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MEMORIAL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  WASHINGTON  CIIT,  PRAYING  ACTION  ON 

HOUSE  BILL  2638. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  tbat  they  are  residents  of 
Washington  and  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
the  railroad  tracks  now  used  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  They  represent  especially  that  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad' Company  is  using  the  streets  and  avenues  of  that  locality 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  passage  and  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  along  t£te  said  streets  and  avenues,  contrary  to  the 
express  prohibition  of  its  charter ;  tbat  its  conduct  of  its  business 
therein  endangers  life  and  limb,  disturbs  the  public  schools,  interferes 
with  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath-day,  has  greatly  depreciated  the 
•value  and  usefulness  of  all  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  of  its 
road,  has  rendered  that  whole  section  undesirable  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, has  made  it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  has  marred  the  beauty  aud  symmetry  of  the 
public  parks  and  grounds,  has  encroached  npon  the  public  reservations, 
and  has,  in  general,  proved  exceedingly  injurious  and  detrimental  to  all 
the  best  interests  of  the  entire  neighborhood.- 

The  said  company  claims  the  right,  and  does  in  fact  exercise  the 
power,  of  occupying  nearly  the  whole  road  and  carriage  way  of  Virginia 
aud  Maryland  avenues  for  the  purpose  of  laying  tracks  thereon,  loading 
and  unloading'  lumber  and  merchandise,  discharging  cattle,  and  the 
general  purposes  of  a  freight-depot,  in  such  manner  that  it  has  become 
almost  impossible  for  persons  or  vehicles  to  travel  thereon.  Your  me- 
morialists are  advised  that  it  claims  this  right  under  the  pretense  that 
within  the  State  of  Maryland  it  is  entitled  to  a  width  of  60  feet  for  its 
road-bed,  and  to  certain  other  privileges  at  stations  or  terminal  points. 
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Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  that  your  honorable  bodies 
can  readily  ascertain  by  personal  observation  the  great  injury  that  is 
being1  done  by  the  said  company  in  the  premises,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  that  immediate  action  should  be  had  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain. 

That  Congress  has  the  right  and  power  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these 
evils,  they  believe  will  readily  appear  from  a  brief  summary  of  the  pre- 
vious legislation  of  the  United  States,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  reference  to  the  said  railroad  company, 
and  other  companies  upon  which  similar  privileges  have  heretofore  been 
conferred. 

The  Baltimore  and  Potcmac  Railroad  Company  is  an  organization 
owing  its  existence  to  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1853.  (See  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland,  January  session,  1853,  chap.  194,  page  234.)  By  this  en- 
actment, after  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  company,  it  was 
specified  "  that  the  president  and  directors  of  the  said  company  shall 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  neces- 
sary to  the  construction,  working,  use,  and  repair  of  a  railroad  from 
some  suitable  point  in  or  near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  thence  within 
one  mile  of  the  town  of  Upper  Marlborough,  in  Prince  George's  County, 
and  as  near  to  said  town  within  the  limits  of  that  distance  as  may  be 
practicable,  and  by  or  near  the  town  of  Port  Tobacco,  in  Charles  County, 
to  a  point  on  the  Potomac  River,  to  be  selected  by  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  said  company  hereby  incorporated,  not  higher  up  than 
Liverpool  Point,  and  not  lower  down  than  the  mouth  of  Saint  Mary's 
River,  with  such  branches  at  any  point  of  said  railroad,  not  exceeding 
twenty  miles  in  length,  as  the  president  and  directois  may  determine; 
the  said  read  when  completed  not  to  be  more  than  sixty-six  feet  wide, 
except  at  or  near  its  depots  or  stations,  where  the  width  may  be  made 
greater,  with  as  many  tracks  as  the  president  and  directors  may  deem 
necessary,  *  •  *  and  they  may  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
lateral  railways  in  any  direction  whatever  from  the  said  railroad; 
and  lor  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  thereof,  shall  have  all 
the  rights  and  powers  hereby  given,  in  oider  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  said  principal  railroad."  *  *  •  (Acts  of  Mary- 
land, 1853,  chap.  194,  sec.  12.) 

A  subsequent  section  makes  provision  for  a  jury  of  inquest  for  the 
condemnation  of  property  in  case  of  disagreement  betweeu  the  com- 
pany and  the  owner.  The  time  limited  in  the  act  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  was  extended  by  several  subsequent  enactments.  • 

The  real  object  of  the  parties  who  procured  this  charter,  and  certainly 
of  those  who  ultimately  obtained  control  of  it  and  procured  its  revival, 
was  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  opposition 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  design  thinly  veiled 
under  the  privilege  of  constructing  lateral  roads.  Accordingly  they 
applied  to  Congress  for  leave  to  enter  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
reach  the  city  of  Washington.  For  upward  of  thirty  years  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  bad  enjoyed  an  undiHturbed  monop- 
oly of  the  travel  and  traffic  between  Baltimore  and  Washington ;  and 
the  people  of  Washington,  with  more  or  less  justice,  had  commenced  to 
complain  of  the  monopoly  as  onerous  and  exacting.  Consequently, 
both  the  people  and  Congress  received  the  new  company  with  unusual 
favor,  and  its  application  was  speedily  granted. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1867,  (14  Stat,  p.  387,)  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  was  authorized  to  extend  a 
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lateral  or  branch  road  from  any  suitable  point  on  its  main  stem  to  a 
terminus  in  the  city  of  Washington,  aud  to  have  and  exercise  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  were  con- 
ferred by  its  charter  in  Maryland.    With  regard  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, it  was  provided  in  the  act  that,  in  crossing  or  intersecting  "any 
established  road,  street,  or  other  way,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com- 
pany so  to  construct  the  said  railroad  across  such  established  road, 
street,  or  other  way,  as  not  to  impede  the  passage  or  transportation  of 
persons  or  property  along  the  same ; "  and,  also,  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  act  should  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  entry  by  said 
company  upon  any  lot  or  square,  or  upon  any  part  of  any  lot  or  square, 
owned  by  the  United  States."   The  reservation  was  appended  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  act  at  any  time. 

Under  this  act,  it  is  understood,  the  company  claims  the  right  to 
occupy  sixty-six  feet  of  any  street,  and  as  much  more  as  it  requires  in 
the  neighborhood  of  its  depots.  Aud,  notwithstanding  the  express 
prohibition  of  the  act,  it  has  appropriated,  and  continues  to  occupy, 
the  public  reservation  at  the  intersection  of  Maryland  avenue  with 
Virginia  avenue  aud  Seventh  street,  for  depot  purposes  j  and,  contrary 
to  the  same  express  prohibition,  it  has  almost  entirely  appropriated  to 
its  own  use  the  streets  through  which  its  road  passes,  and  from  which 
it  has  excluded  all  travel. 

An  act  of  March  18, 1869,  (16  Statutes,  p.  1,)  prescribed  two  routes 
by  which  the  road  might  enter  the  city  of  Washington,  at  the  election 
of  the  company.  The  compauy  selected  the  second  route  designated  in 
the  act.  This  route  was  slightly  altered  by  a  subsequent  act,  approved 
March  25,  1870,  (16  Stat,  p.  78,)  which  also  extended  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  road.  The  route,  as  authorized  by  the"se  two  acts,  is 
■8  follows:  **  Beginning  at  some  point  on  the  northern  shore  of  the" 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  between  South  L  and  South  M 
streets,  thence  westwardly,  between  said  streets,  to  the  intersection  of 
Tirginia  avenue  with  South  L  and  East  Twelfth  streets ;  thence  along 
said  Virginia  avenue  northwestwardly  to  South  &  street ;  thence  along 
said  South  K  street  to  some  point  on  said  K  street  between  East  Fourth 
and  East  Second  streets ;  thence  crossing  to  and  passing  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  canal,  to  South  Capitol  street,  and  thence  northwest- 
wardly to  Virginia  avenue ;  thence  along  Virginia  avenue  northwest- 
wardly to  the  intersection  of  South  C  and  West  Ninth  streets." 

By  the  act  of  June  21, 1870,  (16  Stat.,  p.  161,)  au  extension  of  the 
road  was  allowed,  "  by  the  way  of  Maryland  avenue,  conforming  to  its 
grade,  to  the  viaduct  over  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, known  as  the  Long  Bridge,  and  to  extend  their  tracks  over  said 
bridge  and  connect  with  any  railroad  constructed,  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  constructed,  in  the  State  of  Virginia;"  aud  the  Long  Bridge,  worth 
at  least  $1,000,000,  was  given  to  it  free  of  cost. 

This  extension  covered  ground  already  or  previously  occupied  by  a 
Virginia  corporation,  the  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  by  another  corporation  claiming  to  be  its  successor  and 
known  as  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad 
Company,  to  both  of  which  Congress  had  accorded  the  right  of  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Washington  and  connecting  with  the  depot  df  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  these 
organizations  have  fallen  under  the  same  influence  that  controls  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  the  roads  of  all  of  them 
being  leased  aud  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
that  their  rights  and  privileges  have  been  in  some  manner  transferred 
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to  the  last  named ;  and  in  view  of  tbe  probability  tbat  some  of  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  your  memorialists  may  be  accomplished 
under  eolor  of  a  combination  of  the  privileges  granted  by  their  various 
charters,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  refer  briefly  to  to  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  two  Virginia  companies  which  have  beeu  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1854,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  chartered 
a  railroad  company  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandria  and  Washing- 
ton Railroad  Company,  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  from  Alex- 
andria, iu  that  State,  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  and  Congress,  by  act 
of  August  3, 1854,  (10  Stat,  p.  810,)  authorized  the  company  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at  or  above  the  Aqueduct  Bridge, 
and  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
depot  through  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  by  such  route 
as  the  corporate  authorities  of  those  cities  would  approve.  This  con- 
nection was  never  made;  no  bridge  was  ever  built;  and  the  road  on 
the  Virginia  side  was  never  constructed  higher  up  than  the  south  end 
of  the  Long  Bridge. 

'  But  by  an  act  of  March  3, 1863.  (12  Stat.,  p.  403,)  this  company  was 
authorized  to  cross  the  Potomac  River  beside  tbe  Long  Bridge,  and  run 
its  track  on  Maryland  avenue  to  First  street  west;  thence  on  First 
street,  crossing  Pennsylvania  avenue,  to  Indiana  avenue;  and  thence 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  depot,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
track  should  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  no  steam-cars 
should  be  used  without  the  consent  of  Congress  and  of  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

This  track  was  laid,  the  consent  to  use  steam-engines  was  given,  and 
the  road  was  operated  for  several  years,  until,  in  1872,  that  portion  of 
it  extending  eastward  from  Sixth  street  west  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
depot  was  forcibly  torn  up  by  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  some  one  else  in  authority. 

The  corporation  of  Washington,  in  1855,  determined  to  extend  its 
financial  aid  to  the  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railroad  Company, 
by  guaranteeing  its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,  to  enable  it  to 
build  and  complete  its  road.  The  company  execnted  a  mortgage  upon 
its  property  and  franchises  to  indemnify  the  corporation  against  loss  on 
account  of  the  guarantee.  The  bonds  were  negotiated  aud  sold,  and 
some,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  become  due,  and  have  not  been  paid  by 
the  company ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  corporation  has  redeemed  and 
now  holds  the  greater  part  of  them.  Litigation  has  ensued  between 
the  company  and  the  corporation,  which  is  yet.  pending  both  in  the 
courts  of  Virginia  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  February,  1862,  during  the  war,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  officers 
of  the  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railroad  Company  within  the  bellig- 
erent lines  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  load  of  the  company  was  sold 
under  a  mortgage,  subsequent  to  tbat  given  to  secure  tbe  corporation 
of  Washington;  and,  in  apparent  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a 
new  organization  was  formed  by  the  purchasers  under  the  name  of  4kThe 
Washington-,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company." 

The  United  States  Government  bad  seized  the  road  in  1861,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  and  used  it  for  military  purposes,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  and  operate  it  until  1865  or  1866,  when  it  turned  it  over 
to  the  new  company,  formed  as  just  stated. 

Litigation  ensued  between  the  two  companies  both  in  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  of  Virginia,  and  also  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.    In  all  these  tribunals,  the  organization  known  as  the 
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Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company,"  was  de- 
clared fraudulent ;  and  the  courts  of  Virginia  placed  the  officers  of  the 
old  company — the  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railroad  Company — 
in  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  road  contained  within  that  State. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  it  declared  the 
new  organization  to  have  originated  in  frand  and  to  have  no  rights  as 
against  the  old  company,  yet  held  that  it  had.  acquired  a  legal  status 
and  some  legal  rights  on  this  side  of  the  river  by  the  recognition  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 1866,  (14  Stat.,  p.  248.)   By  this  act, 
the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company, 
which  is  therein  recognized  as  the  successor  of  the  Alexandria  and 
Washington  Railroad  Company,  is  anthorized  to  make  a  new  connec- 
tion with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohi#  Railroad  to  run  south  and  east  of 
the  Capitol.   But  the  connection  has  never  been  made,  and  no  track 
has  ever  been  laid. 

The  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company, 
thoogh  having  yet  a  kind  of  legal  existence  within  the  .District  of  Colum- 
bia, has  now  no  actual  existence,  no  road,  no  property,  no  office,  no 
place  of  business.  And  the  Alexandria  aud  Washington  Railroad 
Company  is  understood  to  have  abandoned  its  franchises  and  its  road 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  Both  organizations  seem  to  have  surrendered 
their  privileges  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company.  But 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  purpose  and  intention  of  those  controlling  all 
these  organizations,  to  hold  all  these  franchises  and  privileges,  and  to 
revive  and  enforce  them  whenever  it  is  deemed  proper  or  expedient  for 
them  so  to  do. 

Returning  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  we  find 
that,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1871,  (16  Stat.,  p.  585,)  it  was 
authorized  to  erect  a  passenger-depot  on  Virginia  avenue  near  Sixth  street 
west;  bnt  this  was  repealed  by  a  section  in  a  subsequent  act  of  May  21, 
1872,  (17  Stat.,  p.  140.)  By  another  act  of  the  same  date,  March  3, 1871, 
(16  Stat.,  p.  585,)  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  was 
aothorized  to  change  the  grade  of  Maryland  avenue,  so  as  to  euable 
it  to  reach  the  Long  Bridge  more  easily,  upon  condition  of  its  paying 
to  the  owners  of  adjacent  property  all  damages  they  might  suffer  by 
reason  of  such  change  of  grade.  The  grade  was  changed  ;  but  no  offer 
of  compensation  was  ever  made  to  any  of  the  adjacent  owuers  of  prop- 
erty until  they  brought  suit,  and  some  of  them  recovered  judgment. 
Some  suits  to  enforce  this  compensation  are  yet  pending  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  an  act  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  March  20,  1871,  when 
that  corporation  was  in  its  last  hours,  and  the  decree  had  already  gone 
forth  for  its  dissolution  and  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  February 
21, 1871,  (16  Stat.,  p.  419,)  that  body,  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of 
numerous  citizens,  donated  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company,  as  a  free  gift,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  .and  three 
hundred  (120,300)  square  feet  of  ground  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
for  the  pnrjioses  of  a  passenger-depot,  although  it  was  fully  advised 
that  it  had  no  title  to  the  land  which  it  so  magnificently  squandered, 
and  which  was  worth  iu  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  title  to  this  property  was  really  in  the  United  States. 
The  land,  which  the  corporation  of  Washington  assumed  to  donate,  was 
a  part  of  the  mall,  extending  from  the  Capitol  to  the  monument.  Hence, 
the  company  fouud  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  confirm  the 
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graut,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  authorize  the  location  of  the  track  of 
the  road  on  Sixth  street  west,  so  as  to  reach  tbe  intended  depot* 

Congress,  very  improvidently.  we  think,  sanctioned  this  concession 
which  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  public  grounds,  and  cut  in  twain 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  public  reservations. 
It  did  so  against  the  earnest  protest  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  and 
against  the  strong  opposition  of  several  Senators  aud  Representatives; 
and  we  know  that  one  Seuator,  at  least,  publicly  notified  the  company 
that  he  would  not  cease  to  agitate  the  subject  of  their  removal  until  he 
accomplished  that  object. 

By  this  act,  that  of  May  21, 1872,  (17  Stat,  p.  140,)  the  title  of  which  is 
"An  act  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Washington,  designating  a  depot-site  for  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  company  "shall  have  the  right  to  extend  its  track  from 
Virginia  aveuue  along  Sixth  street  to  the  open  grounds  between  Sixth 
street  and  B  street  north  and  the  canal,  described  as  follows :  Begin- 
ning at  the  southwest  comer  of  Sixth  street  and  B  street  north,  running 
west  150  feet  along  B  street;  theuce  south  802  feet  to  the  present  line 
of  the  canal ;  thence  east  150  feet  to  the  line  of  Sixth  street ;  thence 
north  by  line  of  Sixth  street  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  and  the  said 
company  shall,  so  far  as  the  United  States  can  so  provide,  have  the 
right  to  hold,  use,  and  occupy  the  said  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing thereon  a  passenger-depot,  to  be  used  by  the  said  company 
for  passenger  and  express-freight  traffic,  and  for  no  other  purposes." 
Further  provision  is  made  for  two  tracks  on  Sixth  street;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  to  property-owners  on  that  street ;  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  March  3, 1871,  (16  Stat,  p.  585,)  above  mentioned,  whereby 
a  passenger-depotwas  authorized  on  Virginia  avenue  near  Sixth  street ; 
and,  also,  for  the  keeping  of  flagmen  at  the  street-crossings  during  the 
transit  of  trains.  A  proviso  was  also  inserted  to  reserve  the  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  act  at  any  time. 

Thus,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  was  welcomed 
to  Washington  with  a  substantial  welcome,  not  only  in  the  grant  of  the 
right  of  way  over  our  streets,  but  in  the  donation  to  it  of  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  of  a  magni- 
ficent bridge  worth  at  least  four  times  as  much  more.  It  should  not  ob- 
ject, therefore,  in  return,  to  submit  to  some  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  gratify  the  reasonable  demands  of  your  memorialists  aud  their  fel- 
low-citizens, petitioning  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and  property, 
and  the  convenience  aud  comfort  of  their  homes,  their  schools,  and  their 
places  of  public  worship. 

We  have  stated,  we  believe,  the  sum  of  congressional  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  Baltimore  aud  Potomac  Railroad  Company.  But  there 
are  some  enactments  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  aud  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  seem  proper  to  be 
cited,  in  view  of  the  present  question. 

On  May  24,  I860,  the  corporation  of  Washington  granted  to  the  "Wash- 
ington, Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company"  the  right  to  use 
steam  on  the  Long  Bridge  and  on  its  track  within  the  city,  aud  to  erect 
a  depot  for  freight  and  passengers  on  Maryland  aveuue,  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  streets.  (See  Webb's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Corporation 
of  Washington,  p.  472.) 

The  legislative  assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which,  under 

*  We  append  to  this  memorial  a  statement  of  tbe  title  to  the  property  donated. 
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ibe  act  of  Congress  of  February  21, 187J,  superseded  in  June,  1871,  all 
the  municipal  organizations  previously  existi  ng  in  the  District,  attein  pted, 
by  an  act  dated  August  23,  1871,  (see  acts  of  first  session,  p.  105,)  to 
provide  penalties  against  all  railroad  companies  obstructing  the  streets 
and  sidewalks.  This  ordinance  the  Baltimore  aud  Potomac  Railroad 
Company  has  systematically  disregarded  and  violated,  as  we  have 
already  shown  ;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  the  enactment. 

By  an  act  of  January  13, 1872,  (Laws  of  D.  C,  2d  session  Leg.  Ass.,  p. 
U,)  the  legislative  assembly  authorized  a  temporary  connection  for  one 
year  from  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Bailroad  ou  Virginia  avenue  to 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  connection 
subsequently  broken  up  by  the  board  of  public  works,  as  already  stated ; 
and  it  no  longer  exists. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  June  8,  1872,  (17  Stat,  p.  342,)  authorizes  the 
Orauge,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Bailroad  Company,  now  known  as 
the  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Bailroad 
Company,  a  Virginia  corporation,  which  owns  a  road  running  southwest- 
wardly  from  Alexandria,  and  which  runs  its  cars  over  the  road  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Washington  Bailroad  Company  aud  that  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Bailroad  Company,  by  agreement  with  those  two 
corporations,  "  to  exercise  its  functions  as  a  common  carrier,  and  trans- 
port passengers  and  freight  withiu  the  District  of  Columbia,  aud  for 
this  purpose  shall  have  authority  to  run  locomotives  and  trains  upon 
and  over  the  bridge  which  has  been  constructed  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Bailroad  Company  across  the  Potomac  Biver  at  the  western 
tenoiuus  of  Maryland  avenue,  *  *  *  and  may  put  down  a 
single  track  along  Maryland  avenue,  from  its  western  terminns  to  its 
intersection  with  the  Washington  Canal,"  and  thence  to  a  junction  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  south  and  east  of  the  Capitol.  This 
connection  has  never  been  made.  The  right  is  reserved  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  at  any  time. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  seems  clear  that  neither  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Bailroad  Company  nor  any  other  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies mentioned  has  auy  rights  or  privileges  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton which  Congress  may  not  alter,  amend,  or  repeal.  It  seems  clear, 
also,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Bailroad  Company  is  claiming  and 
exercising  priviieges  which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  grant j. 
that  it  has  no  right  tp  use  the  avenues  and  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  and  unloading  live-stock,  lumber,  and  merchandise,  or  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  a  freight-depot ;  that  its  use  of  those  streets  and 
avenues  is  an  unwarranted  and  illegal  impediment  to  travel  thereon  and 
prohibited  by  the  act  of  Congress ;  that  the  noise,  disorder,  and  confu- 
sion with  which  it  runs  its  trains,  cars,  and  engines  constitute  an  abuse 
of  its  privileges,  and  that  the  circumstances  imperatively  demand  the 
immediate  intervention  of  Congress  to  prevent  further  injury.  Such 
intervention,  moreover,  is  demanded  to  settle  the  conflicting  and  dis- 
cordant franchises  and  privileges  conferred  on  the  different  companies 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  to  relieve  the  city  from  the  possibility  of 
their  unreasonable  assertion  iu  the  future. 

The  evils  complained  of  by  your  memorialists  are  plain  enough.  The 
power  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  remedy  these  evils  seem  equally 
plain.  Your  memorialists  apprehend  that  the  principal,  and,  perhaps,, 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  granting  their  prayer  is  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  remedy  presently  applicable  in  the  premises. 

Your  memorialists  justly  complain  of  a  great  grievance;  they  would 
prefer  to  leave  to  your  honorable  bodies  to  devise  and  select  the  remedy 
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f  or  their  relief.  In  response,  however,  to  suggestions  made  to  them,  they 
beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  track  of  the  rail- 
road could  readily  be  removed  to  a  more  advantageous  and  less  objection- 
able route ;  and  that  the  interests  of  your  memorialists  and  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, for  whom  they  complain,  and  the  best  interests  of  tl  e  rail- 
road company  itself,  would  be  subserved  by  locating  the  track  of  i  s  road 
on  south  K  street,  beginning  at  or  near  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel,  near 
the  navy-yard,  and  extending  thence  westward  through  K  street  to 
Water  street ;  thence  along  Water  street  and  the  river  front  to  tl  e  Long 
Bridge ;  and  thence,  if  expedient,  still  along  the  river  front  to  a  point 
at  or  near  the  foot  of  west  Seventeenth  street,  a  central  location,  where 
ample  space  exists  for  the  construction  of  a  grand  union  depot,  which 
could  easily  be  reached  also  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, if  desirable,  by  means  of  the  route  down  Rock  Creek  allowed  to  it, 
and  to  the  Washington  City  and  Point  Lookout  Railroad  Company,  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  Jnne  23, 1874,  (IS  Stat,  p.  274.)  Your  memo- 
rialists believe  that  this  route  would  be  the  least  injurious  to  private  in- 
t  .rests  of  any  that  can  at  present  be  Revised ;  that  it  will  ultimately  prove 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  railroad  company,  and  that  it  can  be  utilized 
to  develop  the  water-front  of  Washington,  and  to  turn  into  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  the  wharfing  facilities  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  are  now  almost  wholly  unproductive. 

Your  memorialists  conceive  that  there  is  only  one  serious  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  execution  of  this  plan,  and  that  is,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the  present  depot  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  either  by  purchase  or  by  con- 
demnation, and  for  compensation  therefor  to  be  made  to  the  company. 
But  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  This 
depot  building  can  easily  be  converted  to  the  necessary  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  District 
needs  a  permanent  building  for  its  municipal  purposes.  The  rent  now 
paid  by  it  for  the  use  of  the  Columbia  Buildings,  on  Four-and-a-half  street, 
which  it  holds  under  a  temporary  lease,  soon  to  expire,  and  which  are 
inadequate  to  its  purposes ;  and  also  for  the  b'uildiug,  on  C  street,  used 
for  the  Police  Court,  and  which  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  will  fall 
but  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  interest  on  the  probable  cost  of  the  depot- 
building,  which  could  serve  for  one  or  both  of  those  purposes.  Hence, 
it  would  be  economy  to  purchase  this  building  for  the  municipal  uses  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury 
of  the  District,  it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  expend  so  consider- 
able a  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  building,  a  sufficient  number 
of  bonds  conld  be  issued  therefor,  and  the  utilization  of  the  water-front, 
which  we  have  suggested,  will  speedily  provide  a  sinking-fund  for  their 
redemption. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  water-front  is  now  almost  entirely  unpro- 
ductive. It  may  be  made  a  source  of  revenue,  especially  with  a  railroad 
running  along  Water  street. 

Your  memorialists  are  advised  that  it  is  the  best  opiuion  of  the  legal 
profession  in  this  District,  that  the  whole  water-front  aud  all  the  ri- 
parian rights  on  the  Potomac  River  between  Greenleafs  Point,  at  the 
Arsenal  grounds,  and  Seventeenth  street  west,  and  most  probably  even 
as  far  as  Rock  Creek,  between  Washington  and  Georgetown,  belong  to 
the  Uuited  States,  and  are  not  of  private  owuerehip.  This  opinion  has 
been  recently  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  same  effect.  Without  entering  into  any  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  and  decision,  your  memo- 
rialists believe  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject  not  inopportune. 
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Along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water-front  in  question  a  street  is  de- 
signed to  run,  known  as  Water  street,  and  this  is  actually  laid  out 
between  the  Arsenal  grounds  and  the  Long  Bridge,  a  space  which  com- 
prises at  present  all  the  harbor  of  Washington.  The  title  to  this  street 
ism  the  United  States  in  fee-simple,  like  that  of  all  the  other  streets  of  the 
city.  (See  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Van  Ness  vs.  Corporation  of  Washington  and  the  United  States, 
4  Peters,  232.)  There  is  no  ground  between  Water  street  and  the  river. 
Hence,  whatever  riparian  rights  there  are  along  th  it  portion  of  the 
river  appertain  to  the  United  States  as  the  fee-simple  owners  of  the 
soil  of  Water  street. 

A  claim,  however,  has  been  put  forth  by  some  of  the  owners  of  the 
adjacent  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Water  street,  to  the  effect  that  ripa- 
rian rights,  and  especially  the  right  of  wharfage,  attach  to  those  lots, 
and  that  such  was  the  understanding  between  the  origiual  proprietors 
and  purchasers,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  United  States  Government, 
on  the  other,  represented  by  the  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  foundation  for  this  claim  is  briefly  the  following : 
By  an  agreement  on  the  12th  of.  March,  1786,  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  it  was  stipulated  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  State,  respectively, 
shall  have  full  property  in  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  River  adjoining 
their  lands,  with  all  emoluments  and  advantages  thereunto  belonging, 
and  the  privilege  of  making  and  carrying  out  wharves  and  other  im- 
provements, so  as  not  to  obstruct  or  injure  the  navigation  of  the  river," 
&c,  &c.  (See  laws  of  Maryland,  Nov.  sess.,  1785,  chap.  1.)  An  act  of 
Maryland  of  December  19, 1791,  (chap.  45,  sec.  12,)  provided  "  that  the 
commissioners  (for  the  Territory  of  Columbia)  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  two  of  them,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  until  Congress  shall  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  and  government  within  the  said  Territory,  have  power 
to  license  the  building  of  wharves  in  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Eastern  Branch,  adjoining  the  said  city,  of  the  materials,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  of  the  extent  they  may  judge  durable,  convenient,  and  agreeing 
with  general  order.  But  no  license  shall  be  granted  to  one  to  build  a 
wharf  before  the  land  of  another,  nor  shall  any  wharf  be  built  in  the 
said  waters  without  license,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  any  wharf  shall  be 
built  without  such  license  or  different  therefrom,  the  same  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  common  nuisance."  (Act  of  Assembly  of  Md.,  Nov.  sess.,  1791, 
chap.  45.) 

Only  a  few  licenses  were  granted  under  this  act  by  the  commissioners, 
apparently  not  more  than  four.  But  it  is  stated  that,  just  previous  to 
the  assumption  by  Congress,  in  1801,  of  jurisdiction  over  the  District 
of  Columbia,  they  (the  commissioners)  granted  to  all  riparian  owners  a 
right  to  wharf  by  general  proclamation.  The  regularity  of  this  pro- 
ceeding seems  to  have  been  considered  very  questionable ;  and  William 
Wirt,  when  Attorney-General,  doubted  its  force  and  efficacy. 

Under  the  acts  of  cession  of  Maryland  and  the  various  deeds  of  the 
origiual  proprietors  of  the  lands  now  embraced  within  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, all  those  lands  and  their  appurtenances  were  conveyed  in  fee- 
simple  to  trustees  to  be  divided  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  all  the  streets,  avenues,  and  needful  reservations  to  be 
net  apart  for  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  to  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  the  original  owners.  Under  this  power,  all  the 
lots  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  Water  street  were  reconveyed  to  the 
original  owners,  or  such  of  them  as  fell  to  the  United  States  were  sub- 
sequently sold,  by  metes  and  bounds;  and  Water  si raet  was  made  the 
boundary  of  all  of  them  toward  the  river.  It  does  not  appear,  there- 
H.  Mis.  175  2 
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fore,  how  any  riparian  rights  or  wharfing  privileges  coald  have  attached 
to  these  lots,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Potomac  here 
is  a  tide-water  river,  and  that,  by  the  common  law,  riparian  owners  do 
not  own  to  the  middle  of  tide  water  rivers,  as  they  do  in  other  streams, 
but  merely  to  high-water  mark,  and  that  all  the  land  below  high-water 
mark  remains  in  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  public.  (See  Hale 
De  Jure  Maris;  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  p.  437;  Ex  parte  Jen- 
nings, 6  Cowan,  518;  and  all  the  authorities  uniformly.) 

In  the  transactions  of  the  commissioners,  some  lots  in  the  city,  adja- 
cent to  the  river,  are  mentioned  as  water-lot*.  It  will  be  found,  on  exam- 
ination of  the  map  of  the  city,  that  all  these  so-called  water-lots  are  to 
be  found  on  Bock  Creek,  the  Eastern  Branch,  or  the  portion  of  the  city 
where  the  Observatory  now  stands,  and  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  a  little  town  or  village  known  as  Hamburg,  west  of  Seventeenth 
street  west.  These  water-lots  were  sold  by  the  front  foot  merely,  and 
without  designation  of  metes  and  bounds;  but  none  of  them  are  located 
on  the  line  of  the  proposed  route  between  Seventeenth  street  west  and 
the  Ars%nal.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
at  once  assnme  the  entire  possession  and  control  of  all  the  wharves  and 
wharfing  rights  between  the  Arsenal  grounds  and  the  Long  Bridge.  In 
fact,  several  of  those  now  holding  wharves  on  that  line  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  Government,  and  hold  their  wharves  by  a  revocable  license 
from  it 

The  suggestion  of  your  memorialists  is  that  the  Government  should 
donate  to  the  District  of  Columbia  all  its  riparian  rights  between  the 
Arsenal  grounds  and  the  Long  Bridge ;  that  the  District  be  required  to 
assume  immediate  control  thereof,  and  lease  or  rent  the  same  to  the 
best  advantage ;  that  the  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  such  leasing  or 
renting  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
to  be  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the  depot-buildiug  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  Company,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  sinking-fund  to 
pay  the  principal  thereof  at  maturity;  and  that  the  rents  and  profits  of 
such  wharfing  privileges  should  thereafter  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  these  statements  and  suggestions,  your  memorialists  leave  the 
subject  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  your  honorable  bodies;  but  they 
earnestly  hope  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  expire  without  the  adoption  of  some  measure  for  their  relief  from 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  E.  MORGAN,  M.  D., 
EDWARD  TEMPLE, 
E.  E.  WHITE, 
For  the  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Washington. 
C.  B.  CHURCH, 
C.  P.  CULVER, 
J.  L.  KI DWELL, 
For  the  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  South  Washington. 
Rev.  B.  F.  B1TTINGER, 
Rev.  E.  D.  OWEN, 
Rev.  C.  C.  ME  A  DOR, 
For  the  Committee  of  the  Clergy  of  Washington. 
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Brief  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  privileges  and  franchises  here- 
tofore granted  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  and 
other  railroad  companies  having  grants  to  enter  South  Washington. 

1.  The  review  heretofore  given  of  the  legislation,  both  of  Congress 
and  of  the  umnicipal  authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  franchises,  rights,  and  privileges  held  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  Company,  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas 
Railroad  Company,  the  Alexandria  aud  Washington  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company, 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  city  6f  Wash- 
ington, shows  conclusively  that  no  one  of  those  companies  has  received 
any  concessions  which  Congress  may  not  resume  at  its  pleasure.  The 
three  corporations  last  named  have  no  road  and  no  property  within  the 
District ;  and  a  repeal  of  their  franchises  will  involve  no  injury  to  them, 
and  will  deprive  them  of  nothing  of  actual  value.   The  act  of  August 
3,  A.  D.  1854,  (10  Stat.,  p.  810,)  in  reference  to  the  Alexandria  and 
Washington  Railroad  Company,  has  never  been  availed  of  by  it ;  and 
the  same  statement  is  true  of  the  act  of  July  25,  I860,  (14  Stat,  p.  248,) 
regarding  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Com- 
pany.  The  act  of  March  3, 1863,  (12  Stat.,  p.  805,)  in  favor  of  the  Alex- 
andria and  Washington  Railroad  Company,  and  that  of  June  8,  1872, 
regarding  the  Orange.  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Railroad  Company, 
(17  Stat.,  p.  342,)  expressly  reserve  the  right  of  repeal.  Hence,  it  seems 
that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  these  companies. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company.  It  is  the  action  of  that  company  of  which  complaint  is  made ; 
and  with  regard  to  it  we  understand  the  question  to  be  raised,  whether 
Congress  has  the  right,  notbwithstauding  the  express  reservation  in  the 
'  several  enactments,  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  those  enactments  without 
making  compensation  to  the  company  for  any  rights  of  property  that 
may  be  affected  by  such  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal. 

Of  the  seven  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  this  company,  two  specific- 
ally and  expressly  reserve  the  fullest  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal, 
viz,  that  of  February  5,  1867,  (14  Stat.,  p.  357,)  which  authorizes  the 
road  to  enter  the  District  of  Colnmbia  and  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  that  of  May  21, 1872,  (17  Stat.,  p.  140,)  granting  to  it  the  present 
depot-site  and  the  right  to  extend  its  track  on  Sixth  street ;  one,  that 
of  June  21, 1870,  reserves  the  power  "  to  alter  or  amend,"  (16  Stat,  p. 
161,)  which  is  the  act  that  gives  it  the  Long  Bridge ;  and  four  of  them, 
those  of  March  18, 1869,  March  25,  1870,  March  3, 1871,  and  March  3, 
1S71,  (16  Statutes,  pp.  1,  78,  585,)  contain  no  express  provisions  for  the 
right  of  repeal,  nor  reservation  of  the  right  to  alter  or  amend.  And 
yet  the  first  ot  the  two  acts  passed  March  3,  1871,  was  repealed  without 
question  by  a  provision  in  the  act  of  May  21,  1872. 

If  it  should  be  argued  that,  by  the  abseuce  of  this  reservation  from 
the  acts  of  March  18, 1869,  March  25, 1870,  and  March  3, 1871,  by  which 
several  acts  the  route  of  the  road  within  the  city  is  prescribed,  Con- 
gress is  powerless  to  revoke  its  grant — which  we  certainly  are  not  will- 
ing to  concede — there  would  still  be  ample  remedy  in  the  repeal  of  the 
acts  of  February  5,  1867,  aud  May  21,  1872,  in  which  the  power  of  revo- 
cation is  unqualified.  The  privileges  conferred  by  these  two  acts  are 
unquestionably  held  by  the  company  as  a  teuaut  at  will ;  and  as  a  ton- 
ant  at  will,  it  is  liable  to  have  those  privileges  revoked  at  any  time. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
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numerous  cases,  beginning  with  the  noted  one  of  Dartmouth  College  vs. 
Woodward,  (4  Wheaton,  518,)  that  the  graut  of  a  franchise  constitutes 
a  contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation  that  accepts  the  fran- 
chise, which  is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  corporation  acquires  a  vested  right  of  property  therein,  of 
which  it  cannot  legally  be  deprived  except  by  "due  process  of  law." 
Without  at  all  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  principle  announced 
in  these  cases — although  the  present  generation  has  commenced  to  ques- 
tion it  very  seriously,  and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  coming 
generation  will  be  satisfied  with  less  than  an  entire  overruling  of  that 
principle*— it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  the  decisions  themselves  apply 
only  to  private  and  not  to  public  or  quasi  public  corporations.  So,  it  is 
uniformly  held  that  the  charter  of  a  municipal  corporation  can  be  re- 
pealed at  any  time  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  And  the  same 
principle  requires  that  any  corporation  whatever  which  receives  a  fran- 
chise involving  to  any  extent  a  participation  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  which  is  the  kind  of  franchise  that  a  railroad  re- 
ceives, should  to  that  extent  be  subject  to  the  unlimited  control  of  the 
legislative  power,  and  liable  to  have  the  franchise  resumed  whenever 
the  legislature  regards  such  resumption  as  necessary  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  only  limitation  which  justice  and  equity  impose  in  the  event 
of  such  resumption  is  that  the  property  of  the  corporation  affected 
should  be  secured  to  those  to  whom  it  justly  belongs,  whether  the  com- 
munity or  individuals.  And  this  is  the  course  pursued  wherever  a  cor- 
poration is  dissolved  either  by  legislative  or  judicial  action.  (See  Cur- 
ran  vs.  State  of  Arkansas,  15  Howard,  305.) 

But,  conceding  that  the  franchise  of  a  railroad  company  is  as  much 
protected  by  the  Constitution  as  the  private  property  of  an  individual, 
there  are  three  ways  known  to  law  by  which  it  can  be  resumed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  taken  like  all  other  proper  property  for  public  use 
upon  the  payment  of  just  compensation.  But  this  is  done  by  virtue  of 
the  sovereign  power  inherent  in  the  State,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any 
legislative  reservation,  expressed  or  implied.  In  the  second  place,  it 
may  be  forfeited  by  judicial  proceedings  upon  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  or 
scire  facias,  which  are  common-law  proceedings  applicable  to  all  corpo- 
rations, public  and  private,  in  the  case  of  the  abandonment  or  non-use  of 
a  charter,  or  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  it.  Their  object 
is  to  procure  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  and  the  dissolution  and  civil 
death  of  the  corporation,  whereupon  its  real  estate  reverts  to  the  orig- 
inal grantors  or  their  representatives,  aud  its  personal  properly,  after 
the  payment  of  debts,  is  divided  among  the  stockholders. 

But,  besides  the  power  to  condemn  a  franchise  under  the  right  of  em- 
inent domain  and  the  dissolution  of  a  corporation  in  pursuance  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  it  has  now  become  almost  a  universal  custom  in  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  alarm  created  by  the  Dartmouth  College 
decision  and  subsequent  similar  adjudications,  to  insert  in  every  charter 
a  proviso  expressly  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  such  charter  at  auy  time  in  its  discretion,  and  thereby  a  more 
speedy,  certain,  and  efficacious  control  is  retained  over  corporations  than 
is  possible  through  the  slow  medium  of  judicial  investigation.  When 
such  a  reservation  is  contained  in  the  charter,  and  the  legislature,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  of  the  propriety  of  which  it  is  itself  the  exclu- 
sive judge,  proceeds  in  accordance  with  that  reservation  to  revoke  the 
franchise,  is  it  bound  by  any  principle  of  constitutional  or  common  law 
or  by  any  pripciple  of  equity  or  justice,  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
the  corporation  or  its  stockholders  f    While  the  present  case  is  not  pre- 
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cisely  an  application  for  the  forfeiture  of  a  franchise  or  the  dissolution 
of  a  corporation,  but  merely  involves  the  repeal  of  an  incidental  privi- 
lege or  concession  granted  to  a  company  which  is  not  essential  to  its 
existence  or  its  free  operations,  all  the  judicial  authorities  go  to  the  full 
length  of  the  doctrine  that,  where  the  right  of  repeal  is  reserved  in  the 
charter  of  a  company,  the  legislature  may  exercise  that  right  at  any 
time  in  its  discretion  without  constitutional  or  legal  liability  of  any  kind 
to  compensate  the  company  for  any  supposed  loss  of  property. 

In  the  case  of  McLarreu  vs.  Pennington,  (I  Paige,  108,)  where  a  char- 
ter bad  been  granted  to  a  banking  association  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  with  the  express  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  legislature  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  act,  and  where  a  bonus  of  $25,000  was  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  and  was  actually  paid,  for  the  grant  of  the  charter, 
Chancellor  Walworth  held  that  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  repeal 
was  u  not  a  condition  repugnant  to  the  grant,  but  only  a  limitation  of 
it;"  and  that  "  the  reservation  of  such  a  power  in  the  grant,  if  it  was 
contrary  to  the  common  law,  would  of  itself  change  the  law  in  regard 
to  that  particular  grant.  •  •  •  The  power  of  repealing  the  bank- 
charter  was,  therefore,  legally  and  constitutionally  reserved  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey ;  and  this  court  will  not  presume  that  it  has  been 
improperly  or  uncouscieutiously  exercised."  The  repealing  act  in  this 
case  made  no  pretense  of  compensating  the  company  or  its  stockholders ; 
the  bonus  of  $25,000  was  not  refunded,  and  trustees  were  appoiuted  to 
take  charge  of  the  property  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  its  stock- 
holders and  creditors. 

In  the  case  of  Grease  vs.  Babcock,  (23  Pickering,  334,)  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  decided  that  "  a  reservation  by  the  legislature 
of  the  right  to  repeal  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  violation  of  the 
charter,  or  other  default,  is  not  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  being 
a  reservation  of  judicial  power." 

Mr.  Justice  Grier,  holding  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  decided,  in  the  case  of  "  The 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  vs.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  Railroad  Com- 
pany ■  (1  Abbott's  U.  S.  C.  C.  Rep.,  9,)  in  1865,  that  "  if  in  the  act  of 
incorporation  the  legislature  retains  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
power  of  revocation  for  any  or  no  reasons;  if  it  is  so  written  in  the 
bond,  the  party  accepting  a  franchise  on  such  conditions  cannot  com- 
plain if  it  be  arbitrarily  revoked  ;  or,  if  this  contract  is  that  the  legis 
iature  may  repeal  the  act  whenever,  in  its  opiuion,  the  corporation  has 
abused  or  misused  its  privileges,  then  the  contract  constitutes  the  legis- 
lature the  arbiter  and  judge  of  the  existence  of  that  fact." 

The  principles,  however,  that  govern  this  subject  are  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  of  "The  Erie  and  Northeast  Railroad  Company  vs.  Casey  ,"(2G  Penn., 
_\S7 — 2  Casey,)  in  which  Judge  Black,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  enunciates  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  Where  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  to  a  corporation, 
with  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  repeal  it  if  the  franchises  should  be 
abused  or  misused,  and  in  point  ot  fact  the  abuse  and  misuse  occurred  ; 
after  the  happening  of  that  event,  the  corporators  held  their  franchises 
as  mere  tenants  at  will,  and  the  legislature  was  invested  with  as  full 
power  to  repeal  the  charter  as  if  the  reservation  had  been  uncondi- 
tional. 

2.  iie  power  to  repeal  for  abuse  of  corporate  privileges  is  a  different 
right  from  that  of  demanding  a  judicial  sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  is 

II.  Mis.  175  3 
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reserved  for  the  reason  that  it  may  afford  a  remedy  wheu  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  would  not. 

3.  "When  a  charter  is  constitutionally  repealed,  the  franchises  are  re- 
sumed to  the  State,  and  a  railroad  belonging  to  the  corporation  remains 
what  it  always  was — public  property. 

4.  The  corporators  in  such  case  are  not  entitled  to  compensation,  hav- 
ing never  had  any  property  in  the  road,  and  the  exercise  of  the  will  of 
the  legislature  in  the  resumption  of  their  franchises  did  them  no  injury 
but  what  they  agreed  to  submit  to. 

In  this  case,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  pursuance  of  a  reser- 
vation in  the  charter  of  the  railroad  company,  undertook  to  resume 
the  franchise  which  it  had  conferred,  and  appointed  trustees  or  com- 
missioners to  take  charge  of  the  road  and  operate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  no  provision  whatever  being  made  for  any  compensation  to 
the  company  or  its  stockholders  ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  this 
was  a  constitutional  and  proper  exercise  of  the  right  reserved  in  the 
charter.   The  revocation,  as  stated  by  the  court,  was  not  in  violation 
of  the  agreement  between  the  State  and  the  company,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  its  express  provision. 
To  the  same  effect,  are  the  following  cases  : 
\    Miners'  Bank  vs.  United  States,  1  Greene,  (Iowa,)  553. 
Miller  vs.  State  of  New  York,  4  Amer.  Railway  Cases,  25. 
Pennsylvania  College  Cases,  13  Wallace,  213. 
Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  2,  p.  306. 
Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  504. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  revocation  in  such  cases  is 
exercised  under  the  specific  agreement  between  the  State  aud  the  cor- 
poration, and  not  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  that  the 
only  thing  resumed  is  the  franchise  or  privilege  granted  by  the  State, 
and  not  the  private  property  acquired  in  addition  to  it  by  the  company 
or  its  stockholders  ;  and  consequently  that  the  only  question  for  donbt 
in  the  premises  is  not  whether  there  should,  iu  such  cases,  be  a  pro- 
vision for  compensation  to  the  company,  but  whether  the  legislature 
has  really  the  right  to  appropriate  anything  by  way  of  compensation. 
There  is  not  a  single  judicial  authority,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  show 
that  compensation  ia  necessary  in  any  such  contingency. 

M.  F.  MORRIS, 
Attorney  for  Petitioners. 
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1st  Session.      §  \  Parti. 


TOE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  SUBSIDIES  GRANTED  CERTAIN 
RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 


EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  JUDICIAUY  COMMITTEE, 

UNDER 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 


June  7,  1876.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ja.xua.ry  31,  1676.— Mr.  Luttrell  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to: 

"Whereas  the  several  railroad  companies  hereinafter  named,  to  wit,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Western  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Sionx  City  and  Pacific,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  all  Pacific  roads  or  branches  to  which  bonds  or 
other  subsidies  have  been  granted  by  the  Government,  have  received  from  the  United 
States,  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862,  the  act  of  March  3, 1874,  and  the 
several  acts  amendatory  thereof,  money  subsidies  amounting  to  over  $o 4,000,000,  land- 
subsidies  amounting  to  over  220,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain,  bond  subsidies 

amounting  to  %  ,  and  interest  amounting  to  $  ,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 

their  several  roads;  and  whereas  it  is  but  just  and  proper  that  the  Government  and 
people  should  understand  the  status  of  such  roads  and  the  disposition  made  by  such 
companies  in  the  construction  of  their  roads  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment: Therefore, 

uBt  it  resolved,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  and 
authorized  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  this  House,  first,  whether  the  several  railroad- 
eompanies  hereinbefore  named,  or  any  of  them,  have,  in  the  construction  of  their  rail- 
roads and  telegraph-lines,  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  law  granting  money, 
bonds,  and  land-subsidies  to  aid  such  companies  in  the  construction  of  their  railroads 
and  telegraph-lines ;  second,  whether  the  several  railroad-companies  or  any  of  them 
have  formed  within  themselves  corporate  or  construction  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  subletting  to  such  corporate  or  construction  companies  contracts  for  building  and 
equipping  said  roads  or  any  portion  thereof,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  money,  land,  and 
bond  subsidies  granted  by  the  Government  have  been  properly  applied  by  said  com- 
panies or  any  of  them  in  the  construction  of  their  road  or  roads;  third,  whether  the 
several  railroad-companies  or  any  of  them  have  forfeited  their  land-subsidies  by  fail- 
ing to  construct  and  equip  their  road  or  roads  or  any  portion  of  them  as  required  by 
law ;  and.  fourth,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sev- 
eral Pacific  railroads  or  any  of  them,  the  Judiciary  Committee  shall  have  full  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and,  after  thorough  investigation  shall  have  been  made, 
nhall  report  to  this  House  such  measure  or  bill  as  will  secure  to  the  Government  full 
indemnity  for  all  losses  occasioned  by  fraudulent  transactions  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  said  railroad-companies  or  any  of  them,  or  on  the  part  of  any  corporate  or  con- 
struction company,  in  the  expenditures  of  moneys,  bonds,  or  interest,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  land  donated  by  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  the  roads  or  any  of 
them,  or  any  portion  thereof,  and  for  the  non-payment  of  interest  lawfully  due  the 
Government,  or  any  other  claim  or  claims  the  Uuited  8tates  may  have  against  such 
railroad  company  or  companies." 
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May  2,  1876.— Mr.  Tarbox  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to: 

"  Whereas  it  is  publioly  alleged,  and  is  not  denied  by  the  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  that  that  corporation  did,  in  the  year  1871  or  1872,  become  the 
owner  of  certain  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  for 
which  bonds  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  paid  a  consideration  largely  in 
excess  of  their  actual  or  market  value,  and  that  the  board  of  directors  of  said  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  though  urged,  have  neglected  to  investigate  said  transac- 
tion: Therefore, 

*'  Be  it  rewired,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  inquire  if  any 
such  transaction  took  place,  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  circumstances  and  induce- 
ments thereto,  from  what  person  or  persons  said  bonds  were  obtained  and  upon  what 
consideration,  and  whether  the  transaction  was  from  corrupt  design  or  in  furtherance 
of  any  corrupt  object ;  and  that  the  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers." 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  4, 1876. 

Benjamin  F.  Ham  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation.— Answer.  Benjamin  F. 
Ham ;  40  years  old.  I  reside  at  Cranford,  county  of  Union,  State  of  New  Jersey ;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Q.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  what ! — A.  Of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  for  one  institution, 
and  two  or  three  railroad  companies,  for  others. 

Q.  Name  them  all.— A.  Credit  Mobilier,  Chicago  and  Canada  Southern,  Toledo,  Can- 
ada Southern,  and  Detroit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  officially  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany T — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  and  when  f— A.  In  January,  1867,  I  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  remained  so,  I  think,  until  1870. 

Q.  Have  you  had  no  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  since 
1870  ? — A.  Not  since  I  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it  as  auditor ;  I  think  it  was  in  1870 ; 
it  might  possibly  have  been  in  1871,  but  since  that  time  I  have  had  no  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  is  the  connection,  if  any,  between  the  Credit  Mobilier 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.— A.  There  has  been  no  connection  whatever 
since  1867. 

Q.  What  was  the  connection  prior  to  1867  T — A.  It  was  building  the  road  to  the  one 
hundredth  meridian. 

Q.  That  embraces  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles f — A.  No,  sir;  it  embraces  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles;  that  was  built  before  I  came  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  built? — A.  The  portion  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  built  was  before  I 
came  to  New  York ;  the  Credit  Mobilier  did  no  building  of  railroads  after  I  came  to 
New  York  in  1867. 

Q .  How  did  the  Pacific  Railroad  pay  the  Credit  Mobilier  T — A.  They  built  no  railroad 
after  I  came  to  New  York ;  I  know  nothing  about  the  transactions  previous  to  that. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  how  the  Union  Pacific  paid  the  Credit  Mobilier  for  building 
the  road.— A.  The  books  show  that  they  paid  for  it  in  cash. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  sale  and  issue  of  bonds  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bonds  were  issued  by  the  railroad-company  called  first-mortgage 
bonds  T — A.  There  were  29,000,000  of  bonds  issued  and  executed  by  the  company. 

Q.  An  even  twenty-nine  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  just  an  even  29,000,000  signed  and  executed. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  those  bonds  f— A.  The  company  sold  the  great  bulk  of  them ; 
some  were  retired  by  order  of  Congress,  and  surrendered  and  canceled. 

Q.  How  much  was  retired  by  order  of  Congress  T— A.  I  don't  remember  the  number 
exactly  ;  about  1,600, 1  believe. 

Q.  Sixteen  hundred  bonds  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  $1,600,000. 

Q.  That  was  only  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  a 
little  more  than  that ;  I  do  not  remember.  All  these  things  are  on  the  company's  books 
and  show  for  themselves. 

Q.  Who  has  possession  of  those  books  f — A.  The  present  officers  of  the  company,  the 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor. 

Q.  After  the  retirement  of  the  $1,600,000  what  became  of  the  $27,400,000 1— A.  The 
books  of  the  company  would  show  that  entirely.  I  couldn't  toll  from  my  memory  ; 
it  is  several  years  since  this  thing  took  place. 

Q.  Were  they  all  sold  f — A.  There  were  some  that  were  never  disposed  of. 

Q.  Where  are  those  f— A.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  bond-account  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  Dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  time  I  kept  it. 
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Q.  State,  as  near  as  yon  can,  what  amount  of  the  $27,400,000  was  disposed  of. — A. 
I  think  the  books  show  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  that  were  not  disposed  of. 

Q.  What  became  of  those?— A.  That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  are  those  bonds  now  f — A.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public ; 
they  are  scattered  everywhere. 

Q.  Those  bonds  that  were  not  disposed  of  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  general  public  !— A.  That  we  can't  tell ; 
that  I  can't  tell ;  I  don't  know  how  they  did  get  out  of  the  possession  of  the  company. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  say  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  t— A.  Because  the* 
coupons  are  regularly  paid. 

Q.  Whom  to  T — A.  I  don't  know  that.   I  have  no  connection  with  the  company. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  say  their  coupons  are  regularly  paid  ?— A.  I  am  so  informed  by  the 
officers  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  officers  of  the  company  so  informed  you  f — A.  The  treasurer. 

Q.  Give  his  name.— A.  E.  H.  Rollins, 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon,  the  president  of  the  company,  on 
this  subject  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  does  he  say  about  these  bonds  T— A.  He  does  not  know  where  they  are. 

Q.  Does  he  know  that  the  coupons  are  regularly  presented  f — A.  He  does  not  know  it  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  except  as  Mr.  Rollins  tells  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  president  of  the  company  does  not  know  what  cou- 
pons are  paid  out  f — A.  I  should  judge  he  did  not  know  it.  I  judge  that  the  president 
of  the  road  is  not  cognizant  of  every  little  thing  that  takes  place.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.   I  don't  know  what  he  does  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  call  $250,000  a  "  little  thing f  " — A.  It  is,  in  a  sum  of  several  millions  in 
comparison.   It  would  be  a  great  deal  for  me  individually. 

Q.  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  president  of  the  company  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  and  residence  t— A.  Sidney  Dillon,  New  York. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  he  told  you  in  that  conversation. — A.  I  don't  recollect  anything 
about  it  only  my  impression  is  that  he  does  not  know  anything  more  than  what  Mr. 
Rollins  tells  him. 

Q.  And  that  is  that  these  coupons  are  regularly  presented  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  presented 
and  paid. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  there  are  coupons  presented  on  #250,000  of 
bonds,  the  proceeds  for  the  sale  of  which  never  reached  the  company.— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  to  find  out  who  holds  these  $250,000 1 — A.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  find  how  they  got  out  of  the  possession  of  the  company. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  find  ont  who  sold  these  bonds  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  finding  out  who  holds  a  bond  when  a  coupon  is  presented  ?— 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  if  the  company  chose  they  could  readily  find  out  who  holds  these  $250,000 
of  bonds  f— A.  I  should  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  not  yon  know  as  a  railroad  man  used  to  handling  coupons  and  paying  themf — 
A.  They  could  find  out  out  who  they  paid  them  to. 

Q.  Do  not  yon  know  that  the  company  does  know  who  holds  these  bonds  ? — A.  No, 
sir,  I  do  not  know.   I  have  no  connection  with  the  company. 

Q.  Yon  stated  a  while  ago  that  they  could  find  ont  who  they  paid  the  coupons  to. 
that  is  not  exaetly  my  qnestion ;  my  question  was  when  they  paid  the  coupons  could 
not  they  find  out  who  held  the  bonds  from  which  the  coupons  were  taken  f — A.  I  should 
presume  they  could. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  how  these  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250,000  got  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  company  T — A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  nave  the  custody  of  these  bonds  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  bond  account  of  the  railroad  was  found  to  be  short  $250,000  T — 
JL  Since  July,  1869.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  paying  these  coupons  the  company 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  them  to  innocent  holders,  without  finding  their  names  or 
anything  else.  It  is  customary  to  pay  coupons.  The  company  don't  pay  the  coupons ; 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  pays  the  coupons. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  This  is  the  question  I  desire  to  ascertain  from  yon :  If.  for  in- 
stance, I  was  forced  to  nay  interest  on  $250,000  semi-annually,  and  on  which  I  had  not 
received  a  dollar  consideration,  whether  I  would  not  use  all  means  in  my  power  to 
know  who  held  those  bonds  and  how  they  held  them  T  Now,  while  the  company  could 
not  refuse  to  pay  the  innocent  holder,  my  desire  is  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  this  rail- 
n>a  1  company  ever  undertook  to  find  ont  who  the  holders  were,  of  the  bonds,  not  of 
the  coupons. — A.  The  present  officers  of  the  company,  I  presume,  are  ready  to  testify 
as  to  what  efforts  they  have  made  to  get  at  it. 

Q-  I  am  examining  you  now. — A.  I  am  ready  to  testify  so  far  as  I  can,  but  the  facts 
are  not  in  my  possession. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  any  facts,  of  course,  except  what  ore  in  your  possession.   Did  you 
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ever  make  out  any  list  of  the  bonds  T— A.  I  endeavored  to  keep  track  of  the  bonds  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  What  was  your  success  in  that  direction  f— A.  My  success  was  always  good  until 
a  certain  time. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? — A.  Until  about  the  1st  of  January,  1869. 

Q.  What  was  your  failure  at  that  time  T — A.  Then  I  was  compelled  to  give  my  atten- 
tion to  paying  coupons,  aud  during  that  time,  about  six  days,  I  was  occupied  all  the 
li.ue,  aud  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I  found  130  bonds  missing — one  lot  of  80  and 
one  lot  of  50,  consecutive  numbers  the  two  lots  were. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  you  ever  found  missing? — A.  No,  sir;  in  the  month  of  March, 
1869,  the  company's  offices  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  sheriff  of  New  York,  aud 
I  was  told  to  go  to  New  Jersey  and  remain  there  until  1  was  sent  for.  I  did  so.  I  was 
not  sent  for  until  July,  and  then  I  came  back  to  write  up  the  company's  books,  and 
then  I  discovered  another  shortage  in  the  bond  account. 

Q.  What  was  that  entire  shortage  f — A.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  The  exact  amount  was  $247,000,  was  it  not  ?— A.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
amount.  , 

Q.  You  first  missed  cue  hundred  and  thirty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  left  the  office  in  New  York  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  missed  tbose>one  hundred  and  thirty  bonds  what  did  you  do  to- 
ward recovering  them  t— A.  I  could  do  nothing  except  to  know  where  I  had  them  last, 
where  they  were  placed  last. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  report  the  shortage  of  the  bonds  T— A.  To  the  assistant  treasurer. 

Q.  Give  his  name.— A.  Charles  Tuttle. 

Q.  What  explanation  did  he  make;  anyt— A.  He  could  make  none;  he  did  make 
none. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  find  those  one  hundred  and  thirty  bonds  t— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  made  the  effort  ?— A.  He  and  I  both  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  effort  you  made  f— A.  I  can't  remember  distinctly ;  we  made  all 
the  efforts  we  could. 

Q.  Just  tell  what  yon  did  do. — A.  We  asked  the  parties  to  whom  we  had  a  record 
of  their  being  last  with. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  I  don't  remember  now;  the  books  will  show.  They  said 
they  had  been  returned  to  the  company  upon  the  payment  of  the  loans  for  which  they 
were  pledged  as  collateral. 

Q.  Returned  to  what  company? — A.  To  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  This  Credit  Mobilier,  then,  holds  these  bonds  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  bad  anything 
to  do  with  these  bonds. 

Q.  The  Union  Pacific  had  borrowed  money  on  these  bonds  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  been  returned  to  the  company  upon  the  payment  by  the  company 
of  the  bonds  for  the  loan  of  which  they  were  pledged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  bor- 
rowiug  money  all  the  time  on  these  bonds,  and  about  that  time,  the  1st  of  January, 
were  shifting  loans  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  a  day,  paying  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars every  morning  and  borrowing  it  again  iu  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  were  told  when  this  effort  was  made  to  account  for  this  shortage  of  the  bonds 
that  the  loan  that  they  had  been  pledged  to  secure  had  been  paid  up  and  the  bonds  re- 
turned to  the  company  ?— A.  That  is  what  the  parties  say. 

Q.  What  parties  said  it  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  who  the  parties  were ;  I  should  have 
to  refer  to  the  books. 

Q.  Can  not  you  recollect  who  told  yon  that  they  had  been  returned  ?— A.  No,  sir,  I 
cannot ;  it  is  seven  years  since  these  things  took  place. 

Q.  I  should  think  you  might  recollect  who  you  had  a  conversation  with  a  little  bet- 
ter than  you  could  recollect  the  conversation  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  these  bonds  in  amount  was  pledged  for  the  loan  of  this  money  ? — 
A.  I  don't  recollect  that  either. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  the  loss  of  these  bonds  or  the  disappearance  of  these  bonds 
to  the  president  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  efforts  did  he  make  to  recover  them,  or  what  explanation  did  he  give  of 
their  disappearance  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  Did  the  president  make  any  effort  to  recover  them  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  who  holds  any  one  of  these  $247,000 
of  bonds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  to  state  that ;  that  I  don't  know  who  holds  theni. 

Q.  Do  not  know  who  holds  any  one  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  one  of  them. 
Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  the  numbers  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty  bonds 
that  were  short  upon  your  first  examination.— A.  I  don't  recollect  the  numbers  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  numbers?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  a  memorandum  of  all  these  things  upon  an  investigation  of  this 
muter  in  New  York  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  explanation  did  you  give  about  them  upon  seeing  that  memorandum  ?— A. 
I  don't  recollect  now. 

(I.  When  was  that  investigation  in  New  York  f— A.  These  gentlemen  can  tell  better 
thin  I  can. 

Q.  I  am  not  examining  them. — A.  I  don't  remember  what  month  it  was. 

What  year  was  it  T — A.  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  last  year  or  this  year ;  the  mat- 
ter has  entirely  slipped  my  mind. 

Q.  "You  cannot  tell  whether  it  has  been  since  Christmas  or  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can- 
not ;  I  have  forgotten  entirely  as  to  the  time. 
Q.  Was  it  as  long  ago  as  last  snmmer,  the  summer  of  1875  f— A.  It  might  have  been. 

But  was  it  t — A.  I  don't  remember ;  It  has  entirely  escaped  my  memory. 
<j.  Ton  cannot  tell  an  occurrence  of  that  sort,  the  time  of  it,  within  a  year  I — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place  t— A.  It  took  place  in  New  York ;  I  can  tell  yon  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  in  1875  or  1876? — A.  No,  sir;  my  impression 
is  that  it  was  in  1875. 

Q-  Now  give  us  your  impression  as  to  the  month.— A.  I  have  no  impression  about 
that. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  either  one  of  the  twelve  months  of  1875  T— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  at  which  yon  discovered  the  shortage  of  these  one  hundred 
and  thirty  bonds  f — A.  It  was  about  the  1st  of  January,  1869. 

Q.  Then  when  did  you  discover  a  further  shortage  in  the  bonds  f— A.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  or  August. 

Q.  Yon  said  a  while  ago  yon  discovered  on  the  first  occasion  a  shortage  of  two  lots 
of  sO  and  50  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  determine  that  they  were  two  lots  of  bonds,  one  containing  80  bonds 
and  the  other  50  T — A.  Because  at  that  time  I  made  up  the  bond-account  and  discovered 
that  those  two  lots  were  missing. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  lots  "  of  bonds  f— A.  Eighty  consecutive  numbers  and  50 
consecutive  numbers ;  that  is  what  I  call  a  lot. 

Q..  Why  not  have  100  consecutive  numbers  ? — A.  Because  there  were  80  in  one  lot  of 
consecutive  numbers,  and  50  in  another  lot,  consecutive  numbers. 

Q.  Why  do  you  recollect  that  they  were  30  consecutive  numbers? — A.  Because  my 
recollection  is  good  on  that  point. 
Q.  What  consecutive  80  numbers  were  there  f — A.  That  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  It  is  bad  on  that  point  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  tell  if  I  had  the  memorandum  here 
that  was  in  the  Boston  office.   There  are  certain  thiugs  that  I  remember,  and  certain 
other  things  that  the  memorandum  would  tell  at  once. 

Q.  Then  yon  say  to  the  committee  that  that  company  is  paying  coupon  interest  on 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  and  have  received  not 
a  dollar  consideration  for  those. bonds  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  understand. 

Q.  That  if  a  proper  effort  had  been  made  it  could  have  been  discovered  who  holds 
these  bonds,  and,  as  far  as  yon  are  advised,  no  snoh  effort  has  been  made ;  is  that  your 
testimony  f — A.  I  think  they  could  discover  who  the  present  holders  are. 

Q.  Bow  could  they  do  it  T — A.  If  a  person  goes  and  presents  a  coupon  to  the  Union 
Trust  Company  and  asks  the  payment  of  it,  they  pay  it  to  him,  and  they  don't  ask  him 
who  he  is  or  where  he  got  it. 

Q.  They  could  ask  him.— A.  They  could  ask  him ;  but  suppose  he  should  say,  "My 
name  is  John  Smith  V 

Q.  If  Mr.  Ashe  brings  me  a  coupon  from  a  bond  of  mine  that  was  gotten  out  of  my 
hands  fraudulently  I  ask  Mr.  Ashe  where  he  got  that  coupon  from,  and  he  says  he  got 
it  from  Mr.  Megnire ;  I  ask  Mr.  Megnire  where  he  gets  It  from,  and  he  gets  it  from  Mr. 
S pence ;  and  Mr.  Spence  says  he  got  it  from  you.  Now,  in  that  way  I  can  trace  it  up 
to  the  man  who  cannot  trace  it  ont  of  his  hands,  and  that  man  holds  the  bond.  Now,  it 
seems  to  mo  the  road  to  the  bonds  is  so  plain  that  a  man  can  hardly  miss  it. — A.  That 
is  a  plan  that  I  recommended  to  the  company  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Speuce  was  with 
them ;  I  recommended  that  then,  when  the  thing  was  fresh,  it  should  be  done  on  the 
payment  of  the  very  next  coupons. 
Q.  Did  they  adopt  itf— A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  a  shortage  of  the  Government  bonds  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  that  to  the  committee. — A.  There  is  a  shortage  of  $110,000  iu  Government 
bonds. 

Q.  When  did  that  shortage  occur  ?— A.  It  occurred  about  the  1st  of  January,  1369. 
Q.  The  same  year  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  the  whole  of  that  shortage  occnr  at  that  time  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  at  onre. 
U.  Is  the  Government  paying  its  coupons  on  those  one  hundred  and  ten  bonds  1 — 
A  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  got  no  consideration  for  those  bonds? — 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  They  were  not  sold? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  ever  been  made  to  discover  the  holders  of  those  one  hundred  and 
ten  bonds  f— A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  With  what  success  f — A.  With  no  success. 

Q.  What  effort  wan  made  f— A.  The  company  did  not  keep  a  record  of  the  numbers 
of  the  bonds,  and  they  are  not  coupon  bonds,  bnt  registered  bonds.  These  bonds  were 
all  indorsed  by  the  treasurer  in  blank,  and  theu  they  circulated  like  a  certificate  of 
stock ;  they  were  pledged  by  the  company  as  collateral  for  loans,  110,000  for  $110,000 
in  money. 

Q.  Now.  when  they  come  to  get  the  interest  on  those  registered  bonds,  do  not  they 
bring  the  bonds  with  them  f— A.  No ;  they  have  to  be  transferred.  The  bonds  are  n<  t 
necessary  to  be  presented,  but  before  the  interest  is  paid  they  must  be  transferred  into 
other  names,  and  theu  those  parties  collect  the  interest  the  same  as  you  would  a  cer- 
tificate, a  dividend  on  stock. 

Q.  But  they  have  to  present  the  bonds?— A.  No,  sir;  they  don't  pie  tent  the  bonds 
at  alL 

Q.  They  present  a  certificate  that  they  hold  the  bonds f — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Q.  The  Government  pays  the  interest  on  those  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Government  pays 
the  interest  upon  them. 

Q.  When  they  go  to  the  treasurer  to  get  their  interest  upon  these  registered  bonds, 
what  do  they  bring  to  the  treasurer  to  show  that  they  hold  those  bonds  f — A.  The 
Government  has  a  list ;  they  make  up  a  list  of  whom  the  interest  is  payable  to  from  the 
books  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  then  the  party  who  collects  the  interest  must 
identify  himself  at  the  Treasury  as  being  the  party. 

Q.  Who  is  upon  the  Treasury  books  as  the  holder  of  the  110  registered  bonds  f— A. 
That  cannot  be  traced  out. 

Q.  Then  who  collects  the  interest  on  those  110,000  f — A.  We  cannot  separate  these  110 
from  a  large  number  of  others ;  that  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  entire  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  110  Government  bonds  upon  which  interest  is 
not  paid  f — A.  It  is  paid. 

Q.  Then  somebody  must  appear  upon  the  Treasury  books  as  the  owner  of  each  one 
of  these  bonds  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  these  110  bonds  are  out  of  a  lot  of  2,000,000,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  110  are  the  ones. 

Q.  I  can  understand  that,  but  the  Government  pays  interest  on  these  110  bonds  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  Government  bonds  is  the  same  as  the  first-mortgage  bonds  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  over  27,000,000,  or  about  27,000,000.  Now,  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
Department  there  are  bonds  representing  this  $27,000,000  and  charged  to  different  peo- 
ple, the  holders  of  each  one  of  those  bonds  put  down  on  the  Treasury  book ;  is  not  that 
so  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  there  most  be  110  of  those  to  which  there  is  no  owner?— A.  O,  no,  the  par- 
ties who  have  got  them  have  had  them  transferred  into  their  own  names,  or  have  sold 
them  over  and  over  again,  and  then  finally  been  transferred. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  trouble  about  finding  out  who  originally  got  the  110  bonds  t— 
A.  We  can  tell  where  all  the  bonds  that  the  company  had  were  at  a  certain  time;  then 
we  cannot  tell  anything  further. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  got  them  from  the  company T — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  show  who 
had  them  as  collateral  at  a  certain  date,  about  December  29,  1668. 

Q.  Collateral  for  loans  f— A.  Yes,  sir:  collateral  for  loans.  There  was  about  4,000,000 
that  the  company  had  on  hand  unsold,  and  these  were  pledged  as  collateral  to  loans. 

Q.  The  whole  4,000,000  f— A.  The  whole  4,000,000 ;  yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Were  those  loans  paid  off  f — A.  Yet,  sir. 

Q.  Then  were  the  bonds  returned  t — A.  The  parties  who  held  them  say  they  returned 
them,  but  there  was  missing  one  hundred  and  ten  bonds.  The  treasurer  or  the  assist- 
ant treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Tuttle,  paid  the  loans. 

Q.  What  had  Charles  Tuttle  to  do  with  the  company ;  anything  ?— A.  He  was  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  company.' 

Q.  He  bad  no  other  connection  with  it. — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever ;  he  received  and 
paid  out  all  the  moneys. 

A.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  it.  The  books  of  the  Treasury  show  now  the  present 
holders  of  these  bonds  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  understand  aright,  then,  the  Treasury  books  show  that  these  bonds  are  now 
held  by  certain  people.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  f— A.  All  of  them  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  difficulty  in  accounting  for  that  shortage  is  that  yon  cannot  tell  which  ones  of 
all  these  bonds  were  the  one  hundred  and  ten  that  were  not  sold  by  the  company  f — A. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  of  overcoming  that  trouble  f— A.  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  over- 
come it. 
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9-  With  what  mice  ess  ! — A.  With  none  at  all.  I  got  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
a  list  of  whom  these  bonds  had  been  transferred  to  and  did  everything  I  could  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Have  these  bonds  passed  through  many  different  hands?— A.  While  they  were  in- 
dorsed they  very  frequently  changed  hands,  a  great  many  times,  and  then  they  would 
only  be  transferred  whenever  the  dividend  was  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Did  the  name  of  each  man  appear  on  the  bond  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all  nntil  it 
was  transferred. 

Q.  Up  to  what  date  did  Charles  Tnttle  pay  the  interest  on  these  bonds  f— A.  He  paid 
only  to  the  1st  of  January,  1869 ;  he  never  paid  any  interest  after  that. 

Q.  Has  the  Government  paid  any  interest  on  them  since  f — A.  O,  yes ;  the  Govern- 
ment has  con  tinned  to  pay  the  interest  on  these  bonds. 

Q.  Who  paid  it  f  Do  you  say  Charles  Tnttle  did  f— A.  No ;  he  never  paid  the  inter- 
est on  these  Government  bonds ;  the  Government  pays  it  direct ly  to  the  holders ;  it 
does  not  pass. through  the  company. 

Q.  You  said  Charles  Tnttle  paid  it  t— A.  I  supposed  you  meant  the  first-mortgage 
bonds. 

Q.  No;  I  was  talking  about  the  Government  bonds. — A.  He  never  has  paid  any  in- 
terest on  the  Government  bonds. 
Q.  Who  paid  the  interest  t — A.  The  Government  paid  it. 

(f.  Charles  Tnttle  was  the  assistant  treasurer  f — A.  No ;  he  was  the  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  not  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  There  was  a  Tnttle  that  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States;  that  is 
another  man  T— A.  That  is  another  man.  Mr.  Tnttle  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  not  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  What  was  the  Tattle's  name  that  was  assistant  treasurer  t— A.  I  don't  remember 
that. 

Q.  Up  to  -what  time  did  Charles  Tuttle,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  pay 
the  interest  on  the  first-mortgage  bonds  T — A.  The  1st  of  January,  1669. 

Q.  Who  has  paid  it  since  f — A.  They  have  been  paid  in  Boston  by  the  company. 

Q.  By  the  assistant  treasurer  t— A.  By  the  treasurer  in  Boston ;  they  have  been  paid 
by  Morton,  Bliss  A  Co.  and  by  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  f — A.  Of  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  that  company  T— A.  That  is  a  company  organized  under  the  statutes  of 
the  8tate  of  Hew  York. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  a  special  charter  or  not. 

Q.  What  connection  had  the  Union  Trust  Company  with  the  Union  Pacific  T — A.  Not 
any  whatever. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Union  Trust  Company  pay  the  interest  f — A.  Because  it  was  a  trust 
company  organized  to  do  banking  business  and  to  take  trusts. 

Q.  It  was  merely  a  payment  through  the  trust  company  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Not  by  the  company  f— A.  The  money  was  deposited  with  them,  and  then  they 
paid  the  coupons. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  something  of  the  connection  between  them ;  did  Mr. 
Tnttle,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  pay  any  loans  of 
the  company  after  January,  1869  T— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  he  pay  them  f— A.  Up  to  the  19th  of  March,  1869 . 

<j.  Did  he  pay  any  after  the  19th  of  March,  1«69 1— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  pay  after  that  time  T— A.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly.  Mr.  H.  C.  Crane  paid 
some ;  Mr.  C.  8.  Bnshnell,  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  Mr.  William  T.  Glidden.  On  the  19th  of 
March  the  company's  office  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  sheriff,  and  then  the  loans 
were  taken  care  of  the  best  they  could  do  it.  I  went  to  New  Jersey  and  remained  at 
home. 

Q.  Who  are  these  gentlemen  that  you  have  named  that  paid  these  loans  after  the 
19th  of  March  f — A.  Mr.  H.  C.  Crane  was  secretary  of  the  trustees  under  the  Oakes 
Ames  contract.  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  is  well  known.  Mr.  William  T.  Glidden  is  a  promi- 
nent Boston  roan,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  stockholders.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Bnshnell  is  a  gentleman  that  is  well  known  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company. 

Q.  They  were  trustees  of  the  Oakes  Ames  contract,  did  you  say  ?— A.  Mr.  Bnshnell 
was. 

Q.  Who  else  T — A.  No  other,  not  of  these  gentlemen  that  I  have  named. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  trustees  of  the  Oakes  Ames  contract  T— A.  They  were  Sidney 
Dillon,  Benjamin  E.  Bates,  H.  8.  McComb,  T.  C.  Duraut,  and  Mr.  Bnshnell— five. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Oakes  Ames  contract  require  trustees  T — A.  That  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion for  me  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  go  into  trust ;  did  he  fail  f — A.  O,  no ;  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  did  not 
wish  to  execute  the  contract  for  so  many  millions  himself,  and  he  assigned  it  to  these 
trustees. 

<J.  For  what  purpose  T— A.  That  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
tbat  part  of  it ;  I  had  no  interest  in  it. 
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Q.  I  cannot  understand  why  Oakea  Ames  should  want  trustees  to  carry  on  a  contract. 
In  our  country  when  a  man  goes  into  trnat  and  makes  trustees,  it  is  ou  account  of  em- 
barrassment in  business. — A.  Mr.  Oakes  Ames's  testimony  is  all  given  there,  and  he 
states  the  reason  fully  in  his  own  testimony  why  he  did  it. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Crane  you  say  was  secretary  of  the  trustees  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  secretary  for 
the  trustees. 

Q.  Was  not  he  assistant  treasurer  of  the  trustees! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  assistant  treas- 
urer also. 

Q.  And  these  gentlemen  took  care  of  the  loans  from  the  time  you  left  the  office  and 
went  to  New  Jersey  until  you  returned  t — A.  They  took  care  of  them  ever  after  that. 
Q.  Ever  after  that T— A.  Ever  after;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  sort  of  a  flight  of  the  company,  was  it  not  f  Jim  Fisk  was  after  you. — 
A.  Jim  Fisk  was  after  them ;  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  thing.  I  locked  up  the  safe  on  the 
19th  of  March,  and  was  told  to  go  home  and  remain  there  until  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  But  before  going  home  you  had  missed  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  bonds  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  back  yon  missed  the  balance,  making  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  f — A.  It  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  it  might 
have  been  two  hundred  and  forty-seven ;  I  don't  remember.  If  the  Fisk  raid  had  not 
taken  place  I  should  have  made  an  effort  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  July  coupons 
to  trace  the  two  hundred  and  thirty,  because  I  should  have  paid  the  coupons  myself, 
and  I  should  not  have  paid  them  unless  I  knew  whom  I  paid  them  to. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  in  July,  why  did  you  not  make  the  same  effort  f — A.  Those 
July  coupons  have  never  been  paid  to  this  day. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  some  coupons  had  been  paid  f — A.  I  was  not  then  an  officer 
of  the  company';  the  company  had  moved  its  office  to  Boston,  and  I  refused  to  go  to 
Boston.  I  did  go  there  for  a  time ;  sometimes  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  twice  a 
week,  but  I  severed  my  connection  with  them  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  I  didn't  wish  to  go  to  Boston  ;  the  salary  was  no  compensa- 
tion for  me  to  remove  to  Boston. 

Q.  Why  did  the  company  move  to  Boston  f— A.  They  were  driven  out  of  New  York 
by  the  Fisk  raid. 

Q.  Jim  was  too  many  for  you  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  corrupt  judges  were ;  take  a  lot  of 
judges,  they  can  drive  a  concern  anywhere. 

Q.  Had  you  any  connection  with  the  company  after  the  company  moved  to  Boston  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  still  remained  auditor  of  the  company. 

Q.  Until  how  long  T— A.  Until  1870  or  1871,  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  exact  date  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  state  the  exact  date  of  my 
retirement. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  try  and  be  accurate  about  the  dates;  it  seems  to  me  a  man  could 
state  accurately  what  time  he  severed  his  official  connection  with  a  great  company  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  remained  auditor  of  the  company  until  1870  or  1871  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  in  New  York  that  you  could  find  out  where  these  first-mortgage 
bonds  were  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  may  have  said  that  I  conld  find  out  where  they  were  at 
present  by  the  coupons.  I  might,  if  I  were  paying  the  coupons,  find  out  where  they 
were  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Dillon  that  you  could  find  out  where  they  were  f — A.  I 
don't  recollect  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Who  does  pay  those  coupons  now!— A.  The  Union  Trust  Company  pay  them  in 
New  York  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company  pays  them  in  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  treasurer  or  inform  him  that  you  could  find  out  T — A.  Who 
the  present  holders  of  the  bonds  were  f 

Q.  Yes  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  connection  with  the  company,  and  have  not  had  for 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  company  did  not  know  who  the  present  holder  was 
when  these  coupons  were  presented  f — A.  No,  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  because 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  These  bonds  were  lost  in  early  1869  f— A.  One  hundred  and  thirty  were  lost  in 
January,  1869. 

Q.  You  remained  auditor  until  1870  or  1871  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  the  coupons  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  paid  the  coupons. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  coupon  that  you  paid ;  what  time  f— A.  January.  1369. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  them  after  that  T — A.  Notsir;  never  subsequent  to  that.  I  never 
handled  any  coupon  subsequently. 

Q.  Who  did  pay  them  after  that ;  the  treasurer  in  Boston  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  by 
Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  the  Union  Trust  Company  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  make  the  effort  while  yon  were  auditor  to  find  out  the  present 
holders  of  these  bonds  f— A.  I  did  make  every  effort  that  I  could  make. 
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Q.  Why  could  yon  not  succeed  T  You  say  you  could  succeed  now. — A.  Because  I 
didn't  pay  the  coupons. 

Q.  You  could  learn  from  those  who  did  pay  them  who  they  paid  them  to,  could  you 
not  f — A.  I  could  if  they  had  paid  them ;  Mr.  Spence  paid  some  of  them. 

Q.  Could  you  not  get  from  Mr.  Spence  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  he  paid 
them  T — A.  Couldn't  I  have  obtained  from  him  the  names  of  the  parties  f 

Q.  Yea. — A.  I  could  through  the  treasurer.  I  did  what  I  could,  but  I  don't  recollect 
now. 

Q.  The  person  who  paid  these  bonds  had  a  list  of  the  payments,  of  course  T— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  When  yon  take  coupons  in,  is  there  any  name  on  them  to  indicate  to  whom  the 
coupons  were  paid  f — A.  My  practice  was  to  have  the  name  upon  the  envelope,  though 
a  party  might  give  a  fraudulent  name. 

Q.  Do  not  they  put  the  name  on  the  coupons  T— A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  They  just  put  the  name  on  the  envelope? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  when  you  come  to  enter  those  transactions  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
did  you  state  to  whom  the  conpons  were  paid  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  entry  made  f — A  On  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  we  simply  entered 
so  many  coupons  paid ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Nothing  else  f— A.  Nothing  else ;  no,  sir ;  I  don't  know  how  it  was  done  subse- 
quently. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  upon  Mr.  Spence  or  any  other  person  to  give  you  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  received  the  payment  for  these  coupons  f— A.  No,  sir :  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  conpons  are  kept  by  the  company  now  T — A  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  still  kept  in  the  envelopes,  with  the  names  on 
the  envelopes  of  the  persons  who  received  coupons  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  4s  anything  in  the  office  of  the  company  to  indicate 
to  whom  these  bonds  were  paid  T — A  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  ask  Mr.  Spence  for  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  he  paid  these 
coupons  f — A  I  have  no  recollection.  My  duties  as  auditor  during  the  time  the  com- 
pany's office  was  in  Boston  were  not  the  same  that  they  were  in  New  York,  because  I 
went  to  Boston  sometimes  only  once  in  two  weeks,  and  remained  only  three  days. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  bnt  you  were  an  officer  of  the  company  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  could  have  found  out  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
if  you  bad  known  who  collected  the  coupons. — A.  You  could  have  found  the  present 
holders  of  the  bonds. 

Q.  Why  did  not  yon  as  an  officer  of  the  company  make  that  effort  f— A.  I  did  state  to 
the  officers  of  the  company  that  that  was  the  course  to  pursue. 

Q.  What  were  you  informed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  T — A.  I  don't  recollect 
now. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  effort  themselves  or  instruct  you  to  make  any  effort  ? — A. 
They  did  not  instruct  me  to  make  any  effort. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  effort  themselves  t— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  they  say  to  you  that  they  would  make  the  effort? — A.  I  don't -recollect. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  you  for  not  instructing  you  to  make  the  effort?— A.. 
Because  I  should  have  told,  them  I  would  resign  my  office  then  and  there. 

Q.  For  what  ?— A.  Because  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Boston.  I  wouldn't  go  to  Boston 
to  stay,  and  be  compelled  to  stay  there  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  company. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  gone  there  to  make  this  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would 
not  have  gone  there  to  stay  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  stay  all  the  time. — A.  It  would  have  required  me  to  be  there  contin- 
ually to  make  a  proper  investigation. 

Q.  No ;  there  must  be  some  end  to  an  investigation.  You  would  not  have  gone  there 
to  make  an  effort  to  find  these  bonds  T—  A.  I  did  make  several  efforts  to  find  the  bonds, 
bnt  not  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  way  ?— A.  I  tried  to  trace  them  out  by  numbers  to  the  parties  who 
had  them. 

Q.  What  was  your  success  in  that  direction  ? — A.  I  was  not  successful. 

Q.  Did  you  find  nothing  at  all  ? — A.  In  regard  to  the  one  huudred  and  thirty,  I  have 
stated  that  the  books  show  where  they  were  last  placed. 

y.  Did  you  find  none  of  the  missing  bonds  in  that  effort  ?  You  say  you  undertook 
to  trace  out  these  missing  bonds  by  the  numbers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  effort  to  trace  out  these  missing  bonds  successful  to  any  extent  ? — A.  It 
was  not  successful  in  telling  where  they  were. 

y.  In  what  particular  was  it  successful  ? — A.  It  was  successful  in  telling  where  these 
on*-  hnndred  and  thirty  bonds  were,  the  last  record  of  them  on  the  books. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? — A.  That  I  don't  remember ;  the  auditor  has  a  full  list,  made 
out  since  this  investigation. 
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Q.  Have  not  some  of  these  missing  bonds  come  to  band  ?—  A.  Come  to  band  in  what 
respect  ? 

Q.  To  the  company.  Have  they  not  turned  up  ?— A.  I  presume  they  may  have ;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  but  do  not  you  know  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  say  whether  the  company  have  found  ont  where  any  of  these 
missing  bonds  are f — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  And  what  is  more,  I  don't  think  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  find  out. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  I  thonght  a  while  ago  it  was  entirely  so. — A.  It  is  possible  to  find  out  where  they 
are  at  present ;  it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  who  got  them  from  the  company  without 
paving  for  them.   That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  What  can  be  the  trouble  there  T  Because  if  they  find  out  where  they  are  now,  and 
make  the  present  holder  account  for  where  he  got  them,  they  can  trace  them  back  then 
until  you  get  to  some  man  who  cannot  trace  them  any  more  f — A.  I  will  give  yon  a  little 
history.  There  is  one  bond  now  lying  in  the  Safe  Deposit  Company — a  bond  that  has 
been  found ;  somebody  in  the  Safe  Deposit  vaults  has  left  a  bond  lying  in  one  of  those 
little  pigeon-holes.  This  I  am  told  by  the  president  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company ; 
that  bond  has  been  found,  and  he  has  got  it  posted  up  that  this  bond  Is  there — one  of 
the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  I  went  to  the  company  books  and 
found  out  who  the  bond  was  originally  sold  to,  then  I  went  to  that  man's  books  and 
found  out  who  he  sold  it  to,  and  then  I  go  to  that  man  and  ask  him,  and  I  want  to 
trace  that  bond  to  its  rightful  owner.  That  man  says,  "  I  won't  tell  you  anything 
about  it."  Another  man,  when  you  attempt  to  trace  these  other  bonds  back,  and  you 
come  to  a  place  where  his  books  don't  show,  he  says,  "  I  didn't  keep  any  record  of  my 
bonds." 

Q.  If  a  man  refused  to  say  where  he  got  the  bonds,  would  not  yon  conclude  at  once 
that  he  got  them  fraudulently  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  all  brokers  do  not  keep  a  record. 

Q.  If  a  man  says,  "  I  don't  know,"  you  might  not  think  so ;  but  if  he  said,  "  I  won't 
tell  you  f  " — A.  That  is  where  a  man  refuses  to  tell ;  that  is  not  a  case  of  that  kind;  it 
was  where  we  traced  the  bonds  from  the  company  to  find  who  the  present  owners  are. 

Q.  That  man  who  refused  to  tell  you,  if  he  knew  and  refused  to  tell  you,  it  must  have 
been  from  some  corrupt  motive f — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Who  is  the  present  auditor  that  succeeded  you?— A.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  called  upon  yon  to  help  him  trace  out  these  lost  bonds  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  reply  f — A.  I  have  assisted  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  t— A.  The  result  was  that  he  has  a  full  list  of  where  they 
were  the  last  record  we  have  of  them. 

Q.  Where  were  they  f — A.  That  I  can't  remember;  he  has  the  list  himself ;  he  made 
it  up  'fhe  has  it  now  in  his  possession.  , 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  that  list  if  it  was  shown  to  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  in  f — A.  Mr.  Wilbur's  own  handwriting.  I  don't  think 
it  will  ever  be  shown  to  me,  unless  he  shows  it.  That  was  made  up  during  the  present 
year. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  original  memoranda  made  by  you  last  summer  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  What  did  ypu  say  about  them  t— A.  Not  the  memoranda  made  last  summer,  but 
the  memorandum  that  was  made  when  I  was  tracing  these  bonds. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  memoranda  that  you  made  last  summerf— A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect making  any  last  summer. 

Q.  The  memorandum  that  you  made  when  you  were  tracing  these  bonds  is  the  only 
memorandum  you  madef — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  What  remark  did  you  make  about  that  memorandum  when  you  saw  it?— -A.  I 
don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  they  were  original  ?— A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  And  important  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  would  trace  the  missing  bonds?— A.  Not  exactly  in  that  manner  I 
didn't  say  it. 

Q.  State  the  manner  in  which  you  did. — A.  I  said  that  they  were  tracers  of  the 
bonds. 

Q.  And  did  not  yon  refuse  to  trace  them  ?— A.  I  rof  used  to  furnish  any  information  to 
these  gentlemen  behind  me,  but  I  have  since  furnished  the  full  information  to  the  com- 
pany which  those  papers  indicated. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ref  use' to  trace  them  upon  that  occasion  ? — A.  In  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen  I  did. 

Q.  And  to  explain  to  them  the  reason,  because  Mcguire  would  make  money  out  of 
them?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  reason. 
Q.  And  because  he  was  to  get  a  portion  of  the  bonds  you  would  not  assist  the  com- 
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pany  to  get  tbe  balance? — A.  Yes,  I  would.  I  did  it  cheerfully,  at  the  request  of  the 
company  snbseqneutly ;  I  went  to  Boston  and  did  it. 

Q.  A  while  ago  you  said  you  would  not  go  to  Boston  to  trace  them  T— A.  I  wouldn't 
go  to  Boston  to  live, 

Q.  I  did  not  aak  you  about  going  to  Boston  to  live;  it  was  about  going  to  Boston  to 
trace  out  these  bonds. — A.  To  pursue  the  method  that  I  spokeof  would  require  my  being 
there  permanently.  The  method  of  tracing  them  out  by  coupons  would  have  required 
a  different  method  from  this  one. 

Q.  Was  that  your  method? — A.  This  method  was  to  take  these  memorandums  which 
I  delivered  to  Mr.  Spence  for  safe-keeping,  with  the  instruction  that  they  were  impor- 
tant memorandums  and  to  be  retained  in  Boston  in  his  possession  until  I  returned 
again  a  week  or  two  subsequently,  that  I  might  pursue  the  investigation  further. 
When  I  returned  to  Boston  they  could  not  be  found,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Spence  says 
they  have  turned  up  in  the  waste-basket.  If  so,  I  certainly  delivered  them  to  him  as 
important  memorandums  to  be  kept. 

Q.  The  memorandum  turned  up  in  the  waste-basket?— A.  There  is  where  he  says 
he  found  it.   I  took  these  memorandums  when  I  was  in  Boston,  and  with  Mr.  Wilbur 
went  through  the  books  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Wilbur  has  now  a  full  list  of  where 
these  bombs  were  the  last  record  the  company  has  of  them. 
By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  What  is  the  (bite  of  the  time  that  yon  ascertained  where  the  bonds  were  ? — A. 
The  one  hundred  and  thirty  was  about  the  1st  of  January  and  the  balauce  were  the 
Nth  of  March,  1669. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  those  memorandums  wonld  show  where  these 
bonds  were  at  that  date?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Q.  In  whose  hands  they  were  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  thirty  in  January  and  the  balauce  in  March?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  They  were  the  only  missing  bonds  on  that  date  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  to  Mew  York  and  found  that  there  were  other  missing 
bonds,  did  you  ever  find  out  in  whose  hands  they  were  at  the  time  ? — A.  We  have  just 
traced  them  up  from  these  memoranda  that  Mr.  Wilbur  had. 

Q.  So  that  you  can  by  the  assistance  of  those  memoranda  tell  the  committee  into 
whose  hands  these  bonds  went  when  they  first  disappeared  from  thecompauy's  posses- 
sion?—A.  Yea,  sir;  Mr.  Wilbur  has  a  full  statemeut  of  them  already  made  up,  and  he 
has  the  original  memoranda  in  his  possession. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  when  those  memoranda  were  made  out  by  Mr.  Wil- 
bur?—A.  No,  sir.  t 

By  Mr.  Huston: 
Q.  Since  Christmas  ?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  Jannary. 

Q.  Was  it  your  duty  as  auditor  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  often  the  directors  met  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
(f.  Were  you  ever  present  at  the  meetings  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  Government  directors  on  that  road  at  .the  time  these  bonds  were 
missing  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  who  they  were. 
Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  Qovernment  directors  to  find  out 
where  these  bonds,  either  the  first  mortgage  or  the  registered  bonds  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

df.  Was  not  one  of  these  memoranda  that  you  made  placed  in  your  hands  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  the  investigating  committee  in  Boston  ?— A.  I  don't  recollect  about  that; 
it  is  about  three  years  since  that  investigating  committee. 

Q.  Y'on  do  not  recollect  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Wilaon  about  these  memoranda  ?— A. 
Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  these  memoranda'  been  in  the  hands  of  the  company  ever  since  then  ? — A.  I 
dont  know. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  why  you  did  not  help,  after  making  that  memorandum,  to  find 
these  bonds  ?— A.  The  memorandum  was  lost;  it  was  delivered  by  me  to  Mr.  Spence 
for  safe  keeping,  and  when  I  came  back  to  Boston  again  it  could  not  be  found. 

Q.  When  was  it  delivered  to  Mr.  Spence  ?— A.  In  1869,  in  the  fall. 

(J.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Boston  ?— A.  I  went  back  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two, 

Q.  In  that  time  it  was  lost  ? — A.  That  memorandum  was  lost. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Spence  for  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  did. 
(J.  What  was  his  reply  ?— A.  I  have  forgotteu  what  his  reply  was. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  13, 1876. 

G.  M.  Dodge  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  whether  yon  are  officially  connected  with  any  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads ;  and  if  so,  which  f  and  for  how  long  yon  have  been  so  connected,  and  in  what 
official  capacity. — Answer.  I  am  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  I 
have  been  connected  with  that  railroad  ever  since  its  inception,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  years. 

Q.  State  how. — A.  I  was  chief  engineer  of  the  road  dnring  its  construction ;  and  after 
its  completion  I  was  a  director  nntil  1871  or  1872, 1  forget  wbicb,  whem  I  took  charge 
of  the  Texas  Pacific.  I  became  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  again  in  1874  or  1875, 1 
forget  which ;  1875, 1  think. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connection  with  any  other  road  than  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  many  roads. 

Q.  State  with  which  you  have  been  connected  officially. — A.  I  was  connected  with 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  other  railroads. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  connected  with  any  other  of  the  roads  named  in  the  resolution  of 
the  31st  of  January,  1876,  under  which  this  investigation  is  now  being  made  f  — A.  I 
think  not.  [After  having  examined  the  resolution.]  Yes,  here  is  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific :  I  have  been  a  director  of  that  road. 

Q.  When  and  for  how  long  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon ;  I  was  a  director  in  it  one  or  two 
years.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  the  years ;  it  has  been  some  time  ago, 
however ;  my  connection  with  that  was  merely  incidental.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
-  Q.  State  if  you  know  whether  the  Union  Pacific  oompany  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  granting  money,  bonds,  and  land  subsidies  to  that  company  in  the 
construction  of  their  railroad  and  telegraph-line. — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  exists 
I  think  they  have ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  they  have  not  complied  with  it. 

Q .  Do  you  know  whether  the  stock  was  paid  in  in  cash  or  not  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  your  duties  confined  to  the  construction  of  the  road  in  the  early  part  of 
your  connection  with  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  road  for  the 
company. 

O.  From  when  until  when  T— A.  From  May,  1866,  until  1870.  My  duties  were  to 
make  all  the  surveys,  locate  the  road,  and  see  that  the  road  was  built  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

Q.  During  that  period  did  you  know  anything  of  the  affairs  of  said  company  except 
so  far  as  pertains  to  your  duties  as  chief  engineer  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  said  company  formed  within  itself  corporate  or  con- 
struction companies  for  the  purpose  of  subletting  under  such  corporate  or  construction 
companies,  contracts  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  that  road  or  any  portion 
thereof  f — A.  I  know  that  the  road  was  constructed  by  a  separate  company  from  the 
Union  Pacific. 

Q.  Was  that  separate  company  formed  with  the  Union  Pacific  Comrany  t— A.  Well, 
I  think  there  were  people  in  the  company  that  were  in  the  Union  Pacinc  Company,  and 
those  outside  of  it  besides. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  money,  land,  and  bond  subsidies  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  properly  used  by  the  company  in  the  construction  of  their  road  f — 
A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  knowledge  go  f— A.  As  engineer  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
spending  the  money,  outside  of  my  department. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject? — A.  No,  no  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject outside  of  my  department,  except  the  general  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  issued  by  the  Uniou  Pacific 
Railroad  f — A.  I  know  of  the  bonds.  I  know  that  they  were  issued  and  the  character 
of  the  bonds. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  is  any  shortage  in  the  bonds  or  not  ? — A.  I  know  that 
there  is  said  to  be ;  that  is,  we  thiuk  there  is. 

Q.  To  what  extent  f— I  think  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty-three  bonds,  though  I  will 
not  be  positive  about  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Hlnton.  The  exact  number,  I  believe,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  there  are 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  one  lot  and  seven  in  another. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  state  from  my  memory;  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  looked 
into  it.  I  should  say  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  Are  those  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  of  the 
Union  Pacinc  Railroad. 
Q.  They  are  not  the  Government  subsidy  bonds T—  A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  HrxTON: 

Q.  Is  there  any  shortage  in  the  Government  subsidy  bonds  ? — A.  We  think  there  is. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  shortage.   I  suppose  yon  mean  a  loss. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  shortage,  as  I  understand. — A.  It  is  said  there  is  a  loss 
or  shortage  in  Government  bonds  also.  I  do  not  know  it  with  certainty.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  To  what  extent  f — A.  I  think  there  are  abont  one  hundred  of  them,  or  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hi'STOX.    The  number  is  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  Witness.   One  hundred  and  ten  are  reported  lost. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  :  • 

Q.  Both  the  subsidy  bonds  and  the  first-mortgage-railroad-conipanj-  bombs  are  bonds 
of  $1,0  )0  each  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  HUNTOK : 

Q.  Altogether  there  aro  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  bonds  lost.  8tate,  if  yon  can, 
how  that  loss  or  shortage  occurred. — A.  I  can  only  state  it  from  hearsay ;  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  State  what  effort  has  been  made  by  the  company  to  recover  those  lost  bonds,  if 
any  has  been  made. — A.  Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  company  several  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed,  and  the  company  has  also  employed  for  nearly  two  years 
a  thorongh  accountant  to  try  to  find  them.   I  was  on  one  of  the  committees  myself. 

Q.  Name  the  committees  and  the  accountant. — A.  I  cannot  do  that  from  memory.  I 
remember  that  Mr.  Hiram  Price,  a  Government  director,  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
committees,  and  gave  it  a  long  examination ;  after  that  it  went  into  the  hands,  I  think, 
of  the  executive  officers ;  and  Mr.  Wilbur  finally  took  charge  of  it,  and  I  think  he  has 
been  at  work  on  it  ever  since.  In  1875  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  myself  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  it,  and  we  spent  a  good  while  upon  it,  and  turned  over 
all  the  information  we  bad  to  the  company. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  get  f — A.  We  did  not  get  much. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  did  get. — A.  I  gave  the  examination  my  personal  attention  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  together  with  Mr.  Gould's  secretary.  We  endeavored  to  find  out 
the  lost  numbers.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  number  of  bonds  that  were  gone, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  get  down  to  the  exact  numbers. 

Q.  You  mean  the  number  on  each  bond  T— A.  The  number  on  each  bond.  I  was  taken 
sick,  and  could  not  give  it  any  more  attention.  In  fact,  we  carried  it  as  far  as  we  could 
ourselves,  and  then  I  turned  it  over  to  the  executive  officers  or  to  the  company  in  Bos- 
tjo,  to  verify  as  far  as  we  had  gone,  if  possible,  from  the  information  we  had  got.  It 
was  then  taken  up  by  another  committee,  and  that  is  the  end  of  my  personal  Jtnowl- 
e  lge  of  the  matter.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  local  committee  in  Boston,  where  the  books 
were. 

Q.  If  yon  had  got  the  numbers  of  the  missing  bonds,  could  you  not  have  traced  them 
to  the  holders  f — A.  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

Q.  Conld  you  not  have  traced  them  to  their  present  holders  f — A.  No,  sir ;  because 
the  numbers  did  not  show  on  the  bond-books. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  understand  my  question. 

The  Witness.  Yon  mean  the  number  on  each  bond  f 

Mr.  Hunton.  Yes;  if  yon  had  found  that,  could  you  not  have  found  the  holder  i 

The  Witness.  To-day  f 

Mr.  Hunton.  To-day. 

A.  That  we  might  have  done. 

Q.  If  you  had  found  the  present  holder  of  the  bonds,  conld  you  not  have  found  the 
man  who  originally  got  them  from  the  company  f— A.  Mr.  Wilbur  can  probably  an- 
swer that  better  than  I,  because  he  has  followed  it  up. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  it  as  far  as  you  can.— A.  I  could  not  tell,  bocanse  I  have 
not  fried ;  but  from  the  experience  others  have  had,  I  should  think  not.  You  might 
find  the  man  who  had  possession  of  the  bond ;  he  perhaps  bought  it  on  the  market ; 
you  might  go  to  the  banker  or  broker  from  whom  he  nought  it,  but  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  does  not  know  where  he  did  get  it. 

Q.  Do  not  brokers  and  bankers  keep  books? — A.  Yes,  they  keep  books ;  but  they  do 
not  keep  a  record  of  the  numbers  of  the  bonds. 

Q.  Is  it  not  most  probable  that  many  of  these  bonds  are  held  as  permanent  invest- 
ments and  are  not  on  the  market,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  f — A.  I  think  there  are 
many  of  our  bonds  held  in  that  way. 

Q.  Any  bonds  so  held  conld  be  traced,  could  they  not  T — A.  Into  the  hands  of  the 
present  holders,  bnt  perhaps  not  back  of  that.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  how- 
ever. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 
Q.  The  bonds  are  all  payable  to  bearer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pass  to  purchasers  without  indorsement  ? — A.  And  pass  without  indorsement. 
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By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  They  are  coupon  bonds? — A.  Yea,  sir.  • 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 
Q.  And  the  coupons  are  also  payable  to  bearer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  holder  of  a  bond  may  cut  off  the  coupon  and  sell  it,  or  pass  it  to  a  party 
for  collection,  without  you  being  able  to  reach  the  holder  of  the  bond  ?— A.  Certainly ; 
I  could  not  tell  anything  about  it.  I  know  I  hold  bonds  myself,  but  I  cannot  tell  any- 
thing about  from  whom  I  got  them. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  holder  of  the  bonds  generally  takes  (>ff  the  coupons,  and 
carries  them  to  the  nearest  banker,  and  has  them  placed  to  his  dfedit  or  collected  for 
his  account? — A.  Yes, sir?  Let  me  suggest  here  iu  the  case  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
Government  bonds  

Mr.  Huston.  They  are  registered  bonds  ? 

The  Witness.  We  collected  the  interest  on  the  coupons  to  those  and  undertook  to 
trace  them  back,  but  we  utterly  failed.  I  cannot  go  into  a  statement  of  these  matters, 
because  I  have  not  investigated  them.  Mr.  Wilbur  and  those  men  who  have  investigated 
them  are  competent  to  answer  all  those  questions.  I  confined  myself  to  the  duty  of 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  numbers  on  these  bonds,  and  there  my  duty  ended,  and  I 
turned  my  information  over  to  the  board. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  out  the  numbers  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  investigation  was  a  failure  ?— A.  We  did  not  succeed. 

Q.  You  got  nothing  valuable?— A.  No.   They  reported  to  me  that  they  had  kuown 
previously  all  the  knowledge  that  we  turned  over  to  them.   I  turned  over  all  the 
papers  to  the  next  committee. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  putting  on  the  record  a  correct  understanding  of  this,  let  me 
state  what  I  understand  you  mean  by  loss  or  shortage  of  bonds.  You  mean,  if  I  tinder- 
stand  you,  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Government  subsidy  bonds  issued  to 
the  railroad  company,  and  a  certain  number  of  railroad  first-mortgage  bonds  that  were 
issued,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  person  or  persons,  and  the  proceeds 
of  which  have  never  been  paid  into  the  railroad  company. — A.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  railroad  has  received  no  consideration  for  those  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds? 

The  Witness.  Now  let  me  say  that  during  my  investigation  of  this  matter  I  could 
see  plainly  where  we  might  have  received  money  for  those  bonds  and  it  not  appear 
upon  the  books. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Tell  us  how  ?— A.  It  appeared  daring  the  investigation  that  a  part  of  these  bonds 
were  lost  during  what  was  known  as  the  risk  raid  upon  us. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  State  what  the  Fisk  raid  was.— A.  Mr.  Fisk  commenced  a  salt  against  ns  in  New 
York  and  served  an  injunction  upon  us,  and  closed  up  our  safe*  and  books,  and  drove 
us  out  of  New  York.  We  were  not  allowed  to  keep  any  books  or  anything  else.  We 
were  enjoined  from  doing  anything. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  An  injunction  would  not  drive  any  person  out  of  New  York.— A.  It  did  drive  us 
out.  We  had  to  go  out  and  stay  out,  and  we  had  to  come  to  Congress  in  order  to  get 
the  right  to  remove  our  office  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  with  our  business. 
They  took  and  sealed  up  our  safes  and  books.  During  these  times  a  portion  of  these 
bonds  were  lost,  and  a  portion  had  been  lost  before.  During  that  time  money  was  bor- 
rowed on  these  bonds,  and  I  could  see  plainly  that  in  the  way  that  matter  was  done 
that  money  might  have  been  returned  to  ns  and  the  bonds,  and.  no  record  kept  of  it ; 
or  that  the  bonds  could  have  been  sold  for  the  money  that  was  borrowed.  That  is 
what  I  gathered  from  the  investigation  that  I  had. 

Q.  That  is  all  speculation  on  your  part  ?— A.  That  is  the  idea  that  I  got  from  it.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  true. 

Q.  It  is  the  theory  you  formed  ? — A.  It  is  the  theory  I  formed.  I  could  see  why  that 
might  have  been  done.  I  have  no  doubt  a  portion  of  those  bonds  were  lost  or  stolen, 
and  I  did  think  the  company  might  have  got  the  proceeds  or  a  portion  of  them  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Yon  stated  a  while  ago  that  a  portion  of  the  bonds  were  lost  during  the  Fisk  raid. 
How  could  they  have  been  lost  during  the  Fisk  raid  ?  You  stated  that  the  money  was- 
borrowed  during  the  Fisk  raid,  and  it  might  notjhave  been  returned  or  may  have  been 
stolen.  State  how  yon  could  have  borrowed  money  on  those  bonds  when  they  were 
locked  up  in  the  safe  f— A.  They  were  not  locked  up  in  the  safe;  they  took  them  out. 

Q.  Who  got  them  out  ?— A.  The  officers  of  the  company. 
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Q.  The  Union  Pacific  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  them  out  after  they  were  locked  np  t— A.  They  took  them  out 
before  the  safes  were  sealed  up. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  sealed  up  in  the  safe  T— A.  No. 

Q.  The  Fiak  raid  did  not  interfere  with  you  so  far  as  the  bonds  were  concerned  f— 
A  It  interfered  with  our  transacting  any  business  in  the  city  ;  they  had  our  books  &o. 

Q.  It  did  not  interfere  with  the  custody  of  bonds  T — A.  I  think  not,  any  further  than 
that  the  individuals  got  them  and  kept  them. 

Q.  The  company,  through  its  officers,  retained  the  possession  of  all  these  bonds  dur- 
ing the  Fiak  raid  T — A.  I  think  they  did,  but  I  will  not  state  that  as  a  fact. 

(J.  State  who  had  them,  if  you  can  f— A.  I  cannot. 

<j.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  that  were 
owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  know  the  fact 
that  we  have  them,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  them  now  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  T — A.  I  forget.   I  know  nothing  about  that  matter. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  any  improper 
dm  had  been  made  of  these  lost  bonds  f — A.  I  hare  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  which  would  lead  yon  to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
wed  to  influence  legislation  f — A.  No ;  I  had  no  information  of  that  kind.  My  infor- 
mation is  all  the  other  way;  that  the  bonds  were  lost  or  stolen  from  ns. 

Q.  What  officers  of  the  company  had  charge  of  these  bonds  T — A.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  you,  for  at  that  time  I  was  not  present. 

By  Mr.  Huston: 

Q.  Had  yon  any  connection  with  the  legislation  resulting  in  the  firat  enactment  of 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  with  another  act  amending  the  charter  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  f 

The  Witness.   In  1862, 1864  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes. 

A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  connection  with  any  other  legislation  on  the  subject  t— A.  Yes.  sir ; 
I  had  connection  with  the  amendment  upon  the  interest  question  and  Council  Bluffs 
Bridge  bill. 

Q.  When  was  that  passed  f— A.  I  think  that  was  in  1871. 
<J.  Were  you  here  in  1«62  or  1864  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  yon  here  in  1871  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  What  part  did  yon  take  in  the  procurement  of  that  amendment  of  1871 1— A.  I 
presented,  for  the  company,  to  the  Departments,  our  side  of  the  question  before  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Akerman  and  Mr.  Bontwell  upon  it 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  passage  of  that  amendment  through  Congress  f — A. 
I  appeared  here  before  the  committees  with  our  attorneys.  I  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  others  that  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 

(J.  Was  there  any  money  used  in  the  procurement  of  that  amendment  T— A.  No,  air  -T 
none  whatever. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  nay  out  a  dollar  of  money? — A.  No,  sir.   I  paid  our  attorneys. 

(J.  Who  were  they  f— A.  Mr.  Popnleton  was  one,  and  I  think  we  had  Mr.  Curtis,. 
Mr.  Cnshing,  and  Mr.  Blair,  though  I  will  not  be  certain  about  Mr.  Blair.  Tney  were 
all  paid  by  the  company. 

(J.  Were  any  of  them  paid  by  youf — A.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were  paid  by  me. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  out  any  money  to  anybody  in  connection  with  that  amendment  f — 
A  None,  except  the  expenses. 

Q.  What  expenses  t—  A.  My  own,  and  whatever  they  were  here. 

Q.  You  paid  out  nothing  except  your  own  expenses  f— A.  No,  sir. 

4 .  Was  there  not  a  large  sum  of  money  put  into  your  hands  at  the  time  by  the  com- 
pany T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sum  of  money  put  into  your  hands  by  the  company  T — A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  paid  to  influence  legislation  here  either  in  1862, 1864, 
or  1871 T — A  I  do  not 

(J.  In  some  investigation  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  this  matter,  was  it  not 
aaUl  that  a  sum  of  money,  probably  $126,000,  had  gone  into  your  bauds  f— A.  No,  I 
think  not.   I  think  yon  have  reference  to  Mr.  Bnshnell,  probably. 

Q.  Mr.  Bnshnell  instead  of  youf— A  Yes,  sir.  You  no  doubt  refer  to  the  Wilson  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Hukton.  Yes. 

The  WiTNKBg.  If  you  had  the  Wilson  report  here  you  could  see  what  connection  I 
had  with  that  matter. 

<i.  Bat  jou  can  state  it  now  f — A.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  a  check  for  abont  $24,000 
that  was  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Bushnell. 
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Mr.  Huxtox.   Yes ;  state  your  connection  with  that. 

A.  That  is  all  the  connection  I  had  with  it;  he  paid  me  that  amount  of  money. 

Q.  What  for  t — A.  Upon  a  call  of  Union  Pacific  stock.  I  had  a  call  upon  him  of 
Union  Pacific  stock,  and  that  was  the  amount  that  was  due  from  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  a  call  upon  him  for  that  stock  f — A.  I  bought  the 
call  on  him  of  the  stock  at  about  twenty-three,  I  think,  or  something  like  that ; 
and  when  the  stock  went  up,  that  was  the  difference. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  calling  the  stock  f — A.  The  right  to  call 
at  a  certain  price.  For  instance,  I  buy  the  right  to  call  any  amount  of  stock  on  you 
at  twenty- three  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  own  any  stock  in  the  road  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  bought  the  right  to  buy  this 
stock  of  him  at  any  time  at  twenty-three  cents. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  him  for  it  f — A.  Twenty-three,  or  that  would  be  the  price  I 
would  pay  him  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  The  stock  went  up  J — A.  The  stock  went  up  and  I  called  on  him,  and  he  would 
pay  me  the  difference  between  the  price  I  bought  it  and  the  selling  price. 

By  Mr.  Huxtox  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  and  he  made  a  bet  on  the  future  price  of  the  stock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  all ;  it  is  done  every  day,  and  every  hour,  and  every  minute. 
Q.  That  is  a  Wall-street  operation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  won  the  bett— A.  I  won  the  bet. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  wiu  f — A.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$24,000 ;  I  cannot  state  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Mr.  Bushnell  did  not  own  any  stock,  did  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  plenty  of  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  transfer  it  ? — A.  It  was  transferred  in  that  way.  Instead  of  trans- 
ferring me  the  stock,  he  gave  me  the  difference.  He  sold  the  stock,  and  I  took  the  dif- 
ference. I  think  that  matter  is  all  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bushnell's  testimony  in  the  Wilson 
investigation. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Union  Pacific  Company  allows  to  some  private  par- 
'  ties  who  ship  goods  over  their  roads  certain  drawbacks,  and  that  it  does  not  allow  any 
such  drawbacks  on  Government  freights,  so  that  in  that  way  they  really  charge  the 
Government  more  on  its  freights  than  they  do  some  private  parties.  How  is  the  fact  f — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  That  question  was  put  to  us  officially  not  long  ago  by  the 
Senate  committee,  and  the  questions  were  answered  officially  by  each  of  the  heads  of 
departments  who  transact  all  their  business,  our  general  passenger  agent  and  general 
freight  agent. 

Q.  The  questions  were  propounded  by  the  Senate  railroad  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  questions  were  put  to  us  officially,  and  were  answered  officially  by  the  President 
and  by  each  one  of  the  departments  who  had  that  in  charge.  I  know  that  our  instruc- 
tions are  positive  on  that. 

Q.  Is  there  no  such  drawback  allowed  to  any  of  these  coal  companies  or  to  parties 
who  are  transporting  coal  over  the  road  f— A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  there  is;  the  coal 
now  on  the  Union  Pacific  belongs  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company  itself.  It  used  to  be- 
*  long  to  a  separate  company,  but  it  is  now  in  their  bands ;  they  mine  their  own  coal. 
They  have  had  a  long  struggle  to  get  it.  There  was  a  separate  coal  company,  but  it 
has  been  wiped  out.  We  have  had  immense  litigation  in  getting  rid  of  it,  but  I  think 
we  have  had  the  concern  in  our  hands  for  some  time. 

By  Mr.  Huxtox  : 

Q.  If  I  start  a  lot  of  freight  from  New  York  and  the  Government  starts  at  the  same 
time  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of  freight  to  California,  who  would  pay  the 
most  freight,  the  Government  or  myself? — A.  Well,  if  the  Government  started  freight 
to  California  it  would  not  bill  its  freight  to  California  at  all. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  first  question. — A.  They  would  both  pay  the  same  price  if  the 
Government  started  the  freight  through  to  California. 

Q.  Would  I  get  a  drawback  or  be  entitled  to  a  drawback? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  When  the  Government  ships  freight  from  New  York  to  California,  does  it  go  all 
the  way  through  without  a  transfer  T— A.  No.  The  freight  is  transferred  at  Conncil 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Q.  That  is  across  the  river  from  Omaha  f — A.  Yes,  air. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Do  private  parties  ship  in  the  same  way  T— A.  No,  sir.  The  Government  ships  its 
freight  from  New  York  to  Council  Bluffs  over  one  system  of  roads  for  cash,  and  from 
there  it  is  rcshipped  over  another  system  of  roads  for  half  cash.  Private  individuals 
ship  through  on  one  bill  of  lading.  If  the  Government  and  a  private  individual  ship 
through  on  the  same  bill  of  lading,  they  always  pay  the  same  price. 
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Q.  Separate  bills  of  lading  coat  no  more  than  one  bill  of  lading  through  t — A.  No. 
For  instance,  if  yon  are  a  private  shipper,  and  ship  from  Council  Bluffs  to  San-Fran- 
cisco, you  would  pay  a  different  rate  probably  than  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Toe  longer  the  distance  the  lees  price. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 
Q.  The  leas  price  per  mile  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Does  the  Government  pay  more  in  shipping  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
resfaipping  at  Council  Bluffs  than  a  private  party  would  in  shipping  the  same  things 
through  ? — A.  Not  if  the  freight  was  reshipped. 

Q.  ft  a  private  party  can  snip  through  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  one  bill 
of  lading  without  reehipping  at  a  leas  rate  than  by  reehipping  at  Council  Bluffs  or 
Omaha,  why  does  the  Government  not  adopt  the  same  plan  T — A.  That  is  more  than  I 
can  tell  you.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  Government  to  find  that  out.  If  you  were  a 
private  individual  and  shipped  a  barrel  of  flour  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  it 
would  be  billed  right  through.  The  Pennsylvania  road,  for  instance,  would  take  it  to 
Chicago ;  there  another  road  would  take  it  and  pay  the  Pennsylvania  the  back  charges. 
If  the  Government  would  arrange  its  back  charges  on  their  bill  of  lading,  probably  it 
would  go  through  the  same  as  for  a  private  individual.  Of  course,  the  Union  Pacific 
would  pay  no  back  charges  on  account  of  the  Government's  freight,  because  they 
cannot  reclaim  it. 

By  Mr.  Hunton : 

Q.  You  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Government  dues  transship  at  Omaha  f— 
L  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  do.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  bill  any  farther. 

Q.  And  that  private  individuals  do  not  transship  T — A.  They  often  do.  Some  do 
and  some  do  not. 

Q.  And  yon  atate  that  the  Government  loses  by  the  operation  of  transshipping  at 
Omaha  f— A.  Yea,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the  freight  shipped  through  without 
change  at  Omaha  and  that  which  was  changed  or  transshipped  at  Omaha?— A.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  freights 
enough  to  be  able  to  say. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  any  considerable  part  of  its  first-mortgage  bonds  t— A.  It 
does  not  own  any  at  all. 
Q.  Is  the  interest  being  paid  when  it  falls  due  upon  those)  bonds  T — A.  Promptly. 
Q.  It  is  not  permitted  to  accumulate  f — A.  Not  at  alL 

Q.  It  is  not  permitted  to  accumulate  so  as  to  increase  the  debt  of  the  road  T — A.  0, 
no;  we  pay  our  interest  promptly  every  six  months  as  it  falls  due. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  any  considerable  part  of  the  land-grant  and  mortgage 
bonds  T— A.  None,  except  those  it  has  liquidated  and  canceled. 

Q.  Is  interest  permitted  to  accumulate  on  them  T— A.  No ;  it  is  paid  promptly. 
By  Mr.  Huston  : 

tDoes  the  company  or  any  of  its  members  individually  own  these  first-mortgage 
id-grant  bonds  f— A.  I  cannot  tell  what  individual  members  of  the  company  own 
because  I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  that  would  con- 
cern anybody.  I  do  not  think  they  do  though. 

Q.  Your  stockholder*,  I  suppose,  are  few  in  number  ?— A.  No;  we  have  upward  of 
t  thousand. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Who  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  t— A.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  It 
u  distributed  among  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  the  present  directors  of  the  company,  other  than  the  Government  directors, 
own  a  majority  of  the  stock  f — A.  I  think  they  do ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. All  the  directors  are  very  heavy  owners  in  the  stock. 

Q.  So  that  they  can  elect  anybody  they  choose  T— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they 
tre  large  bondholders  at  all. 

Q.  Fust-mortgage  bonds  T— A.  Yes,  or  land-grant  bonds.   This  is  mere  guess-work, 
however.  I  do  not  know  what  any  one  of  tbem  owns  or  does  not  own.  There  is  a  list 
of  our  stockholders  on  file  in  the  Interior  Department  which  will  show  just  exactly 
who  owns  the  stock.  We  file  a  stock-list  every  year. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  What  dividend  has  that  company  been  paying  f — A.  I  think  it  has  paid  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  one  year. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Their  earnings  on  the  capital  stock  amount  to  over  16  per  cent. 
The  Witness.  I  guess  not ;  not  net  earnings. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  net  earnings. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that. 
H.  Mis. 176,  pt.  1  2 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  16,  1876. 

John  C.  8.  Harrison  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton: 

Question.  State  your  full  name  and  residence.— Answer.  John  C.  S.  Harrison,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

Q.  Are  yon  the  Mr.  John  C.  Harrison,  of  Indianapolis,  alluded  to  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  of  April  26  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  that  statement  there  under  my  own  signa- 
ture. 

The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to : 

"  Cincinnati,  April  26. 
"  The  Gazette  to-morrow  morning  will  publish  an  interview  with  Mr.  John  C.  S. 
Harrison,  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Harrison  makes  the  following  statement :  At  the  Sep- 
tember (1£72)  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  at  which 
I  was  present,  the  president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark,  called  the  attention  of 
the  directors  to  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Land- 
Grant  Railroad  with  reference  to  some  bonds  of  that  road  held  by  the  Union  Pacific 
company.  Desiring  to  know  something  more  about  these  bonds,  I  made  a  motion  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  and  report  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
board  as  to  how  they  came  into  its  possession,  and  all  matters  connected  therewith. 
Thereupon  E.  H.  Rollins,  the  secretary,  took  me  to  one  side  and  told  me  that  I  must 
withdraw  that  motion  for  an  investigation  of  the  bond-transaction,  as  it  wonld  involve 
James  G.  Blaine.  He  said  the  fall  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  Blaine  was  a  can- 
didate for  re-election  to  Congress  in  Maine.  An  exposure  of  the  transaction  just  at 
that  time  would  be  sure  to  defeat  him.  With  that  I  withdrew  the  motion.  Subse- 
quently I  took  J.  H.  Millard,  of  Omaha,  who  was  and  still  remains  a  Government 
director,  to  Mr.  Rollins, and  in  his  presence  asked  Rollins  if  I  understood  him  correctly 
in  relation  to  the  bond-transaction  involving  Mr.  Blaine.  He  repeated  that  I  did,  and 
that  an  investigation  would  be  sure  to  kill  off  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  approaching  election. 
Afterward,  when  the  investigating  committee  of  which  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson  was  chair- 
man was  in  session,  and  E.  H.  Rollins  was  on  the  stand,  I  telegraphed  Wilson  to  ask 
the  witness  certain  questions  concerning  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  bonds,  but  in 
noticing  the  daily  reports  of  the  committee  afterward  I  saw  that  no  such  questions 
were  asked.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1873, 1  wrote  to  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, more  fully  about  the  matter,  detailing  the  facts  that  I  have  just  stated,  but  I  did 
not  mention  Blaine's  name,  I  stated  that  the  transaction  implicated  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  republican  party.  That  letter  was  copied  into  my  regular  letter-book  at 
Indianapolis,  and  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time.  1  never  received  any  answer  to  the 
Jetter  to  Wilson,  but  on  the  26th  of  February,  just  twenty-three  days  later,  Mr.  Del- 
ano, Secretary  of  the  Interior*  wrote  a  letter  to  a  prominent  republican  official,  saying 
it  was  deemed  best  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  change  the  entire  board  of 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacifio  Railroad,  and  that  he  therefore  proposed  to  appoint 
some  one  from  Indiana  in  the  place  of  J.  8.  C.  Harrison.  This  proposition  of  Delano 
met  with  such  strong  opposition  that  it  was  abandoned  and  none  of  the  directors  were 
removed.  We  were  engaged  at  that  time  in  making  an  active  fight  against  the  Wyo- 
ming Coal  Company,  which  was  swindling  the  United  8 tat**  out  of  $600,000  or  $600,000 
a  year. 

"  If  the  committee  want  that  letter  of  Delano's  they  can  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  In- 
terior Department.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  action  on  my  part  as  a  Government  direc- 
tor, and  the  correspondence  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Delano  to  have  me  removed  from  the  board  of  directors  occurred  in  1872, 
and  early  in  1873,  just  about  the  time  of  the  re-election  of  President  Grant,  aud  when 
neither  Mr.  Blaine  nor  any  other  man  was  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Presidency 
of  1876.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  anybody  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings  was  interested  in  defeating  Mr.  Blaine's  presidential  aspirations.  This 
whole  Little  Rock  bond-matter  would  have  been  investigated  by  the  United  States 
court  at  the  time  but  for  the  killing  off  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  suits.  I  showed  to  Mr. 
Jenks,  the  Government's  special  attorney,  who,  with  three  others,  was  charged  with 
investigating  the  affair,  this  order  of  the  executive  committee: 

"  1  Nbw  York,  December  16,  1871. 

"  <  Ordered,  That  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  this 
company  for  $34,000  payable  at  forty  days  from  date,  and  hold  as  collateral  security 
for  the  company  seventy-five  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  Company's  bonds,  $1,000  each.' 

"He  made  a  copy  of  it  in  my  presence  and  would  have  entered  suit  upon  it  at  once 
had  not  all  these  Credit  Mobilier  suits  failed  in  the  courts,  being  ruled  out  on  demurrer. 
In  conclusion  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to  go  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  and  make  oath  to  the  facts  in  this  statement." 
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Q.  Are  yon  a  Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t — A.  Yes, 
air;  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  Government  director  T — A.  I  was  appointed  in  1870, 1 
think,  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  that  year,  and  I  was  re-appointed  last  March. 

Q.  State  what  yon  know  about  an  order  entered  npon  the  book  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  dated  New  York,  December  16, 
1871. — A.  Ton  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  hounds  there.  I  will  Inst  state  when  I  came  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  held  any  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds,  if  that  will  satisfy  you  as  well. 

Q.  I  have  no  objection ;  state  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  It  was  September  11, 1872. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  president  of  the  board  at  that  time,  stated  that  he  had  a  communica- 
tion from  the  president  of  this  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  saying  that  he 
would  exchange  seventy-five  bonds  held  by  this  company,  and  give  in  lien  of  the  same 
fifteen  other  bonds.  It  struck  me  as  very  unusual  for  this  company  to  be  holding  such 
bonds  among  its  assets,  so  I  immediately  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  how  these  bonds  came  in  possession  of  this  road,  and  air  matters 
connected  therewith.  Mr.  Rollins,  the  secretary  of  the  road,  took  me  to  one  side  and 
desired  me  to  withdraw  the  motion.  He  said  that  the  October  election  was  near  at 
hand,  and  the  investigation  of  that  matter  would  ruin  Mr.  Blaine  and  defeat  his  re- 
election to  Congress.  Well,  I  just  withdrew  it.  The  next  morning  I  took  Mr.  J.  H. 
Millard,  Government  director,  with  me,  and  asked  of  Mr.  Rollins  if  I  understood  him 
correctly  what  he  said  before,  and  he  there  stated  the  same  thing,  that  Mr.  Blaine  was 
involved  in  this  matter.  Then,  when  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional committee,  had  Mr.  Rollins  on  the  stand  in  January,  I  telegraphed  him  at  my  own 
expense  to  ask  Mr.  Rollins  in  relation  to  these  bonds,  how  they  came  in  the  possession 
of  the  road,  and  all  about  them.  In  looking  over  the  daily  reports  of  the  investiga- 
tion I  saw  that  the  questions  were  not  asked  him.  I  then,  on  February  3,  wrote  him 
fully  about  the  matter,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Rollins  took  me  one  side  and  informed 
me  that  it  involved  a  prominent  member  of  the  republican  party.  I  did  not  nse  Mr. 
Blaine's  name ;  of  course  I  would  not  write  his  name,  because  it  was  a  serious  charge 
and  I  did  not  want  to  put  it  on  paper.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  letter.  That  was 
inst  about,  in  substance,  what  was  in  that  letter;  still  I  nave  the  letter  in  my  letter- 
book  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  in  my  trunk  there.  I  did  not  understand  fully  at  that  time 
the  nature  of  this  transaction. 

By  Mr.  Lawrksce  : 

O.  What  was  the  date  of  this 'conversation  with  Rollins  f— A.  September  11,  1872, 
and  September  12, 1872.  He  told  me  on  tbe  afternoon  of  September  11, 1872,  that  Mr. 
Blaine  would  be  involved  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind  and  it  would  defeat  his  re- 
election ;  and  on  the  next  morning  I  took  Mr.  Willard  with  me  to  know  if  that  was  the 
ease.  Now,  I  found  ont  that  this  whole  thing  was  based  on  this  resolution  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  committee  met  December  16, 1871,  and  passed  this  resolution : 

"  JUaolctd,  That  Messrs.  Morton,  Bliss  <fc  Co.,  are  hereby  authorised  to  draw  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of  $64,000,  payable  forty 
days  from  this  date  and  hold  as  collateral  security  for  the  company  seventy-five  land-, 
grant  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  with  coupons  at- 
tached, snch  bonds  to  be  for  $1,000  each." 

Tbe  following  June,  Mr.  Jenokes,  one  of  the  three  counsel  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  in  the  Union  Pacific  office  at  the  time  that  I  was  there,  and  I  took  this  ex- 
eeative  committee  book  and  called  his  attention  to  this  unusual  transaction,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  something  that  ought  to  be  looked  into;  that  I  had  tried  to  have  it 
looked  into  through  an  investigating  oommittee  of  Congress,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it,  and  I  asked  nim  then  as  a  Government  director  that  when  he  investigated  that 
credit  mobilier  suit  they  should  be  made  a  part  of  it,  and  he  made  a  memorandum  to 
that  effect,  that  is,  he  copied  that  order.   I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Huntok  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Rollins  explain  to  you  how  Mr.  Blaine  wa*  involve  1  in  that  transac- 
tion f — A.  Not  at  all,  only  he  just  said  that  the  investigation  would  defeat  him  in  his 
re-election,  and  ruin  him. 

Q.  Was  any  effort  made  to  remove  you  as  a  Government  director  after  this  occur- 
rence between  you  and  Mr.  Rollins  T— A.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  change  the  whole 
direction  of  the  road  the  following  March. 

<J.  Are  the  directors  of  the  road  appointed  annually  f — A.  The  directors  are  appointed 
annually,  about  the  lltb  of  March.  There  was  quite  an  effort  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  February  to  remove  the  whole  direction.  I  thought  it  very  strange,  too,  be- 
cause wo  were  just  at  that  time  in  a  fight  with  the  Wyoming  Coal  Company,  (the  Gov- 
ernment directors  were,)  which  was  a  corporation  furnishing  the  road  with  coal  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  we  were  trying  to  have  it  abolished. 
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Q-  I  see  in  this  interview  to  which  we  have  both  alluded,  yon  speak  of  getting  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Delano  f — A.  I  did  not  get  any  letter  from  Mr.  Delano,  but  I  have  got  the 
letter. 

Q.  Explain  that.— A.  I  have  had  this  letter  in  my  possession  from  a  week  after  it 
was  written,  and  I  filed  it  away,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  file ;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Morton.  I  can  give  you  the  letter ;  it  belongs  to  me,  and  I  have 
had  it  from  a  week  from  its  date.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  was  dated  February  3, 
1873;  this  letter  is  dated  February  26,  1873 : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  26, 1873. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  I  promised  in  our  conversation  yesterday  I  now  write  to  say  that  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  ohauge  the  entire  board  of  directors  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. * 

I  shall  therefore  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  some  name  for  Indiana  in  the  place 
of  John  O.  S.  Harrison,  against  whom  there  is  no  personal  objection  whatever. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Morton,  United  State*  Senate. 
I  presume  that  is  a  genuine  letter. 

Q.  Has  that  transaction  about  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  ever  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  T— A.  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  some 
inquiries  in  relation  to  it,  so  he  told  me,  but  I  know  nothing  myself. 

6.  What  Mr.  Wilson  f — A.  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson,  Government  director;  but  I  went 
to  headquarters  and  tried  to  get  it  cleared  up,  but  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  much 
success. 

Q.  Can  von  make  any  explanation  of  this  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  that 
road  dated  December  16, 1871  f— A.  There  the  order  stands  for  itself. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  explanation  1— A.  I  don't  know  how  it  could  be  explained. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  unusual  and  a  very  mysterious  transaction,  if  not  a  very  infam- 
ous one ;  but  still  ft  may  be  explained  satisfactorily :  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that :  they  may  be  able  to  explain  it ;  it  was  never  explained  to  me ;  the  only  explana- 
tion I  ever  got  for  it  was  what  Mr.  Rollins  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  than  you  have  stated  to  the  committee  in  regard  to 
this  transaction  f — A.  Nothing  at  all,  and  I  did  not  know  that,  only  from  Mr.  Rollins 
and  the  order  of  the  board  there,  and  the  bonds  being  in  the  possession  of  the  road.  I 
presume  they  were  there ;  they  said  they  were  there. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  this  aoeount  of  the  interview  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  of  April  26  is  true  f — A.  That  is  true,  sir.  * 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  You  might  state  whether  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  drew  on  the  company  in  pursuance 
of  that  resolution. — A.  They  did,  and  Mr.  Rollins  showed  me  the  draft. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
\.  The  draft  was  paid  f — A.  The  draft  was  paid  by  Mr.  Rollins, 
jj.  To  whom  was  it  paid  f— A.  I  don't  know.   Mr.  Rollins  will  have  to  say  that. 
Q.  Does  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  own  those  bonds  now  T — A.  I  don't 
think  they  do. 

Q.  How  many  bonds  were  there  f— A.  Seventy-five,  of  a  thousand  dollars  each. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them;  where  are  they f— A.  I  can  only  tell  by  hearsay,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  what  I  say  is  correct.  I  understood  Mr.  Oliver  Ames  gave  hia 
check  for  $25,000  and  took  the  bonds ;  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

Q.  Who  is  Oliver  Ames,  and  what  connection  had  he  f — A.  He  is  a  prominent  stock- 
holder and  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  road.  I  do  not  state  that  as  a  fact,  for  I  don't 
know.   I  won't  state  only  what  I  know,  and  that  is  just  merely  a  rumor.   I  heard  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  from  whom  you  heard  it  ?— A.  No.  I  heard  it  from  some  of  the 
board,  I  think. 


Washington,  D.  O,  May  15, 1876. 

John  C.  S.  Harrison  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Hunton: 

Question.  Can  you  tell  me,  either  accurately  or  approximately,  the  value  of  these 
seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  T— Answer.  I 
think  the  New  York  Snn  reported  them  as  being  worth  from  seven  to  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
or  thirteen  cents  on  a  dollar. 

Q.  At  what  period  t— A.  I  don't  know  what  period;  I  noticed  the  Sun  made  that 
statement. 
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Q.  When  f — A.  Some  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  the  San  make  the  statement  of  their  value  at  the  time  of  the  statement  f — 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  know  anything  abont  their  value  myself,  only  I  have  heard 
them  spoken  of  as  valueless  bonds.  That  was  the  general  term  used  in  speaking  of 
them. 

Q.  When  you  made  this  motion  before  the  board  of  directors  did  you  or  not  believe 
at  that  time  that  they  were  altogether  or  about  valueless  T — A.  I  thought  they  were 
valueless,  and  I  thought  it  very  strange  that  they  should  be  among  the  assets  of  the 
company. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  that  time  as  to  money  to 
invest  in  bonds  f — A.  I  guess  they  were  very  large  borrowers ;  very  hard  up  financially. 
I  don't  think  their  10  per  cent,  income  bonds  were  worth  more  than  fifty  to  sixty  or 
seventy  cents  on  a  dollar,  although  I  won't  state  positively. 

Q.  The  income-bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  procure  and  furnish  to  the  committee  the  approximate  value  of  these 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  at  the  date  of  this  transaction  f — A.  I  can-telegraph 
to  New  York  and  get  it ;  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  it.  I  can  do  that  if  yon  desire. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  In  yonr  testimony  this  morning  you  said  when  you  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Rollins 
von  asked  Mr.  Willard  to  pat  a  pin  there  for  future  use.— A.  No ;  the  next  morning  I 
brought  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rollins,  and  after  we  had  the  conversation  we 
came  in  the  hall,  and  I  told  him  jnst  to  stick  a  pin  right  there,  what  Mr.  Rollins  said, 
that  this  investigation  would  implicate  Mr.  Blaine.   That  is  what  I  said  to  him. 

Q-  Yon  said  something  about  "  for  future  use  V — A.  No,  I  said,  "  This  thing  may 
come  np  in  the  future." 

Q.  Where  did  you  mean  f — A.  I  meant  in  an  investigation  in  Congress.  I  reported 
it  promptly  to  Jeremiah  Wilson  without  using  Mr.  Blaine's  name,  aud  called  his  atten- 
tion to  this  transaction  of  a  large  amount  of  bonds,  and  when  he  had  Mr.  Rollins  on 
the  stand  in  January  I  telegraphed  him  to  ask  those  questions  and  paid  the  dispatch 
myself.  They  were  not  asked,  and  on  the  3d  of  February  I  wrote  him  fully  and  told 
him  to  ask  these  questions,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  whatever.  The  next  notice 
I  got  was  Mr.  Delano's  letter  that  the  whole  board  must  be  changed. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  Did  yon  get  any  knowledge  or  information  after  that  motion  as  to  the  actual 
ownership  of  the  bonds  t— A.  The  bonds  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  By  their  desiring  to  make  an  exchange  for  them  I  supposed  they 
owned  them.  They  said  they  owned  them.  I  didn't  know  they  had  any  such  bonds 
until  Mr.  Rollins  called  attention  to  this  printed  circular  that  was  introduced  here  this 
morning. 

Q.  Who  had  the  ownership  of  the  bonds  prior  to  the  time  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  f— A.  I  don't  Know  anything  about  that  only  what  Mr. 
Rollins  told  me,  to  withdraw  the  motion.  He  said  that  the  State  election,  or  the  elec- 
tion was  at  hand  and  investigation  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine  and  defeat  him. 

Q.  That  was,  it  seems,  after  the  Maine  election  was  over  f — A.  That  may  be ;  it  seems 
so ;  bat  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Blaixb  : 

Q.  Was  it  your  impression  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  transaction  involving  corrnp 
tion  f — A.  Well,  Mr.  Blaine,  I  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  the  Union  Pacific  road 
•boa Id  have  such  assets,  no  matter  who  they  came  from. 

Q.  Yoor  impression  was,  then,  that  there  was  some  corrupt  motive  T— A.  Yes,  sir; 
corruption. 

Q.  Then  yon  abandoned  the  investigation  as  soon  as  that  was  intimated  to  you  by 
Mr.  Rollins;  you  derived  that  impression  from  Mr.  Rollins  f— A.  I  withdrew  the  motion, 
as  I  say. 

Q.  As  soon  as  yon  found  there-  was  corruption  in  it  yon  backed  ont  of  the  investiga- 
tion f— A.  I  backed  out  from  the  investigation,  but  reported  it  to  Congress,  the  proper 
place  to  investigate  this  thing. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  that  officially  f— A.  I  signed  that  as  a  Government  director,  and  have 
got  my  letter  now. 

Q.  Bat  in  your  report ;  yoa  have  made  four  or  five  since  then  T— A.  I  took  no  notice 
of  this  in  the  report.  ' 

Q.  Yon  had  annual  communications  with  the  Government  in  that  way  f — A.  We  had 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Yoa  made  an  annual  report.  The  committee  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman  of 
was  an  accidental  circumstance ;  it  might  or  might  not  have  existed.  Was  that  a 
regular  official  channel  for  yon  to  report  to  T  That  committee  might  come  aud  might 
not.— A.  As  soon  as  that  committee  was  appointed  I  then  reported  this  transaction, 
without  using  anybody's  name. 

• 
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Q.  In  your  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  you  ever  propose  to 
your  brother  directors  of  the  Government  to  make  any  mention  of  it  t — A.  No;  I  never 

Q.  You  had  a  free  communication  with  the  Government  there,  did  you  f — A.  We  made 
a  report  generally  about  the  condition  of  the  road. 

Q.  Andyou  dealt  id  anything  that  was  irregular,  like  the  Wyoming  Coal  Company  t— A. 
Yes ;  that  was  a  matter  of  record  on  the  books.  We  knew  all  about  that ;  but  this  is 
a  mysterious  transaction,  according  to  the  records  of  the  company.  They  are  assuming 
to  be  brokers,  to  loan  money  on  uncertain  securities. 

Q.  If  this  involved  some  irregular  transaction  leading  up  to  corruption,  do  not  you 
think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  directors  to  call  attention  to  itt — A.  I  think 
it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  proposed  to  do  it T — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  called  attention  to  it  through 
tbe  committee  that  was  appointed  purposely  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  But  in  the  official  report  that  you  annually  made  to  the  Government  you  never 
did  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  proposed  to  do  it  J— A.  No,  sir ;  this  report  was  to  the  Credit  Mobilier 
C  mm  it  tee. 

Q.  If  the  Credit  Mobilier  Committee  had  not  been  raised,  you  never  would  have  re- 
poited  f — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  You  did  not,  in  other  words,  avail  yourself  of  your  regular  official  channel  f — A. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  f  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hun  ton.  He  did  not  state  that  he  reported  this  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  Com- 
mittee personally]  he  said  that  he  reported  it  as  a  Government  director. 

The  Witness.  I  signed  my  dispatch  as  Government  director. 
By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

O.  You  bore  no  official  relation  to  Mr.  Wilson's  committee ;  not  the  slightest.  You 
bad  an  official  channel  in  tbe  annual  report  which  yon  made  to  the  Government.— A. 
I  supposed  Mr.  Wikwn  wonld  certainly  take  cognizance  of  a  report  made  by  a  Govern- 
ment director  where  it  simply  desired  him  to  ask  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company  certain  questions. 

Q.  If  you  had  reported  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  report  wonld  have 
been  laid  before  Congress  f— A.  I  had  no  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  this  qnestion  at  all. 

Q.  You  could  have  done  it  at  any  time  during  the  last  five  years  officially  f— A.  I 
presume  I  could ;  but  I  will  say  this :  as  far  as  the  books  and  papers  of  the  company 
are  concerned  your  name  is  not  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 

Q.  In  your  own  personal  view  of  this  matter,  have  you  entertained  the  belief  that  I 
was  connected  with  that  transaction  f — A.  Only  through  Mr.  Rollins. 

Q.  Only  his  statement  f — A.  Only  his  statement;  the  books  of  the  company  do  net 
connect  your  name  with  anything. 

Q.  Have  not  you  been  in  the  habit  of  stating  it  very  freely  within  the  last  five  years 
in  conversation f— A.  No,  sir;  it  didn't  occur  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Four  years  T— A.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stating  what  Mr.  Rollins  told  mc.  I 
mentioned  it  to  several  parties. 

Q.  Has  not  it  been  with  you  a  matter  of  common  conversation ?— A.  No;  not  as  a 
matter  of  common  conversation.  When  anything  has  come  up,  I  have  often  stated 
j  jst  as  I  have  stated  now  what  Mr.  Rollins  told  me.  I  made  my  Cincinnati  statement 
just  in  self-defense. 

Q.  Have  not  yon  been  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  you  held  something  that  would 
blow  Mr.  Blaine  out  of  office  any  time  that  yon  chose  to  let  it  go  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  nothing 
of  that  sort.  I  have  often  stated  Mr.  Blaine's  connection  with  this  thing  through  Mr. 
Rolling's  statement  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  accompanied  with  the  idea  that,  as  the  phrase  goeu,  it  was 
a  dynamite  that  would  explode  me  f — A.  O,  no ;  nothing  of  that  kiud. 

Q.  Did  yon  mention  it  iu  a  friendly  way  or  in  an  unfriendly  way  f — A.  I  always  had 
a  very  friendly  feeling  for  yon,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  always  a  kind  feeling  for  yon,  and  I 
was  sorry  this  thing  could  not  be  explained  at  the  time,  and  hope  you  will  come  out  of 
this  matter  clear  and  bright. 

Q.  Yon  never  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  it.— A.  If  you  had  written  me  a 
letter  

Q.  I  never  heard  of  it.— A.  [Continuing.]  I  should  have  certainly  given  you  the 
same  kind  of  a  letter  that  Mr.  Rollins  gave  you :  that  tbe  books  of  the  company  did 
not  show  your  name  connected  with  any  transaction  of  this  kind.  That  I  could  nave 

S'ven  you  truly.   All  the  information  that  I  have  came  from  Mr.  Rollins.   He  stated 
at  an  investigation  of  this  thing  wonld  implicate  you  and  ruin  you  and  defeat  your 
re-election  to  Congress. 

a.  Where  I  had  been  elected  two  days  before  ?— A.  That  may  be ;  that  is  what  he 
me,  anyhow.  He  might  have  told  me  that  to  have  me  withdraw  the  motion.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that ;  but  that  is  just  what  be  told  me. 
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Q-  Did  yma  ever  communicate  to  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal  that  it  would 
be  a  very  fatal  thing  to  me  personally? — A  No.  sir;  not  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  I 
have  told  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal  some  time  ago  in  relation  to  this  trans- 
action that  if  Mr.  Blaine  was  ever  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  this  thing  ought  to 
be  explained  beforehand  and  cleared  up,  because  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with 
this  that  was  perfectly  unexplained  so  far. 

Q.  Ton  never  communicated  it  to  me  for  explanation. — A.  Mr.  Wilson  says  he  com- 
municated it  to  you. 

Q.  And  I  seem  to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Wilson  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  No,  I  never  communi- 
cated to  you ;  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  acquaintance  with  you ;  I  never 
came  in  contact  with  yon  until  this  morning. 

Q.  We  never  met,  I  believe f— A.  No,  sir;  we  never  met. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  given  me  a  very  great  opportunity,  you  will  observe,  for  you 
never  brought  it  up  in  the  board  of  directors.— A.  No,  sir;  it  never  was  referred  to  in 
the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  Yon  kept  silent  in  the  board  ever  afterward  T— A.  The  board  often  talked  about 
it ;  Wilson,  Millard,  and  I  often  talked  about  it ;  it  was  common  talk. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  16,  1876. 

Edward  H.  Rollins  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name  and  residence.— Answer.  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  officially  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  and,  if 
so,  in  what  capacity  f — A.  1  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  f — A.  I  have  been  treasurer  since  April,  1871,  and 
secretary  since  May,  1869. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in  September, 
1872  f— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  clerk  and  treasurer  at  that  time? —A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harrison  as  one  of  the  Government  directors  offer  a  resolution  to  investi- 
gate the  ownership  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  the  seventy-five  bonds 
of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  at  that  meeting  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  did,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Harrison  offered  any  formal  resolution. 

Mr.  Harrison'.  Just  a  motion,  I  said. 

The  Witness.  To  my  recollection  it  was  a  simple  informal  motion. 


^.  He  made  the  motion  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 


2-  Are  the  motions  made  at  these  meetings  of  the  directory  entered  of  record  T— A. 
Where  there  is  any  result  reached.  An  informal  motion  of  that  kind  if  withdrawn 
would  not  be  entered  upon  the  records. 
Q.  Then  he  did  make  a  motion  at  that  meeting  f— A.  I  think  he  did. 
Q.  State  the  exact  character  of  the  motion,  if  you  please. — A.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  give  the  phraseology. 

A.  Give  the  substance.— A.  I  think  he  made  a  motion  to  investigate  this  transaction 
relating  to  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Yon  say  this  transaction ;  I  want  you  to  state  what  the  transaction  was  that  he 
moved  to  investigate.— A.  It  related  to  the  vote  of  the  executive  committee  passed  in 
December,  1871,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  a  draft  of  $64,000  and  receiving  the 
seventy-five  Little  Rook  ana  Fort  Smith  bonds. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  order  of  the  executive  committee  dated  December  16,  1871 ! — 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  "  Ordered  that  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  this 
company  for  $34,000,  payable  at  forty  days  from  date,  and  hold  as  collateral  security  for 
the  company  seventy-five  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Little  Rook  and  Fort  Smith  Rail- 
road Company,  $1,000  each."   It  was  in  regard  to  that  order  t— A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Harrison  to  that  order  f — A.  I  have  no  means  of 
stating  positively.  I  judge,  however,  from  the  record  that  his  attention  may  have  been 
called  to  it  by  a  proposition  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  which  was 
submitted  to  the  board  for  consideration. 

Q.  What  was  that  f — A.  Here  is  the  document  printed,  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  It  is  spread  upon  the  minutes  there,  is  it  not  T— .A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  proposition,  then,  from  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 

nto  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  as  the  holder  of  a  portion  of  its  bonds  T— 
M,air. 

Q.  And  this  proposition,  as  I  gather  from  reading  a  little  of  it,  was  a  proposition  to 
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the  creditors  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  to  surrender  the 
bonds  and  take  a  new  mortgage  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  taken  from  our  files,  as  you  will 
see  on  the  back. 

The  following  is  the  proposition  referred  to : 

LITTLE  BOCK  AND  FORT  SMITH  RAILROAD. 

Whereas  the  Little  Rook  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  providing — 

First.  For  the  redemption  of  all  the  first-mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  issued  and 
outstanding  and  the  coupons  matured  upon  the  same ; 

Second.  For  the  payment  or  redemption  of  bonds  issued  to  said  company  by  said 
State  of  Arkansas  of  the  par  value  of  $900,000 ; 

Third.  For  the  payment  of  its  floating  indebtedness  and  liabilities ;  and 

Fourth.  For  the  completion  and  equipment  of  its  said  road — 

Proposes  that  the  mortgages  heretofore  executed  shall  be  discharged  and  the  first- 
mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  issued  thereunder,  as  well  as  those  remaining  in  the 
treasury  of  the  company,  shall  be  surrendered  and  canceled,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof 
said  company  shall  execute  to  the  New  England  Trust-Company  of  Boston,  as  trustees : 

First,  A  new  first-mortgage  covering  aU  the  lands,  railroads,  equipment,  property, 
rights,  and  franchises  embraced  and  described  in  both  said  existing  mortgages,  to  secure 
the  payment  in  thirty  years  from  October  1, 1872,  of  six  millions  of  dollars  of  the  gold- 
bonds  of  said  company,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually  in  gold  coin  on  the  1st  day  of  April  and  October  in  each  year,  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  a  provision  in  said  mortgage  that  all  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  in 
each  year,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  set  apart,  first,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and,  second,  for  a  sinking-fund  for  the  payment  or  redemption  of  sa  d 
bonds ;  and,  if  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  land  should  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
interest,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  road ; 

Second.  A  second  mortgage  covering  all  the  lands  aud  property  embraced  or 
described  in  said  last-named  mortgage  to  secure  the  payment  of  six  million  dollars  of 
income  bonds,  payable  forty  years  from  October  1,  1872,  which  bonds  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  net  earnings  up  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum  in  currency,  in  each  and  every  year 
not  required  for  any  deficiency  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  said  first-mortgage  bonds 
and  for  the  sinking  fund,  as  Wore  mentioned. 

And  whereas  said  railroad-company  also  proposes  that  the  preferred  and  common 
stock  of  said  company,  heretofore  issued,  shall  be  surrendered  and  canceled,  and  that 
the  capital  stoc*k  of  said  company  shall  be  fixed  at  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars, 
all  of  one  class  and  kind :  It  is  understood  that  said  new  first-mortgage  and  income 
bonds  and  stock  shall  remain  on  deposit  with  said  New  England  Trust-Company  until 
aU  outstanding  first-mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  have  been  surrendered,  or  pro- 
vision made  for  the  same,  satisfactory  to  the  committee  hereinafter  named.  It  is  also 
clearly  understood  that  the  aforesaid  bonds  and  stock,  old  and  new,  are  always  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  trust-company  takes  no  other  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  than  the  safe-keeping  and  accounting  to  the  committee  for  the 
stock  and  bonds  aforesaid. 

Now,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  in  order  to  effect  the  above  objects — 

We,  the  undersigned,  promise  and  agree  to  and  with  Thornton  R.  Lothrop.  John 
Gardner,  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  a  committee  of  said  bondholders,  that  we  will,  upon 
ten  days'  notice,  deposit  with  said  trust-company,  to  the  credit  of  said  committee  the 
amount  of  the  existing  first-mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  of  said  company,  with  tho 
coupons  attached  as  stated  in  the  annexed  schedule,  and  the  amount  of  preferred  and 
common  stock  of  said  company  set  against  our  respective  names,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  following : 

First.  That  for  each  and  every  first-mortgage  bond  with  the  coupons  on,  due  after 
July  1, 1872,  or  land-grant  bond  with  the  coupons  on,  due  after  October  1?  1872,  so 
deposited,  one  or  more  certificates  shall  be  issued  by  said  trust-company,  setting  forth 
the  fact  of  such  deposit,  and  that  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  herein  con- 
tained, of  which  notice  shall  be  given  by  said  committee  to  said  trust-company,  the 
holder  of  such  certificate  is,  upon  the  surrender  thereof  to  said  company,  entitled  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  said  bonds  so  deposited  in  new  first-mortgage  bonds 
(bearing  interest  from  October  1, 1872)  and  50  per  cent,  in  income-bonds,  and  that  the 
two  coupons  first  maturing  on  said  new  first-mortgage  bonds  shall  be  cut  off  at  the 
time  of  delivery  and  an  equal  amount  of  said  income-bonds  at  par  given  in  lieu  thereof. 

Second.  That  for  past-due  coupons  or  unpaid  interest  on  said  existing  first-mortgage 
and  land-grant  bonds  so  deposited,  computed  to  October  1, 1872,  said  trust-company 
shall  deliver  to  the  holder  thereof  an  equal  amount  at  par  in  said  income  bonds. 

Third.  That  for  each  and  every  share  of  preferred  or  common  stock  so  deposited, 
said  trust-company  shall  deliver  to  the  holder  thereof  50  per  cent,  in  new  stock. 

But  this  agreement  is  upon  condition  that  the  holders  of  three-fourths  of  each  of 
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said  existing  first-mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  shall  sign  a  like  agreement  to  de- 
posit their  bonds,  and  that  said  bonds  shall  not  be  surrendered  or  canceled  until  the 
total  amount  of  said  first-mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  are  surrendered  for  cancel- 
lation, or  the  same  provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  committee ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  doty  of  said  committee  to  see  that  the  new  bonds  and  stock  remaining  after  the 
exchanges  within  mentioned  have  been  made  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  named  in 
this  agreement.  Said  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  board 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  by  an  appointment  in  writing,  filed  with  said  trust- 
company,  and  they  are  also  duly  authorized  to  limit  the  time  within  which  the  afore- 
said deposits  for  exchange  shall  be  made,  and  in  their  discretion  to  return  the  bonds 
deposited  as  aforesaid  to  the  holders  of  said  certificates  upon  surrender  thereof. 

To  retire  the  preferred  and  common  stock,  and  the  first-mortgage  and  land-grant 
bonds  issued  ana  now  outstanding,  and  the  coupons  of  the  same,  and  the  two  coupons 
first  maturing  on  the  new  first-mortgage  bonds,  upon  the  terms  and  in  the  manner 
herein  provided,  it  will  require  of  the — 

New  stock  $2, 234, 800 

New  first-mortgage  bonds   3, 975, 500 

New  income  bonds   5, 501, 500 

This  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  com- 
pany (including  the  debt  due  the  State  of  Arkansas)  and  for  the  completion  and  equip- 
ment of  the  roesd— - 

New  stock   12,765,200 

New  first-mortgage  bonds   2, 024. 500 

New  income  bonds   4*),  500 

The  estimated  amount  in  money  required — 

To  complete  and  equip  the  road   $1, 000, 000 

To  pay  the  debts  (including  the  State  of  Arkansas)   600, 000 

With  other  assets  on  hand,  a  sale  of  the  remaining  new  first-mortgage  bonds  at  eighty 
cents  on  the  dollar  will  realize  this  amount  and  leave  the  company  with  a  completed 
and  eqaipped  railroad,  free  from  all  debts  excepting  the  new  bonds  proposed  to  be 
issued. 
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On  the  back  of  the  paper  is  the  following  indorsement: 

"  Proposition  of  Little  Rock  &  Ft.  Smith  R.R.  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  75  of 
their  hind-grant  bonds  for  new  ones,  etc. 

"Ordered  to  be  placed  on  file— proposition  agreed  to  by  directors  Sept.  11, 1872." 

Q.  This  proposition  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting  in  September,  1872  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  that  fact  that  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Harrison  the  fact  that 
the  Union  Pacific  held  these  seventy-five  bonds  f  — A.  I  judge  so  from  hearing  his  state- 
ment aud  the  records. 

<J.  What  was  the  result  of  the  negotiation  between  the  two  companies  f— A.  That 
negotiation  fell  through. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  consummated  f — A.  The  bonds  were  surrendered,  I  think,  at  one  time 
to  the  New  England  Trust  Company,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  it  fell  through;  I  did 
not  mwiter  the  subject  very  thoroughly  myself. 

Q.  The  seventy-five  bonds  were  surrendered  to  the  New  England  Trust  Company  T— 
A.  lee,  sir;  they  were  at  that  time. 

Q.  As  trustee T — A.  As  trustee,  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  scheme. 
That  is  my  recollection ;  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  bonds  afterward  f — A.  The  scheme  fell  through,  and  they 
came  back  into  the  treasury. 
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Q.  Where  are  they  now?— A.  Some  other  plan  has  been  carried  oat  since,  and  the 
bo uds  have  been  surrendered. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  This  printed  proposition  from  the  Little  Book  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  is  in- 
dorsed on  the  back,  "  Proposition  of  Little  Bock  and  Ft.  Smith  R.R.  in  regard  to  the 
exchange  of  70  of  their  land-grant  bonds  for  new  ones,  etc.  Ordered  to  be  placed  on 
tile.  Proposition  agreed  to  by  directors  8ept.  11, 1872  f" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hunton: 

Q .  Yon  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  not  agreed  to  ?  — A.  I  did  not  mean  that  they  did 
not  agree  to  it ;  I  mean  to  say  it  was  not  Anally  consummated.  The  board  agreed  to 
it,  bat  it  failed  through  some  other  cause  ;  I  don't  know  what. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Whose  indorsement  is  that  t— A.  That  is  the  indorsement  of  the  clerk  who  made 
np  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Hcnton: 

Q.  Torn  to  the  record. — A.  I  have  it :  "  At  the  meeting  at  Boston,  Sept.  11,  1472,  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  exchange  the  75  Little  Rock  and  Ft.  Smith  R.  R.  land- 
grant  bonds  for  the  new  bonds  to  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  printed  proposi- 
tion submitted  by  the  Little  Rock  and  Ft.  Smith  R.  R.  proposition  on  tile." 

Q.  When  this  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Harrison,  what  occurred  f— A.  Do  you  mean 
to  inquire  what  I  did f 

Q.  Yes;  what  you  and  others  did,  too,  if  any  others  did  anything  t— A.  I  have  no  im- 
mediate recollection  of  anybody  doing  anything.  I  don't  remember  very  distinctly 
with  reference  to  this  transaction. 

Q.  State  all  yon  do  remember.— A.  Do  yon  waut  me  to  state  all  I  know  about  the 
whole  transaction  f 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question.  What  occurred  when  Mr.  Harrison  made 
this  motion  f— A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  prior  to  this  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  I  had  heard  a  report — I  cannot  now  recall  the  source  from  whioh  I  heard  it— 
that  these  bonds  in  question  were  the  bonds  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  From  whom  dia  you  hear  that  t— A.  It  is  impossible  forme  to  say  {  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  heard  that,  did  it  or  not  make  an  impression  on  your  mind  t— A.  I  pre- 
sume it  made  some  impression  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  not  it  make  a  decided  impression  on  your  mind  T— A.  Well,  it  made  some  im- 
pression ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Did  not  it  make  a  decided  impression  f  is  the  question. — A.  Decided ;  that  is  a 
comparative  term.  Perhaps  it  did. 

A.  State  to  the  committee,  if  you  please,  how  it  has  escaped  you  from  whom  yon  re- 
ceived information  that  probably  made  a  deoided  impression  on  your  mind. — A.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  explain  how  ;  I  oan  only  state  the  facts,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  you  to  state,  but  we  know  that  impressions  are  more  or  less 
decided  when  we  consider  the  source  from  which  they  come.  If  this  information  had 
come  from  some  sources  it  would  have  made  no  impression ;  is  not  that  so  f — A.  It  would 
not  have  made  a  very  lasting  impression  from  some  sources. 

Q.  From  other  sources  it  would  have  made  a  more  or  less  decided  impression  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  If  this  made  probably  a  decided  impression  on 
your  mind,  how  can  you  fail£to  recollect  the  source  from  which  it  came,  as  well  as  the 
information  f  I  am  only  trying  to  refresh  your  memory.— A.  I  have  tried  with  all  the 
power  I  have  to  refresh  my  recollection,  in  good  faith,  and  it  is  utterly  and  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  do  it,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  When  Mr.  Harrison  niadehiesuggestion,  or  motion, 
or  whatever  it  was,  for  an  investigation,  I  remembered  that  the  road  and  its  manage- 
ment had  for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of  very  severe  criticism  and  abase  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  and  this  was  a  transaction  that  had  been  closed  up  for  some 
months,  and  I  desired,  if  possible,  to  obviate  any  scandal  with  reference  to  it,  whether 
the  report  was  true  or  false. 

Q.  Those  are  the  motives.  Now  what  did  you  do  f— A.  I  may  have  said  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison under  those  circumstances  that  the  bonds  in  question  were  Mr.  Blaine's  bonds, 
or  something  equivalent  to  that ;  I  would  not  undertake  to  swear  to  the  precise  lan- 
guage that  fused  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  was  busy  keeping  the 
records  of  the  meeting  and  attending  to  the  many  duties  that  devolved  upon  me  at 
that  time ;  and  whatever  I  did  I  had  to  do  very  rapidly  indeed. 

Q.  You  may  have  told  Mr.  Harrison  what,  exactly  f — A.  That  these  bonds  were  Mr. 
Blaine's  bonds.   I  do  not  undertake  to  give  the  precise  language  that  I  used. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  and  that  the  investigation  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine  f  I  may 
have  used  the  word  involve,  but  not  in  that  form. 

Q.  What  form  did  you  use  it  in  f— A.  I  may  have  said  that  they  were  Mr.  Blaine  s 
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bonds,  or  that  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the  matter;  I  don't  think  I  used  both 
words ;  I  may  have  need  the  word  involve  in  connection  with  the  matter, 

Q.  State  now,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  what  word  you  did  use  to  Mr.  Harrison  ?— A. 
As  a  matter  of  memory,  I  should  say  that  I  stated  to  him  in  substance  that  I  bad  heard 
that  these  were  Mr.  Blaine's  bonds,  and  that  he  might  be  involved  in  it. 

Q.  That  is  substantially  what  he  has  said  J— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct, and 
still  I  can't  recall  the  precise  words. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  now  you  state  that  the  occurrence  between  yon  and 
Mr.  Harrison  took  place  substantially  as  Mr.  Harrison  detailed  it  in  his  evidence  a  while 
ago  f — A.  No ;  I  haven't  quite  gone  to  that  extent. 

Q.  State  the  distinction. — A.  I  have  given  you  my  statement  with  reference  to  the 
matter.  If  yon  will  call  my  attention  to  any  portion  of  his  statement  that  you  want 
to  ask  me  about  

Q.  Yon  ean  read  this  statement  here,  which  he  states  is  true.  (Handing  witness 
printed  extracts.)— A.  My  friend  Harrison,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  on  reflection 
that  I  did  not  take  him  oneside  to  do  this.  I  think  when  he  comes  to  refresh  his  rec- 
ollection, he  will  agree  with  me.  The  room  was  a  small  room,  about  18  by  22 :  within 
it  a  long  table  like  this  and  my  large  desk,  and  our  full  board  of  directors ;  there  are 
twentv  of  them,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  I  could  have  taken  you  out  of 
your  chair. 

Mr.  Harrison.   I  got  up  out  of  the  chair  and  went  to  the  side  of  your  desk,  and 
you  stood  op  and  told  me  just  what  I  have  narrated. 
The  Witness.   Did  you  come  to  me  in  the  matter  f 
Mr.  Harrison.   No,  you  camo  to  me ;  yon  took  me ;  callel  me  oneside. 
The  Witness.    I  could  not  have  got  you  very  far. 
Mr.  Harrison.   Ton  got  me  two  feet  from  the  chair. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  narrative.— A.  (Reading  from  the  printed  slip.)  "  He  said  the 
fall  election  was  at  hand  and  Blaine  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress  in 
Main*,  and  an  exposure  of  the  transaction  iust  at  that  time  would  be  sure  to  defeat 
him."  This  transaction  occurred  on  the  1 1th  day  of  September,  and  I  hardly  think  Mr. 
Harrison  will,  on  further  reflection,  confirm  his  own  statement  in  that  regard. 

Q.  Yon  go  on  and  state  your  recollection.— A.  My  recollection  about  it  is  that  this 
was  two  daya  after  the  Maine  election  rather  man  before  it.  May  I  ask  the  question 
of  Mr.  Prye  T   (To  Mr.  Frye.)   Was  the  Maine  election  on  the  second  Monday  f 

Mr.  Frvk.  The  second  Monday. 

The  Witness.  The  election  in  Maine  is  the  second  Monday  of  September.  This 
meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  of  September,  which  was  Wednesday.  Consequently  the 
Maine  election  took  place  on  Monday  preceding  this  meeting,  when  Mr.  Blaine  had  been 
triumphantly  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Therefore  I  think  Mr.  Har- 
rison is  incorrect  in  that  matter.  • 
.    Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  just  my  recollection  of  what  you  had  told  me. 

The  Witness.  You  see  how  liable  we  all  are  to  be  mistakeu  in  these  matters.  As 
to  any  interviews  with  Mr.  Millard  and  Mr.  Wilson,  I  cannot  recall  the  facts  connected 
with  them. 

Q.  Then  you  did  interpose  when  this  motion  was  made,  and  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  with- 
draw his  motion? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  the  suggestion  that  I  have  stated. 

Q.  And  yon  interposed  and  gave  as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  withdrawn  that  Mr. 
Blaine  owned  those  bonds  f— A.  I  did  not  say  that  he  owned  them.  I  said  that  it  had 
.been  reported  to  me ;  that  I  had  heard  so. 

Q.  That  you  had  heard  that  Mr.  Blaine  owned  the  bonds  f— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  may  have  said  that  an  investigation  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine? t— A.  I 
may  have  said  that ;  I  don't  undertake  to  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  how  an  investigation  of  the  ownership  of  those  seventy- 
five  bonds  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine.— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  involve  him  at  all. 

Q.  How,  in  your  opinion,  at  that  moment  ?— A.  If  the  report  which  reached  me  was 
true  that  be  owned  tne  bonds,  of  course  an  investigation  of  it  would  involve  him. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  If  he  had  sold  the  bonds  to  the  road.  I  should  think  it  must  have  been 
a  questionable  transaction. 

Q.  How— in  what  respect  ?— A.  I  don't  know  why  Blaiue  should  sell  Little  Rook  and 
Fort  Smith  bonds  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Why  not  Mr.  Blaine  as  well  as  anybody  else  f— A.  I  don't  know  why  the  com- 
pany should  buy  them  of  anybody. 

Q.  Then  you  regarded  the  fact  that  the  company  had  purchased  these  bonus  as  a 
questionable  transaction  t— A.  It  was  a  transaction  that  I  did  not  approve.  As  treas- 
urer of  the  company  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  protect  its  treasury  against  all  comers, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  pay  out  $64,000  or  any  other  sum  of  money  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

(J.  Then  yon  considered  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  in  ordering  these  bonds 
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paid  to  have  been  a  very  improper  and  questionable  transaction  f — A.  Well,  now,  yon 
are  going  a  little  faster  there  than  I  think  I  warranted  yon  in  going. 

Q.  Very  well ;  yon  may  go  Inst  as  fast  as  you  want  to  go.— A.  This  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  to  vote  the  $64,000  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  were  present  t — A.  I  was  not  present,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  transaction 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  except  what  I  have  gathered  from  the.  books  and  papers 
of  the  company. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  meeting  was  held  f— A.  I  was  in  Boston,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  domicile  of  your  company  was  in  Boston  at  that  time,  was  it  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  was  probably  at  the  office  of  the  company ;  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have 
been.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  I  was  absolutely  there,  but  I  know  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  have  been. 

Q.  You  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  were  not  at  the  meeting  f— A.  I  was  not  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  that  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  of  this  order  of  the  executive  committee  to  pay  $64,000 1 
— A.  The  first  intimation  I  had  was  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Morton.  Bliss  & 
Co.?  I  think,  of  New  York,  which,  I  think,  was  dated  two  or  three  days  after  the  trans- 
action. 

Q.  When  yon  got  that  information  did  yon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  wrong, 
if  not  a  questionable,  transaction  f— A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  transaction. 

Q.  You  say  you  thought  it  was  a  questionable  transaction  if  Mr.  Blaine  was  con- 
cerned in  itf — A.  There  may  have  been  some  considerations  which  induced  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  executive  committee  to  vote  this  money  which  were  not  known  to  me. 

Q.  A  little  while  ago  yon  said  you  thonght  it  would  have  been  a  questionable  trans- 
action for  this  company  to  have  bought  those  bonds  from  anybody  f— A.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  understood  as  making  that  wholesale  sweeping  statement. 

O.  You  did  make  it.  Now  make  whatever  qualification  you  please  about  it. — A.  I 
make  this  qualification,  that  there  might  be  circumstances  under  which  it  might  be 
vastly  for  the  interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  buy  these  bonds,  or 
other  bonds. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  these  bonds  at  that  time  f— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  State  approximately.— A.  I  have  inquired  of  Mr.  Converse  since  I  have  received 
this  summons,  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  value  of  these  bonds  at  the  time  of  this 
transaction.  He  said  that  some  time  during  the  year  1871  he  sold  these  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  bonds  for  82. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  think  it  a  questionable  transaction  for  the  Union  Pacific  road 
to  buy  these  bonds,  75,000  for  64,000  f— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  a  questionable  transaction. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  my  hearing  deceives  me.— A.  Yes,  but  with  the  qualification  I 
have  just  added. 

Q.  You  state  there  might  be  circumstances  which  would  authorize  it.— A.  Very  well ; 
I  don't  know  but  the  circumstances  existed  in'  this  case. 

Q.  But  without  special  circumstances  it  would  be  a  questionable  transaction  T— A.  I  • 
think  so. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  it  require  special  circumstances  to  take  a  purchase  of  these  bonds 
out  of  the  declaration  that  it  was  a  questionable  transaction  to  buy  these  bonds  f— A. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  proper  use  of  the  money  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to 
buy  the  bonds  of  any  other  corporation,  unless  there  was  some  special  reason  in  the 
case  which  rendered  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  make  that 
purchase. 

Q.  Then  you  came  to  that  conclusion  as  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  you 
wanted  to  protect  the  company  from  such  a  transaction,  and  you  considered  that  the 
executive  committee  that  had  this  matter  in  hand  bad  grossly  erred  in  determining  to 
buy  these  bonds  t— A.  Have  I  said  that,  sir  ! 

Q.  That  is  the  result  of  what  you  said,  I  think.— A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  do  mean. — A.  I  repeat  again  what  I  said,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper, in  my  judgment,  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  boy  these  bonds  or 
the  bonds  of  any  other  outside  railroad  corporation  unless  there  were  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  therefor  which  would  justify  the  taking  of  the  money  from  the  treasury. 
I  don't  know  but  what  those  reasons  existed  in  this  case.   I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  there  were  any  such  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  these  bonds  at  that  time  salable  on  the  market  at  all  f — A.  I  only  judge 
from  what  Mr.  

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  from  what  he  told  you,  but  from  your  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Then  you  first  became  acquainted  with  this  transaction,  the  order  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  ICth  of  September,  1871,  by  a  letter  from  Morton,  Bliss  A  Co.  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  occurred  soon  after  the  order  was  made  f— A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Morton  was  the  active  man  of  the  firm,  was  he  not  T — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  apprised  by  information  that  the  purchase  of  that  lot  of  bonds  involved 
Mr.  Blaine,  at  the  time  yon  got  this  letter  from  Morton,  Bliss  <fc  Co.  ?— A.  No* 

Q.  Were  you  in  possession  of  that  information  at  that  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  Morton,  Bliss  dc  Co.  present  their  draft  for  the  $64,000  f— A. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  no  better  way  than  to  read  their  letter. 

Q.  I  have  no  objection  to  it — A,  As  they  refer  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  their  letter,  I 
will  read  my  letter  to  them  of  the  previous  day : 

BOSTON,  December  18,  1871. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  yonr  favor  of  the  16th  instant  with  incloeures.  Coupons 
found  as  stated.   Earnings  December  13,  $19,563.87. 
Truly  yours, 

E.  H.  ROLLIN8, 

Secretary  and  Tretuurer, 

Mortox,  Buss  A  Co., 

New  York. 

New  York,  December  19, 1871. 
Dear.  Sib  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  18th  instant,  and  now  inclose  you  list  of  trans- 
fers made  to  date.  In  accordance  with  a  minute  signed  by  Mr.  Duff,  V.  P.,  we  beg  to  < 
inclose  for  favor  of  acceptance  and  return  to  us  our  draft  at  forty  days  date  from  De- 
cember 16  for  #64.000.    The  securities  (seventy-five  laud-grant  bonds  of  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company)  referred  to  in  the  minute,  we  are  to  receive 
from  Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  mean  time  we  hold  those  which  are  already  in  our  hands, 
and  which  are  ox  the  full  value. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MORTON,  BLISS  &  CO. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Rollins, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Botton,  Mate. 

Q-  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  Government  direo tors  T— A.  No,  sir;  he  was  one  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  What  did  they  mean  by  "  In  the  mean  time  we  hold  those  which  are  already  in 
our  hands  P — A.  That  is  the  only  information  I  have  in  reference  to  it — what  is  con- 
tained in  the  letter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  bonds  he  referred  to  in  that  letter  as  holding  at  that  pe- 
riod f — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  When  you  transferred  to  him  these  seventy-five  bonds  in  accordance  with  that 
resolution  of  the  executive  oommitee,  did  he  surrender  to  you  or  to  the  company  any 
other  bonds  that  he  had f — A.  No,  sir:  on  the  payment  of  the  draft  of  ♦64,000. the  sev- 
enty-five bonds  came  into  our  possession.  We  paid  the  draft.  The  draft  came  to  Bos- 
ton for  acceptance.  It  was  accepted  and  returned  to  New  York.  I  suppose  it  was 
returned  to  New  York.  I  do  not  remember  that,  but,  at  any  rate,  when  it  became  due 
we  paid  it. 

Q.  I  understand  from  that  order  that  yon  were  to  accept  his  draft  and  he  was  to  hold 
the  seventy-five  bonds f— A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  forty  days. 

Q.  When  you  accepted  the  draft  did  you  send  him  the  bonds  f — A.  We  didn't  have 
the  bonds. 

Q.  Where  were  they  T— A.  They  were  to  receive  them— so  this  shows—from  Carnegie  ; 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Where  were  the  bonds  at  the  time  the  order  was  mads  T — A.  Iu  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  I  presume  from  the  letter. 

Q.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  executive  committee  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  How  were  the  bonds  delivered,  and  by  whom  to  yout— A.  I  couldn't  tell  without 
reference.   Probably  the  draft  was  collected  of  us  through  some  bank,  and  the  bonds  no 
doubt,  accompanied  the  draft,  and  on  the  payment  of  the  money  the  bank  that  held 
the  draft,  surrendered  the  draft  and  bonds.  I  can  not  recall  the  bank. 
By  Mr.  Hum-ton: 

q.  You  took  Mr.  Harrison  aside  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  that  resolution  t— 
A.  I  can  not  agree  to  that,  quite. 

Q.  I  will  modify  that.  I  did  not  mean  to  state  it  except  as  you  have  stated  it.  When 
Mr.  Harrison  offered  that  resolution,  or  made  that  motion,  you  requested  him  to  with- 
draw it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  owner  of  those  75  bonds,  and  probably 
upon  the  further  ground  that  investigation  might  involve  Mr.  Blaine  f — A.  I  answered 
that  very  folly,  and  gave  my  reasons.   Would  you  like  to  have  them  repeated  f 

Q.  That  was  the  statement,  as  I  understand,  that  yon  made,  and  I  wanted  to  bring 
you  back  to  that  so  as  to  go  on.— A.  I  don't  quite  assent  to  your  statement. 

Q.  State  over  again  your  original  statement — A.  The  company  and  its general  man- 

Xment  had  been  a  subject  of  very  severe  attack  and  criticism  in  the  newspapers  and 
where  all  over  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time,  and  this  transaction  had  been 
closed  up  for  several  months,  and  I  desired,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  scandal,  whether 
the  reports  that  reached  me  in  regard  to  this  matter  were  true  or  false,  whether  they 
involved  Mr.  Blaine  or  not. 

Q.  Now  I  want  from  you  again,  what  scandal  did  yon  want  to  avoid? — A.  I  wanted 
to  avoid  the  discussion  of  this  very  matter. 
Q.  A  discussion  is  not  scandal,  necessarily  ?— A.  No,  of  course  not. 
Q.  Now,  answer  the  question.  What  scandal  was  it  that  you  desired  to  avoid  f — A. 
Well,  the  reported  connection  of  Mt.  Blaine  with  the  bonds. 

Q.  In  what  was  the  reported  connection  of  Mr.  Blaine  with  these  bond  b  a  scandal  f — 
A.  I  presume  it  would  have  been  treated  as  a  scandal  then  and  so  considered  by  the 
public,  the  same  as  now. 

Q.  Why  f  What  was  there  about  it  f— A.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  fathom  the 
views  of  the  people  of  this  great  Republic  on  that  subject. 

•  Q.  If  you  will  excuse  me ;  I  am  not  trying  to  fathom  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
this  great  Republic,  but  I  am  trying  to  fathom  what  there  was  in  your  mimd  which 
made  it  at  least  an  apprehension  in  your  mind  that  if  this  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison 
was  adopted  it  would  produce  a  scandal — A.  That  was  the  point.— I  wish  yon  would 
state  that  a  little  more  fully. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  it  more  fully.  I  wish  to  ascertain  from  you  what  there 
was  in  your  opinion  connected  with  this  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison's  which  made  it  a 
scandal  to  adopt  it  and  act  upon  it  T— A.  I  thiuktbat  any  public  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers or  elsewhere  of  the  purchase  of  that  number  of  bonds  from  Mr.  Blaine,  not  ac- 
companied by  some  satisfactory  reason  therefor,  would  be  regarded  by  the  people  of 
this  country  as  a  scandal,  and  treated  as  such. 

Q.  Why  f— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  undertake  to  explain  the  reason  why. 

Q.  If  yon  say  you  had  a  thought  of  that  sort  you  ought  to  give  the  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  that  your  mind  came  to.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  conclusions  of  anybody 
else,  but  I  want  to  know  why  yon  in  your  opinion  thought  the  purchase  by  the  com- 
pany of  75  bonds  from  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  considered  by  the  publio  as  a  scandal  T — 
A.  I  think  the  public  judgment  would  be  against  him. 

Q.  Why  t— A.  Because  they  wonld  think  that  it  was  not  right. 

Q.  Why  not  right  T— A.  That  would  be  their  judgment. 

O.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  judgment  now. — A.  I  have  explained  to  you  distinctly, 
and  I  repeat  again  that  I  don't  believe  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  buy  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  bonds,  or  bonds  of  any  other  corporation  in 
the  world. 

Q.  From  anybody  T— A.  From  anybody,  unless  they  have  got  good  and  valid  reasons 
therefor. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  because  Mr.  Blaine  sold,  but  because  of  the  purchase,  without 
regard  to  whether  it  was  Mr.  Blaine  or  not,  that  you  considered  it  a  scandal  f— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  considered  it  wrong  for  us  to  purchase  the  bonds  of  anybody  unless  there  were 
good  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  If  this  had  been  a  purchase,  according  to  your  information  from  any  other  gen- 
tleman in  the  country,  not  connected  with  politics  or  office,  would  you  have  considered 
it  a  scandal  f — A.  I  should  have  considered  it  wrong ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  considered  it  a  scandal  T— A.  Probably  if  they  had  been  pur- 
chased of  some  less  conspicuous  individual  it  would  not  have  aroused  quite  so  much 
talk  in  the  community.  * 

Q.  Then  it  was  because  of  the  conspicuous  position  of  Mr.  Blaine  that  you  consid- 
ered it  was  a  scandal  T — A.  Now,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  I  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  at  all.  Ton  say  if  the  purchase  had  been 
from  a  man  less  conspicuous  than  Mr.  Blaine. — A.  I  will  say  this ;  I  think  it  wonld 
have  been  a  greater  scandal  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  Because  one  man  is  more  notorious  than  the  other. 

Q.  But  the  notoriety  of  a  man  does  not  make  a  transaction  scandalous.— A.  It  does  in 
the  mind  of  the  public. 

Q.  No,  it  is  the  transaction  itself  that  is  scandalous,  and  if  the  transaction  is  fair 
the  highest  in  the  land  may  indulge  in  it  as  well  as  the  lowest.— A.  Now,  is  that  quite- 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman  f 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  the  highest  in  the  land  may  engage  in  any  transaction 
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that  is  fair  and  bona  fide  and  honest. — A.  80  do  I ;  I  agree  to  that  and  so  may  the 


Q.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  high  position  did  not  make  this  transaction  scan- 
dalous or  otherwise,  did  it  f— A.  Not  of  itself. 

Q.  The]  theie  was  something  in  the  transaction  which  made  it  scandalous,  Was  there, 
not.  in  your  opinion  at  that  time  f— A.  I  have  stated  my  views  in  reference  to  that  as 
folly  as  I  possibly  can. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  reason  for  saying  that  the  transaction  itself  apart  from  who 
w«  concerned  in  it  was  scandalous,  except  that  it  was  wrong  in  your  opinion  for  the 
Union  Pacific  to  purchase  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany f— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Then  it  waa  a  mere  matter  of  policy  that  you  thought  the  executive  committee 
hid  departed  from  in  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  t— A.  I  have  not  said  that. 
Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  say  now  whether  you  do  say  it  or  not  t — A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Ton  say  there  was  nothing  scandalous  in  it  T — A.  Pardon  me.   There  may  have 
Veen  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  why  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  should  have  purchased  these  75  bonds.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  was  wrong,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  have  purchased  these 
bonds  without  any  specific  and  special  reason,  or  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
purchase  T — A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  peculiar  or  special  circumstances  attending  the  purchase  ?— 
A.  I  do  not,  air ;  I  don't  know  anything  abont  it. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  told  yon  what  I  have  heard. 
Q.  Then,  so  far  as  yonr  information  and  knowledge  goes,  there  were  no  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  purchase  of  these  bonds,  and  therefore  you  think  it  was  im- 
proper policy  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  purchase,  in  the  belief  entertained  by 
yon,  that  there  were  no  special  circumstances  requiring  it  f— A.  I  say  I  don't  know 
whether  there  were  any  special  circumstances  or  not. 

Q.  I  say,  acting  upon  the  idea  that  you  don't  know  of  any  and  never  heard  of  any, 
do  yon  believe  that  it  was  a  matter  of  bad  policy  in  the  company  to  make  this  pur- 
chase T — A.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  assume  that  tine  seven  men  or  five  men  who  acted  in  the 
matter,  largely  interested  as  they  were  in  the  Union  Pacific  Road,  ought  to  know  better 
what  should  govern  their  actions  then  and  there  than  I,  at  the  distance  I  was. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  entirely  correct  there,  and  it  was  because  of  that  very  fact  that 
I  asked  yon  over  and  over  again  why  you  undertook  to  protect  the  oompany  against 
the  actions  of  this  executive  committee.  Ton  said  you  wanted  to  protect  the  com- 
pany. Now,  acting  upon  the  idea  that  yon  have  jnst  now  stated,  that  these  gentlemen 
knew  better  than  you  what  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  road,  why  did  you  interpose 
with  the  desire  to  protect  the  company  against  the  action  of  its  executive  committee  f 
—A  I  thought  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  investigation  should  not  then  be  had. 

<J.  Then  you  undertook  to  act  for  these  gentlemen  who  you  say  were  better  able  to 
act  for  themselves  than  you  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  better  able  to  act  for  them- 
wives  than  I ;  I  agree  to  that. 

Q.  Ton  asked  Mr.  Harrison  to  withdraw  his  motion  ;  you  said  those  bonds  belonged 
to  Mr.  Blaine.— A.  No ;  I  have  not  said  that. 
Q.  Very  well ;  say  what  you  did  say. — A.  I  say  I  bad  heard. 

Q.  I  am  talking  'about  what  you  told  him  as  haviug  heard,  of  course.  I  trnst  you 
won't  understand  me  as  trying  to  make  you  say  what  you  did  not.— A.  I  wish  you 
would  be  careful  not  to  put  words  into  my  mouth. 

Q.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  make  yon  say  as  a  matter  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
these  bonds  belonged  to  Mr.  Blaine,  for  I  don't  understand  so ;  but  you  had  heard  that 
these  bonds  belonged  to  Mr.  Blaine  f— A.  I  had  heard  it. 

Q-  And  you  may  have  said  that  the  investigation  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine  t— A.  I 
may  have  aaid  so. 


Q.  And  thereupon  Mr.  Harrison  did  withdraw  his  motion  f— A.  Tea,  sir. 
<j.  Now  that  was  your  opinion  at  that  time, from  what  you  heard t— A.  Tea,  sir; 
merely  from  this  rumor,  whose  origin  I  cannot  trace. 

Q.  Did  yon  afterward,  or  do  you  now,  remain  of  that  opinion,  that  an  investigation 
might  involve  Mr.  Blaine  f — A.  I  think  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter 
would  show  that  the  bonds  were  not  Mr.  Blaine's. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  how.— A.  I  judge  from  the  testimony  that  I  have  listened  to  here  this 
morning.  I  made  a  most  careful  examination  at  this  meeting,  or  about  that  time,  of  the 
books  and  papers,  and  probably  made  some  inquiry. 

Q.  Show  us  the  books  and  papers  that  yon  examined  which  caused  you  to  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.— A.  This  very  letter  of  Morton,  Bliss  Sc.  Co.,  which  had  passed  from 
my  recollection. 

Q.  What  letter?— A.  The  letter  that  I  have  read  to  you,  in  your  presence  this  morn- 
ing. It  shows  that  the  bonds  were  to  be  received  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  is  what  books  and  papers  have  you  examined  since  Mr.  Harri- 
•on's  motion  waa  withdrawn  which  have  tended  or  caused  a  change  of  opinion  that 


humblest. 
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this  investigation  might  involve  Mr.  Blaine  t— A.  That  letter  was  the  first  thing,  and 
then  I  have  carefully  examined  the  records  of  the  executive  committee  when  the  reso- 
lution was  passed,  and  the  action  subsequently. 

Q.  Let  us  go  on  one  step  at  a  time.  This  letter  is  one  thing.  Now  pqint  out 
another. — A.  Another  letter  t 

-  Q.  Another  paper,  or  minute,  or  anything  of  the  sort.— A.  I  have  only  examined  such 
evidence  as  is  on  our  records.  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  resolution  in 
1871,  in  connection  with  the  letter. 

Q.  Now  state  any  factor  paper  that  came  to  your  notice  after  this  conversation  with 
Harrison  at  the  September  meeting  in  1872,  which  caused  a  change  of  opinion? — A. 
After  examining  these  papers  I  am  quite  sure  

3.  Let  us  get  to  the  end  of  these  papers  first.— A.  First,  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
Bd  your  attention. 

Q.  What  else  t— A.  The  votes  of  the  directors— of  the  executive  committee. 
Q.  What  votes  f— A.  The  votes  of  1871. 

Q.  Show  us  that,  if  you  please.— A.  It  is  the  same  one  that  has  been  read  here ;  it 
is  the  164,000  resolution. 

Q.  You  said  the  votes  of  the  executive  committee;  you  mean  the  order  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  order.  It's  a  resolution,  the  resolution  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  and  the  vote  of  the  directors. 

Q.  The  vote  of  the  directors  on  that  resolution  f — A.  No ;  the  vote  of  the  directors.  I 
examined  all  these  papers. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  you  examined  and  found  that  produced  a  change  in  your 
mind.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  except  those  whioh  operated  upon  your  mind.— 
A.  No  other  papers  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Then  there  are  no  other  papers  than  this  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
that  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  16th  of  December,  1871.  Is  there  any- 
thing else?— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  those  are  the  only  two  papers?— A.  Yes, sir.  Now,  if  you  will  let  me  go 
on  

Q.  Certainly,  I  will. — A.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison  naturally  led  me  to  investigate 
this  matter  further  and  see  if  I  was  right ;  and  I  inquired,  I  am  quite  sure,  of  members 
of  the  board  with  reference  to  it. 

Q.  State  what  members. — A.  I  cannot  recall  distinctly ;  and  I  was  satisfied  from 
information  that  I  obtained  thus  that  this  was  a  transaction  of  Colonel  Scott's. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  information  yon  did  obtain  from  the  members  of  the  board  with 
whom  you  talked. — A.  I  have  stated  it  as  distinctly  as  I  can. 

Q.  My  dear  sir,  I  have  not  heard  it  at  all,  if  you  have  stated  any.  You  said  you 
talked  with  them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  what  information  in  that  talk  you  obtained?— A.  They  said 
it  was  a  transaction  of  Colonel  Scott's. 

Q.  Who  informed  you  that  it  was  a  transaction  of  Colonel  Scott's?— A.  I  won't  un- 
dertake to  swear  positively  who  the  man  was. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  yon  can,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  who  it  was  in  this  board  of  di- 
rectors that  gave  you  that  information  ?— A.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  weigh  the 
probabilities  in  the  matter  ? 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  that  from  your  own  memory. — A.  Judging  from  what  I  know 
of  the  man,  I  was  most  likely  to  have  conversed  with  Oakes  Ames  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  executive  committee,  I  believe,  was  not  he  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  not ;  I  am  not  sure.  [Referring  to  a  book.]  Yes,  sir :  he  was. 

Q.  One  of  the  executive  committee  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  other  executive  com* 
m  it  tee  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  other  member  of  the  executive  committee  or  the  board  with 
whom  you  probably  talked  ? — A.  Excuse  me.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  that  passed  the  order.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  elected. 
March  6,  1872,  and  this  action  of  the  board  of  directors  was  September  11,  1872.  At 
the  time  that  I  talked  with  him  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  But  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  this  order  of  the  executive 
committee,  was  he,  the  16th  of  December,  1871  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  talk  with  Ames,  who  was  not  one  of  the  parties  who  had  made  the 
order,  when  others  were  accessible  who  did  make  the  order  f— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  not  one  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction,  because  he  came  into  the  board 
afterward.— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Why  did  you  talk  with  him,  who  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction,  and 
base  your  opinion  upon  the  conversation  with  him,  when  there  were  others  who  were 
members  of  the  board  ?— A.  My  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ames  would  justify  me  in 
conversing  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  when  yon  talk  with  a  gentleman  for  information  on  a  specifio  matter,  the 
probability  is  that  a  man  onght  to  go  to  those  who  were  parties  to  that  matter  rather 
than  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  party.— A.  Here  is  a  list  of  directors.  The  only  gentle- 
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man  present  at  that  meeting,  according  to  the  records,  who  was  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing of  the  exeeative  committee  in  1871  was  John  Dnff,  then  vice-president. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  So  that  the  only  person  accessible  was  John  Duff  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  party  to  the  transaction  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
was  a  party  with  whom  you  didn't  talk  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  got  no  information  from  him  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
this  case,  which  might  or  might  not  have  made  this  order  of  the  executive  committee 
proper  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  had  any  information  from  Mr.  Dnff  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  information  from  any  of  the  members  of  that  executive 
committee  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  this  executive  committee  at  the  time 
the  order  was  made  f 

The  Witness.  Up  to  this  period  f 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No,  air ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  this  talk  with  Mr.  Ames,  and  this  letter  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  and  the  order 
of  the  executive  committee,  constituted  the  information  upon  which  you  changed  your 
opinion  expressed  to  Mr.  Harrison  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  substantially  so. 

Q.  Yon  were  informed  of  the  adoption  of  this  order  by  the  executive  committee  a  few 
days  after  its  passage  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  passed  December  16, 1871 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  yon  bad  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Harrison  you  had  known  of  this 
order  from  December,  1871,  to  September,  1872  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yoo  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  order  when  yon  had  the 
talk  with  Mr.  Harrison  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  this  order  that  changed  your  opinion  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that 
alooe. 

Q.  How  conld  this  have  bad  any  influence  when  you  had  known  of  it  for  nine 
months  f — A.  Well,  that,  coupled  with  the  letter  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  which  showed 
that  the  bonds  were  to  be  received  of  Mr.  Carnegie ;  then  information  that  I  received 
verbally  that  the  transaction  was  Colonel  Scott's  transaction  ;  and  knowing  the  inti- 
mate relations  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Scott,  I  think  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  I  should  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  information  that  the  bonds  came  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  were  to 
come  from  Mr.  Carnegie  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  letter  so  states. 

Q.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  execntive  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  and  therefore  my  ignorance  mnst  be  at  least  winked  at ; 
'•at  I  do  not  understand  how  the  coming  of  these  bonds  from  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  conld  have  exculpated  in  yonr  mind  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  suspicion 
which  yon  entertained  before  knowing  that  fact. — A.  The  fact  that  they  came  from 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  statement  that  it  was  Mr.  Scott's  trans- 
action. 

Q.  As  I  understand  this  order,  the  execntivo  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  ordered 
that  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  were  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  that  company  for  §64,000. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  company  was  to  deposit  with  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  the  seventy-five  bonds 
as  collateral f — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Carnegie  was  to  deposit  with  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co. 
wventy-flve  bonds. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  order,  "  Ordered,  that  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  be  authorized  to 
draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  sum  of  $1)4,000, 
payable  forty  days  from  this  date,  and  hold  as  collateral  security  for  the  company."— A. 
Morton,  Bliss  <fc  Co.  were  to  hold  as  collateral  security  for  the  company. 

Q.  I  am  talking  now  abont  this  order,  and  the  construction  of  the  order.  Tbe  legal 
and  natural  construction  of  the  order  is,  that  this  company  was  to  accept  the  draft 
»i  Morton,  Bliss  «fe  Co.,  for  $64,000  payable  in  40  days,  and  to  give  security  that  that 
draft  wonld  be  paid  at  maturity,  by  these  75  bonds.  That  is  the  construction  of  the 
*rder,  if  I  understand  it.— A.  The  75  bonds  were  to  bo  delivered  to  them  by  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Q.  It  don't  say  so.   I  am  talking  abont  the  order.— A.  It  don't  say  so  in  tbe  order. 

Q.  According  to  the  order,  the  company  was  to  accept  this  draft  and  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  draft  by  the  deposit  of  the  75  bonds  f — A.  That  perhaps  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable construction. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  jnst  as  reasonable  a  conclusion  to  say  that  Carnegie,  who 
iivc  these  bonds  over  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co..  was  acting  for  the  Union  Pacific,  ho 
Wng  a  member  of  the  execntive  committee  who  passed  that  order  f — A.  No,  sir;  if  it 
»as  in  the  power  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  deliver  these  bonds,  I  should  suppose  they 
unnld  naturally  be  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  or  in  his  kuowledge. 

<i-  Where  were  they  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q  Wbeu  did  you  first  see  these  bonds  f— A.  Not  nntil  the  draft  was  paid. 
Q.  You  never  had  seen  them  before  f — A.  Never. 

Torn  to  your  books  and  show  us  tho  entry  whore  that  §64,000  was  paid,  if  yon 

H.  Mis.  176,  pt,  1  3 
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please— the  payment  of  that  draft. — A.  I  have  not  got  the  books  here,  bat  I  have  got 
a  copy  of  tl  e  entry. 

Q.  I  shonld  suppose  that  those  trunks  that  yon  have  there  had  every  book  that  the 
company  ever  did  have.— A.  If  yon  shonld  see  them  all  I  am  afraid"  yon  would  be 
frightened.  A  subpoena  was  served  npon  me  the  4th  day  of  May,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, requesting  me  to  bring  all  the  books  and  memoranda  relating  to  the  lost  bonds  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  nsed  last  summer  in  New  York.  I  think  on  the 
Monday  following  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  noti- 
fying me  not  to  come  to  Washington  nntil  further  notice.  On  Saturday  last,  as  I  was 
on  my  way  to  my  home  in  New  Hampshire,  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  to  be  here 
on  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  To-day  f — A.  To-day.  Having  a  subpoena  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  books 
along  that  were  called  for  in  that,  that  being  the  only  paper  that  has  been  served  upon 
me. 

By  Mr.  Hcntox  : 

Q.  This  is  a  copy  t— A.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  eutry  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
The  copy  is  as  follows : 

u  Boston,  Dec.  26tt,  1871. 

"  Little  Rock  &  Ft.  Smith  R.  R.  bonds. 

"  To  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  for  75  land-grant  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company,  Nos.  498-568,  dated  June  20,  1870,  payable  April  1, 1900. 

Coupons  payable  April  and  October.   October,  1871,  coupon  attached,  received  by 
Moi  ton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  as  collateral  for  draft  on  this  company  December  16, 
less  balance  of  exchange  loan  remitted  by  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  per  their  account  De- 
cember 19, 1871. 

Draft   $64,000  00 

Less  remittance   188  69 


63,811  31 

Q.  How  did  yon  pay  this  draft  f— A.  Through  a  bank  in  Boston,  I  presume. 

Q.  Upon  what  paper  or  authority  did  the  bank  in  Boston  pay  this  $64,000  f— A. 
I  j>aid  it.   The  check  of  the  company  paid  it. 

Q.  Yon  gave  a  check  f — A.  I  gave  a  check,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  not  looked  up 
the  transaction,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  check  which  was  paid,  if  it  was  by  check  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  this  means :  "  Less  remittance  $188.69  f" — A.  I  only  know  that 
they  returned  that  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Why ;  on  what  account  ?— A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  yon. 

Q.  You  are  the  treasurer  of  the  company  f — A.  I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Q.  Yon  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  company,  and  get  back  a  certain  amount,  and  don't 
know  npon  what  ground  it  was  remitted — on  what  account  T — A.  I  do  not  remember. 
1  will  furnish  you  with  everything  there  is  on  the  books,  and  the  correspondence. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  yonr  books  state.— A.  I  doubt  if  they  explain  it  very  fully ; 
I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Maybe  I  can  explain  it  for  you,  or  pot  yon  npon  the  way  of  explaining  it.— A.  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  yon  do  so. 

Q.  It  says  here  "  Less  balance  of  exchange  loan  remitted  by  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co." 
Now,  what  did  they  mean  by  that  exchange  loan  f— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  made  this  entry  f— A.  The  book-keeper. 
Q.  Who  was  the  book-keeper  f— A.  Mr.  Fisher. 

Q.  Made  under  yonr  direction  f — A.  No  special  direction  from  me ;  no,  sir. 
Q.  How  did  he  get  this  entry  f— A.  From  the  papers  and  the  statement  that  was 
sent. 

Q.  The  papers  came  to  yon  ?— A.  Yes,  air ;  and  I  turned  them  over  to  the  book-keeper, 
and  he  made  up  the  entry. 

Q.  Yon  directed  how  the  entry  was  to  be  made  T — A.  No,  sir ;  the  book-keeper  waa 
competent  to  make  these  entries. 

Q.  Yon  took  this  memorandum  from  the  books,  bat  cannot  explain  it  t— A.  I  cannot 
with  the  information  I  have  now. 

Q.  I  wonld  be  glad  if  yon  would  explain  it. — A.  I  will  make  my  beat  efforts  to  ex- 
plain it.  There  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  be  very  happy  to  explain  about  it,  if  I 
knew.  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  that  I  have.  I  will  furnish  you  with  all  the 
evidence  possible  from  our  books  and  correspondence. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  on  yonr  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  company,  to  inves- 
tigate this  $64,000  transaction  other  than  that  you  have  already  spoken  of  f— A.  1  never 
beard  of  any  speoial  effort— no  formal  effort,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  informal  effort  T — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that 
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it  baa  been  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here  this  morning 
that  they  have  made  some  investigation.   I  presume  other  directors  did  likewise. 

Q.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  they  made  any  investigation  ;  if  they  said  they  made 
my,  it  has  escaped  my  memory.— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  investigation. 

Q.  Yon  know  of  no  investigation  that  has  been  made  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  yon  arrested  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison  npon  the  ground  that  yon 
thought  it  might  involve  Mr.  Blaine,  and  you  subsequently,  you  say,  changed  your 
opinion,  did  you  inform  Mr.  Harrison  of  that  change  of  opinion  ?— A.  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Q.  If  the  opinion  yon  held  then  was  that  it  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine  and  that  opinion 
prevented  investigation,  wasn't  it  your  dnty,  as  an  officer  of  the  mad,  to  remove  that  im- 

rresaion  from  Mr.  Harrison's  mind,  that  the  investigation  might  go  on  t— A.  Possibly; 
do  not  know  but  what  I  did  inform  him ;  I  do  not  uudertake  to  say  whether  I  did  or 
did  not  inform  Mr.  Harrison. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  say  yon  ever  did  f— A.  No ;  hut  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  in  justice 
to  myself,  that  the  investigation  could  lie  niadelby  any  member  of  the  board,  without 
any  vot*.  A  vote  would  not  add  anything  to  the  power  to  investigate,  particularly. 
The  papers  and  books  of  the  company  have  been  open,  and  are  open  to  all  the  di- 
rectors. 

Q.  But  it  wou'.d  add  a  great  deal  to  the  power  to  act  after  the  investigation  was 
had.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  unauthorized  and  au  authorized  investi- 
gation. Tell  us  why  you  wanted  to  stop  this  investigation  ou  Mr.  Blaine's  account 
when  von  thought  it  might  involve  him.— A.  I  can  give  you  no  other  statement  than 
what  I  have  already  given  you.   I  have  said  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  I  will  give  yon  the  reason  of  my  question.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  mo- 
tive was  personal  or  political.— A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  possibly  state  to  you  any 
more  explicitly  my  views. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  further.  You  seemed  anxious  at  that  moment  to  protect  Mr.  Blaine 
from  an  investigation  that  might  involve  him.  Now,  the  object  of  my  inquiry  is  to 
know  why  yon  wanted  to  protect  him  especially,  and  whether  that  motive  to  protect 
him  was  political  or  personal  T — A.  Mr.  Blaiue  has  for  many  years  been  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  But  you  do  not  state  the  full  reason  why  I  opposed  the  investigation. 
You  only  state  one  branch  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  can  state  the  whole  of  it. — A.  I  have  done  that  twice. 

I  state  as  one  reason,  then,  why  you  did  not  winh  this  investigation  to  go  on,  that 
it  might  involve  Mr.  Blaine,  and  then  ask  the  question  whether  your  motive  for  that 
wan  political  or  personal  toward  Mr.  Blaine  t— A.  We  are  personal  and  political  friends, 
both. 

Q.  The  motive  was  both  personal  and  political  then,  was  it  T — A.  So  far  as  any  idea 
of  Mr.  Blaine  was  concerned. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  had  been  in  possession  of  information  at  that  moment  when  Mr. 
Harrison  made  this  motion,  which  wonld  involve  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Blaine, 
would  yon  have  arrested  the  putting  of  the  motion  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  1  would  have  done. 

Q.  It  depends  upon  who  he  was  f — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  have  protected  some  people,  and  some  people  yon  would  not  have  pro- 
tected. Am  I  so  to  understand  f — A.  Well,  I  think  I  should  hardly  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  investigation,  any  way. 

Q.  Then  yon  were  opposed  out  and  out  to  any  investigation  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  can  hardly  say  that  yon  would  not  have  interposed  f — A.  In  that  formal 
matter  I  probably  should  have  made  the  same  suggestion.  I  might  have.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  should  have  done  it 

Q.  My  object  in  the  questions  I  am  putting  is,  whether  you  would  have  opposed  an 
investigation,  no  matter  who  might  have  been  involved  other  than  Mr.  Blaine. — A.  That 
is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  can  see  where  I  am  drifting. — A.  Yes,  I  see  where  you  are  drifting. 

Q.  And  that  is  to  get  at  the  motive  which  induced  you  to  get  a  withdrawal  of  a  mo- 
tion that  looked  to  an  investigation  of  a  transaction  whioh  yon  thought  was  very  sus- 
picions on  its  face  and  might  be  scandalous.— A.  Whatever  remark  I  made  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  an  impulsive  remark,  made  without  stopping  to  consider  carefully  the 
matter. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  where  those  bonds  are  now  f— A.  The  bonds  have  been  exchanged 
under  some  new  arrangement  that  I  cannot  explain  without  the  documents,  and  the 
company  has  the  proceeds — the  results. 

Q.  What  did  the  company  get  for  the  proceeds  f — A.  They  got  stock  and  other  bonds. 

Q.  From  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  bonds  and  what  stock.— A.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  now  owns  in 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  securities,  $5,548.99  of  first-mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  You  mean  $5,500 T— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  bonds;  $38,986.50  capital  stock;  $4,572.08  in 
receipt  of  E.  Atkins,  trustee,  including  interest,  making  $5,534.75.  That  is  what  they 
bold  in  place  of  the  original  bonds. 
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Q.  Were  those  bonds  and  that  stock  derived  by  the  company  in  exchange  for  the  75 
bonds?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Why  was  the  exchange  made ;  why  were  these  old  bonds  canceled  and  those  new 
bonds  and  that  stock  issued  in  their  stead  f — A.  The  parties  there  in  Boston  took  hold 
and  furnished  money  to  complete  the  road,  and  they  made  some  new  arrangement  by 
which  the  old  seenrities  were  to  be  surrendered  and  new  ones  issued. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  agreement  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  this  is  not  the  agreement.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  details  of  the  agreement  under  which  these  were  surrendered. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  is  the  present  value  of  those  bonds  and  that  stock. — 
A.  I  can't  tell  you ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  inform  you. 

Q.  Give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  it. — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth  on  the  market ;  what  are  their  quotations  f— A.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  are  any  sales  at  all.   I  have  not  seen  any,  I  lielieve. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  sales  made  in  the  last  12  mouths  f — A.  In  the  market  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  preeuma  there  may  have  been,  buc  I  have  not  kept  track 
of  them  at  all. 

Q.  Would  the  company  have  held  these  bonds  if  there  had  been  any  market-value 
for  them  f  Are  they  worth  anything  in  market  f  that  is  the  question. — A.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  what  they  are  worth.   I  presume  they  have  considerable  value. 

Q.  Is  there  any  interest  paid  on  these  bonds  f— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  had  them  f— A.  These  new  bonds  only  a  short  time.  The 
transaction  took  place,  I  think,  some  time  in  July  last. 

Q.  When  were  these  bonds  issued  by  the  company  f  Were  they  bonds  that  had  there- 
tofore been  issued,  or  issued  at  that  time  f — A.  These  were  new  bonds. 

Q.  Issued  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  July  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  mistaken ;  the  coupons  were  paid  on  the  first 
of  last  January. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  your  books  where  that  entry  is  made  ? — A.  Cash  entry  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  books  are  not  here.   There  is  uo  doubt  about  the  fact. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  any  doubt  by  asking  for  the  books ;  I  want  to  see  the 
entries. — A.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  these  bonds  are  worth  anything  on  the 
market  or  not  ? — A.  I  think  they  must  be  worth  something ;  they  paid  their  interest 
the  first  of  January. 

Q.  You  are  a  railroad  man  and  deal  in  railroad  stocks,  I  have  no  doubt  ? — A.  Very 
small,  indeed ;  I  haven't  got  money  enongh  to  deal  very  largely. 

Q.  State,  as  a  railroad  man,  and  a  man  who  occasionally  deals  in  bonds  then,  what 
you  supposed  to  be  the  value  of  these  bonds. — A.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  road.  I  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
these  bonds.  I  have  beard  various  parties  talk  with  reference  to  them,  and  I  think 
they  regard  them  as  promising,  but  what  they  are  really  worth  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  the  stock  of  the  company  worth  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  anything? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  any  dividend  ?— A.  It  was  only  issued  last  July. 
Q.  New  stock  ? — A.  New  stock. 

Q.  The  old  stock  canceled  and  the  new  in  the  place  of  it,  or  is  this  what  they  call 
watering  the  stock  ? — A.  I  presume  that  stock  was  canceled.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  road  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  just  seeing  what  you  do  know. — A.  That  is  next  to  nothing. 

Q.  According  to  this  statement  of  yours,  the  value  of  the  securities  that  yon  took 
from  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  in  lieu  of  the  seventy-five 
bonds  wan  $33,729.95  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  stand  ou  the  books.  What  fixes  that 
value  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  send  a  statement. 

Q.  Then  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  received  in  July,  1875,  stocks,  bonds,  &c,  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  valued  at  833,729.95,  according  to  your 
statement,  for  seventy-five  bonds  of  the  same  company  for  which  they  paid  in  1871 
$64,000.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  explain,  if  you  please,  what  you  mean  here  by  the  "  receipt  of  E.  Atkins, 
trustee." — A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  unable  to  say  now,  but  I  will  furnish  an  explanation 
hereafter  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  Does  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  this  time  own  any  other  stocks  or 
bouds  or  liabilities  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Could  they  own  them  and  yon  not  be  aware  of  it  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  own  any  of  these  bonds  or  obligations  or  stock  of  this  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Compauy  other  than  the  seventy-five  bonds  you  have  spoken 
of? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  said  you  would  make  in  your  statement  that  you  would  fur- 
nish us  a  full  explanation  of  why  this  arraugement  was  entered  into  in  lieu  of  the 
seventy-five  bonds.— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  a  suit  ont  in  Arkansas  about  all  these  matters  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
air;  I  will  furnish  a  statement. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  Where  was  yonr  residence  in  1872  ? — A.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Q.  Where  is  it  now  f — A.  The  same  place. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  yon  familiar  with  the  politics  of  Maine  f — A.  About  the  ex- 
tent that  a  good  earnest  republican  wonld  know  about  politics  in  Maine. 
By  Mr.  Fryk  : 

Q.  It  was  an  adjoining  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  lived  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  was 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  politics  of  the  State,  only  in  a  general  way. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  If  there  any  possibility  of  your  being  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  the  election  in 
Maine  f— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  contest  thaLycar— that  is,  was  it  exciting  or  other- 
wise!—A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  campaigtFin  1872  was  rather  a  brisk  campaign 
in  Maine ;  what  wonld  be  termed  so. 

Q.  This  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  on  the  11th  of  September  T— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  at  that  date  that  you  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  election  had  already  been  held  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  took  too  much  interest  in  the  resnlt 
in  Maine  that  year  to  have  overlooked  that  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  some  position  on  the  national  republican  committee  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time  f — A.  No ;  I  was  not  on  the  national  republican  committee. 

Q.  Yon  were  on  the  State  committee,  then  t— A.  I  was  not  on  the  national  committee; 
I  was  a  member  of  the  republican  committee  of  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  rumor  that  Blaine  had  some  connection  with  these  bonds; 
was  that  a  rumor  which  you  derived  from  some  individual,  or  general  newspaper  state- 
ment, or  general  rumor  of  that  sort  T — A.  I  don't  know  from  what  source  I  did  derive 
it ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 
By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Has  any  circnmstance  happened  within  your  observation  since  that  day  in  any 
way  whatever— I  mean  the  question  to  be  very  comprehensive— that  led  you  to  suspect 
I  ever  had  any  interest  in  these  bonds  f — A.  Since  that  September  meeting  T 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  any  whatever. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  were  satisfied  that  I  was  not  interested  in  them,  you  did  not 
desire  an  investigation  afterward  when  you  found  I  was  not  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  the  fact  of  that  report  that  my  name  was  mixed  up  with  it  was  not  yonr 
only  motive  for  not  desiring  an  investigation  T— A.  I  have  stated  repeatedly  it  was  not 
my  only  motive. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  information  or  knowledge  as  to  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
bonds  f — A.  No,  sir;  all  I  heard  was  that  it  was  a  transaction  of  Colonel  Scott's. 

Q.  Yon  mean  all  you  heard  after  your  interview  with  Harrison  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do 
not  say  that  is  all,  but  that  substantially. 
By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harrison  ever  renew  to  yon  his  request  for  an  investigation  T— A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  no  recollection  that  he  ever  did. 
By  Mr.  Hl'KTON : 

.  You  stated  something  a  while  ago  about  Mr.  Ames  in  connection  with  those  bonds, 
I  have  been  troubled  to  recall  what  you  did  say.   What  did  you  say  in  regard  to 
Oakes  Ames  in  connection  with  these  bonds  f — A.  I  said  that  most  probably  I  talked 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  learned  from  him  what  I  have  stated. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  After  Mr.  Harrison  made  this  first  motion,  which  was  withdrawn  at  your  instance, 
did  he  ever  subsequently  advise  or  ask  for  any  investigation  f — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

By  Mr.  HCNTON : 

Q.  Did  Oakes  Ames  ever  have  ary  connection  with  these  bonds  that  you  are  aware 
of  f— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  were  satisfied  that  the  election  was  over  in  Maine 
at  the  date  of  this  meeting  in  September,  1872  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  understood  that  Mr.  Blaine,  if  elected,  was  to  be  renominated  or  be  a 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House  T  Had  he  been  Speaker  of  the  previous  House  f — 
A  He  bad  been  Speaker  of  the  previous  House,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  he  was  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  then,  if  the  republi- 
cans carried  the  House,  aud  he  was  elected  t— A.  I  should  judge  that  would  be  the 
Reneral  expectation.   I  kuew  ho  reason  why  he  should  not  be,  certainly. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1876. 

James  F.  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name  and  residence.— Answer.  James  F.  Wilson ;  Fairfield 
Iowa. 

Q.  Are  yon,  and,  if  so,  how  long  have  you  been,  a  Government  director  of  the  Union 
Pacifio  Railroad  t— A.  I  was  first  appointed  a  Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  in  the  summer  of  1869 ;  the  precise  date  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  been 
continued  by  annual  re-appointment  ever  since,  and  am  still  a  Government  director. 

O.  Did  yon  know,  or  do  yon  know,  as  Government  director,  of  the  possession  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  certain  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  Company  f— A.  I  heard  that  there  were  such  bonds  there.  My  knowledge 
depends  npon  the  record.  I  have  seen  the  entry  in  the  proceedings  of  the  executive 
committee  with  reference  to  the  transaction  with  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Company,  concern- 
ing those  bonds.  _ 

Q.  That  is  the  order  of  December  if,  1871 ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  information  you  had  of  the  possession  by  the  Union  Pacific  of 
those  bonds  T — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  ascertain  how  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  came  to  possess 
these  bonds! — A.  Not  definitely. 

Q.  Did  you  indefinitely  f  — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ascertained  by  hearsay  that  the  bonds  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott. 

Q.  What  relation  did  Thomas  A.  Scott  bear  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  that 
time  T— A.  Colonel  Scott  was  president  of  the  Union  Pacifio  Railroad,  I  think,  during 
the  year  1871,  but  as  to  whether  the  bonds  came  into  the  possession  of  the  company  at 
that  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  because  the  first  date  I  have  to  go  by  with  refer- 
ence to  knowledge  is  the  entry  in  the  executive  committee  record. 

Q.  State  the  precise  time  during  which  Colonel  Scott  was  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  f — A.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
March,  1871,  and  continued  for  one  year. 

Q.  From  March,  1871,  to  March,  1872,  then,  he  was  president? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  company  when  Mr. 
Harrison  introduced  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Union  Pacifio  became  possessed  of  these  Little  Rock  &.  Fort  Smith  bonds  T — A.  I  was 
present  at  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Harrison  says  he  introduced  a  resolution,  bnt  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  introduction,  or  the  proposed  introduction,  except  what  Mr. 
Harrison  has  told  me. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that  no  such  resolution  was  offered  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  becanse  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  swear  to  a  negative.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  offering  any  reso- 
lution of  that  character. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  he  bad  offered  such  a  resolution,  afterward  ? — A.  Mr. 
Harrison  told  me  himself. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  meeting  did  he  tell  yon  this  T— A.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
about  the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  toll  yon  the  circumstances  under  which  he  withdrew  that  resolution  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  substantially  as  he  has  stated  it  here  this  morning. 

Q.  He  told  you,  then,  that  he  withdrew  that  resolution  to  investigate  that  matter, 
because  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Rollins  it  would  implicate  Mr.  Blaine  t — A.  Whether 
Mr.  Harrison  stated  that  it  implicated  Mr.  Blaiue,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  although, 
from  the  conversation  had,  I  came  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  person  meant ; 
but  whether  Mr.  Harrison  at  that  time  stated  that  in  terms,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  You  were  inlormed  in  some  shape  or  manner  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  gentleman 
meant  who  would  be  implicated  if  this  investigation  took  place  f— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and 
that  impression  came  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Rollins  T— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  f — A.  About  that  time,  very  soon  after,  before  leaving  Boston. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Rollins  in  that  conversation  f— A.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Roll- 
ins what  Mr.  Harrison  bad  said  to  me 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Rollins  reply  f — A.  Mr.  Rollins  said  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  if  be 
used  Mr.  Blaine's  name  he  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  that  he  had  not  information  sufficient 
npon  which  to  base  a  charge  against  Mr.  Blaine  of  that  character.  That  was  substan- 
tially what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  made  any  investigation  of  the  matter  after  his  request  to 
Mr.  Harrison  to  withdraw  the  resolution  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  had  any  time  to  make  any  investigation  T— A.  He  had  time  to  make  in- 
quiry of  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  because  there  were  members  about  the 
office,  or  he  may  have  had  time  to  examine  his  records.  It  was  some  time  after  the 
conversation  between  me  and  Mr.  Harrison,  but  before  I  left  Boston. 

Q.  It  was  within  a  few  days  after  you  first  heard  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  mention  this  matter  to  Mr.  Blaine  ?— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Blaine ;  I  stated  to  him 
that  I  had  understood  that  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  among  the  assets  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  were  in  some  way  connected  with  him. 

By  Mr.  Uwbjncr  : 

Q.  When  was  that  T— A.  It  was  within  a  few  months  after  I  had  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Harrison. 

By  Mr.  Hcntox  : 

Q.  Within  a  few  months  after  September,  1373  ?— A.  Yea,  sir.  I  cannot  state  the 
precise  time.  Mr.-Blaine  asserted  that  he  had  no  interest  in  these  bonds ;  that  no  one 
could  be  more  surprised  than  be  that  any  such  report  should  connect  his  name  with 
any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Company,  in  possession  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company;  that  he  never  had  any  interest  in  those  bonds  whatever. 
That  was  substantially  the  statement. 

Q.  Where  did  this  interview  between  yon  an/1  Mr.  Blaine  take  place  T— A.  It  was 
here  in  Washington. 

Q.  Whereabouts  T — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  was  hero  at  the  House. 
Whenever  I  came  to  Washington  I  always  came  to  the  House,  and  generally  called  on 
the  Speaker ;  but  whether  it  was  here,  or  at  his  house,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say. 
At  all  events,  it  was  here  in  Washington  City. 

Q-  Did  Mr.  Blaine,  in  that  interview  with  you,  deny  that  he  bad  ever  had  possession 
of  any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  He  denied 
that  be  had  ever  had  possession  of  any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rail- 
road Company,  except  those  for  which  he  subscribed  and  paid  aud  held  as  his  own 
property. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  specific  allusion,  in  this  conversation,  to  these  seventy-five  bonds 
that  were  the  subject  of  conversation  between  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Rollins  f — A.  Not 
in  that  conversation,  beyond  what  I  have  stated,  that  he  said  that  he  never  had  had 
any  interest  in  them,  nor  anything  to  do  with  those  bonds. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  yon  he  had  any  interest  in  these  seventy-five  bonds  f— A.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  party  to  whom  those  bonds  belonged,  or  had  belonged,  was  a  party  by 
the  name  of  Caldwell. 

Q.  Who  was  Caldwell?— A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  state,  sir;  he  is  a  stranger 
tome. 

Q.  Was  Caldwell  the  president  at  one  time  of  one  of  those  Pacific  railroads  ? — A.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  understood  that  Mr.  Caldwell  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  whether  as  president  or  not  I  do  not 
know.    I  understood  he  was  connected  with  that  aud  with  the  construction  of  the  r  al. 

Q.  The  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  the  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  say  to  yon  In  this  conversation  that  these  bonds,  75  in  number,  of  the 
Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company  were  held  by  him  for  one  of  his  con- 
stituents ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 
Q.  Did  be  state  that  he  held  any  bonds  for  constituents  f— A.  O,  no,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  state  that,  he  held  these  75  bonds  for  anybody  f— A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  said  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  these  75  bonds. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  make  any  statement  of  what  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Blaine 
to  any  one  else  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  several  persons. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  a  talk  about  this  matter  of  the  interview  between  you  and  Mr. 
Blaiue  with  Mr.  Horace  White,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  ?— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  conversation  between  yon  and  Mr.  White  ?—  A.  I  think  I 
could  give  it  substantially. 

Q.  Please  do  so.— A.  I  related  to  Mr.  White  the  snb*tance  of  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  regard  to  these  bonds,  aud,  further,  that  Mr.  B'.aine  had  said  to  me  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  he  could  be  connected  in  auy  way  with  the  negotiation  of  these 
bonds  unless  the  impression  had  grown  out  of  the  fact  of  a  negotiation  in  connection 
^ith  the  construction  of  that  road,  which  had  uo  relation  to  these  bonds,  but  which 
did  relate  to  the  affairs  of  that  company  after  it  got  into  difficulty  between  the  com- 
pany and  other  parties.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  names  of  others,  except  Colonel 
Scott.  Colonel  Scott  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  parties  connected  with  that  negotia- 
tion, bnt  that  relates,  as  I  understand,  to  a  different  subject  entirely. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  tell  Mr.  Horace  White,  then,  that  Mr.  Blaine  told  you  that  he  held 
these  bond*  for  a  constituent  f— A.  No,  not  these  bonds ;  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  him  that  Mr.  Blaine  held  any  of  the  bonds  of  that  company  for  his 
constituents f— A.  No,  sir;  because  I  shonld  have  done  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Blaine  if 
I  had,  for  Mr.  Blaine  never  said  so  to  me.  It  was  a  casual  conversation  I  had  with  Mr. 
White  in  the  Tribnne  office  at  Chicago;  and  if  I  gave  Mr.  White  any  snch  impression 
as  that  it  was  certainly  a  matter  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Blaine,  for  it  related  to  the  other 
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matter  entirely.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  White  would  willingly  misrepresent  what  was 
said  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  investigate  this  matter  of  the  possession  of  the  75  bonds  f— A.  I 
investigated  it  thus  far:  I,  as  I  have  stated,  inquired  of  Mr.  Rollins  in  regard  to  this 
transaction.  I,  as  I  have  also  stated,  thought  it  was  .proper,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Blaine's 
name  had  been  connected  with  that  transaction,  to  see,  if  be  was  connected,  what 
explanation  there  was  of  it ;  and  with  that  view  I  went  to  him  and  mentioned  the 
matter  to  him,  and  I  got  from  him  substantially  the  explanation  which  I  have  stated. 

Q.  From  Mr.  Rollins? — A.  No, sir;  I  am  now  speaking  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  That  he  had  nothing  to  d<>  with  these  bonds  f — A.  Ho.  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
these  bonds  at  all.  That  these  bonds,  I  understand,  passed  from  Mr.  Caldwell.  I  have 
seen  this  statement  In  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  what  I  may  have  said  to  Mr.  White, 
but  that  is  a  confusiou  of  the  two  transactions. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  :  • 

Q.  What  two  transactions  do  you  refer  to  ?— A.  I  speak  now  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  had  between  parties  interested  in  the  construction  of  that  road,  and  other 
parties  who  I  have  since  understood  were  connected  with  what  was  known  as  the 
Southern  Improvement  Company  ;  I  think  Mr.  Scott  being  one  of  tbem. 

Q.  How  was  Mr.  Blaine  involved  in  this  confusion  in  this  wayf— A.  While  that 
negotiation  was  going  on,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  requested  when  he  was 
eoming  down,  either  to  New  York  or  Washington,  to  speak  to  these  parties  to  aid  that 
negotiation  ;  that  was  all  that  be  bad  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Aid  what  parties  iu  that  negotiation  T— A.  As  I  understand,  it  was  the  so-called 
Southern  Improvement  Company. 

Q.  To  aid  that  company  in  what  negotiations  T — A.  To  aid  the  negotiations  that 
were  going  on  between  the  parties  interested  in  the  Little  Rock  aud  Fort  Smith  Com- 
pany and  that  company. 

Q.  This  Southern  Improvement  Company  f— A.  Tea,  sir  ;  but  of  the  details,  of  course, 
I  know  nothing.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  account  for  this  report  with  refer- 
once  to  my  interview  with  Mr.  White,  because  Mr.  Blaine  insisted  always  to  me  that 
he  never  had  had  anything  to  do  with  these  $75,000  of  bonds  that  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  investigation  you  ever  gave  the  subject  f— A.  I  have  talked  with 
parties  about  it  after. 

Q.  Who  t— A.  I  think  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Dillon,  who  has  been  for  two  years 
the  president  of  the  company. 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon  f — A.  I  cannot  state  dates,  but  I  have  fre- 
quently asked  about  this  matter  and  the  condition  of  it,  and  why  those  bonds  were 
there. 

Q.  What  was  the  explanation  ?— A.  The  only  explanation  that  I  have  ever  got  was 
that  they  were  put  in  there  in  the  arrangement  between  the  company  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Q.  Let  us  bear  what  that  arrangement  was. — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  details,  but 
during  the  time  that  Mr.  Scott,  as  I  understand,  was  president  of  the  company,  this 
negotiation  with  these  bonds  was  made.  I  suppose  Mr.  Scott  ban  explain  that  fully, 
but  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  it ;  and  that  they  have  remained  there  because  of  an 
unadjusted  difference  between  the  company  and  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Scott  never  having 
been  paid  any  salary  for  the  time  that  he  was  president  nor  for  the  services  that  he 
performed,  and  that  this  matter  was  still  in  an  unadjusted  state. 

Q.  And  is  to-day  iu  an  unadjusted  state  T — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  iu  vest  i  cation  that  you  made  was  to  have  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Blaine  and  with  Mr.  Dillon  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  with  others. 

Q.  What  others  f— A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  state  who,  because  I  do  not  recall  at 
this  time  who,  but  with  others  connected  with  the  company. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  anythiug  that  was  told  you  more  specifically  than  you  have 
detailed  in  regard  to  this  transaction  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  recall  anything  beyond  the 
general  statement,  unless  my  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  specific  question. 

Q.  Then,  the  investigation  that  you  bad  about  this  matter  consisted  of  your  talk  with 
Mr.  Blaine  and  with  Mr.  Dillon,  and  perhaps  with  others? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  bonds  in  the  first  instance  was,  and  the  first  point  to  satisfy  my- 
self was,  whether  this  report  in  regard  to  the  bonds  having  gone  iu  there  through  Mr. 
Blaine  was  true.   I  wanted  to  ascertain  that. 

Q.  You  became  satisfied  on  that  poiut  by  your  talk  with  Mr.  Blaine  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
did,  and  what  Mr.  Rollins  told  me  Mibsequently,  that  he  had  uo  authority  for  stating 
thut  the  bonds  had  come  through  Mr.  Blaine. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  State  if  you  also  examined  the  books  of  the  company  t— A.  0,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  see  whether  they  confirmed  yonr  view  of  it  T — A.  There  is  nothing  ou  the 
books  that  I  am  aware  of  in  regard  to  the  bonds  except  this  resolution  of  the  executive 
committee. 

By  Mr.  Hcntok  : 

Q.  Do  not  the  books  of  the  company  show  all  the  money  transactions  of  that  com- 
pany f — A.  I  presume  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  entry  when  this  $64,000  was  paid"?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 
I  presume  that  the  treasurer's  books  will  show  what  that  was.  . 

Q.  Do  the  Government  directors  never  examine  the  books  of  the  company  f — A.  Only 
with  regard  to  any  specific  subject  to  which  their  attention  may  be  drawn. 

Q.  Then,  this  transaction  on  your  part,  in  regard  to  this  report  that  you  had  heard 
•bout  Mr.  Blaine  and  these  bonds,  was  confined  to  a  talk  with  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Dillon, 
and.  perhaps,  with  others  f — A.  Yes,  sir.   I  bad  no  power  to  pursue  any  investigation. 

Q.  And  that  investigation  that  yon  allude  to  in  that  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
tbe  27th  of  April  T— A.  That  is  simply  an  investigation  to  satisfy  myself  whether  that 
report  was  true. 

Q.  To  satisfy  you  as  an  individual  or  as  a  Government  director? — A.  As  a  Govern- 
ment director  as  well  as  an  individual. 

Q.  As  a  Government  director,  after  having  a  charge  of  that  sort  preferred  by  one  of 
the  directors,  and  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  the  treasurer  because  the  investigation 
would  implicate  a  high  official,  yon  became  satisfied  upon  mere  conversation,  and  did 
not  take  any  steps  as  Government  director  to  investigate  this  matter  officially? — A.  I 
had  no  power  to  investigate,  beyond  the  method  of  conversation. 

Q.  Con  Id  you  not  as  a  Government  director  institute  an  investigation  ?— A.  I  don't 
know  how. 

Q,.  Is  there  no  mode  by  which  a  board  of  directors  can  investigate  the  transactions 
of  a  company  ? — A.  I  suppose,  of  course,  we  have  access  to  all  of  the  books  and  records 
and  papers  of  the  company,  but  I  never  found  anything  among  the  books  or  records 
except  this  entry  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  look  to  find  or  inquire  whether  there  was  any,  and  find  that  there 
was  none  T — A.  I  was  told  that  that  was  the  only  entry. 

Q.  Then,  you  found  that  there  was  a  transaction  involving  $64,000  of  money  carried 
on  by  this  company,  and  no  entry  made  npon  its  books  save  this  order  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  that  statement. 

Q.  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir ;  I  so  understood  you.  You  can  make  whatever  statement 
you  wish  to  make  — A.  I  stated  I  presumed  the  entry  would  be  found  npon  the  books 
of  the  treasurer,  as  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  understood  Mr.  Rollins,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion while  Mr.  Harrison  was  being  examined,  to  state  that  the  books  would  show  that 
entry. 

Q.  You  never  examined  the  hooks  to  see  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

<J.  You  never  undertook  to  trace  back  these  bonds  to  find  out  where  they  came 
from? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  undertook  to  do  that,  and  the  result  of  it  was  being  satisfied 
that  they  came  from  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  Had  Colonel  Scott  a  right  to  take  money  of  the  company  to  pay  for  the  bonds  that 
he  held  ? — A.  Colonel  Scott  certainly  had  no  right  to  take  money  of  the  company  to 
pay  for  bonds  that  he  held.  There  might  have  been  an  arrangement  between  Colonel 
Scott  and  the  company,  by  which  he  should  receive  money  on  those  bonds,  and  that 
matter  as  I  say,  as  I  understand,  is  an  unadjusted  one  between  Colonel  Scott  and  the 
eompany  to-day. 

Q.  Then  was  there  an  understanding  between  the  company  and  Colonel  Soot*  that? 
be  was  to  have  the  money  on  these  bonds?— A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  that. 

Q.  Yon  represented  the  company  in  part.  Was  there  auy  understanding  to  which 
you  were  privy  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  an  understanding  except  through  the  board  of  directors  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  might  have  been  an  understanding  with  the  executive  committee,  I 
presume,  or  in  many  transactions  with  the  comuiittfe  on  finance. 

Q.  Have  the  executive  committee  or  the  committee  00  finance  power  to  bind  a  com- 
pany without  authority  from  the  board  of  directors  ?— A.  Not  without  authority  from 
the  board  of  directors,  but  the  board  of  directors  have  power  to  confer  all  of  their  power 
npon  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Did  they  confer  all  of  their  power  ? — A.  That  is  done  every  year,  sir.  A  resolu- 
tion is  passed  that  iu  the  absence  of  the  board  the  executive  committee  shall  possess 
the  powers  of  the  board. 

Q-  Can  you  turn  to  one  of  those  resolutions  ? — A.  Mr.  R  -llins  is  more  familiar  with 
the  record  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Huston.  (To  Mr.  Rollins.)  Please  turn  to  the  one  jmt  preceding  this  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Rollins  read  the  following  extract  from  the  book  : 

"March  9,  1871.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee,  iu  the  absence  of  the 
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board,  is  hereby  empowered  to  do  and  perform  all  acts  that  this  board  is  authorized  to 
do  under  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  the  company." 

Q.  Who  constituted  the  executive  board  of  this  company  for  that  year  f— A.  I  am 
not  able  to  state  from  memory. 

The  following  names  appear  noon  the  bonk  as  constituting  the  executive  commit- 
tee :  Thomas  A.  Scott,  John  Dun,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Sidney  Dillon,  George  M.  Pullman 
C.  S.  Bushnell,  Government  Director  James  F.  Wilson. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  executive  committee  were  directors  in  the  company;  all  of 
them  T— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  You' appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  executive  committee  for  that  year. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  were  you  ever  consulted  about  this 
transaction  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  will  state  that  onder  a  by-law  a  Government  director 
is  required  to  be  placed  upon  each  one  of  the  committees.  The  custom  has  been,  with 
reference  to  the  executive  committee,  to  have  a  regular  meeting  after  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  and  then  it  is  kept  alive  by  adjournments  from  time  to  time.  My 
residence  being  some  1,200  miles  away  from  the  place  of  the  sitting  of  the  committee, 
I  have  been  able  to  attend  very  few  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  meetings  did  you  attend  in  that  year  f — A.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  I  presume  not  more  than  the  meetings  occurring  about  the  time  of  the 
meetings  of  the  board,  which  are  quarterly. 

Q.  Did  yon  attend  any  meeting  about  the  date  of  this  order,  December  16, 1871  f — A. 
If  a  meeting  was  held  about  that  time,  after  the  meeting  of  the  board,  I  most  likely 
was  present. 

Q.  The  records  of  the  executive  committee  show  under  date  of  December  16, 1871, 
the  following  names  as  members :  Thomas  A.  Scott,  John  Duff,  C.  8.  Bushnell,  A.  Car- 
negie.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  f — A.  I  presume  I  was  at  home,  in  Iowa. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  Mr.  Blaine  as  a  holder  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  know  nothing  in 
regard  to  that  except  the  conversation  that  I  have  heard  and  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Blaine  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  I  read  in  the  Record.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  the  bonds,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  understand  that  to  be  yet 
an  open  questiou  between  Colonel  Scott  and  the  company. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  how  an  open  question. — A.  That  the  adjustment  of  the  compensation 
for  services  to  Mr.  Scott  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  that  that  involves  the 
$75,000  of  bonds  as  well  as  the  salary  and  other  compensation  for  his  services,  and  that 
this  money  which  he  received  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  than  a  payment.  That 
I  understand  to  be  the  position  of  the  company. 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  it  f — A.  I  have  understood  that  from  the  conversation 
that  I  have  had  with  parties  that  I  have  referred  to  in  regard  to  this  transaction. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  it  officially  as  a  Government  director  f — A.  No,  sir. 
I  have  made  the  inquiries,  of  course,  acting  as  a  Government  director,  and  that  is  the 
understanding  I  have;  and  my  idea  of  it  has  been  all  the  time  that  when  that  subject 
is  brought  to  the  point  of  a  definite  settlement,  is  the  time  for  the  Government  directors 
to  act  in  regard  to  whether  the  company  shall  keep  those  bonds,  or  whether  the 
amount  shall  be  repaid  after  deducting  such  sum  as  shall  be  determined  to  be  due 
Colonel  Scott  for  his  services. 

Q.  State  why  that  issue  has  not  been  reached. — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
except  I  have  understood  the  negotiations  between  the  colonel  and  the  company  never 
have  reached  a  conclusion. 

.  0,.  Between  what  portion  of  the  company  and  the  colonel  t— A.  I  presume  it  is  the 
active  power  of  the  board,  the  executive  officer ;  the  president,  I  presume. 

Q.  The  executive  committee  or  the  executive  officer  ?— A.  The  oxecutive  officer,  as 
the  negotiation  wonld  naturally  be  conducted,  ordinarily. 

Q.  And  that  is  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon  f — A.  That  is  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon. 

Q.  Has  the  president  of  the  company  any  right  to  make  such  a  negotiation  without 
authority  from  the  board  f— A.  Tko  settlement,  I  presume,  would  have  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  board  when  made. 

Q.  Has  be  ever  reported  to  the  board  anything  about  the  negotiations  ? — A.  Not 
formally  to  the  board,  I  thiuk.  The  matter  has  been  talked  of  at  meetings  of  the 
board,  but  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  with  any  formal  proposition  for  the  board  to  act  on. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  board  in  regard  to  it  F— A.  No,  sir ;  uo  formal  action 
that  I  am  aware  of.   The  matter  has  drifted  iu  the  course  of  negotiation. 

Q.  Where  are  those  seventy-five  bonds  now  t— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  company  holds  them  or  notf — A.  I  do  not.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

Q.  Could  they  have  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  company  without  your  knowing  it  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  they  might.  If  they  had  gone  without  some  entry  upon  the 
books,  they  would  have  gone  irregularly,  of  course. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  irregular  to  have  disposed  of  them  without  any  action  of  the 
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board  of  director*,  wouldn't  it  f— A.  Yes,  or  the  executive  committee.   I  have  under- 
stood, as  Mr.  Harrison  says,  that  there  was  an  arrangement  by  whioh  Mr.  Ames  was  to 
take  those  bonds. 
Mr.  Harbison.  I  gave  that  as  a  rumor,  not  authentic. 

The  Witness.  I  have  heard  that  same  rumor,  that  there  was  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  but  I  think  it  never  was  effected. 

Q.  Why  was  Mr.  Ames  to  take  those  bonds  f— A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  heard  a  rumor  that  he  was  to  take  them,  but  did  not  know  on  what  terms, 
or  what  consideration,  or  anything  about  it !— A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  understood  it  had 
not  been  perfected. 

Q.  You  understood  it  was  pending  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire,  while  you  heard  this  negotiation  was  pending,  upon  what 
terms  Mr.  Ames  was  to  take  these  bonds.  You  heard  there  was  a  negotiation  pend- 
ing, but  did  yon  inquire  upon  what  terms  he  was  to  take  them,  if  he  did  take  them  ? 
—A.  Yes,  I  think  I  inquired,  but  the  amjpnt  that  was  to  be  paid  for  them  I  caunot 
itate  now. 

Q.  What  waa  the  value  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  bonds  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871  f — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  that. 
Q.  Can  yon  approximate  it  f — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Were  they  worth  anything  f — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  for  I  don't  know  what 
the  value  of  the  bonds  was.  Railway  securities  at  that  time  were  generally  in  demand, 
and  especially  those  that  were  backed  by  land-grants.  But  whether  this  company  was 
in  a  condition  to  have  its  bonds  worth  much  or  little,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  The  money  for  these  seventy-five  bonds,  if  I  understand  it,  went  to  Morton,  Bliss 
A  Co.,  didn't  it? — A.  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  by  the  resolution,  were  authorized  to  draw 
on  the  company.  Let  me  get  that  resolution.  It  is  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
company  

Q.  For  $64,000 1 — A.  For  $64,000, 1  think. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  money  as  going  to  Colonel  Scott. — A.  I  have  understood 
that  that  money  went  to  Colonel  Scott's  benefit.  Whether  I  am  correct  about  that  I 
don't  know,  but  I  presume  the  colonel  can  tell. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  learn  that?— A.  That  was  by  conversation  in  the  office.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  state  what  particular  person. 

By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Government  directors 
in  the  spring  of  1873  f — A.  I  understood  that  the  President  had  concluded  not  to  remove 
the  Government  directors,  bnt  to  appoint  a  new  set  in  March,  1873. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  occasion  to  know  anything  about  any  influences  that  were 
supposed  to  prevent  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  took  some  interest  myself  in  that.  I 
supposed  at  the  time  that  the  resolution  of  the  President  was  come  toon  account  of  the 
investigations  that  were  pursued  relative  to  the  company  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  dur- 
ing the  session  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1872-73 ;  and,  having  been  a  Government  di- 
rector, I  thought  that,  to  be  changed  just  at  that  time  would  seem  like  a  reflection  upon 
the  members  of  the  board,  and  I  therefore  took  some  interest  in  preventing  that  change 
from  being  made ;  bnt  that  was  the  only  reason,  as  I  understood  it,  that  the  change 
vat  contemplated,  owing  to  the  feeling  in  the  country  growing  out  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  that  winter.  I  felt  especially  interested  in  that  myself,  because  of  an  utterly 
unfounded  statement  that  went  into  the  testimony  affecting  myself,  which  appeared 
unfounded  by  the  subsequent  testimony  taken,  and  also  the  report  of  the  committee 
concerning  a  certain  check  of  $19,000 ;  and  those  reports  go  over  the  country  frequently 
not  overtaken  by  any  denial  or  explanation,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  on  me  to  lia\e  a  change  made  at  that  time,  and  I  took  a  great  interest  to 
prevent  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  interposed  and  represented  the  hardship  that  it 
would  be  to  the  Government  directors  to  be  removed  under  those  circumstances  ?— A. 
Yea,  sir;  I  spoke  to  Senator  Allison  and  requested  him  to  see  the  President. 

By  Mr.  Hiwtox  : 

.  Q.  What  President  do  you  mean  f— A.  President  Grant.  Mr.  Allison  afterward  told 
me  that  he  met  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  White  House,  when  he  had  that  interview,  aud  that 
Mr.  Blaine  also  represented  to  the  President  the  hardship  it  would  be  uuder  the  cir- 
cumstances to  make  a  removal  of  the  Government  directors  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  President,  you  heard,  was  disposed  to  change  the 
board,  on  account  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  f — A.  I  stated  that  that  was  my 
nndsntaoding,  that  the  President  came  to  that  resolution,  on  account  of  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  that  investigation. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  president  of  the  road  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  f— 
A  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Q.  What  connection  had  the  board  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  which, 
could  have  induced  the  President  to  change  the  board  at  that  time,  or  to  determine  to 
change  the  board  at  that  time  f — A.  I  cannot  say  what  operated  upon  the  mind  of  the 
President— what  was  the  immediate  inducement  to  that  resolution  of  his.  I  could 
only  make  a  guess  as  to  what  it  was ;  and  that  was  a  desire,  under  the  feeling  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  to  put  a  new  set  of  men  in  in  connection  with  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Government  director  at  the  time  the  Credit  Mobilier  transaction  took 
place  T — A.  No,  sir ;  that?  was  before.   That  was  during  the  construction  of  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Yon  were  a  director  during  the  time  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  t — A. 
Yes,  sir,  during  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  :  ^ 

Q.  Bat  the  investigation,  of  course,  was  into  transactions  that  occurred  before  yon 
were  Government  director? — A.  Yes,  sir,  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
were  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  road.  I  was  not  appointed  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road. 

Q.  Then  how  could  the  investigation  of  these  transactions,  which  occurred  before 
your  appointment  as  Government  director,  have  b«en  any  cause  for  your  removal,  or 
the  failure  to  reappoint  you  f— A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  cause.  That  was  one 
reason  why  I  desired  to  resist  the  removal,  or  the  appointment  of  some  one  in  my  place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Secretary  Delano  in  regard  to  it  T — A.  I 
did  have  a  conversation  with  Secretary  Delano  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  told  me  that  that 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  President, 

Q.  That  what  was  the  conclusion  f — A.  To  appoint  a  new  set  of  Government  directors. 

Q.  For  what  cause  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  stated  any  particular  cause. 

Q.  Secretary  Delano  only  told  yon  that  the  President  had  concluded  to  appoint  a 
new  set  of  directors  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  being  the  conclusion,  I  had  no  further  cause 
to  talk  with  Secretary  Delano ;  I  had  to  go  to  the  one  having  the  appointing  power, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  This  conclusion  of  the  President,  as  you  understood  it,  to  appoint  a  new  board, 
was  in  March,  1873 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  in  a  few  months  after  this  talk  between  Harrison  and  Rollins  and  your- 
self t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  occurred  in  September,  and  this  was  the  following  March  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  my  understanding  was  that  the  position  of  the  President  was  based  upon  the 
excited  feeling  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  company  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  grow- 
ing ont  of  that  investigation. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  or  information  upon  whioh  to  form  any  belief  that  the 
desire  to  change  the  directors  grew  out  of  anything  but  the  Credit  Mobilier  investiga- 
tion f— A.  1  had  not. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  15, 1876. 

Joseph  H.  Millard  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  residence.— Answer.  Joseph  H.  Millard,  i  reside  at 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  Are  you,  or  have  you  ever  beeu,  a  Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  director. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  t— A.  I  have  been  a  Government  director  about  four 
years,  a  littlo  over  four  years ;  I  was  appointed  in  March,  1872. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  conversation  between  Mr.  John  C.  S.  Harrison  and  Mr.  E. 
H.  Rollins  in  regard  to  some  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  I  presume  so.  I 
presume  it  is  the  conversation  that  you  allude  to  that  I  was  present  at. 

Q.  State  the  conversation. — A.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Harrison  and  I  called 
into  the  office  of  Mr.  Rollins,  as  we  always  do  when  we  are  in  Boston,  and  while  there 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Rollins  were  talking  in  regard  to  these  particular  bonds,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  desired  from  Mr.  Rollins  to  know  what  there  was  about  that,  and  Mr.  Rollins 
said  that  there  was  something  in  regard  to  it  which  if  he  should  make  known  might 
create  trouble  with  some  parties  prominent  in  political  circles.  I  did  not  understand 
Mr.  Rollins  to  name  any  one  especially,  but  Mr.  Harrison  mentioned  Mr.  Blaine's  name, 
but  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Rollins  did  at  the  time.  My  understanding  was  that  that  was 
the  person  that  he  was  alluding  to.   That  was  about  the  conversation. 
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Q.  The  conversation  was  in  rogard  to  the  seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Fort  Smith  and 
Little  Rock  Railroad  Company  ' — A.  I  so  understood  it ;  yes,  sir.  MM 

Q.  In  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  I  think  they  were 
at  that  time.  This  transaction  seems  to  have  been  about  a  year  before  I  was  a  Gov- 
ernment director. 

Q.  In  this  conversation  did  or  did  not  Mr.  Harrison  state  the  conversation  that  he 
had  mentioned  to  yon  previously,  as  having  taken  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Rullius  f 
—A.  I  don't  think  he  did ;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Just  state  what  occurred  when  Mr.  Harrison  went  in  with  you  to  see  Mr.  Rollins. 
—A.  It  is  just  about  as  I  have  stated,  as  near  as  my  recollection  goes,  that  while  there 
Mr.  Harrison  called  Mr.  Rolling's  attention  to  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Rollins  stated  it 
about  as  I  have  stated  it,  as  near  as  I  cau  recollect. 

Q.  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  Mr.  Rollins  had  said  it  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  Mr.  Rollins  said  that  it  would  involve  a  gentleman  high  in  political  circles; 
that  is  about  my  recollection.  «■> 

Q.  He  did  not  say  whether  or  not  it  was  Mr.  Blaine,  as  Mr.  Harrison  stated  T— A.  I 
don't  recollect  Mr.  Rollins  saying  so. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Harrison  stated  that  it  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine  did  Mr.  Rollins  cor- 
rect the  statement  as  to  Mr.  Blaine  T—  A.  My. recollection  is  not  clear  on  that,  but  my 
understanding  was  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  meant. 

Q.  That  he  was  the  man  meant  ? — A.  That  was  my  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Harrison  : 

Q.  Didn't  I  say  that  I  brought  yon  there  for  that  special  purpose,  to  hear  Rollins'* 
statement,  and  when  we  got  out  in  the  hall  I  said  to  you,  "  Now,  Mr.  Millard,  yon  stick 
a  pin  right  in  what  Mr.  Rollins  stated,  that  this  wonld  involve  Mr.  Blaine."— A.  I  don't 
recollect  that :  it  may  have  been  stated. 

Mr.  Harbison.  I  recollect  that  very  distinctly. 

By  Mr.  HUSTON : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  thing  •about  these  seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Lit- 
tle Rock  Railroad  T— A.  I  do  not,  except  as  appears  upon  the  record.  I  examined  the 
record  after  knowing  about  this,  hearing  of  it,  and  all  I  know  is  what  the  record 
shows. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  attempt  to  get  an  investigation  of  this  matter  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
did. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  that  time  Government  director  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  this  time  that  I 
speak  of. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  interview  f — A.  Yes,  sir.   I  will  state  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  me  previously  that  the  following  day  I  was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  the  time  I  refer  to. 

The  Witness.  The  day  after  you  and  I  were  there  I  called  into  Mr.  Rollins's  office, 
and  be  and  I  were  alone,  and  1  asked  him  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Rollins  at 
that  time  and  on  several  occasions  since  has  assured  me  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken 
in  what  he  said  the  day  I  was  in  there  with  Mr.  Harrison,  and  for  that  reason  1  sup- 
posed that  it  was  a  transaction  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Rollins  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  transaction  so  far  as 
the  Union  Pacifio  Company  was  concerned,  and  I  never  did  investigate  it,  as  I  say, 
farther. 

Q.  How  did  he  explain  to  yon  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  f— A.  He  never  ex- 
plained it  to  me. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  ask  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not;  I  jn6t  took  his  assurance  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  explain  to  yon,  then,  why  he  was  so  unwilling  to  have  it  investi- 
gated ? — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  unwillingness;  I  was  not  present  at  the  time  Mr. 
Harrison  speaks  of. 

Q.  Still,  you  were  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rollins  t— A. 
Yea;  but  he  never  explained  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  him  for  an  explanation  f— A.  No,  sir;  any  further  than  his 
a*urauce  that  it  was  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harrison  ever  afterward  in  the  Governme  it  loarl  of  directors  ask  to 
have  an  investigation  f— A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

By  Mr.  HCNTON : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  ownership  by  Mr.  Blaine  of  any  bonds  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  this  payment  of  this  draft,  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
tb«  executive  committee  of  the  16lh  of  September,  1871  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  order  is  :  "  Ordered  that  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  are  authorized  to  draw  on  the 
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treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  $64,000,  payable  at  forty  days 
from  date,  and  hold  as  collateral  security  for  the  company  seventy-five  land-grant 
bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  for  (1,000  each." 

Q.  I  was  not  director  at  the  time,  and  I  was  not  for  some  six  months  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  never  learn  how  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  became  authorized  to  draw  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Road  for  that  amount  of  money  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  this  order  of  the  executive  committee? — A.  No, 
sir ;  except  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  when  Mr.  Harrison  and  I  were  in  Mr.  Rollins's 
office  with  him. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  morning  after  this  conversation  between  Mr.  Rollins  and  Mr. 
Harrison  you  saw  Mr.  Rollins  again.  Who  was  present  at  that  interview  besides  you 
and  Rollins  f — A.  I  think  there  was  no  one  in  the  office  except  Mr.  Rollins  and  myself. 

Q.  In  that  interview,  Mr.  Rollins  told  you  be  was  mistaken,  and  that  that  matter 
did  not  involve  Mr.  Blaine T — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  further  questions  about  it  f — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  asking 
him  anything  further.  Mr.  Rollins  was  not  as  communicative  as  he  might  be  on  some 
other  subjects  that  day. 

Q.  What  impression  did  the  communication  that  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rollins  on  this  first  day,  make  in  regard  to  the  matter  f — A.  I 
thought  at  that  time  there  was  something  in  it  and  that  it  must  mean  something. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  must  mean  something  ?"— A.  That  it  must  have  affected 
Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  Affected  him  how  ?— A.  That  he  bad  had  a  transaction  with  the  company  which 
seemed  to  be  not  regular. 

Q.  And  when  Mr.  Rollins  told  you  that  he  was  mistaken  the  next  day  yon  made  no 
further  inquiry  f — A.  I  did  not ;  I  left  for  home  about  that  time. 

Q.  The  impression  that  was  made  the  day  before  was  all  removed  by  the  simple  decla- 
ration T — A.  Not  entirely.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Rollins  on  several  occasions  since, 
and  he  has  stated  the  same  thing  to  me  each  time. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  stated  to  yon  how  his  first  impression  arose  and  how  it  was  cleared 
up  f — A.  I  don't  think  he  ever  has. 

Q,.  Did  yon  never  ask  him  t— A.  I  don't  recollect  ever  asking  him. 

Q.'  Do  you  know  anything  else  in  connection  with  this  matter  f — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  Government  director  after  this  interview  f-— A.  No,  sir  ;  not 
after  the  interview.  I  was  a  Government  director  at  the  time  of  the  interview  ;  I  was 
not  a  Government  director  at  the  time  the  company  took  time  bonds.  These  bonds 
were  taken  in  1871,  and  I  was  appointed  Government  director  in  March,  1872.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  transaction. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  have  you  removed  as  Gov- 
ernment director  after  you  became  apprised  of  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Rollins  f— A. 
I  understood  there  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  change 
the  Government  board  after  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation.  I  never  understood  that 
it  had  any  reference  to  this  matter. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  what  matter  it  had  reference  to  f — A.  No ;  I  never  knew,  except 
that  it  was  thought  advisable,  after  that  examination,  to  make  an  entire  change  of  the 
Government  board.  I  was  so  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  got  his  information  direct 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Why  was  that  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  changed  t — A.  I  never 
knew ;  I  never  knew  why  he  had  the  notion  of  removing  us  until  after  we  were  all 
re-appointed.  Yes,  I  did  know  that  before  we  were  re-appointed,  but  it  was  something 
that  I  never  knew  any  reason  for.  I  never  knew  why  it  was  proposed  to  remove  us, 
except  that  it  was  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation 
going  on. 

Q.  Had  that  investigation  in  Congress  taken  place  before  this  talk  abont  removing 
the  Government  directors  f— A.  I  think  it  had ;  I  think  it  was  during  that  winter  that 
the  investigation  was  had. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  it  was  first  proposed  to  remove  the  Government  directors  T— A. 
The  first  that  I  knew  about  it  was  about  ten  or  twelve  days  before  we  were  re-appointed. 
I  think  the  Government  directors  are  appointed  usually  about  the  9th  or  10th  of 
March. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Did  not  Senator  Hitchcock  get  such  a  letter  as  Morton  had  T — A.  I  think  he  bad 
such  a  letter.   Mr.  Hitchcock  said  to  me  that  the  reasons  were  on  account  of  this  in- 
vestigation that  was  going  on  here  at  that  time.  I  never  knew  before  that  it  had  any 
reference  to  this  matter. 
By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  What  was  there  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  which  made  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  change  the  Government  directors  f— A.  I  don't  know;  I  had  not  been  a 
Government  director  bnt  a  short  time  then. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  director  at  the  time  these  Credit  Mobilier  transactions  took  place  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Harrison  a  Government  director  at  the  time  these  Credit  Mobilier  trans- 
actions took  place  f — A.  My  impression  is  he  was  not.   I  don't  know,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  change  the  board, 
»  far  as  yon  and  Mr.  Harrison  were  concerned,  conld  not  have  had  any  reference  to 
the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  f — A.  That  is  what  we  thought,  and  we  explained 
that  matter  to  the  Secretary.  I  went,  I  know,  and  explained  the  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary myself,  with  the  Senator,  and  my  understanding  was  that  that  was  one  reason 
why  we  were  re-appointed. 

Q.  Who  were  appointed  in  March,  1872,  on  behalf  of  the  Government? — A.  I  think 
we  were  all  re-appointed,  Wilson,  Price,  and  myself;  the  same  Government  board  that 
had  been  in  were  re-appointed. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  different  members  of  that  board  of  Government  directors  been 
in  the  board f — A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Price  had  been  Govern- 
ment directors  four  or  five  years,  perhaps ;  I  couldn't  say,  positively.  I  had  been  a 
director  a  year ;  I  think  Mr.  Harrison,  perhaps,  two  years. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  15,  1876. 

Thomas  A.  Scott  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  T— Answer.  I  wa> 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  the7th  of  March,  1871,  to  the  6th  o*' 
kareh,  1872. 

Q.  Where  was  the  domicile  of  the  company  during  that  period  f— A,  Boston  was  the 
chief  office.  The  company  had  offices  at  Omaha  and  various  other  localities.  We  gen- 
erally held  our  business  meetings  in  New  York,  it  being  more  convenient  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  directors  to  meet  in  New  York  than  in  Boston,  especially  the  executive  com- 
mittee, who  had,  in  general  terms,  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  company 
daring  the  time  intervening  between  the  several  quarterly  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Q.  Bo  yon  know  anything  about  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rail- 
road Compauy,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  Paoifio  Railroad  Com- 
pany f — A-  Yes,  I  owned  them. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  come  into  the  possession  and  ownership  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  f  — A.  They  went  directly  into  the  ownership  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  From  whom  f — A.  They  went  through  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Union  Paoifio 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  From  whom  did  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  get  them  f— A.  He  got  them  from  me 
through  my  secretary. 

Q.  State  from  whom  you  obtained  them. — A.  I  bought  the  bonds  about  a  year  and 
four  months  previous  to  that  time.  I  bought  a  number  of  those  bonds  (in  connection 
with  some  transactions  I  bad  in  the  South)  from  the  associated  gentlemen  who  were 
then  engaged  in  trying  to  construct  the  road. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  seventy-five  bonds  in  question  T— A.  Yes,  those  particu- 
lar seventy-five  bonds  I  boaght,  I  should  think,  about  a  year  and  four  or  six  months 
previous  to  the  time  I  sold  them  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  buy  them  f — A.  From  the  associates  who  were  endeavoring 
to  bnild  that  road  under  a  regular  organization.  Josiah  Caldwell  especially  was  the 
o»n  with  whom  I  negotiated,  and  from  whom  I  bought  the  bonds. 

Q.  Yon  bought  these  seventy-five  bonds  from  Josiah  Caldwell  T — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  building  of  that  line. 

Q.  Was  he  its  president  1— A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  the  president  of  the 
company,  or  not.  He  was  the  leading  man  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  lived 
in  Boston. 

Q.  Where  is  he  nowf— A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  sir.  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Caldwell  for  several  years. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know,  either  from  yonr  own  knowledge,  or  by  reputation,  where  he 
is  now  f— A.  No.  I  have  understood  that  about  the  time  of  the  panic,  in  1873,  he  went 
to  Europe  with  bis  family,  having  failed  in  carrying  to  completion  the  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith  line  and  perhaps  other  enterprises  of  his  in  the  Weet,  and  I  have  under- 
stood that  he  was  in  Europe,  and  is  there  yet ;  but,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  know  noth- 
ing whatever  about  him. 

Q.  8tate  the  consideration  that  you  gave  Mr.  Caldwell  for  the  seventy -five  bonds.— 
A  I  gave  him  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar.  • 
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Q.  Id  what  way  did  yon  pay  him  f — A.  I  paid  him  in  money. 

Q.  Currency,  or  check,  or  draft  f— A.  Curronoy,  I  presume.  I  cannot  toll  yon  who 
I  paid  it,  exactly,  wbether  in  currency,  or  check,  or  draft,  bnt  that  simply  I  agreed  to 
buy  them  from  him,  and  bought  them  and  paid  for  tbem. 

Q.  When  was  that  purchase  from  Mr.  Caldwell? — A.  In  the  beginning,  I  think,  of 
1370,  perhaps  more  than  a  year  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Q.  Yon  gave  him  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar  ? — A.  I  did,  sir ;  that  was  the  considera- 
tion price. 

Q.  You  gave  bim  $60,000  for  seventy-five  bonds  f— A.  Yes.  I  gave  him  more  than  that 
for  an  increased  number  of  bonds. 

Q.  Yon  then  sold  these  bonds  to  Mr.  Carnegie  7 — A.  No,  air ;  I  did  not.  I  handed 
them  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  handed  them  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  who 
were  authorized  by  the  board  to  make  their  draft  on  the  treasury  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  take  these  bonds.  I  held  the  reserved  right  to  redeem  these 
bonds  afterward,  if  I  should  see  proper;  and  I  believed  that  tho  bonds,  if  the  road  were 
oompleted  and  in  good  condition,  would  be  worth  more  money  than  eighty  cents  on  the 
dollar ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  these  bonds  should  not  be  as  good  as  the  land-grant 
bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  are  selling,  I  believe,  to-day,  at 
102. 

Q.  Yon  let  Mr.  Carnegie  have  these  bonds,  and  he  disposed  of  them  in  what  way  T — 
A.  He  handed  them  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  who  turned  tbem  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  the  payment  of  the  draft. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  he  band  them  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  T — A.  In  exchange 
for  the  money. 

Q.  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  gave  the  money  for  them  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  agency  in  that  transaction  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Morton,  Bliss 
&  Co.  t— A.  Nothing  bnt  giving  bim  the  bonds,  and  getting  the  money  from  him, 
which  was  a  pretty  direct  agency. 

Q.  They  were  deposited  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  were  they  T— A.  They  were  handed  over  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  for  me. 

Q.  To  Morton,  Bliss  A  Co.  f— A.  To  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co. 

Q.  Was  it  a  sale  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  f—  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  a  deposit  for  a  loan  f — A.  It  was  handing  over  to  Morton,  Bliss  Sc.  Co.,  to 
transfer  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  those  bonds  in  consideration  of  their 
paying  the  draft  of  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co., 

Q.  Did  they  go  into  the  bands  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  with  that  understanding  T  — 
A.  They  did  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  at  that  time  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany wonld  receive  themf — A.  Yes;  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  would 
receive  these  eighty  bonds,  and  I  should  receive  the  $64,000,  or  whatever  the  amount 
of  the  claim  was,  which  turned  ont  to  be  some  little  less  than  $64,000. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  "the  claim  f " — A.  Three  or  four  months  before  this  time, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  at  my  request  and  for  my  benefit,  had  borrowed  from  Morton,  Bliss  & 
Co.  860,000  on  some  foreign  exohange,  and  gave  his  own  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  as  collateral  security  for  the  loan.  He  gave  me  the  money,  and  it  was  in 
repayment  of  that  money  that  I  made  this  sale  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
I  had,  during  the  two  years  previous  to  that,  become  the  owner  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds  in  southern  roads,  running  from  Richmond  south  clear  down  into 
Tennessee,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  money  invested  in  these  securities,  and  I  have  yet. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to  I  wanted  money  very  mnch.  I  had  been  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  there  for  about  nine  months.  I  had  been  solicited  twice  to 
take  the  presidency  of  that  road.  It  was  low  in  credit;  its  stock  was  selling' at  from 
$8  to  $12  a  share;  its  ii. come  bonds  were  selling  at  from  $30  to  $40;  its  land-grant 
bonds  at  from  $35  to  $45 ;  and  it  wanted  a  re-organization.  They  wanted  new  direct- 
ors, and  desired  me  to  take  the  head  of  the  company.  After  a  conference  with  the 
president  of  our  own  company  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  inti- 
mately associated,  I  finally  agreed  to  accept  the  presidency  of  that  oompany.  After  I 
accepted  it,  and  previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  sold  those  bonds  to  that  company, 
the  company's  stock  had  run  up  over  250  per  cent,  above  the  price  at  which  it  stood 
when  I  took  the  road ;  its  income  bonds  bad  appreciated  to  $65  and  $75,  and  as  much 
as  $80,  and  its  land-grant  bonds  bad  gone  up  to  $80  and  $82,  and  there  is  about  where 
thoy  were  standing. 

The  company  owed  me  a  very  considerable  compensation  for  the  services  I  had  ren- 
dered them.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed  myself  for  want  of  money,  and  I,  tbrongh  my 
friends,  said  that  the  time  bad  come  when  they  ought  to  do  something  that  wonld  be 
liberal  and  proper  for  me.  Previous  to  that  time,  they  bad  been  paying  a  salary  of  88,000 
a  year  to  Mr.  Ames  and  the  other  gentlemen  wbo  had  preceded  me.  I  did  not  think  $8,000 
a  year  was  any  compensation  at  all  for  tbe  services  I  bad  rendered  that  company,  and 
I  do  not  think  so  now ;  but  rather  than  alter  it  we  agreed  upon  this  plan :  I  wauted  money 
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jnst  then  more  than  I  wanted  salary.  I  owed  this  $60,000,  with  some  accumulations 
noon  it,  and  I  wanted  to  pay  it,  and  they  finally  arranged  that  they  would  bny  the 
securities  which  I  had  on  hand  ;  and  I  was  to  have  the  option,  if  I  chose,  to  redeem 
these  bonds,  and  take  them  back  at  any  time,  which  I  undoubtedly  wonld  have  done 
if  the  road  had  beeu  completed,  for  the  bonds  would  have  been  worth  a  great  deal 
more  money.  Having  agreed  to  buy  the  bonds,  the  price  was  fixed,  and  an  order  was 
made,  through  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.,  on  the  treasurer  of  the  company.  I  handed 
the  bonds,  through  my  secretary,  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  handed  them  to  Morton,  Bliss 
&  Co.  Their  draft  was  sent  to  Boston ;  it  was  accepted ;  and  when  it  matured  It 
was  paid,  and  the  bonds  were  delivered,  and  went  into  the  possession  of  the  company 
in  that  direct  way  and  in  no  other. 

Q.  Ton  said  yonr  salary  as  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  $8,000  a 
year?— A.  That  was  the  salary  given  by  the  company  to  its  previous  executive  officer. 

Q.  And  that  wa*  the  salary  to  you  f— A.  It  has  never  been  paid  to  me  at  all.  I  think 
they  owe  me  that  $3,000  yet  with  interest.  This  was  a  matter  outside  the  question  of 
salary,  and  not  intended  to  disturb  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  yon  had  an  arrangement  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  that  these 
bonds  were  to  be  taken  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  a  specific  price  f — 
A.  No.  sir ;  I  stated  that  the  executive  committee  agreed  to  take  the  eighty  bonds 
for  the  amount  of  the  claim  I  refer  to,  which  then  stood  at  about  $63,000  or  $64,000. 

Q.  What  claim  stood  ?— A.  A  claim  that  Mr.  Carnegie  owed  for  my  benefit  to  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co. 

Q.  My  question  is  what  the  Union  Pacifio  Railroad  owed  to  you?— A.  They  owed 
me  nothing,  except  for  the  services  I  had  rendered  their  company. 
Q.  They  agreed  to  take  these  bonds  from  you  ? — A.  They  did. 
Q.  Tbrongh  Mr.  Carnegie  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  agreed  to  pay  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  for  you  $64,000  ?— A.  They  agreed 
to  pay  just  the  amount  of  that  draft. 
Q.  For  these  seventy-five  bonds  ? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  these  bonds  worth  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  thought  that  if  that  road  went 
on,  and  was  completed,  the  bonds  would  be  worth  from  80  to  90  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
their  face  and  perhaps  reach  par. 

Q.  The  question  is,  what  they  were  worth  at  that  time  on  the  market  T — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  ever  was  a  market  formed  for  the  bonds  at  all. 

Q.  Were  they  not  sold  at  all  in  the  market?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  bought  my 
bonds,  as  I  supposed  everybody  else  did  theirs,  through  the  organization  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  give  the  market-value  of  the  bonds  at  the  period  of  this  transac- 
tion t— A.  If  I  had  gone  into  the  market  I  suppose  I  could  not  have  sold  them  for  over 
50  or  60  cents,  which  I  did  not  want  to  do. 

Q.  What  could  you  have  sold  them  for? — A  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  make  the  ef- 
fort AH  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  pay  my  debts. 

Q.  Had  you  any  contract  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road about  the  entry  of  that  order  of  the  16th  December,  1871  ?— A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  negotiation  between  you  and  the  executive  committee  of  that 
road? — A  There  was  no  negotiation  about  it  at  all.  It  was  an  understood  thing  that 
I  was  there  as  the  president  of  the  company.  The  company  was  getting  into  a  better 
condition  every  day;  it  was  then  worth  to  its  owners,  whoever  they  might  be,  about 
250  per  cent,  more  than  when  I  took  hold  of  the  road. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  Union  Pacific  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  their  arrangement  to  take  these  bonds,  which  yon  say 
might  have  brought  50  or  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  paying  you  $64,000,  which  was 
about  how  much  per  cent.  ? — A.  About  80  per  cent,  and  interest  on  the  bonds. 

(f.  They  agreed  to  take  these  bonds  from  you  at  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of 
their  market- value  ? — A.  It  is  very  likely,  and  perhaps  certain,  that  that  is  more  than 
they  would  have  brought  in  the  market,  but  I  had  rendered  the  company  a  service  for 
which  there  was  no  market- value. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  what  they  agreed  to  pay  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co., 
for  jon,  and  the  market-value  of  those  bonds  at  the  time  of  that  transaction  ?— A.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  market-value  for 
the  bonds ;  but  so  well  satisfied  was  I  about  the  value  of  the  bonds  t  hat  I  held  the  reserved 
right  to  recoup  those  bonds,  believing  that  the  gentlemen  then  in  charge  wonld  build 
their  road,  and  if  they  built  their  road  and  completed  it,  and  secured  their  lands,  my 
judgment  was  that  those  bonds  were  as  good  as  the  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.   I  thought  so  then,  and  I  think  so  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Putting  these  bonds  at  55  cents  on  the  dollar  as  the  market-value  at  the  time,  it 
would  make  the  value  of  the  seventy-five  bonds  $41,250,  would  it  not  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  executive  committee  of  the  Uniou  Pacific  Railroad  Company  agreed  to 
give  yon  for  those  bonds  $64,000  ?— A.  Yes,  and  did  it. 

H.  Mis.  176,  pt.  1  i  , 
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Q.  That  was  $22,750  more  than  the  market-value  of  the  securities  f— A.  Yes,  as  I  had 
rendered  them  a  service  worth  more  than  double  the  par  value  of  the  bonds. 

Q.  There  was  no  contract  between  you  and  the  company,  however,  for  any  specific 
sum  !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  took  the  presidency  of  that  road  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  do  whatever  was  right  by  me  if  I  made  a  success  of  it. 

Q.  The  salary  of  the  president  prior  to  your  entering  upon  the  duties  of  your  office 
had  been  $8,000  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  contract  between  you  and  the  company  to  raise  the  salary  of  the 
president? — A.  None. 

Q.  Who  were  the  executive  committee  with  whom  you  made  this  negotiation  T— A. 
I  do  not  recollect  who  all  the  members  of  the  committee  were;  their  names  were  read 
over  here  to-day  from  the  minutes  of  the  company. 

Q.  The  list,  as  then  read,  was  correct,  was  it  ?— A.  That  was  correct,  sir. 

Q.  By  this  arrangement  with  the  company  you  said  you  paid  a  debt  ?— A.  I  paid  a 
debt  of  my  own. 

Q.  A  debt  of  $64,000  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  ?— A.  Yes;  a  debt  that  was  contracted 
through  Mr.  Carnegie  for  my  benefit. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  note  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  for  this  $04,000! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  no  obligation  of  any  kind  f — A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  Had  anybody  any  connection  with  this  transaction  other  than  yonrself  ? — A.  None 
at  all ;  it  was  done  directly  for  my  benefit,  and  as  a  partial  consideration  for  what  I 
hnd  done  for  the  company. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  you  got  these  bonds  from  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  got 
them  from  Josiah  Caldwell,  representing  associates. 

Q.  "Was  be  the  owner,  individually,  of  these  bonds,  or  was  he  disposing  of  them  for 
the  company  f — A.  My*impressiou  was  that  he  was  disposing  of  them  for  the  company 
for  the  purpose  of  building  aud  completing  the  road. 

Q.  They  came  directly  from  his  hands  to  yours  1 — A.  They  did.  sir. 

Q.  And  they  went  directly  from  your  hands  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  T— A.  They  did,  sir, 
through  my  secretary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  intermediary  between  Mr.  Carnegie  aud 
Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  ? — A.  I  know  there  was  not.  Mr.  Carnegie  handed  them  over  to 
Morton,  Bliss  &  Co..  and  I  presume  they  sent  them  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  at  Boston,  the  moment  their  draft  was  accepted,  which  wonld  be  the 
usual  course  of  bnsinesss.  I  have  no  doubt  they  sent  these  bonds  there  as  the  result  to 
the  company  for  the  acceptance  of  their  draft. 

Q.  When  yon  went  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  get 
this  order  for  the  acceptance  of  the  draft,  was  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in 
a  condition  to  invest  in  the  bonds  of  other  companies  ? — A.  I  think  the  company  was 
then  (being  worth  iiOO  or  300  per  cent,  more  than  when  I  took  hold  of  it)  able  to  pay  a 
just  debt. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.  Was  itiu  a  pecuniary  condition  at  that  time  to  invest 
in  securities  of  other  roads  f— A.  Where  they  were  takeu,  sir,  as  these  Were  taken,  as  a 
consideration  for  services  rendered  to  it,  yes. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  "  for  services  rendered  to  it:"  my  question  was  whether  that  com- 
pany was  at  that  time  iu  a  pecuniary  condition  to  iuvest  in  the  securities  of  other 
roads?— A.  I  wish  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  bonds  were  taken  from 
roe  as  a  consideration  for  services  rendered ;  and  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  that  day,  in  my  judgment,  was  able  to  pay  just 
such  a  thing. 

Q.  And  I  wish  you  to  understand,  if  you  please,  that  while  I  understand  your  answer 
fully,  I  have  been  asking  you  a  question  to  which  I  have  received  no  answer,  namely, 
was  tljo  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad,  at  the  time  of  this  transaction,  in  a  pecuniary  con- 
dition which  authorized  or  justified  an  investment  in  the  bonus  of  the  Little' Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  company  would  have  enter- 
tained a  proposition  to  purchase  bonds  of  the  Fort  Smith  or  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany, were  it  not  coupled  with  the  consideration  of  value  furnished  to  the  company 
through  other  sources. 

Mr.  Huston.  Yon  cannot  fail  to  observe  (and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  at  all  captious) 
that  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  see  that,  sir ;  it  seems  to  me  that  that  answers  the  question. 
I  say  that  under  no  circumstances,  iu  ray  judgment,  would  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  in  its  then  condition  have  eutertained  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that  or  any 
other  company,  had  it  not  been  coupled  with  the  consideration  of  value  furnished  to 
the  company  through  other  sources. 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes,  but  that  is  merely  an  opinion  of  yours  that  that  company  wonld 
not  have  entertained  such  a  proposition. 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Huston.  You,  as  president  of  the  company,  were  in  a  position  to  judge  of  its 
pecuniary  conditiou,  and  yon  kuew  its  pecuniary  condition.   My  question,  therefore, 
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ia  properly  addressed  to  yon,  was  that  company  in  a  pecuniary  condition  at  the  time 
such  an  to  justify  an  investment  by  it  in  those  bonds  ? 

The  Witness.  The  company  had  the  power  and  the  ability  to  have  bought  half  a 
million  of  bonds  of  anybody,  if  you  simply  come  to  the  question  of  the  financial  power 
of  the  company.  • 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  "financial  power." 

The  Witnkss.  Tbey  were  in  a  condition  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  this  company  bad  more  money  than  was  necessary  for  its  immediate  use  at 
the  period  of  this  transaction  ?— A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  is  what  I  understand  by  a  pecuniary  condition  that  authorizes  an 
investment  in  securities. 

The  Witness.  Then  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  yon  do  not  understand  very  well  the 
relations  existing  among  railroad  companies,  because  they  very  frequently  buy  and 
exchange,  and  make  transactions  of  that  sort,  which,  if  it  came  down  to  the  absolute 
question  of  having  snrplus  money  in  the  treasury,  they  might  uot  be  able  to  make. 
They  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  a  certain  transaction,  but  when  they 
come  to  inquire  whether  there  is  surplus  money  in  the  treasury,  they  find  there  is  not, 
yet,  it  being  to  their  interest  to  make  the  transaction,  they  get  the  money  for  the 
purpose. 

Q.  What  made  it  to  their  interest  to  invest  this  money  in  these  bonds?— A.  Simply 
because  they  were  desirous  to  do  what  was  an  equitable  thing  toward  me. 

Q.  Did  they  pot  it  on  that  ground  when  making  that  order  ?— A.  It  was  well  under* 
stood  that  the  bonds  were  miue,  and  that  that  was  the  nature  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Q.  Was  it  done  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  to  render  equitable  justice  to  you  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  upon  what  ground  was  it  put  by  the  executive  committee  who  made  that 
order  ?— A.  There  was  simply  an  order  to  the  treasurer  to  buy  these  bonds. 

Q.  But  there  must  have  been  a  motive  in  bnying  these  bonds  ? — A.  There  was ;  their 
motive  was  to  take  them  from  me.  They  knew  I  had  rendered  them  a  service,  and 
they  ordered  them  purchased ;  they  did  not  display  that  thing  in  their  books,  and 
I  do  not  think  companies  generally  do  display  such  transactions  on  their  books  at  length, 
never  expecting,  probably,  to  come  nnder  the  scrutiny  of  a  very  close  investigating  com- 
mittee ;  cumpauies  generally  do  not  think  it  wise  to  do  so.  The  Union  Pacific,  how- 
ever, bought  these  bonds  in  that  way,  and  understood  thoroughly  what  it  was  done 
for. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  were  member  of  this  executive  committee T— A.  I  was  a 
member  ex  officio. 

Q.  And  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  chairman. 
Q.  Was  not  the  president  of  the  company  the  chairman  of  that  committee — A.  No, 
sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Then  this  committee  of  which  you  were  a  member  made  this  transaction  in  the 
seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  company  to  oblige  you  ? — 
A.  Partially  to  oblige  me  and  partially  to  do,  themselves,  what  they  ought  to  do  for 
me. 

Q.  Was  the  Union  Pacific  Company  in  December,  1871,  hard  pressed  for  money,  or  had 
they  plenty  of  money  ? — A.  I  guess  they  were  alwa}"s  hard  pressed  for  money,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think  they  are  to-day.  I  believe 
it  is  very  rarely  that  you  can  go  into  the  coffers  of  a  railroad  company  in  the  country 
and  find  that  they  have  a  million  or  two  of  dollars  more  than  they  need.  They  may 
actually  have  it  in  bank,  but  they  will  have  obligations,  probably,  that  will  absorb  the 
whole  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  a  while  ago  of  having  other  railroad  bonds  of  this  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith  Company  besides  the  seventy-five  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  How  many  did  you  ever  own  of  this  company? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  I  did  own.  Is  that  a  question  covered  by  the  resolution  uuder  which  this  com- 
mittee is  acting,  as  to  how  many  bonds  other  than,  those  seventy-five  I  happen  to 
own? 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  thought  it  was  legitimate  or  I  would  not  have  asked  it. 
Q.  How  many  of  these  bonds  do  you  own  now  ? — A.  None. 

Q-  What  disposition  did  yon  make  of  the  other  bonds  that  you  did  own,  besides 
these  seventy-five  ? — A.  I  sold  some  of  them  and  traded  some  of  them  off. 
Q.  When,  aud  where,  and  at  what  price  ? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  where  you  disposed  of  any  of  them  ?— A.  No. 

(J.  Can  yon  tell  the  prices  which  yon  got  for  any  of  them  ?— A.  No ;  I  could  not  at 
this  moment. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  able  to  answer  tho  question  hereafter  f — A.  I  might.  If  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  resolution  nnder  whicii  you  are  acting,  to  know  anything  about  my 
private  bnsiness,  yes. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper,  Mr.  Scott,  to  raise  this  point. 

The  Witness.  I  only  raise  it  because  I  understand  that  I  am  here  to  testify  on  the 
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question  of  what  was  done  with  the  particular  seventy-five  bonds  referred  to.  I  wan 
to  tell  this  committee  exactly  whom  I  got  those  bonds  from,  exactly  whom  I  gave 
them  to,  and  exactly  what  I  got  for  them,  and  what  I  did  with  the  money ;  bat  outside 
of  that  I  wish  to  submit  to  yon  for  yonr  own  judgment  and  decision,  the  question 
whether  my  private  business,  outside  of  the  transaction  in  question,  is  to  be  brought 
under  discussion  here. 

Mr.  HUSTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  about  your  private  business,  and  I  have  not 
done  so ;  what  I  do  ask  is  as  to  those  particular  bonds  of  the  Port  Smith  Railroad.  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  outside  of  those. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  the  resolution  related  to  these  particular  seoenty-fice  bonds ; 
that  is  why  I  mentioned  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hcntox.  I  will  read  the  resolution  and  I  thiuk  you  will  find  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

"  Wbftreas  it  is  publicly  alleged,  and  is  not  denied  by  the  officers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  that  corporation  did.  in  the  year  W71  or  1872,  become 
the  owners  of  certain  bonds  of  the  Little  Rrwk  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  for 
which  bonds  the  said  Uuiou  Pacific  Railroad  Company  paid  a  consideration  largely  in 
excess  of  their  actual  or  market  value,  and  that  the  board  of  directors  of  said  Uaion 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  though  urged,  have  neglected  to  investigate  said  transac- 
tion :  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  inquire  if  any  snch 
transaction  took  plane ;  aud,  if  so,  what  were  the  circumstances  and  inducements 
thereto ;  from  what  person  or  persons  said  bouds  were  obtained,  aud  upon  what  con- 
sideration ;  and  whether  the  transaction  was  from  corrupt  design,  or  iu  furtherance 
of  any  corrupt  object;  jiod  that  the  committee  have  power  to  saud  for  persons  and 
paners." 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  that  refers  distinctly  to  the  "  certain  bonds  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company." 

Mr.  Huntox.  There  are  no  "  seventy-five"  bouds  specified  iu  that  resolution. 

The  Witness.  But  it  says  "  certain  "  bonds  iu  the  possession  of  the  Uuiou  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Hu.vton.  It  is  trua  that  the  resolution  here  has  been  directed  to  the  seventy- 
five  bonds. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  and  that  is  all  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with.  I  know  exactly  all  about  those  seventy-five  bonds.  I  have 
endeavored  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  whole  transaction.  The  bonds  belonged 
to  me  and  were  sold  to  the  company  at  a  time  when  I  ueeded  money,  and  when  1  was 
serving  that  company.  I  had  served  them,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  an  extent  worth 
more  to  the  company  than  twice  the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  and  they  were  services 
that  I  would  not  undertake  again  for  any  company  similarly  situated  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Have  the  company  ever  agreed  that  they  owed  you  anything  bnt  $8,000  in  sal- 
ary ?— A.  Tl  •/  have  never  paid  me  that. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  agreed  that  they  owed  yon  anything  but  that  f — A.  Nothing  ex- 
cept this:  The  understanding  was  that  they  did  not  want  to  change  the  salary,  as  they 
had  heretofore  paid  it,  an  I  apart  from  that  question  they  gave  me  this  as  a  considera- 
tion, or  rather  as  an  aid.  I  thought,  when  I  sold  the  bouds  that  they  were  worth  all  I 
got  for  them,  and  to  me  it  was  a  help.  I  owed  some  money,  and  it  helped  me  to  pay 
the  debt.  They  took  the  bonds,  and  that  is  all  they  ever  did  for  rae.  They  never  paid 
me  my  $8,0o0.  I  have  asked  for  it  twice  since  that  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
you  will  take  up  their  records  you  will  find  that  I  have  asked  for  it  twice. 

Q.  I  have  not  yet  got  an  answer  to  my  question.  When  you  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  there  au  express  understanding  between 
yon  and  the  company  that  you  were  to  receive  for  your  services  as  president  more  than 
the  $8,000  7— A.  There  was  no  such  understanding.  The  simple  understanding  was 
that  I  was  to  take  hold  of  that  road  with  a  number  of  my  friends ;  if  I  could  get  it  cut 
of  the  slough  that  it  was  in  and  could  get  it  into  better  condition  and  better  credit,  aud 
get  its  securities  to  be  of  more  value,  I  should  have  accomplished  a  good  work.  I  make 
no  bargains  with  companies  that  I  take  hold  of.  I  leave  the  question  of  compensation 
to  them.  I  have  been  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  railroads  in  this 
country,  in  the  future,  in  my  judgmeut,  and  I  have  never  raised  that  question,  and 
they  have  never  paid  me  any  salary ;  bnt  when  they  are  in  a  condition  I  believe  they 
will  pay  me  an  ample  salary.  I  have  been  in  business  for  a  good  many  years,  and  have 
had  business  relations  with  a  great  mauy  corporations  aud  people,  aud.  I  dislike  very 
much  to  Bit  down  before  a  legislative  committee  aud  spread  ray  private  business  and 
my  private  relations  ont  npon  their  record  as  to  when  and  where  and  from  whom  I 
bought  a  bond  or  share  of  stock,  and  to  whom  I  sold  it. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  wish  yon  to  understand  also  that,  in  conducting  this  examination, 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  outside  the  Hoe  of  my  duty  a  hair's  breadth,  if  I  know  it.  I 
desire  to  conduct  the  examination  with  entire  kindness  to  witnesses. 
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Q.  As  understand  yon,  then,  you  cannot  state  to  the  committee  what  price  yon  got 
for  any  other  of  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  but  those  sev- 
enty-five T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yoo.  approximate  the  price  you  received  ? — A.  I  cannot.  I  cannot  take  up 
these  questions  of  my  private  business  outside  of  those  seventy-five  bonds. 

Mr.  Huston.  That  is  not  outside  of  the  resolution  under  which  the  committee  is 
acting,  because  by  getting  at  this  information  we  arrive  at  the  market-value  of  the 
seventy-five  bonds.  If  you  decline  to  answer  the  question,  that  is  one  thing ;  if  you 
say  you  cannot  answer  it,  because  you  do  not  remember,  that  is  another. 

The  Witness.  I  say  this,  that  I  do  not  remember  distinctly  about  it.  I  can  say  to 
yon,  in  general  terms,  that  I  have  sold  and  disposed  of  these  bonds  without,  iu  my 
judgment,  making  any  loss  to  myself  on  the  original  cost  of  80  cents  on  the  dollar ;  but 
to  whom  I  sold  them,  and  what  I  traded  them  for,  and  how  I  managed  them,  are  ques- 
tion of  detail,  which  I  would  rather  yon  would  not  ask  me. 

Q.  Yoa  say  you  have  not  sold  any  of  those  bonds,  other  than  the  seventy-five,  for 
leas  than  SO  cents  f — A.  In  my  judgment,  I  have  realized  what  they  first  cost  me,  80 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

3.  Have  you  realized  that  in  money  or  property  t— A.  I  think  some  of  it  in  money 
some  of  it  in  other  securities.   I  have  all  my  life  been  in  the  habit  of  changing  and 
trading  securities  when  it  suited  my  interest  to  do  so. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  any  sale  of  these  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rail- 
road bonds  by  which  you  realized  80  cents  on  the  dollar  in  money  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  can- 
sot  take  up  that  qnestion  and  state  anything  in  detail;  but  I  give  you  my  best  judg- 
ment aboot  it.  So  far  as  I  know  my  business  relations,  I  have  realized  in  various 
ways,  in  money  and  securities,  that  which  these  bonds  cost  me ;  but  I  do  not  want  to 
lay  before  the  committee  the  detail  of  my  business  outside  of  the  particular  transaction 
m  qnestion. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether,  in  the  progress  of  your  negotiations  about  these 
seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  from  the 
time  yon  became  the  owner  until  they  were  finally  disposed  of  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  you  directly  or  indirectly  knew  Mr.  Blaine  iu  the  whole  transaction? — A.  I 
never  did ;  I  never  had  a  transaction  with  Mr.  Blaine,  in  relation  to  the  Fort  Smith 
bonds,  in  my  life. 

Q.  Either  directly  or  indirectly? — A.  No,  sir;  I  want  to  say  further,  that  while  I 
was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  I  bad  no  occasion  to  go  to  any 
member  of  Congress  for  anything.  There  never  was  one  line  of  one  law  passed  in 
either  bouse,  from  the  time  I  was  made  president  until  I  left  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, relating  to  that  company,  directly 'or  indirectly;  therefore  I  had  no  occasion  to 
go  to  Mr.  Blaine  or  any  other  member  of  Congress  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  or  relating  to  bonds  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  must  remind  you  that  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  Mr.  Blaine  as 
member  of  Congress. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  me  abont  Mr.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes ;  as  plain  Mr.  Blaine,  but  not  as  member  of  Congress. 
The  Witness.  Then  I  say,  "  plain  Mr.  Blaine." 

Mr.  Huston.  I  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Blaine  whether  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  or 
rot— A.  I  say,  no,  bir;  I  never  knew  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  transaction  of 
toe  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  get  any  stock  of  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  Never,  to 
my  knowledge ;  I  never  heard  of  his  being  a  stockholder. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  these  bonds  with  Morton,  Bliss  tit  Co.,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  did  ? — A. 
Mr.  Carnegie  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  that  as  your  agent  ? — A.  He  did  that  as  my  friend. 

Q.  He  was  acting  for  you  ?— A.  Yes ;  he  had  advanced  $100,000  of  bonds,  whiok  were 
his  own,  to  borrow  $60,000  for  me,  and  it  was  in  lieu  of  this  that  I  handed  these  bonds, 
through  my  secretary,  to  Mr.  Carnegie  to  deliver  throngh  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  to  the 
company,  sayiug :  "  The  company  had  done  me  this  equity."  With  the  proceeds  I 
paid  that  debt,  for  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  pledged,  as  he  told  me,  $100,000  of  his  own 
bonds  as  collateral  with  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  some  three  or  four  months  before,  and 
they  were  thus  redeemed  to  him,  and  the  company,  for  my  benefit,  paid. 

Q.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  ? 
—A  Yes ;  be  was  a  member  of  the  board. 

Q.  This  transaction,  however,  was  not  made  by  bim  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
but  as  your  friend  ?— A.  As  my  friend. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  this  pale  of  these  bonds  to  tbe  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  was  adopted  as  a  mode  of  compensating  you,  in  part,  for  your  services 
a*  president  of  tbe  company  ? — A.  Yes;  for  extiaordinary  services  that  I  bad  rendered 
to  them. 
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Q.  Assuming  that  those  bonds- which  yon  sold  the  company  were  worth  in  the  market 
only  50  or  55  cents  on  the  dollar,  aud  that  you  sold  them  at  something  over  80  cents  on 
the  dollar,  how  wonld  the  compensation  thus  given  you  compare  with  the  compensa- 
tion paid  for  similar  services  by  other  railroad  companies  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  me  f 

Mr.  Law  bknce.  Yes. 

A.  It  is  a  great  deal  less  than  my  ordinary  salary  to-day,  from  a  single  company. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not  mean  to  inquire  about  your  salary,  but  how  it  compared 
■with  compensation  paid  for  similar  services  hy  other  railroad  companies. 

The  Witness.  It  was  a  payment  to  me  for  services  to  that  company,  which  I  think 
were  worth  more  than  double  the  par  value  of  the  bonds.  If  they  bad  paid  me  $150,- 
000,  they  wonld  not  have  paid  me  a  very  inequitable  amount  for  the  services  I  hod 


Q.  How  would  the  compensation  given  you  iu  that  way  compare  with  the  compen- 
sation given  by  the  other  railroads  of  the  country  for  similar  services  f — A.  I  believe 
the  Reading  Railroad  pays  its  president  An  annual  salary  of  $30,000.  Tbe  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad, for  its  main  lineof  100  miles,  and  compauies 
controlled  by  it  in  Delaware,  from  $20,000  to  $24,000 ;  the  Erie  Co.,  I  think,  has  paid  its 
president  a  salary  of  $40,000.  People  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  railroads  and 
understand  the  duties  attaching  to  railroads,  can  command  a  considerable  salary. 
When  it  comes  to  taking  a  company  in  snch  a  very  low  condition  as  this  company  was 
when  I  took  it,  and  render  the  services  to  it  that  I  did,  the  money  resulting  from  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds  is  a  very  small  compensation  indeed.  I  understand  to-day 
that  notwithstanding  that  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Company  has  gone  through 
the  process  of  re-organization,  (which  is  bo  uncommon  thing  in  the  West  aud  South,) 
they  still  value  their  assets  for  this  item  at  $33,000 ;  so  that,  taking  it  in  its  worst  form, 
that  wonld  have  allowed  me  a  compensation  of  $30,000,  which  I  contend  was  no 
adequate  compensation  for  the  service  I  rendered  the  company. 

Q.  And  the  reason,  if  I  understand  you,  for  making  this  compensation  in  this  form, 
rather  than  prescribe  a  fixed  sum,  was  that  the  directors  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  prior  plan  of  a  salary  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  very  well  understood  that  I  was  not 
going  to  remain  permanently  with  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  that  I  had 
other  corporations  to  attend  to  and  other  duties  to  perform,  and  therefore  rather  than 
vary  their  ordinary  and  customary  salary,  which  was  altogether  too  low  an  amount  to 

ftay  any  man  who  was  in  active  duty,  and  who  was  worth  anything  for  details  ou  the 
iue  of  the  road,  they  siiuply  had  a  president  nominally  at  Bjston  whom  they  paid  for 
office-duties  there ;  a  gentleman  who  was  not  familiar  with  tbe  detail  of  controlling 
and  operating  a  railroad  and  its  men.  They  preferred,  on  this  account,  td  keep  the 
salary  at  $8,000  a  year,  and  not  disturb  that  at  all,  and  make  me  this  compensation 
outside.  They  never  made  me  any  compensation  except  tbeir  purchase  of  these  bonds, 
and  if  tbe  rood  bod  been  completed  these  bonds  wonld  have  gone  away  above  80,  and 
I  should  have  had  the  right  of  taking  them  back  again  and  paying  tbe  company  what 
they  paid  me,  and  they  would  then  have  given  me  nothing  at  all  except  this  accommo- 
dation when  I  needed  it. 
Q.  Was  this  sale  in  December,  1871  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  date,  what  was  the  reasonable  prospect  for  the  completion  of  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  f — A.  I  understood  it  was  very  good  If  the  committee 
will  allow  me,  I  would  say  that  this  road  was  under  progress.  Tbe  Memphis  and  Lit- 
tle Rock  Railroad,  which,  I  suppose,  every  man  in  this  room  knows  something  about, 
was  then  in  new  hands  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction  and  re-organizatiou.  (That 
was  iu  1871  and  1872.)  They  expected  to  complete  the  Fort  Smith  Road,  and  they  had 
a  negotiation  with  me,  looking  to  the  leasing  of  tbe  entire  road,  as  constructed  and 
reconstructed,  to  tbe  city  of  Memphis,  there  to  connect  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  which  we  were  then  negotiating  for,  to  carry  a  line  of  travel  down  through 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  and  form  a  through  line  in  connection  with  roads  which 
afterward  became  the  property  of  the  Southern  Security  Compauy.  The  latter  com- 
pany bought  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Company's  stock,  or  a  majority  of  it.  They 
then  leased  the  Memphis  aud  Charleston  Railroad.  1  was  tbe  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany that  negotiated  with  Mr.  Caldwell  aud  Mr.  Samuel  Tate  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  of  Memphis,  looking  to  tbe  final  success  of  tbeir  scheme ;  consolidating  the 
two  roads  up  from  Memphis  to  Fort  Smith,  and  thus  forming  a  great  line  all  the  way 
from  Arkansas  by  way  of  Virginia  to  tbe  Atlautic  Coast  cities.  But  when  the  finan- 
cial frosts  of  1873  came  around,  in  the  form  of  a  panic,  a  great  many  projects  that  bad 
before  that  time  looked  well  had  to  be  left  onfiuished,  aud  have  never  come  to  the  sur- 
face since. 

Q.  This  project  turned  out  disastrously  after  December,  1871,  as  I  understand! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  causes  contributed  to  tbisf — A.  My  judgment  is  that  when  they  came  to 
Bell  their  bonds  aud  negotiate  their  securities,  they  had  not  the  financial  strength  in 
tiieir  party  to  do  it;  they  failed  to  get  the  money  requisite,  and  failing  to  get  their 
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money  they  failed  to  complete  their  road,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  re- organiza- 
tion tbey  conld  not  affect  it,  and  therefore  their  securities  were  largely  rendered  value- 
less. I  conld  name  you  many  roads  to-day  that  were  vain  able  roads  iu  1871  whose 
stock  is  not  now  worth  a  dollar. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  or  information  which  would  connect  Mr.  Blaiue  with 
these  $75,000  of  bonds  in  any  wav  f — A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  Mr.  Caldwell  represent  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
road  ! — A.  He  was  the  active  man  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  I 
always  believed  that  bo  was  the  main  man  in  the  whole  enterprise,  and  was  going  on 
with  the  work,  and  raising  the  money  principally  through  his  Boston  friends,  by  dis- 
posing of  his  bonds  aud  other  securities.   I  thonght  he  was  a  very  energetic  man. 

Q.  Was  it  part  of  his  business  to  make  sales  of  the  bonds?  or  did  he,  in  fact,  make 
«a!es  of  the  bonds  of  the  company  ?— A.  It  was  his  business,  and  1  think  he  did  it  to  a 
large  amount. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  these  bonds  ? — A.  Directly  from  him. 
Q.  Where  at  f — A.  I  gness  at  my  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Where  did  he  generally  make  the  sales  of  his  bonds  f — A.  He  sold  them  iu  New 
York  and,  I  think,  iu  Boston.  Mr.  Caldwell  knew  that  I  was  very  largely  interested 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  south  in  the  purchase  of 
the  stock  and  securities  of  the  various  roads,  commencing  at  Richmond  and  forming 
what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company,  and  iu  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  over  $400,000  to-day  that  I  would  like  to  sell  at  10  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Iu  carryiug  out  these  various  enterprises,  I  thonght  the  South  was  going 
to  recover  promptly  her  former  prosperity ;  and,  if  so,  those  enterprises  were  going  to 
do  well. 

Q.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  whether  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  pnttiug  these  bonds  upon  the 
market, adopted  the  usual  conrse  of  going  to  the  financial  centers  where  such  bonds 
were  usually  sold  f— A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  or  information  of  any  disposition  of  bonds  outside  of 
the  regular  way  f— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Hcxton  : 

Q.  Look  at  this  Financial  Review  (handing  a  printed  paper  to  witness)  and  say  what 
the  quotations  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  wore  in  1872. — A.  (After 
looking  at  the  paper,)  I  do  not  see  that  road  noticed  here,  nor  do  I  see  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Road,  which  is  a  pretty  well  known  road,  nor  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  nor 
other  corporations  that  are  pretty  well  kuowu  in  the  country.  I  tbink  you  will  find 
that  this  is  but  a  partial  list.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Little  Rock  Road  is  omitted 
from  it,  since  those  others  are.  I  observe  that  the  Reading  Railroad,  also,  is  not  shown 
on  this  list. 

Q.  Has  the  Reading  Railroad  any  bonds  upon  the  market  f — A.  They  have  abont 
forty-five  or  fifty  milliousof  dollars  in  bonds;  I  guess  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  also. 

Q.  On  the  market  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  and 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  company.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean  by  being  "  on  the 
market." 

Q.  I  mean  offered  on  the  stock-market.— A.  Those  are  bonds  owned  by  individuals, 
and  that  is  what  this  list  purports  to  give. 

Q.  Dnriog  the  time  you  were  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  were  you  presi- 
dent of  any  other  roads T — A.  Yea,  sir;  I  was  president  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
other  roads. 

•  Q.  Then  yonr  time  was  divided  np  between  those  thirteen  or  fourteen  other  roads 
ana  the  Union  Pacific  T— A.  Y'es  ;  a  little.  And  it  is  so  to-day  ;  I  am  president  of  some 
fifteen  corporations  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  State  what  effect  upon  the  value  of  those  services  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  there  would  be  by  reason  of  your  being  president  of  other  railroads. — A.  I 
think  that  that  was  the  main  reason  why  they  selected  me,  because  I  was  connected  with 
a  great  many  other  roads  and  was  pretty  well  known  and  bad  had  some  little  success 
in  life  as  a  railroad-man.  I  thiuk  that  that  was  really  what  brought  them  to  me — not 
that  I  was  going  to  give  thorn  all  my  time,  because  they  knew  I  conld  not  do  that.  I 
knew  it  was  a  good  enterprise,  and  that  it  was  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  did 
believe  that  by  giving  one  or  two  years  to  that  corporation,  as  I  could  do,  I  would  ben- 
benefit  it. 

Q.  So  that  they  conld  have  tho  benefit  of  yonr  services,  your  experience,  and  your 
name  ?— A.  Yea,  and  they  got  it,  as  is  evidenced  by  tho  fact  that  in  nine  months  150 

Gr  cent,  was  added  to  the  value  of  their  stock,  their  income-bonds  and  land-grant 
nds.   I  think  that  that  was  a  service  of  considerable  magnitude,  or  rather  that 
they  used  me  to  their  advantage  to  that  extent. 
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By  Mr.  HUKTON : 

Q.  Provided  that  that  result  followed  from  your  management  of  the  road  ?— A.  That 
is  a  question  that  I  cannot  very  well  discuss,  but  that  certainly  was  the  result  aftur 
the  lapse  of  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Did  I  ever  write  or  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  to  urge  yon  to  buy 
these  bonds  f — A.  You  never  did.   I  uever  had  any  conference  with  yon  about  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  supposition  that  I  knew  at  the  time  that  there  was  anything  going 
on  between  you  and  Mr.  Caldwell  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  about  a  j  ear  afterward  you  said 
to  me,  incidentally,  "  I  hear  that  you  are  interested  in  Fort  Smith  bonds ;  what  do  you 
think  is  the  outcome  of  the  road  ?"  I  said  to  you  then,  as  I  would  have  said  to  any 
other  gentleman  at  that  time,  "  I  believe  they  are  going  to  succeed  in  completing  their 
road,  and  if  they  do  their  securities  are  good,"  and  I  would  say  so  now,  if  the  road 
were  completed. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Caldwell  ever  intimate  to  yon,  in  any  way,  that  I  bad  any  direct  or  indi- 
rect interest  in  the  bonds  that  he  was  selling  to  you  f — A.  He  never  did.  He  repre- 
sented to  me  that  they  were  the  bonds  of  his  own  construction-party  that  were  going 
on  to  complete  this  road,  and  I  so  understood  when  I  bought  the  bonds  and  paid  for 
them. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  You  said  that  this  Union  Pacific  had  $33,000  and  upward  of  assets,  derived  from 
those  seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Co.?— A.  I 
merely  saw  that  stated  here  iu  evidence  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  that  was  the  value  of  tho  assets  f— A.  I  aaw 
from  their  statement  here  to-day  that  they  valned  the  re-organized  assets  received  for 
those  seventy-five  bonds  on  their  books  as  worth  thirty-three  thousand  and  some  hun- 
dred dollars.   I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  otherwise  than  that. 

Q.  1  did  not  understand  it  iu  that  way ;  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  they 
received  them  at  that  price  for  the  seventy-five  bonds  ? — A.  No ;  I  understood  that 
these  assets,  $33,0C0,  were  considered  valid  on  the  books  of  the  company  and  that  they 
represented  this  $75,000  of  bonds.  It  is  customary,  when  a  company  is  re- organized 
and  its  securities  are  scaled  down,  to  represent  them  in  that  way — at  the  scaled-down 
value. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Co.  is  bound  to  pay 
$33,000  instead  of  $75,100  for  those  bonds? — A.  No, sir ;  I  understand  it  that  they  have 
securities  to  the  amount  of  about  $48,000,  which  they  hold  the  Little  Rock  lor,  but 
that  they  estimate  them  on  their  books  as  thirty-three  thousand  and  some  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  And  this  valuation  was  made  in  last  July  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  in  July  last ;  bnt  I  under- 
stand that  the  re-organized  company  of  the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  sold  the  stock 
and  made  new  bonds  and  new  stock,  and  in  scaling  down  they  gave  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  their  seventy-five  bonds,  about  $46,000  in  securities;  that  is, 
$38,000  or  $39,000  of  stock  ;  $5,500  of  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  four  thousand  and  odd 
dollars  of  certificates,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  as  I  run  it  over  iu  my 
mind,  I  believe  that  $48,000  of  assets  were  made  out  of  $75,000. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  the  expression  "Atkins,  Trustee,"  means  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  k,oow  enough  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  believe  that  "Atkins,  Trus- 
tee," means  that  Mr.  Atkins,  who  is  their  fiuancial  director  in  Boston,  had  probably  a 
trusteeship  coming  through  this  re-organization. 

Q.  Explain  bow  I— A.  I  do  not  know  how,  but  I  know  Mr.  Atkins  very  well,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  best  men  in  Boston.  If  there  were  a  trust  to  be  made  through  the  re- or- 
ganized company,  they  could  not  select  a  better  man.  They  have  probably  got  him  to 
act  as  trnstee  of  the  Little  Rock  dr.  Fort  Smith  in  the  re-organization  of  that  com- 
pany, and  be  has  probably  given  the  Union  Pacific,  for  her  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
re-organization,  a  certificate  for  undivided  amount  of  assets  which  is  still  in  his  hands. 
It  is  not  customary  for  a  road  when  about  to  be  re-organized,  to  be  closed  up  all  at  once ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  do  that.  The  trustee  takes  up  all  the  old  securities  and  puts  out 
the  new  ones.  Mr.  Atkins,  I  presume,  has  given  this  company  so  many  bonds  and  so 
mnch  stock,  and  be  has  so  much  of  the  assets  still  in  trust  for  division  among  the 
proper  parties  entitled  justly  to  them,  and  be  distributes  as  he  gets  Inrther  along  iu  the 
re-organization  of  the  oompany,  or  distribution  of  assets  in  his  hands.  I  never  knew 
anything  about  this  particularly  until  I  heard  it.  mentioned  here  to-day. 

Q.  You  think  the  main  man  in  the  management  of  this  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  Company  was  Josiah  Caldwell? — A.  Yes,  sir:  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
men  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  I  believe  he  was  the  active  man  of  that  road.  He 
was  full  of  energy  and  business,  and  was  a  man  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  this  inter- 
prise. 
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By  Mr.  Blaink  : 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  at  all  that  I  was  interested'iu  the  bonds  before  you  pur- 
chased them,  or  that  I  was  in  any  way  interested  in  the  proceeds  after  they  were  taken 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  any  belief  to  that  effect  f— A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  yonr  being  connected  with  them  in  any  way  whatever,  nor  have  I 
any  belief  in  regard  to  your  ever  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  them,  so  far  as 
my  connection  with  this  transaction  was  concerned.  It  was  as  perfectly  distinct  from 
Mr.  Blaine  as  it  was  from  that  glass  [indicating  a  glass  in  the  room.]  Mr.  Blaine  never 
bad  anything  to  do  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  matter — uever  was 
interested  in  it,  or  connected  with  it  in  any  manner  whatever.  I  was  dealing  in  this 
as  a  railroad  man,  as  I  have  dealt  iu  many  similar  things,  sometimes  to  my  advantage 
and  sometimes  to  my  disadvantage. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  16, 1876. 

Jonx  McClure  sworn  and  examiued. 
By  Mr.  Hcnton  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  I  reside  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

(J.  Were  yon  ever  acquainted  with  Josiab  Caldwell ;  and  if  so,  had  he  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  and  what  connection  f— 
A  I  was  acquainted  with  Josiab  Caldwell.  He  was  connected  with  the  construction 
of  tbe  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad. 

Q.  How  connected  with  it  f— A.  I  merely  state  an  impression.  The  board  of  direct- 
ore  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  entered  into  an  exhaustive 
contract,  I  think,  with  William  P.  Dently  and  a  mau  by  the  name  of  Haney,  giving  to 
thein  the  first-mortgage  bonds,  the  land-graut  bonds,  the  State-aid  bonds,  county 
bonds,  and  anch  subscriptions  as  might  be  procured  along  the  line  of  tbe  railway. 
That  contract  was  afterward  assigned  to  some  other  parties,  and  in  this  assignment 
Caldwell  became  a  final  contractor  under  this  original  exhaustive  contract.  Caldwell 
assigned  his  contract,  or  sublet  it,  to  Warreu  Fisher,  of  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  Caldwell  of  tbe  disposition  of  any  of  the  bonds  of  that 
railroad  company  f  and  if  so,  state  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence  thought  the  question  objectionable  as  being  hearsay. 

Mr.  Bkaink.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  1  would  like  to  say  one  word 
here.  I  have  suffered,  no  doubt,  iu  the  estimation  of  a  great  many  good 
people  in  this  country,  because  of  a  partial  belief  that  I  was  interested  in 
the  bonds  of  the  Fort  Smith  Railroad  that  went  to  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  That  question  has  been  sent  to  this  committee  for  inves- 
tigation, and  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  resolution  to  investigate.  Now  I  am  entitled 
to  a  report  upon  that  subject.  I  do  not  want  it  mingled  or  commingled  with  any 
other  thing.  The  resolution  is  strictly  and  absolutely  limited  to  that.  Whatever  the 
House,  in  its  discretion,  may  send  to  this  committee  to  investigate,  otherwise,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  nor  for  me  to  object  to,  but  I  wish  the  question  now  before  the  commit- 
tee to  be  kept  unmixed  with  any  other.  I  want  it  to  stand  exactly  where  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  knowledge  of  it  leave  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  ques- 
tion lias  been  exIianBted,  but  I  want  the  witnesses  examined  on  this  question  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  this  $64,000  transactiou.  That  is  the  oue  topic  sent  here  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Honse.  The  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Company  is  simply  mentioned 
becanse  the  bonds  which  were  supposed  to  be  corruptly  purchased  by  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  were  bonds  of  that  company.  As  to  the  other  affairs  of  the  Fort  Smith 
Company  and  its  organization  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  within  tbe  scope  of  the 
inquiry  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  I  mention  it  here,  not  that  I  have  the  least 
objecion  to  the  iuqniry,  but  that  tbe  first  question  may  be  first  settled ;  and  I  think  I 
have  tbe  right,  in  the  name  of  justice,  to  make  that  demand.  I  am  not  willing  to  let 
tbe  question  drop  without  tbe  fullest  and  most  impartial  investigation,  but  I  do  not 
want  any  questions  brought  in  here  to  obscure  my  acquittal,  and  I  speak  confidently 
of  my  acquittal,  for  I  am  as  innocent  as  tbe  child  nnboru.  I  want  every  fact  iu  this 
transaction  brought  ont  before  the  Americau  people.  If  there  is  anything  else  to  be 
iureetigsted  after  that,  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  so  order. 

Mr.  Hcnton.  I  understand  the  force  of  the  objection  of  Judge  Lawrence. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  this  matter  that  would  be  testimony  in 
any  court  in  the  world,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  as  to  the  75  bonds  which  were  sold  to 
tbe  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  about  which  testimony  has  beeu  taken  f — A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  never  knew  even  that  they  were  sold  to  it. 
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By  Mr.  Huntox  : 

Q.  You  know  nothiug  about  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Ccompany 
of  any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  f — A.  No,  sir;  all 
I  know  about  the  possession  of  auy  $75,000  of  Fort  Stnith^bonds  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  is  merely  what  Mr.  Caldwell  told  me. 

Mr.  Huntox.  That  we  do  uot  want  you  to  go  into,  sir. 

Adjourned. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 187G. 

James  F.  Wilson  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Huntox  : 

Question.  Please  state  whether,  iu  the  conversation  alluded  to  by  yon  in  your  former 
examination,  you  told  all  that  passed  between  yourself  aud  Mr.  Blaine. — Auswer.  I 
gave  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  that  yon  repeat  it  in  the  exact  language  used,  so  far  as  yon  can 
recall  it. — A.  I  informed  Mr.-  Blaine  that  I  had  understood  from  the  report  which  has 
been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Harrison  that  his  name  was"  connected  with  the  seventy-five 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  which  were  in  the  possession  ot  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Blaine  expressed  surprise  that  his  name  should  be  so  con- 
nected, and  stated  that  no  one  could  be  more  surprised  than  himself  at  snch  a  report ; 
that  he  never  had  had  anything  to  do  with  those  bonds;  that  he  never  bad  any  interest 
in  them ;  that  be  was  uot  interested  in  tbem  then,  nor  bad  he  any  prospective  interest 
in  them.  That  was  the  substance  of  that  portion  of  the  conversation.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  bad  any  theory  on  which  to  explain  the  connection  of  his  name  with  those 
bonds.  He  said  that  he  .had  not,  and  that  he  certainly  never  had  been  interested  in 
them,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  He  said  that  the  only  thing  which  be  could 
fix  in  his  mind  out  of  which  such  a  rumor  could  have  originated  was  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  certain  negotiations  between  parties  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  and  others,  (whom,  as  I  stated  iu  my 
examination  the  other  day,  I  afterward  understood  to  be  the  parties  interested  in  the 
Southern  Improvement  Company,  Mr.  Scott  being  one  of  them,)  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  speak  to  those  parties  in  aid  of  the  negotiation  that  was  pending,  and  that 
he  had  done  so,  but  that  he  had  no  interest  in  any  bonds  that  were  pending  in  that 
negotiation,  nor  any  interest  in  connection  with  the  road,  except  the  bonds  which  be 
himself  had  purchased,  paying  for  them  as  others  had  paid,  and  which  be  still  held  as 
his  own  property. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  in  that  conversation  about  his  having  held  those  bonds,  or 
any  other  such  bonds,  for  constituents  of  his  or  for  anybody  else  t— A.  No,  sir.  In  that 
conversation,  Mr.  Blaine  spoke  of  parties  interested  in  the  construction  of  that  road, 
and  among  others  he  mentioned  Mr.  Caldwell  as  one  of  the  parties  who  had  spoken  to 
him. 

y.  Spoken  to  him  about  what  f — A.  About  speaking  to  those  other  parties  in  aid  of 
the  negotiation  that  was  pending.  What  that  particular  negotiation  was,  I  do  not 
know,  because  that  was  a  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  I  gave  no  personal  interest. 

Q.  Was  it  to  speak  to  those  parties  in  behalf  of  Caldwell,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  these  bonds  T — A.  I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  it  was  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Caldwell,  but  iu  behalf  of  this  pending  negotiation. 

Q.  The  pending  negotiation  was  a  negotiation  by  Caldwell  with  the  Southern  Im- 
provement Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Blaiue  to  intimate 
that  those  75  bonds  were  involved  in  the  matter  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  that  transaction  was  one  with  which  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  them  until  he  heard  of  his  name  being  connected 
with  them. 

Q.  Theu,  ho  did  not  say  nor  intimate  anything  from  which  you  could  infer  that  he 
held  those  75  bonds  for  a  constituent,  or  for  any  body  else ! — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  the  impres- 
sion made  on  iny  mind  by  the  emphatic  statement  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  that  he  had  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  those  bonds. 

Q.  Either  for  others  or  for  himself? — A.  Yes;  aud  in  the  same  conversation,  (con- 
versing about  it  here  refreshes  my  memory  somewhat  in  regard  to  it,)  Mr.  Blaiue  as- 
serted most  positively,  that  with  regard  to  that  aubjeot  he  was  prepared  to  undergo 
the  most  rigid  investigation  at  any  time  that  it  should  be  ordered.  The  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  was  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  connected  with  that  transaction, 
and  I  became  satisfied  that  so  far  as  pushing  inquiry  in  that  direction  was  concerned, 
I  bad  cone  as  far  as  it  was  proper  for  me  to  go. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Government  director  at  the  time  Mr.  Scott  was  made  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  I  was. 
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Q.  State  what  the  contract  was  between  the  company  and  Mr.  Scoil. — A.  I  cannot 
state  wbat  the  contract  was,  if  there  was  one. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  made  president  ? — A.  I  was  present  at  the  annnal 
meeting  when  he  was  elected. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  on  what  terms  he  was  made  president  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  terms,  except  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
stockholders'  meeting  iu  March,  1871,  and  afterward,  on  the  organization  of  the 
board,  he  was  elected  by  the  board  president  of  the  company.  Whether  he  had  any 
understanding  with  the  directors  of  the  company  as  to  w  hat  he  was  to  receive,  or  as 
to  what  he  was  to  do  beyond  the  ordinary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  president,  I  do 
not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  negotiations  carried  on  by  what  we  call  the  stock 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  of  which  the  Government  directors 
have  bat  little  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  are  put  there  by  the  Government  to  see  that  the  Government  is  protected  in 
all  its  contracts,  and  do  yon  think  that  that  is  right? — A.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  Government  directors  were  entitled  to  know  all  that  was  going  on,  and  I  must  say 
that  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  that  respect  of  late. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  the  question  in  the  board  that  these  things  were  going  on  without 
your  knowledge,  as  a  Government  director? — A.  In  the  early  years  of  my  connection 
with  the  company  as  a  Government  director,  I  and  my  associates  did  complain  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  not  being  informed  more  than  we  were. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  ever  reported  that  particular  fact ;  our  reports  are  printed  and  amoug  the 
documents  of  the  House. 

Q.  What  salary  did  the  Government  directors  receive  ? — A.  We  received  a  compen- 
sation of  $10  a  day  when  actually  employed  in  the  service— $6  a  day  for  expenses  ; 
«nd  the  actual  traveling-fare  paid  was  returned  to  us.  That  we  received  from  the 
company,  not  from  the  Government. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  of  any 
bonds  which  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  controlled,  that  were  paid  to 
Thomas  A.  Scott  for  his  services  as  president  ?— A.  I  do  nat. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  compensotion  which  the  company  made  to  Mr.  Scott  for  his 
services  as  president  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell,  then,  what  salary  was  agreed  upon  or  paid  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not 
think  there  was  ever  any  action  taken  in  regard  to  fixing  Mr.  Scott's  salary  while  he  was 
president  of  the  company  ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  action  that  has  been  taken  since 
on  the  subject.   I  have  understood  that  the  question  of  compensation  was  an  open 


Q.  Do  yon  know  wbat  he  has  demanded  of  the  company  as  his  compensation  ? — A. 
I  know  that  he  sent  one  or  two  communications  to  the  company  with  reference  to  his 
compensation.  I  think  these  communications  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon.  I  do. 
not  now  recollect  whether  in  them  he  stated  the  amount. 

Q.  Are  those  communications  on  file  among  the  books  and  papers  of  the  company  ? — 
A  I  presume  they  are. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  of  the  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  know  the  terms  on  which  Colonel  Scott  was  made  president  of  that 
company  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  a  matter  of  discussion  at  the  board,  or  among  the  Government  direct- 
ors f— A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  discussion. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  mentioned  to  the  board,  or  discussed  among  the  Government  direct- 
ors, what  compensation  Colonel  Scott  demanded  as  president  of  the  company  ? — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  such  discussion.  When  the  communicationB  from  Colonel 
Scott  were  pnt  before  the  board,  there  may  have  been  some  discussion,  but  what  it  was, 
if  any,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state.  My  impression  is  that  the  communications  were 
referred  by  the  board  to  the  executive  committee. 

(J.  Yon  are  a  member  of  that  executive  committee? — A.  Yes. 

<4-  As  a  member  of  that  executive  committee,  do  you  kuow  anything  more  about  the 
matter  than  yon  do  as  Government  director  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  board  of  directors,  so  far  as  you  know, 
employed  Colonel  Scott  without  any  contract ;  and  that,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  never 
has  been  paid  any  compeusatiou  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  statement  is  correct.  The 
only  fact  which  1  know  contrary  to  it  is  what  Mr.  Scott  himself  stated  in  his  testimouy 
here  on  Monday. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Blaine  ?— A.  I  think  I  have,  sub- 
•tantially.  Our  conversation  was  not  a  very  extensive  one.  I  think  I  have  stated  it 
substantially.  As  I  remarked  in  my  testimony  on  Monday,  I  have  seen  reports  con- 
cerning that  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  me  to  Mr.  White,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune;  but,  as  I  stated  then,  if  Mr.  White  got  a  different  impression  from  what 
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I  said  here,  it  was  by  the  confounding  of  the  two  branches  of  the  subject,  and  I 
should  certainly  regret  very  much  to  have  given  Mr.  White  a  different  impression,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  unjust  toward  Mr.  Blaine.  I  certainly  bad  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  The  conversation  with  Mr.  White  was  a  casual  one,  without  any  purpose  or 
expectation  on  my  part  that  it  was  poing  to  be  published  ;  otherwise,  I  might  have 
been  very  careful,  iff  I  was  not  Buficiently  careful  in  the  conversation,  to  have 
expressed  myself  clearly.  I  certainly  never  intended  to  convey  such  an  impression  in 
regard  to  it  as  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  because  that  would  have  been  entirely 
unjust  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  fact  which  you  have  not  stated  that  would  throw  any 
light  on  the  question  of  the  sale  of  these  75  bonds  f— A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Or  as  to  their  ownership  f— A.  No,  sir. 

(Mr.  Hunton  stated  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  to  Mr.  Millard  (a  former  witness)  that  they 
might  return  to  their  homes,  bnt  would  not  be  discharged  from  the  subpmnas,  and 
would  be  expected  to  return  on  notice  by  telegram  if  needed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 1876. 

L.  P.  Morton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  city  of  New 
York :  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  bankers. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  firm  ?— A.  Under  its  present  style,  the 
firm  has  been  in  existence  since  1869, 1  think. 

Q.  State  whether  you  recollect  a  transaction  involving  75  one-thoiisand-dollar  bonds 
of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Kock',Kailroad  Company. — A.  (Referringtoa  memorandum.) 
I  find  on  examination  of  our  books  that  in  June,  1H71,  we  loaned  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
$60,000  on  the  security  of  67  Union  Pacific  income-bonds,  and  of  74  bonds  of  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  collaterals 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hunton,  You  had  better  state  the  whole  transaction. 

The  Witness.  On  the  11th  of  July,  we  exchanged  the  above  collaterals  for  100  of 
the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Keokuk  Bridge  Company.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
1871,  we  exchanged  the  Keokuk  Bridge  bonds  for  1,136  shares  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  stock.  On  December  21, 1871,  we  exchanged  the  latter  for  an  acceptance  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  $64,000,  due  January  28, 1372,  with  75  Fort 
Smith  and  Little  Rock  bonds  as  collateral.  The  original  loan  was  to  Carnegie  for 
$60,000.   We  received  this  acceptance  in  settlement  of  the  loan. 

Q.  Where  were  those  74  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company 
at  the  time  you  received  this  acceptance  of  a  draft  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Uuion 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  T— A.  According  to  our  record,  they  had  been  surrendered 
to  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  lltb  of  July. 

Q.  At  what  period  dirt  you  draw  this  draft  on  the  treasury  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  f — A.  I  have  not  the  date  here,  but  it  matured  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1872. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  was  a  forty-day  draft. 

Q.  You  had  parted  with  those  74  bonds  some  months  before  you  drew  this  draft  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  f — A.  We  had,  as  appears 
from  our  books. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Carnegie  negotiate  this  loan  for  himself ;  if  not,  for  whom  did  he  nego- 
tiate it  f — A.  We  understood  that  he  negotiated  it  for  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  so  understand  f— A.  From  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  the  time  of  the 
loan. 

Q.  Whv  were  those  changes  in  the  security  for  the  loan,  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
made  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  At  whose  instance  were  they  made  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  those  74  bonds  after  yon  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Carnegie  on 
that  occasion  in  July,  1871  f — A.  I  presume  not  until  we  received  75  bonds  in  Decem- 
ber as  collateral  for  "the  acceptance  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Why  did  Mr.  Carnegie  hand  you  those  75  bonds  f — A.  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
suppose  he  wished  us  to  take  the  acceptance  of  all  those  bonds  as  collateral  in  settle- 
ment of  the  loan.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  transaction.  We  took 
it  in  settlement,  liquidating  the  account,  and  paying  him  the  balance  due  to  him  in 
the  account — some  small  balance  ;  $64,000  was  somewhat  more  than  the  amount  of 
his  indebtedness.   That  was  taken  and  the  amount  closed. 

Q.  So  that,  from  that  moment,  yon  became  the  owners  of  the  seventy-five  bonds  T— 
A.  No,  not  the  owners.   We  discounted  the  acceptance  of  the  Uuion  Pacifio  Railroad 
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Company  with  those  bonds  as  collateral.  That  acceptance  being  paid,  the  bonds  went 
with  the*  acceptance.   We.  took  them  in  settlement  of  the  loan  in  that  way. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  seventy-five  bonds  were  given  you,  in  December,  1871, 
what  conversation  took  place  between  yon  and  Mr.  Carnegie  f — A.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hold  a  note  or  obligation,  of  any  description,  of  Colonel  Scott's  as 
collateral  for  that  loan  f— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  that  you  did  not  or  that  you  did  f — A.  I  think  I  can  say  very  safely 
that  we  did  not.  From  an  examination  of  the  books,  the  loan  was  made  to  Carnegie, 
as  we  understood  at  the  time,  for  the  account  of  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  Were  those  seventy-five  bonds  put  into  your  hands  at  the  time  you  were  in- 
formed of  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  regard  to  that  loan  ? — A.  I  have  no  special  recollection  as  to  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the  treasurer  of  the  company  received  a  letter  from 
yon  inclosing  a  draft;  why  did  you  write  that  letter  to  the  treasurer  inclosing  a 
draft  f — A.  On  the  authority  of  the  president  or  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Scott  f— A.  It  must  have  been  on  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Scott,  president,  or  of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Duff. 

Q.  They  told  you  that  that  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  and  by  which  you  were  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  f — A.  They  did, 
undoubtedly,  else  we  shonld  not  have  made  the  draft.  We  were  the  financial  agents 
of  the  company  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  learn,  in  the  course  of  your  negotiation  with  Carnegie,  or  other- 
wise, that  that  loan  of  $60,000  was  originally  made  tor  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Scott  T— 
A.  We  understood  that  the  loan  was  for  his  account. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  James  O.  Blaine  mentioned  in  connection  with 
that  loan,  or  with  those  securities,  from  the  time  the  negotiation  began  until  you 
received  your  $64,000  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  f— A.  Never. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  conneoted  with 
this  transaction  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  this  $60,000  ?— A.  We  paid  it  in  a  check. 

<4.  To  whom  f — A.  To  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Q.  Do  your  books  show  that  you  paid  that  money  by  a  check  to  Mr.  Carnegie  t— A. 
Our  books  show  that  we  gave  a  check  to  Mr.  Carnegie  of  $60,000  in  June,  1871. 

Q.  That  check,  of  course,  came  back  to  you  f— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Who  are  the  indorse™  on  that  check  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  yon  inform  the  committee  f— A.  1  cannot  now ;  I  can  on  my  return. 

Mr.  H  itnto.n.  Please  to  send  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  check,  and  the  indorsements 
on  it,  so  that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  your  sworn  testimony. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so  when  I  return. 

Q.  State  how  yon  learned,  and  from  whom,  that  this  loan  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Colonel  Scott  ? — A.  We  learned  it  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Q.  Waa  Mr.  Carnegie  a  general  agent  of  Colonel  Scott's  T — A.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  a 
director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  the  time,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  We  knew  that  he  was  in  intimate  business  relations  with 
Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  Were  those  seventy-five  bonds  which  you  held  finally  as  a  security  for  that  loan 
the  same  bonds  so  far  as  seventy-four  of  tbein  were  concerned  as  you  ongiually  got  f — 
A,  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  nothing  on  your  books  to  show  T — A.  There  is  not. 

<j.  They  were  all,  both  the  seventy-four  and  seventy-five,  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  J— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Whether  they  were  mortgage-bonds  or  land-grant  bonds  f — A.  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  the  value  of  those  bonds  at  that  time  f — A.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  their  value  at  that  time  except  that  I  should  not  have  been  likely  to  accept  them 
as  collateral  if  we  had  not  supposed  that  they  had  a  market-value. 

Q.  Had  yon  anything  else  as  security  for  that  loan  in  the  first  instance  besides  those 
bonds  f — A.  We  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  as  security  for  the  original  loan,  sixty- 
seven  Union  Pacific  income-bonds  and  the  seventy-four  of  the  Little  Rook  and  Fort 
8mith  bonds. 

Q.  Which  were  the  best  security  T— A.  That  I  am  unable  to  state  now. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  value  of  those  Union  Pacific  income-bonds  at  that  time  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  value  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  refer  to  the  quotations  when  you  return,  and  give  us  the  market- value  of 
each  of  those  aeenritiesf— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Little  Rock  bonds  ware 
quoted  on  the  stoek-exohange  or  not. 

Q.  If  those  bond*  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  were  not 
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quoted  on  the  stock-exchange,  would  Dot  that  fact  be  evidence  that  they  were  not 
salable  on  the  market  T — A.  Not  necessarily.  A  good  many  securities  are  sold  privately, 
by  private  negotiation,  which  are  not  officially  quoted  on  the  stock-exchange. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  that  time  the  parties  owning  those  bonds  could  not  dis- 
pose of  them  by  sale  f — A.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  or  information  now  as  to  their 
value. 

Q.  State  any  knowledge  that  you  have  thit  is  not  special. — A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  or  not  that  the  parties  owning  these  securities  were  not 
making  every  effort,  publicly  and  privately,  to  dispose  of  them. — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 
I  ouly  know  the  fact  that  we  should  not  have  received  bonds  as  security,  if  we  did  not 
suppose  that  they  could  be  sold  at  a  price  which  would  have  covered  the  loan.  We 
should  not  have  made  a  loan  of  $60,000  if  we  did  not  believe  at  the  time  that  the  secur- 
ities could  have  been  sold  at  enough  to  cover  that  loan. 

Q.  The  securities  that  you  are  talking  of  now  include  the  Union  Pacific  income- 
bonds?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  made  the  loan  unless  yon  considered  the  securities  of  both  of 
those  companies  good  for  the  money  f — A.  We  should  not. 

Q.  You  caunot  state  whether  your  reliance  ou  those  securities  as  collateral  for  the 
loan  was  mainly  based  on  the  Union  Pacific  bonds  or  on  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
bonds  ? — A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anything  touching  this  negotiation,  or  touching  any  other  trans- 
action about  those  bonds,  in  which  Mr.  Blaine  was  concerned  or  interested,  not  only  as 
to  those  bonds  alone,  but  as  to  any  bonds  of  those  companies  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  ever  make  a  loan  through  your  house  either  in  person  or  by  an 
agent  or  friend  f— A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  business  transactions  with  him  or  with  any  friend  or  agent 
of  his  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  concerning  the  character  of  the  ownership  which  Colonel 
Scott  had  in  those  75  bonds  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  during  these  negotiations,  hear  Colonel  Scott  say  anything  about 
it? — A.  No, sir;  never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Carnegie  6ay  on  what  terms  Mr.  Scott  held  those  securi- 
ties ? — A.  Never. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  This  loan  was  made  in  the  name  of  Carnegie  for  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Scott  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  usage  of  making  loans  in  the  name  of  agents  for  the 
benefit  of  principals. — A.  Of  course  we  only  held  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  transaction,  but 
we  understood  from  him  that  the  loan  was  not  for  himself  but  for  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  Did  you  also  make  other  loans  for  Colonel  Scott  in  the  name  of  Carnegie? — A. 
My  impression  is  that  we  did  make  other  loans  to  Colonel  Scott  and  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
the  account  of  both  parties. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  form  of  that  loan  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  in 
the  regular  course  of  our  business.  We  bad  frequent  transactions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter with  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  similar  transactions  with  other  agents  representing  other  princi- 
pals while  yon  made  the  loan  in  the  name  of  the  agents  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  We 
should  have  made  loans  to  any  respectable  and  responsible  party,  if  we  deemed  the 
security  good. 

Q.  Tbere  was  nothing  unusual  in  that  form  of  doing  business  ? — A  Nothing  what- 
ever. In  fact,  transactions  of  that  character  are  very  frequent  with  us  on  the  part  of 
brokers  and  others  who  make  loaus  for  other  parties. 

Q.  Your  object,  of  course,  was  to  get  the  interest  on  perfectly  good  security.— A. 
That  was  the  object. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  the 
time  Mr.  Scott  was  president  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  enter  the  board  as  director  ?— A.  In  March,  1872, 1  think. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  that  Colonel  Scott  retired  as  president?— A.  Yee. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Government  director,  or  a  stockholders'  director  ? — A.  I  was  a  stock- 
holders' director. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  bargain  between  the  company  and  Mr.  Scott,  as  ite 
president  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  what  Mr.  Scott  demanded  of  the  company  aa  his  compensation  ?— 
Af  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  negotiation  between  him  and  the  board  as  to  his  compensa- 
tion as  president  f — A.  I  do  uot.   I  was  elected  in  March,  1872,  at  the  time  that  Col- 
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owl  Scott  retired.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  subject  coming  up  at  tho  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors  at  which  I  was  present. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  yon  are  advised,  nothing  has  been  said  between  the  board  and 
Colonel  Scott  as  to  his  compensation  ? — A.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  moving  the  company  to  order  its  treasurer  to  accept 
this  draft  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  for  $64,000  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Colonel  Scott  has  never  made  any  demand  on  the  board  for  compensation  since 
yon  have  been  a  member  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  board  f — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  on  the  board  f— I  think  for  two  years,  from  March, 
1*74,  to  March,  W4. 

Q.  And  during  that  period  no  demand  was  made  by  Colonel  Scott  f — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  f— A.  I  was. 
Q.  Were  yon  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  f — A.  I  was  not. 
The  witness  was  directed  to  consider  himself  still  nnder  the  subpoena  and  liable  to 
be  recalled  if  needed. 


WashimjTon,  D.  C,  Mat  17,  1876. 

Asdrew  Carnegie  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Huxtox: 

Question.  State  your  resideuce  and  occupation. — A.  I  reside  in  New  York  City.  I  am 
an  iron  and  steel  manufacturer.    My  office  is  at  f>7  Broadway. 

Q.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  director,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  thereof  J — A.  Yes;  I  have  been  both.  I  was  elected 

•  director  in  March,  1871,  w  ith  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Pullman,  and  J.  Edgar  Thompson.  Mr. 
Scott's  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  begun  through  me.  While 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  in  difficulties  in  1*71,  Mr.  George  \V.  Pullman,  of 
Chicago,  came  to  my  office  and  told  me  what  a  fix  they  were  in.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
»ngge«ted  that  if  a  strong-  party  could  be  bad  who  would  take  hold  of  the  road  and  advance 
•«onie  capital  and  give  it  good  management,  the  company  could  be  rescued.  He  said  that  the 
Lames  of  Thompson,  Scott,  and  myself — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  party — had  boen  suggested, 
and  asked  whether  I  thought  the  matter  could  be  arranged.  I  took  up  the  subject,  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  a  good  property.  I  had  several  interviews 

•  iih  Thompson  and  Scott  on  the  snbject.  I  induced  tbem  to  take  hold  of  it  with  me.  Mr. 
Thompson  especially  consented  only  on  the  condition  that  I  should  have  charge  of  all  the 
matters  connected  with  the  finances,  and  I  did  have.  All  the  securities  which  wero  han- 
dled passed  through  my  hands  aud  were  held  in  my  vaults,  in  New  York,  and  while  Mr. 
ccott  was  president  I  necessarily  attended  to  a  good  deal  of  business  for  him.  I  had  been 
■Scott's  private  secretary  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him. 

Q.  Your  term  of  service  as  director  began  in  March,  1871 1 — A.  Yes,  and  ended,  with  Col- 
onel Scott's,  in  March,  1872. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  contract  or  understanding  between  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  Colonel  Scott  as  to  his  compensation  as  president? — A.  I  believe 
there  was  no  distinct  understanding;  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  indistinct  understanding  1 — A.  I  should  say  that  in  snch  cases  there 
always  is  an  indistinct  understanding  that  if  a  man  makes  the  business  a  success  be  will  be 
compensated  for  it.  It  is  generally  left  to  the  leading  stockholders  and  managers  of  the 
road  to  distinguish  what  is  just  and  fair  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  jmu  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  rule  generally  adopted  by  railroads  to  pay  their  presi- 
dent according  to  the  success  of  his  management  ? — A.  This  was  an  exceptional  case.  It  is 
m>  when  a  railroad  company  is  demoralized  and  requires  not  only  management  but  credit. 

Q.  Slate  what  other  railroad  company  has  pursued  that  plan  f— A.  1  cannot  recall  at  this 
nn»aient  any  company. 

V-  Then  why  did  you  say  it  was  usual  ? — A.  I  know  that  I  have  heard  of  such  cases 
where  a  compensation  would  be,  to  some  extent,  contingent. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  contract  for  contingent  services,  but,  as  I  understand  your  evidence, 
you  say  that  it  is  usual  with  railroad  compauies  that  have  been  demoralized  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent aud  to  pay  him  according  to  his  success.  State  a  company  which  has  pursued  that 
plan.— A.  The  Eeaditig  Railroad  Compauy,  for  instance,  has  made  a  contract  with  its  presi- 
dent to  pay  him  $30,000  per  annum  for  life.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  and  developed  ex- 
traordinary ability,  aud  the  company  took  him  from  his  profession  and  gave  him  this  posi- 
tion for  lite. 

Mr.  Hi'KTox.  Still  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  kind  you  have  alluded  to. 
That  is  a  payment  of  a  specific  sum  per  annum  ;  but  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  won  id  depend  on  the  success  of  the  management. 

The  Witxesm.  Ou  the  contrary,  I  say  there  was  no  distinct  understanding, but  I  think 
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there  is  always  an  indistinct  understanding,  when  a  gentleman  is  called  upon  to  give  hi» 
time  and  credit  to  a  company,  that  he  should  be  compensated. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  companies  have  pursued  that  course. — A.  The  Erie  Railroad 
Company  is  another  instance.  I  thiuk,  where  a  gentleman  was  taken  from  a  railroad  in 
Ohio  and  was  insured  $400,000  for  a  certain  term  of  years'  service ;  it  was  so  far  contingent 
that  he  received,  I  think,  his  salary  for  seven  years,  (it  may  be  only  for  four)  in  cash,  before 
he  left  bis  position  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUNTON.  That  was  a  specific  contract.  You  are  speaking  of  Colonel  Scott  s  con- 
tract, which  you  say  was  not  a  specific  coutract. 

The  Witness.  No,  but  I  think  the  compensation  given  in  such  cases  would  be  somewhat 
of  t>  precedent  in  fixing  Colonel  Scott's  compensation . 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  what  these  companies  have  done  reflects  light  on  what  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  Colonel  Scott's.  That  is  all  you 
mean  f— A.  Exactly  so  ;  and  Colonel  Scott  then  supposed  so. 

Mr.  HUMTOK.  You  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Scott  supposed  1 

The  Witness.  I  noticed  in  the  Herald  the  other  day  that  be  said  so. 

Q.  Has  Colonel  Scott  ever  been  paid  for  his  services  as  president  t— A .  I  believe  not. 
Not  while  I  was  director. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  paid  any  sum  on  account  of  his  salary  T — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  If  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  company,  why  was  he  not  paid  t — A.  I  cannot 
tell. 

Mr.  Hitnton.  You  were  odo  of  the  payors  ? 

The  Witness.  The  question  did  not  arise  while  I  was  director. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  for  compensation  f — A.  Never  to  my  knowledge.  His  salary  would 
be  paid  annually,  and  he  was  there  only  one  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  dated  December  16,  1871,  authorizing  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.  to  draw  on 
the  treasurer  for  $64,000 1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  when  that  order  was  made?— A.  I  was- 

(j.  Did  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  owe  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  that  moneeyf — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  were  they  authorized  to  draw  on  the  company  for  that  amount  T— A.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  part  of  a  settlement  with  the  finance  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.   Mr.  Scott  informed  me  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  There  was  an  executive  committee  and  a  finance  committee  f— A.  Yet. 

Q.  What  powers  had  the  finance  committee? — A.  It  had  power  in  ail  matters  pertaining 
to  finances. 

Q.  How  much  power?— A.  All  matters  pertaining  to  finances  first  came  through  the 
finance  committee  and  then  came  to  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  After  the  action  of  the  finance  committee,  its  action  was  reported  to  the  executive 
committee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  action  of  the  finance  committee  in  regard  to  that  order  of  the  10th. 
December,  187 1,  was  reported  to  the  executive  committee. — A.  To  me  there  was  oniy  a  verbal 
report  from  Colonel  Scott  that  the  matter  had  been  arranged,  and  I  voted  for  it. 

Q.  How  did  he  say  it  had  been  arranged  ?— A.  That  it  had  passed  the  committee  ;  that 
the  exchange  should  be  made. 

Q.  What  exchange  ? — A.  That  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  should  be  taken  and  paid  for  by  a  draft  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company. 

y.  He  reported  to  the  executive  committee  that  the  finance  committee  bad  agreed  to  take 
those  seventy- five  bonds  from  the  Union  Pacific  Company  and  to  pay  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co? 
the  $64,000? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company 
mortgage-bonds  or  land-grant  bonds  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Was  that  arrangement  which  Colonel  Scott  reported  to  the  executive  committee  under- 
stood to  be  an  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Scott,  or  for  whom  ? — A.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  Why  did  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  make  this  arrangement 
for  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Scott  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  doing  much  for  the 
benefit  of  Colonel  Scott.  At  the  time  they  took  these  bonds  almost  any  bonds  of  an  in- 
complete line  were  supposed  to  be  worth  80  cents  on  a  dollar.  I  had  purchased  and  paid 
for  several  bonds  of  incomplete  lines  at  80  cenU  on  a  dollar. 

Q.  But  this  was  more  than  80  cents  on  a  dollar. — A.  The  accrued  interest  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Scott  inform  the  board  or  report  to  the  executive  committee,  or  inform  you 
how  he  became  the  owner  of  those  seventy-five  bonds  1 — A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  What  were  the  bonds  worth  on  the  market  at  that  time  ? — A.  The  rule  of  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  is  that  no  bonds  of  an  incomplete  line  can  be  quoted  on  the  exchange ;. 
therefore  these  bonds  were  not  officially  on  the  stock-exchange  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hustos.  I  ask  you  what  the  market-value  was,  without  reference  to  whether  they 
were  on  the  stock-exchange  list. 

The  WrniESS.  I  cannot  answer  that ;  I  never  heard  of  a  sale  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  bonds ;  I  never  heard  of  any  other  but  this  lot. 

Q.  Did  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  agree  to  receive 
seventy-five  bonds  and  to  pay  $64,000  for  them  without  knowing  anything  of  the  value  of 
the  bonds f— A.  They  knew  that  there  was  an  extensive  land-grant  with  them.  I  think  that 
the  land-grant  was  one  million  acres. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  that  fact  when  you  made  this  transaction  ? — A.  Yes.  Generally  spaak- 
ing,  these  bouds  ranked  with  the  general  run  of  western  bonds  of  incomplete  lines. 

Q.  Did  they  rank  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  I  think  that  at  that  time 
they  were  almost  higher  than  Union  Pacific  bonds.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  at 
that  time  were  selling  at  about  80,  and  my  impression  is  that  we  paid  more  for  those  bonds. 

Mr.  Huxtow.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  you  paid  a  higher  price  for  them  than 
the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  commanded  at  that  time ;  but  my  question  is  whether  they 
were  worth  as  much  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  1 

The  Witxem.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Colonel  Scott  got  possession  of  those  seventy-five  bonds  ? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  never  heard. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  know  that  he  had  possession  of  them  .' — A.  Never,  until  within  a 
few  days  before  I  made  the  loan  for  him  with  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co. 

Q.  Did  he  have  those  bonds  at  the  date  of  that  negotiation  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
bis  secretary  brought  them  over  to  me  from  Philadelphia,  and  as  I  handed  them  to  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.  at  that  date,  of  course  Colonel  Scott  must  have  had  them.  The  date  of  the  loan 
was  June  3d. 

Q.  And  at  the  date  of  that  loan  yon  put  those  seventy-five  bonds  in  the  hands  of  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.  f — A.  I  should  say  so  from  the  record  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.'s  books ;  but, 
trusting  to  my  own  recollection,  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  later,  but  I  should  not  like 
to  go  behind  the  reobrd  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.'s  books. 

Mr.  Hcnton.  I  wish  your  own  recollection  on  the  subject. 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  is  that  a  few  days  afterward  Mr.  Scott's  secretary  brought 
me  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  bonds,  and  that  I  hauded  them  over  to  Morton, 
Bliss  A  Co. 

Mr.  Huston.  Mr.  Morton  says  that  Colonel  Scott,  through  you,  first  deposited  sixty- 
seven  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  as  collateral  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  Union  Pacific  income-bonds.   These  were  my  own. 

Q.  And  you  state  that  you  deposited  at  the  same  time  those  seventy-five  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith  bonds  t — A.  My  recollection  about  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  is  this: 
that  I  went  to  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.,  and  made  the  loan  for  Colonel  Scott  on  $67,000  of 
Union  Pacific  income-bonds,  stating  to  them  that  Colonel  Scott  was  to  send  me  $75,000  of 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds,  and  that  he  did  so  send  them  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
that  I  handed  them  over  to  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co. 

Did  you  get  these  75  bonds  as  you  told  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  you  expected  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  banded  them  over  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q  And  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  kept  them  in  addition  to  the  67  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Baihoad  Company  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  loan  wu  negotiated  on  the  collaterals  of  both  these  companies  f — A.  Yes. 
One  lot  of  collaterals  was  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  loan  and  the  other  a  few  days 
a:'t*nrard  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  of  those  securities  on  which  this  loan  was  based,  up  to  the  time 
that  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  drew  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  1 — 
A.  Ye*. 

Q.  State  what  the  changes  were. — A.  I  wanted  my  income  bonds  and  I  went  down  to 
Mvron,  Bliss  &.  Co.,  and  handed  them  a  list  of  other  securities  which  I  had  had  and  asked 
them  to  take  some  of  them  as  a  substitute  for  the  income  bonds.  They  selected  Keokuk 
Bridge  bonds,  and  I  gave  them  100  of  them  in  lieu  of  the  67  Union  Pacific  income  bonds. 

Q.  Were  those  67  bonds  yours  or  Colonel  Scott's  i — A.  They  were  my  own. 

Q.  Then  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  bonds  which  yon  originally  deposited  with 
Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.  were  not  exchanged  ? — No,  sir,  they  were  not ;  my  recollection  is  that 
U*t  remained  with  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  until  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Baihoad  Company. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  say  anything  to  the  committee  as  to  the  party  from  whom  Colonel 
Scott  (rot  those  75  bonds,  either  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  what  Colonel  Scott  has  in- 
formed jou  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  For  whom  did  Colonel  Scott  make  this  loan,  if  not  for  himself  ?— A.  He  told  me  that 
he  teqnired  $60,000,  and  asked  me  to  have  it  for  his  secretary  for  a  certain  day,  (I  think  on 
the  following  Monday.)  I  went  and  procured  it  for  him,  and  gave  it  to  his  private  secretary, 
Mr.R.D.B*rtley. 

<J.  Did  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  was  interested  in  that  loan  which  you  negotiated 
with  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.  7— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  How  did  you  receive  this  $60,000  from  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.?— A.  I  think  they  gave 
me  their  check  for  it. 

Q.  Is  there  auythiug  on  the  hooks  about  it  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  kept  no  record  of 
this  matter  in  my  office,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  Colonel  Scott's,  and  not  of  my  own  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  the  check  or  did  you  give  it  to  Mr.  Bartley  f  — A.  I  would  not  swear 
whether  I  indorsed  the  check  aud  gave  it  to  him,  or  gave  him  my  own  check,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  check  was  indorsed  by  me  to  R.  D.  Bartley,  Colonel  Scott's  secretary. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Blaine  connected  with  this  transaction  from  beginning 
to  end  1 — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Or  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  ? — A.  In  no  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Q.  Did  you  know  or  bear  anything  of  his  connection  with  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ?—  A.  While  I  was  in  Washington  once,  I  met  Mr.  Cald- 
well, who  was  anxious  for  me  to  build  a  bridge  at  Little  Rock,  (I  build  bridges.)  I  think 
Mr.  Blaine  said  to  me  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Caldwell  succeed,  and  that  be  thought 
well  of  the  enterprise.  That  is  the  only  thing  in  my  mind  that  connects  Mr.  Blaine  at  all 
with  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date.  It  was  while  I  was  here  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  pass  the  Omaha  bridge  bill. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Blaine  at  that  time  Speaker  of  the  House  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  was  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

Q.  Try  to  name  the  jear  at  least  ? — A.  It  was  during  my  directorship  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  in  1072.  . 

Q.  Then  it  was  between  January  and  March  1072?— A.  Yes  ;  it  was  between  those  dates. 

Q.  And  in  that  negotiation  betweeu  you  as  representative  of  Colonel  Scott  and  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.,  you  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  heard  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  connected,  in  any 
manner,  in  that  transaction  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  ever  negotiate  any  loan  through  you  on  the  security  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company? — A.  I  never  bad  any  business  transac- 
tions of  any  character  whatever  with  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  order  of  the  executive  committee  was  made  authorizing  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  $64,0u0, 
what  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t— A.  It  had  entirely 
changed. 

Q.  And  had  money  to  invest  in  securities  of  other  railroads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  had  money 
to  do  almost  anything  it  wanted.  It  was  in  good  condition.  Its  stock  had  risen  almost  200  or 
1100  per  cent.  Its  credit  was  very  good. 

Q.  Was  it  in  condition  to  invest  money  in  other  railroads?  Had  it  money  to  spare  for 
such  purposes  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  did  do  it. 

Q.  Did  it  invest  in  any  other  securities  except  these  I — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  just  now, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  as  a  matter  of  memory  or  as  a  matter  of  speculation  7 — A.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  invested  in  securities  of  various 
kinds,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  did  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Colonel  Scott's  speculations  in  the  .bonds  or  stock  of  the 
Unton  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  during  the  term  of  his  presidency,  or  at  any  other  time  7 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  his  speculations,  except  that  he  bought  a  large 
interest  in  Union  Pacific  with  me ;  when  we  took  control  of  the  company  we  owned  largely 
of  the  stock. 

Q.  State  how  much  of  it  you  owned  at  th*  time  that  you  went  into  the  directory  of  the 
company. — A.  We  owned  $ 3,000,000  of  stock,  aud  a  good  many  bonds.  I  cannot  recoil  *ct 
how  many. 

Q.  Did  you  have  as  much  as  |3,000,0t)0  of  bonds  ? — A.  No ;  we  did  not  have  as  much  as 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  prices  at  which  you  bought  and  sold  those 
bonds?— A.  Certainly ;  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  our  private  business  transactions  here 
unless  we  are  compelled  to. 

Mr.  Hunton.  We  will  not  compel  you.   The  question  was  suggested  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  stock  and  these  bonds  now  ?— A.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Scott  does  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Scott  become  the  owner  of  your  interest  when  your  party  was  out  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  17,  1876. 

Sidney  Dillon  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  whether  you  have  been  ever  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company ;  and,  if  so,  how,  and  at  what  time. — Answer.  I  have  been  a  director  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  road. 
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Q.  Are  yon  now  its  president  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  yon  became  president  of  that  company  ? — A.  I  succeeded  Mr. 
Horace  F.  Claik  in  March,  1874.   I  am  now  in  my  third  year. 

Q.  Were  yon  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany from  March,  1871,  to  1872?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  all  yon  know  about  the  order  ot  the  executive  committee  of  December  16,  1871 , 
that  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  company  for  $64,000. 
— A.  Mr.  Scott  (I  am  giving  my  memory  about  it)  wanted  the  executive  committee  to  make 
him  a  loan,  or  he  wanted  some  money.  I  was  on  the  executive  committee  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Duff,  the  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Busbnell,  and  others  were  very  active  in  the  board, 
while  I  was  not  very  active.  I  was  called  on  to  help  to  consummate  the  arrangement.  As 
I  understood  it  at  that  time  Mr.  Scott  proposed  to  let  the  executive  committee  have  these 
Little  Rock  bonds,  either  to  sell  them  to  the  company  or  to  get  a  loan  on  tbem  from  the 
company,  I  cannot  say  which.  After  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee, 
they  felt  that  Colonel  Scott  had  been  a  good  deal  of  help  to  the  company,  as  prior  to  his 
coming  in  our  finances  were  very  much  straitened  and  our  credit  and  securities  very  low. 
Whether  it  was  to  his  credit  or  not,  our  securities  had  risen  very  much  in  value,  and  we  had 
attributed  that  to  Colonel  Scott  and  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  then  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Central  Railroad  Company,  and  to 'their  influence  which  was  brought  about  to  help  us. 
We  felt  very  kindly  to  Colonel  Scott,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  been  greatly  benefited  by 
that  organization  ;  that  is,  by  having  him  as  president  of  the  company.  We,  therefore, 
made  np  onr  minds  to  let  him  have  the  loan,  (that  is,  the  money, )  and  we  concluded  to  take 
these  bonds;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  considered  at  that  time  as  a  loan  on  the  bonds 
or  as  an  outright  purchase.  The  transaction  took  place  and  the  bonds  were  taken,  and  the 
money  was  furnished,  as  our  books  show,  through  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  That  is  all  that  I 
know  about  it. 

Q.  Was  the  negotiation  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  December  16,  1871,  considered  as  a 
payment  to  Colonel  Scott,  on  bis  salary  as  president  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  at  that  time  it 
was  considered  as  a  payment.  While  I  was  on  the  executive  committee  there  never  was 
an  amount  fixed  to  be  paid  to  him.  The  question  of  his  salary  was  never  taken  up  in  my 
presence.  At  the  time  that  this  loan  was  made,  or  this  purchase  was  made  (I  put  it  in  these 
two  ways  because  I  do  not  recollect  which  it  was)  it  was  considered  (I  can  recollect  it  very 
well)  that  Colonel  Scott  and  that  organization  had  been  very  beneficial  to  us,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  liberal  to  him,  but  the  question  of  the  amount  was  not  discussed  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  say  whether  this  was  a  compensation  for  bis  services  as  president  or  not? — 
Answer.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  the  company  ever  pay  anything  for  his  services  as  presideut  except  this  1 — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  would  have  known  it,  if  it  had  been  the  case  ? — A.  I  think  I  should  have,  although 
the  office  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  in  Boston,  while  my  office  is  in  New 
York.  There  is  generally  a  quorum  of  the  executive  committee  at  Boston,  and  I  do  not 
attend  all  the  meetings  that  take  place  there,  but  I  am  confident  that  nothing  was  paid  to 
Colonel  Scott  except  in  that  way. 

Q.  Has  Colonel  Scott  ever  demanded  any  pay  from  the  company  ? — A.  I  have  been  told 
that  he  has,  but  not  through  me. 

Q.  Did  not  the  company  take  the  ground  with  Colonel  Scott  that  inasmuch  as  it  had 
paid  him $64,000  for  those 75  bonds  be  hid  been  sufficiently  paid ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  ground  being  taken.  Although  I  am  president  of  the  company,  still  I  live  in  New 
York,  while  the  vice-president  and  the  executive  committee  are  mostly  in  Boston,  so  that 
a  great  many  of  those  matters  are  taken  up  without  my  knowledge  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. I  give  this  explanation  for  the  reason  that  the  president  ot  a  company  is  supposed 
to  know  all  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Hcnton.  Yes,  and  is  supposed  not  to  be  a  figure-head. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  My  great  strength  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  to 
take  care  of  the  running  of  the  road  and  to  see  that  all  its  matters  of  importance  are  carried 
on  successfully.  I  ride  on  the  road  every  year  and  spend  a  long  time  looking  it  np.  The 
finances  of  the  concern  are  taken  care  of  by  our  executive  committee  in  Boston,  and  by  the 
vice-president,  Mr.  Ames.  As  1  have  my  office  in  New  York  I  do  not  come  so  much  in  con 
tact  with  this  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  tbe  committee  considered  this  payment  of  (64,000 
for  those  bonds  as  a  payment  to  Colonel  Scott  for  his  services  as  president?— A.  1  do  not 
think  it  was  sver  brought  up  in  s  business  form  before  me. 

Q.  What  are  these  Little  Rock  Railroad  bonds  worth  now  ?  You  hold  tbem  still,  I  be- 
lieve ?— A.  Yea  ;  we  hold  them  yet.  I  made  inquiry  tbe  other  day  as  to  the  value  of  the 
bonds,  and  was  told  by  parties  who  are  in  the  new  organization  of  the  Fort  8mith  and  Little 
Rock  Railroad  Company  that  the  new  bonds  of  that  company  were  worth  80  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  that  I  had  better  hold  these  bonds*,  as  the  company  was  now  getting  into  good 
shape,  and  they  were  likely  to  be  worth  par.  I  think  1  could  have  sold  them  at  that  time 
at  w)  cents. 
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Q.  How  many  new  bonds  did  you  get  for  tbe  seventy -five  old  bonds  ? — A.  We  got  stock 
ana  bonds.   That  is  explained  in  Mr.  Rollins's  statement. 

Q.  What  were  these  bonds  worth  at  the  time  that  you  got  them? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  that  the  executive  committee  at  the  time  supposed  that  the  bonds  would  probably  be 
a  safe  collateral  or  a  safe  investment  at  tbe  price  that  we  took  them  for. 

Q.  Was  it  said  at  that  time  that  they  were  worth  the  amount  of  money  you  paid  for  them  T 
— A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  stated.  I  only  say  that  it  was  thought  at  tbe  time  that 
while  there  was  probably  no  sale  for.tbem  at  that  time,  still,  as  the  road  was  progressing  as 
much  as  it  was,  the  securities  (it  being  a  laud-graut  road)  would  be  good.  I  do  not  think 
we  rated  the  price  of  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  looking  to  tbe  future  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  negotiation  between  the  company  and  Colonel  Scott,  did  yon  hear  anybody 
else's  name  connected  with  those  bonds  as  being  interested  in  them  directly  or  indirectly 
other  than  Colonel  Scott  f — A.  I  did  not.   No  name  was  mentioned  by  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  You  had  uo  reason  to  believe,  from  anything  you  saw  or  heard,  that  anybody  else  was 
interested  in  them  f — A.  I  had  none. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Blaine's  name  connected  with  it  in  any  possible  way  ? — A. 
Not  until  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  It  never  was  mentioned  in  the  executive  committee 
or  board  of  directors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything-  of  Mr.  Blaine's  being  owner  of  any  of  those  Fort  8mith  and 
Little  Rock  Railroad  bonds?— A.  I  did  not.  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Q.  While  Colonel  Scott  was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  did  he  make  money 
by  speculating  with  the  securities  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  speculated 
in  them  at  all.  I  am  not  myself  speculating  in  stock,  except  as  an  owner.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  his  transactions. 

The  witness  was  informed  that  he  might  return  home,  but  that  he  must  consider  himself 
still  under  the  obligations  of  the  subpcena  to  come  before  the  committee  if  telegraphed  for. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  24,  1876. 
Mr.  Ht.'NTON  submitted  the  following  letter  to  tbe  committee,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  made 
part  of  tbe  record : 

Pittsburgh,  May  18, 1876. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  careful  reflection  I  am  desirous  to  make  one  addition  to  my  testimony  in 
the  Little  Rock  bond  matter. 

At  the  time  of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Horace  White,  I  was  of  tbe  impression  that  Mr. 
Caldwell,  who  sold  the  seventy-five  bonds  to  Mr.  Scott  and  requested  Mr.  Blaine  to  speak  to 
Colonel  Scott  abont  the  affairs  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  was  a  constituent 
of  Mr.  Blaine's ;  and,  not  being  able  to  recall  his  name  at  the  time,  I  referred  to  him  as  a 
constituent  of  Mr.  Blaine's.  I  knew  no  better  as  to  bis  residence  until  it  was  stated  during 
the  examination  of  Colonel  Scott  on  Monday  that  Caldwell's  residence  was  Boston.  My 
wrong  impression  led  to  the  mistake. 

Please  hand  this  note  to  Mr.  Hnnton  and  have  it  taken  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 
Yours,  truly, 

JAMES  F.  WILSON. 

Hon.  George  W.  McCrarv, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Asa  P.  Robinson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  HUNTON  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer  I  reside  in  Conway,  Faulkner  County,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany f — A.  Yes ;  I  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  from  the  fall  of  1869,  and  during 
the  year  1870  and  part  of  1871. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  connection  with  that  road,  as  chief  engiueer.  expire  ?— A .  Some 
time  in  1871 ;  I  think  during  the  summer  of  1871. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  connection  with  the  road  than  that  of  chief  engineer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  f — A.  Very  well. 

What  was  his  connection  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ? — 
A.  He  was  tbe  representative  of  the  contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  build  the  road,  Mr. 
Warren  Fisher,  of  Boston.  In  fact,  be  becafhe  contractor  himself,  by  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  assumed  all  the  operations  of  the  contract  there.  7 

Q.  When  was  this  contract  between  tbe  company  and  Fisher  made?— A  In  1869. 

Q.  State,  in  gereral  terms,  what  the  contract  was  i— A.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Fisher  was 
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that  be  was  to  build  and  equip  the  road,  furnish  all  the  material  therefor,  within  the  time  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  land-grant ;  and  for  that  he  was  to  receive  all  the  bonds  and  stock 
of  the  toad,  and  the  State  bonds  that  were  to  be  issued  to  the  company.  It  was  an  exhaust- 
ive contract,  by  which  he  received  all  the  assets  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  contract  entered  into  T— A.  Some  time  in  1869.  A  prior  con- 
tract had  been  made  with  other  parties  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  company  in  1869,  so  that  Mr.  Fisher  then  became  the  contractor. 

Q.  At  what  period  did  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  become  assignee  of  the  contract  from  Warren 
Fisher  ? — A.  It  was  at  that  time.    It  was  a  concurrent  arrangement. 

Q.  Under  this  assignment  from  Fisher  to  Caldwell,  did  Caldwell  become  the  owner  of  the 
assets  of  the  company  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  same  manner  as  Fisher  was  T — A .  In  the  same  manner. 

Q.  Under  this  contract  between  Josiah  Caldwell  and  Fisher,  Caldwell  had  the  right  to 
hold  and  dispose  of  all  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ?— 
A  Tea.  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  disposition  of  the  bonds  that  was  made  by  Warren  Fisher  or 
Josiah  Caldwell  during  the  progress  of  that  work  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  were  yon  paid  as  engineer  t— -A.  I  was  paid  by  Mr.  Caldwell.  Part  of  the  con- 
tract was  that  he  was  to  furnish  the  engineer  and  pay  him. 

Q.  Were  yon  paid  in  money  or  in  bonds  f — A.  In  money. 

Q.  He  did  not  pay  you  any  bonds  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  always  in  money. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  brine  from  Josiah  Caldwell  to  Washington  any  bonds  or  other  package ; 
if  so,  state  all  that  you  know  about  it.— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  brought  any  bonds 
to  Washington  from  Mr.  Caldwell;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  doing  so.  I  once  brongbt  a 
package  fiom  Mr.  Caldwell  in  Boston  to  Washington. 

Q.  State  all  about  it — A.  In  the  spring  of  1871  (that  is  the  only  time  I  recollect  of  bring- 
ing any  package)  I  was  coming  on  from  Boston  to  Washington  to  attend  to  some  matters  of 
legislation  here  connected  with  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Little  Rock.  Just  on  the  point  of  my  leaving  Boston,  Mr.  Caldwell  banded  me  a  package 
which  he  desired  me  to  give  Mr.  Blaine.  I  brought  that  package  here  to  Washington,  arriv- 
ing here  in  the  morning.  I  think  I  called  at  Mr.  Blaine's  house  and  found  that  he  was  not 
in.  I  then  came  to  the  Capitol  after  the  House  was  in  session,  sent  my  card  in  to  Mr. 
Blaine  from  the  lobby,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  out,  and  we  walked  together  to  the 
Speaker's  parlor  adjacent  to  the  entrance-door.  There  I  handed  him  the  package,  stating 
that  I  was  requested  to  deliver  it  to  him.  We  then  talked  for  some  minutes  on  home  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Blaine  had  been  an  acquaintance  of  mine  for  many  years.  I  wanted  to  see  some 
member  of  the  House,  (I  have  forgotten  who  it  was, )  and  Mr.  Blaine  iuvited  me  to  go  in  on 
the  floor  with  him.  We  walked  in.  He  took  the  package  with  him  and  threw  it  down,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Speaker's  chair.  I  remained  there,  1  suppose,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  left. 

Q.  State  what  Mr.  Caldwell  told  you  was  in  that  package,  if  be  told  you  anything  about 
it— A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  bis  telling  me  of  its  contents,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  contents. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  what  the  contents  of  the  package  were?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  open  the  package  in  your  presence  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  package  to  you  after  receiving  it?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject-matter  of  conversation  between  youaud  Mr.  Blaine?— A.  Some 
eld  reminiscences  of  our  previous  acquaintance  in  Maine. 

Q.  Nothing  about  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  T — A.  I  think  Mr. 
Blaine  asked  me  about  the  progress  of  the  road.  He  asked  me  some  information  about 
coal-beds,  in  which  be  said  be  had  been  invited  to  take  an  interest,  or  to  take  hold  of  some 
coal  operations  on  the  road — some  coal-lands  yet  undeveloped.  He  wanted  to  know  my 
opinion  on  the  subject.  t 

Q.  Did  he  ever  sav  anything  in  that  conversation  about  thje  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  * 
Fort  8mith  Railroad  Company  T — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  word  said  between  you  and  him  about  this  package  which  you 
handed  to  him  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing:  was  said  between  yon  and  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  about  the  contents  of 
the  package  which  he  requested  you  to  bring  to  Mr.  Blaine  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  stated  to  Mr.  Curry  that  in  that  package  which  you  delivered  to  Mr. 
Blaine  there  were  twenty  bonds  of  the  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  ?— A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  never  state  it  to  any  one  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  it  to  a  man  named  John  G.  Smith  t— A.  I  do  not  know  any  such 
man. 

Q.  Ton  never  have  stated  to  John  G.  Smith  fhat  you  counted  out  twenty  bonds  and  de- 
livered them  to  Mr.  Blaine  in  that  package  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  that  you  delivered  those  bonds  to  Mr.  Blaine  from 
Mr.  Caldwell  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  ownership,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blaine,  of  any  bonds 
of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company ;  have  yon  ever  heard  from  any- 
body of  his  ownership  of  any  such  bonds  f — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  ownership  or  possession  of  any  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds  T— A.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  Either  by  your  own  knowledge  or  by  information  derived  from  others  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  safe  of  any  of  those  bonds  by  Caldwell  to  Fisher  T 
— A.  I  know  generally  that  they  sold  bonds  wherever  they  could  sell  them,  at  the  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  market-value  of  those  bonds? — A.  The  market-value  of  those 
bonds  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1870  was  along  from  80  to  90. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  subsidy-bonds  of  the  Government  or  the  bonds  of  the  company  f — 
A.  I  mean  the  bonds  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  those  bonds  in  the  latter  part  of  1871  f— A.  They  had  fallen 
considerably,  because  the  contractor  bad  failed  to  carry  out  his  contract,  and  the  work 
had  stopped.  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular  quotation  of  them.  There  were  two  classes 
of  bonds.  The  land-grant  bonds  hela  a  value  which  the  others  did  not  at  that  time,  be- 
cause those  land-bonds  were  receivable  for  lands  there,  and  hence  they  had  a  value  of  50  or 
60  cents  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Had  they  a  value  of  50  or  60  cents  in  December,  1871  T — A.  I  think  they  had,  because 
they  could  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  lands  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  company  as  distinct  from  the  land-grant  bonds  f 
—A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  the  bonds  of  the  company  saleable  at  that  time  7 — A.  I  do  not  tbink  tbey  were. 
They  had  some  quotable  value,  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time. 

Q.  Was  not  the  enterprise  in  December,  1871,  considered  virtually  a  failure  f — A.  It  had 
come  to  a  dead  stop  at  that  time.  What  it  might  have  been  considered  I  cannot  say.  We 
always  were  sanguine  of  going  on  and  completing  the  road. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  as  chief  engineer  ? — A.  I  was  not  discharged,  although  I  was  not 
drawing  any  salary. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  discharged  in  the  sense  of  dismissed  for  any  fault,  but  discharged  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  company  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  f — A.  Yes ;  my  services  had 
ceased  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  with  all  the  engineer  corps  on  the  road  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  work  going  on  on  the  road  from  the  time  you  were  discharged  in  the 
summer  of  1871 1 — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.   Work  had  entirely  ceased. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  efforts  of  that  company  to  obtain  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Either  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  information  7 — A.  I  have  no  specific  knowl- 
edge of  anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  only  know  the  company  did  attempt  to  obtain  some  legis- 
lation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  mode  or  direction  of  its  efforts  in  procuring  that 
legislation? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Washington  T— A.  The  evening  before  last. 
Q.  Did  you  converse  with  anybody  in  this  city  about  these  matters  since  you  have  been 
here? — A.  Yrs. 

Q.  With  whom  f — A.  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Hadley.  I  have  been  asked  a  good  many 
questions  about  it.    Some  reporters  have  been  after  me  to  interview  me. 

Q.  Mention  the  names  of  all  the  persons  with  whom  you  have  had  conversation  on  the 
subject  7 — A.  It  wonld  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me  to  mention  all  the  names.  I  con- 
vened with  Mr.  O'Beirne,  I  think.  He  called  upon  me  last  evening.  I  think  he  is  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald.  And  I  conversed  with  some  other  man,  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  correspondent  of  the  World. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  anybody  else  7 — A.  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Curry  a  moment. 

Q.  Let  us  know  all  the  persons  with  whom  you  had  conversation  on  the  subject. — A.  I 
do  not  recollect  now  any  others  than  those  ;  I  may  have  talked  with  some  of  my  acquaintances 
here  who  have  referred  to  the  matter,  but  I  recollect  no  special  conversation  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  The  main  matter  of  interest  on  this  subject  is  whether  you  have  conversed  with  Mr. 
Blaine. — A.  I  called  on  Mr.  Blaine  last  evening. 

Q.  Had  you  conversation  with  him  about  this  matter  T— A.  Generally. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  so  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ashe's  question  f — A.  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  you  wanted  to  reach  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  named  all  the  persons  with  whom  yon  had  conversed  on  the 
subject,  and  yet  you  did  not  name  Mr.  Blaine  — A.  I  do  now  name  Mr.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Yon  do  because  I  have  called  his  name  myself. 

The  Witness.  I  did  call  to  see  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  At  whose  instauce  did  you  call  to  see  him  7— A.  At  my  own. 
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Q.  Were  you  invited  to  call  there  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  called  there  last  evening  because  I 
always  call  upon  him  when  I  come  to  the  city.  Mr.  Blaiue  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
and  hence  I  called  upon  him. 

Q.  Was  this  matter  on  which  you  have  testified  this  morning  the  subjec t-mat ter  of  con* 
venation  between  yon  and  Mr.  Blaine  last  night  t— A.  Very  little  of  our  conversation  was 
in  regard  to  it ;  we  conversed  on  many  other  matters. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  make  any  suggestion  to  you  as  to  how  yon  should  testify  ? — A.  No, 
sir.   I  stated  to  Mr.  Blaine  just  what  1  knew  in  the  matter. 
Q.  He  made  no  request  for  any  concealment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  called  upon  him  on  your  own  motion,  and  without  solicitation  from  him  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  were  in  the  city  was  publicly  known  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  yet  Mr.  Blaine  made  no  effort  to  reach  yon  or  to  influence  you  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Your  presence  in  the  city  was  notorious  f — A.  Yes  ;  I  entered  my  name  on  the  hotel- 
book  on  my  arrival. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  came  here  from  Boston  t — A.  In  February,  1871. 
Q.  You  came  here  to  see  about  some  legislation  respecting  a  bridge  across  the  Arkansas 
river  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Caldwell  or  the  railroad  company  interested- in  that  f— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  did  you  carry  the  package  ?— A.  I  carried  it  in  my  hand.   It  was  quite  a  large 
roll. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  sealed  package  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  roll  tied  up  in  paper  and  a  string 
about  it. 

Q.  Was  it  open  at  thn  ends  T — A.  It  was  folded  in  at  the  ends,  with  a  string  tied  around 

it 

Q.  Was  it  not  manuscript  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  manuscript  or  not.  I  did 
not  see  the  inside  of  it 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  the  feel  of  it  whether  it  was  not  a  roll  of  manuscript  ? — A.  It  was 
a  roll  of  paper  of  some  kind,  but  whether  it  was  manuscript  or  printed  paper  I  could  not 
siy. 

Q.  Was  it  a  solid  package  7— A.  It  was  such  a  package  as  paper  rolled  up  in  that  shape 
would  make. 

Q.  Such  as  ordinary  foolscap  or  legal  cap  would  make?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  was  folded  in  at  the  ends  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  see  into  the  center  of  it  ? — A.  Not  without  opening  the  ends  of  it. 
Q.  There  was  no  concealment  about  it  t — A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  was  anything  mysterious  or  secret  about  it  f 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  injunction  on  von  by  Mr.  Caldwell  to  conceal  from  anybody  the  fact 
that  you  carried  such  a  package  to  Mr.  Blaine?— A.  Not  at  all.  The  package  was  directed 
to  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  outside.    I  carried  it  in  my  hand  as  an  ordinary  package. 

Q.  You  received  no  instructions  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  package  that^was 
to  be  carefully  handled  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  there  were  no  special  instructions  ot  that  kind. 

Q.  How  was  it  sealed  up  ?— A.  It  was  not  sealed  at  all.    It  was  just  tied  with  a  string. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q-  Yon  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  that  it  might  have  been  foolscap  paper.  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  whether  it  was  or  no:  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  was 
in  it 

Q.  When  were  you  in  Mr.  Blaine's  bouse  before  last  night  ? — A.  Some  two  or  three  years 
•go. 

Q.  8tate  when. — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  without  referring  to  my  diary.  I  have  been  here 
repeatedly,  but  not  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q-  When  were  you  there  prior  to  the  visit  which  yon  have  just  spoken  off — A.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  date. 

Q.  Can  you  say  you  were  ever  there  except  on  that  occasion  t — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  In  these  previous  visits  to  Mr.  Blaine,  did  you  ever  bring  to  him  any  packago  from 
Mr.  Caldwell  ?— A.  Never  before;  that  was  the  only  package  I  have  ever  brought. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  bow  long  you  and  I  have  been  acquainted,  and  how  we  be- 
came acquainted. — I  think  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you  about  25  years. 

Q.  While  I  was  editor  of  the  Portland  Advertiser,  in  what  capacity  were  you  acting  ? — 
A.  I  was  acting  then  as  the  engineer  of  a  railroad  running  ont  of  Portland. 

Q-  Where  was  your  office  in  Portland  f — A.  In  the  same  building  as  the  Advertiser  office, 
neit  to  your  editorial  room. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  being  there  frequently  ?— A.  Frequently. 
Q-  Yon  rate  yourself  as  a  pretty  old  acquaintance  of  mine  ? — A.  A  pretty  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Q.  We  hare  not  been  strangers  to  each  other  for  about  25  years  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  editor  of  the  Portland  Advertiser  three  years?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  office  all  that  time  iu  the  same  building? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  yon  delivered  this  package,  of  which  you  spoke  to  the  committee,  you  de- 
livered it  in  the  Speaker's  parlor?— A.  Yes ;  in  the  large  parlor. 

Q.  Was  there  the  usual  crowd  of  people  around  there  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  You  handed  it  to  me  ordinarily  as  you  would  any  package  ? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  size  of  that  package?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
it  was  perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.   It,  was  a  roll. 

S,  If  that  package  had  contained  bonds,  as  bonds  are  usually  made  up  and  folded — rail- 
or  city  bonds — how  many  bonds  would  a  package  of  that  size  contain,  at  a  guess  T — 
A.  I  should  think  that  snch.  a  package  as  that  would  contain  100  bonds  easily  enough,  if 
they  had  been  rolled  up  in  that  shape. 

Q.  It  would  contain  considerably  more  than  twenty  bonds  ?— A.  Twenty  bonds  would 
make  a  pretty  small  package. 
Q.  You  say  that  I  asked  you  something  abont  the  coal-lands  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  I  have  any  conversation  with  you  the  next  day  about  the  value  of  those  lands, 
and  as  to  what  your  estimate  of  them  was? — A.  No;  I  thiuk  you  asked  meat  that  time, 
because  I  left  the  next  day.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  you  again  after  that.  It  was  during 
that  visit  that  you  asked  me  about  the  value  of  these  lands. 

Q.  Wonld  that  package  have  seemed  to  you  to  be  such  as  would  contain  a  plat  or  map 
or  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  It  was  just  such  a  package  as  a  plan  or  map  would  be 
rolled  up  iu. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  man  would  send  bonds  loosely  in  your  hands,  done 
np  in  a  package,  and  merely  tied  up  with  a  string  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  careless 
way  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Mr.  Caldwell  would  send  bonds  by  you  and  never  say  that  it 
was  a  package  of  value  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  if  it  had  been  a  package  of  value  he  would 
have  cautioned  me  about  its  custody, 

Q.  It  was  simply  a  loose  package  tied  with  a  string  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  handed  it  to  me  publicly  iu  the  Speaker's  parlor,  where  there  is  always  a 
crowd  ? — A.  Yes ;  without  any  concealment  whatever. 

O.  You  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  were  delivering  me  bonds  ? — A.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  whatever.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  was.  I  never  asked  any 
questions  about  it,  and  never  thought  of  it  or  gave  it  any  importance  whatever. 

Q.  I  never  gave  yon  any  receipt  for  it  in  any  form  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  sent  any  word  to  Mr.  Caldwell  by  you  ?— :A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  became  of  it  when  you  came  in  with  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
House?— A.  You  carried  the  package  in  with  you  and  threw  it  down  carelessly  on  a  chair 
or  seat  or  desk. 

Q.  I  did  not  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  particular  value  ?-  A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  yon  did. 
Q.  A  package  of  $20,000  of  bonds  would  not  be  likely  to  be  tbown  around  in  that  way  ?— 
A.  Not  likely? 

Mr.  Hunton  cautioned  the  witness  not  to  leave  the  city  until  he  was  discharged. 


WaMIIKCTOK,  D.  C,  Mag  24,  1876. 

Amos  B.  Cl'KRY  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Huntox  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

y.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  was.— A.  I  think,  iu  1873,1  contracted  to  build  40  miles  of  the  road — to 
lay  the  track. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  connection  with  the  company  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  make  this  contract? — A.  With  the  directors  of  the  company. 

Q.  How  were  you  to  be  paid  for  it  ?— A.  In  money. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  disposition  made  by  that  company  of  its  bonds'— A. 
No,  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  heard  conversation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the 
bonds. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  (he  bonds  of  that  company  were  worth  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1871  ?-A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Were  they  worth  anything ? — A.  I  suppose  that  the  laud-grant  bonds  were  valuable. 

Q.  How  valuable  7 — A.  I  cannot  say.    I  was  not  interested  in  bond:  at  all. 

Q.  Were  the  bonds  of  the  company  worth  anything  on  the  market  at  that  period,  other 
than  the  land-grant  bonds  1 — A.  I  cannot  say  what  their  value  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Robinson  about  a  package  of  bonds 
alleged  to  nave  been  taken  by  him  to  Washington  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  Mr.  Robinson  has  intimated  a  number  of  times  to  me  

Mr.  Lawrence.  State  his  words  rather  than  what  he  intimated. 

The  Witness.  Then,  to  come  down  to  the  point,  Mr.  Robinson  told  me,  about  five  weeks 
•go,  that  he  carried  a  package  of  bonds  of  $20,000  from  Jos i ah  Caldwell  and  delivered  them 
k-  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  Capitol. 

Q.  Where  was  this  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Robinson  ?— A.  At  my  room,  in 
Little  Rock. 

Q.  Was  any  one  present  but  you  and  Mr.  Robinson  ? — A.  I  think  that  my  wife  was  in 
the  room.  I  am  not  positive.  She  was  either  in  that  room  or  the  adjoining  room,  with  the 
door  open.  I  am  not  certain  whether  she  heard  the  conversation  or  not.  I  never  spoke  of 
it  afterward  particularly  to  her. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  conversation  of  the  same  character  that  you  ever  bad  with  Mr. 
Robinson  ? — A.  I  was  going  to  state,  iu  the  outset,  that  trom  casual  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Robinson  previous  to  that,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Blaine  bad  received  some  of  these 
bonds,  but  I  cannot  give  the  place,  time,  or  the  exact  language.  I  inferred,  from  what  Mr. 
Robinson  said,  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  received  bonds  ;  but  at  this  time  that  I  speak  of  in  my 
own  room,  he  went  into  the  particulars,  and  told  the  thing  very  plainly. 

Q.  Did  be  tell  you  the  object  of  Mr.  Caldwell  sendiug  those  bonds  to  Mr.  B!aiue  *.  — A.  He 
i'A  not. 

Q.  He  bad  referred  to  the  subject  on  many  occasions  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<}.  Bnt  be  never  gave  you  the  details,  until  about  five  weeks  ago  ?—  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  those  were  a  1  the  bonds  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  to  get,  or  that  they 
were  only  an  installment  of  the  bonds  1 — A. .He  said  that  there  was  at  least  $20,000  of  bonds 
in  that  package.  He  was  certain  that  there  was  that  much,  or  believed  that  there  was  that 
much,  and  his  understanding  was  that  that  was  an  Installment  only. 

Q.  An  installment  on  what  sum  f— A.  That  he  did  not  say,  but  that  it  was  his  impression 
(he  did  not  say  where  he  got  it)  that  that  was  but  an  installment  of  the  bonds  which  Mr. 
Blaine  was  to  receive. 

Q.  Do  j on  know  anything  else  bearing  upon  this  inquiry  7— A.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Did  Robinson  say  that  that  was  a  package  of  bonds,  or  that  he  believed  that  it  was  a 
package  of  bonds  f — A.  I  am  quite  positive  that  I  have  perhaps  used  the  same  words  that  he 
did,  that  it  was  bonds. 

Q.  Tell  me  all  that  was  said  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  all. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  waa  It. — A.  I  believe  it  was  between  7  aud  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  Who  all  were  present?— A.  There  were  but  three  of  us  in  the  room.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  wife  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  or  not  We  have  a  suite  of  rooms  with  the 
door  open  between.  She  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  at  various  times.  None  but  the  three 
of  us  were  present. 

Q.  How  did  the  subject  of  conversation  happen  to  come  up?— A.  I  am  not  clear  upon 
that.  I  think  that  either  Mr.  Robinson  or  I  were  reading  the  papers  in  regard  to  Mr.  Blaine  ; 
I  do  not  recollect,  however. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  at  your  room  on  that  occasion  T — A.  About  a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  Was  the  newspaper  there  which'  you  had  been  reading  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  usually  bring 
home  the  newspapers  from  my  office  and  read  them  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  it  something  that  he  had  been  reading  or  something  that  you  had  been  reading 
which  brought  up  the  conversation  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  he  come  to  your  room  f — A.  As  a  friendly  cull.  He  usually 
eiila  at  my  room  when  in  the  city. 

Q.  Where  does  he  lire  f— A.  At  Conwav,  SO  miles  west  of  Little  Rock. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  to  Little  Rock  on  that  occasion  f  — A.  I  think  he  came  the 
erening  before. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  come  to  your  room  ? — A.  I  think  perhaps  between  6  and  7 
o'clock. 

Q-  And  staid  about  two  hours  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  conversation  you  had  during  that  time  f — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  the  conver- 
Mtkra  was  general. 

Q.  How  long  bad  you  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robinson  ?— A.  He  was  on  this  railroad 
that  I  speak  of  when  I  took  the  contract.  That  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  him— in 
1372  or  1973.   We  have  been  quite  intimate  since. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  speak  of  this  conversation  afterward  ?— A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  yon  first  speak  of  it  7 — A.  To  Judge  John  McClnre,  of  Little  Rock. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  communicating  it  to  him  f — A.  I  had  no  particular  object  in  it. 
Judge  McClure  was  in  my  office,  as  he  usually  is  every  morning,  and  we  had  been  reading 
the  dispatches  in  regard  to  Mr.  Blaiue  and  these  bonds,  and  I  told  him,  as  a  matter  of  news, 
what  Robinson  had  told  to  me. 

.  During  those  ten  days  did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  subject  of  charges 
that  had  been  made  against  him,  were  being  discussed  almost  every  day  at  that  time,  were 
tbey  not  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  beard  this  statement  of  Robinson's,  and  for  ten  days  you  said  nothing  to 
anybody  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Robinson  state  this  as  a  secret,  or  did  he  enjoin  any  secrecy  on  you  T — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  object  in  making  the  communication,  or  did  he  disclose  any  object  T— 
A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  relations  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Blaine  about 
that  time  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  you  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blaine  before  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Blaine.  I  had  known  him  by  reputation  for  years,  of 
course. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  able  to  state  with  precision  the  words  that  Robinson 
used  T — A.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  the  matter  occur  to  your  mind  during  the  ten  days  succeeding  the  conversation, 
until  yon  communicated  it  to  Judge  McClure,  or  had  you  thought  it  overt— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  t — A.  I  cannot  state  that. 

Q.  If  you  had,  why  had  you  not  communicated  it  to  somebody  else  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  To  whom  next  did  you  communicate  it  1 — A.  I  believe  to  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee.  When  I  arrived  here,  he  asked  me  what  my  testimony  would  be. 

Q.  You  did  not  communicate  it  until  you  were  summoned  heret — A.  No,  sir.- 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  you  came  to  be  summoned  here?— A.  I  do  not.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  summoned,  and  was  very  much  surprised. 

Q.  To  whom  besides  Judge  McClure  did  you  communicate  this  conversation  until  you 
came  to  Washington  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  to  anybody. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  bow  the  committee  became  informed  of  the  fact  that  you  had  heard  any 
such  conversation  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Judge  McClure  communicated  it  ? — A.  I  do  not.  Judge  McClure, 
Mr.  Hadley,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  myself  were  subpoenaed  at  the  same  time.  Judge  McClure 
has  returned  home. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  do  you  act  T— A.  The  republican  party. 

By  Mr.  Blaise: 

Q.  How  have  the  republicans  of  Arkansas  for  the  last  year  been  affected  toward  me  per- 
sonally ?— A.  I  think  that  a  majority  of  them  feel  that  you  were  anything  but  friendly  to 
them  in  their  late  contest. 
Q.  To  what  contest  do  yon  allude  ?— A.  The  Brooks  and  Baxter  war. 
.  On  the  Poland  report  ? — A.  Yes. 

.  Do  yon  think  that  to  say  I  was  unpopular  with  them  would  be  a  fair  expression  of  their 
feeling  toward  me  1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  that  that  covers  the  ground. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  expresses  it  strong  enough  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  a  great  many  declarations  that  they  were  going  to  get  even  with 
met 

Mr.  Huston.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair  'line  of  examination.  I  think  it  fair  to 
ask  a  witness  as  to  his  own  feelings  toward  you. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  include  him  with  certain  men  in  Arkansas.  [To  the  witness.]  What  has 
been  your  feeling  in  the  matter? 

The  Witness.  I  felt  as  the  balance  of  them  do  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Pretty  bitter  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  not  bitter. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  intimations  of  that  sort  ? — A.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  think  that  this  is  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  to  show  the  animus  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Then  ask  him  about  his  own  animus. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  to  show  that  he  was  acting  with  a  gang  and  a  disreputable  (rang. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Whatsoever  influence  that  gang  may  have  upon  bira  influencing  his  opin- 
ion, is  a  fair  inquiry,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  go  into  the  feelings  of  other  people  who  are  not 
under  examination. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  to  show  that  this  witness  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  Arkansas  gang. 
[To  the  witness.]  Have  you  ever  said,  since  you  were  in  Washington  (speaking  of  yourself 
associated  with  others)  that  "it  is  our  duty  any  way  to  strike  Blaiue  whenever  we  can?"— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  said  anything  of  that  sort  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  laid  it?— A.  No,  air 

Q.  Yoq  never  felt  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  felt  that  I  would  do  70a  injustice. 
Q.  Have  70a  ever  heard  others  say,  or  have  von  youiWf  repeated,  that  Jlx.  Poland  was 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money  in  connection  with  nis  report  f — A.  I  have. 
Q,  That  is  part  of  the  Arkansas  gossip.   How  much  have  you  heard  that  he  was  paid  f 
Mr.  Honton  again  objected. 

Mr.  Blaine.  All  that  I  want  to  show  is  that  this  witness  is  one  of  many  who  have  come 

here  from  Arkansas  for  a  purpose  

The  Witness.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Blaine,  [continuing.]  Who  have  come  here  determined,  in  their  own  language,  to  be- 
emirch  and  smut  me  if  they  can  

The  Witness,  [again  interrupting.]  That  is  false  hi  every  particular. 

Mr.  Hunton,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  you  to  make  that  statement  while  the  witness 
ii  on  the  stand. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  examination  was  continned,  as  follows : 
B7  Mr.  Ht'NTOK : 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  feeling  toward  Mr.  Blaine  as  would  lead  you  to  do  him  an  injury, 
personal  or  political  T — A.  I  have  not.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  summoned  here,  and  was  ver7 
much  surprised  when  I  received  the  subpoena.    I  disliked  very  much  to  come. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  . 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  whatever  in  regard  to  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
purchasing  any  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  it  in  any  shape  or  form  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Directly  or  indirectly  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  70U  any  knowledge  within  the  scope  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  just  read  t — 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  tbe  bond  transactions  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in 
soy  shape. 

B7  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  You  act  in  Arkansas  with  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Poland  report  T-r-A.  I  took 
no  part  in  the  tronbles.    My  sympathies  were  all  with  the  other  party. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jf«j  24,  1876. 

David  B.  Sick  els  sworn  and  examined. 
B7  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  7onr  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside  in  New  York  City.  I 
btTe  an  office  at  29  Broad  street.  I  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Clark, 
Wolcott  &,  Co.,  of  99  Broad  street,  New  York,  and  am  at  present  a  negotiator  of  loans  on 
railroad  and  other  securities,  and  a  dealer  in  miscellaneous  bonds.  I  was  also  a  financial 
•gent  of  tbe  State  of  Arkansas. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  officially  connected  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  f — A.  I  was  a  director  in  that  company. 

Q.  For  how  longf — A.  I  was  a  director  in  1874  until  tbe  next  election— one  year. 

<j.  Do  you  know  Josiah  Caldwell T  If  so,  state  how  long  and  bow  intimately  you  have 
known  him. — A.  I  know  Josiah  Caldwell.  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  1870,  when  he  was 
negotiating  bonds  for  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other 
companies.  I  had  intimate  relations  with  him,  and  frequent  business  transactions,  involving 
large  amounts  of  money. 

Q.  State  tbe  character  of  those  business  transactions.— A.  I  delivered  bonds  to  him  and 
received  his  checks  in  payment  for  them,  taking  the  bonds  to  Boston  and  banding  them  to 
him.  and  getting  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  bonds  from  him  f — A.  I  never  received  any  bonds  from  him  that 
I  have  any  recollection  of  at  present,  except  in  the  way  of  exchanges. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  contract  with  Josiah  Caldwell,  to  build  the  Little  Rock 
sod  Fort  Smith  Railroad  ?— A.  I  am  not,  at  present,  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  con- 
tract I  have  seen  the  contract,  and  have  been  endeavoring  to  refresh  my  memory  since 
Mr.  Robinson  testified  in  regard  to  the  material  details  of  that  contract,  but  I  cannot  at  pres- 
ent recollect  what  they  were. 

»  Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether,  by  the  terms  of  that  contract,  Caldwell  became  the  owner  of 
tbe  assets  of  the  company  f— A.  I  recollect  that  fact,  that  he  became  the  owner  of  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to  $3,500,000,  and  of  the  land-grant  bonds,  amounting  to 
H.WO.OOO— {I  have  a  portion  of  the  contract  at  home,  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  it,  but  I 
did  not  bring  them  with  me)— and  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  stock— how  much,  I  cannot 
»y. 
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Q.  Was  that  all  that  he  was  to  receive  for  building  the  road  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  to  re- 
ceive $1,000,000  of  State  aid  bonds,  awarded  by  the  State  of  Arkaosas,  on  the  completion 
of  each  successive  ten  miles  of  road.  The  conditions  of  the  law  were,  that  the  commission- 
ers should  pay  to  the  railroad  company  1 1 0,000  per  mile  to  such  roads  as  had  received  a 
land-grant  from  the  United  States,  and  f  15,000  a  mile  to  such  roads  as  had  not  received  a 
land-grant  from  the  United  States.  This  road  having  received  a  land-grant  from  the  United 
States,  was  entitled  to  $10,000  per  mile  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  when  the  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  State,  certified  that  the  road  was  graded,  bridged,  tied,  and 
ready  for  the  rails. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  sold  any  bonds  for  that  company  f — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  How  much,  at  what  price,  and  'when  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  how  much.  He  sold  very 
nearly  all  of  them  except  those  which  he  hypothecated,  and  which  were  subsequently  sold 
at  the  time  of  his  failure,  when  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  loans. 

Q.  At  what  prices? — A.  The  first-mortgage  bonds  he  sold  from  85  down  as  low  as  about 
75,  and  he  gave  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  In  some  instances 
he  gave  land-grant  bonds  as  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  land-grant  bonds,  or  of  stock,  did  he  give  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
first-mortgage  bonds  1 — A.  I  cannot  recollect.  My  impression  is  that  if  one  had  purchased 
$10,000  of  first-mortgage  bonds,  Caldwell  made  the  best  arrangement  he  could,  and  gave 
him  as  little  as  possible.  In  some  instances  he  gave  $5,000  in  land-grant  bonds,  or  50 
shares  of  stock  as  a  bonus.  He  had  to  have  money,  and,  of  course,  he  made  the  best  ar- 
rangement that  he  could. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  some  instances  he  gave  us  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  or 
$5,000  in  land-grant  bonds,  as  a  bonus  to  the  purchaser  of  10,000  first-mortgage  bonds  ? — 
A.  Yes, sir;  most  of  them  were  taken  by  Boston  and  New  England  people.  There  were 
some  few  bonds  disposed  of  outside  of  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  use  of  bonds  of  that  company  to  secure  legislation 
in  behalf  of  the  company  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  except  what  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell 
told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  anybody  else  anything  about  the  use  of  those  bonds  to  pro- 
cure legislation  T— A.  Yes ;  at  that  time  and  subsequently  I  have  heard. 

Q.  From  whom  did  yon  hear  it  and  when  1 — A.  At  that  time  I  heard  from  Judge  Thomas 
M.  Bo  wen,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  was  a  director  in  the  Little  Rock  and  Memphis  Rail- 
road Company,  and  in  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  Land  Improvement  Company,  (with  which  Mr.  Scott  was  con- 
nected at  the  time,)  having  in  contemplation  the  consolidation  of  the  three  roads,  and  their 
lease  to  that  company.  It  was  an  organization  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  consolida 
ting  the  three  roads. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  received  information  from  any  other  person.— A.  I  have ; 
subsequently  I  received  it  from  Judge  McClure,  of  Arkansas. 

Q.  State  anybody  else  from  whom  yon  heard  it,  if  there  was  anybody  else. — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  give  the  name  of  any  other  party. 

Q.  What  was  Judge  McClure's  position  in  regard  to  that  road  ? — A.  I  cannot  say 
definitely  what  position  he  did  hold.  I  think  he  was  counsel  for  one  or  more  of  those  cor 
porations.  Although  I  would  not  like  to  say  positively  that  that  was  the  fact,  I  have  that 
impression. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  you  heard  from  those  two  gentlemen  on  the  subject  -matter  of 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  a  question  to  which  I  object. 

The  question  was  reserved  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  committee. 


Washington,  May  25,  18/6. 

David  B.  Sickels  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Huntok  : 

Question.  Do  you  know,  either  yourself  or  from  information  derived  from  others,  of  any 
bonds  of  the  For  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — Answer.  I  knew  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  bad  such  bonds. 

Q.  What  bonds  were  they  f — A.  They  were  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  owned,  and  when  they  obtained  possession  of  them  T — 
A.  I  cannot  state  accurately  as  to  the  time  from  any  information  which  I  have  derived,  ex- 
cept by  refreshing  my  memory  by  reference  to  the  papers — to  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  company.   I  know  of  the  bonds  being  in  possession  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  I — A.  Not  offi- 
cially.  I  have  been  actiug  in  a  confidential  capacity  with  that  company.  * 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  stating'  what  that  confidential  position  was  7 — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  entirely  relevant  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  purely  confidential  and  not 
connected  with  this  matter. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  these  bonds. — A.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Boston, 
rue  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  about  the  time  that  I  was  selected  as  their 
representative  to  secure  the  control  of  the  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  iu  Arkansas  by 
becoming  possessed  of  their  stock  or  proxies,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  annual  election, 
tost  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  some  of  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  How  many  T — A.  Seventy-five. 

Q.  Did  he  state  from  whom  they  were  obtained  ? — A.  I  asked  him  how  they  came  to  get 
them,  and  he  said  that  some  arrangement  had  been  made  with  Mr.  Scott,  their  former  presi- 
dent. He  did  not  enter  into  any  explanation  about  it,  and  I  did  not  ask  him  further. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1673,  and,  I  think,  in  the  month  of 
December.  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  of  my  prior  testimony.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  annual  election  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  occurred  in 
I -74,  and  so  stated.  That  is  not  the  fact.  It  occurred  in  December,  lb? 3,  as  I  have  found 
bj  referring  to  my  correspondence. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  or  information  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
ever  owned  any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  except  the 
itventy-five  bonds  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  if  that  company  had  owned  other  bonds  7 — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  known  f — A.  I  say  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  have  known  it ; 
but  it  might  psssibly  have  been  concealed  from  me  if  there  had  been  any  intention  of  con- 
cealing. I  would,  however,  have  b"«en  most  likely  to  have  kuown  it,  because  I  was  inter- 
ested at  that  time  in  ascertaining  who  were  the  holders  of  the  Little  Rock  «bd  Fort  Smith 
bonds,  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  a  funding  process,  and  re-organization  of  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  who  owned  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company's 
bonds f — A.  Yes, sir;  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  arrangement  between  Colonel  Scott  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  when  these  seventy-five  bonds  were  taken  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company  7 
—A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  on  the  subject  by  Colonel  Scott  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  on  the  subject  by  any  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Rulroad  Company  or  any  of  its  agents  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  on  the  subject  by  anybody ' — A.  I  may  have  heard 
something  about  it,  but  I  cannot  recollect  distinctly  from  whom.  I  may  have  heard  the 
siatter  discuved. 

Q.  Yon  stated  on  yesterday  that  you  had  heard  from  Mr.  Bowen  something  in  regard  to 
At  disposition  of  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  which 
afterward  found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
State  what  you  heard  from  Mr.  Bowen. — A.  He  never  said  anything  to  me  about  any  bonds 
i  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  as 
ba-rine  subsequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Luion  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  disposilion  of  the  bonds  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little 
Rock  Railroad  Company,  seventy-five  in  number,  which  afterward  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Neither  from  your  own  knowledge  nor  from  hearsay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

<j.  Who  else  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,  beside  Mr.  Atkins,  are  connected  with  that  road 
officially  7 — A.  I  have  not  a  list  of  directors,  but  the  parties  iu  interest,  or  the  stockholders, 
are  the  old  parties.  They  exchanged  their  bonds  for  stock.  I  remember  Mr.  Benjamin  E. 
Bates,  of  Boston:  Henry  Saltonstall,  Frank  Wells,  Edward  Adams,  Alvin  Adams,  Waldo 
•Adams,  Mr.  Farrington,  Joshua  Converse,  Lyman  Nichols,  and  Henry  Atkinson.  Those 
are  the  prominent  capitalists,  I  think,  who  are  now  interested.  There  are  five  directors  in 
Arkansas  and  four  in  Boston  at  the  present  time.  The  parties  whom  I  have  named  are  all 
fk«ton  people  and  reside  either  in  that  city  or  within  a  few  miles  thereof. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  both 
Government  and  first-mortgage  bonds,  which ^re  said  to  have  been  lost f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
art  know  anything,  except  such  information  as  I  have  obtained  from  other  parties. 

Q-  State  that,  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can  give  it.  to  the  committee. — A.  I  have  obtained 
"oaie  information  from  Mr.  Meguire  with  reference  to  the  lost  bonds,  which  I  presume  he 
can  give  more  intelligently  than  I  can.   I  scarcely  recall  all  the  details. 

<l>  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  loss  of  those  bonds,  except  what  information  you 
have  acquired  from  Mr.  Meguire  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pleane  state  it, — A.  1  have  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Siduey  Dillon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  with  reference  to  the  lost  bonds. 

<i-  What  was  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Dillon  ?— A.  He  stated  that  be 
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the  bonds  to  the  parties  who  were  now  possessed  of  them,  or  who  had  become  possessed  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  that  be  maintained  were  the  parties  now  possessed  of  the  bonds 
which  had  been  traced  T — A.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  some  of  them  bad  been  traced 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  BushnelL 

Q.  How  many  t — A.  He  thought  from  100  to  150. 

Q.  Who  else  was  named  as  having  possession  of  these  lost  bonds,  or  a  portion  of  them  f — 
A.  Not  any  one  else  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Mr.  Bushnell  was  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  was  be  not?— A.  No.  sir;  Mr.  Bush- 
nell was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company ;  his  full  name  is  C.  S.  BushnelL 

Q.  Did  he  name  any  one  else  into  whose  hands  it  was  said  that  these  bonds  had  been 
traced  T — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.   I  do  not  recollect  any  other  name. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  information  of  your  own  knowledge  or  hearsay  as  to  the  lost 
bonds  of  that  company  t— A.  I  have  not. 

3.  State  all  that  passed  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Dillon  in  this  conversation  in  which  he 
you  about  his  disbelief  as  to  the  tracing  of  the  bonds  to  Busbnell  t— A.  I  told  Mr.  Dil- 
lon that  I  bad  examined  Meguire's  statements  and  data,  and  that  his  theory  was  a  very  in- 
genious one,  and  possibly  he  might  be  able  to  substantiate  his  claim  for  services  rendered  to 
the  company  in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  bonds,  but  as  I  was  not  an  attorney  I 
was  not  competent  to  decide  that  point. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Dillon  say?— A.  He  said  that  Mr.  Mega  ire  had  no  claim  whatever  on 
that  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Meguira  was  to  get  a  percentage  on  all  the  bonds  that  were  recovered,  was  he 
not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  original  lost  of  those  bonds  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  of  the  subject,  either  from  your  own  knowledge  or  hear- 
say, than  you  have  heretofore  stated  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  But  I  wctht  you  to  say  that  you  do  not,  if  that  is  the  truth  T— A.  I  will  say  that  I  do 
not. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  which  would  enable  us  probably  to  as- 
certain what  became  of  the  lost  bonds  ?— A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  information  which  wonld  be  of  service  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  value  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock  bonds  in  De- 
cember, 1871  f— A.  There  was  no  market-value  for  them  in  December,  187J;  there  was  no 
established  value  for  them.  They  were  hypothecated  by  different  parties  at  all  sorts  of  rates, 
from  ten  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  Parties  who  owned  them  borrowed  money 
here  and  there.  Mr.  Caldwell,  I  believe,  obtained  loans  on  them,  but  I  do  not  know  at  what 
rates. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  now  the  land-grant  bonds  1 — A-  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  land- 
grant  bonds,  and  not  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  The  land-grant  bonds  had  a  value  above  the  first-mortgage  bonds,  had  they  not  T — A. 
No,  sir ;  the  first-mortgage  bonds  was  the  first  mortgage  on  the  road.  The  land-grant  bonds 
had  a  very  much  less  value  than  the  first-mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  I  understand  that  at  that  time  the  road  was  pretty  well  broken  down  ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
not  of  much  account  as  security  for  bonds,  while  the  land  was  always  security  for  some- 
thing T— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Then  these  land-grant  bonds  were  taken  as  collateral  security,  and  valued  at  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  T— A.  Yes,  sir:  about  that,  I  should  think. 

Q .  Could  they  have  been  sold  in  the  market  for  that  f — A.  Possibly  they  might  have  been 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  to  different  parties  who  perhaps  were  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  selling  the  bonds  of  that  company,  give  a  bonus  in  order  to 
sell  them  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  some  instances  he  sold  first-mortgage  bonds  at  the  best  price  be 
could  get,  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  or  65,  and  some  as  high  as  90  or  down  as  low  as  75, 
depending  upon  his  exigency  and  requirements  for  money.  In  order  to  induce  purchasers, 
he  gave  a  bonus  of  the  land-grant  bonds  and  the  stock,  and  in  some  instances  both. 

Q.  To  what  extent — what  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  sold  ?— A.  It  was  about  fifty  per  cent 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  in  December,  1871  T— A.  They  were 
held  by  Boston  capitalists  to  be  worth  about  75  to  80  cents,  or  thereabout. 

Q.  What  were  they  worth  on  the  market  ?— A.  They  had  no  market-value. 

Q.  They  could  not  have  been  sold  in  the  market T— A.  Not  in  the  market  except  where 
they  were  known. 

Q.  Where  they  sold  at  all  ? — A.  They  were  sold  among  the  parties  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject. 

Q.  Could  they  have  been  sold  outside  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  road  f — A.  At  public 
auction,  unlo&s  some  party  had  been  familiar  with  the  value  of  the  project  and  the  parties 
nterested,  I  cannot  tell  what  they  would  have  brought.  They  might  not  have  brought  any- 
thing— perhaps  not  more  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  cnts  on  the  dollar. 
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By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  When  you  say  that  these  bonds  had  no  market-value  ia  1871,  you  mean  that  they  were 
not  quoted  at  the  stock-board  ? — A.  I  mean  that  they  were  not  quoted  and  not  generally 
known. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  speak  with  reference  to  their  ultimate  value !— A.  Not  at  all.  That  would 
be  quite  another  thing. 

Q.  That  would  be  dependent  somewhat  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  would  it  not  ? — 
A.  It  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  classes  of  bonds  of  that  kind  which  have  no  market-value ,  but 
which  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  very  valuable  T— A.  Unquestionably.  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell 
was  a  wonderfully  able  man,  and  one  of  the  best  railroad  managers  and  financiers,  perhaps, 
in  this  country.  That  is  my  belief.  .If  he  had  been  successful  in  his  schemes,  be  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  all  these  railroads  in  Arkansas  very  valuable,  and  the  investments 
would  have  been  good  ones ;  but  be  broke  down  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  lost  his 
credit.  That  was  followed  by  the  Chicago  fire,  and  afterward  the  panic  of  1(373,  which  was 
enough  to  crush  even  stronger  men  than  himself. 

Q.  It  was  the  Franco-Prussian  war  that  interrupted  the  means  of  putting  the  bonds  into 
the  market  f — A.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  made  arrangements  iu  London  for  money,  and  he  in 
most  instances  preferred  to  hypothecate  his  securities  instead  of  selling  them,  believing  that 
they  would  ultimately  have  a  value  far  beyond  the  price  at  which  he  borrowed  money.  He 
had  consummated  his  arrangements  abroad  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  and  the  advance  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  iu  London.  But  he  was  a  man  who 
could  take  the  rotten  carcass  of  a  bankrupt  corporation  and  electrify  it  into  life  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew  of. 


Washington*,  D.C.,  May  25,  1876. 

O-  A.  Hadlev  sworu  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman*  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  vocation. — Answer.  I  reside  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  I  am  at  present  register  of  the  United  States  land-office  at  that  place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  connection,  officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  connection  that  timet— A.  I  was  elected  a  director  in  the  fall  of  1873,  I 
believe. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  director  f — A.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that 
question.  I  went  to  Europe  soon  afterward  and  during  my  absence  a  change  of  programme 
occurred,  and  when  I  returned  I  found  myself  not  a  director,  the  whole  thing  bad  turned 
over,  and  I  do  not  remember  exactly  when  the  change  took  place.  It  wont  into  the  hands 
of  other  parties  by  decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Ra  lroad  Company,  which  afterward  went  iuto  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  ? — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  subject,  either  by  hearsay  or  otherwise  7— A.  No,  sir; 
except  common  rumor  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  nothing  outside  of  the  newspapers  f — A.  No,  sir;  except  remarks  which 
have  perhaps  been  bused  upon  that  kind  of  rumor.  I  never  heard  persons  say  that  tbey  knew 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  which  were  purchased  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  *— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  know  anything  about  the  transaction.  I  suppose  it  was  all  done  before  I  had  any 
connection  with  the  road. 

Q-  Then  yon  know  nothing  in  regard  to  the  transaction  to  which  I  have  alluded,  either  of 
your  own  knowledge  or  from  rumor  ?— A.  Nothing  whatever,  if  I  understand  your  interpre- 
tat'on  of  hearsay;  that  Is,  I  never  heard  persons  say  that  they  knew. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  counected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t— A.  I  never 
was. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  25,  1876. 

David  B.  Sickels  recalled. 
By  Mr.  HCKTOX : 

Question.  8tate  the  relation  which  you  have  heretofore  told  this  committee  you  held  with 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  .—A.  In  1874  a  negotiation  in  reference  to  the  control 
of  Uw  road  brought  me  in  contact  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  all  its  directors  and 
officer*. 
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Q.  What  was  your  agency  in  the  matter? — A.  It  was  between  that  party  and  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  of  New  York.    It  was  a  confidential  matter. 

Q.  Did  yon  represent  Jay  Gould  /—A.  I  did.  Jay  Gould  wanted  to  purchase  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  me  to  explain  without  taking 
time  to  think  over. 

Q.  What  was  Jay  Gould's  object  in  the  negotiations  ?— A.  He  thought  it  was  desirable 
probably  to  purchase.  He  thought  it  had  a  magnificent  future,  and  he  saw  that  he  could 
make  money  by  buying  it.   That  was  his  main  object. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  effort  to  purchase  it  f— A.  He  did  purchase  it.  That  is  to  say,  bo 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock. 

Q.  Docs  he  own  it  now  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  he  purchase  the  stock  ?— A.  He  purchased  it  in  the  open  market  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  Was  the  action  of  Jay  Gould,  by  which  he  became  the  controlling  owner  of  the  road, 
had  with  the  company  or  with  outsiders  7 — A.  Both.  He  baring  become  a  large  owner  in 
the  stock,  began  through  me  a  negotiation  for  a  seat  in  the  board  and  control  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  company. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  control  of  the  directors  T  " — A.  I  mean  that  he  had  a  representa- 
tion of  hia  interest  in  the  board,  and  put  in  directors  to  represent  his  interest. 

Q.  How  pany  directors  did  he  put  in  f — A.  They  were  all  voted  for  together.  They  were 
five  msu  who  were  known  distinctively  in  the  board  as  his  represantatives. 

Q.  That  did  not  give  him  a  control  out  of  fifteen  1 — A.  It  did  not  give  him  the  absolute 
control  out  of  the  fifteen,  as  the  world  might  consider,  but  at  the  same  time  the  ticket  which 
was  voted  for  was  one  which  he  approved  by  an  arrangement  or  combination  of  all  the  inter- 
ests together. 

By  Mr. Lawrence: 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Jay  Gould  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  now  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  mat  be  owns  a  majority  now.  I  say  that  he 
owned  a  majority  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  he  has  sold  since  or  not  T — A.  I  do  not  know 
bow  much  he  has  sold. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  he  owned  a  majoiity  of  the  stock  f— A.  Prior  to  the  election 
in  March,  1874. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  sale  by  bim  since  f— A.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  any  sales  by  him. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  the  sale  of  the  stock  by  Jay  Gould- 
Have  you  ever  heard  him  say  that  he  bad  sold  stock  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  heard  hitn 
say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  else  say  that  be  had  purchased  the  stock  from  Mr. 
Gould  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  hare  not.  Mr.  Gould  is  a  man  who  is  not  likely  to  tell  what  he  does 
or  to  publish  bis  business  to  the  world. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  about  the  sale  of  this  stock  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould  t 
—A.  Only  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  State  that.— A.  I  have  heard  that  be  has  been  selling  the  stock  since  it  was  up  to  the 
highest  price — 83. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  hear  that  he  had  sold  ? — A.  I  never  heard  any.  specific  amount 
stated. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1876. 

A.  P.  Robinson  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Question.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Curry  i— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  at  his  residence  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  his  testimony. — A.  I 
have  been  at  bis  residence  so  often  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  conversation  as  he  refers  to  at  his  residence. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  haviug  been  at  his  residence  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers  ? — 
A.  I  remember  having  been  at  his  residence  frequently.  What  particular  occasion  he  refers 
to  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  about  five  weeks  ago  ? — A.  It  may  have  been  five  weeks  ago ;  I  go  there 
very  frequently.    Whenever  I  go  to  the  city  I  go  to  Mr.  Curry's  residence. 

Q.  He  states  that  ou  one  occasion,  some  five  weeks  ago,  about  7  or  8  o'clock,  you  were 
at  his  residence.    State  if  you  had  any  such  conversation  with  him  as  he  has  detailed. — 
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A.  I  recollect  no  specific  conversation  with  Mr.  Curry,  or  anybody  else,  prior  to  my  having 
received  my  summons,  bat  I  do  recollect  having  conversations.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
specific  conversations.  Our  intercourse  is  constant  and  frequent,  and  we  talked  of  this 
matter  at  various  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Btate  to  Mr.  Curry  that  you  had  delivered  bonds  to  Mr.  Blaine? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  him  that  the  package  which  you  delivered  to  Mr.  Blaine  was  an 
installment  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  language  similar  to  that  7— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  any  language  that  would  indicate  any  such  idea  as  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  At  no  time  T— A.  No,  sir. 

A.  P.  Cl'RRY  having  been  recalled  at  his  own  request,  made  the  following  statement : 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  day  that  we  appeared  here,  before  Mr.  Robinson  or  myself  was 
examined,  after  you  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Robinson,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  stated  to  you 
what  his  testimony  would  be.  This  occurred  outside  of  the  committee-room.  He  said  that 
te  bad.  "  But,"  said  he, "  Curry,  I  cannot  swear  positively  that  those  were  bonds."  I  said  to 
him,  "  Mr.  Robinson,  you  did  not  say  anything  else  tome  except  that  they  were  bonds." 
"Weil,"  he  said,  "  that  was  a  private  conversation,"  and  said,  "  I  might  have  said  that  to 
too,  and  still  I  cannot  swear  to  it  positively."  Mr.  Robinson  then  stated  that  he  never 
knew  positively  that  they  were  bonds.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  swear  to  anything 
except  what  is  perfectly  straight  and  square,  and  you  understand  that"  He  said,  "  Well, 
I  know  you  do  not,"  and  our  conversation  ended  there.  I  merely  make  that  statement  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 
Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  ?  —A.  It  was  between  here  and  the  drinking-saloou . 
By  Mr.  FRYE : 

Q.  Before  you  got  there  or  after  you  got  back  ? — A.  We  had  returned,  I  think. 
By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  What  day  was  itT— A.  The  first  day  that  we  both  reported  here  ;  about  the  first  of  this 
week. 

Q.  It  occurred  in  the  park  east  of  the  Capitol  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  telegrams,  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Curry,  were  admitted  by  Mr.  Blaine, 
to  save  the  necessity  of  calling  the  sender  thereof  as  a  witness  : 

"  Little  Rock,  May  25,  1876. 

"CoL  A.  P.  Curry, 

*  Care  of  Senator  Dortey,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
"Papers  state  Robinson  denies  what  he  said  in  the  room  that  night  about  the  bonds  he 
took  to  Blaine. 

"  BELLE." 
"Little  Rock,  May  26,  1876. 

'  To  A.  P.  Curry, 

"  Care  of  Senator  Dortey,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Have  seen  your  testimony  as  published  in  Associated- Press  dispatches,  and  heard 
Kobinaoa  toll  you  just  what  you  said  he  did— that  he  gave  Blaine  the  bonds?  Price  and 
Wheeler  said  Robinson  told  them  the  same. 

"BELLE  CURRY." 

By  Mr.  Fryk  : 

Q.  It  is  your  wife  who  signs  the  names  "  Belle  "  and  "  Belle  Curry?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  your  wife  after  you  testified  before  she  seut 
the  first  dispatch  f— -A.  After  receiving  this  first  dispatch  last  evening,  I  dispatched  to  my 
wife  in  this  language :  " Did  you  hear  Robinson  tell  me  he  gave  Blaine  the  bonds?  An- 
»wer  in  foil."   I  think  that  was  the  wording  of  it. 

Q.  Pnor  to  receiving  the  first  dispatch,  had  you  communicated  with  your  wife  ?— A.  I  had 
not 

Q.  So  that  that  dispatch  was  entirely  voluntary  on  her  part? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  Had  you  communicated  with  any  friends  of  yours  in  Little  Rock? — A.  I  had  com- 
fcunieated  with  no  person  except  my  wife,  and  that  was  by  letter  on  the  morning  that  I  re* 
ceired  the  first  dispatch.    In  writing  her  a  letter  I  stated  these  facts. 

Q.  She  could  not  have  received  that  letter,  of  course,  at  the  time  she  sent  this  statement  ? 
—A  No,  sir.    It  takes  fifty-odd  hours  for  a  letter  to  go  there. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  a  dispatch  to  any  one  else  in  Little  Rock  since  you  have  been  here  ? — 
A.  I  have  not. 

H.  Mis.  176.  pt.  1  6 
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Q.  And  only  one  to  your  wife  f— A.  Only  one  to  my  wife,  and  that  was  last  night. 

Q.  Did  you,  immediately  after  you  testified  and  Robinson  testified,  write  to  any  one  in 
Little  Rock  f— A.  To  no  one  but  my  wife.   I  have  written  to  her  every  day  or  two. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Robinson  on  intimate  terms  T — A.  We  have  been  the  best  of  friends. 

Q.  Has  anything  interrupted  your  friendship  recently  f — A.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Are  you  still  good  friends  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  passably  so.  I  have  regarded  Mr.  Robin- 
son aa  one  of  my  very  best  friends. 

Q.  You  were  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  and  on  visiting  terms  always? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  is  a  man  of  whom  I  have  thought  a  good  deal. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  Do  you  regard  him  as  a  correct  man  T — A.  I  have,  sir,  heretofore. 
Q.  That  has  been  his  reputation  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  never  has  been  any  imputation  upon  his  reputation  for  veracity  ? — A.  Not  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of. 

A.  P.  Robinson,  recalled  at  his  own  request,  made  the  following  statement : 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  asked  in  the  first  part  of  my  testimony  if  I  knew  a  man  named 
Smith,  and  I  could  not  then  call  to  mind  any  person  with  that  name.  It  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  since  Mr.  Smith's  name  has  been  mentioned  in  conversation  here,  that  1  do  know  a 
man  named  Smith  ;  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  however.  A  man  named  J.  G.  Smith  came 
to  my  house  with  Mr.  Curry  a  short  time  since,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  oue  referred  to. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Did  you.  In  coming  from  or  returning  to  any  drinking-place  or  anywhere  else,  since 
you  came  to  this  city,  say  to  Mr.  Curry  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent  with 
your  testimony  here  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  admissions  of  any  kind  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  stated  to  him  what 
I  have  always  stated,  i  desire  to  say  that  all  these  conversations  which  Mr.  Curry  has 
testified  to  have  been  loose,  social  conversations,  and  that  what  inferences  he  may  have 
drawn  from  what  I  have  said  I  am  not  responsible  for. 

Q.  But  you  never  intended  to  convey  to  him  the  idea  that  you  delivered  bonds  to  me  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  stated  freely  and  frankly  that  I  delivered  a  package  to  you,  and  that 
that  package  might  have  contained  bonds,  but  I  have  always  stated  that  I  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  package,  and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that  and  could  not  testify 
about  it. 

Q.  And  yon  testified  the  other  day  that  It  was  not  a  sealed  package  T— A.  I  did. 
By  Mr.HUNTON: 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  you  and  Mr.  Curry? — A.  Perfectly  social  and 
friendly.   He  visited  at  my  house,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  leisure  time  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  for  veracity  and  truthfulness  ? — A.  Perfectly  good,  so  far  as  I 
know ;  he  is  a  man  in  whom  I  have  the  utmoBt  confidence. 

£Q.  State  whether  you  did  or  did  not  say  to  him  that  there  might  have  been  bonds  in  that 
ackuge,  but  that  you  could  not  swear  to  it.— A.  Yes, sir;  I  presume  I  have  said  that  to 
[r.  Curry.    I  have  no  doubt  I  have.   I  now  recollect  this  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith  since  Mr.  Curr  y 
has  mentioned  his  name ;  and  1  recollect  a  conversation  with  him. 
Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  he  was  the  Smith  alluded  to  in  that  dispatch  f — A*  I  ex- 

Ect  he  is ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  the  same  person.   I  never  had  but  one  conversation  with 
r.  Smith  about  this  matter,  and  to  him  I  stated  the  same  thing— that  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  contents  of  that  package. 


Washington,  May  26,  ld76. 

J.  G.  Blaine  sworn. 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  entirely  true  that  in  the  spring  of  1871,  (and  Mr.  Robinson,  I  believe, 
.  gave  the  specific  date  from  his  diary,)  he  delivered  to  me  in  the  Speaker's  parlor  a  package. 
I  should  say  that  the  package  was  about  18  inches  long  by  4  inches  in  diameter.  I  received 
his  card  sitting  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and,  as  soon  as  it  became  convenient,  I  went  out  and 
mot  him  in  the  speaker's  parlor.  He  handed  me  the  package,  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  package 
which  Mr.  Caldwell  handed  me  for  you."  The  package  was  done  up  carelessly  in  brown 
paper,  the  ends  turned  down  and  tied,  I  should  say,  though  I  cannot  tell  positively  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  in  a  careless  manner.  I  chatted  with  him  a  moment  about  the  condition  of  the 
Fort  Smith  road,  and  somewhat  about  the  coal-lands  there.  He  then  wanted  to  see  some  mem- 
ber, I  have  forgotten  whom.  I  told  him  that  he  could  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  he  went 
in  with  me.  As  I  passed  up  to  the  chair  I  threw  the  bundle  down  carelessly.  It  lay  there 
until  the  House  adjourned.  I  then  took  it  down  into  the  lower  private  room  that  I  bad,  and 
it  lay  there  for  months.  It  was  a  package  of  maps,  some  descriptive  pamphlets,  and  some 
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personal  sketches ;  I  mean  those  made  by  individuals  and  not  published,  showing  the 
coal-fields  in  the  Little  Rock  railway,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  It  was  considered 
at  that  time  by  some  gentlemen  in  Boston — Mr.  Caldwell  and  others  with  whom  I 
had  been  talking — tbat  there  wonld  be  quite  a  speculation  in  buying  those  lands, 
and  they  were  allotted  off  to  show  how  much  could  be  got  in  one  body.  As  the  sec- 
tions were  taken  alternately,  it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  large  body,  and  a  very  few  thou- 
uod  dollars  would  buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  them.  I  think  the  company  offered  them  at 
five  or  six  dollars  an  acre.  This  was  sent  to  me  as  a  prospectus,  and  a  general  setting  forth 
of  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  speculation.  I  did  not  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it.  I 
had  some  computations  made  as  to  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  river,  how  far  it  would  be 
from  the  Arkansas  River,  and  how  much  it  would  cost  by  the  time  it  got  by  rail  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  result  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  I  did  not  embark  in  it.  That  is  all 
there  was  in  the  whole  story  of  the  package ;  there  was  nothing  any  more  mysterious  in  it 
than  if  I  should  hand  this  bundle  of  books  to  the  chairman.  It  was  delivered  in  the  crowd, 
carried  into  the  House,  and  thrown  down  carelessly,  and  it  lay  in  my  room  with  a  miscella- 
neous lot  of  papers  probably  for  a  year,  I  referring  to  it  every  now  and  then.  Mr.  Robin- 
son never  delivered  to  me  a  bond  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company 
either  in  Washington  or  any  other  place.  I  desire  to  make  that  statement  as  broad  as  it  can 
be  made  in  every  shape  and  form,  both  inclusively  and  exclusively. 

While  I  am  here,  I  desire  to  repeat,  under  oath,  in  relation  to  this  $64,000  charge,  the 
statement  made  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  all  its  parts  and  parcels,  without  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  as  the  iron-clad  oath  says. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  29,  1875. 

James  F.  Meguire  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  vocation. — Answer.  I  reside  at  116  G  street,  northwest, 
Washington  City.   I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  J.  C.  S.  Harrison  and  others  in  reference  to  the  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  ownership  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  certain  bonds  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company;  if  so,  where,  when,  and  what  was  itf — A. 
I  think  it  was  the  first  Sabbath  of  last  March  a  year  ago.  I  was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
in  New  York.  I  went  up  there  with  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson.  I  went  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison; while  there  Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson  went  out  to  see  Geueral  Dodge.  I  was  talking  over 
affairs  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  connection  with  the  road,  and  Mr.  Harrison  said  to  me,  "  Me- 
puire,  I  will  tell  you  something  that  will  make  these  fellows  jump." 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  fellows  T 

The  Witness.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  people.  Said  I,  "What  is  itt"  He  said, 
"his  a  matter  of  $64,000  that  was  obtained  on  $75,000  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
land-grant  bonds."  I  said,  "  That  does  not  amount  to  anything ;  what  of  it  1 "  Then  he 
-'poke  of  a  caricature  which  had  appeared  in,  I  think,  Frank  Leslie's  Magazine  of  March. 
1^73,  in  which  the  chief  picture  waa  represented  by  an  elephant  with  Oakes  Ames's  head 
apoa  it.  I  told  him  that  I  remembered  the  picture  very  well.  Then  he  spoke  of  a  picture 
up  in  a  tree,  and  I  said,  "  I  recollect  it."  He  asked  me  if  I  recollected  it  distinctly,  and  I 
said,  "Yes,  that  picture  represented  Mr.  Blaine."  That  is  all  he  said  to  me.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  came  in  Mr.  Harrison  said  to  Mr.  Wilson,  "Meguire  knows  all  about  this  Little 
Bock  and  Fort  Smith  matter."  Wilson  said  to  me,  "  Where  did  you  learn  that  1 "  I  said, 
"Well,  never  mind. "  I  just  laughed.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  That  was  all  I 
did  know.  After  we  talked  the  matter  over  I  asked  Jim  Wilson  if  he  referred  to  the  man 
np  the  tree,  (speaking  of  the  picture.)  He  said,  "  You  must  not  say  anything  about  that; 
that  would  rum  Mr.  Blaine."  That  was  all  that  was  said  to  me  at  that  time.  "  Yes,"  he 
"id,  "it  would  ruin  Mr.  Blaine  and  ruin  the  republican  party."  That  was,  I  think,  the 
first  Sabbath  in  March,  187:1.  That  was  all  I  knew  at  that  time.  I  did  not  know  anything 
of  the  case  further  than  he  told  me.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  resolution ;  he  just 
gave  me  a  synopsis.  Mr.  Wilson  came  in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  and  he  put  it  to  Mr. 
Wilson  in  that  way,  that  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  knowledge  derived  from 
•then,  abont  the  75  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  that  were 
to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not.  All  the  conversation  I  ever  had  about  it  was  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harrison 
ud  Mr.  Millard. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Millard  1 — A.  He  was  one  of  the  Government  directors.  His.  name  is  J. 
H.  Millard.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  except  that  I  spoke  of  the  case.  He  always 
denied  it,  and  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  so  far  as  that  was  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  that  bears  remotely  or  immediately  on  this  purchase  by 
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the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  these  75  bonds  f — A.  I  know  nothing  about  them. 
All  that  I  know  is  the  conversation  that  occurred  between  myself  and  the  Government  di- 
rectors—this conversation  that  I  have  spoken  of.  I  did  have  another  conversation  with 
Mr.  James  F.  Wilson  on  the  subject.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  anything  about  how  the 
bonds  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  I  did  not  learn 
it  until  last  June. 

Q.  Where  was  this  second  conversation,  and  when  ? — A.  The  second  conversation,  I 
think,  was  the  next  morning  after  the  first  one.  Mr.  Wilson  went  off  to  Boston  on  Monday 
night,  the  Monday  after  the  first  Sabbath  in  March.  I  was  talking  with  him  that  morning. 
The  thing  was  astounding  to  me,  and  I  talked  with  him  again  about  it.  He  said,  "If  you 
were  to  say  anything  about  that,  it  would  ruin  Mr.  Blaine,  and  would  ruin  Tom  Scott." 

Q.  That  is  ail  that  you  know  about  it? — A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr. .Ashe  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson  about  that  matter  t— A.  Yes,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  who  was  my  counsel  iu 
the  matter.    I  think  that  was  in  September  or  October  of  last  year,  at  Willard's  Hotel. 

Q.  State  the  conversation. — A.  It  was  about  the  same  lost  bonds,  the  principal  part  of  it, 
and  this  matter  came  up  in  the  conversation,  in  which  I  said  that  if  they  did  not  prosecute 
these  trustees,  and  compel  them  to  disgorge  these  lost  bonds,  I  would  open  fight  upon  them 
in  Congress.  Then  this  matter  of  the  $64,000  came  up,  and  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  that  did 
not  enter  into  the  fight.  I  told  him  I  knew  it  didn't ;  all  that  struck  me  at  that  time  was  that 
■we  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Talked  of  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  T 

A.  That  the  $64,000  was  got  and  improperly  used,  and  we  left  it  in  that  condition. 
Q.  Improperly  used  by  whom  ?— A.  By  the  company — that  it  was  money  improperly  used 
for  something. 

Q.  How  improperly  used  t — A.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  of  Mr.  Blaine's  name,  but  only  in  that 
way,  that  it  would  ruin  Mr.  Blaine  to  talk  of  it.  After  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson  was  examined 
here  recently,  I  went  up  to  see  him,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  sick  in  bed  and  had  seen 
bis  testimony,  and  that  it  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  conversations  which  had  oc- 
curred between  us  ;  and  I  asked  him  how  that  was.  I  said,''  If  I  am  subpoenaed,  I  will  have 
to  testify  to  a  certain  state  of  facts,  and  how  can  you  reconcile  them  7  Mr.  Wilson  then 
said  to  me,  "  I  have  always  meant  by  the  conversations  with  you,  not  that  Mr.  Blaine  got 
these  bonds,  but  that  a  talk  of  that  kind  would  injure  him."  That  is  the  explanation  which 
Mr.  James  F.  Wilson  made  to  me  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  explain  how  it  would  injure  Mr.  Blaine  to  talk  about  the  purchase  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  ?— A.  Yes  ;  he 
said  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  very  prominent  man,  and  in  all  probability  that  Mr.  Blaine 
would  be  a  presidential  candidate. 

Q.  The  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey  by  my  question  was  how  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  purchasing  seventy-five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  Company  would  involve  Mr.  Blaine  ? — A<  All  that  I  can  tell  you  is  that  when  Mr. 
Harrison  had  this  conversation  with  me,  I  did  pot  know  at  the  time  what  any  of  it  meant. 
I  only  received  just  a  synopsis  of  it,  and  he  just  told  me  of  the  picture  in  Frank  Leslie's.  In 
June  last,  when  I  was  in  New  York,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Harrison,  and  he  said  to 
me,  "  I  will  get  you  that  resolution  (referring  to  a  resolution  on  the  books  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroal  Company,)  and  you  must  not  tell  where  you  got  it." 
I  kind  of  concluded  that  Harrison  was  backing  water.  He  said  to  me,  "  When  you  go  to 
Washington,  if  you  write  a  letter  to  me  at  Indianapolis  and  inclose  me  an  envelope  directed 
to  yourself,  I  will  inclose  you  that  resolution."  I  saw  that  he  was  kind  of  shy  of  it,  and 
touched  it  as  if  it  was  nitro-glycerine  at  that  time.  So  when  I  came  home  to  Washington, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  letter.  I  handed  an  envelope  to  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  and 
asked  him  to  direct  the  envelope  to  myself.  I  inclosed  that  envelope  in  another  larger  en- 
velope and  told  Mr.  Harrison  to  inclose  me  the  resolution  by  return  of  mail.  In  due  course 
of  mail  that  envelope  came  back  to  me.  I  did  not  open  it  myself,  but  hauded  it  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  want  you  to  open  that  and  see  what  it  contains."  He  did  so, 
and  it  contained  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  That  resolution  did  not  name  Mr.  Blaine's  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  know  bow  these  gentlemen  said  that  that  transaction  would  involve 
Mr.  Blaine,  if  they  did  say  it  f  — A.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  June  last,  substantially  repeated  to  me 
what  was  in  testimony  before  this  committee.  He  stated  that  at  a  meetiug  of  the  board  of 
directors,  I  think  in  September,  1872,  Mr.  Clark  produced  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  offering  to  exchange  new  bonds  for  the 
other  bonds  held  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  he  asked  for  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  to  examine  how  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  came  by  these  bonds. 
He  told  me  that  Rollins  touched  his  coat-tail  and  told  him  to  withdraw  that  resolution,  that 
it  would  ruin  Mr.  Blaine.   That  is  all  that  I  know  of  the  thing. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  explain  to  you  in  any  of  these  conversations  how  it  would  ruin  or  in- 
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voire  Mr.  Blaine  ? — A.  I  never  asked  Mr.  Wilson  except  this  last  time.  I  said  to  him,  "I 
feel  very  badly,  because  if  I  am  called  on  to  testify  in  the  matter  I  will  have  to  testify  to 
»11  those  conversations,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  our  conversations  agree  with  your  tes- 
timony." He  said, "  Why,  Meguire,  I  have  always  meant  in  all  these  conversations  that  I 
have  held  with  yon  not  that  it  was  a  fact  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  these  bonds,  or  got  these 
bonds,  bat  that  a  statement  of  that  kind,  if  it  got  oat,  would  rain  him,  whether  the  statement 
was  true  or  not." 

Q.  The  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  is,  how  the  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  these  bonds,  in  which  transaction  Mr.  Blaine's  name  does  not  appear, 
inTolve  Mr.  Blaine,  or  how  he  would  be  talked  about  in  that  connection  t — A.  I  asked  Mr. 
Wilson  that  question,  and  he  told  me  that  Harrison  was  stumbling  around,  and  had  found 
that  resolution  on  the  books.  I  spoke  of  the  Rollins  matter,  and  of  the  way  the  conver- 
satiou  occurred  with  Rolllins ;  and,  as  I  tell  you,  in  all  the  conversations,  it  seemed  to  be 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  What  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact  7— A.  That  Mr.  Blaine  had  the  bonds.  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  Wilson  about  them  afterward,  and  he  said  that  in  all  these  conversations  he  meant 
to  convey  to  me  that  the  talking  about  it  would  ruin  Mr.  Blaine — Mr.  Blaine's  public  repu- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  He  did  not  mean  to  convey  to  you  that  I  had  actually  the  bonds?— A.  No,  sir;  he 
denied  that. 

By  Mr.  Hl'NTON : 

Q.  That  was  in  the  last  conversation  f— A.  Yes.  I  further  told  my  counsel,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
M.  Wilson,  that  he  could  go  and  tell  that  to  Mr.  Blaine.  That  was  two  or  three  months 
ago. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Do  you  know  any  one  fact  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Blaine  ever  owned  a  bond  that  was  sold 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Harrison  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  state  any  one  fact  that  would  indicate  auy  such  ownership  ? — A.  No, 
air :  all  that  I  know,  arose  just  exactly  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Did  they  profess  to  have  knowledge  of  any  oue  fact  that  would  indicate  any  such 
thing  I— A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C.,May  29, 1876. 

William  P.Denckla  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  vocation  ? — Answer.  I  reside  at  the  Saint  James  Hotel, 
Sew  York.   I  have  no  particular  business  now  except  attending  to  lands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  connected,  officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company,  or  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  I  have  been 
with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  but  not  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  State  what  your  connection  with  it  was,  and  when.  — A.  I  was  the  original  contrac- 
tor for  the  construction  of  the  road  in  1867  or  1863— myself  and  others. 

Q.  State,  in  brief,  what  you  were  to  get  for  constructing  the  road.— A.  I  was  to  get  all 
the  bonds  and  stock. 

Q.  There  were  two  classes  of  bonds,  were  there  not*— A.  Yes, sir;  land-grant  bonds 
and  construction-bonds. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  assign  your  contract,  and  to  whom  ?— A.  i  think  I  assigned  it  in 
1W0.  The  company  modified  the  contract,  and  made  a  contract  with  Warren  Fisher,  of 
Boston.  I  went  out  of  it,  except  that  I  was  to  get  compensation  for  my  interest  iu  the  con- 
tract. I  sold  it  ont. 

Q.  How  loug  was  Warren  Fisher  a  contractor  t— A.  That  I  cannot  tell.  My  connection 
*ith  the  company  ceased,  in  a  great  measure. 

Q.  To  whom  did  Warren  Fisher  assign  his  contract  t— A.  Warren  Fisher  failed. 

Q.  Who  took  the  contract  t — A.  A  new  board  was  elected,  and  the  work  was  let  out  by 
Hctions  ;  twenty  miles  to  the  section,  1  believe. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  have  any  connection  with  it  T—  A.  No  ;  he  was  merely  a  fig- 
ore-head  for  Fisher,  during  Fisher's  contract.  , 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  his  being  a  figure-head  of  Fisher's  ? — A.  He  attended  to 
the  bonnets  for  Mr.  Fisher. 

Q.  Did  the  bonds  of  that  company  pass  into  your  hands  under  the  coutract  ? — A.  No, 
or. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  work  on  the  road  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  no  work  and  were  entitled  to  none  of  the  assestsf— A.  Mr.  Fisher  agreed  to 
give  me  so  many  bonds.  I  sold  my  contract,  in  a  measure,  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  he  agreed  to 
give  me  so  many  bonds  and  so  much  stock  for  my  interest  in  the  contract. 

Q.  How  many  bonds  and  how  much  stock  T— A.  I  think  about  $300,000  bonds,  and  $195,  - 
00U  in  stock. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  those  three  hundred  bonds? — A.  Yes, sir  ;  about  that  number. 
Q.  Did  you  get  the  stock  also  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Who  holds  those  bonds  and  this  stock  now  ? — A.  I  parted  with  the  bonds,  and  the 

stock  is  perfectly  worthless. 
Q.  Who  owns  those  bonds  now?— A.  I  cannot  tell;  I  have  no  ides, 
Q.  To  whom  did  you  assign  or  transfer  them  f — A.  To  different  people ;  I  sold  them  and 

traded  them  out. 

Q.  When  did  yon  part  with  those  bonds  ? — A.  At  various  times  after  I  became  possessor 
of  them. 

Q.  You  became  possessor  of  them  in  1870,  you  say  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  got 
hem  until  about  1871. 

Q.  What  time  in  1871  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  been  sick  for  three  or  four  weeks 
in  bed,  and  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  testify  to  here. 

Q.  State  what  you  got  for  those  bonds. — A.  I  traded  some  of  the  bonds  off  for  lands.  I 
cannot  tell  you  anything  approximating  the  value  at  all.   It  was  a  trade.   Another  lot  of 
150  bonds  I  loaned  to  a  friend,  and  those  bonds  were  hypothecated  with  a  banking-house  in 
New  York,  and  were  sold,  and  brought  about  8  cents  on  the  dollar. 
.  When  were  they  sold  T — A.  About  a  year  ago. 

.  Did  you  sell  any  of  those  bonds  in  1871 T — A.  No,  except  that  I  made  arrangements  to 
trade  them  for  lands. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  bonds  did  you  trade  for  lands,  and  how  much  land  did  yon  get 
for  them  ? — A.  I  got  some  30,000  acres  of  wild  lands  in  Arkansas  for  75  bonds,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Give  us  the  approximate  value  of  those  bonds  in  December,  1871. — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  their  value  was  in  the  market  for  cash.  I  never  sold  any  in  the  market 

Q.  What  would  you  have  taken  for  your  bonds  thatjyou  held  in  the  latter  part  of  1871 1 — 
A.  I  would  have  taken  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Would  you  have  taken  any  less  thau  40  cents  T— A.  I  always  had  great  faith  in  the 
road,  and  I  held  the  bonds  at  from  30  to  40  cents.  I  looked  upon  them  as  worth  that.  I 
heard  of  sales  at  60  and  65,  and  70. 

Q.  As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  1871  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  those  sales  f — A.  I  heard  of  their  being  made  in  Boston. 

Q.  Were  not  those  sales  connected  with  a  bonus  to  the  purchaser  f — A.  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  heard  of  sales  there,  but  I  do  not  know  who  made  them. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  of  those  sales  at  60  and  65,  and  70  cents  T — A.  I  cannot  tell 
you ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  names. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  75  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Company 
which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing 
but  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.   I  never  heard  of  it  before  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him,  bat 
never  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  James  F.  Wilson,  Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  or  with  any  parties  connected  with  it,  except  by  sight. 

Q.  Suppose  you  bad  put  your  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  on  the  market  in  the 
latter  part  of  1871,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  they  have  sold  at  all  f — A.  Yes,  they  would 
have  sold. 

Q.  What  would  they  have  brought  ? — A.  I  presume  they  would  have  brought  30  or  40 
cents  in  New  York. 

Q.  In  the  regular  way  ? — A.  They  were  not  quoted  on  the  stock-board. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  ? — A.  It  requires  quite  a  bonus  to  put  bonds  on  the  stock-market, 
and  nobody  ever  took  the  pains  to  do  so  with  these  bonds. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  been  on  the  stock-board  if  they  had  had  a  market-value  t— A. 
Unquestionably,  if  they  had  had  a  market- value ;  but  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  them  to 
have  a  market-value,  by  putting  them  on  the  stock-board. 

Q.  They  were  not  on  the  stock -board  because  they  had  no  market-value  T— A.  There  was 
no  attempt  ever  made  by  any  person,  to  my  knowledge,  to  put  them  on  the  stock-board. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  of  these  bonds  held  by  persons  who  were  anxious  to  sell 
them,  I  suppose  t — A.  I  presume  Mr.  Fisher,  the  contractor,  was  anxious  to  raise  money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  bonds  Mr.  Fisher  got  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  uo 
idea. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Fisher  ? — A.  His  residence  is  in  Boston. 
Q.  And  you  reside  in  New  York  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  transfer  your  bonds  for  lands  ?— A.  To  Woodruff  and  others,  private 
individuals. 
Q.  To  any  one  else  t— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  would  hare  taken  40  cents  on  the  dollar  for  your 
bonds  in  1871 :  did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  selling  in  Boston  at  60  or  70  cents  on  the 
dollar  T— A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  put  your.bonds  on  the  market  in  Boston  T — A.  Yes;  I  wrote  over  to 
Boston,  and  I  found  that  I  could  not  sell  them  at  that  time. 

.  Then  they  were  not  bringing  that  price  in  Boston  ? — A.  Parties  told  me  that  they  had 
at  that  price.  Bonds  will  sometimes  bring  a  price  that  they  will  not  bring  at  another 
time.  Sometimes  a  man  may  sell  bonds,  as  I  did,  for  less,  and  at  other  times  he  may  not 
hare  an  opportunity  of  making  such  a  trade  as  I  made.  The  bonds,  of  course,  depreciated 
in  value  as  Mr.  Fisher  became  embarrassed  in  circumstances.  I  was  dissatisfied,  and  I  sold 
ont 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  out  t— A.  I  think  in  1874. 

Q.  Bnt  you  bad  those  bonds  in  1871 1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  did  not  get  the  bonds  until  after  selling 
out  the  stock.  1  did  not  like  the  management  of  the  road,  or  the  extravagant  way  in  which 
things  were  conducted,  and  so  I  sold  out. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  When  you  wrote  on  to  Boston  to  sell  your  bonds,  what  did  they  say  you  could  get 
for  them  there  f — A.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Caldwell.  He  did  not  give  me  any  specific  price  at  all ; 
he  merely  said  that  the  bonds  were  dull  of  sale,  and  of  course  he  wanted  to  sell  his  own 
bonds  first,  and  would  not  sell  mine. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Josiah  Caldwell  T— A.  I  understand  he  is  in  London,  or  somewhere  in 
Europe.    He  has  been  there  three  years. 

Q.  Is  he  not  building  a  railroad  in  Italy  ?— A.  So  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Then  he  would  not  be  in  London  if  be  was  building  a  railroad  in  Italy  t— A.  0,  yes  ; 
because  he  may  have  a  managing-man  in  Italy,  while  he  resides  with  his  family,  which  I 
understand  is  living  near  London. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  address  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  formerly  knew  it,  but  he  has  changed  it. 
He  bad  an  address  at  some  banker's  in  London — I  forget  who ;  but  since  then  he  has  changed 
bis  address  and  I  do  not  know  it  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  In  1871  did  you  sell  any  of  those  300  bonds  to  anybody  else  except  those  which  you 
exchanged  for  lands  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  anything  else.  I  sold  four  or  five 
bonds,  in  small  lots,  to  different  parties,  but  I  cannot  recollect  to  whom.  I  did  not  like  the 
management  of  affairs  particularly.  I  saw  that  things  were  running  very  loosely,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  what  I  bad.  I  loaned  150  of  the  bonds  to  a 
boose  in  New  York,  which  hypothecated  them,  and  the  house  was  afterward  unable  to  take 
op  the  loan,  and  I  think  they  were  sold  by  the  bank  that  took  them  at  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Q-  When  were  they  sold  ?— A.  I  think  about  a  year  ago. 
By  Mr.  Hurtoh  : 

Q-  What  time  was  this  hypothecation  of  the  150  bonds  T — A.  In  1871.  They  carried  the 
loan  along,  paying  the  interest  on  it. 


Washington,  D.C.,  Man  31,  1876. 

Warbks  Fisher  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hcnton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  vocation. — Answer.  I  reside  in  Boston;  I  have  no 
business  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  connected,  officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad  Company  T — A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  State  your  connection  with  it — A.  I  took  a  contract  to  build  it. 

Q.  State  in  brief  the  contract  which  you  had  with  that  company. — A.  I  was  to  build  the 
road,  and  receive  the  bonds  and  stock,  and  some  State  bonds. 

Q.  Were  you  to  receive  lands  also  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  to  receive  for  building  the  road  all  the  assets  of  the  company  ? — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  came 
into  your  hands  under  that  contract  T — A.  I  assigned  the  contract  over  to  Josiah  Caldwell 
soon  after  I  had  it,  and  very  few  of  the  bonds  ever  came  into  my  hands. 

Q.  Was  Josiah  Caldwell  assignee  of  that  contract  for  value,  or  was  he  just  assignee  in 
form  ? — A.  He  was  to  receive  all  the  assets  of  the  company. 

Q.  And  to  build  the  road  in  your  stead  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  he  pay  yon  for  the  assignment  of  the  contract  7 — A.  He  was  to  pay  me 
|250,000  in  money,  $-150,000  in  bonds  and  some  stock  ;  I  forget  the  amount  of  the  stock. 
Q.  Can  yon  approximate  it  f — A.  I  should  think  about  the  same  amount  of  stock. 
,     Q.  $5250,000?— A.  Yes,  in  common  and  preferred  stock. 

Q.  Were  yon  to  get  any  lands  of  the  company  t — A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  How  much  did  you  get  ?— A.  Only  $25,000  in  money. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  assignment  from  you  to  him?— A.  I  think  it  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1P69. 

By  Mr.  HcKTON: 

Q.  You  say  that  you  received  $25,000  in  money ;  how  much  did  you  receive  in  bonds  ? 
— A.  I  received  no  bonds. 

Q.  How  much  in  stock  f— A.  I  think,  perhaps,  $200,000. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  in  your  possession,  as  owner  or  otherwise,  any  bonds  of  the  Little 
Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much,  and  from  whom  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  I  got  them  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  company ;  the  amount  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  Approximate  it. — A.  Perhaps  $300,000  or  $400,000. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  them  T — A.  That  was  among  the  first  bonds  that  were 
issued ;  I  should  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  of  your  assignment  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  after  that. 

Q.  On  whose  order  did  you  get  those  bonds  from  the  treasurer  ? — A.  I  got  them  on  my 
own  order. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  them  on  your  own  order  after  you  had  assigned  the  contract  to  Cald- 
well ? — A.  Because  the  contract  stood  in  my  name  with  the  company.  I  assigned  it  to 
Caldwell  as  an  individual,  but  the  assignment  was  never  approved  and  recorded  by  the 
company  at  Little  Rock. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  bonds  that  you  got  from  the  treasurer  of  the  company  ? — 
A  I  sold  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  cannot  state  to  whom  you  sold  them f— A.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  almost 
impossible ;  and  as  the  enterprise  was  a  losing  one,  I  suppose  that  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  bought  them  would  not  wish  their  names  mentioned  as  having  lost  money  by  it. 

Q.  At  what  price  did  you  sell  those  bonds  ?— A.  They  netted  a  little  under  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar  ;  that  was  in  the  fall  of  1869,  or  the  winter  of  1870. 

Q.  Did  those  bonds  steadily  decrease  in  value,  or  did  they  increase  in  value  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  decreased  in  value  until  the  fall  or  winter  of  1871. 

Q.  What  were  they  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1871  f — A.  There  was  so  large  an  amount  of 
those  bonds  pledged  as  collateral  security  for  loans,  and  the  loans  could  not  be  taken  up, 
that  there  was  a  very  great  sacrifice  in  some  cases ;  in  fact,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  There 
was  no  real  market-value  for  the  bonds. 

Q.  State  whether  they  had  any  market-value  in  December,  1671  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  had  any  market-value  then. 

Q.  What  would  they  bring  ? — A.  They  would  bring  all  the  way  from  35  cents  up  to  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  If  a  man  had  given  a  loan  on  those  bonds  as  collateral  for  50  cents  he 
would  be  quite  likely  to  take  50  cents  for  them  ;  if  he  had  them  at  40  cents  he  would  be 
likely  to  take  40  cents  for  them ;  and  if  he  had  them  at  30.  he  would  be  likely  to  take  30 
cents  for  them — I  mean  to  say,  if  they  were  pledged  at  those  rates  the  holder  would  take 
those  rates  for  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  rate  at  which  they  were  pledged  f — A.  All  the  way  up  from  35 
cents  to  50  cents. 

Q.  What  would  those  bonds  have  brought  in  the  market  in  December,  1871,  if  they  had 
been  exposed  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  such  bonds  were  sold  T — A.  A  very 
small  price,  15  or  20  cents. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  worth  over  50  cents  on  the  dollar  T — A.  Never  to  my  knowledge  were 
any  bonds  ever  sold  much  above  that ;  I  believe  there  were  a  few  sold  at  60. 

Q.  When  these  sales  at  50  or  60  were  made,  was  not  a  bonus  given  to  the  purchaser  T 
— A.  Yes,  if  you  call  stock,  a  bonus,  there  was. 

Q.  If  a  person  would  sell  $10,000  of  these  bonds,  and  get  50  cents  or  the  dollar  for  them, 
what  bonus  would  be  given  in  the  shape  of  stock  7 — A.  He  would  give  as  much  in  stock, 
common  and  preferred. 

Q.  Without  this  bonus,  those  bonds  would  not,  in  1869,  have  brought  as  much  as  50 
cents  on  the  dollar  7 — A  I  do  not  know  about  that,  because  the  people  never  looked  on 
the  stock  as  of  any  great  value. 

Q.  Was  any  other  bonus  besides  stock  ever  given  in  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  T — A. 
No,  sir. 

Were  not  land-grant  bonds  sometimes  given  7 — A.  O,  yes  ;  if  I  sold  $10,000  of  these 
first-mortgage  bonds,  I  would  also  give  as  a  bonus  $10,000  of  land-grant  bonds,  $10,000  of 
common  stock,  and  $10,000  of  the  preferred  stock. 
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Q.  So  that  in  a  sale  of  $10, 000  of  these  bonds,  there  was  really  a  transfer  of  $10,000 
mortgage  bonds,  $10,000  land-grant  bonds,  $10,000  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000  common 
stock  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  a  transfer  of  $40,000  instead  of  $10,000  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  transfer  brought  $5,000  t— A.  No,  sir  ;  $10,000. 

Q.  Counting  the  land-grant  bonds  in  with  the  first-mortgage  bonds  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  whole  value  of  all  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  to  Thomas  A.  Scott  any  of  those  bonds  7— A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Scott 
bat  once  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Josiah  Caldwell  ever  sold  any  to  him  Y — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  let  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  have  any  of  those  bonds  T — A.  I  never  saw 
one  of  the  firm ;  I  never  let  them  have  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  to,  or  transfer  to  James  G.  Blaine  any  bonds  of  that  company  *— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  stock  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  transaction.— A.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  shares  of  stock. 
Q.  Approximate. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  (to  Mr.  Hunton.)  Does  the  resolution  cover  an  inquiry  as  to  "the  stock  ? 
Mr.  Huston.  I  think  not;  but  it  may  lead  up  to  the  question  embraced  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Blaine,  at  any  time,  owned  any  of  the  bonds  of  that 
company ;  and  if  so,  how  much  1 — A.  I  understood  that  he  owned  some ;  I  do  not  know 
tie  number. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  understand  it  f — A.  I  think  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  Sute  what  he  did  tell  you. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recollect  the  conversation ;  it  is 
four  ot  five  years  ago ;  it  was  in  substance  that  he  had  invested  in  the  bonds ;  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  them. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know,  from  Mr.  Blaine  or  otherwise,  what  he  did  with  the  bonds  of  that 
company  which  he  said  he  held  T — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  them. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  inform  you  what  he  did  with  them  t — A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  that  he  had  got  the  money  on  them  through  Mr.  Scott  T — A.  He 
never  did. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  state  to  the  committee  what  amount  of  bonds  lie  said  he  held  or 
what  he  did  with  them  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Cau  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  any  of  those  bonds,  owned  by  Mr.  Blaine, 
afterward  found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  7 — 
A  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Blaine  gave  for  those  bonds  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Why  did  you  give  up  this  contract  T — A.  For  this  sum  of  money . 
Q.  There  was  no  other  reason  why  you  wanted  to  dispose  of  it :  it  was  a  money  transac- 
tion T— A  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you,  after  that  transaction,  fail  in  business  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  go  through  bankruptcy  f — A.  I  did. 

Q-  Who  represented  your  creditors  in  that  matter — what  lawyers  f — A.  The  assignees 
represented  the  creditors. 
Q.  Were  they  lawyers  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Had  they  any  lawyers  employed  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  those  assignees  t— A.  They  were  two  Boston  lawyers,  Mr.  R.  M.  Morse,  jr., 
ind  Mr.  F.  M.  Dickinson,  jr.,  of  Boston. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  lawyer  engaged  in  those  bankruptcy  proceedings  besides  those 
two  f — A.  My  own  lawyers. 

(J.  I  see  it  stated  that  you  said  to  one  of  those  lawyers  that  Mr.  Blaine  got  a  certain 
•mount  of  these  bonds :  the  statement  is,  "The  attorney  says  that  Fisher  testified  that  he 
bad  paid  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  $130,000  for  no  consideration  whatever ; "  is  that  true  7— 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  like  it  7 — A.  Nothing  like  it  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ownership  of  those  bonds  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frye  suggested  to  Mr.  Hunton  to  ask  the  witness  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
•rer  did  let  Mr.  Blaine  have  $130,000  of  these  bonds  without  any  consideration. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  let  Mr.  Blaine  have  $130,000  of  those  bonds  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  without  any  consideration  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  amount  f— A.  I  let  Mr.  Blaine  have  some  bonds  in  his  hands,  but  they 
w«e  for  other  parties. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  Without  consideration  7— A.  No ;  I  got  my  pay  for  them. 
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By  Mr.  Hukton  : 
Q.  From  whom  did  yon  get  your  pay  t — A.  Through  various  parties. 
Q.  From  Mr.  Blaine,  or  from  the  parties  for  whom  be  bought  them  T — A.  From  the  parties 
for  whom  he  bought  them. 
Q.  State  from  whom  you  got  the  consideration. 
Objected  to  by  Mr.  Frye,  and  question  withdrawn. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  no  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Scott?— A.  I  never  saw  him  but 
once,  and  that  was  In  1861. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  no  way  T — A.  In  no  way.    I  have  had  four,  or  five,  or  six  of  its  bonds.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  brokers  and  bankers  of  New  York  ? — 
A.  I  know  of  Mr.  George  Buss,  but  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  transactions  with  him  t — A.  Never  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  member  of  that  firm  say  anything  about  a  transaction  between 
that  firm  and  Colonel  Scott  in  regard  to  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  T — A.  I  never  did.    I  never  saw  any  member  of  the  firm. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  You  say  that  some  five  years  ago  you  heard  Mr.  Blaine  say  that  he  held  some  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  the  substance  of  that  conversation. — A.  That  was  about  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  speak  about  the  bonds  f — A.  It  was  a  conversation  which  I  fre- 
quently indulged  in  with  everybody  in  Boston  who  came  to  see  me. 

Q.  Give  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  interview,  and  which  led  to  the 
statement — A.  We  had  a  conversation  in  connection  with  the  enterprise,  which  was  after 
the  road  was  a  fail  are,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine,  in  that  conversation,  say  where  he  got  the  bonds  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  he  had  disposed  of  any  of  them  f — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  amount  of  bonds  he  held  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  these  bonds  that  were  negotiated  by  Mr.  Blaine,  did  they  go  into  the  hand*  of  third 
parties,  or  did  Mr.  Blaine  retain  any  of  them  himself  f — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Q.  You  said  that  other  parties  paid  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  all  the  bonds  negotiated  through  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  time  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Mmg  31,  1876. 

Elisha  Atkins  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  vocation.— Answer.  I  reside  in  Boston ;  I  am  a  mer- 
chant. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  connected,  officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Compauy  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  a  director  in  the  corporation  since  1869. 
Q.  Are  you  still  a  director  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  company  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  At  what  period  !— A.  Every  year,  I  think,  except  the  year  1871. 
Q.  Who  took  your  place  in  1871  f— A.  The  executive  committee  then  was  made  up  from 
New  York. 

Q.  Can  yon  name  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  in  1871 T — A.  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
president ;  John  Duff,  vice-president :  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York ;  Sidney.  Dillon,  of 
New  York ;  George  M.  Pullman,  of  New  York  and  Chicago ;  C.  S.  Bushnell,  of  New  Haven ; 
and  Government  Director  James  F.  Wilson. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  ownership  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
a  certain  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  all  that  yon  know  about  it. — A.  The  first  knowledge  of  those  bonds  in  Boston 
was  an  order  from  the  executive  committee  on  the  treasurer  of  the  company  to  pay  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.'s  draft  against  these  $75,000  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  draft T— A.  $64,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  those  bonds  at  that  time  T— A.  Their  general  value  was  about 
50  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  in  Boston  that  he  sold 
some  of  those  bonds  about  that  time  as  high  as  81. 

Q.  When  T — A.  About  the  time  that  the  bonds  were  taken  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  time  when  the  road  was  taken  by  the  Southern  Improve- 
ment Company,  in  1873;  that  (rave  an  impetus  to  the  bonds,  and  this  gentleman  told  me  thai 
he  sold  bonds  at  that  time  at  81.  The  general  value  of  them  was  50  or  60  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, but  it  was  fluctuating. 
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Q.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?— A.  Mr.  J.  S.  Converse. 

Q.  The  general  value  of  the  bonds  on  the  market  was  from  50  to  60  T — A.  Yes,  for  a  short 
time.  I  think  I  understood  that  other  bonds  were  sold  for  about  80,  though  I  suppose  the 
general  value  of  the  bonds  was  not  so  much  as  that  on  the  market,  because  they  could  not 
be  sold  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Not  at  50  or  60  cents  T— A.  Yes ;  they  could  have  been  sold  at  50  or  60  cents,  but  prob- 
ably there  could  not  be  a  great  number  sold  at  80.  A  good  many  holders  would  have  sold 
their  bonds  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  the  bonds  were  considered  worth  in  the  market  in  December, 
1871.— A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  dates,  but  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu 
baying  them  at  less  than  HO  cents.  I  should  not  have  sold  mine  at  60  cents,  although  I  made 
a  mistake  in  not  doing  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ascertain  what  was  the*public  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  bonds,  derived 
from  what  tbey  would  bring  if  put  upon  the  market. — A.  I  should  say  that  60  would  be  a 
fair  estimate  or  their  value  if  they  were  put  on  the  market  for  sale. 

Q  In  the  sale  of  those  bonds  was  not  a  bonus  given  f — A.  I  understand  not 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  any  given  sales,  but  was  it  not  customary  in  selling  these  bonds  to  give 
a  bonus  with  the  bonds  T — A.  It  had  been  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  bonds  could  have  brought  in  the  market,  in  1871,  60 
cents  without  a  bonus  ? — A.  Yes.  sir ;  they  would  be  a  very  cheap  bond  at  60  if  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Southern  Improvement  Company  had  been  carried  out.  As  it  turned  out, 
tbev  were  a  very  dear  bond  at  any  price. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  inducement  offered  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  buy 
those  bonds  at  over  80  cents,  when  their  highest  market  value  was  60  cents. — A.  We  in 
Boston  knew  nothing  of  their  purchase ;  the  thing  was  done  by  the  executive  committee ; 
we  rarely  questioned  the  doings  of  the  executive  committee.  Our  theory  was — whether  we 
were  told  so  or  not  I  do  not  know — that  it  was  an  arrangement  with  Colouel  Scott  in  lieu  of 
a  large  amount  of  salary  which  he  claimed  should  be  paid  to  him. 

Q.  What  salary  were  yon  to  pay  Mr.  8cott  T— A.  Our  by-laws  fixed  the  president's  salary 
at  $8,000  a  year. 

Q-  Was  that  the  salary  which  you  were  to  pay  Mr.  Scott  T— A.  He  has  never  been  paid 
urthjng. 

Q.  Was  that  the  salary  which  you  agreed  to  pay  him  T — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  agree- 
ment at  all.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  asked  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  board  of  directors  employed  Mr.  Scott  as  president  with- 
out any  agreement  as  to  salary  f — A.  I  cannot  say ;  personally  I  know  nothing  about  the 
agreement  with  Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  board  ?— A.  Yes.  I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Scott. 
I  presume  that  the  matter  was  left  to  the  vice-president. 

Q.  It  was  the  board  that  employed  him  f — A.  He  was  elected  by  the  stockholders. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  that  fixed  the  salary  T — A.  The  salary  is  fixed  by  the  by-laws. 

Q.  And  that  by-law  was  never  changed  f — A.  That  by-law  was  never  changed. 

Q.  Could  any  president  have  got  more  than  the  amount  of  salary  fixed  in  the  by-laws 
without  a  change  of  the  by-law  T — A.  He- could  not  have  recovered  any  more. 

Q.  Would  the  board  of  directors  be  authorized  to  pay  him  any  more  T— A.  Perhaps  they 
would  for  extra  services. 

Q.  What  sort  of  extra  services  f — A.  Mr.  Scott  was  of  immense  value  to  the  company  in 
assisting  its  finances.  The  company  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  bankniptcy.  Our  securi- 
ties were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  use  them.  Immediately  after 
Mr.  Scott  took  the  presidency  of  the  road,  our  securities  appreciated,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  get  money  more  easily. 

Q.  All  that  was  his  duty  as  president  t— A.  I  presume  it  was.  Mr.  Scott  certainly  made 
a  great  sacrifice  when  he  came  into  the  company.  He  may  have  had  an  understanding  with 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee  that  he  was  to  be  paid  extra.  Whether  he  had  or 
*ot  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  the  executive  committee  any  right,  in  the  face  of  the  by-law,  to  make  such  an 
•raogementT — A.  You  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I  cau.  Personally,  I  know 
nothing  about  any  bargain  made  with  Colonel  Scott  for  pay.  I  know  that  the  board  thought 
it  very  desirable  to  get  Mr.  Scott  to  assume  the  presidency. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Scott  was  at  that  time  largely  interested  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  f— A.  I  do  not  know  how  largely.  He  must  have  been  a  stock- 
holder to  have  been  elected. 

Q.  Did  he  not  own  a  large  quantity  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  that  company  ?— A.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  did.  He  owned  some  stock — how  much  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
that  be  owned  any  bonds. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  to  be  taken  hold  of 
by  this  Southern  Improvement  Company  ? — A.  It  was  never  thought  of. 

Q  Do  you  know  of  any  connection  between  the  Southern  Improvement  Company  and 
Ihe  Little  Rock  and  Fort  8mith  Railroad  Company  f — A.  I  know  it  through  Colonel  Scott, 
that  it  was  proposed  that  the  Southern  Improvement  Company,  or  rather  the  Southern  Rail- 
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way  Security  Company,  should  take  hold  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  in 
connection  with  other  southern  roads. 

Q.  What  was  this  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  ? — A.  It  was  a  trust  company  in 
Philadelphia,  I  think,  in  which  Mr.  Scott  was  interested. 

Q.  Where  did  it  get  its  incorporation  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  Pennsylvania  institution ;  it 
was  located  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  do  not  know  where  it  received  its  charter.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  that  Colonel  Scott  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Did  not  Colonel  Scott  go  into  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
because  he  had  large  interests  there  which  he  thought  he  could  appreciate  by  taking  the 
charge  of  the  company  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did ;  I  think  his  idea  was  to  make  a  through 
connection  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad ;  I  think  that  was  his 
idea. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  why  the  executive  committee  agreed  to  cash  those  bonds  held  by 
Colonel  Scott  at  a  price  in  excess  of  their  market-value  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  understood  it  was  a  transaction  made  with  Mr.  Scott  on  account  of  his  salary  ? — 
A.  That  was  the  theory  of  the  Boston  directors  who  were  not  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Explain  why  it  was  that,  seeing  that  order  from  the  executive  committee,  you  did  not 
investigate  it  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. — A.  It  was  regularly  investigated  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board.  The  records  of  the  executive  committee  were  read  and 
discussed  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Government  directors ;  this 
matter  was  brought  np. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  up  ? — A.  I  cannot  say ;  Mr.  Harrison  may  have  brought  it  up,  or  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  order  of  the  executive  committee  was  regularly  investigated  t — A. 
1  do  not  mean  investigated ;  the  matter  was  spoken  of,  as  well  as  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  about  that  particular  order  of  the  executive  committee. — A.  Ican- 
not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  there  any  investigation  1 — A.  There  was  nothing  that  you  would  call  an  investi- 
gation ;  there  was  probably  an  explanation  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  explanation  T — A.  As  I  tell  you  ;  that  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Scott,  -as  we 
all  understood,  for  his  services. 

Q.  Who  made  this  explanation  t — A.  Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
company.  I  remember  that  he  seemed  satisfied  with  the  explanation  he  got ;  he  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  it  when  he  came  in. 

Q.  Who  made  the  explanation  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  it  was  made  in  the  board,  per- 
haps, by  some  member  of  the  executive  committee ;  that  was  the  general  purport  of  it,  that 
it  went  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Q.  The  only  explanation  made  of  that  transaction  was  that  it  was  a  transaction  in  pay- 
ment of  Mr.  Scott's  salary  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  said  so  in  terms. 

Q.  State  what  was  said. — A.  I  cannot  do  so. 

Q.  You  seem  to  know  what  was  not  said  ;  can  you  not  state  what  was  said  T — A.  My 
general  idea  is  that  this  waa  about  the  upshot  of  it :  That  it  was  a  matter  between  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  Colonel  Scott.  I  only  know  the  fact  that  no  salary  has  been  paid  to 
Colonel  Scott. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  say  anything  that  was  said  in  explanation  of  this  order  from  the 
executive  committee  f — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Harrison  making  a  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  it.   Perhaps  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  Who  did  bring  this  matter  up  and  ask  for  an  explanation  f  — A.  That  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  bonds  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  got  hold 
of  ? — A.  They  are  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

Q.  Are  they  worth  anything? — A.  They  are  worth  considerable  now. 

Q..  What  are  they  worth  T — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  money-value  of  them  may  be. 
The  road  has  been  re-organized  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Q.  What  would  they  bring  in  the  market  ?»— A.  They  do  not  exist  now  in  the  shape  of 
bonds.  The  road  has  been  reorganized,  and  the  old  bonds  have  been  changed  into  stock  of 
the  new  company. 

Q.  Then  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  holds,  instead  of  those  seventy-five  bonds, 
stock  of  the  new  company  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  amount  of  stock  1 — A.  We  got,  I  suppose,  55  per  cent,  of  975,000 ;  that  is,  the 
new  company  gave  55  per  cent,  in  stock  for  the  par  value  of  those  bonds  and  the  over-due 
coupons. 

Q.  What  is  the  market-value  of  that  stock  now  f— A.  I  have  seen  the  stock  sold  at  20, 
but  little  of  it  is  bought.    I  think  there  is  not  much  to  be  had  at  that  price. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thine  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Rail- 
road f— A.  It  is  nearly  finished.  It  will  probably  be  finished  and  opened  for  traffic  in  the 
middle  of  June. 
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Q.  What  indebtedness  will  it  carry  ?— A.  Nothing  but  $3,000,000  of  bonds.  The  road  is 
expected  to  be  finished  without  any  floating  debt.  The  whole  indebtedness  will  perhaps  be 
about  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  which  are  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road  and  on  the  land-grant. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  difference  before  this  new  organization  between  the  value 
of  the  land-grant  bonds  and  the  value  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds. — A  No ;  the  market- 
value  was  the  same. 

Q.  All  these  mortgage  bonds  and  land-grant  bonds  were  paid  for  in  stock  of  the  com- 
pany T — A.  Yes ;  the  mortgages,  both  on  the  road  and  the  land,  were  foreclosed  and  bought 
np  by  the  new  organization,  which  foreclosed  both  road  and  lands  for  $3,000,000.  The  old 
bonds  were  taken  up,  proved  in  court,  and  the  new  company  gave  55  per  cent,  in  stock  for 
them. 

Q.  What  do  the  new  bonds  bring? — A.  Some  of  them  were  issued  by  the  company  at  70, 
and  others  were  sold  at  auction  for  50.   Enough  of  them  were  sold  to  complete  the  road. 

Q.  Did  the  sale  of  those  $3,000,000  of  bonds  at  50  bring  money  enough  to  complete  the 
road  t — A.  Yes ;  only  half  of  them  were  sold  at  50. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  rest  f— A.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  the  treasury.  They  have  not 
been  issued  yet. 

Q.  How  was  the  money  raised  that  finished  the  road  ? — A.  By  the  sale  of  $1,500,000  of 
bonds  at  auction.   It  was  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  land-grant,  which  expires  in  July. 

Q.  Then  $750,000  will  complete  the  road  7 — A.  Yea,  with  the  earnings  of  the  road. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  make  the  indebtedness  of  the  company  $3,000,0007— A.  There  are 
the  expenses  of  foreclosure. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  this  new  company  issued  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  only  one-half  of 
which  went  ont,  and  the  balance  are  held  by  the  company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  held  by  the 
company.  Only  some  of  the  balance  are  held  by  the  company.  A  sufficient  amount  was 
raised  to  pay  into  court  for  the  purchase  of  the  road.  The  old  stockholders  took  these  bonds 
at  70  per  cent,  of  the  face-value. 

Q.  Thus  giving  the  company  enough  to  pay  for  the  court  expenses,  and  to  pay  for  the 
road  and  for  the  foreclosure  7 — A.  Then  there  was  a  large  amount  of  equitable  claims  for 
money  that  was  paid  in  from  time  to  time  to  finish  the  road  in  order  to  save  the  land-grant, 
to  do  which  the  company  were  obliged  to  complete  20  miles  each  year.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  these  claims  outstanding,  and  the  court  was  requested  to  appoint  an  auditing 
committee  to  decide  upon  the  equity  of  these  claims  and  to  have  them  paid,  and  the  order 
was  made  in  court.  1  hese  claims  were  paid  mostly  in  these  new  bonds,  or  will  be  paid  in 
them,  for  they  are  not  all  paid  yet.  The  company  hopes  to  finish  the  road  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  $3,000,000  of  bonds. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  Company  sold  these  bonds,  which  were  afterward  held  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  ? — A  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  it  from  other  persons  ? — A.  None  at  all.  I  do  not  know. 
The  first  I  ever  heard  about  these  bonds  was  this  order  from  the  executive  committee  to 
take  them  up  and  to  pay  Mr.  Scott  $60,000.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  by  what  means 
they  came  into  Colonel  Scott's  hands. 

By  Mr.  HlTHTOK : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  an  investigation  of  the  ownership  of  these  75  bonds  would 
involve  Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  never  heard  that  from  anybody  f— A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  31,  1876. 

James  Mulligan  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hcnton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  vocation. — Answer.  I  reside  in  Boston  ;  I  am  treas- 
urer of  the  Globe  Theater. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bad  any  connection  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany 7 — A.  I  had,  through  Mr.  Fisher. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  I  was  book-keeper  and  cashier  for  the  Adams  sugar-refinery, 
in  which  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  partner,  and  I  kept  some  accounts  for  Mr.  Fisher  for  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds. 

Q.  Where  are  those  books  7— A.  In  Boston. 

Q.  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fisher? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  any  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds 
by  Mr.  Fiaher  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  whom  were  they  sold  T — A.  They  were  sold  through  Mr.  Blaine  to  parties  in  the 
State  of  Maine. 
Q.  State  their  names. 

[  Objected  to  by  Mr.  Frye,  and  question  withdrawn.] 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  sale,  by  Warren  Fisher  or  Josiah  Caldwell,  of  75  bonds  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds? — A.  I  knew  of  a  number  of  bonds  that  were 
sold,  bnt  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  specific  75  bonds.  There  were  a  number  of  bonds 
sold  in  the  State  of  Maine.   That  was  all  the  transaction  of  which  I  kept  an  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  number  of  bonds  sold  to  persons  in  Maine,  through  Mr. 
Blaine,  amounted  to  75  T — A.  Yes ;  they  amounted  to  twice  that  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sale  of  bonds,  by  Fisher  or  Caldwell,  to  Thomas  A.  Scott  1 — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  about  any  bonds  sold  outside,  farther  than  those  that  were  sold 
through  Mr.  Blaine  to  his  friends  in  Maine. 

Q.  How  much  did  those  bonds  bring  T— A.  They  netted  Mr.  Fisher  45  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bonus  accompanying  the  sales  of  those  bonds — I  mean  did  not  the  pur- 
chaser of  those  bonds  get,  in  addition  to  them,  stock  or  something  else  of  the  company  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  Mr.  Fisher  sold  10  ene-thousand-iollar  bonds  and  got  45  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  them,  did  he  transfer  along  with  them  any  other  bonds  or  stock  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  much  f — A.  Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  amount  of  stock  given  as  a  bonus  T — A.  Suppose  a  man  paid 
$50,000  in  cash  for  50  first-mortgage  bonds;  he  received  the  bonds,  $50,000  in  common 
stock,  an  J  $50,000  in  preferred  stock.    Some  got  more  and  some  less. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  that  stock  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  value 
to  it.  Its  par  value  was  $100.  These  bonds,  sold  through  Mr.  Blaine,  netted  Mr.  Fisher 
45  cents  on  the  dollar.   Mr.  Blaine  made  the  contract  for  them. 

[Obj<  c  ed  to  by  Mr.  Frye.] 

Mr.  Hunton.  [To  the  witness.]  Tell  us  the  transaction  without  mentioning  names. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  tell  yon  about  that.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  value  of  the  stock, 
because  two  parties  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  will  get  at  it  in  another  way :  Mr.  A  comes  into  Mr.  Fisher's  office  and) 
buys  10  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  the  par  value  of  which 
was  $10,000.  Mr.  Fisher  gets  for  this  $4,5U0,  and  along  with  the  bonds  gives  $10,000  of  par 
value  in  preferred  stock,  and  $10,000  of  par  value  in  common  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  instead  of  the  purchaser  getting  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  he  gets  those 
bonds  representing  $10,000,  preferred  stock  representing  $10,000,  and  common  stock  repre- 
senting $10,000 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  stock  and  bonds  which  represented  at  par  value  $30,000  brought  only 
$4,500?— A.  There  was  a  third  party  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  and  I  cannot  give  you  the  partic- 
ulars without  stating  how  it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  that  third  party  who  got  a  portion  of  the  pay? 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  that  is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  object  to  going  iuto  that  main  transaction. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  am  endeavoring  to  ascertain  from  the  witness  the  value  of  the  bonds, 
which  value  here  I  have  got  by  an  actual  sale. 
The  Witness.  You  want  to  get  at  the  market-value  of  those  bonds  ? 
Mr.  Hunton.  What  Mr.  Fisher  sold  the  bonds  for. 

The  Witness.  All  that  I  know  is  what  my  books  show,  and  what  Mr.  Fisher  got  for 
them.  They  netted  Mr.  Fisher  45  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  amount  of  bonds,  calling  the 
stock  valueless.  But  taking  the  bonds  that  were  given  to  the  third  party,  then  the  whole 
netted  Mr.  Fisher  45  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  What  was  the  gross  amount  which  Mr.  Fisher  got  for  $10,000  in  bonds,  $10,000  in 
preferred  stock,  and  $10,000  in  common  stock  f 

The  Witness.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  also  what  the  intermediate  party  got  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  was  the  cash  price  at  which  the  bonds  were  sold? 

The  Witness.  All  that  I  know  about  the  price  is  what  they  netted  to  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  did  he  pay  this  person  who  acted  as  broker  in  the  sale  ? 

Tbe  Witness.  I  will  tell  you  how  much  bonds  Mr.  Fisher  delivered  for  that  amount  of 
money,  how  mnch  the  buyers  got,  and  how  much  the  other  party  got. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Hunton.  [To  witness.]  You  say  that  Mr.  Fisher  got  forty-five  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar T 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  taking  the  commission  out.  That  is  the  actual  amount  he  netted 
from  the  bonds  that  he  gave  out. 

Mr.  Hunton.  And  he  had  to  pay  a  third  party  for  selling  those  bonds  ? 

The  Witness.  The  third  party  made  the  contract  with  different  persons  In  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  Fisher  pay  this  third  party  1 — A.  He  paid  him  about  as  much  as  be 
gave  the  other  one.   If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  was  about  $130,000  of  money  paid 
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by  the  parties,  for  which  they  got  $130,000  of  common  stock,  $130,000  of  preferred  stock, 
and  |I30,000  of  first-mortage  bonds ;  and  the  third  party  was  to  get  $130,000  of  land-grant 
bonds  arid  $32,500  of  first- mortgage  bonds  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Fisher  gave  ont  for  this  {130,000. 

Q.  The  transaction  to  which  you  allude  involved  $130,000  T — A.  It  did. 

Mr.  Frye  objected  to  the  testimony  as  having  no  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company. 

Mr.  Lawrence  moved  to  strike  ont  of  the  record  all  that  related  to  the  sale  of  those  bonds 
except  the  fact  that  they  were  sold  at  a  given  price. 

Mr.  H luton.  The  examination  of  this  witness  was  undertaken  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
hai  been  directed  to  no  other  point  than  the  value  of  those  bonds  in  the  market.  [To 
the  witness.]  This  sale,  as  I  understand,  involved  $130,000  of  first-mortgage  bonds,  $130,- 

000  of  preferred  stock,  and  $130,000  of  common  stock  ;  what  was  the  sum  realized  by 
Mr.  Fisher  for  that  $390,000  in  bonds  and  stock  t— A.  $130,000 ;  and  he  had  to  give  the  third 
party  $130,000  of  land-grant  bonds  and  $32,500  of  first-mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  And  from  the  whole  transaction  he  realized  $130,000  in  money  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  of  value  between  the  first-mortgage  bonds  and  the  land-grant 
bond*  T—i A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  sale  of  the  bonds  of  that  company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  other  sales  made  on  the  same  terms  as  this  sale  f — A.  No,  sir ;  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  Wat  tLe  percentage  which  was  realized  by  Mr.  Fisher  on  those  other  sales  different 
from  that  realized  on  this  sale  ? — A.  It  averaged  about  the  same. 

Q.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  Warren  Fisher  enable  you  to  state  whether 
any  sale  of  those  bonds  was  made  to  Thomas  A.  Scott  T — A.  I  never  knew  of  Mr.  Fisher 
miking  any  sales  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Caldwell  sold  any  to  him  t— A.  No,  shr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  information  (derived  from  anybody  but 
Mr.  Caldwell)  of  a  sale  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds  to  Colonel  Scott  ? 
-A  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  State  it— A.  I  have  it  from  Mr.  Elisha  Atkins. 

Q.  State  what  you  heard. — A.  Mr.  Atkins  told  me  that  there  was  $64,000  charged  for 
seventy -five  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  which  Mr.  Tom 
Scott  had,  and  which  he  made  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  take  from  him  at  that 
price. 

Q.  State  all  you  heard  Mr.  Atkins  say  in  that  conversation. — A.  That  is  about  the  whole 
•fit 

Q.  How  did  he  say  that  Colonel  Scott  made  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  take 
those  bonds  from  him  at  that  price  T — A.  He  did  not  state. 

Q.  How  did  he  state  that  Colonel  Scott  got  those  bonds  f— A.  He  did  not  state. 

Q.  All  that  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Atkins  was  a  statement  by  him  that  Mr.  Scott 
bad  made  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  take  these  bonds  at  the  price  of  $64,000  f— 

1  No;  he  said  that  they  came  from  another  party. 

Q-  State  all  about  it. — A.  He  said  that  they  came  from  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Atkins  told  me 
that  Mr.  Blaine  gave  tbe  bonds  to  Tom  Scott,  and  that  Tom  Scott  made  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  take  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Atkins  told  you  that  this  $75,000  was  got  by  Mr.  Scott  from  Mr.  Blaine,  and  that 
Mr.  Scott  made  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  take  them  at  $64,000 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Atkins  tell  you  how  Mr.  Blaine  came  into  the  possession  of  those  bonds  T — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  from  any  source  bow  Mr.  Blaine  came  into  possession  of  those  bonds  f 
—A  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Atkins  tell  you  this  ?— A.  It  might  be  in  the  early  part  of  1872. 
Q.  Where  f — A.  In  Boston. 

Q.  What  place  in  Boston  f— A.  At  19  Douane  street  and  21  English  street 

Q  Can  you  not  fix  the  time  a  little  more  specifically  T — A.  No,  sir. 

What  business  is  carried  on  at  those  places  that  you  speak  of  7 — A.  The  one  was  the 
office  of  tbe  Adams  sugar-refinery,  and  when  it  was  broken  up  Mr.  Fisher  made  bis  office 
at  the  other  place. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  Atkins  told  you  this  f— A.  He  told  the  same  story  to  Mr. 
Fisher. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Fisher  present  when  he  told  you  this  7— A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 
<J.  Who  was  present  when  he  told  it  to  you  T — A.  Not  any  person. 
Why  did  you  not  say  so  f — A.  I  have  said  so. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  the  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Atkins  1— A.  I  cannot  tell 
yon  exactly. 

Q-  Was  it  in  tbe  day  or  evening  t— A.  If  you  want  me  to  go  into  all  tbe  particulars  I 
*ul  do  it   Mr.  Fisher  was  present,  I  think,  at  one  time. 
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By  Mr.  HvHTOM : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Fisher  was  present  when  Atkins  told  you  this?— A.  I  am 
pretty  positive  that  he  was  ;  and  Mr.  Fisher  has  told  me  repeatedly  that  Atkins  told  him  the' 
whole  story. 

Q.  Did  Atkins  state  how  Mr.  Blaine  came  into  possession  of  those  bonds  f — A.  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Blaine  had  taken  them  up  from  those  parties  in  Maine,  for  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased them — the  parties  in  this  pool.  I  understood  so  from  Mr.  Blaine  himself — that  he 
took  them  up  for  those  parties — and  I  understood  that  those  were  the  bonds  which  Tom 
Scott  had. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Blaine  himself  that  he  had  sold  these  seventy-five  bonds 
to  Colonel  Scott  1 — A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Biaine  mention  the  name  of  Tom  Scott. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  from  him  on  the  subject  of  those  bonds  T— A.  I  heard  from  him 
that  he  sold  some  of  those  bonds,  (he  did  not  say  how  many,)  and  that  he  had  to  pay  these 
men  in  Maine  for  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  say  that  he  sold  them  T — A.  He  did  not  state. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  Mr.  Blaine  that  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little 
Rock  Railroad  Company  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  Tom  Scott  and  thence  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  .Company  t— A.  Mr.  Blaine  never  stated  that  to  me. 

Q.  State  in  what  manner  he  did  speak  on  the  subject.— A.  Mr.  Blaine  used  to  complain 
about  how  he  lost  by  the  transaction,  and  about  faking  up  these  bonds  from  the  parlies  in 
Maine,  to  whom  they  had  been  sold.  Mr.  Fisher  heard  the  story  about  Mr.  Blaine  having 
sold  those  bonds  for  a  certain  amount,  and  be  told  Mr.  Blaine  about  it.  Mr.  Fisher  took  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  not  lost  anything,  because  he  had  sold  the  bonds  for  more  than 
*they  were  worth.  Mr.  Blaine's  reply  was  that  he  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  that  himself, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  money  forty-eight  hours ;  that  he  had  paid  it  over  to  those  parties 
in  Maine. 

Q.  Then  the  bonds  which  you  heard  from  Mr.  Atkins  Mr.  Blaine  had  sold  to  Mr.  Scott 
were  a  portion  of  the  bonds  that  you  have  spoken  of  in  that  transaction,  as  you  understood 
from  Mr.  Atkins  1 — A.  Mr.  Atkins  did  not  aay  from  whom  the  bonds  came.  He  did  not  say 
that  they  belonged  to  those  parties,  but  I  say  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  to  say  that  Mr.  Atkins  told  you  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  sold 
to  Scott  these  seventy-five  bonds,  and  that  Scott  had  made  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany take  them. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  from  Mr.  Blaine  that  these  bonds  which  he  sold  to  Scott,  and  which  he 
made  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  take,  were  a  portion  of  the  bonds  which  these 
parties  in  Maine  had  got  through  him  T — A.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  prefer  to  state  it 
in  my  own  words :  There  were  transactions  between  Mr.  Fi  sher  and  Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr. 
Fisher  was  urging  Mr.  Blaine  for  a  settlements.  Mr.  31aine  wrote  to  Fisher  about  the  trouble 
in  regard  to  these  bonds,  and  there  was  besides  some  outside  settlement  in  which  Mr.  Atkins 
was  directly  interested ;  letters  were  written  back  and  forth  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Fisher  urging  a  settlement.  Mr.  Atkins's  name  was  used  in  these  letters, 
and  then  Mr.  Atkins  told  me  and  Mr.  Fisher  told  me  about  this  transaction. 

Q.  You  mean  the  transaction  between  Blaine  and  Scott  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  7 — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Blaine  were  to  meet  for  a  settlement,  and  I  was 
delegated  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  sick  at  the  time,  to  make  that  settlement  for  him.  I  met 
Mr.  Blaine  in  the  Parker  House  in  Boston ,  and  the  first  words  he  said  to  me  was  that  he  waa 
glad  that  he  and  I  were  going  to  settle  this,  as  we  could  settle  it  very  easily.  "Now,"  said  be 
to  me,  "Mr.  Fisher  has  been  writing  letters  about  this  transaction.  Mr.  Atkins  does  not 
know  anything  about  it."  I  said,  "It  is  not  so,  sir."  Said  he,  "  It  is."  8aid  I,  "  Did  Mr. 
Atkins  tell  you  so  7"  Said  he,  "  He  did,  about  twenty  minutes  ago."  Said  1,  "  Atkins  did 
know  about  it."  Said  Mr.  Blaine,  "  Will  you  come-down  to  Atkins's  office  and  say  so  in  his 
presence."  1  said,  "  I  will."  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  he  had  not  taken  his  dinner  yet,  and  I 
said  that  I  would  wait  for  him.  He  went  into  the  dining-room  and  took  a  bowl  of  soup, 
and  then  I  went  with  him  to  Atkins's  office.  Mr.  Atkins  was  out,  and  Mr.  Blaine  sent  for  him. 
When  he  came  in,  I  asked  Atkins  if  that  was  so.  Atkins  said,  "  Mr.  Blaine,  I  was  mistaken. 
Mr.  Mulligan  did  tell  me."  That  is  the  whole  story.  In  this  conversation  Mr.  Blaine 
brought  up  the  same  argument  as  to  how  much  he  had  lost  by  these  bonds,  and  I  repeated 
the  story  that  I  knew  where  he  had  put  the  bonds,  and  that  he  had  got  80  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar for  them. 

Q.  What  was  his  reply  to  that  7 — A.  He  did  not  say  anything.  Mr.  Atkins  was  stand- 
ing present  at  the  time.    Mr.  Blaine  made  no  reply. 

Q.  Where  is  that  settlement  which  you  made  between  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Blaine  T — 
A.  There  is  no  record  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  that  settlement  involve  f— A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  settlement  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  investigation.   It  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  $(54,000. 

Q.  Had  it  any  connection  with  the  bonds  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  and  a  part  of  which 
you  say  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  f — A.  I  did  not  say 
whether  any  of  these  bonds  specifically  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  final  settlement  between  Mr. 
Fisher  and  Mr.  Blaine  has  anything  to  do  with  this  matter. 
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By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Did  this  settlement  relate  to  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bouds,  or  did  it  relate  to 
Northern  Pacific  bonds  f — A.  It  referred  to  both. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  Did  this  settlement  involve  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  which  Mr.  Blaine 
bad,  and  a  part  of  which  yon  heard  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  1 — A.  The  settlement  involved  a  settlement  between  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Blaine 
about  the  Little  Rock  bonds.  The  transaction  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
was  prior  to  that.  It  involved  a  settlement  about  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Little  Rock 
bonds. 

Q.  And  a  portion  of  those  Little  Rock  bonds,  yon  understood,  went  afterward  into  the 
lands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  T— A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  gone  there  previous  to 
this  settlement.  The  settlement  involved  various  things,  as  there  had  been  an  outstand- 
ing account  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Fisher. 

Q-  If  the  settlement  was  reduced  to  writing  on  that  ocacsion,  where  is  it  T — A.  Mr.  Blaine 
baa  it,  I  suppose.    I  gave  Mr.  Blaine  a  copy  of  the  account,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  original  T — A.  I  made  out  the  account  for  him,  and  there  were  never 
any  copies  kept.  The  account  was  made  out  only  from  memoranda  which  Mr.  Fisher  had 
of  private  transactions  between  himself  and  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  Where  are  those  memoranda  now  T — A.  I  suppose  they  were  all  given  up  to  Mr. 
Blaine. 

Q.  80  that  you  have  no  trace  in  writing  of  that  settlement  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  from  memory  all  that  entered  into  the  settlement. — A.  There  was  some  notes 
or  memoranda  and  some  dividends  due. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Fisher  and  I  have  had  business  relations  nearly  twenty  years,  and  Mr. 
Mulligan  knows  very  well  that  that  settlement  embraced  all  of  them. 

Mr.  HujfTON.  The  point  which  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  settlement  which  involved  these  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds,  a  portion  of  which  had  previously  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  That  makes  the  settlement  legal  evidence  under  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Fisher  and  I  have  had  continuous  business  transactions,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  my  private  business  ought  to  be  exposed. 

The  Witness.  8ome  of  these  transactions  occurred  before  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  Congress 
at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  that  settlement  besides  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  and  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  t— A.  There  was  a  settlement  about  all  these  private  matters  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  that  were  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  State  all  that  there  was  in  that  settlement  about  these  bonds.— A.  There  came  into 
the  settlement  that  contract  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  you  may 
lave  seen  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Hi'kton.  fTo  Mr.  Lawrence.]  Do  you  object  to  testimony  about  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  t 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  come  in. 

(j.  Did  this  settlement  embrace  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company,  a  part  of  which  you  had  heard  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  Scott,  and  thence  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  f — A.  There  was  a  certain  number  of 
these  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  which  Mr.  Blaine  claimed  to  be  coming  to  him 
from  Mr.  Fisher,  but  whether  they  were  part  of  these  bonds  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  this  settlement  embraced  the  bonds  which  Mr. 
Blaine  had  got  from  Mr.  Fisher  for  these  parties  in  Maine  f— -A.  The  settlement  which  Mr. 
Blaine  had  included  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds,  loans  of  money,  and  dividends 
that  were  due  to  Mr.  Blaine  for  something.  Mr.  Blaine  also  claimed  some  of  these  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  as  being  still  due  to  him  on  this  transaction. 

Q.  Did  these  bonds  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  got  previously,  and  a  portion  of  which  you  un- 
derstood had  gone  into  the  hands  of  Tom  Scott,  and  thence  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  form  an  item  in  that  settlement  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  no 
bonds  in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Blaine  claimed,  as  an  offset,  a  certain  amount  of  bonds  that 
were  due  to  him  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

Q.  Then  these  bonds,  a  part  of  which  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  did  not  enter  at  all  into  that  settlement  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Thon  that  settlement  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 

Q.  Can  you  reproduce  that  statement  7 — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  reproduce  it  approximately  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Ihrexamination  of  the  witness  was  hero  suspended,  and  the  committee  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow. 

H.  Mis.  176,  pt.  1  7 
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Washington,  June  1,  1876. 

James  Mulligan  recalled. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments  to  make 
a  personal,  and  to  me  a  painful,  statement.  When  I  first  arrived  in  this  city,  and  within 
about  fifteen  minutes  after  my  arrival,  there  came  a  communication  from  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr. 
Fisher.   Of  course  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  stating  this  under  oath. 

Mr.  Hunton.  We  so  understand  it. 

The  Witness.  There  came  a  communication  from  Mr.  Blaine  inviting  Mr.  Fisher  and  me  up 
to  his  residence.  I  declined  to  go,  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  want  to  have  it  said  that  I  had 
gone  to  seo  Mr.  Blaine.  I  wanted  to  come  into  this  committee-room  untrammeled  by  any  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Fisher  went  up  to  Mr.  Blaine's  house,  or  at  least  he  so  reported  to  me ;  and  he  told 
Mr.  Blaine  about  certain  facts  that  I  could  prove,  and  certain  letters  that  I  had  got.  Mr.  Blaine 
said  that  if  I  should  publish  them  they  would  ruin  him  for  life,  or  that  if  this  committee  should 

Sit  bold  of  them  they  would  ruin  him  for  life,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  not  surrender 
em.  I  told  him  "No,"  and  that  I  would  not  give  them  to  the  committee  unless  it  should  turn 
out  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  produce  them.  After  my  examination  here  yesterday, 
Mr.  Blaine  came  up  to  the  hotel,  the  Riggs  House  and  there  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  At- 
kins, Mr.  Fisher,  and  myself.  He  wanted  to  see  these  letters  that  I  had.  I  declined  to  let  him 
see  them.  He  prayed,  almost  went  on  his  knees — 1  would  say  on  his  knees — and  implored 
me  to  think  of  nis  six  children  and  his  wife,  and  that  if  the  committee  should  get  hold  of  this 
communication  it  would  sink  him  immediately  and  ruin  him  forever.  I  tola  him  I  should 
not  give  them  to  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  let  him  read  them.  I  said  I  would  if  he 
would  promise  me  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  that  he  would  return  them  to  me.  I  did 
let  him  read  them  over.  He  read  them  over  once,  and  called  for  them  again,  and  read  them 
over  again.  He  still  importuned  me  to  give  those  papers  up.  I  declined  to  do  it.  I  retired 
to  my  own  room  and  he  followed  me  up,  and  went  over  the  same  history  about  his  family 
and  his  children,  and  implored  me  to  give  them  up  to  him,  and  even  contemplated  suicide. 
He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  see  his  children  left  in  that  state,  and  he  then  asked  me  again  if 
I  would  not  let  him  look  over  these  papers  consecutively,  (I  had  them  numbered.)  I  told 
him  I  would  if  he  would  return  them  to  me.  He  took  the  papers,  read  them  all  over,  and 
among  them  I  had  a  memorandum  that  I  had  made  by  way  of  synopsis  of  the  letters, 
and  referring  to  the  numbers  of  the  letters — a  synopsis  containing  the  points  of  the  letters. 
I  had  made  that  memorandum  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  here  when  questioned.  He  asked 
me  to  let  him  read  the  letters,  and  I  showed  him  this  statement,  too.  After  he  had  them 
read,  he  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  those  papers ;  if  I  wanted  to  use  them.  I  told 
him  I  never  wapted  to  use  the  papers,  nor  would  not  show  them  to  the  committee,  unless 
when  I  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  give  them  to  him. 
There  was  one  letter  in  particular  that  he  wanted  me  to  give  him.  I  told  him  I  would  not 
do  it,  and  the  only  reason  I  would  not  do  it  wan  because  I  Baw  it  stated  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers  here  (the  Star,  I  think,.)  that  the  Blaine  party  were  going  to  completely  break  down 
the  testimony  that  I  had  given  yesterday — that  tbey  were  satisfied  about  that.  I  said  I  should 
not  publish  these  letters  unless  my  testimony  was  impeached  or  impunned.  That  was  the 
only  reason  that  I  wanted  to  keep  them,  but  I  wanted  to  keep  them  for  that  purpose.  These 
are  the  facts,  gentlemen,  and  I  leave  them  to  you.  If  I  understand  the  order  under  which 
this  committee  meets,  this  committee  has  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  I 
want  this  committtee  to  get  for  me  those  papers.  Mr.  Blaine  has  got  them  and  would  not 
give  them  up  to  me. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  desire  to  be  sworn  immediately  as  to  this  point. 

Mr.  HUNTON,  (to  Mr.  Mulligan.)  Is  this  statement  that  you  have  made  a  statement 
voluntarily  made  by  you,  without  the  suggestion  of  anybody  f  Has  anybody  outside  the 
Blaine  party  requested  you  to  make  this  statement,  or  have  any  members  of  the  committee 
requested  you  to  do  bo  T — A.  No,  sir  ;  no  living  person.  There  were  only  these  two  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Fisher,  present  at  the  time,  and  they  rather  prevailed  upon  me  to 
give  these  letters  up. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  Mr.  Blaine  has  those  letters? — A.  Yes;  he  took  them  from  me  last  night. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  surrendered  them  to  him  T — A.  No  person  but  he  and  I. 
He  came  down  into  Mr.  Atkins's  room  and  Mr.  Fisher's.  I  had  the  letters,  and  said  I  would 
never  give  them  up;  but  they  prevailed  upon  me  to  give  them  up.  I  demanded  of  him  to 
give  me  up  my  own  memorandum.  He  said  they  were  his  letters,  written  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
and  I  said  they  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Fisher.  I  did  not  get  them  surreptitiously.  They 
were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Fisher  for  any  purpose  that  I  deemed  proper.  Mr.  Blaine  further- 
more said  to  me,  when  he  first  met  me,  that  some  person  told  him  I  was  coming  on  here.  I 
say  now,  under  oath,  that  I  have  no  unfriendly  feelings  to  Mr.  Blaine  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Hunton: 

Q.  Has  either  member  of  the  committee  hud  any  conversation  with  you  since  your  exam- 
in  uion  yesterday  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  letters  did  70a  surrender  to  Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  There  were  fourteen  that  I 
had  numbered,  and  there  are  aboat  four  more,  in  another  envelope,  making  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen letters  and  one  statement  abont  that  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Whose  statement  was  that— I  mean  who  made  it  f — A.  It  came  from  Mr.  Blaine. 
They  are  all  from  Mr.  Blaine,  and  under  his  own  signature. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  first  delivered  these  letters  to  Mr.  Blaine  to  read,  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  return  them  ? — A.  Mr.  Atkins,  and  I  think  Mr.  Fisher  was  in  the 
room,  when  I  first  gave  them  to  him,  on  the  promise  that  he  would  return  them  to  me.  I 
then  retired  from  that  room,  and  he  came  up  to  my  room  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  let 
him  see  them  again,  and  I  told  him  I  had  let  him  see  them  once,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
them  that  he  had  not  read.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  them  again,  and  I  asked  him  whether, 
upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  give  them  back  to  me,  and  he  said  he  would.  He 
admitted  to  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Atkins  that  the  only  thing  that  made  him  not  give  up  the 
papers  to  me  was  my  remark  that,  if  any  reports  were  made  where  tliu  veracity  of  my  testi- 
mony was  impugned,  I  should  publish  those  letters.  I  told  Mr.  FUlier  and  Mr.  Atkins  that 
I  said  that   I  say  so  now,  too. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  What  became  of  the  memorandum  that  was  with  those  letters  T — A.  He  (Mr.  Blaine) 
has  it. 

By  Mr.  Huntox  : 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  gave  up  the  letters  to  Mr.  Blaine  the  last  time  ? — A.  No 
person  but  he  and  I.    He  followed  me  up  to  my  own  room. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  f — A.  I  should  say  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Upon  what  evening  did  you  come  to  town  ?— A.  On  Tuesday  evening  last. 

(j.  When  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Fisher  asking  that  you  and  he  come  to  his 
room,  you  did  not  got — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  Mr.  Blaine  before  you  were  summoned  yesterday  ? — 
A  Tes ;  he  came  to  me  when  I  was  trotting  shaved  in  the  barber's  shop. 

Q-  When  ? — A.  After  the  messenger  went  back  to  say  that  I  would  not  go  up,  he  came 
down.   I  was  not  in  the  hotel  probably  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  in  that  interview  f— A.  He  shook  hands  with  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  summoned.  I  told  him  yes,  and  showed  him  my  summons,  and  he  read 
it  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  advised  by  parties  here  that  I  was  coming  on  from  Boston. 

Q.  Who  heard  this  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Blaine  f — A.  Mr.  Fisher  was  sitting 
in  the  barber's  chair.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  heard  it  or  not.  I  was  in  one  barber's 
chair  and  Mr.  Fisher  was  in  another,  and  the  barber  was  there.  We  three  were  as  contigu- 
ous nearly  as  we  are  now. 

Q.  You  were  not  being  shaved  at  that  moment  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  waiting  for  Mr. 
Fisher  to  get  through.  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  he  heard  I  was  unfriendly  to  him,  and  I  asked 
him  if  I  ever  manifested  any  disposition  of  that  kind,  or  what  made  him  think  so.  I  wanted 
him  to  give  me  bis  informant,  but  he  would  not  do  it.  He  then  asked  me  some  questions 
about  what  I  would  testify  to,  and  I  told  him  I  declined  to  have  any  conversation  with  him, 
and  wanted  to  come  into  this  committee-room  without  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  begged 
him  not  to  ask  me. 

Q.  Was  that  your  only  interview  with  him  previous  to  your  examination  of  yesterday  I— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  and  Mr.  Fisher  have  an  interview  f— A.  Mr.  Fisher  went  to  his  house  and  he 
■est  Mr.  Fisher,  or  at  least  so  Mr.  Fisher  reported  to  me,  wanting  me  up  there.  Mr.  Fisher 
came  back  twice  saying  that  Mr.  Blaine  wanted  me  up  there,  and  to  see  if  he  could  not  get 
these  papers  from  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Fisher  reported  to  you  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  down  and  reported  to  me,  saying 
that  Mr.  Blaine  wanted  me  up  there. 
Q.  He  came  down  twice  for  you  7 — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Frye.  The  witness  said  in  order  to  get  those  papers. 

The  WITNESS.  That  is  what  Mr.  Fisher  reported  to  me— that  he  wanted  to  see  me— not  to 
get  the  papers,  but  to  see  him  about  those  papers. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  letters  and  the  statement  which  you  say  you 
frarrendered  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  which  he  refused  to  surrender  to  you  f — A.  Well,  I  think  I 
know  about  the  points  that  were  in  them— anything  that  is  material  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Blaise.  I  shall  object  to  the  committee  going  into  my  private  letters  until  my  state- 
ment about  this  matter  is  first  heard.  I  wish  to  make  my  statement  first  if  the  committee 
will  hear  me. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  want  you  to  state  anything  in  those  letters  which  bears  upon  your 
testimony  of  yesterday  concerning  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds,  which 
yon  understood  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  Thomas  A.  Scott. 

Mr.  Fete.  I  will  object  to  that.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions  to 
ty     foundation  of  tne  objection  which  I  make  t 

Mr.  Hchton.  State  your  objection  to  the  question  first.  . 

M.  Frye.  I  desire  to  show  by  the  witness  that  those  letters  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Blaino 
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to  Mr.  Fisher ;  that  they  were  in  a  safe  occupied  by  Mr.  Fisher ;  that  this  witness  having  no 
right  whatever  to  them,  they  not  beiug  his  property  at  all,  took  possession  of  them  and 
brought  them  here  to  Washington ;  that  there  is  nowhere  in  any  of  the  letters  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  any  bonds  that  were  sold  to  Caldwell,  to  Fisher,  to  Tom  Scott,  or  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Hukton.  If  there  is  not,  he  will  so  answer.  I  have  framed  my  question  with  that 
direct  view. 

Mr.  Fkye.  There  may  be  a  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Blaise.  I  wish  to  ask  the  committee  before  you  go  into  the  contents  of  those  letters 
to  let  me  make  my  statement. 

Mr.  Hunton.  We  will  give  you  a  hearing,  but  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  inject 
anything  into  the  testimony  of  this  witness  at  this  point, 

Mr.  Blaine.  What  I  mean  is  that  this  question  of  the  possession  of  the  letters  is  one  that 
stands  alone.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  every  other  matter.  After  you  go  into  it  and  have 
disposed  of  it,  the  other  matter  can  be  quite  as  properly  proceeded  with  ;  and  before  the  wit- 
ness proceeds  any  further,  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  personal  matter  which 
he  has  broached  in  connection  with  the  possession  of  these  letters. 

Mr.  Hunton.  We  are  examining  him  as  to  those  letters  now.  I  do  not  think  it  is  bes  t 
to  inject  anything  into  the  testimony  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Frye.  The  witness  made  it  a  matter  of  privilege  by  asking  permission  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate statement  in  reference  to  a  matter  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Blaine.  He  has  injected  his  personal  statement,  and  I  want  to  make  a  counter-state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  put  you  at  a  disadvantage,  Mr. 
Blaine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  regular  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Are  you  going  to  proceed  now  with  the  examination  without  allowing  any 
explanation  of  this  statement  that  has  been  made  1 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  regular  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Blaine.  It  does  not  strike  me  that  that  is  quite  fair  play.  I  do  not  want  the  im- 
pression to  go  forth  to  the  world  in  regard  to  these  letters  as  this  man  has  stated  it,  without 
my  having  an  opportunity  of  making  my  statement. 

Mr.  Hunton.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  its  going  forth  to  the  world  without  your 
having  such  opportunity.  Your  statement,  so  far  as  I  can  control  it,  will  be  before  the  com- 
mittee in  ample  time  for  publication  at  the  same  time  with  this  witness's  statement. 

Mr.  Frye.  There  is  this  further  objection :  The  witness  is  now  asked  to  testify  relative  to  the 
contents  of  certain  letters  not  his  letters  at  all ;  but  other  letters.  He  states  in  reply  that  he 
thinks  he  can  tell  something  that  was  in  them.  These  letters,  if  his  statement  is  true,  are  all  in 
existence  and  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine  has  not  declined  to  furnish  them,  nor 
has  he  intimated  that  he  will  decline.  I  submit  that  there  is  no  rule  of  evidence  by  which  you 
can  interrogate  this  witness  relative  to  the  contents  of  these  letters  until  they  are  shown  to 
be  lost,  or  until  it  is  shown  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  committee  to  have  the  letters 
themselves.  I  make  that  as  a  legal  objection  to  asking  this  witness  what  is  in  the  letters. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Your  objection  would  possibly,  in  a  court  of  justice,  .be  well  taken,  but 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  full  committee  that  this  committee  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law.  If  the  statement  of  the  witness  be  true,  and  Mr.  Blaine  has  the  letters, 
then  the  question  asked  the  witness  is  at  once  answered  by  the  production  ot  the  letters.  If 
Mr.  Blaine  controverts  the  statement  of  the  witness,  and  does  not  produce  the  letters,  we  have 
a  right  to  examine  the  witness  about  them  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth. 

Mr.  Frye.  If  Mr.  Blaine  took  the  letters,  they  are  in  existence.  They  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed at  all.  If  the  witness  gives  a  statement  at  all  as  to  the  conteuts  of  those  letters,  it 
can  only  be  a  garbled  statement.  You  are  searching  for  facts ;  you  do  not  want  garbled 
facts,  provided  you  can  have  the  real  facts.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  man  would  garble 
them  any  more  than  any  other  man,  but  any  man  stating  the  coutents  of  letters  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  unable  to  state  exactly  what  they  contained.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Blaine  would  say  to  you  that  there  was  not  a  single  word  in  these  letters  from  beginning  to 
end,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Caldwell  or  Mr.  Scott  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
ever  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  any  bonds  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  of  this  railroad 
in  Arkansas.  It  may  be  that  he  would  say  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  word  in  the  letters 
indicating,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  bonds  which  you  are  inquiring  about  and  the 
transaction  which  you  are  seeking,  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  bonds  which  Mr. 
Blaine  had  of  that  road. 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  witness  has  stated  that  those  letters  were  given  to  Mr.  Blaine  un- 
der a  pledge  from  Mr.  Blaine  that  they  should  be  returned  to  him.  Assuming  that  Mr. 
Blaine  has  those  letters,  he  has  violated  that  promise,  and  he  has  not  offered  to  produce 
them  to  the  committee.  I  have  asked  the  witness  a  question  as  to  the  contents  of  those 
letters,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution.  That  is  perfectly 
proper.  If  Mr.  Blaine  is  apprehensive  that  the  witness  will  give  a  garbled  statement  inad- 
vertently, or  otherwise,  the  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands  to  produce  the  letters.  If  he  de- 
clines to  produce  tl  e  letters,  then  this  evidence  is  legitimate. 
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Mr.  Blaine.  I  would  prefer  making  a  statement  in  advance,  but  if  the  question  is  in- 
sisted upon,  I  bare  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Frye.  Mr.  Blaine  may  desire  time  to  consider  whether  he  will  pass  the  letters  over 
to  the  committee  or  not. 

Mr.  Huston.  When  Mr.  Blaine  makes  that  request  of  the  committee,  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  would  have  formed  part  of  the  statement  which  I  asked  permission  to 
make. 

Mr.  Ashe.  I  would  suggest  this :  the  witness  has  sworn  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  a  memo- 
randum which  this  witness  made  of  the  contents  of  each  of  those  letters,  and  he  swears 
that  Mr.  Blaine  promised  to  return  it  to  him,  but  has  not  done  so.  If  Mr.  Blaine  will  pro- 
dace  that  memorandum  to  the  committee,  the  committee  will  only  examine  the  witness  as 
to  such  letters  as  the  memorandum  indicates  to  bear  upon  the  point  under  inquiry.  Mr. 
Blaine  can  then  meet  the  witness's  answers  by  showing  the  letter  itself  to  the  committee, 
which  will  not  go  on  the  record  if  it  is  found  that  the  memorandum  does  not  correctly  state 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  the  matter  will  not  go  any  further. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  think  I  could  simplify  this  matter  very  much  if  I  could  be  allowed  to 
make  a  statement  at  this  point.   I  think  I  could  aid  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Mr.  Blame  has  had  those  letters  since  last  night,  and  if  this  witness 
has  spoken  the  truth,  he  has  got  them  under  circumstances  which  do  not  entitle  him  to  re- 
tain them.  If  the  letters  do  bear  upon  this  qoestion,  we  are  entitled  to  them,  and  if  we 
cannot  get  them,  we  have  a  right  to  prove  their  contents,  but  all  this  can  be  obviated  by 
Mr.  Blaine's  producing  the  letters. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Blaine's  statement  might  furnish  a  reason  which  would  show  that 
the  letters  were  totally  incompetent. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  anything  that  we  have  not  a  clear  right  to  do,  nor 
do  I  desire  to  omit  doing  anything  that  we  ought  to  do,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  think  we 
should  change  the  current  of  the  examination  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  any  examination  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letters  should 
be  postponed  until  after  Mr.  Blaine  shall  have  had  opportunity  to  reply,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee may  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  there  is  anything  in  them  that  is 
competent  under  the  resolution  which  authorizes  us  to  investigate.  The  question  which  has 
arisen  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Blaine  became  possessed  of  these  letters 
is,  as  it  were,  an  interlocutory  matter,  and  Mr.  Blaine's  statement  as  to  it  can,  with  entire 
propriety,  be  heard  at  once,  and  I  think  it  should  be. 

(It  was  decided  that  the  examination  should  not  now  be  interrupted,  but  shoull  procead 
upon  the  question  last  put,  which  was  now  read,  as  follows :) 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  anything  in  those  letters  which  bears  upon  your  testimony  of  yes- 
terday concerning  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds,  which  you  understood 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  Thomas  A.  Scott. — A.  In  my 
testimony  of  yesterday  I  was  asked  if  I  had  any  other  testimony  than  what  Mr.  Atkins 
had  said  about  these  bonds,  and  I  said  yes  ;  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  acknowledged  it  himself 
in  a  letter.  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  writing  to  Mr.  Blaine  for  some  time  about  a  settlement, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  always  urged  about  some  back  bonds  that  were  due  him  as  commissions  on 
the  sale  of  the  bonds,  and  saying  that  he  was  very  short  of  money,  and  had  lost  consider- 
able by  this  transaction,  and  that  he  would  have  to  take  up  these  bonds  from  the  parties  who 
had  them,  (or  that  he  had  taken  them  up.)  Mr.  Fisher  wrote  him  back  that  he  (Blaine) 
had  not  lost  any  money,  because  he  (Fisher)  knew  where  he  had  sold  the  bonds  and  got 
this  large  amount  of  money  for  them. 

Q.  What  large  amount  T— A.  These  $64,000.  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Fisher  (I 
may  not  give  his  exact  words,  but  this  is  the  purport  of  them)  that  that  money  that  he  had 
obtained  be  did  not  have  in  his  possession  forty-eight  hours ;  that  he  had  not  made  it  for 
himself,  but  that  he  had  turned  it  over  to  those  innocent  parties,  (alluding  to  the  Maine  par- 
tie*-)   I  cannot  give  the  date  of  the  letter. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  memorandum  of  the  contents  of  those  letters  ? — A.  Yes,  of  fourteen 
of  them. 

Q.  And  that  memorandum  Mr.  Blaine  obtained  from  you  yesterday  evening? — A.  Yes. 
<j.  And  refused  to  return  it  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  how  von  got  possession  of  these  letters. — A.  I  was  Mr.  Fisher's  confidential 
clerk.  I  was  with  the  Adams  sugar-refinery,  but  was  doing  some  private  writing  for  Mr. 
Fisher.  The  Adams  sugar-refinery  dissolved  in  1871,  and  all  those  papers  were  in  Mr. 
Fisher's  private  desk.  Some  of  them  were,  however,  got  afterward.  Mr.  Fisher  and  I  were 
together  in  Doane  street,  after  we  left  the  refinery.  There  was  nothing  secret  in  these 
papers,  as  between  Mr.  Fisher  and  me.  He  told  me  that  these  papers  were  mine.  He  knew 
•bout  my  bringing  them  here.  He  went  with  me  last  Sunday  to  the  safe,  and  got  the  papers 
out,  and  told  me  I  could  do  what  I  pleased  with  them.  He  saw  them  with  me  in  the  hotel 
bere,  and  read  them  when  he  was  there ;  I  have  not  taken  them  surereptitiously,  otherwise 
than  as  I  have  stated. 

<i.  Did  Mr.  Fisher  demand  them  of  you  at  any  time  t— A.  No,  sir ;  he  always  told  me 
that  they  were  at  my  disposal  at  any  time. 
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Q.  Upon  what  ground  did  Mr.  Blaine  refuse  to  return  those  letters,  or  the  memorandum 
of  them  f — A.  He  asked  me  what  purpose  I  wanted  with  those  letters.  He  said  be  did  not 
want  them  to  go  before  the  committee  or  the  world.  1  told  him,  that  if  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  under  my  testimony,  to  produce  these  letters  to  the  committee,  I  should  not  do  it,  and 
should  not  use  them  for  any  other  purpose  excepting  that  if  my  veracity  and  my  honor 
were  at  stake,  I  should  publish  them.  I  said  so  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  At- 
kins last  night,  and  I  say  so  now.  If  I  have  these  letters,  and  if  my  testimony  is  impugned 
in  any  way,  I  shall,  in  vindication  of  myself,  make  them  public.  I  consider  I  have  a  per- 
fect nght  to  do  so ;  they  were  given  to  me  voluntarily  ;  Mr.  Fisher  is  here  present,  and  can 
speak  for  himself. 

Q.  What  reasons  did  Mr.  Blaine  give  you  for  desiring  to  suppress  those  letters  T — A.  That 
they  would  ruin  him  for  ever;  he  contemplated  suicide,  and  appealed  to  me  in  every  way  he 
could.  He  began  then  to  talk  lolitics,  and  about  his  friends.  I  talked  freely  to  him.  He 
asked  me  if  I  liked  my  present  position,  and  I  told  him  no,  I  did  not  care  about  it.  He 
asked  me  how  I  should  like  a  political  office,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  care  about  one.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  a  consulship. 

By  Mr.  Fhve  : 

Q.  Was  any  one  present  at  that  timet— A.  No,  sir:  I  state  that  upon  my  own  veracity* 
Mr.  Blaine  is  here,  and  is  listening  to  what  I  say.  I  consider  my  word  as  good  as  that  o' 
any  man  that  ever  lived.  I  told  him  there  was  no  political  office  that  I  wanted. 

By  Mr. Huston: 

Q.  You  have  come  before  the  committee,  and  related  these  facts  upon  your  own  motion 
only  t — A.  Upon  my  own  motion  only. 

Q.  Without  consultation  ? — A.  Without  consultation  or  admonition  from  any  one,  and 
rather  against  the  other  gentlemen  who  advised  me  not  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  other  gentlemen  t— A.  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Fisher.  They  said  they  thought  I 
ought  not  to  do  it,  and  advised  me  not  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  in  those  fourteen  letters  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Fisher  which  bears 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  this  inquiry,  to  wit,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  which 
went  afterward  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  T — A.  Mind  you,  sir, 
I  do  not  know  about  what  particular  bonds  went  into  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
There  are  bonds  that  Mr.  Blaine  <rot  from  Mr. Fisher;  whether  those  were  the  particular 
bonds  or  not,  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Blaine  himself  said,  or  I  understood  from  his  letters,  that 
these  bonds  that  went  in  there  were  tbe  bonds  that  came  from  these  parties  named.  Whether 
they  were  his  own  bonds  that  he  got  this  commission  on  I  do  not  know.  There  was  one 
letter  in  the  package  where  he  told  Mr.  Fisher  bow  much  was  due  on  these  bonds.  He  told 
him  he  bad  received  $55,000  of  bonds  from  him  and  $20,000  from  Caldwell  on  an  outside 
matter;  that  is,  $55,000  of  bonds  on  Mr.  Fisher's  account,  (as  percentage  that  be  was  to  get 
upon  those  sales  of  bonds,  to  which  I  testified  yesterday,)  and  the  $20,000  of  bonds  which 
he  trot  from  Mr.  Caldwell. 

Q.  Two  sums,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  $75,000  of  bonds  T— A.  Yes. 

Did  he  say  in  that  letter  that  those  bonds  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific 
oad  Company,  through  Thomas  A.  Scott  7— A.  Not  in  that  letter ;  he  did  not  mention 
Mr.  Scott's  name  in  any  thing,  but  Mr.  Fisher  wrote  to  him  telling  him  that  he  (Fisher) 
knew  where  those  bonds  went,  and  that  he  (Blaine)  got  so' much  for  them,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
wrote  back  that  if  Mr.  Fisher  thought  he  (Mr.  Blaine)  benefited  by  the  transaction,  he  waa 
mistaken;  that  he  had  not  bad  the  money  forty -eight  hours  when  he  passed  it  over  to  these 
parties. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  What  were  tbe  bonds  that  went  to  the  Maine  parties :  what  denomination  of  bonds ; 
were  they  land-grant  or  first-mortgage  bonds? — A.  [Referring  to  memorandum.]  I  can 
tell  you,  sir,  and  I  presume  you  won't  dispute  it,  because  it  is  in  your  own  handwriting. 
[Producing  memorandum-book  labeled  Warren  Fisher,  jr.,  private,  which  -he  hands  to  the 
chairman.]  There  are  all  the  parties'  names,  if  you  want  them.  You  can  have  the  whole 
history  now. 

By  Mr.  Hlnton  : 
Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this  book  t— A.  James  G.  Blaine's. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Now,  proceed  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  The  $130,000  bonds  that  were  sold  to  these  differeut  parties  here  were 
first-mortgage  bonds. 

By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Q.  They  were  first-mortgage  and  not  land-grant  bonds  ? — A.  Yes.  The  next  sale  was  on 
a  different  "lay"  from  that  other. 

By  Mr.  Hunton: 

Q.  Was  that  to  the  Maine  parties  7 — A.  Yet ;  and  sold  on  a  different  basis.   One  man 
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had  $8,000  land-grant  bonds  and  $10,000  first-mortgage  bonds.  That  was  $18,000  for  one 
nan.  Another  man  had  $6,000  land-grant  bonds  and  $7,500  first-mortgage  bonds.  An- 
other bad  $5,000  land-grant  bonds  and  $6,250  first-mortgage  bonds.  Another  had  $3,000 
land-grant  bonds  and  $1 1,250  first-mortgage  bonds. 

Q.  Were  all  the  sales  which  you  have  referred  to  made  by  or  through  Mr.  Blaine  ? — A. 
Ye.. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  the  bonds  you  have  just  spoken  of  as  coming  to  these  purchasers, 
what  sort  of  bonds  did  Mr.  Blaine  get  T— A.  He  was  to  get  $130,000  of  land-grant  bonds, 
and  $32,500  of  first-mortgage  bonds. 

By  Mr.  Blaise  : 

Q.  Too  do  not  testify  that  I  actually  got  these  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  say  there  is  about  $30,000 
that  are  due  you  yet. 

By  Mr.  Hcntos  : 

Q.  That  is,  that  he  got  all  except  thirty -six  bonds  t — A.  Tes. 

By  Mr.  Frte: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  sent  to  him  or  to  the  Maine  men? — A.  I  know 
that  the  men  paid  their  subscriptions  to  me,  and  I  gave  receipts  for  them. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Blaine  got  his  T — A.  I  sent  the  other  parties'  bonds 
to  them  by  express,  and  Mr.  Blaine  got  his. 

By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  Ton  sent  by  express  the  bonds  to  the  Maine  party,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Blaine 
his  in  person  t — A.  No,  I  didn't  deliver  them  to  him  in  person,  but  Mr.  Fisher  did  so. 
Mr.  Blaine  has  acknowledged  that  he  got  all  those.   I  gave  him  myself  one  lot  of  fortv. 

Q.  He  got  all  those  $130,000  land-bonds,  and  $32,500  of  first-mortgage  bonds  except 
$36,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  thirty-six  bonds  f — A.  Yes. 

The  followiug  are  the  contents  of  the  memorandum-book  produced  by  the  witness,  and 
which  is  labeled  on  the  outer  cover : 

"  Warren  Fisher,  jr. ;  private." 

[First  page  of  mem.-book.] 

Synopsis  on  next  and  following  pages  of  the  contracts  made  through  J.  Q.  Blaine  by 
Wtrren  Fisher,  jr.,  as  assignee  of  the  contract  for  building  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad. 

[Second  and  third  pages  of  mem. ■book.'} 

Contracts  made  by  Warren  Fisher,  jr.,  with  the  following-named  persons  to  deliver  the 
stock  and  bonds  named,  on  their  paying  the  amounts  named  : 


Name. 


A&P.  Cobum  

X  Peter  F.  8anbora  

X Anson  P.Morrill  

X  Ralph  C.  Johnson  

XP.  R.  Haxeltine  

XC.  B.  Haxeltine  

XN.  P.  Monroe  

XA.  W.  Johnson,  (dec'd) 
XH.  H.  Johnson...... . . 

XPhilo  Heraey  

xLotM.  Morrill  

XA.  B.  Farnell  

•Jos.  H.  Williams  

XC.  M.  Bailey  


Residence. 


Skowhegan. 
Augusta  . . , 
Readfield  .. 
Belfast  


Augusta .. 


Winthrop.. 


To  pay. 


$50,oooy 

10,000 
10,000^/ 
✓10, 000 
l/5, 000 
1/5,000 
l/5,000 
1/5.000 
✓5,000 
1/5,000 
>/5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1/5,000 


To  receive— 


Common 
stock. 


$50,000 

10, 000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5, 000 
5,  000 
5, 000 
5,000 
5,  000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$130,000  $130,000 


Preferred 
stock. 


$50,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$130,000 


1st  m. 
bonds. 


$50,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$130, 000 


•[The  name,  Jos.  H.  Williams— $5,000,"  is  erased  in  pencil.]   (See  over.) 
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[4fA  page  of  memorandum-book.'] 

In  addition  to  the  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  and  first-mortgage  bonds  agreed  to  be 
delivered  to  the  respective  parties  named  on  preceding  page,  Mr.  Fisher  agrees  to  deliver  to 
J.  O.  Blaine  a  similar  amount  of  land-bonds  and  25  per  cent*  of  first  mort.  bonds,  viz : 

Land-bonds,  7s,  $130,000. 

First-mortgage  bonds  6s,  832,500. 

The  same  to  be  del'd  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  soon  as  ready  for  distribution. 

[5th  page  of  memorandum-book.  ] 
The  other  contracts  on  different  bases  are  as  follows : 

1.  With  Joseph  A.  Sanborn  and^Charles  M.  Bailey,  Mr.  Fisher  agrees  to  deliver: 
88,000  common  stock. 
X  8,000  preferred  stock. 
8,000  land-bonds. 
10,000  first-mortgage  bonds. 
All  for  $12,500.  payable— 

$600  )         83,000  November  25,1869. 
$2, 200  >  3,000  December  5, 1869. 

$1,700  )  2,500  January  5, 1870. 

800  February  5, 1870. 
800  March  5, 1870. 
800  April  5,1870. 
800  May  5, 1870. 
800  June  5,1870. 


12,500 

The  amounts  inclosed  on  left-hand  margin  above  $600,  $2,208,  $1,700,  are  payable  by 
Mr.  Fisher  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

[6th  page  memorandum-book,~\ 

2.  With  James  M.  Hagar,  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Fisher  agrees  to  deliver : 
$6,000  common  stock. 
6,000  preferred  stock. 
6,000  land-bonds,  7s. 
7,500  first-mortgage  bonds,  6s 
All  for  $9,500,  payable  — 
$1,200  )    $3,000  November  25, 1869. 
$1,400  >     2,000  December  5, 1869. 
$900  )     1,500  January  5, 1870. 

600  February  5, 1870. 
600  March  5, 1870. 
600  April  5, 1870. 
600  May  5.1870. 
600  June  5, 1870. 


9,500 

The  amounts  inclosed  on  left-hand  margin  above,  viz,  $1,200,  $1,400,  $900,  are  payable 
by  Mr.  Fisher  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

[7th  page  of  memorandum-book."] 

Contract  delivered. 

3.  With  Jeremiah  Prescott,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Fisher  agrees  to  deliver : 
$5,000  common  stock. 
5,000  preferred  stock. 
5,000  land-bonds. 
6,250  first-mortgage  bonds. 
All  for  $6,150  payable  — 
$l,15u)      $2,650  November  15, 1869. 

500  December  5, 1869. 
500  January  5, 1870. 
500  February  5, 1870. 
500  March  5, 1870. 
500  April  5, 1870. 
500  May  5, 1870. 
500  June  5, 1870. 


6.150 

The  amount  inclosed  on  left-hand  margin  (Si  ,150)  is  payable  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  Mr.  Blaine 
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Contract  delivered. 

4.  With  Joseph  A.  Sanborn,  of  East  Readfield,  Me.,  Mr.  Fisher  ajrees  to  deliver: 
19.000  common  stock. 
9,000  preferred  stock. 
9,000  land-bonds,  7s. 
1 1,250  first-mortgage  bonds. 
All  for  $15,000,  payable— 

$3,400  I    $7,000  December  5, 1869. 
$2,600  S     3,500  January  5, 1870. 

900  February  5, 1870. 

900  March  5, 1870. 

900  April  5,1870. 

900  May  5, 1870. 

900  Jnne  5, 1870. 


15,000 

The  amounts  inclosed  on  left-hand  margin  above,  $3,100,  $'2,603,  are  payable,  Mr.  Fisher 
to  Mr  Blaine, 

The  Witness.  I  desire  to  say  that  as  to  the  entry  to  the  name  of  "Jos.  H.  Williams  " 
that  stock  was  not  delivered.  He  made  one  payment,  but  afterward  withdrew,  and  then  Mr. 
Fuller  refunded  him  his  money ;  and  so,  of  course,  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  entitled  to  the  $5,000 
of  those  bonds,  and  his  amount  was  reduced  by  that ;  he  was  only  entitled  to  $157,000.  He 
was  to  get  the  $162,000 ;  but  when  this  fell  through  it  reduced  the  percentage.  This  mem- 
orandum was  made  here  before  it  was  known  that  this  man  would  back  out. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  "  This  man  "  is  the  man  Williams,  whose  name  is  erased  T— A.  Yes,  it  was  all  figured 
out  there,  and  he  bad  paid  his  first  installment,  but  afterward  went  out.  This  memorandum 
was  made  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  going  out.  This  memorandum-book  con- 
tains an  account  of  all  the  main  bonds,  and  explains  itself.  All  these  bonds  (indicating 
die  bonds  forming  the  second  transaction  in  the  memorandum-book)  were  sold  for  so  much 
cash ;  the  parties  got  so  many  bonds  for  so  much  money.  There  is  the  amount  indicated  in 
the  margin,  which  Mr.  Blaine  got.  At  the  foot  there  is  indicated  the  amount  of  cash  re- 
ceived. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  this  contract  for  the  sale  of  bonds  on  page  5  of  that 
memorandum- book,  they  were  sold  for  an  installment  in  cash  amounting  to  $12,500  ? — A.  Yes. 
Here  is  the  amount  of  bonds  and  stock  they  got,  and  there  is  the  amount  of  cash  they  paid 
for  it 

Q.  That  is,  the  amount  of  cash  received  was  $12,500  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  oat  of  that  $12,500  which  Mr.  Fisher  received,  Mr.  Blaine  got  $GU0,  $2,200,  and 
$l,70Qf- A.  Yes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1376 
James  G.  Blaine,  at  bis  own  request,  made  the  following  statement  under  oath : 
The  last  witness  (Mr.  Mulligan)  opened  his  statement  this  morning  by  detailing  some 
facts  in  regard  to  the  possession  by  him  of  certain  letters  which  came  into  my  possession. 
To  begin  where  be  did,  I  received,  through  a  third  party,  a  telegram  on  Monday,  stating 
that  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Mulligan  were  on  their  way  as  witnesses,  the  latter  unfriendly.  Just 
u  that  time  my  mind  was  considerably  filled  with  the  story  about  the  Northern  Pacific  mat- 
ter, which  bad  come  out  through  the  letter  of  Mr.  Aquilla  Adams,  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected « ith  Mr.  Fisher  in  business ;  and  when  I  ascertained  on  what  train  Mr.  Fisher  was 
coming,  I  sent  a  servant  with  a  note  to  his  hotel,  saying  that  I  would  like  to  have  him  and  Mr. 
Mulligan  call  at  my  house  at  their  leisure,  in  relation  to  the  Northern  Pacific  matter  and  Mr. 
Adams's  letter.  Mr.  Fisher  called ;  Mulligan  was  not  willing  to  call.  I  called  at  the  Riggs 
House,  and  I  found  Mulligan  sitting  in  a  barber's  chair.  I  shook  hands  with  him ;  we  are  not 
new  acquaintances  by  any  means.  Ibave  known  him  twenty  -five  years;  and  I  said,  addressing 
him  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  "  James,  they  report  that  you  are  here  an  enemy 
of  mine."  He  made  some  jocular  or  other  evasive  answer,  and  then  said  that  he  didn't  want 
to  come  to  my  bouse,  because  he  didn't  wish  to  converse  with  me  here  in  any  way  about  the 
natter  before  he  testified.  I  had  a  little  conversation  afterward  directly  with  Mr.  Fisher, 
in  whkb  Mr.  Fisher  said  to  me  that  Mulligan  had  a  good  many  of  my  private  letters ; 
that  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not  think,  that  they  bore  upon  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, but  that  they  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  business  which,  for  a  number  of  years, 
had  been  going  on  between  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself.  Mr.  Fisher  has  been  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period  associated 
with  my  wife's  brother  in  business  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Mulligan  was  the  confidential  clerk 
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for  many  years  of  another  brother  of  my  wife's  in  business,  so  that  I  know  the  parties  inti- 
mately. Mr.  Fisher  intimated  that  Mulligan  had  these  letters,  and,  without  distinctly  saying 
so,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  not  the  least  reluctant  in  the  world  to  get  them  all  out, 
whether  they  bore  upon  the  matter  under  investigation  or  not.    I  did  not  converse  with  Mulli- 
gan at  all  until  yesterday,  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  when  I  discovered,  I  thought,  a  very  great 
readiness  on  his  part  to  travel  out  of  the  record  and  tell  a  great  many  things  relating  to  my 
private  busiuess,  and  which  did  not  belong  at  all  to  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and,  seeing 
that,  I  did  not  want  him  to  go  into  those  matters  until  I  could  have  a  little  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  private  letters.   I  thought  it  was  highly  improper  and  unjust 
that  he  should  do  so,  because  it  broadened  the  field  of  examination,  and  prevented  my  hav- 
ing a  report  or  verdict  upon  the  case  immediately  in  hand.  So  the  committee  was  adjourned, 
by  Judge  Lawrence's  request,  after  I  had  spoken  with  him.   After  the  adjournment  I  called 
on  the  three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Mulligan,  at  the  Riggs  House,  and 
in  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Atkins  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mulligan  about  these  letters,  and 
asked  him  to  show  them  to  me.   He  did  show  them,  with  some  apparent  reluctance.  I  said 
to  him,  "  Why,  you  are  not  afraid  of  my  keeping  them,  are  you  f'  and  he  said  "  No,"  and 
handed  them  to  me.    I  looked  them  all  over  and  discovered  that  there  was  only  one  letter 
in  the  list  that  at  all  bore  upon  the  question  before  the  committee,  and  even  that  only  by  a 
forced  construction,  and  not  in  reality.   I  handed  them  back  to  him.   The  conversation  then 
became  somewhat  general  between  the  four  gentlemen,  including  myself,  in  the  room.  After 
a  little  while  Mr.  Mulligan  went  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Fisher's  room,  right  overhead.  I  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Fisher  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  started  up  to  Fisher's 
room  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted,  and  there  I  talked  with  Mr.  Mulligan  for 
some  time.  I  may  have  been  there,  I  think,  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  but  the  form  which 
he  gives  the  interview,  about  my  offering  him  a  consulship,  and  about  my  being  ruined,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  mere  fancy.   Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.   I  talked  as  calmly  as 
I  am  talking  this  moment,  and  as  the  talk  before  had  been  in  the  presence  of  those  gentle- 
men.  Very  soon  I  said  to  him,  "  I  would  like  to  see  one  letter  among  those."  I  wanted  to 
see  the  letter  on  which  he  based  his  testimony.    He  handed  me  the  package.    I  looked 
them  all  over,  and  I  said  to  him,  as  I  said  afterward  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Atkins,  "Now,  you  keep  that  letter  which  you  think  bears  on  this  matter,"  (that  is  the  let- 
ter that  be  has  testified  to  this  morning;)  "  I  am  perfectly  willing  yon  should  keep  that, 
but  here  is  a  mass  of  my  private  correspondence,  covering  many  years,  and  detailing  mat- 
ters that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  which  it  would  probably 
be  embarrassing  to  me  to  have  published,  as  any  man's  private  correspondence  would 
be,  and  I  don't  want   it  published.     You  ought  to  give  me  those   letters;  you 
have  no  right  to  them.    There  are  only  two  persons   in   the   world   that  have 
a  right  to  them ;  one  is  the  writer  and  the  other  the  person  to  whom  they  were  writh 
ten.   Now,  if  you  will  give  those  letters  to  Mr.  Fisher  I  will  be  abundantly  satisfied.  They 
will  then  be  in  rightful  ownership ;  they  will  be  in  safe  hands."   Mr.  Fisher  had  before, 
himself,  in  my  presence,  requested  that  they  should  be  given  to  him,  in  the  first  conversa- 
tion iu  the  lower  room.   Mulligan  refused.    He  said  he  didn't  know  what  might  transpire 
in  his  examination  to-day,  and  he  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  and  a  good  many  "  by 
Gods,"  that  be  was  going  to  hold  those  letters  for  his  protection  and  vindication.    I  said, 
"When  you  get  through  the  examination,  will  you  give  them  to  me,  then?"    He  said, 
"  No,  I  won't ;  if  anybody  'impuns'  my  motives,"  (he  pronounced  it  in  that  way,  as  you 
have  heard  him  do  this  morning,)  "or  in  any  way  questions  my  veracity  in  the  papers,  I 
shall  publish  these  letters."   I  said,  "  You  do  not  think  I  would  attack  you  in  the  papers  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  make  me  attack  yon  in  the  papers."   He  said,  "  Well,  if  anybody  did, 
he  should  publish  them."   I  had  been  running  over  the  letters  for  some  time.    The  first 
time  when  he  handed  them  to  me  he  showed  reluctance,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  I  remarked. 
"You  are  not  afraid  of  my  keeping  them,  are  you?"  and  he  answered,  "  O,  no,"  and 
handed 'them  to  me;  but  he  gave  them  to  me  the  second  time  without  any  assurance  at  all, 
and  without  anything  being  said  about  it ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  else  than 
handing  them  back  to  him,  until  be  announced  his  purpose  and  determination,  that  no  matter 
who  should  question  his  testimony,  or  impeach,  or    impnn  "  his  veracity,  he  would  publish 
the  letters.    I  said,  "These  are  private  letters  ;  these  are  letters  that  relate  to  matters  that 
have  no  more  connection  or  relationship  with  the  examination  now  going  on  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  that  you  should 
treat  my  private  correspondence  in  that  way."'   I  then  said  to  him,  "  Will  you  ring  the  bell 
for  a  servant  and  tell  him  to  send  Mr.  Fisher  up  from  the  lower  parlor  ?"    He  did,  and  very 
soon  Mr.  Fisher  came  up,  and  we  had  a  little  conversation,  in  which  I  repeated,  before  Mr. 
Fisher,  what  Mulligan  had  said ;  his  declaration  in  the  language  of  menace,  and  I  said, 
44  This  is  very  grossly  unfair,  Mr.  Fisher."   I  then  repeated  that  I  would  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Fisher  woula  take  charge  of  the  letters,  as  they  would  be  rightfully  in  his  possession, 
or  rightfully  in  mine,  but  not  at  all  in  any  other  person's. 

Mulligan  asseverated  again  in  Mr.  Fisher's  presence  his  determination  that  he  would  (eel 
himself  at  liberty  to  publish  those  letters  at  any  time  he  saw  It,  if  anybody  should  provoke 
him  unto  wrath  by  any  comments  on  his  testimony,  and  knowing  the  somewhat  enlarged 
facilities  in  the  American  press  for  making  criticisms  upon  everybody,  and  publishing  cvery- 
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body's  private  correspondence,  I  found  that  my  private  correspondence  hung  by  the  thread 
of  his  taking  offense  at  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  paragraphs  that  might  be  set  afloat  in 
the  papers,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Under  these  circumstances  I  will  not  give  those  letters  up." 
And  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  ground  of  my  action,  I  called  Mr. 
Atkins  from  the  lower  room,  for  I  wanted  to  tell  him  the  ground  on  which  I  stood.  I  said, 
"I  will  not  return  these  letters,  because  you  threaten  to  make  a  use  of  them  which  is  ille- 
gitimate, which  is  unfair,  which  is  entirely  unjust,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  any  man  shall 
take  my  private  correspondence  and  hold  it  as  a  menace  over  my  head,  to  be  used  at  his 
beck  and  option  to  avenge  himself  upon  me  for  somebody  else's  transgressions."  We  went 
down-stairs,  and  he  repeated  and  reaffirmed  his  statement  with  very  great  emphasis,  and  I 
said.  "  Very  good,  I  will  retain  the  letters."  I  kept  the  letters.  When  I  went  home  I  sent 
for  two  friends,  one  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  other  a  lawyer  in 
this  city,  and  I  laid  every  one  of  those  letters  before  them,  and  read  them  to  them — these 
letters  which  would  "  disgrace  me  for  life,"  and  "  send  my  children  sorrowing  to  the  grave," 
and  "  deprive  me  of  political  honors,"  and  all  that — I  sat  down  and  read  every  one  of  them 
right  straight  through,  just  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  marked  and  numbered  by  Mul- 
ligan himself.  I  then  said  to  these  gentlemen,  after  consultation,  '*  I  am  going  to  submit 
these  letters  to  two  of  the  wisest,  best,  and  most  eminent  counsel  that  I  can  find  in  the  city 
of  Washington  to-morrow,  (that  is,  to-day,)  and  I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  them  in  the 
action  I  shall  take  before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If  they  say  that  any  of  those  letters  I 
should  be  in  duty  bound  to  deliver ;  if  they  intimate  to  me  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
letters  which  bears  even  remotely  or  otherwise  ppon  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  those 
letters  shall  be  delivered  ;  but  I  shall  wait  and  be  guided  by  their  opinion  as  to  what  I  ought 
to  do  in  the  premises."  As  to  the  bulk  of  those  Tetters,  you  might  just  as  well  send  to  my 
house  and  take  any  package  from  my  files  of  correspondence  for  the  last  five  years  and  put 
it  in  here  as  evidence  in  this  investigation.  Many  of  them  relate  to  business  transactions 
which  are  passed  and  settled  up,  and  which  I  do  not  want  revived :  not  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  them  which  is  in  any  degree  embarrassing.  I  read  them  over  freely  to  those  two 
friends,  and,  as  I  say,  will  read  tnem  over  freely  to  the  two  counsel.  There  is  nothing  in 
those  letters  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  blush  over.  The  result  is  that  I  postponed  my 
action  until  I  conld  have  this  conference  in  regard  to  it. 

There  was  another  reason  which  made  it  peculiarly  exasperating  to  me ;  that  is,  that  in  the 
month  of  September,  1M72,  Mr.  Fisher  ana  I,  after  very  long  and  in  the  main  very  pleasant 
business  relations,  extending  back  to  a  period  when  I  was  a  very  young  man,  had  a  final 
settlement,  in  which  we  exchanged  receipts  in  full.  I  think  the  precise  date  was  September 
21,  1 872.  It  was  then  said  that  all  letters  on  either  side,  and  all  papers  and  scraps  of  papers 
should  be  given  up,  and  I  supposed  they  were  given  up.  These  letters  had  been  written 
carelessly,  as  business  letters  often  are.  I  did  get  a  great  many  letters  from  him  that  day, 
and  I  gave  up  all  that  I  had ;  but  it  seems  that  these  letters  had  been  kept  and  carefully 
preserved  by  this  man.  He  claims  that  Mr.  Fisher  gave  these  letters  to  him  ;  that  he  has  a 
right  to  them,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  that  correspondence,  which  is,  all  of  it, 
private.  When  I  said  to  him  it  was  afi  a  private  correspondence,  he  said,  "  Why,  a  public  man 
has  no  private  correspondence --can  have  no  private  correspondence."  He  says,  "The  letter 
of  a  public  man  is  public."  That  was  the  ground  he  took  in  conversation,  and  especially  if  a 
letter  was  not  marked  "private."  Some  of  those  letters,  however,  are  marked  "private ;"  some 
are  marked  "  personal,"  and  some  "  confidential."  I  insisted  that  it  was  the  grossest  pos- 
sible outrage.  I  said,  "  You  take  these  letters  before  the  committee  without  the  committee 
designing  me  any  wrong ;  they  go  out  to  the  world,  and  then  when  it  is  seen  that  they  have 
no  possible  relevancy,  all  that  there  is  objectionable  in  the  publication  has  been  achieved 
and  accomplished,  and  it  will  be  too  late  for  me  to  interpose  any  objection  to  them.  In  other 
words,  the  very  test  of  their  admissibility  involves  all  that  I  myself  protest  against,  which 
■  the  use  of  entirely  private  letters  which  have  no  relevancy  whateve  r  to  the  case  in  hand 
I  took  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  I  stand  now.  I  justify  myself  in  not  returning  the 
letters.  It  was  he  that  was  in  unlawful  possession  of  those  letters.  He  had  no  right  to  those 
letters.  I  take  that  ground  most  distinctly,  that  there  are  but  two  men  that  can  possess  a 
rightful  interest  in  a  private  correspon  Jence — the  writer  and  the  person  written  to — and  on 
that  right  I  stand.  Now  I  shall  produce  the  letter  with  great  freedom  on  which  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan has  based  his  testimony  that  I  acknowledged  having  received  the  $64,000,  and  I  shall 
*bow  you  that  it  has  no  relation  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Huston.  Make  your  statement  as  to  the  interview  between  you  and  him.  I  do 
not  suppose  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  go  into  what  you  expect  to  prove. 

The  Witness.  Very  well. 

By  Mr.  FBVE : 

Q.  Do  not  some  of  those  letters  relate  to  matters  transpiring  long  before  you  became  a 
member  of  Congress  f — A.  Yes  :  long  before  I  became  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  firs 
time. 

By  Mr.  Huktok  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  and  as  I  especially  understand  from  Mr.  Mulligan,  you  had 
possession  of  those  letters  ou  two  different  occasions  T— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  On  the  first  occasion  you  promised  to  return  them  f — A.  It  did  not  assume  so  formal  a 
shape  as  a  pronJse.  I  thought  he  exhibited  a  little  hesitancy  in  handing  the  letters  to  me, 
and  I  said,  "  You  don't  think  I  would  keep  them,  do  yon  f  "  It  was  rather  an  interjectional 
remark.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Fisher  or  Mr.  Atkins  was  in  the  room  when  I  fiist 
got  them,  but  both  of  them  came  in  while  I  was  reading  and  looking  over  the  letters.  I 
handed  them  back  to  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  the  second  interview  in  Mr.  Mulligan's  room  in  the  absence  of  those 
two  gentlemen  ? — A.  It  was  Mr.  Mulligan  who  had  left  the  room,  not  1.  He  had  left  the 
lower  parlor  where  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  I  were  sitting.  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself 
as  to  a  specific  letter.  Fifteen  letters  make  a  rather  voluminous  correspondence  to  remem- 
ber all  about.  I  went  and  told  bim  I  should  like  to  see  a  specific  letter,  and  he  handed  me 
the  package. 

Q.  When  you  got  the  letters  the  second  time  it  was  your  intention  to  return  them  to  Mr. 
Mulligan  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  changed  your  intention  upon  his  declaration  that  if  his  veracity  were  assailed  he 
would  publish  the  letters  t — A.  Yes ;  that  he  would  attack  me  if  anybody  else  attacked  him. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  ask  at  yonr  hands  the  production  of  those  letters  for  the  purpose  of  perusal 
by  the  committee,  and  not  for  publication,  that  the  committee  may  see  for  themselves  whether 
they  bear  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Blaine.  In  private. 

Mr.  Hunton.  No, sir;  with  no  privacy.    But  I  certainly  will  not  make  them  public 
unless  they  bear  upon  the  question. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  will  take  occasion  to  consult  my  counsel  in  regard  to  it. 
Mr.  Hunton.  You  decline,  then,  to  produce  them  f 
Mr.  Blaine.  For  the  present,  I  decline. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mulligan  that  you  got  at  some 
time  a  memorandum  made  by  him  T— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  for  the  production  of  that— A.  If  the  letters  are  private— if  he  has  no  rightful 
ownership  to  those  letters,  he  has  no  right  to  that  memorandum. 

Q.  That  is  private  property.— A.  But  it  is  based  upon  private  letters.  If  I  have  a  right 
to  a  letter,  ana  it  is  solely  mine,  no  man  has  a  right  to  a  copy  of  it.  I  did  not  know  when  I 
got  the  package  that  it  was  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  I  beg  your  pardon,  because  yon  went  over  the  package  and  saw  it. 

Mr.  Blaine,  (to  Mr.  Mulligan.)  Did  I  know  that  that  memorandum  was  in  the  pack- 
age when  I  first  got  the  letters  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Not  until  after  you  went  out,  and  I  asked  you  when  you  came  back 
to  give  me  the  memorandum  ;  you  refused,  and  then  I  told  you  in  the  presence  of  these 
other  gentlemen  to  keep  your  letters,  and  that  I  should  make  this  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes  ;  and  I  told  yon  to  go  ahead.  If  yon  had  not  made  the  statement,  I 
should,  undoubtedly,  have  made  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Hunton,  (to  Mr.  Blaine.)  I  ask  for  the  production  of  that  memorandum. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  decline  to  produce  it,  for  the  present,  for  the  same  reason  as  I  have  given 
in  the  case  of  the  letters. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  yon  to  refuse  to  deliver  these  letters,  or  to  ask  for  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  f — A.  O,  I  ask  for  time.  I  have  not  said  that  I  declined  to  produce  them, 
bnt  that  I  decline  to  do  so  at  this  time.  I  make  the  declaration  that  I  shall  take  the  advice  of 
counsel,  whose  eminence  will  command  respect  everywhere;  and  everything  in  those  letters 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  counselors,  bears,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  subject-mat 
ter  of  this  investigation  shall  be  produced  here.  If  beyound  that  you  ask  me  to  produce 
letters  which  are  entirely  and  absolutely  private,  and  which  have  no  relevancy  or  reference 
whatever  to  this  investigation,  I  must,  for  the  present,  suspend  my  answer  to  that,  for  I 
have  got,  probably,  many  thonsand  letters  in  my  house  to-day— 

Mr.  (Hunton,  (interposing.)  I  have,  not  the  remotest  desire  to  see  your  private  letters 
or  anything  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  Ashe.  Nor  have  I. 

Mr.  Hunton.  These  letters  were  brought  here  by  the  witness,  (Mulligan.)  supposing 
they  might  be  of  value  in  the  examination,  and  until  the  committee  is  satisfied  by  a  perusal 
of  these  letters,  I,  for  one,  shall  insist  upon  their  production. 

Mr.  Blaine.  We  will  not  make  an  issue  on  that  point  to-day.  I  will  only  remark  that 
I  know  the  powers  of  the  committee,  and  I  know  what  private  rights  are.  I  know  that  the 
possession  of  private  papers  is  a  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  Ht'NTCN.  I  have  no  desire  to  exercise  any  right  or  power  that  the  committee  has 
not  the  full  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do  not  tbink  you  do ;  nor  have  I  made  up  my  mind  at  all  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  will  put  all  the  papers  before  the  committee  ;  but  I  beg  the  committee  to  observe 
that  when  I  voluntarily  went  home  and  took  two  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Washington, 
and  read  to  them  every  word  in  those  letters,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  letters 
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that  will  "disgrace  me  before  the  world."  and  "bring  my  wife  and  childrm  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave."  and  "  destroy  my  whole  political  influence."  Besides  I  propose  to  read  them  to 
two  eminent  lawyers  this  evening. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  certain  statements  of  Mr.  Mulligan  were  "  fancy ;'  explain  that. — 
A.  Yes;  I  will  explain  that.  The  conversation  was  a  long  one.  Mr.  Mulligan  was  talking 
freely  about  this  thing  generally.  I  will  say  here  that  I  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Mulligan 
ranted  up  here  unfriendly  to  me,  although  I  know  a  reason  why  I  think  he  is  unfriendly  to 
me.  I  have  known  Mr.  Mulligan  a  long  time,  and  be  was  a  confidential  clerk  of  a  brother- 
in-law  of  mine,  in  a  large  mercantile  business,  for  a  long  time.  I  was  familiar  with  him  in 
the  counting-room,  and  the  relations  between  us  were  of  the  most  confidential  character. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  at  times.  He  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  a  man 
of  marked  character  in  many  respects ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  very  tremendous  prejudices, 
and  of  most  intense  political  convictions.  He  is  a  man  who  believes  that  tho  republican 
party  is  the  very  gate  of  hell,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Huston.  There  bas  been  no  inquiry  made  by  the  committee  as  to  anything  polit- 
ical ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  studiously  avoided. 

Mr.  Blaise.  Then  I  withdraw  that  remark.  I  was  only  going  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
coBrersation  which  Judge  Lawrence  asked  me  about.  Mr.  Mulligan  was  commenting  upon 
the  miseries  of  public  life,  and  said  it  was  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  public  life,  and  won- 
dered  that  anybody  could  be  induced  to  go  into  it.  He  spoke  about  going  abroad  ;  said  he 
bad  been  here  some  twenty-odd  years,  and  spoke  of  going  abroad  to  visit  his  friends.  I  said, 
"  I  wonder  you  do  not  get  tired  of  the  humdrum  life  of  the  counting-room  ;"  and  I  jokingly 
remarked  whether  he  would  not  like  to  go  abroad  in  some  official  capacity.  As  he  has 
represented  here,  it  would  be  inferred  that  I  had  asked  him  to  accept  a  consulship ;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  whatever.  I  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Mulligan  falsifies  ;  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that  at  all.  There  might  have  been  room  for  his  putting  a  construction  on 
what  I  said.  When  a  man  gets  a  little  mad  he  will  sometimes  put  unwarranted  construc- 
tions upon  conversation ;  but  it  is  absurd  tossy,  or  to  thiuk,  that  I  offered  him  fee  or  reward 
or  anything  else  for  those  letters. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  Was  anything  said  about  suicide?— A.  Not  a  word  iu  the  world. 
Mr.  Mulligan.  Mr.  Blaine,  do  you  say  on  your  oath  that  you  did  not  say  "  suicide  ?" 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  do,  most  certainly. 
Mr.  Mulligan.  You  do  f 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do,  most  decidedly.  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  read  the  letters  last  night 
would  think  that  I  committed  suicide  on  a  pretty  cheap  basis.  I  will  remark,  iu  passiug, 
that  one  of  those  gentlemen  said,  after  hearing  those  letters,  that  ho  wondered  I  cared  any- 
thing about  getting  possession  of  them. 


Washington,  June  2,  1876. 

James  G.  Blaine  recalled. 
By  Mr.  HlTNTON : 

Question.  I  renew  the  request  that  was  made  yesterday,  and  ask  at  your  hands  the  pro- 
duction of  the  letters  in  your  possession  that  were  obtained  from  the  witness,  Mr.  Mulligan, 
to  that  they  may  be  inspected  by  the  committee. — A.  I  stated  yesterday  that  I  would  submit 
tbe  case  to  two  eminent  counsel  and  would  be  guided  by  them.  I  had  previously  submitted 
the  case  to  several  personal  friends,  reading  the  letters  to  them  fully.  I  did  this  to«how  the 
utter  falsity  of  the  statement  of  the  witness  in  regard  to  their  character  as  in  anywise  com- 
promiaiog  my  honor  or  integrity  or  my  official  or  personal  relations  in  life.  I  did  that  with 
personal  and  intimate  friends  in  order  to  get  their  judgment,  and  in  order  by  the  fact 
itself  to  show  that  all  the  story  of  their  being  letters  in  any  way  damaging  to  my  reputation 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  tending  to  discredit  or  dishonor  me  is  totally  without  foundation. 
I'pon  the  other  question  that  I  stated  to  the  committee — the  question  of  the  legal  right,  I 
•aid,  as  you  will  remember,  I  would  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  and  be  guided  by  that.  I 
selected  two  eminent  lawyers,  and  they  went  over  every  letter,  read  it  and  reread  it  and  ques- 
tioned me  upon  it  to  see  if  there  were  iu  it  anything  direct,  indirect,  even  latent  that 
tare  upon  tbe  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  the  resolution  being  before  them  and  all  the 
tacts  appertaining  to  it  being  within  their  knowledge.   They  have  given  me  this  opinion: 

Washington,  June  2,  1876. 
The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  has  laid  before  us  fifteen  letters  written  by  him  to  Warren 
Fisher,  jr.,  between  tbe  years  1804  aud  1672,  iuclusive,  and  three  other  papers  in  the  same 
package — making  eighteen  papers  in  all — which  he  informs  us  he  received  from  James  Mul- 
ligan on  the  31st  day  of  May,  lo76,  at  the  Riggs  House  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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We  Lave  carefully  examined  these  letters  and  papers  at  Mr.  Blaine's  request,  with  intent 
to  ascertain  whether  they  relate  to  the  subject-matter  which  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  authorized  to  inquire  into  by  resolution  of  the  House  passed 
May  2, 1876. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  letters  and  papers  aforesaid  have  no  relevancy  whatever 
to  the  matter  under  inquiry.  We  have  no  doubt  the  committee  itself  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  their  relevance  the  same  way.  As  a  result  of  this  it  follows  that  Mr.  Blaine  having 
the  letters  and  papers  in  bis  possession  is  not  bound  to  surrender  them.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Blaine's  private  affairs,  and  being  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  the  investigation  which  the 
committee  is  authorized  to  make,  it  would  be  most  unjost  and  tyrannical,  as  well  as  illegal, 
to  demand  their  production.  We  advise  Mr.  Blaine  to  assert  his  right  as  an  American  citizen 
and  resist  any  such  demand  to  the  last  extremity. 

J.  S.  BLACK, 

MATT.  H.  CARPENTER, 

Counselors  at  Lav. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Then  the  committee  is  to  understand  that  you  decline  to  produce  these  letters,  or  any 
one  of  them  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  appeared  in  testimony  yesterday  from  Mr.  Mulligan,  and  also  from  your  statement, 
hat  you  bad  among  those  letters  a  memorandum  made  out  by  Mr.  Mulligan  himself,  con- 
taining, as  I  understand,  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  those  letters;  the  committee  request 
you  to  produce  and  lay  before  the  committee  that  memorandum  which  you  obtained  from 
Mr.  Mulligan. — A.  I  decline  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  letters  are  mine  rightfully, 
any  copy  of  or  abstract  of  them  is  mine  rightfully. 

Q.  Does  this  memorandum  contain  an  abstract  or  a  mere  synopsis  of  their  content*? — A. 
A  very  brief  synopsis — scarcely  any  synopsis  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  copy  or  a  mere  statement  of  their  contents? — A.  It  is  rather  an  index  than  other- 
wise. 

Q.  Are  the  words  of  the  memorandum  the  words  of  the  letters  f — A.  No ;  I  think  not  in 
a  single  instance. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  letters  ? — A.  Yes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  J*nt  2,  1876. 

Elisha  Atkins  recalled. 

Mr.HUNTON.  [To  Mr.  Blaine  ]f  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Blaine,  that 
you  shall  examine  Mr.  Atkins,  or,  if  you  wish,  I  will  conduct  the  examination. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  will  askjiim  a  few  questions. 

By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Question.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Mulligan,  or  in  Mr.  Mulligan's  presence,  that  I  was 
the  owner,  or  was  understood  to  be  the  owner,  or  in  any  way  suspected  of  being  the  owner, 
of  the  land-grant  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock,  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  that  went  through 
Thomas  A.  Scott  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  7 — Answer.  I  never  told  anybody 
that  you  owned  any  of  those  bonds,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  I  never  said  to  Mr. 
Mu/ligan  or  anybody  else  that  those  bonds  came  from  you. 

Q.  You  never  understood  that  they  had  7 — A.  I  never  knew  the  fact,  and  could  not  state 
it.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Mulligan  will  refresh  bis  memory,  and  cor- 
rect his  testimony  upon  that  point.  He  must  see  that  I  could  not  know  it.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  put  upon  paper  a  memorandum,  which  I  read  to  Mr.  Mulli- 
gan, so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it.  I  jotted  this  down  this  morning, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr. Mulligan, and  read  it  to  him,  [reading:]  "I  wish  to  correct  an 
error  that  Mr.  Mulligan  has  made  in  his  testimony,  that  I  told  him  that  the  bonds  held  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  were  Mr.  Blaine's  bonds.  My  memory  is  this :  Some  foar  or 
five  years  ago,  or  probably  in  the  summer  of  1872,  a  project  was  started  to  re-organize  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,  and  finish  the  road  without  resorting  to  & 
foreclosure.  I  owned  some  of  the  bonds.  Mr.  Fisher  knew  most  of  the  bondholders.  I 
called  several  times  at  his  office  to  talk  the  matter  over.  In  canvassing  the  list  of  bond- 
holders, I  mentioned  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  the  holder  of  |75,000  of  the 
bonds.  The  question  was  asked  how  they  got  them.  I  replied  they  came  to  the  company 
through  President  Scott.  The  theory  was  immediately  started  by  Mr.  Fisher  " — I  wrote  it 
in  this  memorandum  originally,  "  I  believe  Mr.  Fisher  or  Mr.  Mulligan ;"  but  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  on  consultation  with  Mr.  Mulligan  I  have  erased  his  name,  and  it  now  reads, 
"Mr.  Fisher."  "The  theory  was  immediately  started  by  Mr.  Fisher  that  they  were  part  of 
some  bonds  that  had  been  redeemed  by  Mr.  Blaine  from  his  friends  in  Maine,  and  from  him 
found  their  way  to  Colonel  Scott.  I  only  knew  of  this  redemption  by  Mr.  Blaine  through 
Mr.  Fisher  or  Mr.  Mulligan,  and  could  never  have  told  them,  or  anybody  else,  that  they  weie 
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Mr.  Blaine's  bonds,  for  I  had  no  means  of  knowing;.  It  was  not  possible  that  I  should  know 
it  if  tbej  were  Mr.  Blaine's  bonds.  Abont  this  time  I  had  very  little  acquaintance  withMr. 
Blaine.   I  knew  him  by  sight,  and  he  knew  me,  aud  that  was  about  all." 

Q.  These  were  land-grant  bonds  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were.  I  never  put  my 
eves  on  them. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  t— A.  I 
never  saw  them. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  fact  has  been  put  in  evidence  already.  The  committee  can  ascertain 
that  by  reference  to  the  memorandum-book.  The  bonds  are  given  there. 

Q.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  your  presence  in  some  way  that  those  were  a  part  of  the 
bonds  that  had  been  redeemed  from  the  Maine  people  ?— A.  Yes.  The  suggestion,  I  am  clear 
in  my  own  mind,  came  from  them,  and  not  from  me.  1  did  not  know,  until  they  told  me  of 
it,  that  you  had  redeemed  the  bonds  from  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Mulligan  testified  that  the  great  mass  of  the  bonds  that  were  sold  to  the  Maine 
people  were  first-mortgage  bonds,  and  entirely  different  bonds  from  the  land-grant  bonds. 
What  I  wanted  to  get  from  this  testimony  is  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  land-grant  bonds 
that  went  into  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  could  have  been  the  same  land-grant  bonds  that 
had  been  taken  back  from  the  Maine  people. 

Mr.  Huston.  It  is  not  right,  Mr.  Blaine,  to  state  to  one  witness  what  another  witness 
has  deposed  to.    You  can  ask  him  what  the  facte  were. 

The  Witsess.  The  best  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  committee  has  the  numbers  of  these 
hoods.  That  memorandum  brought  by  Mr.  Rollins  will  show  whether  they  were  land-grant 
bonds  or  first-mortgage. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  all  admitted  uniformly  by  the  testimony,  that  they  were  land-grant 
bonds. 

Q.  Was  it  in  your  parlor  at  the  Riggs  Hotel  that  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mulligan 
shout  the  delivery  of  certain  letters  T— A.  It  was. 
Q.  The  conversation  wag  quite  general  between  us  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  purport  of  the  conversation  7 — A.  The  general  purport  of  it 
was  that  you  were  persuading  him  to  give  those  letters  to  you  as  your  private  letters. 

Q.  What  ground  did  I  put  it  on  T — A.  Upon  the  ground  that  they  were  your  private  prop- 
erty, and  bad  no  reference,  so  far  as  you  knew,  to  this  transaction  before  the  committee. 

Q.  I  had  them  in  my  hand  reading  them  part  of  the  time  T — A.  I  came  into  the  room  when 
yon  bad  them  in  your  hand  reading  them,  and  seeiugthat  you  had  them  I  went  out. 

Q.  afterward  this  conversation  took  place T— A.  And  before  that,  also ;  before  and  after; 
when  he  declined  in  the  most  positive  manner  to  give  you  those  letters,  that  was  after  you 
read  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  formal  expression  that  he  made  in  saying  that  he  would  not  give 
them  op  T — A.  It  was  rather  a  rough  one. 

Q.  State  it.— A.  Perhaps  the  committee  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  quote  his  language. 
•  Mr.  Huston.  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  witness  Mr. 
Mulligan  in  his  refusal  to  give  up  the  letters.   I  am  willing  to  hear  how  it  is  relevant.  Any- 
thing that  you  can  prove  by  this  witness  to  contradict  Mr.  Mulligan  I  agree  is  testimony. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Mulligan  said  in  declining  to  give  them  up. 

Mr.  Fr ye.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  ot  evidence,  as  1  understand  it,  that  when  a  conversa- 
tion or  a  portion  of  a  conversation  is  put  in  evidence,  the  other  party  affected  by  it  is  entitled 
to  the  whole  transaction. 

Mr.  Hukton.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Frye.  A  portion  of  this  conversation  has  been  put  into  this  case  by  the  witness  Mul- 
ligan.  Mr.  Blaine  is  now  desirous  of  having  the  balance  of  it  from  this  witness. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  Is  this  a  part  of  the  first  conversation  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  the  second.   This  em- 
phatic language  that  Mr.  Mulligan  used,  I  think,  was  at  the  second  interview. 
Mr.  Frye.  But  it  has  been  testified  to  by  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Mr.  Hustos.  If  Mr.  Blaine  desires  to  go  into  that  question,  the  whole  conversation 
between  Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Blaine  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Certainly ;  let  Mr.  Atkins  state  anything  that  there  was  about  it 

Mr.  Huston.  Not  anything  that  there  was  about  it ;  but  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Blaise.  I  will  first  bring  out  a  few  points  that  I  think  will  not  be  objected  to.  When 
I  came  down  to  your  room  in  possession  of  the  letters  afterward,  in  the  evening  

The  Witness.  Excuse  me,  sir;  you  first  had  the  letters,  and  read  them. 
w  Q.  In  your  room  7 — A.  In  my  room ;  and  you  told  me  you  had  returned  them  to  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan.  Mr.  Mulligan  left  my  room  for  his  own,  and  you  left  for  the  purpose,  as  I  under- 
wood, of  getting  one  of  those  letters. 

Q.  Of  looking  at  it  more  particularly  f — A.  Looking  at  it  more  particularly.  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Mulligan  to  deliver  these  letters  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  to  nobody  else.    I  thought  he 
would  be  the  proper  custodian  of  them.   They  were  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands. 
Q-  Did  not  I  join  in  that  request  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  I  had  possession  of  the  letters,  did  I  not  offer  them  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  did  he 
not  decline  them  7— A.  Yes  ;  and  you  offered  them  to  me  to  read,  and  I  declined. 
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Q.  Did  I  not  then  say  to  Mr.  Fisher,  "You  probably  are  the  more  proper  custodian  of 
these,  because  they  were  sent  to  you,  and  were  in  your  possession ;  if  you  desire  those 
letters  I  will  (five  them  to  you  1 " — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Fisher  say  t— A.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  want  them."  He  had  previously 
invited  Mr.  Mulligan  to  give  them  up,  but  seeing  the  feeling  that  had  risen  between  you  two, 
he  did  not  want  to  step  in  between  you,  I  suppose.  He  wished  him  to  give  them  up  to 
you,  but  after  this  feeling  was  gotten  up  between  you  and  Mr.  Mulligan,  Mr.  Fisher  did  not 
probably  want  to  interfere. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Mulligan  say  he  should  feel  justified  in  doing  with  these  letters  T — A. 
When  you  came  down  with  the  letters  in  your  hands  t 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  You  stated  what  Mr.  Mulligan  had  stated. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Just  go  on  and  state  the  conversation. 

Mr.  HuNTON.  State  the  whole  conversation  that  occurred  in  your  presence  between  Mr. 
Mulligan  and  Mr.  Blaine,  and  anything  you  may  have  said  when  those  two  gentlemen  were 
present,  or  anything  that  Mr.  Fisher  may  have  said  when  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Mulligan  were 
prestnt. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Blaine  entered  my  room  with  the  letters  in  his  hand. 
Mr.  Hunton.  When  was  that ;  was  that  after  he  had  gotten  the  letters  1 
A.  Yes ;  he  bad  gotten  them  from  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Q.  The  last  time  T— A.  The  last  time.   He  said  that  Mr.  Mulligan  had  told  him  

<J.  Was  Mr.  Mulligan  present  ? — A.  No,  sir,  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Hunton.  You  must  not  state  what  occurred  when  Mr. Mulligan  was  not  present. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Mulligan  immediately  followed  in.  Mr.  Blaine  said,  "Mulligan  is 
coming  down,  and  I  want  him  to  repeat  his  language  to  you."  Mr.  Mulligan  demanded 
that  Mr.  Blaine  should  return  him  the  letters.  [To  Mr.  Blaine.  ]  You  then  asked  him  again 
what  he  intended  to  do  with  those  letters.  He  said  that  he  intended  to  publish  them  if  it 
were  necessary  ;  if  anybody  impugned  his  testimony  he  should  publish  them.  Said  he,  "I 
will  publish  those  letters  if  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  should  attack  me."  He  said 
this  in  the  most  emphatic  language.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  not  using  it.  He  said,  "  I 
will  have  these  letters  in  print."  You  asked  him  if  he  would  give  you  the  letters  after  the 
examination,  and  he  said,  "  No,  sir;  I  shall  keep  them  for  my  own  purposes ;  and  if  my 
testimony  or  my  character  is  ever  called  in  question  I  shall  publish  them  at  any  future 
time." 

Q.  Then  I  suggested  to  him  with  some  emphasis  the  injustice  of  publishing  those  private 
letters  of  mine  because  somebody  else  might  attack  him  ? — A.  You  did  so  in  the  very 
strongest  terms. 

Q.  And  that  was  re-enforced  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  said  all  that  you  remember  about  the  conversation  ?— A.  I  believe  I  have 
answered  all  your  questions. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  anything  else  about  the  conversation  ? — A.  Nothing  material ;  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Q.  Mr.  Mulligan  testified  under  oath  that  he  was  friendly  to  me  

The  Chairman,  (interposing.)  The  better  plan,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  would  be  to  ask 
the  question  in  such  form  as  will  not  require  you  to  state  what  Mr.  Mulligan  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Mulligan  is  friendly  to  me  ? — A.  I  should  not  from  his  ac- 
tions judge  so. 

Q.  I  do  not  allude  to  actions  here ;  but  have  you  any  knowledge  which  came  to  you  be- 
fore coming  from  Boston  that  would  indicate  unfriendliness  on  his  part? — A.  On  different 
occasions,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Mulligan,  he  has  not  expressed  himself  as  on  friendly 
terms  with  you. 

Q.  Did  he  not  show  some  considerable  asperity  toward  me  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  Mulligan  is 
impulsive,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  intend  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  know  why  he  was  unfriendly  ?— A.  He  was  apparently 
laboring  under  some  sense  of  wrong;  I  did  not  know  until  recently  what  it  was. 

Q.  Some  sense  of  wrong  I  had  done  to  him. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  years  ago  7— A.  Some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Blaine,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  proper  mode  of  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Blaise.  I  have  merely  adopted  your  suggestion,  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  judicial 
inquiry  as  an  inquisition.  What  I  want  to  establish  is,  that  the  witness  (Mulligan)  came 
here  full  of  venom  and  malignity  toward  me. 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  mode  of  examination  is  what  is  objectionable.  Ask  the  witness 
what  he  knows.  . 

Mr.  Blaine.  The,  reason  why  I  put  those  questions  is,  that  Mr.  Frye  feels  some  delicacy 
about  acting  in  this  way.    Is  there  any  delicacy,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  his  asking  questions 

for  me? 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  is  a  question  that  Mr.  Frye  must  decide  for  himself. 
Mr.  Blaine.  But  is  there  on  your  part  f 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  shall  not  interpose  any  objection.    Mr.  Frye  has  asked  a  good  many 
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questions,  and  I  have  not  interposed  any  objection.  The  propriety  or  delicacy  must  be  de- 
cided by  Mr.  Frye.  I  shall  not  object  to  any  human  being  asking  a  question  which  is 
calculated  to  elicit  tbe  truth. 

Mr.  Frye.  The  papers  have  spoken  of  me  as  appearing  here  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Blaine. 
I  do  not  appear  hero  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Blaine ;  I  do  not  wish  so  to  appear ;  but  I  appear 
simply  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine's,  and  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Bl'aine.  It  may  be  that  my  questions  in  some  cases  are  Buch  as  in  a  court  of  law 
wonld  not  in  all  respects  be  admissible ;  but  I  think  my  questions  were  very  much  more 
restricted  than  were  those  to  the  witness,  Mulligan,  liy  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hl'NTOH.  If  they  ate  in  proper form,  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Frye.  Mr.  Blaine  asked  this  witness  whether  or  not  he  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Mulligan  at  any  time  prior  to  this  inquiry,  in  which  he  has  obtained  any  knowledge  o  t' 
Mr- Mulligan's  feelings  in  relation  to  Mr.  Blaine.  He  says  he  has.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  what  those  conversations  were  which  led  him  to  that  conclusion  T 

Tbe  Witness.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  give  you  a  definite  answer.  The  conversations 
that  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Mulligan  were  very  brief,  and  the  impressions  produced  upon  my 
mind  from  those  were  that  Mr.  Mulligan  was  not  Mr.  Blaine's  triend. 

Q.  State  the  conversation.— A.  I  cannot  recall* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Mulligan  which  caused 
this  impression  f 

The  Witness.  The  general  tenor  of  the  conversation. 
Mr.  Frye.  Give  us  the  general  tenor. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Mulligan  will  remember  that  a  few  weeks  ago  be  was  in  my  office  on 
some  other  business,  and  we  bad  a  conversation,  (the  matter  lasted  perhaps  three  minutes,) 
aud  I  said,  "  How  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Blaine,  getting  alon*  f "  I  then  thought  that  I  had 
touched  a  nerve,  for  he  said.  "  I  do  not  know  much  about  Mr.  Blaine,"  or  something  of  that 
kind.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  say  positively  that  he  said  Blaine  wonld  uot  get  tbe 
nomination,  but  it  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  asked  bim  how  his  friend  was  getting  along  T — A.  Yes. 

*i.  What  was  his  reply  to  that  t — A.  I  think  he  said  in  a  general  way  be  did  not  know 
much  about  Mr.  Blaine.  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  his  language,  and  I  cannot  do  it ;  but 
the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  

Mr.  Huston,  (interposing.)  We  want  the  conversation,  not  the  impression;  give  us  the 
conversation  which  produced  the  impression. 

A.  I  am  un  able  to  give  you  the  words  that  passed  ;  perhaps  there  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  words  that  passed  between  us. 

Q.  Give  those  dozen,  or  the  sub«tance  of  those  dozen  words  that  did  pass. — A.  I  think 
that  Mulligan's  memory  is  better  than  mine,  and  he  can  state  it  for  himself.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  give  the  language ;  the  impression  was  left  on  my  mind  that  Mr.  Mulligan  was 
not  particularly  friendly  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  What  were  the  words  that  left  that  impression  upon  your  mind  f  That  is  the  point  we 
want  to  get  at. — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  they  were  in  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine's  nomination. 
I  cannot  say  positively  about  that ;  but  I  think  in  an  off-hand  way  something  was  said  about 
his  nomination,  and  Mr.  Mulligan  expressed  himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Blaine  would 
not  get  the  nomination.  I  think  that  was  it ;  that  he  was  not  the  man,  or  something  of 
that  kind- 

Q.  That  he  was  not  tbe  man  for  the  nomination  ?— A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  conversation  that  caused  the  impression  on  your  mind,  that  he  was 
not  friendly  to  Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  every  man  that  does  not  want  Mr.  Blaine  to  get  the  nomination 
is  his  enemy  T — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  is,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  any  reason  for  Mr.  Mulligan  being  unfriendly  to  me  f 
— A.  Mr.  Mulligan  told  me  recently  of  some  matters  that  passed  between  you  years  ago, 
bat  never  intimated  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

Q.  What  were  those  T— A.  Well :  he  thought  you  did  not  settle  with  him  as  you  ought  to 
have  done  in  the  settlement  of  some  accounts  some  fifteen  years  ago ;  that  you  did  not  treat 
him  right. 

Q.  Between  whomT — A.  Between  him  and  your  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Between  Mr.  Mulligan  and  my  brother-in-law  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  believe  I  understood  him 
to  aay  yon  were  umpire,  and  he  thought  you  did  not  treat  him  right  in  that  you  favored  your 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jacob  Stanwood,  rather  than  him. 

Q.  In  what  relation  had  Mr.  Mulligan  been  standing  to  my  brother-in-law  T— A.  I  only 
know  from  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  tell  you  t — A.  I  have  been  told  that  he  waa  confidential  clerk  to  Mr. 
Stanwood,  (I  did  not  know  bim  then,)  the  same  as  he  has  been  to  Mr.  Fisher. 

<J.  Do  yon  know  under  what  circumstances  they  parted  ? — A.  Only  what  Mr.  Mulligan  told 
me  the  ether  day,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  settlement,  and  the  matter  was  rather 
left  in  your  hands,  and  he  thought  you  went  back  on  him ;  that  was  his  expression. 

H.  Mis.  176,  pt.  1  8 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Mulligan's  relations  were  with  my  brother-in-law  during  the 
last  years  of  my  brother-in-law's  life? — A.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Mulligan  until  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Fisher. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  Washington  City  7 — A.  Last  Wednesday  morning,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  come  with  Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Fisher  ?— A.  1  did  not,  sir ;  hot  by 
accident  I  went  to  the  same  hotel. 

Q.  When  did  you  aee  Mr.  Blaine  ?— A.  I  saw  him  when  I  came  here  on  the  first  examina- 
tion, lying  upon  that  sofa. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  interview  with  him  after  coining  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Mr.  Mulligan  being  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Can  you  detail  auy  other 
expression  that  fell  from  Mr.  Mulligan  that  indicated  any  unfriendliness  except  that  which 
related  to  his  being  an  unfit  man  for  the  nomination  7 — A.  I  cannot  fix  any  particu- 
lar conversation.  I  was  frequently  in  and  out  of  Mr.  Fisher's  office,  and  had  occasional 
conversations  with  Mr.  Mulligan.  I  know  that  when  Mr.  Blaine's  name  was  mentioned  the 
impression  was  left  on  my  mind  that  he  was  no  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine's. 

Q.  No  particular  friend  ?— A.  Yes ;  not  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine's. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  an  impression  that  he  was  an  enemy  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  impression  was  that  he  was  not  a  particular  friend  7 — A.  Yes ;  I  believe  we 
never  talked  politics  together. 

Q.  Was  this  want  of  friendship  for  Mr.  Blaine  which  he  indicated  personal  or  political  ? 
— A.  Personal. 

Q.  Personal,  you  say  T— A.  Entirely  personal,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Blaine  came  down  from  Mr.  Mulligan's  room  with  those 
two  letters  T — A.  Yes ;  I  was  in  my  room  wheu  he  came  in. 
Q.  Mr.  Mulligan  followed  soon  afterward  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Mulligan  came  in  did  he  or  not  demand  those  letters  from  Mr.  Blaine  7 — 
A.  He  did,  sir,  emphatically,  and  Mr.  Blaine  said  distinctly  that  he  would  not  give  them 
up  on  the  representations  he  (Mulligan)  had  made,  and  (repeated  what  he  had  said  ; 
and  he  got  Mr.  Mulligan  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Mulligan  had  said,  which  Mr.  Mulligan  did 
without  hesitation— what  he  had  said  in  his  own  room. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Repeat  that.— A.  Mr.  Blaine  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  up  these  letter* ; 
Mulligan  said,  "No."  Mr.  Blaine  said,  "  Won't  you  return  them  to  me  ?"  Mr.  Mulligan 
said,  "No."  Then  Mr.  Blaine  asked  him  what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  them,  and  if  he 
would  give  him  up  the  letters  after  the  committee  were  through  with  him.  Mr.  Mulligan 
said,  "No."  Mr.  Blaine  said,  "  They  are  my  property."  Mr.  Mulligan  said,  "  I  will  bold 
them."  He  then  repeated  his  object  in  holding  them,  sayiug  that  it  was  that  if  at  any 
future  time  anybody  should  make  any  charges  against  him,  impugning  his  varacity  or 
his  character— anybody,  anywhere,  at  any  time— he  intended  to  publish  these  letters  in  his 
defense. 

Q.  Did  he  say  this  with  a  great  many  oaths,  and  in  great  anger  7— A.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  not  give  these  up  to  "  God  Almighty  or  his  father  7" — A.  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan used  very  different  language  to  that  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using;  I  would  ssy 
that.  Generally  he  uses  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  but  in  this  instance  he  was  uudcr 
great  excitement,  and  used  language  that  be  would  not  use  under  other  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  he  use  the  language  that  I  mentioned  f — A.  If  I  must  answer  it,  I  must  say  he 
did. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Mulligan?— A.  I  can  hardly  tell;  I  have  kuown 
him  ever  since  his  connection  with  the  Adams  Sugar  Refintry  ;  not  before  that. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  t— A.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  Mr.  Mulligan  to  satte,  as  to  when 
he  became  clerk  of  the  Adams  Sugar  Refinery. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  In  1B65. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  known  him  ever  since  that. 
Q.  What  is  Mr.  Mulligan's  reputation  T— A.  I  never  heaid  anything  against  it. 
Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  f— A.  I  never  doubted  anything  be 
said. 

Q.  In  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Blaine  as  referred  to,  in  which  Mr.  Mulligan  used  some 
profane  expression,  was  he  laboring  nnder  great  excitement  7 — A.  Mr.  Mulligan  was  labor- 
ing under  great  excitement.    I  thought  I  had  expressed  that  distinctly. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Blaine's  putting  orT  ou  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  any  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  ?— A.  I  s«id  so,  and  I 
repeat  it  most  emphatically. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  it  7— A.  I  had  heard  street-rumors. 

A.  I  did  not  ask  for  street-rumors. — A.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  yon..  I  never  heard  any 
member  of  our  executive  committee  who  took  those  bonds  speak  of  Mr.  Blaine's  name  in 
connection  with  those  bonds,  or  anybody's  but  Mr.  Thomas  ...  S--olt. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  70a  to  tell  whether  you  had  heard  it  from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  What  I  asked  yon  was  whether  yon  had  heard  it 
from  anybody. — A.  I  heard  it  from  no  one,  anything  more  than  this  surmise  that  was 
started,  as  I  say,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  office. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  the  surmise  of  Mr.  Fisher  T— A.  Yes ;  and  I  said  that  it  was  from 
Mr.  Mulligan  to  Mr.  Fisher.  Maybe  Mr.  Mulligan  would  object  to  my  saying  it  was  from 
him.  It  was  from  one  of  the  two  on  that  occasion. 

J.  State  what  Mr.  Fisher  said  on  that  occasion. — A.  Mr.  Fisher,  or  whichever  it  was, 
that  those  are  probably  some  of  Blaine's  bonds  that  he  has  taken  up  from  his  eastern 
friend*  and  sold  to  Tom  Scott. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  It  alluded  to  afterward  T — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  I  must  have,  in  conver- 
sation with  those  same  gentlemen.    I  do  not  know  as  I  have  from  anybody  else. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Mulligan  came  down  to  you  whet  was  the  purpose  of  that 
visit  to  yon,  (speaking  now  of  that  interview  in  1872  7)— A.  The  purpose  of  that  visit  to  me  was 
to  settle  up,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  a  subscription  or  contribution  that  had  been  made 
by  sundry  parties  to  some  Northern  Pacific  stock  and  bonds  to  be  put  in  my  name,  and  to 
be  held  by  me  in  trust  for  the  parties  contributing. 

Q.  Yon  heard  no  reference  made  to  Mr.  Mnllgan  or  Mr.  Blaine  during  that  interview  in 
1872  abont  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  which  were  sold  for  $64,000  by  Mr. 
Blaine  f— A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  heard  any  reference  to  those  particular  bonds ;  but  this 
conversation  I  recollect  distinctly,  that  Mr.  Mulligan  said  to  Mr.  Blaine,  ( not  as  the  news- 
papers have  put  it  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Blaine, )  Mr.  Mulligan  said  to  Mr.  Blaine,  "  You  could 
not  have  lost  by  that  transaction,  because  I  know  where  you  sold  a  latge  amount  of  those 
bonds  at  80." 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Blaine  reply  T— A.  I  think  he  said  nothing,  sir.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  having  sold  them 
oat. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  it  had  any  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  ?— A.  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  had. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  any  intimation  of  that  sort  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  what 
Mr.  Mulligan  says.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  I  have  no  donbt 
that  Mr.  Mulligan  got  his  impression  somehow,  and  that  it  was  an  honest  one. 

By  Mr.  Hcnton: 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  Mr.  Mulligan  did  say,  so  far  as  what  passed  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  His  testimony  and  mine  agree  fully  as  to  that. 
Q.  As  to  what  occurred  in  that  interview  f— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  But  not  as  to  any  mention  being  made  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  T 
Mr.  HL'STOS.  He  states  that  his  testimony,  as  to  what  occurred  between  you  and  Mr. 
Mulligan  in  1872,  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Mulligan. 
Mr.  Blaise.  He  has  just  stated  that  no  Union  Pacific  bonds  were  mentioned  at  all. 
Mr.  Huston.  That  is  so ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Mulligan  has  said  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Frte: 

Q.  If  be  bad  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  it  would  have  attracted  your  attention,  would 
it  not  ♦ — A.  Yes,  at  once  ;  and  I  should  have  asked  an  explanation. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  So,  then,  there  was  nothing  in  that  conversation  directing  attention  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  ?— A.  Nothing  whatever. 

By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph  Mr.  Blaine  before  coming  to  Washington  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
(J.  What  about  T— A.  In  reply  to  a  dispatch  from  him. 

(5.  What  did  Mr.  Blaine  telegraph  to  you  f — A.  He  telegraphed,  asking  if  I  would  come 
to  Washington. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

That  was  before  you  were  summoned  7 — A.  That  was  before  I  was  summoned.  I  sup- 
posed  you  wanted  me  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  When  was  that  telegram  received  ?— A.  It  must  have  been  Saturday, 
(f.  Last  Saturday  T-A.  Last  Saturday  or  Friday. 

(J.  When  was  the  subpoena  served  upon  you  1 — A.  Saturday  afternoon,  I  think. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  day,  then,  that  you  had  got  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Blaine  f— A.  Yes. 
State  what  was  in  the  telegram  which  you  received  from  Mr.  Blaine. — A.  As  I  re- 
member it,  it  says,  "  Come  to  Washington  at  once."  It  was  a  short  telegram.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  anything  else  in  it  or  not  "Come  immediately,"  or  "  Yon  will  do 
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me  a  favor  by  coming  immediately,"  something  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 
I  replied  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  I  had  no  summons,  and  that  I  thought  it  not  well  for  me  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  without  being  asked  to  come. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  replied  to  Mr.  Blaine  ?— A.  That  was  the  tenor  of  my  dispatch.  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Blaine  has  the  dispatch. 

Q.  The  question  I  asked  was,  Was  that  all  your  dispatch  to  Mr.  Blaine  7  Did  you  not 
say  something  in  that  dispatch  to  Mr.  Blaine  about  Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Fisher  being  on  the 
way  here?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  state  anything  at  all,  except  that  you  did  not  like  to  appear,  not  being  sum- 
moned f — A.  I  did  not  like  to  come,  not  being  summoned.  If  I  had  known  what  Mr. 
Blaine  wanted  in  relation  to  Mr.  Aquilla  Adams's  letter,  which  you  had  in  Washington,  and 
which  we  did  not  then  have  in  Boston,  I  should  have  put  myself  to  some  inconvenience  to 
come. 

Q.  Your  letter  was  out  at  that  time,  was  it  not  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  prepare  your  letter?— A.  At  my  office,  in  Boston. 
Q.  It  was  published  the  same  day  ?— A.  It  was  published  the  evening  before  I  left.  I 
left  the  following  morning-   The  Associated  Press  took  it  the  evening  before  my  departure. 
Mr.  Mulligan  requested,  and  obtained  leave,  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  this  witness. 

By  Mr.  Mulligan  : 

Q.  If  I  understood  your  testimony,  you  said  that  the  object  of  going  down  to  your  office 
was  in  relation  to  something  about  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  1— A.  As  I  understood  it, 
yes. 

Q.  Was  not  the  object  for  going  down  there  to  settle  a  matter  of  moinory  between  your- 
self and  Mr.  Fisher?— A.  It  certainly  was. 

Q.  It  was  to  settle  the  question  about  Mr.  Blaine  telling  me,  in  the  Parker  House,  that 
you  had  no  knowledge  of  these  transactions,  and  I  told  Mr.  Blaine  you  did.  He  asked  me 
if  I  would  repeat  that  in  your  presence,  and  I  said  I  would.  Then  be  asked  me  to  come 
down  to  your  office,  and  I  did.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  merely  the  point  that  we  came 
down  there  and  settled  that  matter  of  memory  between  you  and  me.  Did  not  you  say  to 
Mr.  Blaine,  when  I  came  in,  and  after  the  question  was  asked,  that  Mulligan  was  right  1 
—A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  memory  failed  you  in  such  a  short  time  why  does  it  not  fail  you  now  in 
this  transaction  about  whether  or  not  you  told  me  that  them  bonds  came  from  Mr.  Blaine  f 
— A.  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  said  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Blaine,  and  I  did 'not. 

Q.  I  want  it  down  finer  than  that.  In  all  those  letters  that  we  wrote,  did  not  Mr.  Fisher  and 
I  personally  come  to  your  office  to  inspect  the  letters  before  we  would  send  them,  and  did 
not  you  make  a  verbal  alteration  in  one  that  you  thought  I  put  too  strong,  in  pencil  ? — A. 
I  might  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  There  was  not  a  single  letter  that  we  did  not  submit  to  Mr.  Atkins,  be- 
cause we  were  using  his  name,  to  see  u  it  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  Witness.  I  should  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  question  in  the  fullest 
manner.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  keep  back  any  knowledge  of  the  letters  between 
Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Fisher.   If  I  saw  them  I  had  forgotten  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Mulligan: 

Q.  I  do  not  question  your  veracity ;  I  am  only  testing  your  memory. — A.  It  is  very  natural 
that  the  thins  passed  through  my  mind.  The  management  of  that  business  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fisher  entirely ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wrote  a  letter  about  it,  and  when  I  saw 
you,  you  refreshed  my  memory,  and  I  said  at  once  to  Mr.  Blaine,    I  am  mistaken." 

Mr.  Blaine.   You  knew  of  the  sale  of  the  original  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Little  Rock 
Road  when  it  was  put  on  the  market  in  Boston  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  were  a  subscriber  ? — A.  Unfortunately,  I  was. 
.  What  was  the  rate  at  which  you  obtained  the  bonds  and  stock  ? 
be  Witness.  Do  you  mean  what  I  paid  for  them  ? 
Mr.  Blaine.  What  was  the  common  rate  of  subscription  in  Boston  ? 
A.  The  common  rate  of  subscription  was,  for  instance,  $50,000  in  money.    For  that  they 
would  get  $50,000  of  first-mortgage  bonds,  $50,000  of  the  land-grant  bonds,  and  $50,000 
of  each  of  two  classes  of  stock,  making  four  for  one,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  face-value. 

Q.  Was  there  not  also  a  little  extra  of  first-mortgage  bonds  besides  those  ? — A.  I  never 
got  auy. 

Q.  But  four  for  one,  as  they  called  it,  was  what  you  got?— A.  Four  for  one  was  what  I 
got. 

Q.  That  was  the  ordinary  way  in  which  things  were  put  upon  the  market  ? — A.  I  never 
knew  of  any  other  way.    There  were  a  great  many  sold  in  that  way  I  know. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  only  want  to  show  that  this  was  the  common  way  of  doing  that  sort  of 
business  in  Boston.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  there  was  a  premium  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  while  the  fact  was  that  any  of  Mr.  Fisher's  friends  could  have  got  them 
on  the  same  basis. 
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June  2,  1876. 

Warren  Fisher  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  ever  suggesting  to  me  in  a  letter  that  I  had  obtained  money 
through  Thomas  A.  Scott,  by  selling  Little  Rock  bonds  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  7— 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  ever  written  such  a  thing  7 — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nor  of  saying  any  such  thing  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether,  after  I  obtained  the  letters  from  Mr.  Mulligan,  I  said  to  you 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Atkins  that  your  title  to  these  letters  was  superior  to  mine,  and  that 
I  offered  them  to  you,  if  you  wanted  to  take  them?— A.  I  think  there  were  such  remarks 
made. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q-  State  what  these  remarks  were.— A.  They  were  as  he  (Mr.  Blaine)  put  them. 

<J.  I  want  you  to  state  them  now.— A.  He  said  to  Mr.  Mulligan  that  I  bad  a  prior  right 
to  these  letters ;  that  they  belonged  to  me  rather  than  to  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Q.  That  was  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mulligan  f— A.  That  was  said  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Mulligan. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Did  I  not  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  desired  those  letters  I  would  surrender  them  7 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  reply  that  you  did  not  desire  the  possession  of  them  7 — A.  I  don't 
think  I  said  that.   I  don't  remember  of  saying  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  response  to  the  suggestion  that  I  would  give  them  to  you  if  you 
wanted  them  T — A.  Mr.  Mulligan  said  he  wouldn't  give  them. 

Q.  But  I  mean  when  Mr.  Mulligan  was  not  present  7 

Objected  to  and  ruled  out. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  telegrams  from  Washington  before  you  left  Boston  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  whom  T — A.  From  James  G.  Blaine. 

Q.  Where  are  they  t— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  kept  them. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  poMssion  of  those  telegrams  or  not. — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 
<J.  You  cannot  say  whether  oVot  you  preserved  them  in  Boston  T — A.  I  cannot ;  it  was 
bat  one  telegram. 

Q.  State  what  the  character  of  that  telegram  was.— A.  I  think  it  was  about  five  w  ords— 
"  Come  to  Washington  without  fail." 

.  When  was  that  t— A.  Saturday ;  I  received  it  about  12.30. 

.  What  time  did  you  leave  Boston  7 — A.  I  left  Boston  on  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  Had  you  been  served  with  a  subpoena  at  the  time  you  got  this  telegram  7— A.  No, 
sir  :  I  got  my  subpoena  at  10  minutes  or  5  minutes  before  3. 
Q.  On  Saturday  7— A.  On  Saturday. 
Q.  Did  you  get  any  other  telegram  7 — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  the  only  one  f — A.  That  was  the  only  one. 
Q.  From  any  source  7 — A.  From  any  source. 

<j.  You  got  to  Washington,  I  believe,  on  Tuesday,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Blaine  7— A.  From  half  past  four  to  five  o'clock. 
<j>.  Tuesday  afternoon  f — A.  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Q.  Where  did  yon  see  him  ? — A.  In  the  barber's  shop. 

Q.  Had  you  not,  previous  to  that,  been  at  Mr.  Blaine's  house?— A.  No ;  I  had  but  just 
arrived. 

<f.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  know  the  time  of  your  expected  arrival?— A.  He  didn't  know  that  I 
had  come,  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Did  you  refer  to  his  telegram  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  had  just  gotten  into  the  hotel  wheu  Mr.  Blaine  made  his  appearance  7— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  that  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where? — A.  At  his  house. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  with  him  from  the  hotel  to  his  house  ?— A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  his  bouse,  then  ?— A.  Because  he  asked  me  to  come  there. 

Q.  A*ked  you  in  this  interview  that  you  and  he  had  ?— A.  Yes. 

<j.  Didn't  he  send  for  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Did  be  write  you  a  note  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

<j  Hare  you  got  that  note  ?— A.   No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  words  of  it?— A.  "  You  and  Mr.  Mulligan  come  to  the  house  this 
evening  " 

Q.  Thnt  was  all  that  was  in  it  ?— A.  I  think  so. 
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By  Mr.  BLAINE: 

Q.  Didn't  I  say  in  that  note  that  I  wanted  to  see  yon  in  regard  to  that  Aquilla  Adams 
pubUcation  about  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  t— A.  I  don't  know  but  you  did,  and  I  don't 
Know  as  you  did.  I  almost  forget  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 
Q.  You  went  up  there  T—A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Mulligan  go  with  you  T—A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  go  up  afterward  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  he  sent  for  a  second  time  T — A.  He  was. 
Q.  Was  he  sent  for  a  third  timet— A.  Possibly ;  I  think  not,  though. 
Q.  How  came  Mr.  Mulligan  in  possession  of  those  letters  that  are  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Blaine.  T — A.  He  has  always  had  possession  of  them. 
Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  bringing  them  on  to  Washington?— A.  I  did,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  object  to  his  bringing  them  T— A.  I  did,  not. 

Q.  He  brought  them,  then,  with  your  consent  and  approbation  ?— A.  He  did,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  You  had  had  a  settlement  with  Mr.  Blaine  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  settlement  was  it  agreed  or  arranged  that  Mr.  Blaine  should  have  up  all  papers 
relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  settlement,  including  these  letters  in  question?— A.  I 
supposed  that  I  gave  up  to  Mr.  Blaine  all  the  documents  and  papers  that  he  asked  for,  and 
as  to  these  letters,  I  didn't  really  know  that  they  were  in  existence. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Your  understanding  was  that  when  we  settled  up  I  had  got  everything  ?— A  Every 
business  paper.  I  think  you  did.  In  fact  I  feel  sure  you  did.  1  think  they  were  destroyed 
in  my  office. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  You  say  he  got  all  the  letters  that  it  was  agreed  he  should  have  .'—A.  That  was  my 
impression. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Wasn't  he  to  have  these  letters  also  f — A.  If  I  had  known  of  their  being  there  I  think 
I  should  have  mentioned  the  fact,  and  if  he  desired  them  J^iould  have  given  them  tu  him 
without  doubt. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 
Q.  Did  you  keep  a  letter-book  at  that  time  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Mulligan's  statement  about  the  correspondence  between  you  and 
Mr.  Blaine  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  his  statement  on  that  subject  ?— A.  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  write  to  Mr.  Blaine,  or  can  you  recollect  that  you  ever  did  so,  about  a 
settlement  between  you  and  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  reply  to  you"  that  he  had  lost  upon  these  bonds,  which  he  bad  to  take  back  from 
his  friends  in  Maine  T — A.  He  didn't  reply  by  letter ;  he  said  so  by  word  of  mouth. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  he  had  gotten  off  some  of  these  bonds  at  a  good  price, 
or  anything  like  that  T — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  meant  that  he  had  resold  them. 

Q.  To  whom  T—A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  mention,  when  that  conversation  took  place,  that  they  had  been  sold  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  That  was  what  I  intended  to  convey. 

Q.  You  intended  to  convey  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  he  had  not  lost  much  on  those  bonds,  be- 
cause he  had  got  a  portion  of  them  off  at  a  good  price  to  the  Union  Pacific  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  How  many  did  you  understand  that  he  got  off  to  the  Union  Pacific  ? — A.  I  did  not 
erst  and  any. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  understand  what  you  did  understand  T— A.  Through  Mr.  Atkins. 

Q.  Mr.  Atkins  did  tell  you,  then,  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  gotten  off  some  of  these  Little  Rock 
bonds  to  the  Union  Pacific? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  tell  me  any  such  thing. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  understand  it  7 — A.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew  from  his  remark. 

Q.  What  was  that  remark  T—A.  I  can't  say  precisely,  but  give  it  to  you  as  near  as  I  can. 
Mr.  Atkins  was  speaking  about  a  re-organization  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad. 
That  re-organization  was  that  the  old  bondholders,  the  original  bondholders,  should  go  into 
this  organization  on  a  certain  basis.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  basis  was.  He  spoke  to 
me  about  the  bondholders,  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  bondholders  that  they  didn't  know. 
He  thought  I  might  be  familiar  with  some  of  them ;  and  I  gave  him  all  the  information  in 
regard  to  it  that  I  had  at  the  time.  I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  you  get  all  the  bonds  in,"  and  he 
said  that  if  tbey  got  three-quarters  in  it  would  be  sufficient,  or  something  like  that.  There 
was  a  general  talk  about  it  He  said  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  bad  some  ef  the  bonds, 
and  said  that  they  would  come  in.  I  asked  where  the  bonds  came  from,  and  the  inference 
tUt  I  got  
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Q.  State  what  he  said. — A.  I  don't  remember  what  he  said,  bat  the  inference  I  got  was 
that  thej  were  Blaine  bonds. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  yon  how  many  the  Uuion  Pacific  had  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  ;  that  is,  I 
think  be  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  cott  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did,  and  don't 
know  bnt  he  did.  I  forget  all  about  that.  It  is  four  or  five  years  ago — fire  years  very 
likely. 

Q.  Then,  in  this  correspondence  between  yon  and  Mr.  Blaine  touching  a  settlement  about 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds,  you  treated  the  matter  as  if  Mr.  Blaine  had  gotten  off  a 
portion  of  them  ni  on  the  Union  Pacific  Company  at  a  good  price  f — A.  1  don't  know 
Low  I  treated  it ;  I  might  hare  indirectly  or  directly  referred  to  it  in  that  way. 

Do  yon  recollect  any  references  to  this  matter  in  a  reply  that  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  you  t 
—A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not. 

V-  Yon  do  not  recollect  that  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters  that  if  he  had  gotten  them  off  at 
a  good  price,  he  had  not  held  the  money  long,  but  that  it  went  to  bis  friends  in  Maine  f— A. 
1  heard  that  part  of  a  letter  read. 

Q.  When  1— A.  While  I  was  on  the  way  either  from  Boston  to  Now  York,  or  from  New 
York  to  Washington. 

Q.  On  this  nreseqt  trip  of  yours  to  Washington  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  within  the  last  few  days  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  letter  than  this  read  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Can  yon  state  the  points  of  the  letters  which  yon  heard  read — I  do  not  mean  with 
verbal  accuracy,  but  substantially  so  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Bnt  you  recollect  substantially  that  in  ono  of  them  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  if  he  did  get 
tLcse  bonds  off.  as  you  had  suggested  in  your  letter,  he  didn't  hold  the  money  long,  but  that 
it  went  to  his  Maine  friends  f — A.  Words  to  that  effect. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  known  Mr.  Mulligan  f — A.  I  have  known  Mr.  Mulligan  sixteen 
or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  him  intimately  ?— A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  bis  character  f — A.  His  character  is  the  best.  I  would  say  that  it  is  as  good 
a«,  or  perhaps  better  than,  that  of  any  man  that  I  ever  knew. 

V  What  is  bis  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  T— A.  I  never  heard  it  questioned. 

V-  Have  you  ever  demanded  from  Mr.  Mulligan  the  possession  of  these  letters  7 — A.  I 
La»e,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  city. 

Had  you  ever  demanded  tkut  until  Mr.  Blaine  got  possession  of  them  !— A.  I  bad, 
sir.  w 
Q.  When  7 — A.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  city. 

tj.  At  whose  instance  did  yon  make  that  demand  for  these  letters  ?— A,.  I  made  it  at  my 
ova  instance. 
Q.  Was  it  not  suggested  to  you  f—  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  requested  to  make  that  demand  ?— A.  Not  the  first  time  I  made  the 
demand. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  anybody  to  make  that  demaud  after  the  first  time  ? — A. 
I  was. 

<).  By  whom  T— A.  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  demand  those  letters  f — A.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  demand  them. 
({.  Well,  what  did  he  say  !— A.  Mr.  Blaine  asked  me  to  get  Mr.  Mulligan  to  give  them 
to  me. 

Q.  What  were  you  to  do  with  them  if  you  got  them  ? — A.  I  proposed  to  keep  them  if  I 
got  them. 

Q.  Was  this  after  a  reference  had  been  made  in  his  examination  by  Mr.  Mulligan  to  the 
letters  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  but  before  that. 

Q.  When  was  it? — A.  I  tbink  it  was  Tuesday  night. 

I  am  under  the  impression,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  that  nothing  occurred  betweon 
Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Mulligan  about  the  letters  until  Wednesday.  Was  there  anything  said 
between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Mulligan  about  these  letters  until  after  the  first  examination 
bete  r— A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  request  from  Mr.  Blaine  to  you  to  get  possession  of  those  letters  from  Mr. 
Mulligan  was  after  Mr.  Mulligan  had  spoken  of  the  letters  in  his  first  examination  t— A. 
Yes ;  I  think  that  was  so. 

Q.  Then  yon  had  better  correct  your  first  answe-.— A.  No ;  I  say  I  had  made  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mull  igan  to  give  them  to  me  on  Tuesday  night. 

Q.  You  had  7— A.  That  was  my  first  request. 

Was  that  after  you  saw  Mr.  Blaine  T— A.  I  tbink  it  whs. 

<J.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Blaine,  was  it  mentioned  between  yon  and  Mr.  Blaine  that  Mr. 
Mulligan  bad  these  letters  in  his  possession  T — A.  It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blaine  that  Mr. 
Mulligan  had  these  letters. 

Bid  Mr.  Blaine  ask  you  to  go  and  get  these  letters  ?— A.  There  was  one  letter  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  very  particular  to  get. 
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Q.  Did  be  or  not  ask  you  to  go  down  and  get  these  letters  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  request  that  jou  made  of  Mr.  Mulligan  to  return  these  letters  to  you  was  after 
and  in  consequence  of  the  request  from  Mr.  Blaine  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  what  this  letter  was  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  especially  anxious  to  get  hold  of.— A. 
A  letter  relating  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Was  that  the  one  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  that  Mr.  Mulligan  had  such  a  letter  T — A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Blaine 
may  have  asked  me  the  question  whether  such  a  letter  was  there,  and  I  probably  told  him 
that  I  believed  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  the  contents  of  any  of  the  other  letters  that  Mr.  Mulligan  had  !— A. 
I  do  not  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Mulligan  delivered  these  letters  to  Mr.  Blaine  the  first 
timet — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Atkins's  room  I  mean. — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  delivery  by  Mr.  Mulligan  of  these  letters  to  Mr. 
Blaine? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Mr.  Atkins's  room  when  Mr.  Mulligan  came  In  and  demanded  those  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Blaine  refused  to  deliver  them  up? — A.  He  did.   He  refused  to.  give  tbem  up. 

Q.  Did  or  not  Mr.  Mulligan  say  to  Mr  Blaine  that  he  had  gotten  those  letters  up-stairs  in 
his  room  under  a  promise  to  return  them  ?— A.  I  believe  he  djd. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  deny  or  assent  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mulligan  that  he  had  gotten  the 
letters  under  a  promise  to  return  them  T — A.  He  said  that  he  had  toe  letters. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  in  response  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Mulligan  for  the  possession  of 
the  letters  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  say  to  Mr.  Mulligan  or  to  yon  that  the  letters  should  be  delivered  up 
to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  that  no  third  party  should  hold  them  ;  that  they  did  uot  be- 
long to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  or  decline  to  take  them  T— A.  I  asked  for  them. 
Q.  When  T — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Blaine  had  them  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  when  Mr.  Blaine  bad  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  after  Mr.  Blaine  got  possession  of  those  letters. — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  said  anything  about  them. 

Q.  You  made  no  response  when  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  you  might  have  possession  of  these 
letters  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  received  them  all  from  Mr.  Blaine  f— 4fc  Certainly,  I  should  if  he  had 
given  them  to  me. 
Q.  Did  he  offer  to  give  them  to  you  T — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  If  he  had  given  them  and  you  bad  received  them,  what  disposition  would  you  have 
made  of  them  T — A.  I  should  have  kept  them. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Mulligan  say,  if  anything,  in  your  presence  about  his  intention  respect- 
ing these  letters — what  he  would  do  with  them  7 — A.  He  said  that  he  should  keep  these  let- 
ters ;  that  in  case  his  statements  were  questioned  or  doubted  by  anybody  he  would  have 
these  letters  to  refer  to,  and  he  should  publish  his  statement  with  those  letters. 

Q.  Did  he  base  bis  publication  of  them,  or  his  Intention  to  publish  them,  on  the  fact  that 
I  should  question  his  statement,  or  that  anybody  should  question  it  f — A.  Anybody. 

Q.  If  anybody  questioned  his  statement  he  would  publish  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  he  would  feel  justified  in  publishing  these  letters  f — A.  Yes. 

<}.  At  any  time  f— A.  At  any  time, 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Was  his  purpose  in  publishing  those  letters  to  vindicate  himself  in  case  he  was  as- 
sailed f — A.  Yes;  to  appear  right  before  the  world. 

a  Q.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Mulligan's  manner  when  Mr.  Blaine  got  posses- 
sion of  those  letters  and  refused  to  return  them ;  state  to  the  committee  what  was  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Blaine. — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  different  from  what  he  is  at  the  present  time. 
Q.  He  was  not  excited  T — A.  He  walked  the  room  a  little. 

Q.  But  was  bis  manner  excited — were  there  any  indications  of  excitement  other  than  that 
of  walking  the  room  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  manner  and  state  of  mind  when  you  went  to  his  house  the  night  before  7 
— A.  I  did  not  see  any  particular  change  in  his  manner  or  state  of  mind  when  I  went  to  his 
house. 

Q.  Was  he  culm  T— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  calm  or  otherwise  ;  he  appeared 
the  same  to  me  that  he  has  always  appeared. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  any  unusual  excitement ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  and  I  been  acquaintances,  Mr.  Fisher  ?— A.  Since  the  month  of 
Jane,  1852. 

Q.  We  became  acquainted  through  whom  7 — A.  Eben  C.  Stanwood. 
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Q.  What  relation  was  he  to  me  7— A.  Your  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Through  him  onr  acquaintance  began,  and  it  baa  continued  since  that  time  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  had  business  relations  with  him  f — A.  I  was  a  partner  with  him.  I  served  my 
time  in  his  counting-room. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  in  this  memorandum-book.  I  suppose  I 
am  at  liberty  to  do  so  T 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  the  shape  of  argument. 

Mr.  Blaine.  No  ;  but  a  fact.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
$28,000  land-bonds  sold  to  the  State  or  Maine  people,  according  to  the  evidence  in  the 
memorandum-book,  [the  memorandum-book  produced  by  Mr.  Mulligan.  ] 

By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  If  you  had  those  letters  now,  Mr.  Fisher,  what  would  you  do  with  them  f— A.  If  I 
get  the  letters,  sir,  I  will  answer  that  question  afterwards. 

Mr.  HUNTON.  I  notify  you  now,  as  a  witness  subpoenaed  before  this  committee,  that  if 
yon  do  get. those  papers  you-  must  not  destroy  them. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  not  destroy  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  I  will  pledge  myself  as  a  witness  before  the  committee  that  the  person 
having  them  will  not  destroy  them. 

Mr.  Fisher  desired  to  make  a  correction  in  his  testimony,  whereupon  he  was  further  ex- 
amined, as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  offer  yon  those  letters  before  you  left  your  room  or  Mr.  Atkins's  room  f 
Hare  I  asked  you  that  question  already  7— A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Blaine.  That  was  asked. 
The  Witness.  No;  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Fr  ye.  It  was  asked.   I  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  the  question  whether  he  had  demanded  a  return  of  those 
letters  from  Mr.  Mulligan  prior  to  Mr.  Mulligan's  mentioning  having  the  letters  in  his  first 
examination.    [.To  the  witness.]   But  you  can  go  on  and  make  your  correction. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  The  question  was,  did  I  offer  you  these  letters  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Atkins  ?— A. 
You  did. 

Q.  Did  I  do  it  once  or  twice  T — A.  You  offered  them  to  me. 

Q.  I  offered  them  to  you  with  emphasis ;  and  did  I  not  call  Mr.  Atkins's  attention  to  the 
fart  that  I  now  offered  to  you  those  letters,  and  if  you  did  not  choose  to  take  their  custody  I 
would  f— A.  Yes ;  words  to  that  effect. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 
Q.  Did  yon  agree  to  receive  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  I  would  not. 
Q.  You  declined  to  receive  them  ?— A.  I  declined  to  receive  them. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Then  did  I  not  state  to  you  that  I  would  retain  them,  and  would  not  give  them  up  to 
anybody  else  T— A.  And  you  would  bring  them  back  at 9  o'clock  or  half  past !). 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Bring  them  back  where  T— A.  To  the  room,  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock  that  evening. 
q.  Did  he  bring  them  back  at  half  past  9  7— A.  That  or  10. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  he  got  possession  of  them  or  the  second  ?—  A.  When  he  had 
them  in  his  pocket. 
Mr.  Blaine.  It  was  the  final  time  when  I  got  possession. 

Q.  It  was  when  he  got  them  and  refused  to  return  them  to  Mr.  Mulligan  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  He  brought  them  back  at  half  past  9 1 — A.  About  half  past  9  to  10. 

And  then  what  did  he  do  with  them  7 — A.  Carried  them  back  again. 
Q.  Did  he  offer  them  to  you  again  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  ne  did  ;  but  he  did  the 
first  time,  before  he  left  the  room. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Mulligan  present  when  he  offered  them  to  you  f— A.  No,  sir  :  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Atkins  present  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  call  Mr.  Atkins's  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  I  offered  them  to  you  7 — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Why  did  Mr.  Blaine  come  back  with  them  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock  ?— A.  Becauso 
he  bad  agreed  to. 
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Q.  Agreed  with  whom  7 — A.  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Q.  Did  he  see  Mr.  Mulligan  when  he  came  back  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock  t— A. 
Not  that  night. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  see  when  he  returned  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock  ? — A.  He  saw  Mr.  Atkins 
and  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  he  promise  Mr.  Mulligan  to  return  with  the  letters  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock ; 
was  it  to  return  the  letters  to  Mr.  Mulligan  ? — A.  That  was  the  understanding,  I  guess. 
He  said  he  would  be  back  with  the  letters  in  his  pocket  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  understanding  was  that  when  he  came  back,  about  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock, 
he  was  to  return  them  to  Mr.  Mulligan  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  said  so  a  while  ago. — A.  Then  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  he  to  return  with  the  letters  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock  ?— A.  It 
was  a  matter  of  agreement  between  him  and  Mr.  Mulligan. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  of  agreement  7 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  how  do  yon  know  it  was  a  matter  of  agreement  f — A.  Because  I  beard  them 
state  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  tbem  state?— A.  The  fact  that  he  would  be  back  with  the  letters 
at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Q.  What  for  7— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  forf — A.  I  did  not  understand  at  all. 

Q.  When  he  went  off  with  those  letters  that  he  had  got  from  Mr.  Mulligan  he  promised 
him  to  come  back  with  the  letters  at  half  past  9  o'clock  I — A.  Or  10. 

Q.  He  did  come  back  with  the  letters  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock,  but  did  not  see  Mr. 
Mulligan  7 — A.  He  did  not  see  Mr.  Mulligan  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  correction  you  wish  to  make  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Mulligan  because  Mr.  Mulligan  was  not  in  the  room  f — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  went  to  the  room  where  he  had  Been,  and  I  was  there  by  agreement,  but 
he  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Hunton : 

Q.  If  you  know  that  fact,  you  may  state  it.— A.  That  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Mulligan  was  not 
there. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Mulligan  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  I  was  in  the  hotel  all  night.  I  was  in  the  room  when  he  came  back  with 
those  letters,  and  I  staid  there  for  some  time,  and  they  began  to  talk  to  me  for  a  long  time 
about  those  letters,  and  I  told  them  plainly  that  I  would  talk  with  him  no  longer  upon  the 
subject.   He  refused  to  deliver  me  the  letters,  and  I  went  out. 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  was  when  he  came  back  at  half  past  9  or  10  o'clock  ? 

Mr.  Mulligan.  Yes. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  1 1  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jane  2,  1876. 

James  Mulligan  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  thought  you  could  state  the  contents  of  one  of  the  let- 
ters which  Mr.  Blaine  got  from  you  which  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  upon 
which  you  have  been  examined.  I  did  not  fully  understand  your  answer  to  that  question 
yesterday,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it  this  morning.  Give  the  date,  who  wrote 
it,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed. — A.  I  cannot  give  the  date. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  date ;  can  you  give  the  year  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  was 
in  this  month,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  wrote  the  letter,  and  to  whom  was  it  addressed  T 

Mr.  Frye.  Please  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  waive  any  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  understood  him  to  object  yesterday,  and  I  understand  the  objection  to 
continue. 

A.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Blaine,  addressed  to  Warren  Fisher,  jr. 
Q.  Written  by  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  addressed  to  Warren  Fisher,  jr.,  and  a  reply  to  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Warren  Fisher  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  which  Mr.  Fisher  addressed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  to  which 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  roply  t — A.  Mr.  Fisher  had  addressed  different  letters  to  him. 
Mr.  Blaine  was  a  man  who  would  be  absent  at  different  times,  and  there  might  be  probably 
a  week  or  ten  days'  delay,  and  he  would  probably  keep  letters  that  time,  and  then  answer 
them  all  in  one. 
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Q.  Slate,  if  70a  can,  to  the  committee,  what  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter  which 
Mi.  Fisher  addressed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  which  drew  from  Mr.  Blaine  the  letter  in  question. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  object  to  that  question.  He  has  definitely  said  that  be  knows  what  the  lat- 
er was  that  Mr.  Fisher  wrote  to  Mr.  Blaine  to  which  this  was  a  reply.  Will  you  have  the 
kindnew,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  address  bim  first  the  question— Did  you  know  what  the  con- 
tents were  of  the  letter  to  which  this  letter  was  a  reply  f 

Mr.  Hits  ton.  I  did  ask  him  that,  and  be  can  go  on  and  answer  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  contents  of  the  letter  were,  that  this  letter  from  Mr.  Blaine  to 
Mr.  Fisher  was  a  reply  to  ? — A.  I  know  the  purport  of  these  letters  that  they  wrote. 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  not  a  reply. 

Q.  State,  if  you  can,  to  the  committee,  what  was  the  object  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Fisher 
1  d dressed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  which  drew  from  Mr.  Blaine  the  letter  in  question. 
Mr.  Frye.  I  object  to  the  question. 
The  question  was  modified  as  follows : 

Q.  Give  the  contents  of  those  letters  so  far  as  they  bore  upon  the  reply  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
Mr.  Frye.  I  will  object  to  that  also  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
The  committee  decided  that  the  answer  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Hcston.  I  think  the  inquiry  should  go  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  or  letters  to 
which  the  one  which  is  supposed  to  be  material  is  a  reply. 
The  Witness.  Which  reply  to  you  mean  1 

Mr.  Hcntos.  I  mean  the  reply  which  you  adverted  to  yesterday — a  letter  from  Mr. 
Blaine  to  Mr.  Fisher,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  about  which  you 
were  asked  as  to  the  contents  yesterday,  which  bear  upon  these  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and 
Fo-t  Smith  Railroad  Company,  which  af.erward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  writing  to  Mr.  Blaine  at  different  times  to  get  a 
teitlement  with  him,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  them  about  it. 
Mr.  Blaine,  in  these  letters,  took  the  ground  that  he  was  at  a  great  loss  by  this  transaction  in 
tlrs  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  business.  Mr.  Fisber  took  the  ground  that  be  was  at 
no  loss  by  it,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Blaine)  had  sold  all  of  these  bonus,  and  got  $64, 000  for  them. 
Mr.  Blaine,  in  bis  reply,  says  that  if  Mr.  Fisher  labored  under  the  idea  that  he  had  made 
money  out  of  that  business  he  was  mistaken,  that  the  money  that  he  received  

Q.  What  money  did  he  receive  ? — A.  That  money  that  Mr.  Fisher  mentioned  ;  that  he 
had  not  had  that  in  his  possession  forty-eight  hours  until  he  turned  it  over  to  these  innocent 
parties;  that  is,  the  parties  in  Maine  that  he  got  into  this  transaction  about  these  bonds. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  letter  that  Mr.  Blaine  received  from  Mr.  Fisber  which  contains  a 
re'erenee  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  to  wit,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds 
which  went  into  the  bands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  T 

The  Witness.  Is  that  about  the  864,000  f 

Mr.  Hl'HTOX.  Yes. 

A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  remember,  sir. 

<i.  Did  you  repeat  the  same  statement  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  was  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Fish- 
er'* to  Mr.  Blaine  that  you  have  iust  alluded  to  ?— A.  I  repeated  to  him— you  refer  to  that 
coarersation  in  Mr.  Atkins's  offi.-a  f 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  that  conversation  in  Mr.  Atkiu's  office,  repeated  the  same 
ttory  about  how  much  money  he  lost  by  those  transactions,  aud  made  the  reply  that  be 
had  not  lost  money— just  the  same  reply  that  Mr.  Fisber  had  made ;  that  he  bad  not  lost 
money,  and  that  I  knew  where  he  had  put  these  bonds,  and  got  these  $64,000  on  those 
bonds,  and  that  they  cost  him  nothing.   That  was  the  words  I  used. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  about  his  putting  these  bonds  where  be  got  the  $64,000,  and  that 
they  cost  him  nothing  f — A.  What  I  mean  to  say  by  their  costing  him  nothing  

Q.  State  what  reply  Mr.  Blaine  made  to  you  when  you  said  that.— A.  He  made  no  reply. 

Q.  Did  you  state  where  he  bad  put  these  bonds  and  got  the  $64,000,  and  that  these  bonds 
tad  cost  him  nothing  ?— A.  What  I  mean  to  say  by  costing  him  nothing  was,  that  he  had 
pot  the  bonds  from  Mr.  Fisher,  and  that  they  cost  him  nothing  excepting  for  his  services 
for  negotiating  the  sale  of  these  bonds.   He  paid  no  money  for  them. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  how  you  knew,  if  you  did  know,  that  Mr.  Blaine  got  the 
W.tfOU.— A.  I  repeated  that  yesterday.   It  was  through  Mr.  Atkins  that  I  knew  it 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  from  Mr.  Blaiue  either  through  previous  conversation  or  letters?— A. 
Sever ;  excepting  in  that  conversation  in  Mr.  Atkins's  office. 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  seen  this  letter  to  which  you  refer  7— A.  Certainly.  This  letter 
*a»  previous  to  it. 

Q.  Then,  was  your  remark  to  Mr.  Blaine  about  his  having  received  this  money  for  those 
bonds  founded  upon  what  you  had  heard  from  Mr.  Atkins  as  well  as  upon  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Blaine  which  you  had  seen  * — A.  It  was  founded  upon  what  I  bad  heard  from  Mr. 
Atkins. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  copies  of  those  letters  that  Mr.  Fisher  wrote  ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
<J.  Did  you  write  the  letters  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Fisher  keep  a  letter-book  1— A.  I  do  not  think  he  keeps  any  private  letter- 
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book.  I  was  in  the  Adams  Sugar  Refinery,  and  anything  I  done  for  Mr.  Fisher  was  merely 
a  labor  of  love.   I  got  no  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  he  kept  a  letter-book  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  thiuk  he 
did,  sir.' 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  letter  which  is  now  in  my  possession  speaks  of 
receiving  money  from  Thomas  A.  Scott  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  mention  his  name. 
Q.  Nor  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  sale  of  $64,000  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  only  in  answer  to  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Fisher  wrote,  in  which  he  made  the  allegation  that  he  knew  where  Mr.  Blaine  sold  these 
bonds  for  so  much  money,  and  Mr.  Blaine  gave-  back  the  reply  that  Mr.  Fisher  must  have 
misunderstood  the  matter,  because  that  money  that  Mr.  Blame  had  received  he  did  not  keep 
forty-eight  hours,  but  turned  it  over  to  the  other  parties. 

Q.  But  my  letter  did  not  mention  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  Thomas  A.  Scott  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  $64,000  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  figure  up  from  the  memorandum-book  what  was  the  aggregate  amount  of 
bonds  in  that  book  that  went  to  the  Maine  parties  f — A.  I  bad  not  figured  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  book  now  f — A.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  book,  how  many  bonds,  to  your  personal  knowledge,  went  to  me? — 
A.  Only  $40,000,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  coming  to  me  from  Mr.  Fisher  ?— A.  Only 
those  $40,000.  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  allt-A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  bonds  were  those;  were  they  land-grant  bonds,  or  first-mortgage  bonds  ?— A. 
Land-grant. 

Q.  When  were  they  delivered  !— A.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1873;  that  was  the  time  of 
the  final  settlement, 

Q.  That  is  all  the  bonds  of  which  you  have  any  knowledge  ? — A.  That  is  all  the  bonds 
I  know  personally  were  given  to  yon,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  You  state  that  $40,000  of  the  bonds  were  all  that  you  know  went  into  Mr.  Blaine's 
bands? — A.  .Yes;  all  I  know  personally.  Mr.  Blaine  claimed,  the  day  of  that  settlement, 
that  there  was  something  like  $100,000  or  $101,000— [to  Mr.  Blaine.]  I  think  that  that  is 
what  you  claimed  on  that  day,  sir.  Mr.  Fisher's  account  and  yours  disagreed,  and  itbwas 
finally  settled  to  give  you  those  $40,000.  It  was  the  final  settlement  between  you.  There 
was  $36,000  that  was  still  due  to  you  on  this  commission. 

By  Mr.  Frye  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Blaine  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  $101,000 ; 
that  Mr.  Fisher  was  still  owing  him  $101,000  f — A.  That  was  what  he  claimed  in  those  let- 
ters to  figure  it  down  to,  and  that  if  he  was  to  give  him  $40,000  that  would  be  a  final  set- 
tlement. Mr.  Fisher  said  that  he  (Mr.  Blaine)  could  look  to  Mr.  Caldwell  for  the  whole,  if 
he  pleased.   This  was  in  Mr.  Fisher's  office,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1872. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  That  transaction  to  which  you  have  alluded,  in  which  Mr  Blaine  got  $36,000.— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  gave  him  $40,000. 

Q.  You  gave  him  $40,000  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  That  was  a  settlement  growing  out  of  all  these  bonds  to  which  you  referred  yesterday, 
and  was  not  contained  in  this  book  T— A.  Mr.  Blaine  claimed  as  an  offaet,  before  he  settled 
this — he  wanted  all  his  business  settled  np  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do  not  want  all  my  private  matters  gone  into  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  answer  that  I  cannot  give  truthfully. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  $40,000  in  bonds  that  he  handed  Mr.  Blaine?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  if  that  was  a  remnant  of  the  bonds  alluded  to  by  yon  yesterday,  and 
contained  in  that  memorandum-book.— A.  Yes. 


Washington,  D.C.,  Jvue  3.  1876. 

Elisha  Atkins  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sale  of  bonds  or  stocks  by  any  of  the  Pnc  fie 
Railroads  ?  You  are  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific,  are  you  not  f — Answer.  I  a:n  ;  I 
don't  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 
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Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  Union  Pacific :  but  have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  sale  of  bonds  or 
stocks  by  any  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  which  received  subsidies  from  the  Govern- 
ment T— A.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  Union  Pacific,  I  know  of  their  disposing  of  their  bonds. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  except  that,  because  I  examined  you  as  to  it  when  you  were  on  the' stand 
before. 

The  Witness.  I  am  familiar  with  that  road.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other 
Pacific  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  transactions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ? 
—A.  No, sir;  never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tho  transactions  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Aquila  Adams  in  a 
letter  published  by  him — if  you  ever  saw  that  letter? — A.  I  saw  it;  I  kuow  something  of 
tie  matters  referred  to  in  it. 

Q.  State  them. — A.  Mr.  Warren  Fisher  proposed  to  me  to  take  an  interest  with  him  in  a 
block  of  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  

Mr.  Blaine.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  whole  statement  about  this  matter,  but 
I  do  not  see,  under  the  resolution  upon  which  the  committee  is  acting,  that  they  have  any 
authority  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Hunton.  It  seems  to  me  that,  under  this  resolution,  the  fullest  investigation  of  all 
these  Pacific  Railroads  which  received  subsidies  from  the  Government  is  open. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes ;  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  companies,  that  is  true. 

Mr  Huston.  I  said  a  while  ago  to  Judge  Lawrence  that  if  you  preferred  it,  Mr. 
Maine,  we  would  commence  at  the  beginning.  I  knew  it  would  look  as  if  we  were  skipping 
io  order  to  come  up  to  you  by  this  question  that  I  have  asked ;  but  I  did  that  because  I  sup- 
posed that  if  it  is  going  to  come  up  to  you  at  all,  you  would  want  it  to  come  at  once. 

Mr.  Blaine.  What  .do  you  mean  by  beginning  at  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  mean  investigating  the  conduct  of  these  roads — it  would  take  several 
months. 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  the  only  feature  you  think  worthy  of  discharge  is  the  detailing  of  this 
transaction  of  mine  f 

Mr.  Huston.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  misunderstood  me  to  that  extent.  I 
say  it  is  my  duty  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  Let  me  state  my  position  fully  in  that 
respect.  I  stated  to  Judge  Lawrence  that  this  resolution  called  for  an  investigation  of  these 
companies — a  work  that  would  occupy  us  some  months,  and  which  I  proposed  to  do  as  fast  as 
1  could  do  it.  But  it  was  alleged  that  a  portion  of  this  investigation  would  come  up  to  you, 
and  the  question  that  I  propounded  to  Judge  Lawrence  was,  that  as  it  was  important  to  you 
to  have  a  speedy  examination  of  the  matter,  we  would,  if  you  desired,  go  right  on  with  that 
portion  of  it  now.  With  this  explanation  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  misunderstood  either  in 
words  or  motive. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  have  no  disposition  to  object  to  its  going  on  now,  only  that  in  reading  the 
resolution,  which  I  never  did  read  until  now,  I  did  not  see  how  it  included  it  at  all ;  that  is, 
unlets  you  conceive  that  the  investigation  which,  under  that  resolution,  you  were  ordered  to 
make  embraces  every  transaction  between  any  two  persons  in  the  United  States  that  may 
bare  taken  place  in  Northern  Pacific  stock.  I  considered  that  to  be  a  misconstruction  of 
toe  resolution.  What  you  want  to  get  at  is  whether  these  companies  have  properly  dis- 
charged their  duties,  and  whether  they  have  done  anything  corruptly  or  anything  illegal  or 
unlawful.  Now,  when  they  have  disposed  of  their  stock,  and  it  is  on  the  market,  and  may 
be  sold  from  hand  to  hand,  and  in  any  direction,  do  you  consider  it  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  your  resolution  to  investigate  every  transaction  of  that  kind  f 

Mr.  Huston.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Blaine.  Does  not  this  transaction  come  within  that  T 
Mr.  Hunton.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do  not  object  to  it  at  all,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  regular  mode  would  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  that  will 
tike  several  months. 

.  Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  no  process  of  descent— even  Darwinian  descent— by  which  that 
investigating  process  would  come  to  any  transaction  ot  this  kind. 
Mr.  Hunton.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  never  had  a  transaction  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  my  life. 
,  Mr.  Hunton.  A  portion  of  this  testimony  already  taken  has  alluded  to  you  in  connec- 
tion with  that  Northern  Pacific  road. 
Mr. Blaine.  Where? 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  witness  Mulligan  said  that  one  of  those  letters  alluded  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  do  you  take  that  as  a  foundation  for  an  investigation  wholly  outside 
of  the  matter  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  I  would  not  take  anything  outside  of  the  record  as  a  foundation  for  an 
investigation,  but  that  is  inside  the  record. 

Mr.  Fhye.  Whatever  you  find  in  relation  to  Mr.  Blaine,  would  we  be  obliged  to  wait 
until  you  get  through  with  your  three  or  four  months'  investigation  before  having  your  re- 
port upon  that  7 
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Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  that.  Do  you  propose  to  make  this 
investigation  which  you  are  now  proceeding  upon  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  prolonged  in- 
vestigation w  hich  you  speak  of  7 

Mr.  Hunton.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  my  making  the  statement  I  did  a  while  ago 
if  that  were  my  intention.  I  said*that  on  your  account,  if  you  wished  it,  we  would  investi- 
gate at  the  beginning;  that  that  was  pointing  to  you. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  one  thing;  but  is  it  your  intention  to  report  upon  that  separately? 

Mr.  Hl'NTON.  That  is  my  expectation,  but  I  have  not  formed  any  determination  on  it 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  would  like  that  to  be  distinctly  understood, because  burying  me  in  a  mass 
of  Northern  Pacific  transactions,  which  you  say  yourself  would  take  three  months  to  in- 
vestigate, would  not  be  fair  to  me. 

Mr.  Hunton.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  the  evidence  that  will  acquit  or  condemn 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  not  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  it  investigated  thoroughly,  but  I  want  it  investigated  by  such  mode 
of  procedure  as  will  do  justice. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  repeat  that  it  is  very  far  from  me  to  do  you  injustice,  but  very  much  the 
contrary.  [To  the  witness.  1   Go  on,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Shall  I  begin  at  the  beginning  f 

Mr.  Hunton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Fisher  proposed  to  me  on  one  occasion,  to  take  an  interest  in  a  block 
of  Northern  Pacific  stock  or  bonds,  which  he  said  he  could  probably  get  through  Mr.  Blaine. 
I  said, "  Yes  ;  if  you  think  well  of  the  transaction,  I  will  take  an  interest  in  it."  Very 
little  more  was  said  about  it.  I  think  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Blaine  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
until  the  final  close  of  it,  and  the  thing  went  along  for  a  year  or  so.  I  occasionally  asked 
Mr.  Fisher  about  this  stock  and  these  bonds,  and  he  said  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
getting  them — that  they  were  not  as  Mr.  Blaine  expected.  Finally  the  account  had  been 
remaining  open  for  a  year.  At  that  time  Mr.  Blaine,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mulligan,  as  you 
have  already  heard,  called  at  my  office,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  in  my 
memory,  and  partly  to  settle  up  this  Northern  Pacific  bond  matter,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  absence, 
he  being  sick  at  home.  I  said  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  the  thing  had  been  standing  a  year,  and 
that  no  one  of  us  wished  the  interest  in  the  bonds  then,  even  if  we  could  get  it ;  that  I,  for 
one,  did  not  wish  any  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  that  the  best  thing  be 
could  do  was  to  return  the  money.  He  said,  "Do  you  think  sot"  Isaid,"Yes."  "Then," 
he  said,  "  I  will  do  it"   That  was  the  end  of  the  transaction. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  into  any  pool  to  buy  stock  T — A.  I  was  in  this  1*25,000  pool. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  go  in  ?— A.  I  think  my  firm  took  an  interest  of  $15,000. 

Q.  Who  was  your  firm  ?— A.  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  the  style  is. 

Q.  How  many  partners  in  it  T — A.  Now  there  are  three  partners. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  then  t — A.  Two. 

Q.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  out  of  what  sum  ? — A.  Out  of  $25,000. 
Q.  What  were  you  to  get  for  that  $15,000  ?— A.  I  don't  remember ;  it  has  passed  of 
my  mind  entirely. 

Q.  What,  was  to  be  the  consideration  of  the  $25,000 — the  amount  of  the  pool  ?— A.  The 
consideration  was  to  be  a  block  of  the  stock  and  bonds. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  block  of  tho  stock  and  bonds  ?— A.  What  the  interest  of  the 
$25,000  would  cany. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  that  1 — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  any  specific  understanding  as  to  how  much  that  $25,000  would  buy  of 
the  stock  and  bonds  of  that  company  7 — A.  Not  with  me  ;  there  was  no  conversation  in  de- 
tail between  me  and  Mr.  Fisher  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  put  in  $15,000  without  knowing  what  you  were  to  get  for  it  ?—  A.  I  presume 
I  did  know  at  the  time,  but  I  say  I  can't  recollect.  I  presume  I  knew  the  details  at  the 
time,  as  to  how  much  stock  and  how  many  bonds,  but  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  thought 
the  matter  was  in  very  competent  hands,  Mr.  Fisher's,  and  I  told  him,  "  If  it  is  a  good  thing 
put  me  down ;  I  will  take  an  interest  with  you." 

Q.  Who  was  this  transaction  made  through  7 — A.  Mr.  Fisher. 

Q.  Through  whose  agency  was  it  made  on  the  other  side  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never 
went  beyond  Mr.  Fisher.  1  never  exchanged  a  word  with  anybody  else  on  the  subject, 
any  other  party  in  interest  except  Mr.  Fisher,  until,  as  I  say,  the  final  settlement  of  the 
account. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  $15,000  that  you  put  in  t — A.  It  was  paid  back  by  Mr.  Blaine 
to  Mr.  Fisher.  The  whole  $25,000  was  paid  back,  as  Mr.  Fisher  told  me,  and  I  presume 
that  is  correct. 

Q.  You  got  your  $15,000  back  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  possession  of  the  stock  and  bonds  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  them ; 
never  could  get  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president,  at  the  time,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  T— A.  I  don't  know  ;  I 
don't  remember ;  I  suppose  I  knew  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  transaction  you  ever  had  about  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  ?— A.  The  only  one.  I  never  owned  a  dollar's  interest  in  the  road. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  bad  any  transaction  with  any  of  the  following  roads— the  Northern 
Pacific  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Kansas  Pacific  7 — A.  No,  sir :  not  individually.    I  have  bad  some  as  representing  an. 
other  corpniation,  bot  have  had  no  interest  individuallyjn  it. 
Q.  The  Union  Pacific  f — A.  I  was  director  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
^.  The  Central  Branch  f— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  Western  Pacific  T— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  Southern  Pacific  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Sionx  City  and  Pacific  T — A.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  stop  a  moment  and  reflect  upon  it. — A.  I  could  not  tell  unless  I  should  refer  to 
my  books.  I  had  an  interest  in  some  of  these  northern  roads.  Whether  I  ever  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  I  do  not  know.  I  think  not.  I  certainly  have  no  in- 
terest now. 

Q.  Will  you  refresh  your  memory  when  you  go  home,  by  reference  to  your  books,  and 
inform  us  of  any  transaction  you  may  have  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  may  have  once  bought 
tome  of  their  bonds — may  or  may  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  transaction  with  the  Northern  Pacific  other  than  that  which 
you  have  deposed  to  T — A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  with  the  Texas  Pacific  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  any  other  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  which  received  subsidies  from  the 
Government  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  no,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  what  others 
there  are.   What  others  are  there  T 

Mr.  Frte.  I  think  that  resolution  names  every  branch. 

Mr.  Hc.nton.  That  I  don't  know. 

The  Witness.  If  the  Colorado  Central  is  considered  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  I 
have.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  branch  T 
Mr.  Hinton.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
The  WITNESS.  Well,  I  can't  tell  either. 
Mr.  HtirroN.  Is  it  a  subsidy  road  f 
The  Witness.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Huston.  It  would  not  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  here  unless  it  were  a  subsidy  road. 
The  Witness.  I  think  it  was  not  a  subsidy  road.   It  was  built  mainly  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  other  road  as  a  feeder. 

By  Mr.  HlNTON : 
Q.  Has  it  not  been  consolidated  with  the  Union  Pacific  T— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  know  anything  of  the  management  and  concerns  of  those  roads  other  than 
joo  hare  spoken  of  f — A.  No,  sir ;  all  those  roads  that  you  have  detailed. 
By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  I  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  this  transaction  ? — A. 
On  the  contrary,  I  understood  that  you  would  not  have  any  interest.  That  was  distinctly 
itated,  not  only  that  you  had  no  interest,  but  would  take  no  interest. 

Q.  Was  the  money  returned  with  interest  7 — A.  That  settlement  was  made  between  you 
and  Mr.  Fisher.    I  suppose  it  was  returned  with  interest. 

<J.  You  got  your  money  back -with  interest?— A.  I  got  no  money  back  except'in  settle- 
ment with  Mr.  Fisher.  The  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  I  got  the  money  back  in 
tfcat  way. 

Q.  Every  dollar  you  put  in  ? — A.  All  I  put  in. 

Q.  It  was  impossible,  then,  that  I  could  have  made  anything  on  the  transaction,  was  it 
not  f — A.  I  don't  see  how  you  could. 

Q.  There  was  a  letter  in  the  associated  press  columns  bearing  your  signature,  the  other 
day,  was  there  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blaine.    I  would  like  a  copy  of  that  to  have  it  put  in  evidence. 

The  witness  indicated  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  29th  of  May,  the  letter  referred  to 
bearing  his  signature,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  testimony. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"Boston,  May  20,  187C. 
"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  the  charges  against  you  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Saturday, 
concerning  the  North  Pacific  matter,  and  also  your  reported  remarks  in  regard  thereto.  It 
it  doe  to  yon  that  I  should  say  that  I  considered  your  action  in  that  matter  was  simply 
from  a  disposition  to  do  a  friendly  act ;  that  you  had  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  that 
transaction,  and  it  was  fully  understood  by  the  parties  in  interest  that  on  no  account  would 
you  become  personally  interested  in  the  North  Pacific  shares.  Your  conduct  was  perfectly 
fa  r  and  honorable,  and  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  could  see  anything  in  it  to  complain 
of  or  to  criticise.  As 'the  whole  transaction  literally  ended  without  accomplishing  anything, 
•n  1  as  the  party  proposing  to  sell  the  North  Pacific  interest  never  delivered  it,  and  those  ad- 
vancing money  received  it  back  again,  (with  interest,  without  the  slightest  deductions  by 
you  for  commissions  or  expenses,  it  seems  to  me  very  absurd  to  make  any  reference  to  it.  I 
■hall  give  this  letter  to  the  public,  as  I  think  such  a  statement  is  due  you  from  myself. 
"  Respectfully,  yours, 

"  ELISHA  ATKINS. 

"Hon.  James  G.  Blaine." 
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Washington,  June  A,  1876. 

Warren  Fisher  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Hunton : 

Question.  State  all  you  know  al&ut  the  transaction  to  which  Mr.  Atkins  has  allnded  in  hU 
testimony  this  morning1  botween  yourself  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. — Answer.  I 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  paid  $25,000  for  it. 

Q.  What  interest  did  you  purchase  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  interest  was. 

Q.  You  paid  $25,000  for  an  interest  without  knowing  what  the  interest  was  ?— A.  I  knew 
at  the  time. 

Q.  From  whom  did  yon  make  that  purchase  ?— A.  From  Mr.  Blaine. 
Q.  Whom  did  Mr.  Blaine  represent  in  the  purchase  t— A.  I  dou't  know  that  he  represented 
anybody. 

Q.  When  was  this  purchase  made  ? — A.  December  1,  1870. 

Q.  I  see  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  27,  1876,  a  letter  pnrporting  to  be  from 
Mr.  Blaine  to  von  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  sale  or  purchase.  [Hands  wituess  paper  con- 
taining the  following  letter:] 

("Private.) 

"Augusta,  Maine,  None mber  25,  1870. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Fisher  :  A  year  ago,  and  more,  I  spoke  to  you  about  purchasing  an  in- 
terest in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  yourself,  and  any  you  might  choose  to  associate 
with  yourself.  The  matter  passed  by  without  my  being  able  to  control  it,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  about  it.  Since  then  the  Jay  Cooke  contract  has  been  perfected,  the  addi- 
tional legislation  has  been  obtained,  and  230  miles  of  the  road  are  well-nigh  completed,  and 
the  whole  line  will  be  pushed  forward  rapidly.  By  a  strange  revolution  of  circumstances,  I 
am  again  able  to  control  an  interest,  and  if  you  desire  it  you  can  have  it.  The  whole  road 
is  divided 'into  twenty-fonr  shares,  of  which  Jay  Cooke  and  company  have  twelve.  The 
interest  I  speak  of  is  one-balf  of  one  twenty-fourth,  or  one  one-hnndred-and-ninety-secoud 
of  the  entire  franchise,  being  that  proportion  of  the  eighty-one  millions  of  stock  that  are 
being  divided  as  the  road  is  built,  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  Land  Company  stock,  that 
is  formed  to  take  and  dispose  of  the  52,000,000  acres  of  land  covered  by  their  grant,  as 
amended  by  the  law  of  last  session.  The  amount  of  stock  which  this  1-192  would  have  in 
the  end  would  be  about  $425,000,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  it  represents  is  nearly 
275.000. 

"  The  road  is  being  built  on  the  7-30  bonds,  $25,000  to  the  mile,  which  Jay  Cooke  takes 
at  90. 

"  Instead  of  mortgaging  the  land,  they  make  a  stock  company  for  its  ownership,  dividing 
it  pro  rata  among  the  holders  of  the  franchise. 

"  The  whole  thing  can  be  had  for  $25,000,  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  what  some  Other 
sales  of  small  interests  have  gone  at.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  care  to  invest  the  whole 
$25,000.  I  thought  for  a  small  flyer  eight  or  ten  of  you  in  Boston  might  take  it,  $2,500 
each  ;  for  $2,500  thus  invested  you  would  get  ultimately  $42,000  stock  and  the  avails  of 
some  twenty-seven  thousand  acres  of  land. 

"Five  of  you,  at $5,000  each,  would  have  a  splendid  thing  of  it. 

"  The  chance  is  a. very  rare  one.  I  can't  touch  it,  but  I  obey  my  first  and  best  impulse  in 
offering  it  to  you. 

"All  such  chances  as  this  since  Jay  Cooke  got  the  road  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
obligation  to  take  a  large  amount  of  the  bonds  at  90,  and  hold  them  not  less  than  three 
years.  • 

"  I  will  be  in  Boston  Tuesday  noon,  and  will  call  upon  you.  Of  course,  if  you  don't  want 
it,  let  it  pass.  You  will  receive  an  immediate  issue  of  stock  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
certificates  of  land-stock  also.  Of  course,  in  conferring  with  others,  keep  my  name  quiet, 
mentioning  it  to  no  one  unless  to  Mr.  Caldwell.  I  write  under  the  presumption  that  you 
have  returned,  but  I  have  heard  nothing. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"J.  G.  BLAINE. 

"This  stock  will  be  far  more  valuable,  at  the  teor$t,  than  the  Union  Pacific,  and  see  where 
that  would  leave  it." 

Q.  Wheie  is  the  original  of  that  letter  t — A.  That  letter,  I  think,  is  destroyed.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Who  furnished  this  lotter  for  publication  ?— A.  Mr.  Aqnila  Adams. 

Q.  How  came  Mr.  Aquila  Adams  to  have  it  f — A.  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  letter  destroyed  f— A.  When  I  had  a  settlement  with  Mr.  Blaine,  I 
think,  it  was  destroyed. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  letters  that  Mr.  Mulligan  brought  here  from  Boston  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir. 
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Q-  You  did  not  read  all  the  letters  that  he  brought  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  proposition  then,  to  yon,  to  furnish  for  925,000,  one  eighth  of  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  franchise  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  f— A.  Yes. 

(J.  Are  yon  willing  to  say  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter  ?— A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  a  trne  copy. 

Q.  What  am  I  understand  by  "  one-eighth  of  one  twenty-fourth  "  of  the  entire  franchise 
of  that  road  T — A.  I  cannot  explain  it,  for  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  did  von  know  what  you  were  buying,  then,  if  you  did  not  know  what  that 
■Meat  ? — A  I  do  not  ktoow  that  I  was  positively  sure  what  I  was  buying. 

Q.  Why  did  you  risk  your  money  if  you  were  not  sore  what  you  were  buying  T — A.  I  was 
tore,  from  the  representations  made  to  me,  that  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  what  the  representations  were.— A.  The  representations  were  what  are 
contained  in  that  letter. 

Q.  Nothing  except  those  7— A.  That  is  all. 

<j.  There  is  appended  te  the  letter  a  postscript :  "  The  stock  will  be  far  more  valuable,  at 
the  worst,  than  the  Union  Pacific,  and  see  where  that  would  leave  it."  Was  that  a  portion 
•f  the  letter  f — A.  I  presume  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Underneath  that  is  a  receipt  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  dated 
Dwsmber  1,  1870,  at  Boston,  reading: 

"Rseaived  of  Warren  Fisher,  jr.,  $45,000,  in  trust,  in  consideration  of  which  I  am  to  de- 
liter  to  said  Fisher  properly-authenticated  certificates  of  an  interest  in  the  North  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  equivalent  to  one -eighth  part  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  principal  shares  in 
wbieh  the  franchise-stock  of  said  company  are  divided  ;  certificates  to  be  in  the  name  of 
Elishs  Atkins. 

"Witness  my  hand. 

41  JAMBS  O.  BLAINE." 

Is  that  a  copy  of  the  receipt  f— A  I  think  It  Is,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  receipt  now! — A.  That  receipt  was  destroyed  on  the  21st  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1872. 

Q.  Why  was  St  destroyed  7— A.  It  Was  because  of  a  general  settlement  on  that  day  which 
I  made  with  Mr.  Blaine. 
Q.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  AqQila  Adams  the  letter  of  which  this  purports  to  be  a  copy : 

"Private. 

"  Office  of  Adams's  Sugar-Refinery,  24  India  Street, 

"Boston,  November  8,  1871. 
"Mr  Dear  Aqiila  :  Not  having  seen  or  heard  from  you  recently,  and  being  very  anxious  . 
that  jou  should  recover  yonr  money  back  from  Mr.  Blaine,  I  inclose  you  a  letter  which  I 
wish  von  te  send  to  hhn  at  once. 

"  If  he  gets  to  Washington,  there  will  be  considerable  delay  in  getting  at  him,  and  T  do 
not  wish  any  further  delay  in  having  the  matter  settled.  This  letter  which  I  inclose  has 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Atkins,  and  it  meets  with  his  approval  in  every  respect 

"Make  my  regards  to  your  father  and  wife,  and  drop  me  a  line  when  you  are  coming  to 
the  dry. 

"  £  remain,  yours,  &c . , 

"WARREN  FISHER,  Jr. 
"  Mr.  Blaine's  address  is, '  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Augusta,  Me.' " 

Is  that  yonr  letter f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is.    I  remember  it. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  if  you  know  how  Mr.  Blaine  was  able  to  sell  to  you  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  raised  the  $25,000  the  one-eighth  of  one- twenty-fourth  of  the  franchise  of  the 
North  Pacific  Railroad  7— A.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  explain  how  T — A.  He  never  said  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  about  it  at  all  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  ever  heard  from  Mr.  Blaine  upon  the  subject  was  contained  in  this  letter  ?— 
A  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  certificate  of  ownership  of  that  franchise  7— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  demand  it  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  from  7— A.  Mr.  Blaine. 

9-  Why  did  you  not  get  itt- — A.  It  was  not  ready  to  be  delivered. 

Q.  Why  not  ready  to  be  delivered  7 — A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  never  asked,  sir. 

Q  Wat  Mr.  Blaine,  in  this  transaction,  acting  for  himself  in  the  sale,  or  as  agent  for  the 
company  or  anybody  else  7 — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  came  the  money  to  be  refunded  to  yon  7— A.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Heine. 

Q.  What  was  not  f— A.  The  transaction,  I  snppose. 

Q.  In  what  particular  T   Let  us  hear  how  it  was  not  satisfactory.— A.  I  do  not  know  in 
*hat  particular,  I  am  sure. 
Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Blaine  f— A.  Because  I 
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don't  think  that  if  be  thought  it  was  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  was  going  to  make  a  good 
thing  ont  of  it,  he  would  have  refunded  the  money. 

Q.  Was  it  not  satisfactory  to  you  ?— A.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  either  of  us. 

Q.  In  what  particular  was  it  not  satisfactory  to  you,  and  in  what  particular  not  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Blaine  T — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say,  then,  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  t 

The  Witness.  O,  to  Mr.  Blaine  1 

Mr.  Hunton.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  not  to  him :  but  for  myself,  he  bad  not  the  certificate  to 
deliver,  and  he  wanted  something  done  about  it,  and  so  he  paid  back  the  money. 
Q.  To  whom  did  he  pay  back  the  money  f — A.  To  me,  sir. 
Q.  The  $25,000  f — A.  And  interest 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  had  failed  to  deliver  this  certificate  of  stock  or  franchise  f — 
A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  why  this  bargain  broke  down  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  why  front  any  one  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  either  of  your  own  knowledge  or  by  information  from  others,  why  it 
was  that  this  bargain  between  you  and  Mr.  Blaine  broke  down  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  able  to  control  this 
portion  of  the  franchise  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  T — A.  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
sir. 

Q.  He  says  in  this  letter  to  you  :  "  By  a  strange  revolution  of  circumstances,  I. am  again 
able  to  control  an  interest ;  and  if  you  desire  it,  you  can  have  it."  Do  you  understand 
what  that  revolution  of  circumstances  was  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  Mr.  A  qui]  a  Adams  that  you  were  very  anxious  he  should  recover  his 
money  from  Mr.  Blaine.   Why  ? — A.  Because  we  got  tired  of  holding  it. 

Q.  Who  got  tired  ? — A.  We ;  the  parties  in  interest. 

Q.  Qot  tired  of  what  T— A.  Of  paying  the  money  and  not  getting  anything  for  it. 
Q.  You  didn't  get  tired  of  holding  the  receipt,  then? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  :  "  I  inclose  a  form  of  a  letter  which  I  wish  you  to  send  to  him  (Mr.  Blaine) 
at  once. "   What  sort  of  a  letter  was  that  T— A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 
Q.  Can't  you  recollect  the  form  of  the  letter  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  correspond  with  Mr.  Blaine  on  this  subject  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Blaine,  dated  November  25,  1870— the  one  that  you  have  looked  at  here  t— A.  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  say  anything  at  all  about  why  this  arrangement  that  was  made  be-  ■ 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Blaine  broke  down  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  inform  you  when  he  returned  the  money  why  he  could  not  complete  this 
contract  with  you  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  as  matter  of  memory  that  he  did  not?— A.  I  think  I  can,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  What  did  these  certificates  which  you  got  from  Mr.  Blaine  embrace  ?— A.  I  never  had 
any  certificates  from  Mr.  Blaine. 
Q.  What  did  you  get,  then  t — A.  Nothing  except  his  receipt. 

Q.  What  did  the  receipt  purport  to  convey,  or  promise  to  convey? — A.  It  promised  to 
convey  an  interest  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Q.  Nothing  but  an  interest  in  the  franchise  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  would  like  the  Aquila  Adams  letter  to  go  in,  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  the  same  date  as  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  expect  to  have  Mr.  Adams  here  and  the  letter  can  then  go  in.  It  is  not 
proved  to  be  his  letter  yet. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  letter  of  Aquila  Adams  appearing  in  the  same 
paper,  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  27 1 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Q.  In  this  letter  to- yon,  (which  was  not  read  in  full,)  I  stated  that  I  could  not  touch  the 
stock,  did  I  nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  propose  to  you  in  any  manner  whatever  to  have  an  interest  in  it  when  it 
was  bought  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  not  frequently  say  to  you  that  I  coy  Id  not  take  an  interest  in  it  t — A.  You  did, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  understood  from  me  that  I  was  in  any  wise  interested,  either  as  buyer  or 
seller  in  the  matter,  did  you  1— A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  it  not  considered  between  us  as  a  friendly  act  on  my  part  toward  you  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  other  feature  to  it  T — A.  No  other  motive,  excepting  to  make  some 
money  out  of  it. 

Q.  That  you  might  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  that  feature  of  the  testimony  to  be  as  strong  as  you  can  make  it,  whether  I 
ever,  in  any  way  whatever,  suggested  or  hinted  to  you  that  I  would  like  an  interest  in  it,  or 
would  take  an  interest  in  it  ?— A.  No ;  you  never  did.  ' 
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Q.  The  contrary  was  always  understood  by  you  Y — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  this  matter  of  the  North  Pacific  been  a  matter  of  convers  ition  between  us  in  the 
counting-room  as  I  visited  you  before  that  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  spoken  of  as  an  investment  that  might  be  desirable  ? — A.  To  myself  and  friends. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  suggestion  made  that  I  wanted  to  go  into  it  t— A.  Never. 

Q.  Your  testimony  states  that  when  there  was  an  inability  to  deliver  it  I  paid  you  back 
the  money  with  interest  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whose  stock  this  was  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  that  I  was  not  able  to  deliver  it  proved  to  your  mind  that  it  was  not  mine  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  understood  that  I  owned  it  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  remotest  manner  T — A.  No,  sir ;  in  fact  you  gave  me  to  understand  distinctly 
that  jou  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  the  remotest  way  or  shape. 
Q.  I  never  had  any  interest  in  it  whatever  7 — A.  No  interest  in  it  whatever. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Of  course,  I  could  have  delivered  it  if  I  owned  it. 
By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  In  these  conversations  with  Mr.  Blaine  by  what  authority  did  you  learn  from  him  that 
be  was  disposing  of  this  stock  or  this  interest  ? — A.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  authority  he 
bid. 

Q.  When  he  was  proposing  to  sell  yon  $25,000  of  interest  on  that  railroad,  did  you  not 
inquire  hsr  what  authority  he  received  this  lot  of  money  and  gave  you  a  receipt  for  it  t— A. 
No.  sir  ;*I  did  not.   It  was  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  he  promised  to  deliver  and  could 
deliyer  the  stock,  and  when  he  could  not  he  gave  the  money  back. 
By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  You  never  bad  any  fear  that  yon  would  not  get  your  money  back  if  you  did  net  get 
the  stock  f  — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 
By  Mr.  Frvb  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Blaine  to  receive  any  consideration  whatever  fordoing  the  business  ?— A. 
Kone  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 
By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  On  the  final  settlement  with  you,  was  there  anything  like  commission  or  percentage, 
or  pay  for  my  trouble,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  allowed  to  mo  7—  A.  On  the  21st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 187*2,  you  paid  me  $25,000  and  interest. 

Q.  No  deductions  7 — A.  No  deductions. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  As  to  these  conversations  I  understood  you,  when  I  was  examining  yon,  to  say  that 
▼on  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Blaine  about  this  matter,  and  that  all  you  knew 
■boat  it  was  in  this  letter  7 — A.  That  was  after. 

Q.  You  had  had  before  this.T — A.  8ome  months  before. 

Q.  State  when  these  conversations  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Blaine;  how  he  said 
be  proposed  to  let  you  have  this  share  in  the  franchise  ;  whether  he  was  the  owner  of  it, 
sod,  if  not,  how  he  was  to  convey  it — A.  The  conversation  was  months  before  this  purchase 
really  took  place.  He  merely  mentioned  this,  as  I  remember  it :  that  perhaps  some  time  he 
Slight  be  able  to  get  hold  of  an  interest  in  the  North  Pacific  road  if  my  friends  and  myself 
wished  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Said  he  could  get  hold  of  this  stock  7— A.  He  might  be  able  to  get  hold. 
Q.  If  you  and  your  friends  wished  to  buy  it  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  ever  tell  you  or  not  that  he  had  gotten  hold  of  this  interest  f — A.  Not  nnti 
1  received  that  letter. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  information  you  had  that  he  had  gotten  it  7— A.  Yes. 

(j.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  between  that  conversation  (to  the  effect  that  you  might  be  able  to 
fet  hold  of  it)  and  the  writing  of  this  letter  that  he  had  failed  to  get  hold  of  it  7— A.  No, 
■ir ;  I  don't  remember  of  his  having  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  but  once,  and  then  the 
second  time  by  letter. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  frequently  told  you  things 
tbont  that  matter  7 — A.  He  might  have  talked  about  railroads  and  the  North  Pacific,  and 
night  not.  I  don't  remember  a)l  the  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Blaine  for  the 
h*t  five  or. six  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  of  these  letters  that  Mr.  Blaine  has.  which  Mr.  Mulligan 
brought  from  Boston,  refer  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  North  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  I  do 
tax,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  read  t— A.  Three  or  four,  perhaps  five. 

Q.  None  of  these  that  you  did  read  had  reference  to  this  North  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  No, 

sir. 

Q-  Or  to  this  transaction  about  North  Pacific f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  of  those  letters  which  you  did  read,  or  which  you  otherwise  recollect  any 
reference  to  any  of  the  other  Pacific  railroads  that  I  have  enumerated  in  your  heaiiug 
<»-day  t — A.  No,  sir. 
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Washington,  June  3,  1676. 

James  Mulligan  recalled. 
By  Mr.  HuNTON : 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  one  of  the  letters  which  you  brought 
from  Boston,  addressed  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  which  Mr.  Blaine  received  from 
you,  related  to  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  ? — Answer.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  a  letter. 

Q.  What  is  it,  then?— A.  I  think  that  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  law  under  which  the  grant 
was  made  to  the  North  Pacific  Railroad.  There  was  a  little  memorandum  in  it,  probably 
about  as  large  square  as  this,  [indicating  a  medium-sized  envelope,]  giving  the  figures  of 
the  amount  of  stock  that  was  to  be  delivered  under  this  contract. 

Q.  State  all  you  can  about  that. — A.  That  is  all  I  can  state. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  figures  were,  or  what  the  result  of  the  figuring  was  t— A.  I 
cannot. 

Q.  Was  there  any  writing  on  the  paper,  except  by  figures? — A.  Yes;  there  was  some 
writing  on  it  explaining  about  those  figures,  but  1  do  not  think  it  was  much  larger  than 
that,  [an  envelope.  ] 

Q.  There  were  words .  written  upon  this  paper  which  explained  the  meaning  of  the  fig- 
ures T— A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  connection  those  figures  bad  with  the  copy  of  the  law  which  that 
paper  contained  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  printed  paper  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  written  copy.  * 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  f— A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q  In  whose  handwriting  were  the  figures  J — A.  I  cannot  say  whose  handwriting  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 
Q.  Neither  of  them  was  in  my  handwriting,  was  it  t — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  FRYE : 

Q.  Neither  of  those  papers  were  numbered  in  your  memorandum,  were  they? — A.  Yes; 
that  contract  was.   The  paper  has  "  contract "  written  on  the  head  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  what  number  it  has  given  to  it  on  that  memorandum.? — A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  yon  mentioned  this  statement  on  your  memorandum  yon  call  it  a  "  contract  f» 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  expession  "contract  "  covers  this  statement  of  the  law  and  also  the  figures  ? — 
A.  The  paper  is  headed  on  the  top  "  contract  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad,"  and  has  in 
side  of  it  this,  small  paper  with  the  figures  on  it. 

Q.  Does  your  memorandum  refer  to  it  under  the  head  of  a  number  1 — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  number  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reference  that  you  make  to  it  designates  it  aaa  "  contract  7 ''—A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  A  contract  between  whom  T— A.  A  contract  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad,  because  it 
was  giving,  I  think,  a  synopsis  of  the  law  under  which  this  grant  was  made  to  the  North 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Why  did  you  call  it  a  "contract  ?"— A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ;  bnt  that  is  what  it 
was  headed,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  headed  so  by  you  f — A.  By  me.   I  only  headed  it  that  way  instead  of  filing; 
Mr.  Blaine's  letter.   I  said  "  contract  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad." 
Q.  Was  there  a  letter  accompanying  itt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  more  distinctly  so  that  we  can  understand  something  about 
that  paper  f — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it 

Q.  This  was  a  considerable  piece  of  paper,  as  I  understand  you  T — A.  A  paper  probably  as 
large  as  that,  [indicating  an  envelope,]  on  which  the  tiguring-up  was. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  the  part  that  had  the  figures  on,  but  the  part  which  had  a  copy  of  the 
law  f — A.  That  was  a  long  sheet  of,  I  think,  foolscap  paper ;  a  sheet  probably  as  long  as 
this,  [indicating  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap.] 

Q.  That  contained  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  law  ?— A.  I  think  so,  but  I  hardly  ever  read  it. 

By  Mr.  Frye  : 

XJ.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  labeled  it  on  the  back,  "  Contract  North  Pacific  Railroad  T  " — 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Hunton? 

Q.  Why  did  you  label  it  "  contract  T  "—A.  To  distinguish  it  from  a  letter,  so  that  if  I  was 
going  to  refer  to  it  I  should  know  what  to  refer  to.  Instead  of  saying  "Letter  from  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,"  I  put  "contract"  in  this  memorandum.  I  considered  that  if  this  stock 
was  coming  to  them,  it  would  show  what  it  was.  It  was  the  figures  of  what  stock  would 
come  to  them  under  the  #25,000.  • 
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By  Mr.  ASHE : 

Q.  To  show  what  wu  the  one-eighth  of  the  one-twenty-fourth  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Harrow: 
Q.  Were  there  ray  muses  upon  that  memorandum  T — A.  No,  sir. 

From  whom  did  you  get  that  paper  t — A.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Fisher. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  where  Mr.  Fisher  got  it  ?— A.  No.   I  presume  he  got  it  from  Mr.  Blaine. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hchtoh,  (to  Mr.  Fisher.)  State  where  you  got  that  letter  that  Mr.  Mulligan  is  now 
•peaking  about. 
Mr.  Fisher.  I  didn't  hear  his  testimony, 

Mr.  Hitttok.  He  said  it  was  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  law  making  a  grant  to  the  North 
Pacific  Railroad. 
Mr.  Frye.  A  rynopsis  of  the  law  ? 
Mr.  Huston.  No  :  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Mulligan.  I  never  read  it  all  through.    I  called  it  a  "  synopsis  "  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Hchtox.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  law,  and  appended  to  that  copy  (or  portions  of  the 
<opy)  of  that  law  there  was  some  figuring.   Do  you  remember  such  a  paper  T 
Mr.  Fisher.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Blaine,  (to  Mr.  Fisher.)  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Mulligan  that  I  sent  such  a  paper  to 
you  f 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  don't  remember  of  my  having  it  at  all. 

Mr. Blaine,  (to  Mr.  Mulligan.)  Was  there  anything  on  that  paper  indicating  that  I  sent  it  f 
Mr.  Mulligan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Huntoh,  (to  Mr.  Mulligan:) 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  this  paper  t— A.  Among  Mr.  Fisher's  papers. 

Q.  Wiih  what  other  papers  was  it  t — A.  All  these  were  Mr.  Fisher's  private  papers,  and 
in  his  private  drawer,  where  I  got  the  others. 

Q.  Were  they  mixed  up  with  any  other  papers  than  Mr.  Blaine's  and  Mr.  Fisher's  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  There  was  other  private  correspondence  there.  Mr.  Fisher's  and  Mr.  Blaine's  letters 
worn  all  together. 

Q.  Was  this  among  the  letters  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Fisher  T — A.  And  other  correspond- 
eaee. 

Q.  The  handle  did  not  contain  alone  Mr.  Blaine's  private  correspondence  T — A.  The  bun- 
dle that  I  brought  here  did. 

Q.  But  I  mean  the  bundle  in  which  you  found  this  paper. — A.  They  were  all  scattered 
through  the  desk. 

Q.  Was  there  any  paper  that  Mr.  Blaine  (ret  from  you  and  which  yon  brought  from  Bos- 
ton that  has  reference  to  this  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  all  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  paper  among  these  letters  which  Mr.  Blaine  received  from  you  that  refers 
to  any  Pacific  Railroad  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  letter  other  than  the  one  you  speak  of  among  that  bundle  that  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  transaction  as  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  And  that  only  inferentially.  There  was  no  Union  Pacific  mentioned —A.  No, sir;  I 
tare  stated  that. 

By  Mr.  Hdhto»  : 

Q.  Then  yon  know  of  no  paper  which  you  had.  and  which  Mr.  Blaine  got  from  you, 
which  throws  any  light  upon  the  matter  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds, 
vhich  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  of  any  Pacific  rail- 
Mads  f— A.  Only  what  I  have  stated,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with,  or  hear  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Blaine  and 
Mr.  Fisher,  in  regard  to  this  letter  and  receipt  of  Mr.  Blaine's  proposing  to  sell  for  $25,000 
•r  oae-eighth  of  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  franchise  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
that  letter. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  bear  ray  conversation  about  it  f — A.  I  never  heard  it.  All  I  know  is 
«y  gave  me  the  contract. 

Q.  What  contract  ?— A.  The  contract  that  Mr.  Blaine  gave  ;  this  very  thing  that  Aquila 
Adams  gives  a  copy  of.  They  gave  that  copy  to  me,  and  this  receipt  of  Mr.  Adams's,  ex- 
actly as  it  is  here,  to  keep. 

Q-  What  was  the  contract  ?— A.  That  is  stated  in  the  paper.  There  was  a  oontract  and 
•  letter. 

Q.  There  was  a  contract  besides  that  letter  T— A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  There  was  a  contract  besides  that  receipt,  you  mean  7 — A.  There  was  a  contract  in  the 
first  place  besides  that  receipt. 
Mr.  Blaine,  (to  the  witness.)  Read  the  whole  of  that  receipt. 

The  Witness.  I  say  that  is  a  receipt  which  you  gave  for  the  money  at  the  time,  bnt  there 
was  a  contract  besides  that. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  yon  to  read  that  receipt. 
The  witness  read  the  receipt,  as  follows : 

"Boston,  December  \,  1870. 

"  Received  of  Warren  Fisher,  jr.,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  in  consideration 
of  which  I  am  to  deliver  to  the  said  Fisher  properly-authenticated  certificates  of  an  interest 
in  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  Company  equivalent  to  one-eighth  (J)  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
fonr  ('24)  principal  shares  in  which  the  franchise  stock  of  said  company  are  divided. 

"  Certificates  to  be  in  the  name  of  Elisha  Atkins. 

*'  Witness  my  hand. 

"JAMES  G.  BLAINE." 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 
Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  contract  T— A.  Yes.  ■ 
There  was  no  other  paper  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  explanation  of  how  Mr.  Blaine  was  able  to  sell  that  macb  of 
the  franchise  7 — A.  I  never  heard  it,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  contract  a  subject-matter  of  the  settlement  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Blaine  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  contract  was  ?— A.  Yes ;  this  receipt  was  in  the  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  Biaioe  was  charged  np  with  the  $25,0007 — A.  Yes ;  and  interest. 

Q.  Why  was  he  charged  up  with  the  $25,000  instead  of  delivering  that  one-eighth  of  one 
twenty-fourth  7— A.  I  understood  he  could  not  deliver  it 

Q.  Why  could  he  not  deliver  it  7— A.  Or  that  Mr.  Fisher  refused  to  take  it  after  so  long  a 
time  having  elapsed.  There  was  a  certain  period  of  time  within  which  it  was  understood 
it  was  to  be  delivered,  or  else  a  "  reasonable  time."  It  had  run  nearly  two  years,  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  any  way.  Mr.  Fisher  and  the  other  party  (Mr.  Adams)  refused  to  take  the  stock. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Blaine  returned  the  money  because  Mr.  Fisher  declined  7— A.  Because  Mr. 
Fisher  declined. 

Q.  He  declined  to  take  the  stock  on  account  of  the  delay  in  delivery  7 — A.  Yea. 
Q.  Why  was  that  delay  in  the  delivery  f— A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Blaine  explain  why  he  had  been  delayed  in  delivering  it  7— A.  He  never  ex- 
plained to  me. 
Q.  Or  in  your  hearing  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  all  that  von  know  about  this  transaction  in  regard  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  t — A.  All  I  know  about  it,  sir,  is  that  I  paid  him  that  money  and  he  paid  it  back 
on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1«72. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  ever  heard  or  knew  about  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

• 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  fact  in  regard  to  that  paper  that  enables  you  to  say  that  you  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Fisher  f-*-A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  I  supposed  so ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  When  you  were  subpoenaed  before  this  committee  were  you  ordered  lo  bring  any  pa- 
pers T — A.  ho,  sir ;  I  was  not  ordered  to  bring  any  papers. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  in  bringing  those  papers f— A.  My  motive  was  to  refresh  my 
memory  about  anything  I  might  be  asked. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  yon  were  summoned  here  in  regard  to  this  Northern  Pacific 
matter  7 — A.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  summoned  for ;  I  knew  it  must  be  about  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  I  knew  when  I  saw  this  letter  of  Mr.  Aquila  Adams  that  there  was  do 
way  that  my  name  could  have  got  into  this  matter  except  in  that  waj.  I  never  named  to 
anybody  that  I  knew  anything  about  your  transactions. 

Q.  And  then  you  picked  these  letters  all  out  that  you  thought  might  bear  on  this  case  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  the  documents  yon  could  get  relating  to  the  Fort  Smith  road  f — A.  I  had  a  pile 
of  letters  of  yours  and  brought  them  with  me.  Mr.  Fisher  went  down  with  me  on  last  Sun- 
day to  the  safe  in  Doane  street,  and  helped  me  to  take  them  out. 

Q.  The  other  day  you  stated  under  oath  that  you  were  fnendly  to  me.— A.  Yes ;  I  said  I 
was  not  unfriendly. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  occasion  to  have  any  grudge  against  me  7 — A.  Well,  no  ;  not  to 
any  great  extent. 

Q.  Well,  to  how  great  an  extent  7— A.  Well,  I  have  thought,  as  Mr.  Atkins  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  you  didu't  treat  me  exactly  right  in  a  settlement  once. 
Q.  In  what  matter  f 
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The  Witness.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  7 
Mr.  Blaise.  As  far  as  my  questions  go,  I  do. 

The  Witness.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  the  whole  transaction.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
whole  life  that  I  am  not  willing  to  show  to  the  world,  bnt  I  want  the  right  to  examine  you 
(Mr.  Blaine)  afterward  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  perfectly  willing  it  shall  be  done  before 
ill  these  gentlemen,  bnt  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  matter.  I  can  certainly  say 
that  I  have  no  unfriendly  feelings  toward  you,  sir.  I  would  not  injure  you  in  any  way 
whatever. 

Adjourned  to  June  5,  lS7f>,  at  10  a.  m. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  7,  187G. 
LCTTRELL  RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Frye,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Blaine,  requested  that  the  committee  should  incorporate  and 
print  with  the  record  the  telegram  from  Josiah  Caldwell. 
Mr.  Huston.  The  special  committee  will  take  the  motion  under  consideration. 

Bexjamin  F.  Rice  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hinton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation.— Answer.  My  residence  is  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  any  connection,  official  or  otherwise,  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  T — A.  No,  sir. 

0.  Or  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  8mith  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  will 
explain  that  the  records  show  that  I  was  once  elected  a  director  of  that  company,  and  had 
five  ■bares  of  stock  assigned  me,  which  I  never  accepted.    I  have  never  acted  as  a  director. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  stock  assigned  to  you,  and  by  whom  7 — A.  To  qualify  me 
as  a  director,    I  don't  know  by  whom. 

Q.  Were  yon  to  pay  for  that  stock,  or  just  to  receive  it,  so  as  to  qualify  you  as  a  director  7 
—A  I  simply  received  it,  so  as  to  qualify  me  as  a  director.  It  was  not  delivered.  I  never 
knew  it  was  transferred  to  me  until  in  a  suit  in  which  I  am  attorney  against  the  road,  I  found 
my  name  on  the  list  of  stockholders,  with  five  shares  of  stock. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  assigned  that  stock  to  you  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  beard  who  assigned  it  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  that  it  was  assigned. 

Q.  Until  then  7 — A.  Until  then  ;  within  less  than  a  year. 

Q.  And  yon  heard  nothing  about  it  since  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  concerned,  officially  or  otherwise,  with  any  other  Pacific  railroad 
which  received  aid  from  the  Government  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  75  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  which  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  yonr  own  knowledge  or  by  hearsay  f— A.  Nothing  only  what  I  have  seen 
in  print  recently. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  disposition  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
bonds  7 

The  Witness.  By  the  company  t 

Mr.  Huston.  By  Mr.  Fisher  or  Mr.  Caldwell  or  anybody. 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  disposition  of  those  bonds  by  the  company  7 — A.  They 
were  transferred  by  the  company  in  what  was  called  an  exhaustive  contract,  to  Messrs. 
Denekla  and  Haney.   That  was  the  original  transfer. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  money  or  bonds  used  by  any  of  truss  Pacific  Railroad  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  legislation  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  7— A.  I  would  have  to  study  a  little  in  order  to  say  whether  I 
hare  seen  anything  except  what  I  have  seen  publicly. 

Mr.  Hlhtok.  Take  your  time,  sir,  and  reflect  upon  it. 

The  Witness.  [After  a  pause.]  I  do  not  think  I  have, except  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
public  prints.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  specific  cases  other  than  that. 

Q-  You  don't  know,  then,  of  any  of  these  Pacific  bonds  or  stock  used  by  those  companies 
t«  promote  legislation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  • 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  of  no  case  7 — A.  None  that  I  recollect — no  specific  case. 

(J.  Do  you  know  of  a  case  that  is  not  specific f — A.  I  have  heard  a  general  rumor 
in  regard  to  all  these  roads — that  means  were  used  to  get  their  legislation,  out  I  have  not 
beard  of  any  particular  person  or  member  of  Cougress,  or  any  other  official,  or  any  given 
ram. 

(J.  State  whether  it  was  given  to  persons  other  than  members  of  Congress. — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  of  it  t — A.  Not  to  any  given  person. 
Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  general  rumor. 
The  Witness.  I  preenme  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  Northern  Central  Pacific  f — A.  Nothing  whatever, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  its  franchise,  or  anything  connected  with 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  anything  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  subject-matter  of  invest igationthat  has 
been  going  on  for  several  days  here  in  your  presence? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  it  neither  by  your  own  knowledge  nor  by  hearsay  from  any  given  person  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  land-grants  of  any  of  these  roads  t— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  the  roads ?— A. 
Nothing. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  Do  you  know,  either  from  your  own  knowledge  or  from  what  you  have  heard  from  any 
other  person,  anything  in  regard  to  certain  bonds  that  were  transierred  to  Thomas  A.  8cott  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  June  7,  1676. 

Nathaniel  S.  Howe  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  I 
am  not  engaged  in  any  business  at  present. 

Q.  Have  von  ever  been  connected  officially  or  otherwise  with  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  the  Fort  8mith  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  I  was  land-com- 
missioner of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  for  about  tour  and  a  half  years,  and,  I  was  at 
one  time  a  director  in  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  disposition  of  the  bonds  of  that  company  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  hearsay — excluding  what  you  may 
have  heard  from  Mr.  Caldwell  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  not.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  bonds,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  contract  between  the  company  and  Warren  Fisher  T— A.  No,  air ; 
that  was  before  I  had  connection  with  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  become  a  director  f — A.  I  should  think  I  was  a  director  in  the 
fall  of  1873,  at  the  annual  election  of  1873  or  1874. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  which  afterward  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  the  subject  T — A.  Nothing  except  what  has  grown  out 
of  this  case.   I  never  heard  the  matter  mentioned  before. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  heard  the  matter  mentioned  before  the  publications  on 
the  subject  growing  out  of  this  investigation  T— A.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  heard  it  mentioned  f— A.  Within  three  or  four  weeks—' 
since  the  newspapers  commenced  talking  about  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  market-value  was  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  bonds 
in  the  latter  part  of  1871.— A.  I  don't  think  I  could  state  that.  * 

Q.  State  it  approximately  if  you  cannot  state  it  accurately.— A.  I  never  knew  of  more 
than  eight  or  ten  bonds  being  sold,  and  those  were  at  private  sale.  Those  sold  at  from 
twenty-five  cents  up  to  sixty  cents. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  T— A.  I  expect  that  was  the  fall  and  winter  of  1871  and  1872, 
perhaps. 

Q.  They  sold  at  from  twenty-five  cents  up  to  sixty  cents  f  —  A.  Yes.  About  eight  or  ten 
bonds. 

Q.  Who  bought  the  bonds  at  sixty  f— A.  Mr.  Thomas  Saunders  and  Mr.  Costell,  of  Little 
Rock. 

Q.  Did  they  buy  them  as  a  regular  transaction,  or  was  the  company  indebted  to  them  f-pr 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  bought  them  at  private  sale.  ^ 
Q.  Who  from  T — A.  My  impression  is,  from  Josiah  Caldwell. 
Q.  Had  not  those  bonds  been  pawned  as  collateral? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 
Q.  How  many  bonds  did  they  buy? — A.  Three  or  four. 
Q.  Did  they  get  with  these  bonds  any  bonus? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  in  many  sales  of  these  bonds  the  purchaser  bought 
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the  bonds,  and  pot  with  them  other  bonds  of  the  company,  and  stock. — A  ■  That  was  not  the 
cue  with  these  bonds. 

Q.  Then  yon  know  nothing  about  these  Pacific  Railroads ;  bow  they  got  their  subsidies 
from  the  Government,  or  anything  else  1 — A.  Nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  at  all  bearing  upon  the  matters  connected  with  the  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  going  on  here  for  the  two  or  three  days  which  yon  have  witnessed  f — A. 
Nothing  occurs  to  me. 

Q.  W  ell,  think  a  moment,  and  see  if  anything  will  occur  to  yon. — A.  I  know  nothing 
shoot  these  bonds,  sir.  except  those  few  bonds  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  the  original  disposition  of  the  bonds  by  the  Fort  Smith  Railroad,  except  by  rumor 
that  ther  were  sold  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  as  has  been  stated  here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  anybody  that  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  owned  75  of  the  Little 
Bock  bouds f — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  this  investigation. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  on  that  subject  from  Colonel  Scott  or  anybody  else  ?— A. 
So,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  from  any  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  as  to  bow  those  75  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company  were  acquired  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rollins,  who  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  company, 
as  I  believe  f — A.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific.   I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  F.  Wilson,  the  Government  director  of  that  road  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Mr.  Oliver  Ames  t— A.  I  have  met  him.  I  was  casually  introduced  to 
him.  I  never  conversed  with  him. 

Mr.  Blaise.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  public,  to  certain 
facts  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  subcommittee  having  this  matter  in 
charge.  I  stated  that  this  committee  bad  been  appointed  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Tarbox. 
Mr.  Knott  stated  that  it  had  been  appointed  long  before,  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Luttrell. 
Mow,  it  appears  from  your  records  that  on  the  '2d  day  of  May  Mr.  Tarbox's  resolution  was 
adopted  ano  referred  to  you.  and  on  the  3d  day  of  May  Messrs.  Hunton,  Ashe,  and  Law- 
rence were  appointed  a  subcommittee  upon  it.  I  want  particular  attention  to  this  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  reporters.  Mr.  Luttrell's  resolution  was  adopted  upon  the  3d 
day  of  January,  but  the  subcommittee,  composed  of  Messrs.  -  Hunton,  Ashe,  and  Law- 
ranee,  was  appointed  upon  the  3d  of  May.  1  stated  in  the  House  that  this  committee  had 
beaa  appointed  on  the  Tarbox  resolution,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
tuted  that  it  had  been  appointed  long  before,  under  the  Luttrell  resolution. 

Mr.  Hunton.  You  are  doing  an  injustice  to  Judge  Knott,  Mr.  Blaine.  If  I  remember  his 
•tatemeut  it  was  that  this  committee  bad  been  appointed  on  the  Luttrell  resolution,  but  when 
he  came  to  look  it  np  he  found  it  had  never  been  entered  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Rut  Mr.  Lawrence  never  heard  of  his  appointment  on  the  committee  until 
after  the  Tarbox  resolution  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Ashe.  What  was  your  statement  in  regard  to  Judge  Knott* 

Mr.  Blaine.  My  statement  was  that  Mr.  Knott  contradicted  me  before  the  House,  when  I 
•tated  that  this  committee  had  beeu  appointed  in  this  manner.  I  objected  to  you  two  gen- 
tlemen being  my  triers. 

Mr.  Asms.  Because  we  were  in  the  confederate  army  ? 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yea. 

Mr.  Ashk.  Well,  I  never  was  in  the  confederate  army. 

Mr.  Blaine.  We  will  not  mind  about  that  now.  There  ia  a  question  of  veracity  between 
Mr.  Knott  and  myself.  He  stated  that  this  committee  was  appointed  long  before  this  reso- 
tanoa  of  Mr.  Tarbox  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Ashe.  He  stated  that  this  committee  was  appointed  before  be  heard  of  any  charges 
against  you  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  it  was  all  based  upon  my  explanation  in  the  House,  which  was  a  week 
before. 

Mr.  Ashe.  I  think  the  Tarbox  resolution  had  reference  to  something  else. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Then  you  strapgely  misunderstood  it.  Had  I  not  made  my  public  explana- 
tion on  this  qnestion  iu  the  House  ? 
Mr.  Ashe.  I  did  not  hear  your  public  explanation. 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  Mr.  Knott  did.  What  I  stated  w»i  that  this  committee  wan  appointed 
under  the  Tarbox  resolution ;  then  it  was  appointed  on  the  Luttrell  resolution  the  same  day. 
I  want  that  distinctly  understood. 

Mr.  Amhk.  I  did  not  see  the  issue  between  you  and  Mr.  Knott  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Knott  says  he  desiguated  a  subcommittee  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads away  back  of  May,  and  he  says  that  he  came  to  my  seat  in  the  House  and  noti- 
fied me  that  1  was  to  be  on  a  subcommittee  on  the  Pacific  Railroads.  That  fact  bad  to- 
tally escaped  my  recollection  when  be  called  my  attention  to  it  this  morning.  I  now  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  fact ;  that  he  did  come  to  my  seat  in  the  House,  I  think  it  must 
have  been  a  month  or  more  before  May,  and  said  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  on  a  subcommit- 
tee on  Pacific  Railroads.   At  that  time  I  had  heard  nothing  about  any  investigation  of  Mr. 
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Blaine  at -all,  and  the  first  indication  I  had  that  I  was  on  any  subcommittee  to  inves- 
tigate Mr.  Blaine  was  the  week  before  we  went  over  to  the  Philadelphia  celebration. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  corresponds  exactly  with  the  date,  and  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Yes ;  but  it  corresponds  with  Mr.  Knott's  statement. 

Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  no  record  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Hunton  said  to  me  on  the  3d  of  May,  a  week  before  going  to 
Philadelphia,  that  I  was  on  a  subcommittee  with  him  aad  Mr.  Ashe,  under  the  Tarbox 
resolution.  He  said,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  that  affected  Mr.  Blaine,  and  that  I 
should  say  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  felt  disposed  to  consnlt  Mr. 
Blaine's  convenience  about  the  time  when  he  would  commence  the  examination.  That  is 
correct,  1  believe  t 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  know  about  the  exact  phraseology. 

Mr.  La  whence.  Of  course  not ;  but  that  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  HUNTON.  "Which  was  said  to  affect  Mr.  Blaine,"  was,  I  believe,  the  language  I 
used. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Tes  ;  that  I  do  not  recollect  exactly:  but  that  it  was  said  to  affect  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  that  I  should  say  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  the  committee  would  be  disposed  to  consult 
Mr.  Blaine's  convenience  about  the  beginning  of  the  investigation.  I  said  I  supposed  we 
would  not  commence  until  after  we  got  back  From  Philadelphia.  I  saw  Mr.  Blaine,  and  be 
said  that  that  would  suit  his  convenience,  and  so  the  matter  was  laid  over.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  heard  of  any  subcommittee  relating  to  Mr.  Blaine  at  all. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  recollect  very  well  that  the  first  meeting  we  had  was,  I  think,  prior  to 
the  Tarbox  resolution,  in  which  an  examination  was  heM  at  my  room  in  your  (Mr.  Lawrence's) 
absence,  upon  the  question  of  the  lost  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Well,  then,  it  was  not  on  that  resolution,  because  that  was  adopted  May  2d. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  was  a  meeting  on  that  evening,  I  believe,  on  the  question  of  the 
lost  bonds.    I  believe  that  Mr.  Hunton  notified  me  about  a  meeting  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Hunton.  No  ;  not  a  meeting  on  the  lost  bonds,  but  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Well,  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Ashe.  Yes;  under  the  Luttrell  resolution. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  and  I  think  he  told  roe  that  there  would  be  an  examination  upon 
the  question  of  what  was  called  'he  lost  bonds. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Very  likely  I  did. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  you  told  me  that.  I  told  you,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  as  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  I  supposed  it  was  not  material  whether  I  should  be  there  or 
not,  and  that  probably  I  could  not  be  there,  but  to  go  alidad  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  HUNTON.  I  think  you  promised  to  be  there,  but  did  not  desire  that  we  should  wait 
for  you.  I  think  you  said  that  you  would  try  to  be  there,  but  to  go  on  if  yon  should  not  get 
there. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  Then  we  bad  another  meeting  and  took  testimony  with  relation  to 
the  Question  of  what  was  called  the  lost  bonds,  at  the  room  of  the  committee  either  on 
Revolutionary  Pensions  or  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  I  think  that  there  we  took  the 
testimony  ot  General  Dodge. 

Mr.  Hunton.  You  will  recollect  that  long  before  thattime  Judge  Knott  had  spoken  to  you 
about  being  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  one  of  a  subcommittee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  question.  At  that 
time  I  had  no  idea  or  knowledge  that  there  was  to  be  any  investigation  of  Mr.  Blaine  what* 
ever. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  undertake  to  say  that  General  Dodge's  examination  was  after  May  3. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Possibly  so;  nobody  has  dated  General  Dodge's  examination. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Then  it  does  not  sustain  the  point  that  your  committee  examined  General 
Dodge  before  this  announcement. . 
Mr.  Hunton.  Nobody  says  it  does. 

Mr.  Blaine.  How  do  you  establish  the  organisation  of  that  committee,  then  T 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  organization  was  at  my  room  before  General  Dodge  was  examiued. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Who  was  examined  on  that  occasion  f 

Mr.  Hunton.  A  Mr.  Ham,  I  believe,  was  the  man. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Before  May  3 1 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  the  whole  point.  Mr.  Tarbox's  resolution  waa  passed  on  the  2d  of 
May.  Your  committee  was  appointed  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  it  then  appears  that  they 
lapped  it  over,  as  I  say,  by  having  the  Luttrell  resolution  given  in  their  charge. 

Mr.  Hunton.  You  can  make  what  point  you  please  about  that,  sir.  We  are  getting  at 
the  facts  of  the  case  now  ;  and,  as  I  understand  those  facta,  they  are  that  Judge  Knott  told 
the  three  members  of  this  committee,  who  have  so  stated  to-day,  that  they  were  appointed 
members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yon  will  acknowledge  that  the  records  are  on  my  side  r 

Mr.  HUNTON.  I  will  acknowledge  from  your  statement— 

Mr.  Blaine,  (interposing.)  The  records  justify  my  statement 
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Mr.  Huston.  I  have  never  looked,  at  that  at  all.  If  there  is  any  parol  evidence  outside 
'  of  these,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  it.  , 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  record  will  show  that  Mr.  Ham's  examination  was  after  May  3  also. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  your  committee  as  here  constituted  was  appointed  before 
Mr.  Tarbox's  resolution. 

Mr.  Ashe.  I  object  to  the  members  of  the  committee  being  put  on  the  stand  here  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Blaine's  personal  understanding  of  these  matters. 

Thomas  A.  Greene  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  examination,  which,  I  believe,  pur 
ports  to  be  an  examination  into  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  / 

Mr.  Hunton.  How  do  you  know,  sir  7  <  :» 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  so  stated  to  me  some  time  ago.  £  ' 

Mr.  Hunton.  With  reference  to  this  witness? 
,  Mr.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Well,  if  I  have  so  stated  I  will  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  Blaise.  I  so  understood  yon;  I  understood  that  this  is  to  be  a  new  featnro— an  in- 
TMtigation  into  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  I  . understand  from  outeide  authority,  news- 
paper authority — General  Boynton,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette — that  this  gentleman  is  called 
here  to  testify  to  certain  transactions  between  myself  and  Joseph  B.  8tewart  Now,  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Stewart  is  within  reach,  and  I  want  him  here,  before  this  witness  is  examined. 
Yod  can  get  a  summons  to  Mr.  Stewart  immediately  at  No.  35  Broadway,  New  York,  and  I 
want  him  here. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  gave  notice  two  days  ago  that  we  would  summon  J.  B.  Stewart  for  you, 
or  anybody  else  you  may  want. 
Mr.  Blaine.  1  never  received  any  notice,  or  heard  of  it  until  this  moment 
Mr.  Hunton.  I  gave  that  notice  to  Mr.  Frye. 
Mr.  Frye.  Yes ;  Mr.  Hunton  told  me  that. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Frye  never  communicated  that  fact  to  me. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Mr.  Frye  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Blaine  wanted  Mr.  Stew- 
art examined. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Well,  I  never  knew  of  that  notice  until  this  moment. 
Mr.  Hunton  had  a  subpoena  by  telegraph  issued  for  Mr.  Joseph  B.Stewart,  whereupon  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Green  proceeded. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  avocation. — Answer.  I  reside  at  present  at  Saint 
Jo»eph,  Missouri.    I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  operations  and  details  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  in 
regard  to  its  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  matters  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  State  all  you  know,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Frye.  Mr.  Blaine's  request  was  that  this  witness  be  not  examined  until,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  Mr.  Stewart  should  be  present/  Do  I  understand  that  request  to  be  denied? 
Mr.  Hunton.  I  did  not  so  understand  the  request. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  did  make  such  a  request 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  yon  did  not,  but  I  say  that  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  should  like  to  make  it  now,  formally. 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  will  be  considered.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  committee  has  been 
charged  with  prolonging  this  investigation,  and  we  want  to  use  time  as  economically  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Not  this  investigation,  because  this  is  only  just  begun.  The  Luttrell  resolu- 
tion is  interpreted  by  this  committee  to  refer  to  me. 
Mr.  Hunton,  (interposing.)  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  witness  will  be  asked  a  question  in  five  min- 
utes that  will  relate  to  me  ;  the  whole  North  Pacific  matter  was  brought  in  here  and  you 
came  directly  to  me,  and  now  the  whole  Kansas  Pacific  matter,  in  all  its  relations  to  the 
Government— a  large  inquiry  designed  to  elicit  information  as'  to  its  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernment— is  to  be  gone  into.  I  want  to  say  that  formally — not  that  I  care  for  the  investiga- 
tion, but  I  want  the  country  to  look  into  the  spirit  of  it  Here  is  the  Luttrell  resolution 
looking  into  all  the  relations  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  with  the  Government  and  inquiring 
whether  or  not  they  discharged  their  duty  to  the  Government  In  regard  to  the  North  Pacific 
it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  transaction  in  Boston,  and  now  Mr.  Greene  is  summoned,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  testify  to  certain  bond  transactions  between  myself  and  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  That 
is  what  I  understand  from  General  Boynton's  dispatch  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  of 
course  I  object  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Hunton.  You  were  informed,  when  we  were  going  to  take  up  this  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry, that  this  was  an  investigation  that  would  take  months.  It  was  charged  in  the  news- 
papers and  explained  by  yourself  on  the  floor  in  regard  to  one,  if  not  both,  that  a  portion  of 
this  investigation  would  relate  to  you. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Not  this,  certainly.  The  Tarbox  resolution  I  knew  was  aimed  at  me. 
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Mr.  Hun  ton.  Bat  did  70a  not  make  so  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Kansas  Pacific 
matter  T 

Mr.  Blaine.  Tee;  bat  what  ground  does  that  give  you  to— 

Mr.  Hunton,  (interposing.)  None  whatever  ;  but  if  you  let  me  finish  my  statement  you 
will  understand  what  I  have  to  say.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  when  I  informed  you  that 
this  resolution  of  Mr.  Lnttrell's  would  require  months  of  labor  at  the  hands  of  this  commit- 
tee to  complete  it,  and  that  as  it  had  been  charged  that  a  portion  of  it  would  relate  to  you, 
and  as  it  was  your  desire  that  the  examination  should  be  promptly  made  so  far  as  you  were 
concerned,  I  proposed,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  you,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  your 
views  as  to  a  prompt  investigation,  to  come  at  once  to  those  two  roads  in  which  you  were 
supposed  to  be  involved,  and  you  said,  "Go  on. " 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  could  not  say  anything  else  ;  but  the  idea  of  my  being  involved  in  them 

Mr.  Hunton,  (interposing.)  I  do  not  say  that  you  were  involved  criminally  in  them,  or 
in  any  other  way,  but  there  was  enough  to  draw  at  least  an  explanation  from  you  on  the 
floor  of  the  Honse. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes ;  and  that  ought  to  have  ended  it ;  bat  where  yoa  get  authority  under 
that  resolution  to  go  into  my  private  matters  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not,  only  so  far  as  it  affects  that  road. 

Mr.  Ashe,  (to  Mr.  Blaine. )  You  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  it  gone  into. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Certainly  I  did,  but  I  want  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  forced  matter, 
and  that  it  is  done  for  a  purpose ;  and  I  want  to  show,  farther,  that  after  this  committee  was 
appointed  under  the  Tarbox  resolution,  this  Lattrell  resolution  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
same  committee  for  a  purpose.  That  is  what  I  want  to  show. 

Mr.  Hunton.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  one  member  of  this  committee,  I  deny,  out  aid 
out,  that  there  is  any  personal  purpose  in  this  committee,  and  I  desire  you  to  so  understand 
it,  and  when  any  statement  is  mado  to  the  contrary  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  say 
that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Blaine.  We  will  let  the  records  stand.  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  the  taking  of 
Mr.  Greene's  evidence  at  this  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Go  on,  Mr.  Greene,  and  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Greene.  Some  time  prior  to  1864,  or  about  that  time,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Eastern  Division,  issued  about  $5,700,000,  of  what  they  called  temporary  construction-bonds. 
Those  bonds  were  secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  on  a  large  portion  of  the  donation  of  public 
lands  which  the  road  had  obtained  from  Congress ;  possibly  at  the  option  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, money  or  other  bonds  were  to  be  substituted  for  them.  They  were  not  negotiable 
instruments.  About  that  time  the  company  entered  into  a  contract  with  Samuel  Hallett. 
first,  by  resolution  of  the  board  and  afterward  by  written  contract,  by  which  it  agreed  to 
give  him  all  of  its  land-grant  bonds  and  county  bonds,  (a  number  of  counties  and  cities 
had  issued  bonds.)  and  all  the  bonds  or  subsidies  that  could  he  afterward  obtain  from  Con- 
gress, for  constructing  the  road.  He  took  in  with  him  John  D.  Perry,  of  Saint  Louij,  and 
very  shortly  afterward  Thomas  C.  Durant,  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fry e: 

Q.  Was  the  contract  in  writing  T— A.  Yes;  it  is  here, {among  his  papers.] 
Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  it  ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  You  will  make  the  contract  a  part  of  your  record  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  will  do  so  in  its  order. 
Thomas  C.  Durant  was  made  the  financial  agent  of  these  three  parties,  and  all  of  those  con- 
tract-bonds and  all  the  assets,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  raise  funds,  dec, 
for  building  the  road.  About  the  24th  of  October,  1864,  Thomas  C.  Durant  gave  Joseph 
B.  Stewart  $250,000  of  these  temporary  construction-bonds ;  and  if  the  committee  will  per- 
mit, I  will  read  extracts  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  Thomas  C.  Durant  as  to  the  use  to 
which  he  put  them.  I  read  from  the  printed  depositions  of  Thomas  C.  Durant,  in  the  case 
of  Joseph  B.  Stewart  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  St  .tes  for  the  district  of  Kansas : 

"45th  question.  When  was  it  you  got  the  bonds  in  New  York!  Give  the  date,  as  near 
as  you  can. 

"Answer.  In  September  or  October,  1864, 1  gave  an  order  first  for  250.  I  got  that  250 
by  Mrs.  Train's  order.  The  rest  I  got  in  a  similar  way  by  my  orders,  received  by  me  from 
Mrs.  Train.  Mr.  Crane  managed  the  details.  I  gavo  the  order  on  Mrs.  Train  for  the  bonds, 
and  Crane  did  the  business.  All  the  bonds  which  I  got  in  Washington  came  to  me  in  this 
way  in  New  York.  Tbe  party  bringing  them  on  having  deposited  them  in  their  own  name, 
it  required  an  order  from  them  for  the  bonds,  and  this  order  I  got  through  Henry  C.  Crane. 
The  order  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Train  upon  Henry  C.  Crane,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
bonds  for  her,  and  who  had  deposited  them  in  her  name.  I  was  not  in  New  York  at  the 
time  the  bonds  arrived.   If  I  had  been  I  would  have  got  them  myself. 
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"46th  question.  You  say  that  yon  first  received  an  order  for  $250,000.  Where  did  they 
goto? 

"Answer.  I  think  they  went  to  J.  B.  Stewart,  but  am  not  positive.  I  think  there  were 
640  bonds  of  $1,000  each.  Of  these  $259,000,  or  thereabouts,  went  to  J.B.  Stewart,  a* 
above  stated.  The  remainder  were  held  as  security  for  a  loan  negotiated  by  Crane  for  me. 
I  can  give  the  particulars  by  referring  to  my  books  and  memoranda,  and  will  do  so.  I  can- 
not now  state  whether  the  loan  referred  to  was  a  single  loan  or  several  loans.  Henry  C. 
Crane  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  of  which  I  am  president,  and  he  has 
heretofore  been  my  cashier. 

"47th  question.  Who  is  the  J.  B.  Stewart  referred  to ;  what  is  his  business  T 

"Answer.  J.  B.  Stewart  of  Washington,  a  lawyer. 

"  4tfth  question.  What  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  which  Stewart  received  : 
and,  if  he  parted  with  them,  to  whom  did  they  go  ? 

"Answer.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  first  nRme.  Stewart  was  to  dispose' of 
tbem  to  pay  obligations  of  the  company.   The  details  I  don't  know." 

On  page  43  of  the  same  book,  I  read  from  the  printed  deposition  of  Joseph  B.  Stewart 
himself.  He  there,  under  oath,  states  his  own  case  as  follows,  without  having  any  questions 
put  to  him : 

"  I  did  act  as  the  attorney  of  said  corporation  defendant ;  I  did  so  at  the  request  and  em- 
ployment of  said  Hallett,  Perry,  and  Durant. 

"  They  wanted  to  increase  their  basis  of  capital,  and  to  secure  farther  aid  from  the  United 
States  Government,  and  I  was  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  I  was  also  employed  to  resist 
the  action  of  John  C.  Fremont,  who  bad  organised  a  separate  board  of  directors,  and  elected 
officers,  of  which  said  Fremont  was  president,  and  claimed  the  right  to  speak  and  act  for  the 
laid  corporation  defendant  before  Congress,  and  had  neutralized  completely  the  action  of 
said  Hallett,  Perry,  and  Durant.  I  accepted  and  performed  such  service,  and  besides  fram- 
ing many,  if  not  most  of  she  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  appeared  before  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Committee  and  made  repeated,  written  and  oral,  arguments,  at  one  or  more  of  which  the 
said  Perry,  Hallett,  and  Durant  were  present ;  and  I  further  state  that,  when  all  other  plans 
for  strengthening  the  financial  condition  of  said  corporation  had  failed,  I  submitted,  and  I 
believe  am  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
left,  which  doubled  the  capital  basis  of  the  corporation  defendant,  and  other  roads  provided 
for  in  said  act  of  Congress,  during  which  time  I  was  much  complimented  by  the  president 
and  other  officers,  and  representatives  of  the  corporation  defendant. 

"I  farther  state  that,  during  the  summer  of  1064, 1  purchased  and  paid  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  of  the  said  corporation  defendant,  series  "  B,"  bonds,  and  I  was  paid  thirty 
of  said  bonds  as  a  fee  for  my  services,  and  I  never  received  any  other  compensation.  I  pur- 
chased the  hundred  and  twenty-four  boras  in  this  way :  said  Hallett  and  Durant,  acting  for 
the  corporation  defendant,  had  issued  various  stipulations  and  agreements  to  be  paid  in 
bonds,  and  having  faith  in  the  success  of  said  corporation,  I  was  induced  to  purchase  and 
take  in  said  stipulations.  I  mainly  purchased  through  George  W.  Chase,  of  New  York ; 
bnt  before  I  purchased  any  of  them,  I  consulted  with  said  Hallett  and  Durant,  and  I  pur- 
chased some  of  them  from  said  Hallett  direct,  who  required  money,  and  I  was  induced  to  let 
aim  have  it,  agreeing  to  take  said  bonds.  I  further  state  that,  besides  the  hundred  and 
twenty-four  bonds  I  purchased,  and  the  thirty  paid  me  for  my  services,  there  were  ninety- 
sis  of  said  bonds  placed  in  my  hands  in  trust  for  other  parties,  making  in  all  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  said  bonds  which  came  into  my  hands,  which  was  the  amount  accredited  to  and 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  me  after  the  2d  of  July,  1864,  at  which  time  I  had  a  full  and  complete 
settlement  with  said  Hallett  and  Durant,  and  surrendered  to  said  Hallett  the  several  orders 
tor  bonds  which  I  had  purchased,  and  took  his  general  order  on  Durant  for  that  amount, 
which  the  latter  accepted  and  agreed  to  pay." 

He  further  states  that  a  number  of  the  parties  for  whom  he  held  the  $96,000  in  trust  were 
strangers  to  him.  This  matter  went  on  (or  some  time  ;  these  temporary  construction-bonds 
were  not  paid,  nor  were  other  bonds  substituted  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Too  say  there  were  not  T — A .  Not  for  awhile.  Samuel  Hallett  got  killed  suddenly  by 
one  of  his  men,  and  a  difficulty  at  once  arose  between  the  parties,  Thomas  C.  Durant  and 
others.  There  were  about  five  or  six  law-suits  commenced  by  the  different  parties,  and  in- 
junctions issued  from  New  York  and  other  courts,  until  proceedings  were  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  stopped.  On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1866,  a  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Stewart 
to  Judge  John  P.  Usher,  attorney  for  the  railroad  company,  for  a  general  compromise. 
Judge  Usher's  address  is  Lawrence,  Kansas.  A  settlement  was  made  by  which  Thomas  C. 
Do  ant— but  I  suppose  the  committee  does  not  care  about  all  this  matter,  except  only  such 
as  bears  upon  these  particular  bonds. 

Mr.  Huston.  Answer  the  question  in  such  manner  as  you  think  proper,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Bears  upon  what  T 

The  Wits  ess.  This  compromise  between  Durant  and  the  railroad  company.   Thomas  C. 
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Durant  was  to  receive  $35,000  cash  down,  and  three  notes  of  the  company  of  $35,000  each. 

Jayable  in  New  York  in  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months, respectively.  Durant  to  receive 
400,000  bonds  of  the  company  same  date  in  $1,000  ten-year  bonds,  interest  at  seven  per 
cent.,  payable  in  New  York,  bonds  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  Government  lands  of 
the  company.  Durant  was  to  have  the  option  of  $35,000  of  the  same  bonds,  or  $100,000  in 
full  paid-up  stock  on  the  basis  of  $10,000,000.  This  compromise  was  to  settle  suits  in  New- 
York  by  Durant  and  Crane  against  the  company,  and  all  Durant's  claims  against  the  com- 
pany. It  was  to  settle  the  Kansas  suits ;  and  also  suits  against  John  D.  Perry,  individually, 
and  to  settle  the  $150,000  in  contract  going  to  Mrs.  Train  from  T.  C.  Durant,  but  leaving 
Train's  claims  for  $350,000  against  Hallett,  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent.,  in  statu  quo.  It 
is  stated  in  this  book  of  testimony  in  the  case  of  Stewart  againt  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company  that  George  Francis  Train  and  wife  got  $500,000.  and  Joseph  B.  Stewart  $250,000, 
making  $750,000  of  those  bonds  which  Thomas  C.  Durant  had. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  Thomas  C.  Durant  represented  a  construction  company  7— A.  The 
Credit- Mobilier.  He  swears  tbat  it  is  the  Credit-Mobil ier  of  America.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  organised ;  but  it  had  both  the  constructing  of  the  railroad  and  the  control  of  the 
company. 

Q.  And  as  such  representative  of  this  company  he  received  those  bonds  from  the  Kansas 
Pacific  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  disposed  of  them  in  the  manner  you  state  T — A.  Disposed  of  them  in  the  manner 
I  state,  to  obtain  the  release  by  the  Government  of  its  first-mortgage  bonds,  of,  I  think, 
$5,700,000,  and  allowing  the  compauy  to  issue  oiher  bonds  to  the  same  amount,  $5,700,000, 
and  give  the  Government  a  second  mortgage.   That  is  what  it  was  used  for. 

Mr.  Frye.  Is  not  this  the  precise  matter  tbat  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Wilson 
committee? 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Every  inch  of  it ;  Credit-Mobilier  No.  3  contains  «11  of  it. 

Mr.  Frye.  All  this  which  the  witness  is  giving  sounds  very  familiar  to  me. 

The  Witness.  These  bonds  that  Durant  got  were  to  be  exchanged  for  ten-year  seven  per 
cent,  land-grant  bonds,  and  were  all  exchanged  by  the  company,  but  about  $154,000,  which 
Durant,  after  the  settlement,  gave  or  conceded  belonged  to  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  Joseph  B. 
Stewart  was  not  known  in  the  settlement  at  all.  The  suit  in  Kansas  was  commenced  by 
Joseph  B.  8tewart  against  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  compel  a  specific  per- 
formance of  that  contract,  so  far  as  those  154  bonds  were  concerned.  Stewart  bad  assigned 
the  subject-matter  of  the  bonds  or  the  suit  to  Judge  Bonney,  of  New  York,  and  William  A. 
Coit,  to  secure  them  in  what  they  claimed,  $79,000. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Mr.  Knott  desires  to  make  a  statement  at  this  point  in  regard  te  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  subcommittee.  . 

Mr.  Knott.  I  have  just  been  told  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  called  attention  to  an  entry  on  the 
docket  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  Bbow  that  this  subcommittee  was  appointed  on 
the  third  of  May. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  what  the  docket  says. 

Mr.  Knott.  Precisely,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
reporters  to  that  fact  in  order  to  show  that  I  told  an  untruth. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  said  that  you  contradicted  my  statement,  and  that  it  was  a  question  of 
veracity  between  an. 

Mr.  KNOTT.  I  did  not  contradict  any  statement  you  made. 

Mr.  Blaine.  When  I  had  stated  that  this  committee  bad  been  appointed  to  examine  this 
matter,  yon  rose  and  said  this  committee  had  been  appointed  before,  and  that  you  had  not 
heard  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  called  the  attention  of  the  reporters  

Mr.  Blaine.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  and.  the  reporters. 

Mr.  Knott.  Precisely  so.  We  will  now.  have  the  facte;  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  the 
reporters  to  give  the  facts  as  I  state  them.  Some  time  after  what  is  known  as  the  Luttrell 
resolution  was  introduced,  (how  long  I  do  not  know,  bnt  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,)  1  proposed  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  subject-matter  of  that 
resolution.  1  went  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hurd  and  asked  him  if  be  would  take  a  place  on 
tbat  subcommittee :  be  declined  to  do  so,  or  asked  to  be  excused.  I  went  to  Mr.  Frye 
and  proposed  to  him  to  take  a  place  on  the  committee,  but  Mr.  Frye  remarked  tbat 
he  was  in  the  minority  and  did  not  propose  to  do  any  more  work  than  was  necessary,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  McCrary  and  asked  him  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  for  him  to  serve  on  the  committee.  Mr.  McCrary  remarked  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  of  his  State  who  was  involved  in  those  railroads  in  some  way,  and  he  would 
rather  not  serve  on  the  committee.  I  then  went  to  Judge  Hunton  and  told  Judge  Hunton  that 
I  wanted  him  to  take  charge  of  that  resolution,  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  remarked 
that  he  wonld  like  to  have  me  as  chairman.  I  told  him  T  would  give  him  what  assistance  I 
could,  but  I  wanted  him  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Ashe 
and  told  him  also  that  I  wonld  appoint  him  on  the  committee,  to  which  he  assented.   I  then 
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went  to  Mr.  I^awrence  and  told  bim  that  I  wanted  him  to  act  on  tbat  committee,  and  he  in 
his  nanal  good-natured  and  pleasant  manner,  remarked  in,  I  think,  precisely  these  words, 
"  Anything  yon  aay,  Mr.  Chairman."  Now  the  precise  date  of  this  I  cannot  fix,  but  it  was 
before  Mr.  i  rye  went  North  on  the  canvass.  Whether  1  omitted  to  inform  the  clerk  of  the 
appointment  of  that  committee  or  not,  or  whether  I  did  inform  him  and  be  did  not  moke  the 
entry  on  the  docket,  I  do  not  know.  The  committee,  however,  was  appointed  at  tbat  time, 
each  gentleman  consenting  to  act  upon  it.  A  day  or  two  after  the  Tarbox  resolution  was 
passed,  (I  do  not  speak  by  the  record, )  the  clerk  of  tbe  com  nittee  asked  me  to  whom  I  would 
refer  it.  I  replied, "  To  the  committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  resolution."  He  looked  at  the 
docket  and  remarked  that  tbe  namea  of  the  committee  were  not  there,  and  asked  me  who  they 
were.  I  responded,  "  Judge  Hunton,  Judge  Ashe,  and  Mr.  Lawrence."  I  suppose  he  made 
the  entry  at  that  time.  1  did  not  look  to  see  whether  he  made  the  entries  in  both  cases  at 
that  time  or  not,  but  those  are  the  facts.  . 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  desire  to  make  a  short  statement  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KifOTT.  I  desire  first  that  those  gentlemen  who  have'  heard  me  make  my  statement 
shall  say  whether  I  am  correct  or  not 

Mr.  Huston.  So  far  as  I  know,  your  statement  is,  I  think,  the  exact  truth.  I  cannot 
state  tbe  day  on  which  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  me,  but  you  bad  mentioned  it  to  me, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  take  charge  of  this  investigation  ordered  by  the  Lut- 
trell  resolution,  some  long  time  before  this  other  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  I  was  in  the  Hall  when  tbe  Luttrell  resolution  passed, 
and  I  do  not  know  under  what  resolution  the  subcommittee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  was 
appointed,  but  Mr.  Knott  called  my  attention  to  his  having  asked  me  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee, a  fact  which  I  had  forgotten  until  he  did  call  my  attention  to  it,  aud  I  then 
remembered  that  he  did,  as  he  says,  come  to  my  seat,  I  think,  in  the  House,  and  asked  me 
to  serve  on  that  subcommittee ;  and  I  said  to  bim,  in  substance,  that  anything  he  said,  I 
would  do.  That  matter  escaped  my  attention  entirely,  as  I  have  said,  until  he  reminded 
me  of  it   There  was  nothing  done  under  that  appointment  

Mr.  Blaine,  (interposing.)  Until  after  the  Tarbox  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Until  after  the  Tarbox  resolution. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  When  the  Tarbox  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  2d  of  May,  General 
Hunton  said  to  me  that  I  was  to  act  with  him  under  the  resolution,  or  something  to  tbat 
effect  and  said  to  me  tbat  I  should  notify  Mr.  Blaine,  or  could  notify  him,  and  tbat  he  would 
arrange  tbe  time  for  commencing  tbe  examination  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  I  bad  heard  any  intimation,  so  far  as  I  can  now  remember,  tbat 
there  was  to  be  any  investigation  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Blaise.  We  found  it  out  very  quickly  when  the  committee  met,  however. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Theu  it  was  arranged  that  nothinsr  should  be  done  until  after  we  should 
return  from  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  the  next  week.  Mr.  Hunton 
notified  me  tbat  be  would  commence  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  this  subcommittee  at 
his  house  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  4th  of  May,  which  was  the  evening  of  Mr.  Ham's  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  was  the  first  thing  tbat  was  done  under  the  Luttrell  resolution. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  was  the  first  thing  done  under  any  resolution.  I  was  not  present 
at  this  examination,  although  I  was  notified  of  the  time  of  meeting.  The  examination  has 
gone  on  since,  as  we  all  know  ;  that  is  about  the  condition  of  the  matter,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Knott.  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  time  I  came  to  you  and  told  you  that  you  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  subcommittee,  tbat  was  a  long  time  before  tbe  Tarbox  resolution  f 

Mr.  Lawrence.  O,  yes ;  a  long  time  before  tbe  Tarbox  resolution ;  and  according  to 
toy  recollection  there  was  nothing  said  or  thought  of  any  investigation  as  to  Mr.  Blaine  ; 
at  least  I  had  not  heard  it  spoken  of  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  ana  when  I  was  notified  by 
Mr.  Hunton,  the  fact  of  our  previous  conversation  had  escaped  my  memory,  and  I  supposed 
it  was  a  new  appointment  f 

Mr.  Frve.  I  desire  to  say  simply  that  Mr.  Knott,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, notified  me  to  serve  on  the  committee  under  the  Luttrell  resolution,  as  my  recollec- 
tion is,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  tbat  I  declined  ;  that  in  a  laughing  way,  in  de- 
clining, I  said  to  him,  which  I  believed  to  be  true,  that  tbe  democrats  were  engaged  in  a 
great  deal  of  dirty  work,  in  which  I,  being  of  the  minority,  did  not  propose  to  Iielp  them. 
Thereupon  I  disappeared  from  tbe  subcommittee,  but  that  was  before  I  weut  to  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  political  campaign  of  March. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  went  to  New  Hampshire  about  tbe  10th  of  March. 

Mr.  Fryb.  Yes,  and  it  was  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Ht'RD.  I  desire  to  state  that  tbe  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Knott) 
•bout  the  time  that  Mr.  Frye  speaks  of,  requested  me  to  act  upon  this  cjmmitke.  and  tht.t 
1  declined  on  the  ground  that  I  was  already  on  two  investigating  committees,  and  tbat  I 
bad  got  tired  of  the  work  of  investigation  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  did  not  intend  to 
be  *>n  any  more  committees. 

Mr.  Ashe.  I  will  a  ate  that  so  far  as  I  recollect  as  to  the  t;me  when  it  was  first  annount  e  1  to 
me  tbat  this  commit  ee  was  formed,  my  recollection  correopouds  with  Mr.  Knott's  statement. 
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Mr.  Hunton.  I  desire  to  state  that  we  held  the  first  meeting  at  my  room  and  took 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ham  in  relation  to  the  lost  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Whether  after  or  before  that  examination  I  would  not  be  certain  

Mr.  Blaine,  (interposing.)  Yon  held  that  meeting  on  the  4th  of  May.* 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  was  before  the  Tarbox  resolution. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  that.  If  yon  will  let  me  finish  my  statement 
you  will  understand  what  I  say.  I  say,  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Ham,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  soon,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Tarbox  resolution — proba- 
bly after  its  reference  (I  am  pretty  snre)to  the  subcommittee  to  which  the  Lnttrell  resolu- 
tion had  been  referred — I  did  send  a  message  to  Mr.  Blaine,  sabstantiallytas  Judge  Lawrence 
has  stated  it ;  and  probably  on  the  same  day,  (if  I  had  to  state  it  I  wouli  stale  that  it  was  on 
the  same  day  or  immediately  thereafter, )  Mr.  Blaine  sent  for  me  to  came  into  the  room  of 
the  Way9  and  Means  Committee,  an  3  there  this  same  statement  was  made  by  me  to  Mr. 
Blaine  (except  that  it  was  fuller  and  more  in  detail)  which  I  had  asked  Mr.  Lawrence  to  tell 
bim.  I  told  him  among  other  things  that  I  desired  to  conduct  this  examination  kindly  and 
impartially,  but  that  it  should  be  as  thorough  as  I  coald  make  it,  and  he  requested  me  not  to 
enter  upon  it  at  once,  because  he  desired  to  go  to  the  Centennial.  This  was  the  week  before 
the  celebration  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  so  many  members  of  Congress  attended. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Was  not  that  rather  mutual  f  Did  it  not  transpire  that  yon  were  wanting 
to  go  to  yonr  courts,  and  was  it  not  a  mutual  arrangement  f 

Mr.  HUNTON.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  word  about  my  courts. 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  you  did  go  to  your  courts. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  say  no  mention  of  it  was  made  betweeu  us  f 
Mr.  Hunton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  My  recollection  of  it  is  different. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Mr.  Blaine  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Centennial,  and  lfaat  he  meant  to  get 
back  in  time  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  date  for  which  the  adjournment  was  then  set.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  the  Tarbox  resolution  should  be  postponed 
until  the  week  succeeding  the  Centennial  week  ;  I  believe -until  the  first  day  of  that  week. 
On  that  very  day  the  examination  began,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  live  up  exactly  to  what 
I  told  Mr.  Blaine,  namely,  that  the  examination  should  be  kindly,  impartial,  and  thorough. 
I  am  wholly  unconscious  of  having  ever  departed  from  that  rule,  There  has  been  no  delay, 
(as  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  will  bear  me  out,)  in  this  investigation  that  coal  d 
have  been  avoided  by  the  committee.  There  have  been  several  postponements  of  examina- 
tions, but  they  have  generally  been  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Blaine.  For  the  larger  part  of 
one  whole  week  (I  am  speaking  somewhat  at  random  as  to  the  time,  bat  for  a  considerable 
period  at  least  of  one  week)  the  examination  was  postponed  from  day  to  day  because  Mr. 
Blaine  was  sick  and  unable  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  to  cross- 
examine  them  if  be  pleased.  The  witnesses  were  kept  here  and  the  work  of  the  committee 
postponed  on  account  of  his  leanest  to  have  it  postponed  that  ha  might  be  in  attendance,  he 


to  go  on  because  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blaine,  notably  on  Monday. 
Mr.  Blaine.  O.  no ;  not  on  any  other  day  than  during  the  time  I  was  sick. 
Mr.  HUSTON.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  think  not,  sir ;  never  except  when  I  was  sick,  so  sick  that  I  was  in 
bed. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Well,  that  question  is  not  up  at  any  rate.  The  committee  acted  upon 
your  request,  and  upou  the  statement  that  yon  were  too  sick  to  attend,  and  that  von  re- 
quested a  postponement.  The  committee  did  postpone  accordingly,  and  on  last  Monday 
met  again  at  10  o'clock.  You  again  were  not  present.  One  of  yonr  friends,  I  think  Mr. 
Hale,  appeared  in  the  comniittee-room  and  requested  that  there  be  no  examination  that  day, 
because  you  bad  been  informed  by  Mr.  Frye  that  there  jpuld  be  no  meeting  on  that  day. 
The  committee  were  all  here,  pursuant  to  our  regular  adjournment  on  Saturday,  at  10  o'clock. 
It  has  been  my  earnest  desire,  and  I  feel  assured  it  has  been  the  desire  of  both  my  colleagues, 
to  hasten  this  examination  as  fast  as  practicable,  and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  concerned  in 
the  investigation  under  either  the  Tarbox  or  the  Luttrell  resolution,  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
at  the  earliest  moment  practicable. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes ;  but  yon  mix  the  two  up  so  that  you  never  can  get  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  could  help  it  if  I  were  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Yes  ;  I  understand  that.    You  probably  couM,  bnt  in  the  course  of  th»  ex- 
amination that  the  committee  have  thought  it  their  dnty  to  make- 
Mr.  Blaine,  (interposing.)  Has  this  any  connection  with  the  $64,000 matter  1 
Mr.  Hunton.  I  did  not  say  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  say,  therefore,  that  yon  keep  all  these  things  mixed  up  together,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  me  a  report  on  that  matter. 
Mr.  Hunton.  This  is  a  separate  matter  from  tha\ 
Mr.  Blaine.  Then  why  do  you  not  finish  that  npf 


committee  has  failed 
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Mr.  Huston.  Because  the  witnesses  are  not  here  ;  I  have  tried  to  get  the  witnesses  here, 
bat  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  want  to  say  one  thiug  before  Mr.  Blaine  goes  farther.  Having  appointed 
this  committee  under  the  sweeping  resolution  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  when  the  Taibox  resolution 
was  introduced,  it  being  in  the  same  line,  and  relating  to  the  same  subject,  I  for  that  reason 
referred  it  to  the  committee  already  appointed,  without  aoy  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine  at  the 
time.  When  I  appointed  the  committee  on  the  Luttrell  resolution,  I  had  never  heard  the 
remotest  insinuation  that  Mr.  Blaine  wonld  be  involved  in  any  shape  or  form,  nor  that  any- 
body else  wonld. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  now  desire  to  make  a  statement.  The  fact  has  been  stated  by  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  (Mr.  Knott,)  and  by  the  various  gentlemen  present  who  are  members 
of  the  committee,  that  he  went  round  to  see  if  people  were  willing  t  >  serve  on  that  Luttrell 
committee. 

Mr.  Kxott.  I  told  them  that  they  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  did  not  interrupt  you,  sir.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  yon  told, 
bat  what  I  do  know  is  this:  that  the  Luttrell  resolution  passed  the  H  use  of  Represtatives  on 
the  31st  January  last.  That  resolution  Mr.  Hnnton  represents  as  a  wry  important  resolution— 
a  resolution  so  important  that  he  could  not  possibly  neglect  any  part  of  it ;  and  yet  this  im- 
portant resolution  lay  ninety-two  days  dead  and  dormant,  and  never  had  the  breath  of  life 
breathed  into  it  by  the  chairman  or  by  Mr.  Hnnton  until  the  4th  day  of  May.  Mark  that. 
This  very  important  resolution  was  never  taken  up  by  any  of  you.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  anywhere  that  you  ever  gave  that  resolution  the  least  attention  until  the  4th 
day  of  May,  and  that  was  the  day  after  the  Tarboz  resolution  was  adopted.  When  the  Tarboz 
resolution  was  adopted  I  said  to  Mr.  Frye,  (but  be  did  not  bear  the  message,)  "I  wish 
you  would  see  Knott  and  tell  him  that  I  want  northern  democrats  put  on  that  subcommittee." 
I  went  so  far  as  to  specify  Mr.  Lynde  and  Mr.  Hard,  although  I  had  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever, hardly,  with  thos*  frentlemen.  I  did  not  want  this  resolution  to  go  to  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  it  has  gone.  Mr.  Frye,  however,  did  not  think  it  was  a  prudent  message  to  bear, 
and  so  did  not  deliver  it.  Instantaneously,  on  the  passage  of  the  Tarbox  resolution — the 
ink  was  hardly  dry  on  that  resolution  before  I  heard  that  Messrs.  Ashe  and  Lawrence  were 
appointed  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  as  if  designed,  (I  do  not  say  that  it  was  designed,)  to 
give  a  larger  jurisdiction  to  the  gentlemen  acting  under  fhe  Tarbox  resolution,  and  who 
found  themselves  very  much  restricted  by  its  terms — on  that- very  same  day,  as  your  record  • 
»bowa— and  I  appeal  to  that  record — the  Luttrell  resolution  was  also  given  to  you,  and  there 
is  no  record  anywhere  that  it  was  ever  given  to  you  before  thai  day.  If  it  was  in  your 
bands  ninety-two  days  before,  it  is  certain  that  you  never  did  anything  under  it  until  the 
4th  day  of  May,  and  you  then  examined  Mr.  Ham  in  regard  to  the  lost  bonds.  Now,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  raise  any  question  of  veracity,  any  further  than  the  record  itself.  Ques- 
tions or  veracity  are  the  last  and  most  disagreeable  to  raise,  but  on  that  record  I  here  state 
that  that  Luttrell  resolution  was  never  touched  for  ninety-two  days,  and  that  then  it  was 
referred  fo  the  same  committee  to  which  the  Tarbox  resolution  went.  My  attention  was 
not  called  to  it  nntil  a  certain  question  was  aslied  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  think  there 
were  myriads  of  questions  asked  that  were  wholly  irrelevant.  So  much  was  this  so,  that  a 
committee  of  his  own  [Mr.  Hunton'sJ  party  had  to  rein  him  in,  the  whole  committee,  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  large  vote  restricting  the  investigation.  When  I  heard  the  question  asked  to 
which  I  refer,  I  was  amazed  at  it,  as  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  investigation ; 
sad  when  I  inquired  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Hunton  pulled  out  the  Luttrell  resolution.  I 
«id,-"  Why,  what  has  that  to  da  with  it  t"  It  looked  as  if  the  Luttrell  resolution  was  a  post- 
script to  the  Tarbox  resolution,  giving  the  committee  an  enlarged  jurisdiction,  and  giving 
tbem  powers  that  under  the  Tarbox  resolution  they  did  not  have.  I  state  here  that  the  record 
shows  that  to  be  the  fact.  If  that  resolution  was  an  important  resolution,  as  in  its  scope  it 
u,  why  was  nothing  done  with  it  between  the  31st  day  of  January  and  the  4th  day  of  May, 
—over  three  calendar  months— five  days  in  excess.  That  is  the  question  which  I  wish 
Mr.  Knott  to  answer.  » 

Mr.  Knott.  I  will  answer  it,'  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Wait  one  minute.  While  answering  that  question  I  want  to  know  also 
something  to  which  I  did  not  get  a  full  answer  the  other  day  from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. When  I  asked  him  [Mr.  Hunton]  on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  he  knew  of 
tne  possession,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  [Mr.  Knott,]  of  a  telegram 
from  Josiab  Caldwell,  he  told  me  that  be  [Mr.  Hunton]  would  answer  that  question  if  it  was 
not  answered  satisfactorily  by  Mr.  Knott.  It  was  not  answered  satisfactorily  by  Mr. 
Knott ;  and  when  I  rose  to  claim  the  floor,  in  order  to  ask  Mr.  Hunton  to  fullfill  his  promise 
«>  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  was  cut  off  by  the  rales  and  could  not  ask  it.  I  now  ask 
the  honorable  gentleman,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  he  kno.vs  of,  aid  has  read,  a 
telegram  from  Josiah  Caldn  ell  7 

Mr.  Huston.  Go  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Hcnton.  You  shall  have  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  I  want  to  know  from  the  gentleman  f.>m  Kentucky  [Mr.  Knottl 
whether  he  intends  to  produce  thai  telegram. 
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Mr.  Knott.  I  do,  sir ;  this  question  of  veracity  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Blaiue  in  iry  ab- 
sence aftor  having  been  assured  by  his  friend  that  it  would  not  be  raised. 
Mr.  Fry e.  I  said  it  would  not  be  raised  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Knott.  Did  you  know  that  it  would  be  raised  here  T 
Mr.  Fryk.  No, sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  KnuTT.  I  did  uot  suppose  it  would  be  after  your  statement,  for  I  know  you  are  a 
gentleman.  * 

Mr.  Frye.  You  will  find  that  there  has  been  no  double-dealing  upon  my  part  with  you 
or  any  other  gentleman. 

Mr.  Knott.  Not  in  the  lea«t,  sir ;  I  never  have  found  it  so.  I  stated  in  the  House  and 
I  state  here,  verified  by  Mr.  Frye,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Hunton,  Mr.  Hurd,  and  Mr.  Ashe, 
thatl  appointed  the  subcommittee  on  the  Lnttrell  resolution  long  before  the  Tarbox  reso- 
lution was  beard  of. 

Mr.  Blaine.  May  I  ask  a  question  just  here  T 

Mr.  Knott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bcaine.  Who  subpoenaed  Mr.  Ham  ? 

Mr.  Knott.  I  do  not  know.  «• 

Mr.  Blaine.  [To  Mr.  Hun  ion.]  Did  you  subpoena  Mr.  Ham? 

Mr.  Hi'NTON.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  am  informed,  and  I  would  like  that  to  be  established,  that  Mr.  Ham  was 
eubpoenaedby  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Knott,]  and  that  therefore  this  Luttrell 
committee,  as  you  call  it,  was  not  in  organization  at  that  time,  bnt  that  after  Mr.  Ham  came 
here,  this  committee  having  been  appointed  contemporaneously  with  the  Tarbox  resolution, 
he  was  turned  over  to  them;  therefore  this  committee  was  not  in  existence  to  subpoena 
him. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  think  not ;  I  think  that  before  that  period  there  was  no  committee  in  ex- 
istence to  investigate  that  matter. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  nave  told  the  whole  truth  about  this  matter,  and  I  have  proved  that  this 
Luttiell  committee  was  appointed  long  before  the  Tarbox  resolution  was  thought  of,  and 
before  Mr.  Frye  went  to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  consider  nor  admit  that  that  has  been  proved. 

Mr.  Knott.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  ttt  not.  You  ask  why  this 
matter  slumbered  until  the  3d  or  4th  of  May.  There  were  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
several  investigations.  There  was  an  investigation  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Corn* 
pany,  which  consumed  considerable  time,  and  upon  which  Judge  Hunton  was  engaged. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  going  on  (and  it  continued  some  time  after  that  was  dropped) 
an  investigation  of  the  safe-burglary  conspiracy,  upon  which  Mr.  Ashe  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
were  engaged.  In  the  mean  time  the  impeachment  of  Belknap  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Hunton  was  appointed  on  the  subcommittee  to  investigate  that,  so  that 
at  that  time  the  committee  was  absorbed,  we  were  as  busy  as  we  could  be,  upon  these  mat- 
Ttes.  You  have  asked  some  question  about  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes ;  I  have  several  to  ask  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Knott.  What  was  your  question  t 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  are  going  to  produce  that  telegram  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  f 

Mr.  Knott.  I  never  had  any  other  intention  than  to  produce  that  telegram  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  had  it  in  your  pocket  five  days  at  the  time  I  brought  it  into  the  Home. 
Mr.  Knott.  I  am  aware  that  I  had  it  five  days. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  you,  during  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  deny  t?  news- 
paper correspondents  that  you  had  heard  from  Josiah  Caldwell  f 

Mr.  Knott.  I  will  make  a  statement  about  that  telegram  in  full. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  a  question  susceptible  of  a  very  direct  answer. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  received  that  telegram  on  Thursday  morning.  I  will  state,  as  particularly 
as  I  can  recollect,  the  circumstances.  I  had  gone  to  my  breakfast.  After  breakfast  I  took 
a  walk  as  usual — somewhat  protracted.  I  came  back  to  my  room  and  my  wife  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  telegram.  I  took  it  up  and  read  it,  and  immediately  started  to  the  Capitol. 
That  telegram  excited  my  suspicion  for  this  reason:  A  proposition  had  been  made  some 
time  before,  by  some  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  (I  don't  know  by  whom,  for  I  waa 
not  present,)  that  a  telegraphic  dispatch  should  be  sent  to  Josiah  Caldwell  to  know  if  he 
would  return  to  this  country  and  testify.  That  proposition  was  resisted,  as  I  was  informed, 
by  Mr.  Blaine  and  by  Mr.  Blaine's  friends. 

Mr.  Blaine.  On  the  ground  that  it  was  utterly  and  preposterously  absurd,  because  you 
could  not  get  him  to  come. 

Mr.  Knott.  On  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be  got. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes  ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  come,  it  would  then  be  said  that  be  would 
not  come  because  bis  testimony  would  be  unfavorable  to  me.  It  would  be  said,  "  0,  yes  ; 
he  cannot  come ;  be  is  conveniently  absent  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Knott.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  hit  irrupted-  any  more  in  my  statement    Some  days 
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afterward  tbe  question  was  again  raised  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  whether  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  shoo Id  be  sent  asking  Mr.  Caldwell  it*  be  would  come  aud  testify.  In 
that  instance,  also,  Mr.  Blaine's  friends  resisted  the  motion. 
Sir.  Blaine.  Ou  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Knott.  It  nevertheless  prevailed.  The  Committee  on  Hie  Judiciary  instructed  me 
to  read  such  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  Mr.  Caldwell.  {  did  not  know  where  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  to  be  found.  I  went  to  the  Representative  from  Boston,  Mr.  Warren,  thinking  that  he 
would  know,  and  asked  him  where  Mr.  Caldwell  might  be  found.  Ho  told  me  he  did  not 
know.  I  asked  him  to  inquire,  telling  him  that  I  had  been  instructed  by  the  committee  to 
tend  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Caldwell.  He  said  he  would  write  to  a  gentleman  iu  Boston  and 
ascertain.  In  the  mean  time  I  went  to  Judge  Hunton  and  told  him  I  had  a  great  variety  of 
things  on  hand  and  asked  him  to  take  hold  of  tbat  matter  and  find  out  where  Mr.  Caldwell 
wis,  and  to  telegraph  to  him  in  my  name.  Mr.  Warren,  some  days  afterward,  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  in  Boston,  informing  him  that  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  somewhere,  I  think,  in  Italy.  When,  therefore,  I  received  a  dispatch  from' 
Mr.  Caldwell,  without  having  dispatched  to  him.  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  suspicious. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Would  not  the  publication  of  it  have  exposed  it  T 

Mr.  Knott.  I  beg  the  gentleman  not  to  interrupt  me.  Furthermore,  there  was  simply 
at  tbe  top  of  the  dispatch  the  word  "London,"  no  month,  no  day,  no  place,  no  street,  no 
house.  I  knew  nothing  sbont  these  cable-dispatches — had  never  sent  one  in  my  life,  and  never 
even  saw  one  before  tha\  I  have  since  been  informed  that  it  is  customary  iu  London  to 
keen  tbe  addresses  of  persons  sending  dispatches,  and  not  to  pot  tbe  address  in  the  dispatch 
itself.  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time,  and  I  don't  know  it  now  except  from  information. 
As  soon  as  I  could,  after  reading  that  dispatch,  I  came  to  the  Capitol  and  read  it  to  Judge 
Lynde,  and,  I  think,  to  Jndge  Lord,  Mr.  Jenks,  and  Mr.  McMahon.  I  think  it  was  to  these 
tonr  gentlemen  that  I  read  it ;  I  know  that  these  four  gentlemen  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  my  impression  is  that  they  were  there  when  I  read  the  dispatch.  I  am  confident 
that  Judge  Lynde  was.  That  was  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
committee.  A  variety  of  subjects  were  under  consideration,  and  this  matter,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  not  mentioned. 
Mr.  Blaine.  You  did  not  think  of  mentioning  the  telejrram  to  the  committee  T 
Mr.  Knott.  I  did  not  think  of  it.  Tbe  truth  is,  Mr.  Blaine,  I  had  a  great  many  things 
to  think  of  besides  your  presidential  aspirations.  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not  recollect  tbat  it 
occurred  to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  am  not  alluding  to  mytelf,  but  to  the  dispatch.    That  might  have  occurred 
to  yon- 
Mr.  Knott.  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  occurred  to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  you  read  it  to  any  other  members  of  your  coromif.ee  besides  Mr. 
Honton  and  Mr.  Lynde  ? 
Mr.  Knott.  Those  were  the  only  persons. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Are  those  the  only  persons  that  you  mentioned  it  to  T 
Mr.  Knott.  Let  me  get  through.  I  have  told  you  I  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted.  On 
that  same  occasion,  while  we  were  in  the  committee-room,  Mr.  McMahon  came  over  and  de- 
scribed a  scene  which  was  taking  place  in  this  room,  and  in  which  he  said  Mr.  Mulligan  had 
ctated  thai  Mr.  Blaine  had  come  before  him  and  got  letters  from  him  under  promise  to  return 
them,  almost  getting  on  his  knees,  dec— describing  the  scene  as  it  had  been  described  by 
the  witness.  Whether  it  was  on  the  next  day  or  on  that  same  day  I  do  not  now  remember, 
I  menii  oned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Hunton  that  I  had  received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Caldwaill,  and  repeated  to  him  the  contents  of  the  dispatch,  I  did  not  read  it  to  hiin.  I 
told  him  of  it,  however. 
Mr.  Hunton.  And  you  stated  your  suspicions  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Knott.  I  stated  my  suspicions  in  regard  to  it,  saying  I  thought  it  was  a  trick.  I 
did  not  regard  the  telegraphic  dispatch  as  a  matter  of  evidence  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Had  a  dispatch  come  from  Mr.  Caldwell  saying  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  gull  ty— that  he  had 
got  the  bonds  from  him— it  would  have  been  injustice  to  Mr.  Blaine  to  have  given  it  to  thj 
public. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  will  permit  me,  however,  to  believe  that  it  would  have  got  out  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Knott.  What  did  you  say,  sir  T 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  have  kept  back  testimony  that  would  have 
hurt  me ;  that  is  what  I  have  said,  sir. 

Mr.  Knott.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  would  have  done  you  such  Injustice  as  that  T 

Mr.  Hunton.  Let  it  be  understood,  gentlemen,  that  there  must  not  be  any  interruptions. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  gentleman  further;  I  knew  tbat  the  Cbeeseborough 
dispatch— let  me  make  that  remark— 

Mr.  Hunton.  No,  sir;  the  floor  has  not  been  conceded. 

Mr.  Knott.  80  far  as  the  Cheeseborough  dispatch  is  concerned,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  have  not  read  it.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  have  had  a  variety  of  other  things  to  think 
•bout  and  to  attend  to,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  80  far  as  this  dispatch  is  concerned, 
however,  it  was  my  object  to  verify  it,  if  possible ;  but  in  any  event  to  present  it  to  the  com- 
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raittee  to  do  with  as  they  saw  proper,  and  to  take  any  action  that  they  saw  fit.   That  - 
was  my  intention  even  had  not  the 'scene  taken  place  which  did  take  place  on  Monday; 
that  dispatch  wonld  have  been  presented  to  this  committee,  perhaps,  on  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Blaise.  Or  some  time  along. 

Mr.  Knott.  Before  the  report  wonld  come  in  and  in  time  to  subserve  your  purpose.  I 
want  to  add  here,  and  Judge  Htm  ton  will  bear  me  ont  in  it.  tba*.  when  the  Tarbox  resolution 
was  introduced,  he  and  I  agreed  tbat?in  justice  to  Mr.  Blaine,  that  thing  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he  should  be  exonerated,  it  he  were  innocent.  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  his  desire,  and  the  desire  of  bis  friends  

Mr.  Blaine,  (interposing.)  Yes ;  but  in  case  this  dispatch  were  genuine  

Mr.  Huston.  The  rule  must  be  observed  that  interruptions  must  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Knott.  After  the  order  of  the  committee  had  been  made  that  I  should  telegraph  to 
Mr.  Caldwell  I  several  times  talked  with  Mr.  H  union  and  asked  him  if  he  had  found  out 
where  Mr.  Caldwell  was.  I  will  say  further,  that  1  considered  it  due  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  Mr. 
Caldwell's  testimony  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  and  that  if  he  refused  td  come  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee,  Mr.  Blaine  could  not  be  blamed  for  it  As  to  the  statement  that  I 
was  suppressing  that  telegraphic  dispatch  or  that  I  had  any  intention  of  keeping  it  from  the 
committee,  I  denounce  here,  as  1  have  denounced  elsewhere,  all  insinuations  to  that  effect  as 
absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  I  did  not  understand  yon  to  deny  that  you  kept  it  in  yonr  pocket  five 
days. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  say  I  kept  the  dispatch  from  the  time  I  received  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Now,  if  you  are  through,  I  will  ask  you  a  simple  question  or  two. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  did  not  myself  receive  that  dispatch,  or  receipt  for  it.  I  do  not  know  who 
executed  the  receipt  for  it,  but  one  night  a  boy,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, came  to  my  room  and  asked  me  to  give  him  my  initials,  saying  that  there  was  a  dis- 
patch at  the  office  which  had  been  lying  there  for  several  days  for  Mr.  Knott,  and  he  wanted 
my  initials  to  see  whether  I  was  the  person  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  brought.  I  picked  up  a 
piece  of  paper,  wrote  my  full  name  upon  it,  aud  handed  it  to  the  boy.  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  a  report  would  be  made  in  this  case  before  this  time,  but  I  did  intend  that  that  tele- 
graphic dispatch  should  be  laid  before  the  committee,  aud  let  the  committee  do  what  it 
pleased  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Blaine.  When  were  yon  intending  to  do  that!  * 

Mr.  Knott.  I  had  not  fixed  any  particular  time  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Then  I  understand  that  you  do  not  call  that  suppressing  a  dispatch  1 

Mr.  Knott.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Was  it  not  suppressing  it  from  the  public  for  the  time  being  t 
Mr.  Knott.  What  right  had  the  public  to  it  f  - 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  same  right  that  the  public  had  to  all  the  inculpating  testimony  agaiust 
me  that  went  out. 

Mr.  Knott.  It  was  not  my  fanlt  that  it  went  out. 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  it  was  your  fault  that  that  dispatch  did  not  go  out. 

Mr.  Knott.  My  colleagues  will  all  bear  me  witness  that  in  every  investigation  that  has 
takeu  place  before  a  committee  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  1  have  been  particularly 
careful  to  prevent  anything  from  getting  out  that  would  inculpate  anybody  before  a  report 
was  made.  I  have  been  blamed  by  newspaper  reporters  for  being  so  reticent,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  did  not  want  any  man  to  be  blamed  thiough  me,  by  ez-parte  statements 
made  in  a  committee-room. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  stated  that  you  wanted  to  hold  that  dispatch  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing its  authenticity  ;  you  thought  that  there  might  be  something  indirect,  or  bogus,  or  "  put 
up  "  about  it.   What  steps  did  you  take  to  verify  its  authenticity  T 

Mr.  Knott.  I  wanted  to  find  ont  Mr.  Caldwell's  address. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  had  this  dispatch  in  your  hands  from  Thursday  morning,  the  1st  of 
June,  and  never  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public  until  I  interrogated  you  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  June.  In  those  intervening  five  days  what 
steps  did  you  take  to  acquire  information  as  to  whether  that  was  an  authentic  dispatch  f 

Mr.  Knott.  I  took  the  only  steps  that  I  thought  I  ought  to  take  to  find  out  whero 
Caldwell  was,  and  to  telegraph  to  him. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  telegraph  to  the  London  office  T 

Mr.  Knott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaise.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and,  I  presume,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  else  you 
would  not  be  chief  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If  a  dispatch  comes  to  you  from  Josiah 
Caldwell,  what  is  the  presumption  as  to  its  authenticity  ;  that  it  is  from  Josiah  Caldwell  or 
that  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Knott.  That  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Mr.  Blaine.  What  is  the  presumption  T 

Mr.  Knott.  If  I  knew  that  Josiah  Caldwell  was  in  London,  and  if  I  had  no  other  in-' 
formation  to  give  me  ground  for  suspicion,  I  would  presume  that  the  dispatch  came  from 
Josiah  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  had  information  that  he  was  building  a  railroad  in  Italy,  near  Turin  J 
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and  Turin  is  only  forty -eight  Honrs  from  London.  During:  the  course  of  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  while  you  had  this  dispatch,  did  yon  not  state  to  one  or  more  newspaper  re- 
porters that  yon  had  not  heard  from  Josiah  Caldwell  t 

Mr.  Knott.  I  will  state  about  that.  I  was  met  in  the  rotunda  by  some  gentleman  whom 
I  do  not  know,  and  who  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  from  Caldwell.  Probably  you  [  Mr.  Blaine] 
know  who  that  gentleman  is.  I  do  not,  and  would  not  know  him  now  if  I  saw  him.  My 
reply  to  him  was,  "  I  have  not  yet  found  ont  where  Caldwell  is." 

Mr.  Blaine.  Ton  got  that  dispatch  on  Thursday  morning,  and  on  that  day  there  was  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Khott.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  day  that  Mulligan  was  examined  here. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  were  here  on  Friday  morning,  twenty-four  hours  after  you  got  that  dis- 
patch. 

Mr.  Knott.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  you  had  a  called  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Knott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Specially  on  my  case. 

Mr.  Knott:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  you  at  either  of  those  meetings  to 
say  anything  about  that  dispatch. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  will  explain  that.  In  the  first  meeting  we  were  engaged  in  general  busi- 
ness. In  the  second  meeting  we  were  engaged,  from  the  time  the  committee  convened  nntil 
it  broke  up,  in  discussing  the  proposition  presented  to  us  in  reference  to  the  letters  that  you 
had  obtained  from  Mulligan. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  you  recollect  then  that  you  had  this  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Knott.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurred  to  me  or  not,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  have  brought  up  the  question  at  that  time  if  it  had  occurred  to  me. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  you  did  not  recollect  it  when  it  was  quite  fresh 
yon  would  have  forgotten  it  afterward  f 
Mr.  Knott.  Mo,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  When  it  was  fresh  you  forgot  it, -but  you  think  that  after  it  got- old.  you 
would  have  recollected  itt   Do  I  understand  you  correctly  in  that  f   I  merely  want  to  wind 
up  by  having  the  world  know  that  on  the  day  that  this  dispatch  came  to  Mr.  Knott,  Mr.  • 
Lynde,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Jenks,  Mr.  McMahon,  and  Mr.  Honton,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ail  knew  of  it   Mr.  Lawrence,  of  this  subcommittee,  I  believe,  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  heard  nothiug  of  it. 

Mr.  Ashe.  [To  Mr.  Blaine.]  I  informed  you  this  morning  that  I  heard  nothing  of  it  before 
I  heard  it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  have  not  mentioned  your  name  as  one  who  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  gave  it  as  my  impression  that  those  four  gentlemen,  whom  I  first  named, 
were  present  when  I  read  the  dispatch.  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Lynde  was  present,  and  my 
impression  is  that  the  others  were  all  present,  too,  when  I  read  it  out,  without  any  reserva- 
tion whatever,  in  the  room  of  the  managers  at  the  Senate  end  of  the  building.  „ 

Mr.  Blaine.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  processes  or  steps  you  are  waiting  on  to  publish  the 
dispatch,  or  to  give  it  to  the  House  f 

Mr.  Knott.  I  am  going  to  give  the  dispatch  to  the  House  through  the  regular  channel ; 
that  is.  through  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  had  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  I  think  yesterday  T 

Mr.  Knott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  you  bring  that  subject  up  7 

Mr.  Knott.  I  referred  the  matter  of  your  resolution  to  the  subcommittee.  I  suppose  we 
will  take  our  own  way  of  transacting  our  own  business. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  public  as  to  when  you  expect  to  pro- 
duce that  dispatch  f 

Mr.  Knott.  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so ;  I  choose  to  transact  business  in  my  own  way, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  public  has  had  the  substance  of  that  dispatch  from  my  own 
lips.    I  stated  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  said  then  that  Mr.  Caldwell  in  that  dispatch  stated  that  he  wpuld  send 
an  affidavit  if  necessary  f 

Mr.  Knott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  approaches  to  something  like  testimony.  You  said  that  that  dispatch 
was  no  testimony.  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  Mr.  Caldwell  offered  to  send  an  aS- 
davitf 

Mr.  Knott.  To  send  an  affidavit  if  it  were  required  or  if  it  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  mau  who  was  ready  to  give  testimony. 

Mr.  Knott.  It  looked  to  me  a  good  deal  in  this  way :  that  if  I  had  sent  to  a  man  iu  London, 
asking  him  to  send  over  a  dispatch  exculpating  me  I  would  probably  make  that  very  sug- 
gestion ;  and  if  he  were  an  intelligent  man,  he  must  have  known  that  an  tx  parte  affidavit 
made  io  London  could  not  be  received  a*  evidence  af  all. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Do  yon  mean  to  imply  by  that  that  yon  have  any  evidence  of  the  slightest 
character  that  I  have  kid,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  commiaication  with  Jonah  Cald- 
well f 
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Mr  Knott.  I  have  never  said  that  you  bad 

Mr.  Blaine.  Your  intimation  just  now  meant  that  or  it  meant  nothing. 
Mr.  Knott.  Well,  suppose  it  did  1 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  yon  to  state  whether  you  have  the  slightest  evidence  of  it ;  although 
Z  have  heard  that  you  have  been  rummaging  the  telegraph  offices  through  the  country  for 
such  evidence. 

Mr.  Knott.  Then  you  have  heard  a  lie ;  that  is  what  you  have  beard. 

Mr.  Blainf.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  is  a  lie,  but  1  waut  this  to  be  understood,  whether 
you  bave  the  slightest  evidence  that  I  have  had,  in  auy  manner  whatever,  any  communica- 
tion with  Josiab  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  have  no  evidence  of  it,  and  I  never  have  pretended  that  I  had  any. 

Mr.  HuHTON.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  efforts  to  fiud  Josiab 
Caldwell.  I  went  to  Mr.  Knott  a  day  or  two  after  that  order  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
telegraph  to  Caldwell  was  made,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  sent  the  telegram.  He  said  no  ; 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  Caldwell's  address.  He  asked  me  to  assist  him,  and  he 
authorized  me.  if  1  found  Caldwell's  address,  to  telegraph  to  him  in  bis  name.  My  first 
step,  I  believe,  was  ( I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  the  first}  to  go  to  the  Sergeaat-at-Arms  and 
give  him  a  written  memorandum  directing  him  to  find  out  from  Arkansas  people,  or  from  any 
other  source,  the  address  of  Caldwell.  1  asked  several  other  gentlemen  to  assist  in  that 
work,  and  I  myself  went  around  to  several  persons  and  asked  if  they  could  inform  me  of 
Caldwell's  address.  Prom  the  moment  that  I  went  to  Mr.  Knott  to  know  whether  the  tele* 
gram  had  been  sent,  I  have  been  diligently  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe. that  several  other 
irentlemen,  at  my  instance,  have  been  diligently)  employed  in  seeking  to  gat  this  informa- 
tion. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  delay,  Mr.  Knott  has  stated  correctly  that  after  the  reference  of  the 
Luttrell  resolution  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  after  I  was  notified  that  I  was  to  be 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  labors  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  bave  been  of  such  a 
character  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Luttrell  resolution.  I  was 
first  engaged  on  the  investigation  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.  Mr.  Lawrenco 
was. on  that  subcommittee.  This  kept  us  many  weeks.  Not  long  after,  and  before  that  in- 
vestigation was  closed,  (though  it  never  has  been  formally  closed,)  this  Belknap  matter 
came  up,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  investigate  that  and  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  on  evidence,  the  articles  could  be 
sustained.  It  was  not  long  after  that  committee  was  discharged  when  work  was  attempted 
under  this  resolution.  On  the  24th  of  April,  (certainly  before  the  Tarbox  resolution  was  in- 
troduced and  before  anything  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Blaine.)  a  witness  was  summoned 
to  the  city  of  Washington  to  be  examined  under  the  Luttrell  resolution. 

Mr.  Blaine.  By  whom  was  the  witness  summoned  T 

Mr.  Hun  ton.  He  was  summoned  by  myself,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  is  a  point  on  which  I  think  you  are  in  error. 

Mr.  Hunton.  It  is  possible,  but  I  think  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  think  that  that  witness  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Knott. 

Mr.  Hunton.  To  what  witness  do  you  refer  1 

Mr.  Blaine.  To  Mr.  Ham. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  refer  to  a  different  witness. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Who  is  he  t 

Mr.  Hunton.  Mr.  8pence.   According  to  the  stub  of  this  book,  from  the  room  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  he  was  here  on  the  24th  of  April. 
Mr.  Blaine.  Before  whom  did  he  appear? 
Mr.  Hunton.  Before  me. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Did  Mr.  Lawrence  have  anything  to  do  with  it  on  the  24th  of  April  f 
Mr.  Hunton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Then  yon  fail  to  connect  that  committee  at  all  with  it.  That  committee  was 
not  appointed  until  the  3d  of  May. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  think,  if  you  will  wait  a  while,  you  will  see  the  connection.  I  was  in- 
formed, by  a  gentleman  who  had  made  an  investigation  in  the  case  of  the  lost  bonda  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  Mr.  Spence  knew  more  than  any  body  else  about 
these  lost  bonds,  and  that  he  had  in  his  possession  memoranda,  «fcc,  which  would  guide  the 
committee  in  its  search  for  the  lost  bonds.  Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Spence  was  summoned 
here  first,  so  that  I  might  see  the  memoranda  and  prepare  for  the  examination.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  was  reading  (as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  multiplicity  of  my  engagements)  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation,  to  see  how  far  that  committee  had  y one  into  this 
question  of  the  lout  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Blaine.  (To  Mr.  Ashe.)  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Spence  was  examined  f 

Mr.  Ashe.  Spence  was  never  examined. 

Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  no  mistake  about  Ham.   He  was  examined  on  the  4th  of  May. 
Mr.  Ashe.  He  was  examined  before  that 

Mr.  Hunton.  On  the  24th  of  April,  according  to  this  stub  in  the  book  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  which  I  presume  is  correct,  Benjamin  W.  Spence  was  summoned.  [To  Mr.  Me- 
guire,  a  witness  in  the  case.  ]  Was  it  at  your  iustance  that  I  Mimmoned  him  ? 
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Mr.  Mrglire.  Tea.  sir. 

Mr.  Huston.  The  gammons  ran  in  the  usual  way,  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  attested 
by  the  Clerk.  Mr.  Spence  was  here  several  days,  and  we  were  preparing  to  examine  into 
this  question  of  tlie  lost  bonds.  I  bad  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Meguire  Tor 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  I  should  conduct  the  examination,  and  what  Mr.  Spence  knew 
about  it.  It  was  determined  that  we  would  not  examine  Mr.  Spence  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Ham  was  summoned.  I  find  by  the  subpoena,  which  was  issued  in  the  regular  way,  that 
Benjamin  F.  Ham,  of  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  forthwith.  This  subpoena  [reading*  from  it  and  then  handing  it  to  Mr. 
Blaine]  is  dated  the  1st  day  of  May,  187o.  Now  these  two  facts  show  that  before  the  Tarbox 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Home,  two  witnesses  had  been  summoned  by  the  committee 
under  the  Luttrell  resolution. 

Mr.  Lynde.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement,  as  my  name  has  been  brought  in  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Not  by  me. 

Mr.  Lynde.  No,  hut  it  has  been  brought  in.  I  will  state  that  the  dav  when  that  telegram 
was  received  by  Mr.  Knott, (I  presume  on  a  Thursday,  as  stated,)  Mr.  Knott,  when  became 
to  the  House,  said  to  me,  "  I  have  received  a  telegram  this  morning  which  I  want  to  show 
you.**  He  took  the  telegram  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  me,  and  I  read  it.  Whether 
it  was  in  this  room  or  in  the  room  of  the  managers,  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  do  I  recollect  who 
was  present  at  the  time.  There  were  others  present.  I  remarked  to  him  when  I  read  the 
te'egram,  "This  is  not  evidence  cither  before  a  conynittee  or  a  court  or  anywhere,  in  the 
shape  that  it  now  comes.'' 
Mr.  Frye.  You  did  not  know  what  kind  of  evidence  they  were  receiving  here  t 
Mr.  Lynde.  I  said  to  Mr.  Knott,  "It  is  necessary  that  you  should  ascertain  whether  this 
dispatch  is  genuine,  and  you  ought  immediately  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Caldwell  is  in 
London,  or  where  he  is,  and  whether  it  is  a  genuine  telegram."  That,  I  think,  was  about 
all  the  conversation  that  passed  between  me  and  Mr.  Knott  at  the  time.  My  attention  was 
called  off  to  something  else.  If  the  telegram  had  been  in  reply  to  one  sent  by  Mr.  Knott, 
(after  the  committee  had  instructed  Mr.  Knott  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Caldwell,)  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  reply  to  a  telegram  addressed  to  Mr.  Caldwell  would  have  been  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  it  introduced  before  the  committee  as  testimony ;  but  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  I  thought  that  Mr.  Knott  had  no  right  to  make  use  of  it  before  the  committee  or  any- 
where else  until  be  had  some  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  That  was  my  impression  at  the 
time,  it  is  still  my  impression,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Frye.  Those  principles  have  nothing  to  do  with  tins  investigation. 

Mr.  Lynde,  (to  Mr.  Frye.)  I  believe  yon  have  insisted  before  this  Judiciary  Committee 
over  and  over  again,  that  a  committee  of  investigation  had  no  right  to  hear  testimony  that 
was  not  legal  testimony :  and  the  committee  rulod  in  your  favor  on  the  quejtion  of  evidence 
according  to  the  principles  of  law. 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes ;  two  or  three  times.  . 

Mr.  Lynde.  That  was  my  view  of  this  telegram.  And  further,  I  did  not  think,  and  I  do 
not  think  now,  that  Mr.  Knott  had  any  right  to  report  that  telegram  to  the  House  until 
there  was  some  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  He  might  have  reported  it  to  the  committee 
for  Instructions,  but  he  had  been  already  instructed  by  the  committee  to  telegraph  to  Mr. 
Caldwell.  "  . 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  seems  very  reasonable,  but  according  to  Mr.  Knott's  statement,  five 
days  elapsed,  and  now  two  days  more  have  elapsed,  in  which  he  has  not  taken  the  slightest 
steps  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  that  dispatch. 

Mr.  Knott.  I  never  said  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  taken  every  step  to  find  out  where 
Mr.  Caldwell  is. 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  Mr.  Lynde  states  that  he  said  to  you  that  the  dispatch  should  not  be 
laid  before  the  committee  until  process  was  taken  to  authenticate  it.  and  to  show  that  it 
actually  came  from  Caldwell  in  London.  The  way  to  do  that  was  just  as  simple  as  it  is 
to  walk  down  stairs,  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Knott  has  taken  no  steps  leading  to  it. 

Mr.  KNOTT.  I  say  again  that  that  is  not  true.    I  have  taken  every  step  to  find  put. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  have  not  telegraphed  to  the  London  office  to  find  out  whether  Josiah 
Caldwell  gave  that  dispatch  to  be  sent. 

Mr.  Lynde.  In  regard  to  telegraphing  to  the  London  office,  that  would  be  very  faint 
evidence ;  for,  if  this  were  a  spurious  dispatch  sent  from  London,  (if  it  ever  came  from  Lon- 
don.) the  party  who  delivered  that  dispatch  at  the  London  office  must  have  claimed  to  be 
Josiah  Caldwell,  and  given  his  name  aud  address,  and  any  telegram  addressed  to  Josiah 
Caldwell  in  London  would  be  received  by  that  man.  Therefore  it  is  very  different  from  a 
telegram  sent  to  a  man  at  his  residence,  and  delivered  to  him  in  the  first  instance  before  his 
name  had  been  registered  in  tho  telegraph  office,  and  a  reply  from  him. 

Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  not  an  American  of  the  slightest  note  or  prominence  living  in  Lon- 
don who  does  not  register  bis  name  and  address  at  the  telegraph  office,  and  it  is  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world  to  identify  a  person.  Your  proposition  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  line  of  telegraph  offices  from  Washington  to  London  were  in  collusion  to  deceive 
this  committee. 
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Mr.  Lyndk.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Blaine.  This  dispatch  must  necessarily  be  a  true  and  valid  dispatch.  The  telegraph 
office  here  knows  whether  or  not  it  came  through  the  cable,  and  you  could  have  telegraphed 
to  the  London  office  to  know  who  delivered  it  there. 

Mr.  Lynde.  Could  not  I,  if  I  were  in  Loudon,  have  gone  into  the  London  office,  presented 
this  telegram,  and  signed  my  name  to  it  as  Josiah  Caldwell,  and  would  it  not  have  come 
here  just  aa  it  came? 

Mr.  Blaine.  But  the  slightest  inquiry  indicating  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  person  was 
Josiah  Caldwell  or  not  would  have  led  to  an  investigation  as  thorough  as  the  law  can  make 
it,  and  you  could  have  had  the  thing  certified  in  24  hours.  If  you  had  intimated  a  doubt 
from  here  that  this  was  a  genuine  dispatch,  you  would  have  had  all  the  enginery  of  the 

rlice  at  London  to  detect  whether  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  the  telegraph  office, 
cannot  imagine  [to  Mr.  Lynde]  that  a  man  of  your  breadth  of  information  does  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  Fry k.  Is  not  the  telegraph  in  England  under  the  government  f 
Mr.  Blaine.  Certainly,  and  an  attempt  to  do  that  would  be  imprisonment  in  Newgate 
for  20  years.   No  one  would  attempt  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Does  any  one  else  desire  to  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  should  think  it  would  be  in  order  for  Mr.  Jenks  and  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr. 
McMahon  to  make  an  explanation.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ashe  was  anxious  to  have  it 
noted  that  be  did  not  know  anything  about  that  dispatch. 

Mr.  Ashe.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  appreciate  the  fact  That  you  wanted  it  to  be  known  that  you  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. . 

Mr.  Ashe.  I  want  to  state  the  reason  why  I  wished  it  to  be  known.  It  is  because,  when 
you  introduced  your  resolution  in  the  House  the  other  day,  you  said  that  it  involved  the 
honor  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Blaine,  1  said  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Ashe.  In  saying  that,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  my  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 
Mr.  Frve.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hunton  a  question. 
Mr.  Hunton.  On  what  ground  do  yon  wish  to  ask  a  question  f 

Mr.  Fh  ye.  Becanse  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  all  here  and  we  are  all  asking  questions. 
I  simply  wish  to  ask  whether  information  was  conveyed  to  you  a  fortnight  ago,  (immedi- 
ately after  the  dispatch  to  Caldwell  was  ordered,)  giving  the  address  of  Caldwell  and  the 
address  of  his  correspondent  in  whose  care  your  dispatch  could  be  Bent  f 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  is  certainly  not  so. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  understood  that  it  was  so. 

Mr.  HUNTON.  The  nearest  that  I  ever  got  to  Mr.  Caldwell's  address  was  this :  I  went  ever 
to  the  Senate  chamber  and  sent  in,  while  the  Senate  was  in  secret  session,  (so  anxious  was  I 
to  find  Mr.  Caldwell's  address,)  for  one  of  the  Senators  from  Arkansas,  and  I  asked  if  he 
knew  the  address  of  Caldwell.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not ;  that  he  had  beard  he  was  mak- 
ing a  railroad  in  Italy,  one  of  the  points  of  which  was  Milan,  but  be  could  not- tell  whether 
he  was  there  or  in  London,  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  probably  have  seen  a  dispatch  in  the  morning  papers,  dated  Boston, 
June  6  

Mr.  Hunton.  You  do  not  propose  to  put  a  newspaper  article  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  f 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  have  examined  lots  of  witnesses  on  mere  newspaper  reports. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  have  asked  them  whether  the  reports  were  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Ashe.  This  resolution  of  Mr.  Blaine's  in  regard  to  the  telegram  was  referred,  I  un- 
derstood, to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  we  are  going  on  examiniug  about  it  here  before  the 
committee  has  directed  it  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  committee  has  had  forty-eight  hours  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Ashe.  And  it  has  forty-eight  hours  more. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  take  six  months. 

The  committee  adjourned  uutil  10  o'clock  to-morrow . 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1876. 

Examination  of  Thomas  A.  GREEN  continued. 

The  Witness.  The  full  record  in  the  case  of  Joseph  B.  Stewart  against  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway  Company  is  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of 
this  city,  and  contains  nearly  3,000  pages  of  manuscript,  which  has  been  printed,  and  makes 
about  1,100  pages  of  printed  matter.  In  addition  to  that,  iu  that  case  there  were  about  600 
pages  of  printed  briefs  and  arguments,  which,  altogether,  makes  an  entire  history  of  the 
Kansas  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Company  from  its  inception  up  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
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mencement  of  this  suit,  some  time  in  1863,  I  believe.  The  facts  brought  out  in  that  record 
»how  that -Thomas  C.  Durant  and  those  constituting  the  Credit  Mobilier  

Mr.  Hale  (who  appeared  for  Mr.  Blaine)  objected  to  the  witness  stating  what  the  record 
would  show,  as  the  proper  proof  would  be  the  production  of  the  record  itself. 

After  some  discussion,  the  witness  was  allowed  to  proceed  and  continued,  (resuming  the 
sentence  where  he  left  off, )  as  follows :  got  Government  lands  under  their  contract  with  the 
company,  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000  per  mile  for  the  line  of  the  road,  and  United  States 
6  per  cent  30-year  bonds,  amounting  to  $16,000  per  mile.  Under  the  tenth  section  of  the 
set  of  July  2,  1864,  which  Stewart  says  he  pushed  through  Congress,  the  contractors  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  got  $16,000  per  mile  again  for  tho  road,  amounting  in  all  to  $52,000  per  mile, 
aggregating,  at  a  guess,  about  $18,000,000.  The  approximate  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of 
building  the  road  was  about  $23,000  per  mile,  leaving  the  contractors  about  $29,000  per  mile 
orer  and  above  the  expense  of  building  the  road,  and  amounting  in  all  to  about  eight  or  nine 
Billion  of  dollars.  The  first  evidence  in  the  record  showing  Mr.  Blaine's  connection,  with 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  construction-bonds  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Joseph  B.  Stewart  by  Thomas  C.  Dnrant  on  the  24th  of  October,  1864,  is  a  copy  of  a  report 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  made  by  Joseph  B.  Stewart  on  the  23d  of  April,  1868,  to  John  D. 
Perry,  of  8aint  Louis,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Here 
it  the  certified  copy  of  the  copy  which  is  on  file  in  the  court  at  Topeka : 

New  York,  April  23,  1868. 

Joms  D.  Perry,  Esq.,  , 
Prest.  U.  P.  H.  S.  Co. : 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  that  the  total  claims  on  me  tor 
any  portion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division  construction-bonds  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thomas  Ewing,  jr   10 

 Blaine   J5 

C.  T.Sherman   20 

H.0.Fsnt   4 

J.  P.  Usher   6 

U.  J.  Keeler   5 

Total   59 

I  bare  settled  with  all  the  other  parties.    The  three  last  named,  that  is  — 

H.  G.  Fsnt   4 

J.P.LMwr   5 

C.  J.  Keeler   5 

14  bonds, 

are  to  be  paid  in  full  as  per  orders.  These  were  stipulated  to  be  paid  since  the  agreement  of 
the  6th  of January,  1866,  and  are  for  distinct  and  specifi"  considerations:  Fant's  for  money, 
Usher's  for  some  railroad-stock  I  purchased  of  him,  and  Keeler's  for  a  private  contract  be- 
tween him  and  myself.  But  the  Ewing  10,  Blaine  15,  and  Sherman  20,  are  all  subject  to  the 
amount  of  deduction  (about  20  per  cent )  agreed  on  between  Mr.  Durant  and  myself  before 
and  st  the  time  he  ratified  the  settlement  of  the  6th  of  January,  1866 ;  which  deductions,  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  174  bonds  then  outstanding,  makes  the  difference  between  the  whole 
amount  (174)  series  B  construction -bonds  outstanding  and  the  lesser  amount  in  your  bands 
to  be  exchanged.  I  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  deduction  in  favor  of  Durant  in  order  to 
iadn.ee  him  to  agree  to  the  settlement  and  compromise  of  the  6th  January,  1866,  and  he 
was  careful  to  draw  the  deductions  as  well  on  the  174  that  were  not  returned  at  the  time  of 
the  general  exchange,  as  well  as  those  that  were  exchanged,  just  leaving  the  exact  amount 
in  hand  that  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  whole  174.  Of  this  amount,  174  bonds,  50  are 
tat  and  gone,  and  have  been  for  over  two  years;  20  I  have  here  with  Schiffer  &  Co.,  38 
^esey  street,  pledged  for$12,000,  borrowed  for  Charles  T.  8herman ;  and  4  are  with  H.G. 
Fant,  of  Richmond,  pledged  by  me.  These  are  the  four  I  recovered  in  the  replevin  suit 
against  Bayne  &  Co.'s  assignees. 

There  are,  therefore,  the  50  lost,  the  20  here,  and  4  in  Richmond,  in  all,  74  bonds,  that  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  relieved  from  all  practical  means  of  embarrassment  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division. 

Those  that  I  am  specially  pursuing  are  the  50  in  the  National  Mechanics'  Bank,  10  in  the 
National  Exchange  Bank,  30  with  Purvis's  assignees,  and  10  on  the  Latham  order  never 
reived  or  accepted,  in  all,  100  bonds.  These  100  bonds  I  am  litigating  for,  but  the  50  lost 
bonds  I  shall  not  spend  more  time  or  mouey  about,  as  they  are  no  longer  iinporuut. 
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I  mast  then  pay— 


Fant  i   4 

Usher   5 

Keeler   b 

(less  the  amount  paid  him,)  and  these  in  full ;  and — 

Ewing   10 

Blaine  .»  .'   15 

Sherman     20 


less  the,  say,  20  per  cent  deduction,  as  per  agreement  with  Durant,  and  already  received  by 
him  as  stated.  When  the  above  is  complied  with  I  will  stand  right,  honest,  and  square  with 
all  parties. 

I  will  remark,  too.  that  the  30  bonds  reserved  to  me  for  my  personal  services  rendered  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company's  cause  were  ail  more  than  absorbed  in  the,  say,  20 
per  cent,  conceded  to  Durant  to  secnre  the  settlement. 

This  I  was  compelled  to  do  to  get  the  settlement  made,  so  as  to  get  what  I  could  on  those 
that  I  had  traded  for  and  bought,  so  that  in  any  event,  besides  the  loss  of  my  whole  time  and 
labor  and  personal  expense,  (and  it  was  large, )  I  must  lose  money  out  of  my  pocket  on  what 
I  bought  for  a  profit.  This  would  be  the  case  were  I  to-day  to  receive  the  fall  exchange  for 
all  the  bonds  after  paying  the  parties  above  named,  that  is,  Ewing,  Blaine,  and  Sherman : 
the  remark  does  not  apply  to  Fant,  Usher,  and  Keeler.  And  every  additional  bond  that  I 
am  compelled  to  pay  to  get  rid  of  the  hanks  simply  increases  that  loss  so  much.  I  am  thor- 
oughly punished,  let  even  the  most  hopeful  results  come  hereafter. 

Now,  to  relieve  myself  and  save  my  property  from  sacrifice  here  I  thought  the  company 
might  lend  me,  say,  fifty  bonds  covering  those  that  are  lost,  that  is,  loan  them,  not  to  me, 
but  to  Mr.  D.  Randolph  Martin,  president  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank  of  this  city,  for  my 
use,  he  giving  his  personal  bond  or  obligation  to  return  them  on  notice  so  to  do.  By  this 
I  could  get  the  mortgage  off  of  my  property  here,  and  sell  it  dnring  the  summer,  and  replac- 
ing the  money  borrowed  could  then  return  the  bonds  if  no  settlement  was  made  in  the  mean 
time,  which,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  done,  as  the  banks  never  can  escape  from  the  position  I 
now  place  them  in.  I  inclose  Mr.  Martin's  letter,  expressing  his  willingness  to  receive  the 
bonds  and  execute  his  obligation  to  return  them.  He  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Usher,  and  also 
to  Mr.  John  E.  Burrill  hare  as  his  responsibility.  This,  I  think,  could  be  done  without  risk 
to  anybody. 

Or,  I  will  say,  give  me  one  hundred  of  the  bonds,  less  the  five  sold  to  Usher,  four  to  Fant, 
and  the  five  to  Keeler,  leaving  86  to  be  delivered  to  me.  I  will  settle  with  Blaine,  Ewing, 
and  Sherman,  and  give  the  company  a  full  release.  This  would  give  the  company  some 
$30,000  to  resist  any  annoyance  the  banks  might  be  able  to  inflict  upon  them,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  moment  they  discovered  that  their  mere  possession  as  against  me  doue  them 
no  good,  their  only  hope  of  forcing  me  to  terms  would  be  gone,  and  the  whole  matter  would 
end.   This  I  do  not  doubt. 

Bat  I  do  feel  that  the  50  bonds  could  be  loaned  to  Martin  for  my  convenience,  as  stated, 
and  earnestly  request  that  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  it. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  my  amended  bill  against  the  Baltimore  banks  will  show  Mr  Usher 
the  grounds  I  take  under  the  29th  section  ol  the  banking  law.  The  facts,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  bill,  are  copied  from  the  answer  to  my  origiual  bill,  and  I  require  no  qther  proof 
than  bill  and  answer. 

I  know  of  nothing  farther  I  could  say,  and  begging  your  immadiate  consideration  of  my 
request, 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  B.  STEWART. 

(Indorsed  :)  No.  153  E.  Statement  Jos.  B.  Stewart,  April  23, 1888.  Exhibits  of  written 
testimony  proposed  by  the  defendant  to  be  submitted  to  the  master  or  to  the  court,  as  it  shall 
be  ordered.   Filed  December  3, 1873. 

A.  8.  THOMAS, 
CUrk,  (bg  Stetcart.) 

United  States  op  America,  District  of  Kansas,  ss  : 

I,  A.  S.  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  State*  of  America  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true,  full,  and  perfect  copy  of  a  pa- 
per, with  the  indorsements  thereon  attached,  as  an  exhibit  in  testimony. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of*  said  court  at 
my  office  in  Topeka,  in  said  district  of  Kansas,  this  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1876. 

[seal.]  A.  S.THOMAS, 

Clerfc. 

On  the  3d  of  Febrnsry,  1874.  during  the  progress  of  said  trial,  the  original  of  that  state' 
ment  was  put  iu  evidence,  and  h  re  is  the  copy  of  the  record  which  was  used.  It  is  exactly 
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the  samp  as  the  other,  except  that  the  word  "  Blaine  "  is  left  blank  in  this,  and  the  word 
"James  "  is  before  the  name  Blaine  in  the  original. 
The  copy  is  cs  follows  : 

New  York,  April  23,  1868. 

JOHN  D.  Perry,  President  Vnion  Pacific  Railroad  Company : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  that  the  total  claims  on  me  for 
any  portion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  construction-bonds  are  as  fol- 
low: 


Thomas  Ewing,  jr   ,   10  bonds. 

Jaaes  Blaine   15  bonds. 

C.  T.  Sherman   20  bonds' 

H.G.  Fant   4  bonds. 

J.  P.  Usher   5  bonds. 

W.J.Keeler   5  bonds. 

Total   59  bonds. 

I  hare  settled  with  all  the  other  parties.   The  three  last  named,  that  is— 

H.  0.  Fant   4  bonds. 

J. P. Usher   5  bonds. 

W.J.Keeler   5  bonds. 


14  bonds, 

are  to  he  paid  in  full  as  per  orders.  These  were  stipulated  to  be  paid  since  the  agreement 
of  the  6th  January,  1«66,  and  are  for  distinct  and  specific  considerations :  Faut's  for  money, 
Usher's  for  some  railroad-stock  I  purchased  of  him,  and  Keeler's  for  a  private  contract  be- 
tween him  and  myself.  But  the  Ewing  10,  Blaine  15,  and  Sherman  20  are  all  subject  to 
the  amount  of  deduction  (about  20  per  cent)  agreed  on  between  Mr.  Dnrant  and  myself 
before  and  at  the  time  he  ratified  the  settlement  of  the  6th  of  January,  1865,  which  deduc- 
tion, applying  to  the  whole  174  bonds  then  outstanding,  makes  the  difference  between  the 
whole  amoant  (174)  series  B  construction- bonds  outstanding  and  the  lesser  amount  in 
your  hands  to  be  exchanged.  I  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  deduction  in  favor  of 
Dnrant  in  order  to  induce  him  to  agree  to  the  settlement  and  compromise  of 'the  6th  Jan- 
uary, 1866  ;  and  he  was  careful  to  draw  the  deduction  as  well  ou  the  174  that  were  not 
returned  at  the  time  of  the  general  exchange,  as  well  as  those  that  were  exchanged,  just 
having  the  exact  amount  in  hand  that  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  whole  174. 

Of  this  amount,  (174,)  50  are  lost  and  gone,  and  have  been  for  over  two  years;  20 
I  have  here  with  Schiffer  &,  Co.,  38  Vesey  street,  pledged  for  $12,000,  borrowed  for  Charles 
T.  Sherman ;  and  4  are  with  H.  6.  Fant,  of  Richmond,  pledged  by  me.  These  are  the 
four  I  recovered  hi  the  replevin  suit  against  Bayne  &.  Co.,  assignees. 

There  are,  therefore,  the  50  lost,  the  20  here,  and  4  in  Richmond,  in  all,  74  bonds,  that  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  relieved  from  all  practical  means  of  embarrassments  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  Eastern  Division. 

Those  that  I  am  specially  pursuing  are  the  50  in  the  National  Mechanics'  Bank,  10  in  the 
National  Exchange  Bank,  30  with  Purvis's  assignees,  and  10  on  the  Latham  order  never 
received  or  accepted ;  in  all,  100  bonds.  These  100  bonds  I  am  litigating  for,  but  the  50  lost 
bonds  I  shall  not  spend  more  time  or  money  about,  as  they  are  no  longer  important. 

I  must  then  pay  Fant  4,  Usher  5,  Keeler  5,  (less  the  amount  paid  him,)  and  these  in  full, 
and  Ewing  id,  Blaine  15,  Sherman  20,  less  the,  say,  20  per  cent,  deduction,  as  per  agreement 
with  Dnrant,  and  already  received  by  him  as  stated. 

When  the  above  is  complied  with,  I  will  stand  right,  honest,  and  square  with  all  parties. 

I  will  remark,  too,  that  the  thirty  bonds  reserved  to  me  fur  my  personal  services  rendered 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  were  all  more  than  absorbed  in  the,  say,  20  per 
cent  conceded  to  Dnrant  to  secure  the  settlement 

This  I  was  compelled  to  do  to  get  the  settlement  made,  so  as  to  get  what  I  could  on  those 
that  I  had  traded  for  and  bought,  so  that  in  any  event,  beside  the  lows  of  my  whole  time  and 
labor,  and  personal  expense,  (and  it  was  large,)  I  must  lose  money  out  of  my  pocket  on 
what  I  bought  for  a  profit. 

This  woold  be  the  case  were  I  to-day  to  receive  the  full  exchange  for  all  the  bonds  after 
paying  the  parties  above  named,  that  is  Ewing,  Blaine,  and  Sherman.  The  remark  does 
not  apply  to  Fant,  Usher,  and  Keeler,  and  every  additional  bond  that  I  am  compelled  to 
pay  to  get  rid  of  the  banks  simply  increases  that  loss  so  much.  I  am  thoroughly  punished, 
let  even  the  most  hopeful  results  come  hereafter. 

Now,  to  relieve  myself  and  save  my  property  from  sacrifice  here,  I  thought  the  company 
might  lend  me,  say,  fifty  bonds,  covering  those  that  are  lost ;  that  is,  to  loan  them,  not  to  me, 
bnt  to  Mr.  D.  Randolph  Martin,  president  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank,  of  this  city,  for  my 
use,  be  giving  his  personal  bond  or  obligation  to  return  them  on  notice  so  to  do. 
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By  this  I  could  get  the  mortgage  off  my  property  here,  and  sell  it  during  the  summer,  and, 
replacing  the  money  borrowed,  could  then  return  the  bonds,  if  no  settlement  was  made  in 
the  mean  time,  which  I  feel  sure  would  be  done,  as  the  banks  never  can  escape  from  the  po- 
sition I  would  place  them  in. 

I  inclose  Mr.  Martin's  letter,  expressing  his  willingness  to  receive  the  bonds  and  execute 
his  obligation  to  return  them.  He  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Usher,  and  also  to  Mr.  John  E. 
Burrill  here,  as  to  his  responsibility.  This,  I  think,  could  be  done  without  risk  to  anybody. 

Or,  I  will  say,  give  me  100  of  the  bonds,  less  the  5  sold  to  Usher,  4  to  Fant,  and  the  5  to 
Keeler,  leaving  86  to  be  delivered  to  me.  I  will  settle  with  Blaine,  Ewing.  and  Sherman, 
and  give  the  company  a  full  release.  This  would  give  the  company  some  $30,000  to  resist 
any  annoyance  the  banks  might  be  able  to  inflict  upon  them.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
moment  they  discovered  that  their  mere  possession  as  against  me  did  them  no  good,  their 
only  hope  of  forcing  me  to  terms  would  be  gone,  and  the  wliole  matter  would  end.  This  I 
do  not  doubt. 

But  I  do  feel  that  the  SO  bonds  could  be  loaned  to  Martin  for  my  convenience,  as  stated  ; 
and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  it. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  my  amended  bill  against  the  Baltimore  banks  will  show  Mr.  Usher 
the  grounds  I  take  under  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the  baukin?  law.  Tne  facts  in  the 
amended  bill  are  copied  from  the  answer  to  my  original  bill,  and  I  require  no  other  proof 
than  bill  and  answer. 

I  know  of  nothing  farther  I  could  say ;  and  begging  your  immediate  consideration  of  my 
request, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  B.  STEWART. 

(Indorsed:)  Statement  Jos.  B.  Stewart.  April  23,.  1868.  Filed  February  3,  1874.  Ross 
Burns,  special  master. 

The  copy  was  filed  in  the  court  on  December,  1873,  and  the  original  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1874. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  that  that  part  of  the  witness's  answer  containing  the  words  "  Showing 
Mr.  Blaine's  connection  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  construction- 
bonds  "  be  struck  out  of  the  record. 

Decision  reserved. 

Witness  continuing :  Prior  to  the  interlocutory  decree  in  the  case,  a  stipulation  between 
Joseph  B.  Stewart  and  John  P.  Usher,  attorney  for  the  railroad  company,  appeared  in  the 
evidence.   This  stipulation  is  in  the  name  of  John  E.  Blaine.   Here  it  is : 

"  It  is  agreed  in  this  case  that  John  E.  Blaine  was  the  holder  of  fifteen  of  the  bonds  de- 
scribed in  the  pleadings  in  this' cause  as  the  construction-bonds  of  the  defendant,  series  B. 
and  that  he  received  said  bonds  of  the  plaintiff,  and  which  were  returned  to  him  by  said 
Blaine ;  that  afterwards,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  deliv- 
ered to  said  Blaine  twelve  land-grant  bonds,  of  $1,000  each,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  fifteen 
bonds  In  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff  which  havo  not  been  delivered  to  the  defendant;  that 
the  delivery  of  the  twelve  bonds  was  made  since  the  commencement'of  this  suit,  bnt  said 
Blatne  was  the  holder  of  the  construction-bonds  aforesaid  in  the  year  1«64." 

By  Mr.  HUKTOX : 

Q.  When  was  this  agreement  which  yon  have  just  read  filed  in  the  case  f — A.  I  canno 
tell  you  the  date.   It  was  filed,  however,  before  the  interlocutory  order. 

Q.  It  is  dated  July  18,  1870.  Can  you  form  an  idea  from  that  date  when  it  was  filed  T — 
A.  No  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  date  in  this  paper,  July  18,  1870,  was  it  that  this  report  of 
8tewart'a  was  made,  if  it  was  made  before  ? — A.  It  was  made  before,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
]»6d.  The  stipulation  was  made  on  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  and  the  report  of  Stewart  to 
John  D.  Perry  is  on  the  23d  of  April,  186:3. 

Q.  Was  that  printed  report  which  is  in  your  hand,  and  the  manuscript  report  which  you 
have  handed  to  the  stenographer,  of  the  same  date  1 — A.  Of  the  same  date,  and  precisely 
the  same,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  copy  filed  the  place  for  "James"  was  left  blank, 
and  in  the  original,  which  was  afterward  demanded  and  filed,  the  name  James  appears. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Never  James  G.  Klaino  ? 

The  Witness.  Never  James  G.  Blaine.  After  the  argument  in  the  general  case  and  in- 
terlocutory decree,  Usher  and  Stewart  got  into  a  dispute  about  the  stipulation,  Usher  charg- 
ing that  Stewart  asked  for  it,  and  obtained  it. 

Mr.  Hale.  Are  you  now  stating  what  occurred  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  stating  what  occurred,  and  what  is  in  the  reports,  aud  what  I  heard, 
and  everything  about  it.    I  was  through  the  case  as  one  of  the  counsel.   It  is  in  the  printed 
arguments,  and  it  was  in  the  old  arguments. 
By  Mr.  Huston: 

Q.  Did  you  bear*  this  mitu  iderstauJing  I  etwee  i  Usher  and  Stewart  f—  A.  I  beard  agcol 
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deal  of  it.  It  wu  a  continual  dispute  between  the  two  gentlemen,  from  the  time  thejsuit 
commenced  until  the  end  of  it.  After  the  interlocutory  decree,  the  case  was  returned  to  a 
master.  It  went  back  to  the  court  and  it  was  referred  to  another  master,  Ross  Bums,  with 
power  to  take  an  account  and  to  take  additional  testimony  in  the  case.  It  was  after  the  in- 
terlocutory decree  that  this  copy  was  first  filed  by  the  railroad  company,  as  I  understood— I 
mean  the  first  crpy  of  that  statement  of  Stewart's  to  Mr.  Perry.  A  month  or  six  weeks  after* 
■»a-ii  the  original  was  demanded  and  filed.  There  is  also,  at  page  69  of  Stewart's  deposi- 
tion, a  power  of  attorney  from  John  E.  Blaine  to  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  8,  with  Joseph  B.  Stewart's  deposition, 

"STATE  op  Kansas,  City  of  Leavenworth: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  fully 
empowered  and  authorized  by  me  to  settle  my  claims  against  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  bearing  date  May  3,  1562,  and  to  adjust  the  same  on  any 
buia  that  may  seem  to  him  fair  and  equitable ;  and  to  receive  and  receipt  for  in  my  name 
all  does  to  me  from  said  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

"Witness  my  band  and  seal  this  19th  day  of  May,  1863. 

"JOHN  E.  BLAINE,  [seal.] 

"Witness: 

••Thus.  P.  Feklos." 

That  refers  to  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and.  Western  Railroal,  which  subsequently 
bscame  the  Union  Pacific,  eastern  division,  and  has  since  been  changed  to  the  Kausas 
Pacific. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  what  the  claim  of  John  E.  Blaine  was. — A.  I  will  read  from  Jo- 
seph B.  Stewart's  own  statement,  page  40.   It  is  his  deposition : 

"  My  name  is  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  my  age.  I  am  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  by  profession  and  occu- 
pation. I  am  a  plaintiff  in  the  above-entitled  action.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  cor- 
poration defendant,  sued  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern  division,  and  now 
known  as  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  I  knew  said  corporation  when  it  was  the 
Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Railway  Company.  I  acquired  my  knowledge  of  said 
company  from  the  inspection  of  the  charter  and  evidences  of  corporate  organization  which, 
duly  inbstantiated,  were  brought  to  Washington  City,  where  I  then  had  and  still  have  a 
law-office,  in  1861  and  1862,  by  J.  C.  Stone,  A.  J.  Isaacs,  John  H.  McDowell,  and  Thomas 
Ewing,  jr.,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  means  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  building  of  said  railway,  the  said  company  being  but  a  paper  corporation,  without 
any  capital  for  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  was  in  fact  the  private  property  of  the  said 
Stone,  Isaacs,  McDowell,  and  Ewing,  the  few  shares  outstanding  in  the  names  of  other  par- 
tes beiog  but  nominal,  the  parties  above  named  having  plenary  power  to  speak  and  act  for 
-aid  corporation,  a»  was  shown  by  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company,  and 
ample  authority  under  its  corporate  seal,  which  was  seen  and  personally  inspected  by  me, 
and  from  such  inspection  and  information  I  was  advised  and  believed  and  know  the  same  to 
be  true." 

Q.  Qunderstand,  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  John  E.  Blaine  was  the  holder  of  some 
of  this  capital  stock — the  stock  which  Stewart  says  was  only  nominal ;  was  that  an  ac- 
cepted fact  in  the  progress  of  the  case? — A.  I  will  state  that  about  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  entire  record  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  the  legal  points  involved  in  the 
mo*.  The  law  suit  itself  was  within  a  very  narrow  limit  indeed.  Joseph  B.  Stewart 
dragged  this  history  into  it. 

(f.  Was  it  an  accepted  fact  in  the  progress  of  the  case  that  John  E.  Blaiue  did  own  a  por- 
tion of  the  stock  referred  to  in  Stewart's  deposition  1 — A.  Not  according  to  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  Bute  to  the  committee  what  evidence  you  have  on  which  you  have  based  the  state- 
menu  that  John  E.  Blaine  was  the  owner  of  a  portionbf  that  stock  referred  to.by  Mr.  Stewart, 
»od  which  was  the  claim  alluded  to  in  the  power  of  attorney,  I  mean  the  stock  of  the  Paw- 
nee, Leavenworth  and  Western  Railroad  Company?— A.  I  nave  the  statement  of  Joseph  B. 
Stewart,  and  I  have  also  seen  the  published  statement  of  Thomas  Ewing,  that  John  E. 
Blaine  was  the  owner  of  the  stock,  aud  I  believe  that  a  statement  of  that  kind  was  in  Mr. 
Blaine's  letter  which  he  read  recently  to  the  House. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  powers  of  attorney  referred  to  are  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  only  what 
the  testimony  showed,  and  what  I  learned  from  outside  statements. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Did  that  power  of  attorney  from  John  E.  Blaine  to  Stewart  refer  to  his  claim  for  that 
•tock  which  you  have  jutt  alluded  to  f 
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Mr.  Hale  objected  to  giving  parol  evidence  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  a  power  of  attorney 
which  was  in  evidence,  and  wbicb  spoke  for  itself. 
After  some  discussion,  tbe  witness  was  allowed  to  proceed,  atid  continued  as  follows : 
This  suit  was  brought  by  Joseph  B.  8tewart,  to  recover  $154,000  of  bonds  from  tbe  railway 
company,  less  $30,000,  wbich  he  threw  off,  in  order  to  make  a  compromise  with  Thomas  C. 
Durant,  making  tbe  suit  an  action  for  $1*24,000  of  bonds.  Stewart  swears  that  he  bo  tight 
these  $124,000  of  bonds,  and  swears  that  he  got  the  $30,000  (being  equal  to  the  amount 
thrown  off)  for  services.  These  were  temporary  construction-bonds,  and  be  brought  his  suit 
to  convert  the  construction-bonds  into  land-grant  bonds.  He  further  swears,  or  states,  that 
his  service  to  the  company  was  worth  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  He  swears  that  he 
put  the  10th  section  through,  end  that  that  was  worth  about  seven  million  dollars  to  the 
company.  It  really,  I  suppose,  amounted  to  about  $5,760,000 ;  so  it  is  not  a  very  wild 
statement,  after  all,  if  he  did  put  that  section  through.  He  then  further  swears  that  he 
threw  off  the  $30,000  which  he  was  to  have  for  bis  services,  and  that  the  suit  stands  for 
$124,000  of  bonds  which  he  purchased.  That  power  of  attorney  is  to  collect  a  claim  off  tbe 
railroad  company  for  John  E.  Blaine,  and  has  no  earthly  connection,  in  any  way,  with 
Stewart's  claim  against  the  company  for  his  bonds,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  outside  of  the  lobby  iuterest  that  you  spoke  of  i 
A.  Entirely,  so  far  as  I  know ;  that  is  what  I  understood.  It  nowhere  appears,  nor  does 
Stewart  anywhere  pretend  that  he  ever  purchased  this  claim  from  John  E.  Blaine,  which  is 
included  in  this  power  of  attorney.  Tbe  power  of  attorney  itself  shows  that  Stewart  did  not 
purchase  it.  Under  the' pleadings  and  testimony  in  the  case,  the  power  of  attorney  had  no 
connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  that  suit  with  these  temporary  construction-bonds,  for 
wbich  Stewart  was  suing. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Those  which  were  supposed  (as  you  have  interpreted  it)  to  have  gone  to 
the  lobby. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  interpret  the  $124,000.  Stewart  swears  that  he  bought  $124,000 
of  tbe  $250,000  in  bonds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony  contradicting  him  on  that 
point,  but  that  will  be  all  fonnd  in  the  record.  That  is  about  all  that  I  know  about  this  in- 
strument, unless  the  committee  should  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  stipulation. 

By  Mr.  Ht'MTOH :  * 
Q.  What  stipulation  do  you  mean  7— A.  The  stipulation  between  Stewart  and  Usher. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Make  whatever  explanation  you  have  to  make  about  it. 
After  some  discussion  on  an  objection  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  witness  continued  as  follows  : 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  B.  Stewart  himself  states  that  that  stipulation  is  founded  on  that 
power  of  attorney,  and  they  are  both  connected,  so  far  as  the  suit  is  conoerned.   If  tbe 
power  of  attorney  applies  to  this  case,  or  to  the  $15,000  mentioned  in  this  report,  then  the 
stipulation  was  a  true  stipulation  as  to  John  E.  Blaine.   There  is  no  conflict  in  tbe  testi- 
mony as  to  that  stipulation  except  as  to  the  name  John  E.  Blaine.  The  amounts  and  the 
delivery  of  the  bonds  \\  not  contradicted  by  any  of  the  record. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  a  fact  that  that  agreement  to  which  you 
have  referred  was  tbe  subject-matter  of  the  power  of  attorney  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  so  Stewart 
states. 

Q.  And  that  that  power  of  attorney  did  not  refer  to  the  bonds  involved  in  this  suit  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  suit  was  an  action  by  Joseph  B.  Stewart  to  recover  bis  individual  bonds,  and 
tbe  other  was  a  power  of  attorney  from  John  E.  Blaine  to  Stewart  to  collect  a  claim.  The 
two  hung  together.  Tbe  one  is  founded  on  tbe  other  as  a  question  of  fact.  Here  is  Stew- 
art's statement  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  stipulation  is  founded  on  the  power  of  attorney, 
[handing  to  Mr.  Hunton  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  20th  May,  1876.]  He  quotes 
the  power  of  attorney  in  that  letter,  and  refers  to  the  stipulation.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  own 
-deposition,  on  page  43,  he  states  as  follows : 

"  I  further  state  that  during  the  summer  of  1R64  I  purchased  and  paid  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  of  the  said  corporation-defendant's  series  B  bonds,  ana  I  was  paid  thirty  of 
said  bonds  as  a  fee  for  my  services,  and  I  never  received  any  other  compensation.  I  pur- 
chased the  hundred  and  twenty-four  bonds  in  this  way  :  said  Hallett  and  Durant,  acting  for 
the  corporation-defendant,  had  issued  various  stipulations  and  agreements  to  be  paid  in 
bonds,  and  having  faith  in  the  success  of  such  corporation,  I  was  induced  to  purchase  and 
take  in  said  stipulations.  I  mainly  purchased  through  George  W.  Chase,  of  New  York ;  but 
before  I  purchased  any  of  them  I  consulted  with  said  Hallett  and  Durant,  and  I  purchased 
some  of  them  from  said  Hullett  direct,  who  required  money,  and  I  was  induced  to  let  him 
have  it,  agreeing  to  take  said  bonds.  I  further  state  that  besides  tbe  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  bonds  I  purchased  and  the  thirty  paid  me  for  my  services,  there  were  ninety-six  of  said 
bonds  placed  in  ray  hands  in  trust  tor  other  parties,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty 
o  fsaid  bonds  which  came  into  my  hands,  which  was  the  amount  accredited  to  and  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  me  after  the  second  of  July,  1864,  at  which  time  I  had  a  full  and  complete 
settlement  with  said  Hallett  and  Durant,  and  surrendered  to  said  Hallett  the  several 
orders  for  bonds  which  I  had  purchased,  and  took  his  general  order  on  Durant  for  that 
amount,  which  the  latter  accepted  and  agreed  to  pay." 

He  nowhere  states  or  pretends  auywhere  in  the  record  that  be  ever  purchased  any  bonds 
from  John  E.  Blaine. 
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Mr.  Blaine.  Or  for  him  ? 

The  Witness.  Or  for  him.  He  states  somewhere  in  his  testimony  that  he  adjusted  John 
E.  Blaine's  claim  as  attorney  for  John  E.  Blaine.  That  is  the  claim  mentioned  in  the 
power  of  attorney. 

Mr.  Blaine.  What  is  the  date  of  that  power  of  attorney  ? — A.  19th  May,  1862.  Mr. 
8tewart  states  in  that  paper  [referring  to  the  newspaper]  that  he  adjusted  it  before  the 
Leavenworth,  Pawnee  ana  Western  Railroad  became  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  In  his 
te*tiroonyhe  refers  to  it  as  some  nominal  claim.  There  were  some  nominal  claims  held  by 
certain  parties  along  the  line  of  that  road,  and  I  understood  that  that  power  of  attorney  was 
for  one  of  those  claims. 

Mr.  Hl'STON.  Then  I  understand  you  that  this  suit,  which  was  a  suit  of  Joseph  B.  Stew- 
art against  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was  a  suit  to  recover  certain  bonds  which 
Stewart  held  of  that  company  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  claimed  to  have  bought  a  portion  ?—  A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars  of  them,  and  he  claimed  that  the  company  gave  him  $30,000  for  his  services,  but 
tbat  in  the  settlement  with  Durant  he  threw  off  20  per  cent,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
•ettlement.  He  complained  bitterly  against  the  company  for  compelling  him,  after  having 
rendered  such  valuable  services  as  he  claims  to  have  done — to  throw  off  so  much  in 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  settlement.  If  the  statements  are  true,  the  services  rendered  by 
Joseph  B.  Stewart  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  were  of  very  great  value  to  them,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple of  "honor  among  thieves,"  I  think  it  very  mean  in  the  company  not  to  pay  him  his 
money.  I  state  that  in  justice  to  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  But  the  defence  was  that  these  bonds 
were  for  lobbying,  and  that  the  contract  was  immoral.  It  was  that  which  called  my  special 
attention  to  the  fact  of  Blaine's  name  being  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Please  to  repeat  that  statement. 

The  Witness.  The  general  line  of  defense  was  that  all  these  bonds  were  for  lobbying 
purposes,  and  that  it  was  an  immoral  contract,  and,  as  I  represented  clients  who  claimed 
■bout  179,000  of  the  money,  my  attention  was  called  especially  to  every  feature  of  the 
case  which  tended  to  show  that  the  contract  was  immoral.  I  gave  that  up,  entirely  satisfied 
that  that  was  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  I  fell  back,  in  my  argument  to  the  court, 
entirely  npon  the  compromise  of  the  6th  of  January,  1866,  by  which  Durant  made  a  gen- 
eral settlement  of  all  his  business  and  went  out  of  the  company.  In  that  settlement,  the  com- 
pear rave  him  a  certain  amount  of  these  bonds,  and  he  then  recognized  Stewart's  claim  to 
the  $25,000.  less  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hale.  So  that,  as  counsel  in  part  of  the  case,  you  abandoned  the  lobby  part  of  the 
defense  T — A.  I  abandoned  any  defense  of  the  case  except  npon  the  agreement  with 
Dorant. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  For  whom  did  you  appear  as  counsel  in  the  case  ? 

The  Witness.  Joseph  B.Stewart  had  made  an  assignment  of  the  temporary-construe  > 
tion  bonds  (the  subject-matter  of  the  suit)  to  Benjamin  Bonney,  of  New  Yoik,  to  secure 
him  in  something  like  $-30,000  of  loaned  money,  and  to  William  A.  Coit,  of  New  York,  as 
Keority  for  a  large  amount  of  money.  Stewart  agreed  with  Bonney  in  writing  to  go  to 
Topeka,  Kans.,  and  to  commence  a  suit  against  the  company  in  Stewart's  name,  and  to 
enter  it  on  Tecord  for  the  use  of  Bonney,  and  then  Bonney  was  to  pay  Coit.  Instead  of 
that,  Stewart  went  and  commenced  his  suit,  and  made  a  subsequent  assignment  to  Hamil- 
ton G.  Fant,  of  this  city,  of  the  entire  subject-matter  of  the  bonds.  I  was  then  employed  by 
Bonney's  estate,  ( Bonney  having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  by  William  A.  Coit,  to  attend  to 
their  rights.  As  Coit  and  Bonney  and  Stewart  were  all  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  as 
toe  soil  was  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  as  that  court  could  not  adjudi- 
cate questions  of  citizens  of  the  same  Stato,  I  could  not  file  an  answer  and  a  cross-bill,  but 
1  commenced  original  suits  in  the  same  court,  one  for  the  estate  of  Bonney  against  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  taking  Stewart's  case  against  the  company,  and  then 
»iiegiD(f  the  assignment  of  it.  I  also  commenced  a  suit  in  the  name  of  William  A.  Coit 
against  the  company  in  the  same- way.  That  made  three  suits  that  were  pending  in  the 
fane  court  against  the  same  defendant  for  the  same  subject-matter.  Stewart  then  settled 
the  Bonney  case  by  stipulating  that  $20,000  of  the  bonds,  when  recovered,  should  be  held 
by  him,  and  then  the  Coit  ana  Bonney  cases  were  consolidated,  and,  as  my  clients  repre- 
•eoted  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds  in  issue,  the  judge  agreed  that  I  should  have  control  of 
the  suit,  and  Stewart  and  I,  with  the  assistance  of  some  other  attorneys,  prosecuted  the  suit 
against  the  railroad  company  for  the  recovery  of  the  bonds.  The  decree  of  the  court  held 
Us  bonds  there  for  distribution  to  the  parties  entitled. 

Mr.  Hale.  Do  you  refer  to  the  decree  of  Judge  Dillon  T 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hale.  So  that,  practically,  the  suit  was  maintained  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  on  the  compromise.  The  court  held  that  the  compromise  was  binding, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  compromise  to  show  anything  immoral  in  the  transaction, 
h  was  a  very  voluminous  aud  difficult  lawsuit,  and  one  which  I  watched  with  very  great 
ore. 

Mr.  RtNTON.  What  was  the  style  of  that  suit  ? 

The  Witness.  During  the  time  that  the  case  was  tr'.ed  against  the  railway  compiny,  it 
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was  Joseph  B.  Stewart  and  William  A.  Coit  against  the  Kansas  Pacific,  or  the  Union  Pacific, 
Eastern  Division,  (which  was  the  same  thing.)  After  the  interlocutory  decree,  8tewart  agreed 
with  me  (as  the  record  was  so  voluminous)  that  $50,000  of  these  bonds,  when  recoveied, 
should  be  held  for  William  A.  Coit,  and  we  agreed  to  set  aside  the  consolidation,  so  that  the 
case  appears  here  simply  as  Joseph  B.  Stewart  against  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Ton  have  no  knowledge  of  any  connection  of  James  O.  Blaine  with  those 
bonds  at  all  7  . 
The  Witness.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  daring  the  trial. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  speak  of  your  own  knowledge. 
The  Witness.  No  ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  larger  than  that.  [To  the  witness.]  You  may 
speak  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  derived  from  others,  provided  those  others 
are  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  My  question  was  as  to  jour  own  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  I  understood  from  Joseph  B. 
Stewart,  and  from  the  testimony  as  the  case  progressed,  and  from  conversation,  ana  con- 
sultation. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  testimony  is  all  in  tbe  record. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  there  were  days  and  days  of  talking  iu  court,  and  the  conversa- 
tion is  not  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hukton.  [To  the  witness.]  Now,  I  repeat  Mr.  Lawrence's  question,  and  I  desire  you 
to  answer  it  accordiag  to  the  practice  of  this  committee.  State  wtfat  you  know  about  it, 
from  your  own  knowledge  or  information  derived  from  others,  provided  those  others  from 
whom  you  derived  the  information  are  within  the  United  States. 

The  Witness.  From  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  from  the  conversations  with  Joseph  B. 
Stewart  

Mr.  Lawrence,  [interrupting.]  The  purpose  is  not  to  ask  your  deductions  or  inferences 
or  conclusions  from  what  you  have  heard,  but  to  state  any  facts  you  have  heard. 

Mr.  Huston.  State  any  facts  within  your  own  knowledge,  or  derived  from  others,  pro- 
vided those  others  are  within  the  United  States. 

The  Witness.  All  I  can  state  is  my  understanding  from  conversations  and  tbe  like. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Give  the  purport  of  tbe  conversations. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  do  it,  in  order  to  be  exact ;  and,  as  this  is  a 
vital  point,  I  wish  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  object  to  tbe  witness  stating  mere  deductions,  mere  conclusions, 
mere  inferences. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  have  stated  to  the  witness  that  I  desire  him  to  state,  as  nearly  as  he  can, 
the  conversations  between  him  and  anybody  else,  on  which  he  proposes  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  precisely  all  that  occurred,  as  nearly  as  I  possibly  can.  As  I 
before  stated,  my  clients  claimed  a  large  amount  of  these  bonds.  As  a  lawyer,  ou  the  exam- 
ination of  the  record,  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  defense,  that  it  was  an  immoral  con- 
tract. I  turn  my  attention  especially  to  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  that  point. 
I  consulted  with  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  and  said  to  him  that  I  was  afraid  of  that  point,  and 
that  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  Mr.  Blaine's  name  connected  with  the  case.  I  will  correct 
that.  My  statement  was  that  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  Congressman  Blaine  connected 
with  the  case. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  in  Congress  when  this  claim 
against  the  company  for  bonds  originated  f 

The  Witness.  The  conversation  took  place  while  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Stewart  simply  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds  were  for  lawyers'  fees — attorneys'  fees. 
(He  called  it  attorneys'  fees.)  and  he  thought  that  we  could  make  a  good  case.  He  never 
denied  that  Congressman  Blaine  was  connected  with  it,  nor  did  he  say  that  he  was  not 
connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Hale.  Did  he  intimate  that  he  was  connected  with  it  ? 

The  Witness.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Blaine  remarked  that  be  wanted  that  answer  of  the  witness  emphasized. 
Mr.  Hunton.  I  want  this  examination  conducted  in  order,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Blaine.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Hunton.  Any  question  that  you  want  to  ask,  or  that  anybody  wants  to  ask,  shall  be 
asked,  but  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  third  parties  should  interpose  here  to  have  a  portion 
of  an  answer  repeated  or  to  have  it  emphasized,  because  I  consider  that  a  fact  once  stated 
is  as  much  emphasized  as  if  it  Were  repeated  a  dozen  times.  Now,  if  you  want  to  ask  the 
witness  whether  Mr.  Stewart  intimated  anything  of  that  sort,  I  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  entitled  to  the  emphasis  of  that  denial. 

Mr.  Hunton.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Blaine,  or  his  counsel  either,  has  a  right  to  ask  any 
question  until  the  examination-in-chief  is  ended.  By  way  of  accommodation  to  you  and 
Mr.  Blaine,  I  agreed  to  let  you  do  so,  but  if  that  is  pressed  too  far,  of  course,  the  rule  will 
have  to  be  enforced. 
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Mr.  Hale.  As  to  your  form  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  there  is  no  complaint. 
Mr.  Huston.  I  have  no  objection  to  you  putting  the  question. 

Mr.  Hale.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  Mr.  Stewart  ever  intimate  to  you  that  James  G.  Blaine 
was  connected  with  those  bonds  T — A.  At  that  time,  nothing  more  than  was  contained  in 
the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hale.  Did  he  ever  intimate  to  you  that  James  G.  Blaine  was  connected  with  him  T — 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  that.  Stewart  and  myself  talked  a  great  deal ;  he  is  a  wonderful 
talker.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  any  specific  conversation  except  that  one  time.  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  particular  conversation  on  the  street  after  we  came  out 
of  the  court-house,  and  it  was  after  Mr.  Blaine  was  Congressman.  The  case  was  pending 
for  about  five  years,  commencing  in  1868  and  ending  somewhere  in  1874, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Hdhtoit.  Did  Mr.  Stewart  ever  explain  to  you  why,  in  the  copy  of  this  report  of  his 
to  Perry,  the  name  was  simply  Blaine,  whereas  in  the  original  it  was  James  Blaine  f — 
A.  The  copy  was  made  out  in  the  office  by  Mr.  Usher,  attorney  for  the  railroad  company, 
and  the  record  shows  that  the  defendant  (the  railroad  company)  filed  it  as  evidence  and 
alto  filed  the  original.  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  as  I  understand  it,  was  not  the  man  who  filed 
either  the  copy  or  the  original.  It  was  filed  by  the  railroad  company  after  Usher  and  Stew- 
art  had  got  quarreling  and  wrangling  about  the  stipulation.  This  copy  was  made  out,  I  think, 
bj  a  clerk  named  Elias  Shall,  in  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Dennison,  which  was  occupied  by 
Isher  while  be  was  in  Topeka  attending  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  is  not  coming  to  my  question.  Did  or  did  not  Mr.  Stewart  ever  state 
id  conversation,  or  did  yon  ever  hear  him  state  why,  In  that  copy  now  filed  by  you  in  manu- 
script, there  was  a  blank  before  the  name  Blaine,  while  the  original  contained  the  namo 
James  Blaine! — A.  I  do  not.-  Usher  and  Charles  Brotherton,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  state 
all  about  that.  I  wish  to  be  specific  in  regard  to  what  occurred  between  Stewart  and  my- 
self in  the  before  mentioned  conversation.  He  neither  said  that  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
(that  is  always  how  he  spoke  of  him, )  was  or  was  not  the  party  whose  name  appeared  as  a 
party  interested  in  the  bonds.   That  will  make  my  answer  specific. 

Mr.  Hihton.  In  speaking  of  the  honorable  Mr.  Blaine,  did  he  ever  say  James  G.  Blaine 
or  James  Blaine  T 

The  Witness.  Ma>  Stewart  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  spoke  of  him  as  the  honorable  James 
Blaine.  I  always  spoke  of  him  as  Congressman  Blaine,  and  as  Speaker  Blaine  after  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I  never  used  his  first  name.  On  page  66  of  Stewart's  printed  book 
ot  depositions  he  speaks  as  follows :  "  I  further  state,  as  in  direct  examination,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  defendant,  Mr.  John  D.  Perry,  and  its  counsel,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Usher,  have 
both  repeatedly  stated  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  others,  that  I  was  entitled  to  my  bonds,  and 
ought  to  receive  them  whenever  I  should  be  able  to  produce  the  said  series  B  bonds.  Among 
others,  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  Mr.  Usher  made  that  statement  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Hav  and  the  honorable  James  Blaine,  in  Washington,  and  that  Mr.  Perry  made  it  to  General 
Robert  E.  Mitchell,  of  Kansas,  and  others,  and  I  nave  never  doubted  their  good  faith  toward 
me  until  disclosed  in  the  defense  now  made  against  payiug  me  my  bonds."  He  spoke  of 
Mr.  Blaine  there  as  the  honorable  James  Blaiue. 

The  committee  here  adjourned  until  2.30  p.  m. 


Washington,  June  8, 1876—2.30  p.  m. 

Thomas  A.  Green  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Huhtos  : 

Question.  Have  you  now  stated  to  the  committee  all  that  you  know  about  the  disposition 
of  toe  bonds  or  other  assets  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  from  its  inception  to  the  present 
time  T— Answer.  There  were  $96,000  of  those  temporary-construction  bonds  that  Joseph  B. 
Stewart  testifies  he  got  in  trust  for  other  parties.  Alexander  Hay  testifies  that  he  exchanged 
176,000  ont  of  those  $96,000  as  the  agent  of  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  Joseph  B.  Stewart  testifies 
that  Alexander  Hay  exchanged  $76,000  for  himself  and  other  parties  for  whom  be,  Hay,  held 
them  in  trust  That  accounted  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  that  Joseph  B,  Stewart 
nes  on,  less  the  $3u,000  and  the  $76,000  which  Hay  exchanged  for  unknown  parties,  leaving 
$10,000  only  that  are  not  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of  what  character  of  bonds  f — A.  Of  the  temporary-construction 
bonds. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  amount  of  those  construction-bonds  ? — A  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.   $150,000  Stewart  sued  on.   He  is  only  entitled  to  that  amount,  less  $30,000. 

Q.  Who  got  the  $76,000  f— A  Alexander  Hay,  of  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  he,  as  the 
agent  of  Stewart,  exchanged  them  for  these  new  land-grant  bonds. 

Q.  As  the  agent  of  Stewart  T— A.  Yes.  Colonel  Stewart  testifies,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
Hav  exchanged  them  for  himself  and  others  not  named. 

Q.  For  Stewart  and  others  f — A.  Yes ;  others  not  named.   This  $96,000  is  over  and  above 
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the  $10,000  to  Ewiog,  $15,000  Blaine  bonds,  and  $20,000  Sherman  bonds.  I  will  state  here 
that  the  four  bonds  which  were  given  to,  and  which  are  marked  as  due,  H.  G.  Fant,  and 
the  five  bonds  to  J.  P.  Usher,  and  the  five  bonds  to  W.  J.  Eeeler,  are  wholly  independent 
transactions.  They  bought  from  or  traded  with  Stewart  himself  for  those ;  the  printed 
statement  explains  that ;  but  the  others  are  all  subject  to  20  per  cent,  discount.  I  make  tha 
statement  because  I  know  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  four  bonds  to  Hamilton  6.  Faut,  and  the  five  bonds  to  J.  P.  Usher, 
and  the  five  to  William  J.  Keeler,  were  owned  by  the  parties  respectively  by  purchase  ? — A. 
By  purchase  from  Joseph  B.  Stewart  or  by  trade.   I  will  say  purchase. 

Q.  How  were  the  bonds  of  C.  T.  Sherman  acquired  by  him  f — A.  It  simply  appears  that 
they  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Sherman.  1  do  not  know  what  they  were  for — only  what  I 
understand. 

Q.  Who  is  C.  T.  Sherman  ?— A.  I  think  he  is  a  Judge  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  I  think  a 
brother  of  Senator  Sherman.   I  will  not  be  certain  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  infer  at  once  that  they  were  Senator  Sherman's  bonds  ? — A.  I  ex- 
amined into  that  matter  very  closely,  and  was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  Senator  Sherman's 
bonds,  so  far  as  I  could  understand  it.  I  thought  at  first  they  might  be,  so  I  investigated 
the  matter  and  found  that  they  were  not. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  That  they  were  not  whose  ?— A.  That  they  were  not  Senator  Sherman's  bonds,  so  far 
as  my  investigation  went. 

Q.  Yon  investigated  the  subject  and  found  that  they  did  not  belong  to  Senator  Sher- 
man T — A.  Yes ;  I  investigated  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  what  consideration  they  were  acquired  by  C.  T.  Sherman  1— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  consideration  were  the  Blaine  bonds  given  T  State  all  you  know  about 
them.— A.  I  know  of  no  consideration  at  all  for  the  Blaine  bonds,  except  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Stewart  makes. 

Q.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Stewart  did  say.— A.  Well,  strike  that  out.  I  will  just  sim- 
ply say  that  I  know  of  no  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  Thomas  Ewiug,  jr.,  get  his  10  bonds  ;  for  what  consideration  T — A.  He  tes- 
tified that  he  acted  as  the  attorney  of  Joseph  B.  Stewart  in  arguing  a  case,  and  was  to 
have  those  bonds  as  attorney's  fee.  I  will  refer  the  committee  to  Thomas  Ewing's  own  tes- 
timony on  that  subject.  I  read  from  page  148  of  the  report  of  the  special  master,  Boss 
Barns,  which  contains  the  deposition  ot  Thomas  Ewing  himself,  in  the  suit  of  Joseph  B. 
,  Stewart  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern  division.  On  his  cross-exam- 
ination Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  testifies  as  follows : 

"First  cross-interrogatory.  Were  you  not,  in  1866,  owner  of  or  interested  in  some  of  the 
bonds  known  as  series  B  construction-bonds,  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  defend- 
ant? If  yea,  state  the  nature  of  such  your  interest;  how  acquired;  to  what  bonds  it 
extended ;  what  disposition  you  made  of  such  your  interest ;  to  whom,  and  for  what  con- 
sideration. 

"Answer.  The  complainant  became  indebted  to  me  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  arguing  a 
cause  in  his  behalf  before  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  in  Washington,  and  for  other  profes- 
sional services  rendered  him  in  1865-'66.  Subsequently  I  verbally  agreed  to  accept,  iii  pay- 
ment of  that  obligation,  10  of  the  construction-bonds  of  the  defendant.  Those  bonds 
were  not  delivered  to  me,  and  no  order  or  writing  was  ever  given  me  for  them.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  same  year,  I  agreed  to  accept  eight  of  the  land-grant  bonds  of  the  defend  • 
ant  in  lieu  of  the  construction-bonds,  and  for  those  eight  bonds  I  received  the  order  dated 
in  1866,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  interrogatories. 

"  Second  cross-interrogatory.  Did  you  or  the  complainant,  or  any  person  on  your  behalf, 
ever  enter  into  any  contract  with  the  defendant  for  the  exchange  of  said  series  B  construc- 
tion-bonds for  other  bonds  ?  If  yea,  state  fully  when,  how,  on  what  terms,  and  under 
what  circumstances  such  transaction  took  place. 

"Answer.  The  complainant  entered  into  a  contract  with  defendant  for  the  exchange  of  con- 
struction-bonds, series  B,  for  other  bonds ;  but  he  did  not  do  it  on  my  behalf,  further 
than  in  this,  that  before  that  contract  was  made  by  complainant,  I  had  consented  to  accept 
ten  of  the  said  construction-bonds  of  $1,000  each  in  payment  of  the  $10,000  complainant  then 
owed  me,  and  soon  afterward  consented  to  take  eight  of  the  land-grant  bonds,  instead  of 
the  construction-bonds,  in  payment  of  the  debt" 

The  case  as  it  stands  with  Mr.  Ewing  is,  that  Mr.  Stewart  simply  owed  him  for  legal 
services  and  agreed  to  pay  bim  ten  of  these  bonds. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  on  the  subject  of  his  ownership  T — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Stewart 
states  that  he  had  given,  in  all,  an  order  for  $25,000  of  these  bonds,  (I  do  not  understand  the 
matter  except  just  as  it  appears  in  this  book  )  On  page  28  of  the  special  master's  supple- 
mentary report,  (I  believe  it  is  a  supplementary  report ;  there  were  two  or  three  reports,)  1 
find  the  following  order : 
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"  Jobs  D.  Perry.  Esq.  President  K.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  E.  D. : 

"Please  deliver  to  Thomas  E wing,  jr.,  or  order,  eight  of  tie  land-^rant  bonds  of  your 
mi  company  held  for  exchange  for  the  constraction-bonds  claimed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  company,  and  by  you  placed  in  the  hands  of  J.  C.  Kennedy,  and  now  owned  by  me, 
and  this  shall  be  your  receipt  to  the  company  for  eight  of  said  land-grant  bonds,  when  said 
coutroetion-bonds  shall  be  presented  for  exchange. 

"I  bars  heretofore  given  to  said  Ewing  an  order  on  the  company  for  the  equivalent  in 
land-grant  bonds  of  twenty-five  of  said  construction-bonds.  Thia  order  now  being  given, 
the  bolder  of  the  former  Order  presenting  it  will  be  entitled  to  the  equivalent  in  land-grant 
bonds  of  fifteen  of  said  constraction-bonds,  instead  of  twenty- five. 

"  JOS.  B.  STEWART. 

"Washington,  October  29, 1866." 

Q.  Why  was  he  to  get  twenty-five;  there  are  only  ten  mentioned  here  T— A.  That  seems 
to  be  a  remainder ;  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  will  take  that  back  ;  I  will  let  it  stand  just  as  it 
abcre: 

"This  order  now  being  given,  the  holder  of  the  former  order  presenting  it  will  be  entitled 
to  tie  equivalent  in  land-grant  bonds  of  fifteen  of  said  construction-bonds,  instead  of  twenty- 
five." 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  papers  that  yon  have  with  you  that  bear  npon  this  question  at  all  f 
—A  There  is  a  paper  that  bears  npon  the  question  of  that  power  of  attorney  of  John  E. 
Blaine,  if  I  recollect,  from  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 
Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  power  of  attorney  T— A.  It  is  the  first  power  of  attorney. 
Mr.  Rale.  It  is  dated  May  13, 1863. 

The  Wither*.  That  power  of  attorney  purports  to  be  a  power  from  John  E.  Blaine  to 
Jotepb  B.  Stewart,  dated  May  19,  1863,  to  collect  an  obligation  against  the  Leavenworth, 
Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad. 

By  Mr.  Hunt  ox  : 

Q.  Does  the  power  of  attorney  say  "  obligation  1  "—A.  I  will  have  to  ask  some  gentleman 
to  read  it ;  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  terms. 

Mr.  Hale  read  the  power  of  attorney,  which  proves  to  be  a  power  to  settle  a  "  claim," 
bearing  date  May  23,  1863,  of  John  E.  Blaine  against  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  West- 
ern Kail  road  Company,  the  power  of  attorney  being  dated  May  19,  1863,  signed  by  John  E. 
Blaine,  and  witnessed  by  Thomas  P.  Fenlon. 

Q.  You  nse  the  word  "obligation  ;  "  you  mean  to  say  a  "  claim?  "—A.  Tes,  a  claim. 
Od  the  3d  of  February,  1864,  Samuel  Hallett  entered  into  a  contract  with, Thomas  C.  Durant 
with  regard  to  the  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

By  Mr.  Hale  : 

Q.  What  paper  are  you  now  referring  to  1— A.  [Indicating  a  paper  in  his  hand.]  This 
is  a  contract  entered  into  between  Hallett  and  Durant  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  road. 

Q.  Was  the  contract  with  Durant,  or  with  Perry  T— A.  It  was  between  Hallett  and  Perry. 

Q.  Ton  said  Durant;  it  was  really  with  Perry T — A.  It  is  really  between  Hallett  and 
Barest,  this  one  is ;  it  is  between  Thomas  C.  Durant  and  Samuel  Hallett.  This  con- 
tract is  headed  by  a  schedule  of  all  the  debts  and  assets  of  the  railroad  at  that  time,  and  the 
contract  is  made  to  depend  entirely  for  its  validity  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  schedule 
of  indebtedness  and  assets  of  the  company  at  that  time.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  this 
schedule  which  shows  that  the  road  was  at  that  time  indebted  to  John  E.  Blaine. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  s 
Q.  Or  to  Sherman  ? — A.  No  ;  Sherman  did  not  pretend  to  have  it  until  afterward, 
(f.  Or  to  Ewing  t— A.  Yes;  this  schedule  shows  a  lawyer's  fee  of  |2,500  for  Ewing 
in  the  case  of  Roes,  Steele  &.  Co.  ;  you  will  have  to  determine  whether  it  was  due  or  not. 
Q.  Who  made  that  schedule  7— A.  This  is  made  by  Samuel  Hallett. 

By  Mr.  Hale: 

Q.  It  is  no  adjudication,  is  it  T  It  is  simply  a  memorandum  for  the  convenience  of 
tee  parties  who  were  making  a  trade,  is  it  not  ?— A  It  is  a  memorandum,  or  schedule, 
ntde  by  Perry  to  Durant,  and  the  validity  of  the  entire  contract  with  Durant  depends 
tpon  the  accuracy  of  the  schedule ;  that  is  the  provision  of  it. 

By  Mr.  HUNTON: 
Q.  Of  the  debts  reported  and  the  credits  due  ?—  A  Yes. 

<t.  What  was  that  contract  about  f   State  in  brief.— A.  That  is  this  Credit  Mobilier  con- 
tract that  I  spoke  of  in  my  examination  above. 

By  Mr.  Hale  s 

Q.  It  is  a  contract  to  build  the  road  t— A.  Yes.   The  contract  is  as  follows : 
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Contract  between  Thomas  C.  DuratU  and  Samuel  HaUett. 

The  conditions  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail way  Company,  Eastern  Division,  as  to  stocks  and 
rights  to  subscribe  for  stock,  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  Fremont,  HaUett  Sc.  Co.  pur- 
-  cbased  of  J.  C.  Stone,  A.  J.  Isaacks,  T.  Ewing,  jr.,  and  J.  H.  McDowell,  except  as  herein- 
after mentioned.  For  the  condition  thereof  at  that  time,  I  refer  to  their  agreement  of  May 
■26,  1863,  and  the  exhibit  accompanying  the  same. 

'Grading  on  forty  miles  of  the  main  line  completed. 

Bridging  completed,  except  the  draw  on  Kansas  River.  This  draw  is  delivered  to  the  com- 
pany, and  Is  in  transit  from  Chicago.  The  piling  for  this  draw- bridge  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted when  Mr.  Hallett      ,  but  I  suppose  it  is  now. 

Telegraph-poles  set,  and  insulators  will  be  on  in  about  a  week  ;  wire  purchased  and  de- 
livered. 

The  ties  are  distributed  on  the  entire  forty  miles.  The  iron  for  the  forty  miles  of  main  line 
and  necessary  side-tracks  is  delivered  and  in  transit,  together  with  the  chairs  and  spikes  for 
the  same. 

The  following  equipments  are  delivered : 

3  locomotives,  (2  first-class  and  one  small  one. ) 
2  first-class  passenger-cars. 

4  second-class  passenger-cars. 
30  box  freight-care. 

30  platform  freight-cars. 
1  mail-car. 

This  mail-car  is  not  yet  delivered,  and  the  payment  of  the  same  is  not  provided  for. 

The  right  of  way  and  station-grounds  are  all  obtained,  including  the  station-buildings, 
except  the  station  grounds  and  buildings  at  Lawrence,  which  are  not  yet  provided  for.  Bnt 
if  the  line  as  now  located  is  adopted,  the  station  will  be  on  the  company's  lands. 

The  machine-shops  are  provided  for,  except  as  above  stated,  and  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions, viz : 

Amount  due  from  Hal  let  fa  draft  to  N.  B.  Kidder,  being  in  one  draft  of  $1,800 

and  two  drafts  of  $ 1 ,000  .each   $3, 800 

There  are  two  Ither  small  drafts  that  will  not  exceed  together   200 

Due  on  draw-bridge   6,000 

Due  Hubbard ,  agent,  for  tents  and  blankets   10, 000 

Due  on  excavation   3, 000 

Due  on  Wyandotte-station  grounds,  in  cash   4, 000 

Due  on  Holley's  drafts  in  Canada,  about   4, 000 

Due  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  and  Armstrong  station-buildings,  and  payable  in 
stock  I.   40,000 

Amount  claimed  of  the  company : 

Thomas  Ewing,  charges  for  legal  services  in  the  Ross,  Steel  &  Co.  case   $2,  500 

Qeneral  Stone  charges  salary. 
A.  J.  Isaacks. 
8.  A.  Stinson. 

Claims  due  Isaacks  &.  Stone,  $2,000  each   $4, 000 

Due  for  some  ties  delivered  by  contract,  the  exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not  know,  and  a 
small  amount  due  for  bridging. 

The  last  two  items  are  on  the  Lawrence  branch  ;  on  branch  about  twenty  miles  graded 
and  bridging  commenced,  but  not  much  done;  about  40,000  ties  delivered.  I  cannot  aay  as 
to  the  ties  correctly  on  the  branch ;  telegraph-poles  out,  but  not  yet  delivered  on  the  line  of 
the  road. 

Right  of  way  and  station-grounds  all  procured. 

The  above-named  work  and  lands  all  paid  for,  except  as  herein  stated. 

ASSETS. 

Stock  said  to  be  full  paid,  about   $500, 000 

Stock  subscribed  for   9, 500, 000 

.(See  statement  of  May  28,  in  contract  of  Stone  &  Co. ) 

•Government  bonds,  16  per  mile,  (360  miles)   5, 760, 000 

Land-grant  bonds,  20  per  mile   7, 200, 000 

Wyandotte  County  bonds   1 00, 000 

Lawrence  City  bonds,  not  yet  concluded   200, 000 

Kansas  City  bonds   150,  COO 

Ferry  rights,  valued  at   1 00, 000 

BRANCH. 

Bonds  convertible  into  Government  bonds,  if  Government  gave  bonds  to  aid  in 

construction   $480, 000 

Leavenworth  City  bonds   200, 000 

Fort-lands,  valued  at   500, 000 
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The  land-grant  bonds  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  which  is  a  lien  on  the  road  and  equip- 
ments, subject  to  Government  lien  only,  and  a  first  and  only  lien  upon  the  lands  granted  by  „ 
Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  upon  the  lauds  acquired  by  the  com* 
peny  by  Indian  treaties,  except  the  amount  due  the  Government. 

See  land-grant  bonds  attached. 

The  present  condition  of  securities  : 

None  of  the  land-grant  bonds  are  yet  issued. 

No  city  or  county  bonds  have  been  used.  No  bonds  issued  upon  the  Leavenworth  section. 
The  only  bonds  issued  are  9640,000  on  the  first  section  of  forty  miles  of  the  main  line  (Gov- 
ernment bonds)  to  J.  D.  Perry,  $95,000  of  which  are  not  yet  used.  The  remaining  $545,000 
veto  secure  Mr.  Perry's  advance  of  $500,000  and  a  commission  of  $45,000,  or  one-ninth  of 
(400,000  commission.  This  arrangement  with  Mr.  Perry  is  to  continue  for  nine  sections ; 
that  is,  Mr.  Perry  is  to  advance  $500,000,  as  required  for  construction,  on  $345,000  of  the 
bonds,  receiving  upon  each  section  $45,000  of  the  bonds  as  commission  for  such  advance,  and 
alw  to  do  all  he  consistently  can  to  aid  the  completion  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Winchell,  under  a  contract  with  S.  Halle tt  &  Co.,  was  to  have  $100,000  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  for  his  services  to  the  time  the  road  is  completed,  which  amount  is  to  be  paid 
at  each  section  of  the  road  is  completed  and  accepted,  in  the  securities  that  may  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hal  let  t  &  Co.,  as  profits  on  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  road 
so  completed. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  sundry  parties,  (S.  I..  McD.,)  payable  in  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Winchell ;  and  for  services  rendered  and  to  be  rendered,  $50,000  to  T.  J. 
Stead,  conditioned  on  his  making  loan  of  $500,000,  which  has  not  been  done. 

To  McDowell  for  difference  in  what  he  realised  from  Mariposa  stock  (one-fourth  interest) 
and  what  he  allowed  Mr.  Fremont.  The  whole  stock  received  amounting  to  not  more  than 
(20,000  or  $30,000  at  its  par  value ;  difference  small,  if  any. 

The  road  is  being  constructed  by  8.  Hallett,  and  no  part  of  the  same  is  sublet,  and  no 
contracts  are  out  for  materials,  except  for  the  ties  for  the  next  forty  miles,  which  are  nnder 
contract  to  be  delivered  at  28  to  30  cents  each.  In  addition  to  the  material  and  equipments 
on  hind,  as  heretofore  enumerated,  are  the  tents  and  blankets,  six  patent  excavators,  engi- 
neering instruments,  carts,  machines,  oxen,  patent-right  to  use  excavators  on  the  Pacific  Road 
and  its  branches,  for  $10,000,  on  which  $2,000  has  been  paid  ;  horses,  shovels,  picks,  and 
eTerythiog  in  the  way  of  tools  and  outfit  required  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hallett  states  the  above  to  be  the  present  condition  of  the  enterprise.  That  he  holds 
a  food  and  valid  contract  for  building  the  road  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
it  entitled  to  a  formal  contract  for  the  same  from  the  company,  providing  for  the  delivery 
to  him  of  all  the  securities  and  stock  mentioned  in  this  statement,  which  now  are,  or  here- 
after shall,  be  under  the  control  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Fremont  or  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Co.'s  contract,  in  which  Mr.  Haskell  was  interested, 
was  never  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors,  but  was  made  void  by  a  resolution  and  notice 
given  to  all  parties  in  writing,  with  a  personal  service  in  each  case.  No  resolution  is  on 
record  giving  General  Fremont  any  control  or  transfer  of  either  stock  or  bonds. 

Mr.  Haskell  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  contract.  The  Indian  lands  are  to  be  paid 
for  and  the  money  to  be  invested  in  the  land-grant  bonds  of  the  company  under  an  agree- 
ment already  made. 

A  resolution  authorizing  8.  Hallett  to  do  all  acts  and  make  transfer  of  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  company  has  been  passed  and  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
December  18,  1663.  All  outstanding  stock  upon  which  the  company  has  received  no  pay- 
ment is  to  be  forfeited  unless  payments  are  made  as  fast  as  called  for  by  the  company,  only 
fire  thousand  dollars  (Winchell)  is  recognized  as  bsni-fidt  stock  which  can  be  transferred 
fine*  Hallett  has  had  control. 

Mr.  Lane  has  the  assurance  of  the  President  that  the  Government  commissioner  shall  ba 
appointed  when  forty  miles  are  completed.  •  *  *  The  advances  of  Mr.  Perry  are  to  be 
paid  as  hereinbefore  noted.  Of  the  money  advanced  by  Mr.  Hallett 's  New  York  house, 
$6,000  is  not  yet  provided  for,  and  is  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  $200,000  advanced  by 
Hallett's  family  to  stand  advanced  to  the  contractor  until  such  time  as  the  securities  of 
the  company  are  available  at  fair  prices.  This  advance  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  securities 
upon  the  first  section  of  forty  miles. 

SUMMARY. 

Money  received  of  Mr.  Perry   $500,000 

Money  received  from  other  sources   75, 000 

Money  received  from  J.  8.  Hallett   200, 000 

Loss  cxpeo led  en  braich,  esti nated  -   775,000 

100,000 

675,000 

Paid  for  transportation  of  men,  to  be  paid  in  cash   25, 000 

Cost  required  to  complete  draw-bridge  and  track-laying   26, 000 

736,000 
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THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  SUBSIDIES  GRANTED 


.Due  on  liabilities  in  cash  .... 
Due  on  liabilities  in  stock  .. 
Forty  miles  track-laying,  say 


$30,600 
40.000 
20,000 


Amounts  to  become  due  on  outstanding  contracts  : 

To  Clark  Bell,  as  per  contract  

To  O.  W.  McDowell,  on  land-grant  bonds  

To  Geo.  Fras.  Train  in  kind,  as  Hallett  has  left  for  profits 


$10,000 
100,000 
300,000 


For  the  city  and  county  bonds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  company  are  to  issue  fall 
paid  shares  of  the  company's  stock  in  amounts  equal  to  suoh  bonds  respectively. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  East- 
era  Division,  and  its  road,  business,  contract,  and  operation,  and  the  situation  of  the 
company  and  its  officers,  being  made  by  Samuel  Hallett  to  Thomas  C.  Durant ;  thereupon, 
on  the  basis  of  said  statement  and  on  condition  of  the  same  proving  to  be  correct,  said 
Durant  enters  into  the  following  agreement  with  said  Hallett : 
ru.  8.  revenue  5- cent  stamp.  1 

All  the  above-mentioned,  securities  and  all  securities  to  come  from  said  company  to 
said  Hallett,  including  rai'road  shares,  United  States  bonds,  and  land-grant  bonds,  city 
bonds,  county  bonds,  and  other  obligations  shall  be  delivered  to  said  Durant  as  often  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  requisite,  to  be  held,  managed,  used,  and  disposed  of  by  him  as 
follows : 

Said  Dnrant  will  undertake  to  raise  money  on  said  cecurities  by  sale  of  pledge  thereof 
to  enable  said  Hallett  to  perform  his  contract  for  constructing  and  equipping  the  said  rail- 
way, and  in  case  said  Durant  shall  himself  make  advances  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  have 
the  right  to  re-imburse  himself  by  sale  or  pledge  of  said  securities  for  such  advances.  Said 
Durant  shall  keep  full  accounts  of  all  said  securities  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  which  shall 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  said  Hallett,  and  said  Hallett  shall  keep  full  accounts  of  trans- 
actions in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railway,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  said  Dnrant. 

For  the  services  and  advances  of  said  Dnrant  to  be  done  and  made  under  his  agreement, 
he  is  to  have  from  said  Hallett  one-third  part  of  all  the  net  profits  made  and  to  be  made  by 
and  under  said  contract  of  said  Hallett  with  said  company,  to  be  ascertained  by  deducting 
the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railroad  from  the  amounts  received 
from  said  company  for  the  same ;  such  net  profits  to  be  determined,  and  such  payments  to 
be  made  as  to  each  section  of  forty  miles  of  said  railroad  upon  the  completion  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  the  occupancy  of  the  same  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  re-imbarse- 
ment  of  all  advances  made  thereof ;  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  such  net  profits  be- 
longing to  said  Hallett,  whether  in  the  hands  of  said  Dnrant  or  of  said  company,  all  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  John  D.  Perry,  trustee,  and  not  to  be  sold  or  put  on  the  market  until 
the  completion  of  the  whole  of  said  railway,  except  by  the  written  consent  of  said  Durant. 

Before  making  up  any  estimate  of  net  profits,  the  items  in  said  statement  of  facts  con- 
sisted of  $200,000  received  from  John  8.  Hallett,  and  $75,000  neoeived  from  other  sources, 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  said  John  S.  Hallett,  or  his  order,  in  land-grant  bonds,  at  par,  out  of 
those  which  shall  be  received  for  the  first  section  of  forty  miles  of  said  railway,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  net  profits  of  each  section  of  forty  miles  of  said  railway,  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  section  shall  include  one-ninth  part  of  all  other  items  payable  by  said  Hallett, 
as  mentioned  in  said  statement  of  facts,  except  the  amount  payable  to  George  Francis  Train, 
for  his  services  heretofore  rendered,  which  last-mentioned  amount  is  to  be  paid  by  said  Du- 
rant for  said  Hallett  to  said  Train  out  of  said  Hallett's  securities  pertaining  to  his  two-thirds 
part  of  net  profits.  Such  $300,000  to  be  psid  in  the  above-mentioned  securities  at  par,  in 
like  proportion  of  each  class  of  said  securities  as  the  same  shall  be  received  from  said  com- 
pany, payable  one-ninth  part  on  and  contemporaneously  with  the  payment  of  said  Hallett  of 
securities  for  his  two- thirds  of  net  profits  upon  the  completion  and  acceptance  of  such  sec- 
tion of  forty  miles  of  said  railway.  Such  securities  of  said  Train  to  be  held  by  said  Du- 
rant as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  W.  D.  Train,  wife  of  said  George  Francis  Train,  and  not  to  be 
sold  or  put  on  the  market  before  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  said  railway  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  said  Hallett  and  said  Durant. 

Said  Dnrant  shall  also  pay,  at  bis  own  expense,  to  said  George  Francis  Train,  for  the 
same  services  in  like  manner,  at  like  times,  and  in  like  proportions,  and  held  on  like  terms 
for  said  W.  D.  Train's  benefit,  other  $150,000.  All  payments  for  items  mentioned  in  said 
statement  of  facts,  except  said  $275,000  and  said  $300,000,  above  provided  for,  and  except 
$100,000  to  G.  W.  McDonnell,  (which  is  to  be  paid  in  land-grant  bonds  at  par,)  shall  be  made 
m  such  above-mentioned  securities  as  shall  be  received  from  said  company,  and  remains  on 
hand  after  all  of  the  payments  for  each  section  respectively,  and  the  same  (including  said 
securities  paid  to  said  McDonnell)  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  be  held  and 
not  sold,  nor  put  on  the  market  until  the  whole  railway  is  completed,  without  the  written 
consent  of  said  Hallett  and  said  Durant. 

Any  deduction  which  may  be  made  in  any  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid,  or  any  item  in  aaid. 
tatement  of  facts  contained,  shall  be  included  in  said  net  profits. 
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One-half  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  said  company,  to  which  said  Hallett  shall  become  en- 
titled as  part  of  his  two-thirds  of  the  profits,  shall  be  put  in  the  name  of  said  John  D.  Perry, 
is  trustee  for  said  Hallett,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  that  said 
Darant,  said  Hallett,  and  said  Perry  each,  shall  have  the  power  to  vote  on  one-third  of  all 
■hares  of  said  company  which  may  be  received  from  the  company. 

8aid  Hallett  Is  to  procure  the  choice  of  a  board  of  directors,  a  president,  and  a  treasurer 
of  said  company,  who  shall  be  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  said  Perry  and  said  Darant. 

8aid  Hallett,  once  a  month  shall  furnish  to  said  Durant,  copies  of  the  pay-rolls,  vouchers, 
and  statements  for  the  month,  and  copies  of  all  monthly  estimates  of  the  work.  . 
No  salary  or  wages  shall  be  charged  for  Thomas  Hallett  nor  for  John  S.  Hallett. 
The  Leavenworth  section  of  said  railway,  and  the  securities  to  come  from  the  same,  as 
mentioned  in  said  statement  of  facts,  are  included  In  this  agreement,  but  said  Hallett  is  not 
to  do  any  work  on  that  section  without  said  Dorset's  written  consent 

No  subcontract  for  work  or  material,  nor  any  large  operation  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
parties  hereto,  shall  be  made  or  done  by  said  Hallett  without  the  written  conseut  of  said 
Darant,  and  no  sacrifice  of  securities  nor  any  large  sale  thereof  shall  be  made  by  said  Durant 
without  the  written  consent  of  said  Hallett 

Baid  Hallett  agrees  to  procure  the  execution  of  a  formal  contract  from  said  company  con- 
formable to  the  matters  in  relation  thereto  tn  said  statement  of  facto  contained. 

The  said  Thomas  C.  Durant  and  the  said  Samuel  Hallett,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  mutual  agreement  in  these  presents  contained,  do  mutually  agree  severally  to  per- 
form sad  fulfill  their  several  and  respective  agreements  above  written. 

The  telegraph  is  inclnded  under  the  term  "  railroad,"  and  the  profits  of  said  Hallett  from 
ntinf  both,  and  subject  to  all  the  above  provisions  as  to  profits  of  construction. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  last  above  named  have  hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals 
Out  3d  day  of  February,  1864. 

THOMAS  C.  DURANT.  [seal.] 
8AMUEL  HALLETT.  [seal.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  In  the  presence  of— 

K.  B.— Last  page  those  lines  inserted  in  the  margin  by  writing  in  the  margin. 

EBEKEEZER  COOK. 

(U.  8.  tntrtT. lUmp,  fire  cent*.] 

It  is  hereby  further  agreed  and  understood  that  in  case  the  said  Durant  does  not  raise  the 
money  necessary  under  the  above  statement  of  facts,  and  contract  to  prosecute  the  work 
open  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  to  meet  the  equipments  of  the  act  of  Congress,  then 
and  in  that  case,  if  the  said  Hallett  shall  through  J.  D.  Perry  or  other  responsible  parties, 
raiss  the  money  for  the  purpose  above  specified,  the  said  Durant  shall  transfer  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  securities  te  be  placed  in  his  hands,  under  the  above  agreement  to  said  John 
D.  Perry  or  other  parties,  but  said  securities  shall  not  be  sacrificed  or  disposed  of  in  any 
large  amount  without  the  written  consent  of  said  Durant,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  securi- 
ties, when  disposed  of,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  money  so  raised,  and  all  such 
advances  shall  be  reimbursed,  the  same  as  if  made  by  said  Durant  before  any  division  of 
profits  so  made,  aa  in  the  agreement  hereinbefore  provided. 

THOMAS  C.  DURANT.  [seal.] 
SAMUEL  HALLETT.     [SEAL,  j 

Sealed  and  delivered  ib  the  presence  of— 

JOHN  E.  HENRY. 

II*.  8.  lat  rev.  stanp,  fire  cent*.] 

Supplementary  agreement  between  Thomas  C.  Durant  and  Samuel  Hallett : 

Said  Durant  is  to  pay  five  thousand  dollars  to  said  Hallett  in  hand  on  account  of  the 
advances  mentioned  in  the  principal  agreement. 

8sid  Durant  is  not  to  make  any  other  advance  until  the  contract  with  the  company  is 
executed  according  to  the  principal  agreement  and  the  securities  are  placed  in  his  hands. 

He  is  also  to  raise  or  advance  the  money  required  to  complete  the  first  forty  miles,  say 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  pay  the  six  thousand  dollars  due  on  bridge  and  other  indebted- 
osss  of  said  Hallett,  as  shown  in  his  statement  of  facts,  including  the  amount  paid  for  trans- 
portation of  men,  it  being  understood  that  said  payments  shall  be  extended  by  said  Hallett, 
any  four  months  after  the  said  contract  shall  be  executed  and  securities  delivered  as  afore- 
Mid,  if  said  Durant  so  desires.  Beyond  the  above  sums  said  Durant  shall  not  be  under  any 
obligation  to  advance  any  money  faster  than  he  raises  it  on  securities  received  from  the 
campany,  according  to  the  principal  contract 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this  third  day 
•f  February,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -four. 

THOMAS  C  DURANT.  I  seal.] 
8AMUEL  HALLETT.  [seal.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of— 

CHAS.  TRACY. 
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(Indorsed  : )  No.  153.  The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  in  chan- 
cery. Joseph  B.  Stewart,  complaisant,  vs.  The  Union  Pacific  Hail  Company,  eastern 
divisor),  case  No.  153,  Exhibit  A. 

DENTHETT  &  SPENCER  asd  GEO.  W.  HOYT, 

Complainant*'  Soli's. 

File3  May  26,  1869. 

A.  8.  THOMAS, 

Clerk. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  Then  the  claim  which  wa«  mentioned  in  this  power  of  attorney  from  John  E.  Blaine 
to  .Stewart  in  1863  was  not  mentioned  as  a  debt  of  this  company  in  1864,  when  that  contract 
was  made  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  mentioned,  unless  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  examining 
it.  I  think  I  have  examined  it  very  carefully ;  of  course,  if  I  have  made  a  mistake,  it  will 
appear. 

Q.  Does  that  paper  [indicating  pamphlet  in  the  bands  of  the  witness]  contain  anything 
about  the  contract  and  the  schedule  ? — A. 'This  is  Mr.  Stewart's  original  bill  in  this  suit, 
with  the  exhibits ;  he  makes  that  contract  an  exhibit,  and  it  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal bill  in  the  case  filed  by  Stewart,  with  all  its  exhibits.   Those  contracts  are  all  exhibits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  contract  between  Stewart  or  the  Kansas  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  John  E.  Blaine,  by  which  the  company  or  Stewart  became  indebted  to  John  E. 
Blaine  after  the  date  of  that  contract  t— A.  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reasons  or  facts  to  give  the  committee  which  would  indicate  whether 
there  was  anything  due  John  E.  Blaine  after  the  date  of  that  contract t — A.  Yes;  I  have 
Mr.  Stewart's  sworn  testimony  in  regard  to  it.  On  page  40  of  Mr.  Stewart's  printed  book, 
his  deposition  appears  as  one  of  the  depositions  in  his  case  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division.  That  deposition  of  his  is  verified  on  the  22d  of  November,  1871,  before  Frank 
B.  Hoff,  notary  public.  In  that  deposition  I  find  this  allegation :  "  I  knew  said  corpora- 
tion when  it  was  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Railway  Company.  I  acquired 
my  knowledge  of  said  company  from  the  inspection  of  the  charter,  and  evidences  of  corpo- 
rate organizations,  which,  duly  substantiated,  were  brought  to  Washington  City,  where  I 
then  had,  and  still  have,  a  law  office,  in  1861  and  1862,  by  J.  C.  Stone,  A.  J.  Isaacs,  John 
H.  McDowell,  and  Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  means  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  building  of  said  road,  the  said  company  being  but 
a  paper-corporation,  without  any  capital  for  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  private  property  of  the  said  Stone,  Isaacs,  McDowell,  and  Ewing,  the  few  shares  out- 
standing in  the  names  of  other  parties  being  but  nominal,  the  parties  above  named  having 
plenary  power  to  speak  and  act  for  said  corporation,  as  was  shown  by  resolution  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  company,  and  ample  authority  under  its  corporate  seal,  which  was  seen 
and  personally  inspected  by  me,  and  from  such  inspection  and  information  I  was  advised, 
and  believed,  and  know  the  same  to  be  true."  I  know  of  no  connection  with  the  claim  of 
John  E.  Blaine,  unless  it  was  included  ia  those  nominal  claims  outstanding  in  connection 
with  General  Ewing's  statement  that  John  E.  Blaine's  claim  was  founded  on  stock.  These 
shares  that  Stewart  states  were  merely  nominal  I  supposed  were  worthless  in  some  way,  or 
of  no  validity. 

Q.  Does  Ewing  claim  that  his  claim  was  for  stock  ? — A.  It  was  so  stated  in  some  letter  or 
paper  that  was  published,  and  which  I  believe  Mr.  Blaine  read  in  his  vindication.  It  was 
there  stated,  I  understand,  that  this  claim  was  for  stock  that  John  E.  Blaine  obtained  from 
this  Leavenworth  road,  and  this  is  the  only  mention  I  find  in  it  Mr.  Stewart  swears  posi- 
tively that  all  that  stock  belonged  to  Isaacs,  McDowell,  Ewing,  and.Stoue,  except  a  few  out- 
standing shares,  which  were  merely  nominal.  Isaacs,  Stone,  Ewing,  and  McDowell,  in  their 
contract  of  Bale  to  Hallett  and  other  parties,  state  that  there  are  some  outstanding  claims, 
that  they  will  not  determine  whether  they  are  binding  or  not  binding,  but  that  they  will  not 
be  responsible  for  them.  Taking  that  all  in  connection  with  Ewing's  statement,  I  take  it 
that  that  refers  to  the  outstanding  claims  ;  they  are  the  only  claims  I  know  of  included  in 
the  testimony  anywhere. 

Q.  They  stated  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  them  t— A.  They  had  nothing  to  say 
about  them ;  they  would  not  pass  any  judgment  as  to  whether  they  were  legal  or  not  legal, 
but  that  Stone,  Isaacs,  McDowell,  and  Ewing  would  not  be  responsible  for  them.  If  there 
was  any  validity  in  them,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division,  was,  according  to 
them,  to  be  responsible  for  them.  Joseph  B.  Stewart  himself,  in  his  deposition,  swears  that 
they  were  merely  nominal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  fact  that  you  can  give  the  committee  upon  which  you  formed  the 
impression  that  that  claim  of  John  E.  Blaine's  had  been  settled  prior  to  this  contract  f — A. 
Not  in  the  record,  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  fact  in  connection  with  these  shares  that  are  put  down  in 
one  report  to  "Blaine,"  and  in  another  to  "James  Blaine?"— A.  No,  sir,  except  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  papers  by  the  different  parties. 

Q.  I  mean,  have  you  any  other  fact  bearing  npon  that  question,  whether  from  the  record 
or  otherwise  ?— A.  I  read  from  Joseph  B.  8tewart's  statement  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  of 
May  20, 1876,  as  follows : 
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"  Bat  fortunately  every  one  of  the  174  bonds  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Perry  can  be 
accounted  for. 

"  1.  The  20  belonging  to  Sherman,  and  pledged  by  me  to  Schiffer  &  Co.,  were  paid,  and 
taken  np  by  the  company,  as  shown  by  a  further  stipulation  proposed  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Usher  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  added  to  the  Blaine  stipulations  at  page  97  of  the 
record,  just  two  days  later,  as  follows : 

"It  is  further  stipulated  that  Samuel  Schiffer  was  the  holder  of  20  of  the  construction- 
bonds,  series  B,  described  in  the  proceedings  in  this  cause ;  that  he  obtained  them  from  the 
plaintiff  in  1864,  and  that  he  held  them  in  his  possession  until  1667,  when  he  exchanged 
them  with  the  company  for  certain  income-bonds  of  the  company ;  and  this  statement  is 
m«de  to  be  read  in  evidence  in  this  cause. 

"J.  R.  USHER.  Solicitor  for  Defendant. 

"JOS.  B.  STEWART,  Complainant,  in  person. 

"These  were  the  Sherman  bonds,  and  were  exchanged  and  are  in  possession  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  special  master,  Burns,  that  I  presented  for  exchange 
124  of  the  construction-bonds,  and  made  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  50  bonds  that 
wen  in  the  Union  National  Bank,  Baltimore,  thus  accounting  for  174,  all  of  which,  except 
the  50  that  were  stolen  or  destroyed  in  1866,  are  in  the  registry  of  the  United  States  circuit 
tocrt  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  under  the  control  of  the  special  master,  Ross  Burns.  As  suggested 
by  Mr.  Riddle,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  whether  the  name  of  James  W.  Enowlton  appears  as  a 
witness  to  the  transfer  thereof,  and  I  shall  immediately  address  a  request  to  the  special 
muter  to  inspect  those  bonds,  and  if  he  finds  the  name  of  Mr.  Enowlton,  as  must  be  the 
esse  if  the  statements  of  General  Boynton,  Mr.  Enowlton,  and  others  are  true,  to  be  so  good 
w  to  send  a  certified  copy  of  the  fact  to  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  General  Boynton,  or  Gen- 
eral Mussey,  to  use  in  such  manner  as  their  duty  to  the  public  may  prompt  them." 

That  statement  is  mostly  incorrect. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Stewart's  statement  is  mostly  incorract  f — A.  Yes,  it  is  mostly  incorrect* 

Mr.  Hale.  Do  you  propose  to  allow  the  witness  to  read  a  letter  (which  has  not  been  put 
in  his  testimony)  of  a  party  who  has  not  been  here  as  a  witness,  in  order  that  the  witness 
may  go  on  and  contradict  what  there  may  be  in  that  letter  7 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes ;  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  say ;  but  if  I  bad  known,  I 
should  have  asked  him  to  go  on  and  say  whether  he  agreed  with  the  facts  therein  stated ;  and, 
if  not,  in  what  respect  he  differed  from  them. 

Mr.  Blaise.  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Stewart  wrote  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  His  name  is  signed  to  it. 

Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  only  a  publication ;  it  is  not  proved  to  be  Mr.  Stewart's  letter. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  letter,  nor  whether  it  was  written  by 
Mr.  Stewart  or  not,  except  that  his  name  is  signed  to  it.  (To  the  witness.]  State  to  the 
committee,  without  putting  this  letter  in  evidence,  any  facts  that  you  may  know  that  are 
stated  differently  in  that  letter.— A.  There  are  only  74  bonds  of  all  the  250  on  file  with  the 
master  in  Topeka,  Eansas  ;  there  are  50  such  bonds  that  Colonel  Stewart  got  credit  for, 
making,  as  I  figure  it,  124  bonds.  I  examined  those  bonds,  in  connection  with  the  master 
in  diancery,  a  week  ago  last  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Q.  What  bonds  t— A.  The  74  that  are  on  file  with  the  master  in  Topeka  ;  those  bonds 
all  belonged  to  other  parties,  having  been  assigned  by  Joseph  B.  Stewart  to  other  parties, 
•ad  delivered  there,  by  them,  as  his  assignees,  except,  possibly,  ten,  that  I  do  not  know 
who  delivered. 

Q.  State  who  filed  those  bonds. — A.  Hamilton  G.  Fant  files  four ;  they  are  put  up  and 
labeled  in  bis  name ;  Birdseye  &  Crosby,  of  New  York,  file  five;  William  A.  Ooit,  of 
New  York,  files*  five ;  Baldwin  (of  Baltimore,  I  believe)  files  fifty ;  ten  are  not  labeled,  but 
they  are  included  in  two  or  three  assignments  to  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  Bonney,  Coit,  Fant, 
and  others.  As  to  what  purports  to  be  the  fifteen  Blaine  bonds,  it  is  stated  in  a  stipulation 
as  to  Blaine  and  Schiffer,  page  71  of  the  pamphlet  that  I  have  quoted  from,  that  the  bonds 
were  received  by  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  plaintiff,  and  were  returned  to  him  by  said  Blaine, 
showing  that  the  Blaine  bonds  went  back  to  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  That  stipulation  is  as 
follows : 

"  Stipulation  as  to  Blaine  and  Schiffer. 

"It  is  agreed,  in  this  case,  that  John  E.  Blaine  was  the  holder  of  fifteen  of  the  bonds  de- 
scribed in  the  pleadings  in  this  cause,  as  the  construction-bonds  of  the  defendant,  series  B, 
and  that  he  received  said  bonds  of  the  plaintiff,  and  which  were  returned  to  him  by  said 
Blaine.  That  afterward,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  delivered 
to  said  Blaine  twelve  land-grant  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  in  full  satisfaction  of 
the  fifteen  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff,  which  have  not  been  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ant That  the  delivery  of  the  twelve  bonds  was  made  since  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
bst  Mid  Blaine  was  tLe  holder  of  the  construction-bonds  aforesaid,  in  the  year  1864. 

"  This  statement  is  made  to  be  read  in  evidence  in  the  cause  by  the  plaintiff,  July  16, 1870. 
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"  It  is  farther  agreed  that  Samuel  Schiffer  was  the  holder  of  twenty  of  the  construction- 
bonds,  series  B,  described  in  the  pleadings  in  this  cause ;  that  he  obtained  them  from  the 
plaintiff  in  1864,  and  that  he  held  them  in  his  possession  until  1869,  when  he  exchanged 
them  with  the  company  for  certain  income  bonds  of  the  company;  and  this  statement  may 
be  read  in  evidence  in  this  cause. 

"J.  P.  USHER, 

"  Solicitor  for  Defendant. 
"JOS.  B.  STEWART, 
"  Complainant,  in  person. 

"Jul*  18,  1870." 

This  shows  that  the  fifteen  Blaine  bonds,  as  specified,  never  were  deposited  with  the  mas- 
ter, and  never  were  in  court  at  all,  and  that  there  are  only  seventy-four  of  the  bonds  actually 
there.  There  are  no  assignments  upon  the  back  of  those  bonds.  All  the  assignments  that 
I  saw  were  made  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  bonds  were  regarded  and  conceded  by 
every  one  not  to  be  negotiable,  and  were  only  legally  assigned  and  transferred  in  writing. 
Stewart's  assignments  were  always  On  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  not  upon  the  back  of 
the  bonds,  so  far  as  those  I  saw  were  concerned,  and  I  saw  at  least  five  or  six  in  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  stated  in  this  alleged  letter  of  Mr.  Stewart's  which  are  not. 
in  your  opinion,  true  7— A.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  a  general  statement  about  it.  This  state- 
ment of  Colonel  Stewart's  in  the  New  York  Tribune  is  a  perversion  of  die  facts  and  a  col- 
lection of  misstatements  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  paper,  within  your  knowledge,  or  derived  from  information 
from  others,  with  the  exceptions  heretofore'  alluded  to,  that  bears  upon  the  subject  of  this 
investigation  T   If  so,  state  it.— A.  I  know  of  none,  except  General  Ewing's  statement. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  t— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  depositions  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  no  more  in  the  depositions  at  pres- 
ent.  I  cannot  think  of  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  in  the  paper  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Ewing  already  men- 
tioned t — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  facts  are  stated  correctly  in  that  publication ;  and,  if  not,  in  what 
particulars  are  they  not  correctly  stated  ? — A.  Mr.  Ewing  states  that  this  claim  of  $15,000, 
Blaine  bonds,  was  due  John  E.  Blaine  for  stock  that  he  held  in  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee 
and  Western  Railroad.  If  so,  it  has  no  possible  connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
suit  of  Joseph  B.  Stewart.  According  to  the  record,  Joseph  B.  Stewart  does  not  pretend  to 
have  bonght  it,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  have  it.  He  does  not  relate  it  in  his  petition.  On 
the  contrary,  he  puts  a  power  of  attorney  there,  which  shows  that  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  bought  it.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  bought  any  claim  of  John  E.  Blaine  for 
stock,  or  to  have  any  rights  accruing  under  such  claim.  His  sole  claim  in  the  suit  is  for 
bis  bonds— temporary  construction-bonds. 

Q.  Whose  sole  claim  f — A.  Joseph  B.  Stewart's.  The  claim  in  bis  petition  is  for  the 
thirty  bonds  which  he  was  to  have  for  his  services,  and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
which  he  says  he  bought. 

Q.  And  of  those  construction-bonds  which  he  claimed  to  have,  the  fifteen  mentioned  in 
those  papers  to  "  Blaine  "  or  to  "  James  Blaine,"  formed  a  part  of  it,  as  I  understand  It?— 
A.  Yes ;  part  of  the  construction-bonds. 

Q.  And  had  no  sort  of  reference  to  stock  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  had  no  sort  of  connection  possible, 
according  to  the  record,  with  the  stock.  There  was  no  such  claim  made,  or  ventured,  or  al- 
leged, or  agreed  in  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  within  your  knowledge  t — A.  Not  unless  my  attention  were 
called  to  something.  I  wish,  however,  for  my  own  protection,  here  to  state  that  in  stating 
from  memory  what  I  saw  in  the  papers  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  unless  I 
have  the  papers  before  me.  I  further  state  that  in  my  estimation  of  the  amounts  throughout 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  correct,  but  merely  make  rough  approximations  in  my  miud  as  to  the 
Credit  Mobilier  transactions  of  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Hale  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  into  association  with  this  suit  of  Stewart  against  the  com- 
pany, acting,  as  you  did,  for  the  Bonney  estate  f — A.  I  cannot  state,  without  the  record,  ac- 
curately when  it  was.  The  suit  had  been  pending  for  a  year  or  two  before  there  was  much 
done  in  it;  but  Coit  and  Bonney  supposed  Stewart  was  prosecuting  it  for  their  benefit 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  come  into  itt— A.  I  think  along  somewhere  about  1870  or  1871 
it  was  that  I  became  identified  with  the  suit,  but  I  will  not  be  positive  as  to  that  date. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  had  you  had  any  association  with  the  company,  either  as  counsel 
or  otherwise  T— A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  in  your  business  any  transactions  that  led  you  to  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
any's  doings  and  workings  t— A.  None  at  all ;  nothing  till  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  then  any  knowledge  of  your  own  as  to  the  origination  of  the  claim  of  John 
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E.  Blaine,  or  of  the  transaction  of  the  original  Leavenworth  and  Pawnee  Railway  Com- 
pany f — A.  None,  except  what  I  got  from  the  facts  connected  with  the  suit. 

Q.  None,  except  what  yon  got  from  the  developments  of  the  suit  7 — A.  Only  what  I  got 
from  the  developments  in  th»  suit,  and  the  statements  referred  to  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Then,  at  the  time  of  the  origination  of  the  claim  of  John  E.  Blaine  in  1862,  of  the 
date  of  his  power  of  attorney  to  Stewart  in  1663,  and  of  the  settlement  made  by  Stewart 
with  Blaine,  had  yon  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  transactions  of  the  company  f— A. 
None  at  all  ;  that  was  all  prior  to  any  knowledge  that  I  had  of  either  the  parties  or  their 
business. 

Q.  Had  yon  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  parties  at  that  time  7— A.  I  think  not  with 
any  of  the  parties  until  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  them  in  the  suit. 
Q.  In  what  years  f— A.  1868,  18$,  1864,  and  1865. 
Q.  Where  were  yon  living  then  f — A.  At  Galena,  Illinois. 
Q.  Where  are  yon  now  living  7— A.  At  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  a  statement  of  the  parties  who  mainly  owned  this  corporation  in 
its  early  stages,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  which  he  gives  the  names  of  the  owners,  and 
in  which  he  says  that  those  comprehend  all  excepting  nominal  amounts — you  say  that 
that  was  the  only  knowledge  you  had  of  anything  in  which  James  E.  Blaine's  amount  could 
be  embraced— the  mention  of  "nominal  amounts t" — A.  In  connection  with  Mr.  E wing's 
statement,  that  it  was  in  connection  with  those  bonds. 

Q.  Ton  mean  by  that,  that  they  were  small  amounts  as  compared  with  the  others  f— A. 
Yes ;  and  merely  nominal ;  I  supposed  that  they  were  merely  nominal — small  amounts 
■along  the  line  of  road. 

Q.  Have  yon  no  knowledge  7 — A.  No ;  I  will  state  that  I  never  inquired  particularly  into 
that,  except  what  was  in  the  record. 

Q.  Ana  that  is  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  those  transactions  running  back  a  period 
of  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years  7 — A.  That  is  the  extent  of  it,  yes,  sir.  I  derived  all 
my  information  from  the  suit,  and  what  I  learned  rn  connection  with  the  suit,  and  from  these 
statements  in  the  papers  recently  made. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  . 

Q.  Your  elaborate  participation  in  those  suits  of  course  gave  you  a  large  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  in  all  its  details  T— A.  Yes ;  a  considerable  knowl- 

It  would  take  you  a  long  while  to  exhaust  that  knowledge  in  your  testimony  ?— A.  I 
do  set  suppose  I  could  do  It  in  a  great  many  days. 

Q.  Yon  said  in  answer  to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hunton)  that  you .  had  stated  all  that  you 
knew  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  investigation ;  you  mean  by  that  the  Blaine  bonds  T — 
A.  Yes.  •« 

Q.  Yon  understood  that  this  investigation  was  not  an  investigation  into  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway,  bnt  in.o  the  Blaine  bonds  T 

Mr.  Hits  ton.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  by  the  question. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  want  to  get  what  the  witness  understood  as  to  what  he  is  brought  here 
tor. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  supposed  an  investigation  into  the  Credit  Mpbilier,  and  all  the  parties 
In  it. 

By  Mr.  Blaine: 

Q.  Yon  stated  when  you  were  asked  to  relate  all  you  knew  of  the  subject  of  this  investi- 
gation, yon  understood  that  to  mean  the  Blaine  bonds ;  you  have  answered  to  that  effect- 
that  that  is  what  yon  thought  you  came  here  for.— A.  I  thought  I  came  here  to  give  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  the  disposition  of  all  the  bonds 
that  I  had  any  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Those  bonds  that  yon  spoke  of  going  to  John  E.  Blaine  were  never  in  the  Credit  Mo- 
fcilier,  were  they  T — A.  That  is  what  I  insist  all  through,  that  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  1  merely  wanted  to  point  out  that  this  investigation,  like  these  other  large 
investigations  into  railways,  are  investigations  of  myself. 
Mr.  Hunton.  It  is  not  right  to  point  out  any  such  thing  to  the  witness. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  can  only  do  it  by  his  testimony.   When  he  is  asked  to  relate  all  he 
know*  about  this  subject,  he  says  he  has  related  all  he  knows  upon  the  subject  of  this  invest- 
igation ;  whereas  bo  tells  you  that  if  your  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  l 


the  Kansas 

Pacific  Railroad,  it  would  take  him  a  great  many  days  to  'do  it  in ;  of  course  it  would. 
Mr.  Hunton.  What  is  your  object,  Mr.  Blaine  T 
Mr.  BLAINE.  I  only  want  the  country  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hunton.  What  yon  want  tbe  country  to  understand  must  come  from  the  questions 
which  are  asked,  and  the  answers  which  are  given  by  the  witness. 

Mr.  Blaine.  Yes;  let  me  rehearse  the  questions  and  answers:  I  took  him,  I  think,  in 
regular  legal  form,  although  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  asked  him  whether  his  long  connection  with 
thee*  suits  did  not  give  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
•aid  it  did.  I  asked  whether  he  could  tell  all  he  kuew  about  it  in  a  short  time.  He  said  it 
would  take  him  a  great  many  days  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  it.  Then  I  asked  him  what  he 
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understood  by  jyour  question,  which  required  him  to  tell  all  that  bore  upon  the  subject 
of  this  investigation;  and  he  answerei,  like  a  truthful. man,  that  it  was  upon  the  Blalnet 
bonds,  as  he  understood. 

By  Mr.  Hunton  : 

Q.  When  I  asked  you  if  that  was  all  yon  knew  about  the  subject-matter,  I  meant  about 
the  disposition  of  the  bonds  and  the  other  assets  of  this  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad— anything 
which  bears  upon  the  subject-matter  of  this  investigation,  or  anything  connected  with  that 
road,  in  which  they  had  violated. their  charter,  misapplied  their  assets,  or  been  guilty  of  any 
fraud  toward  the  Government.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  it,  and  I  supposed  you  so  under- 
stood it,  and  had  answered  it.  I  repeat  that  question  now  with  that  explanation. — A.  I 
have  stated  all  that  I  know  in  particular  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  railroad 
company  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  of  the  bonds  and 
assets  of  the  railroad  company.  The  records  of  course  explain  the  matters  more  fully 
than  I  have  done;  for  instance,  the  contract  between  Hallett  and  Durant  shows  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  amount  received  for  building  the  road,  and*  estimates  throughout  of  what 
the  road  cost.  I  have,  however,  mentioned  every  name  that  I  know  of  that  was  connected 
with  the  bond  business,  except  it  may  be  Fremont,  and  there  were  two  boards  of  directors. 
I  do  not  really  know  who  constituted  one  of  the  boards  of  directors,  but  John  D.  Perry  was 
controlling  the  road  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  some  other  parts  of  the  case  to  which,  I  supposed,  yon 
had  already  responded ;  but  it  seems  that  you  aid  not  understand  the  scope  of  the  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  disposition  of  the  lands  of  this  company  granted 
to  it  by  the  Federal  Government?— A.  The  contract  between  the  railroad  and  Hal- 
lett, I  think,  turns  over  all  the  lands,  together  with  the  land-grants  obtained  from  the  In- 
dians, to  Hallett,  Perry,  and  Durant,  being  the  parties  constituting  what  I  call  the  Credit 
Mobilier  of  the  Kansas  branch  of  the  road.  It  is  all  recited  in  the  contract,  which  men- 
tioned bonds,  including  county  bonds,  of  which  there  were  a  large  amount,  and  everything 
else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  disposition  of  their  lands,  other  than  that  recited  in  the 
contract  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  except  that  they  have  issued  a  great  many  land-grant  bonds,  to  se- 
cure which,  I  presume,  they  have  given  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  upon  the  lands.  I 
suppose  they  take  them  subject  to  those. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  land-grant  bonds,  or  are  they  those  which  yon 
have  been  talking  about  7 — A.  The  temporary  construction-bonds  were  really  a  kind  of 
land-bonds  ;  there  was  a  deed  of  trust  executed  to  secure  them,  and  they  were  made  to  trus- 
tees ;  the  deed  of  trust  was  afterward  canceled  by  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the 
entire  amount  of  temporary  construction-bonds  legally  blotted  out  by  that  decree,  and  these 
other  land-grant  bonds  were  substituted  for  the  temporary  construction-bonds. 

Q.  Did  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  their  lands  and  bonds  t— A.  I 
cannot  state  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  commissioner  of  the  Government  going  ont  to  re- 
ceive the  road,  so  that  they  might  get  their  lands  t — A.  Nothing  specific. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  this  company  has  defrauded  the  Government 
in  any  particular  F — A.  I  can  specify  no  part  cu'ar  instioce  excpt  in  lobbying  operations. 

Q.  And  that  refers  to  the  bonds  which  you  have  already  spoken  of  7 — A.  Yes;  I  think 
that  that  was  a  huge  swindle  upon  the  Government ;  that  is  my  opinion  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Which  was  a  huge  swindle  ? — A.  The  lobbying  business ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  con- 
troversy about  that. 

By  Mr.  HUNTON : 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  in  which  this  company  has  defrauded 
the  Government  or  failed  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  its  charter  and  amendments  7 — 
A.  I  know  of  no  specific  matter. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  of  any  lobbying  by  the  company  or  its  agents  f — 
A.  Only  just  what  I  learned  from  the  declarations  of  the  officers  of  the  company  and  stock- 
holders and  from  the  depositions  of  the  parties. 

By  Mr.  Huston: 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Let  me  make  an  explanation  here :  When 
I  speak  of  the  company,  I  refer  to  Durant,  Hallett,  and  Perry,  who  constituted  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  and  had  control  of  the  company. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  this  lobbying  business  other  than  that  you  have  de- 
scribed in  your  preceding  examination  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  of  the  use  of  any  money,  or  how  any  money  was  used  in  the  lobby  T— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  how  it  was  used  7 — A.  I  will  state  that  in  the  examination  of 
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Jowph  B.  Stewart,  John  P.  Usher,  attorney  for  the  railroad  company,  subjected  him  to 
about  128  searching  cross-interrogatories,  a  portion  of  which  were  intended  to  find  out  what 
Stewart  did  with  the  $250,000  of  bonds  that  were  placed  in  his  hands  by  Thomas  C.  Durant, 
but  utterly  failed  to  trace  all  the  bonds  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  who  had  received  them. 

Q.  Did  he  not  in  that  examination  refuse  to  answer  what  he  did  with  them  T — A.  He 
evaded  it;  he  did  not  say  what  was  done  with  the  $96,000  trust-bonds. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  $96,000  trust-bonds  7— A.  I  mean  that  Stewart  states  that 
$96,000  of  the  $250,000  were  put  in  his  hands  in  trust  for  other  parties. 

Q.  He  refused  to  tell  what  he  did  with  those  ?— A.  He  refused  to  tell  what  he  did  with 
those  except  that  he  states  that  Alexander  Hay;  of  Philadelphia,  exchanged  $76,000  of 
them  for  Hay  himself  and  other  parties  for  whom  he,  Hay,  held  them  in  trust.  Hay  states 
that  he  exchanged  them  as  the  agent  of  Joseph  B.Stewart;  $154,000  of  the  $250,000  he 
accounted  for. 

.  That  leaves  $96,000  unaccounted  fort— A.  Yes;  except  as  I  have  above  stated.  I 
state  furthermore  that  there  were  a  number  of  assignments  made  of  these  bonds,  por- 
tions of  those  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  trust  for  different  parties.  Several  assignments 
went  to  Hay  and  several  to  Fant,  that  were  made  in  trust  for  other  parties.  The  names  of 
the  cestui  que  trusts  were  not  given. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  investigation  in  the  enlarged 
sense  to  which  I  referred  awhile  ago  f— A.  I  believe  I  have  stated  in  the  first  part  about 
Train  and  his  bonds— yes.  I  believe  I  have  stated  now  all,  unless  I  should  refresh  my 
memory. 

Q.  I  request  that  if  any  other  fact  bearing  upon  this  investigation  in  the  enlarged  sense 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  comes  to  you  recollection,  you  will  communicate  it 
to  the  committee. — A.  I  will  do  so.  As  to  those  bonds  of  Train's  I  have  no  means  of 
tracing  them,  but  the  record  shows  that  George  Francis  Train  and  his  wife  got  $500,000  of 
those  temporary  construction-bonds. 

By  Mr.  Blaine  : 

Q.  For  what  consideration  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  The  proposition  upon  which  the  set- 
tlement of  January  6,  1660,  was  made  is,  that  it  settles  as  to  the  $150,000  in  contract  com- 
ing to  Mrs.  Train  from  T.  C.  Durant,  but  leaves  Train's  claim  for  $350,000  against  Hallett, 
with  interest,  in  statu  quo,  without  recognizing  it. 

Q.  He  never  got  it,  did  he  ?— A.  Afterward  Durant  states  that  he  did  get  it.  Further- 
more, this  record  shows  that  George  Francis  Train  and  his  wife  got  $500,000  of  those  bonds 
in  all,  for  services. 

By  Mr.  Huston  : 

Q.  George  Francis  Train  got  $500,000,  as  yon  understood,  for  lobbying  ?— A.  As  I  under- 
stood, yes,  sir;  George  Frauds  Train  and  bis  wife. 
Adjourned. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1876. 
The  committee  met,  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  Joseph  B.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Blaine  asked  that,  in.  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his  two  colleagues,  (Messrs. 
Hale  and  Frye.)  and  of  the  absorption  of  his  own  time,  the  examination  be  postponed. 

After  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
the  witness,  it  was  agreed  that  the  examination  of  the  witness  should  be  postponed  till 
Monday  next. 
The  following  proceedings  then  took  place : 

Mr.  Hunton,  (to  Mr.  Blaine.)  The  committee  has  instructed  me  to  request  the  produc- 
tion of  those  letters  which  yon  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Mulligan. 
Mr.  Blaine.  The  Judiciary  Committee  7 
Mr.  Hunton.  No,  sir ;  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  know  the  ground  that  I  have  taken  in  respect  to  the  proper  ownership 
of  those  letters  f 
Mr.  Hunton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  have  not  changed  it. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Then  you  decline  to  prodnce  them  7 
Mr.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hunton.  The  committee  also  requests  the  production  of  the  memorandum  made  by 
Mr.  James  Mulligan. 
Mr.  Blaine.  I  cannot  vary  my  ground  as  to  matter  of  right  on  that. 
Mr.  Hunton.  Yon  decline  also  to  produce  that  T 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  do,  on  the  ground  that  if  I  have  the  right  to  the  letters,  that  is  a  right 
which  involves  a  protection  against  the  multiplication  of  conies  of  them,  and  the  abstract 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  multiplication  of  copies.  All  goes  to  the  question  as  to  who  had  the 
right  to  the  ownership  of  the  letters.  One  follows  the  other.  If  I  have  the  right  to  my 
letters,  I  have  the  right  to  copies  of  them. 
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Mr.  Lawrence.  It  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  we  have  had  any  evidence  before  us,  and  with- 
out reference  to  what  was  in  the  letters  as  they  were  produced  in  the  House,  that  there  is  bnt 
one  of  them  that  seems  to  have  any  pertinency  to  the  subject-matter  before  us. 

Mr.  Blaine.  The  witness  has  sworn  to  that. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  myself  see  how,  acting  under  the  resolution,  we  can  ask  the 
production  of  any  letters  unless  they  have  some  pertinency  to  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry. 
Mr.  Hunton.  [To  Mr.  Lawrence.]  Have  you  any  definite  proposition  to  make  1 
Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  stated  that  the  subcommittee  required  the  production  of  these  let- 
ters. 

Mr.  Hunton.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Certainly.   I  am  merely  stating  my  view. 

Mr.  Blaine.  You  did  not  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  noted— that  it  is  a  majority  report,  and  not  a  report 
of  the  entire  committee. 

Mr.  Ashe.  [To  Mr.  Lawrence.  ]  Do  you  think  that  the  committee  has  a  right  to  call  for  the 
production  of  that  one  letter  T 

Mr.  Blaine.  I  offered  to  give  you  that ;  I  will  send  you  that  letter ;  that  is,  I  will  send  you 
that  letter  provided  you  put  your  request  for  the  letter  which, according  to  the  evidence, 
bears  on  the  case.  I  am  not  going  to  send  you  that  letter  on  the  ground  that  you  can  have 
that  and  then  ask  for  the  others ;  but  if  you  put  your  request  on  the  ground  that  you  have  no- 
right  to  any  letter  except  that  which,  you  have  some  evidence,  bears  upon  the  case,  I  will 
comply  with  yonr  request  But  if  you  ask  for  a  general  rummage  of  my  correspondence,  I 
decline  it. 

Mr.  Hunton.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  general  rummage  of  your  correspondence :  we  ask 
for  letters  which  you  got  from  the  witness  Mulligan.  Our  request  to  you  is  in  writing,  and 
it  is  for  the  letters  which  you  obtained  from  James  Mulligan.  That  request  you  have 
declined. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Ashe  asked  me  a  question  that  is  entirely  pertinent,  and  I  will  an- 
swer it.  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  require  the  production  of  that  one  letter  which,  we 
have  evidence,  may  be  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hunton.  [To  Mr.  Blaine.]  Without  waiving  the  request  of  the  committee  for  all  the 
letters  delivered  to  you  by  James  Mulligan  under  the  circumstances  described  heretofore, 
the  committee  requests  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  letters,  and  especially  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Mulligan,  be  produced  by  you. 

Mr.  Blaine.  That  does  not  change  the  original  proposition.  I  have  declined.  . 

Mr.  Hunton.  Then  you  decline  to  produce  any  one  of  them  f 

■  Mr.  Blaine.  Under  the  general  assumption  of  authority  that  you  have  the  right  to  call 
for  all  of  them,  I  do. 
Adjourned. 
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44th Congress,  i  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEXTATIVES.  (Mis.  Doc. 
1st  Session.     j  \  No.  177. 


THE  BEARDSLEE  CADET  INVESTIGATION. 

Junk  30,  1876.— Ordered  to  be  printed.  V    '    •4  • 

  • 

In  the  House  op  Representatives,  Match  9,  1876. 
The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  was  adopted : 
Whereas  Charles  Hays,  a  member  of  this  House,  did  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  J875, 
nominate  one  Guy  Roosevelt  Beardslee  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  from  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  the  State  ot  Alabama ;  and  whereas 
it  is  reported  that  said  Hays  did  falsely  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  said  Beards- 
lee had  been  an  actual,  bona  fide  resident  of  the  said  district  for  over  two  years  previous  to 
tbe  nomination  aforesaid ;  and  whereas  it  is  extensively  reported  that  the  mother  of  said 
Beardslee  paid  to  said  Hays  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  obtain  said  nomination  for  her  said  son ; 
and  whereas  it  is  justly  due  to  said  Hays  that  a  thorough  investigation  should  be  had  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  said  reports :  Therefore, 

Bt  it  raoiVtd,  That  the  matters  aforesaid  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  authority  to  investigate  the  same  and  send  for  persons  and  papers. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1876. 

Eue  Charlier  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation.— Answer.  I  reside  in  New  York ;  I  am  a 
school-teacher. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  school  do  you  teach  f — A.  I  have  a  private  school  for  boarding,  and 
day-scholars. 
Q.  Is  it  a  military  school  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  that  busiuess  ? — A.  I  have  been  almost  twenty- 
one  years  the  principal  of  a  school. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  tbe  city  of  New  York  T— A.  For  nineteen  years  I  was  on  East  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  been,  on  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  at 
Central  Park. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Guy  R.  Beardslee  T — A.  I  do. 

Q-  Has  he  been  a  student  of  yours  t — A.  Yes ;  for  fire  years. 

Q-  What  is  his  age  7 — A.  About  seventeen  and  a  half  or  eighteen. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside  when  he  was  at  school  with  yon  ? — A.  So  long  as  his  father  lived 
he  resided  in  Herkimer  Connty,  New  York.  His  father  died  about  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  after  that  he  resided  with  me. 

Q.  Where  was  his  actual  residence  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any.  I  know  where 
his  mother  lived.   She  lived  in  Herkimer  Connty. 

t|.  After  her  husband's  death,  did  she  not  go  to  some  other  place? — A.  She  traveled  a 
good  deal  here  and  there. 

Q.  Did  she  not  reside  in  Utica  about  two  or  three  years  on  account  of  her  father  t — A. 
Yes ;  her  father  died  there  while  she  was  there. 

.  Q-  Then,  from  the  time  she  lived  in  Herkimer  County  up  to  the  time  her  father  died,  she 
lived  in  Utica  f— A.  Yes  ;  so  far  as  I  know.  I  was  generally  acquainted  wfth  her  move- 
ments.  I  know  that  tbe  bulk  of  her  property  is  in  Herkimer  County. 

Q-  About  when  did  her  father  die  ? — A.  I  think  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  other  residence  of  Guy  R.  Beardslee  than  Herkimer  County 
*nd  Oneida  County,  and  his  being  at  school  with  you  in  New  York  City  T — A.  I  know  that 
they  had  taken  another  residence. 

Q.  State  all  about  that. — A.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  state,  unless  yon  allow  me  to  tell  a 
little  story. 

Q-  If  you  know  any  other  residence  which  he  had  besides  New  York  City,  Herkimer 
County,  and  Oneida  County,  state  what  other  residence  he  had.— A.  Alabama. 
<i-  When  did  he  go  to  Alabama  T — A.  In  March,  1875. 
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Q.  Where  is  he  now  f — A.  In  West  Point. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  there  T— A.  About  nine  months. 

Q.  When  was  he  appointed  there  T— A.  He  entered  there  last  Jane.    He  was  appointed 
some  time  last  March. 

Q.  Then  he  was  appointed  in  the  same  month  that  he  moved  to  Alabama  f— A..I  under- 
stand it  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Mrs.  Beardslee  has  paid  any  sum  of  money  to  bring  about 
such  appointment  ? — A.  She  did. 
Q.  How  much  f— A.  $3,000. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  she  paid  T— A.  She  paid  me  $3,000. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  you  know  off — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of.  She  paid  me  $3,000  to 
bring  it  about 

S.  Bring  about  what  ?— A.  To  bring  about  the  appointment  of  her  son  as  cadet  to  the 
lary  Academy. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  f— A.  I  paid  it  to  a  lawyer  in  Washington  City. 

Q.  To  whom  f— A.  To  W.  Lilley,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  1317  F  street. 

Q.  Is  that  his  present  place  of  business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hare  you  seen  him  Bince  he  has  been  in  the  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  precise  amount  which  you  paid  him. — A.  $3,000. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it  to  him  f — A.  On  the  5th  day  of  March,  1875. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  t— A.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  appointment  of  Guy  R. 
Beardslee  to  the  Military  Academy. 

Q.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  with  him  in  regard  to  it,  and  what  arrangement  did 
you  make  with  Mrs.  Beardslee  ? — A.  I  made  an  arrangement  with  Mrs.  Beardslee  that  she 
would  re-imburse  me  my  expenses. 

Q.  Then, in  addition  to  the  $3,000, she  paid  you  your  expenses f— A.  Yea;  some  $50 
which  I  spent  in  coming  to  Washington  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  That  is  all  she  paid  you  in  addition  to  the  $3,000  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  with  her  in  regard  to  the  $3,000  f — A.  Since  the 
death  of  young  Beardslee's  father,  I  became  almost  the  father  of  the  young  man,  and  have 
taken  full  charge  of  him.  While  the  father  lived  he  wished  the  boy  to  go  to  West  Point; 
and  when  the  father  died,  the  mother  consulted  me,  and  I  advised  her  strongly  to  have  him 
go  to  West  Point.  I  told  her  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  young  man,  and  I  think  so  still. 
The  yonng  man  bad  a  certain  amount  of  fortune,  and  I  told  her  that  the  discipline  at  West 
Point  was  the  thing  for  him.  I  advised  Mrs.  Beardslee  to  have  her  son  go  to  West  Point 
Then  she  save  me  lull  power  in  the  matter  to  do  what  I  thought  best.  Then  I  applied  to  a 
lawyer  in  Washington,  (this  Mr.  Lilley,)  who  informed  me  that  if  I  paid  him  $3,000,  and 
would  not  circumscribe  him  to  any  State  or  place,  and  would  comply  with  all  the  conditions 
which  be  wonld  impose  on  me,  he  would  procure  an  appointment  for  me.  He  made  cer- 
tain conditions — that  the  young  man  would  go  and  reside  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for  sixty 
days,  and  should  declare  his  bona-fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  Alabama  ;  and  that 
if  he  did  so,  he  would  procure  him  the  appointment.  I  accepted  the  conditions  and  com- 
plied with  them  all. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  from  whom  he  was  going  to  procure  the  appointment  f — A.  Not  before' 
hand ;  but  when  it  was  questioned  to  go  to  Alabama,  and  when  the  district  was  mentioned, 
I  had  only  to  take  an  almanac  to  find  out  who  was  the  member  from  that  district. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  on  the  subject. — A.  He  never  told  me  anything  on  the  subject. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  what  district  and  what  State  Guy  R.  Beardslee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  f— A.  I  knew  it  by  Lilley. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  possessed  of  that  knowledge  f — A.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  yonng  man's  appointment  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  communication,  if  any,  did  you  make  to  Mrs.  Beardslee  in  regard  to  it  f  What 
did  you  tell  her  or  what  did  she  tell  you  t — A.  As  she  had  given  me  full  power  to  act,  I 
wiote  to  her  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  What  did  you  write  to  her  f — A.  I  wrote  to  her  what  I  had  written  to  Washington 
and  what  answer  I  had  received ;  that  I  had  written  to  a  lawyer  in  Washington  to  ask 
him  first  if  he  could  get  me  an  appointment,  and  that  he  had  answered  yes,  if  I  would  not 
restrict  him  to  any  State  or  place,  but  would  give  him  all  latitude  in  the  matter  and  give 
him  $3,000  on  the  date  that  appointment  would  be  put  in  my  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Beardslee,  personally,  on  the  subject  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  the  $3,000  f — A.  By  a  draft  on  New  York. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  the  $3,000  to  Lilley  ?— A.  In  my  house  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  ieceipt  from  himf— A.  No;  I  took  the  papers  which  he  handed 
me* 

*4.  What  papers  did  be  hand  you  ? — A.  The  appointment  of  the  young  man  to  a  cadet- 
ship  to  West  Point, 
y.  What  date  was  that?— A.  5th  March,  1875. 

q.  Had  the  boy  been  in  the  State  of  Alabama  at  that  time  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 
(J.  Then  he  went  to  the  State  of  Alabama  to  reside  after  he  received  the  appointment, 
and  after  you  had  paid  the  $3,000  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind  that  you  have  ever  procured  7 — A.  Personally, 
yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  first  appointment  that  has  ever  been  procured  for  boys  of  your  school  7 — 
1.  No,  sir ;  a  good  many  have  been  procured  for  the  boys  of  my  school,  but  I  never  had 
»ny  personal  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  these  appointments  f — A.  Not  in 
detail ;  merely  that  appointments  were  procured,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Q.  By  whom  were  they  procured  7— A.  By  brokers  and  lawyers  in  Washington. 
Q.  Can  you  giro  the  names  of  any  of  those  brokers  and  lawyers  7 — A.  I  cannot. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  know  yourself  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  cadet  for  West 
Point   I  put  you  on  all  your  experience,  and  ask  you  what  you  know  and  believe  as  to 
the  qualifications  for  a  cadetebip  at  West  Point  T — A.  I  know  that  the  law  puts  the  ap- 
pointment into  the  hands  of  Congressmen.  I  know  that  many  Congressmen  have  very  often 
nobody  in  their  districts  to  appoint,  and  I  know  that  oftentimes  these  Congressmen,  having 
nobody  in  their  districts  to  appoint,  are  very  glad  to  find  an  eligible  young  man  to  appoint ; 
tint  has  been  told  me  a  good  many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  other  case  where  money,  or  valuable  consideration,  or  pres- 
ent* were  paid  for  an  appointment  t — A.  I  have  never  known  any  case  whatever,  where  any 
Congressman  has  received  any  money  or  compensation  of  any  kind ;  but  I  know  a  great 
many  cases  where  donations  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  have  been  made  for  certain  purposes, 
sometimes  to  a  church,  sometimes  to  a  charitable  institution  by  people  who  could  afford  it. 

Q.  That  is,  the  parents  of  these  cadets  would  make  presents  to  some  church  or  charitable 
institution  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  large  a  present  you  have  known  to  be  given  to  a  charitable  institution  or 
church  in  such  a  case. — A.  I  have  heard,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  as  high  as 
$5,000  has  been  given. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  $5,000  given  f — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  because  at  the  time  I  did 
not  take  any  note  of  it.    I  merely  speak  from  memory. 

Q.  Was  that  for  a  student  of  your  school  f — A.  I  know  a  case  where  a  young  man  was 
appointed  to  West  Point,  and  the  collegiate  education  of  another  young  man  was  paid  for 
on  account  of  that  appointment. 

Q.  Now  about  the  $5,000 ;  when  was  that  paid  7—  A.  I  cannot  tell  yon.  It  is  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  for  a  student  of  your  school  7 — A.  I  think  not ;  I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  went 
into  the  details. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  it  f — A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell  the  name  now. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  received  it  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  by  an  examination  of  your  papers  at  home  T — A.  I  think  not.  I  made 
no  notes  whatever  of  these  things.  Young  Beardslee  is  the  first  one  that  I  have  dealt  with 
personally.  In  all  the  other  cases,  it  was  always  the  family  that  attended  to  the  appoint- 
ment 

Q.  Where  did  that  $5,000  case  originate  ;  where  did  the  parties  live  7— A.  In  New  York 
City,  I  suppose. 

<J.  Do  you  know  the  district  from  which  the  young  man  was  appointed  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  information  on  the  subject  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  kuow  whether  the  boy  was  a  pupil  of  yours  t— A.  I  do  not   I  cannot  say  no 
or  yes. 

Q-  Do  you  recollect  any  case  besides  this  of  Beardslee's  that  has  occurred  from  your 
school/ — A.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  appointed  to  West  Point  and  I 
understood  that  his  father  had  paid  $1,500  to  some  broker  or  lawyer  to  get  the  appointment. 

Q.  Ctn  you  give  the  name  in  this  case? — A,  I  believe  the  name  was  Haldane.  I  remem- 
ber that  there  was  some  talk  about  it,  and  that  the  father  had  to  come  to  Washington  to  tes- 
tify about  it 

^  Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  Congressman  in  regard  to  whom  he  testified  7 — A.  I 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  thatf — A.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  that  the  South  Carolina  case  7 — A.  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  case  that  occurred  at  your  institution  T — A  No,  sir. 

<J.  Where  presents  were  given  for  churches  or  charitable  institutions  7 — A.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  names  or  tacts.   All  my  information  is  from  hearsay. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  paid  this  lawyer  Lilley  the  $3,000,  and  after  you  received 
">e  appointment  or  nomination  of  young  Beardslee  to  West  Point  that  he  went  to  Alaba- 
ma T— A.  He  went  almost  immediately;  perhaps  in  three  or  four  days,  or  in  a  week  after. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  T — A.  Six ty  days  or  more. 

Q.  Did  any  one  go  with  him  7— A.  No,  he  went  alone ;  but  his  mother,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, joined  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  his  return  7 — A.  Yes;  he  came  back  to  my  house  on  his  return. 
He  eame  to  finish  his  education  with  me,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  his  examination. 
Q.  How  long  was  he  at  your  place  before  he  was  examined  f — A.  About  a  month. 
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Q.  Then  he  must  have  returned  to  your  place  about  the  first  of  May  ?— A.  No ;  it  was 
later. 

Q.  Will  your  books  show  when  he  returned  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  ought  to  show. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  a  memorandum  of  the  date  to  the  committee  ? — A.  Yea,  sir  ;  I  can  see 
by  my  school-record  when  he  went  and  when  he  returned. 

Q.  Was  this  negotiation  with  Lilley  all  the  negotiation  that  you  knew  about  in  the  mat- 
ter T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  no  negotiation  in  the  county  of  Oneida  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know 
of  any  negotiation  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

Q.  Dia  you  ever  bare  any  correspondence  or  talk  with  Mrs.  Beardslee  in  regard  to  an 
appointment  being  made  elsewhere  than  from  Alabama? — A.  Yes, sir;  a  good  many  talks. 

Q.  State  what  place  you  proposed  to  have  the  boy  appointed  from. — A.  When  the  ques- 
tion came  up,  I  asked  her  to  have  the  boy  appointed  by  the  member  from  the  district  in 
which  Herkimer  County  is,  or  Oneida  County.  That  was  in  1875 ;  and  I  understood  that 
at  that  time  there  was  to  be  a  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  cadetsbip;  but 
the  boy  was  taken  sick  with  measles,  and  was  sick  for  six  weeks,  when  that  examination 
took  place,  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  attend  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  that  that  competitive  examination  was  to  take  place? — A.  Some 
time  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  competitive  examination  in  that  district  after  1874,  until  the  one 
last  month  f— A.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  that  fact  that  determined  me 
in  my  action,  or  which  influenced  my  action. 

Q.  The  point  is,  whether  you  advised  Mrs.  Beardslee  to  procure  the  appointment  of  this 
boy  in  that  district? — A.  I  did;  I  should  have  liked  to  have  the  boy  appointed  from  that 
district. 

Q.  When  was  that  advice  given  to  her  ? — A  In  the  years  1873  and  1874. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  advise  the  same  thing  in  1875  T— A.  No ;  because  I  was  told  that  it  was 
a  perfect  impossibility. 

Q.  What  were  you  told  on  the  subject  T — A.  I  was  told  that  the  Congressman  from  that 
district  had  appointed  a  cadet,  and  that,  as  the  young  man  was  to  be  in  West  Point  for  four 
years,  there  would  be  no  vacancy  in  that  district  for  that  length  of  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  who  was  elected  Congressman  in  that  district  in  the  fall  of  1874  ?— A. 
I  may  have  known,  bnt  I  do  not  know  now. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  Congressman  elected  in  that  district  in  the  fall  of 
1874 1 — A.  I  may  have  known  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Wbitebouse,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  district  t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  send  Mrs.  Beardslee  to  see  him? — A.  No;  I  did  not  send  Mrs.  Beardslee  to 
see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  her  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Whitehouse  ? — A.  No ;  I  saw  him  myself. 
Q.  In  her  behalf  ?— A.  In  behalf  of  the  boy. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Wbitebouse  tell  you  that  be  could  not  appoint  the  boy  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  give  his  reason  that  the  boy  was  not  a  resident  of  his  district,  and  that 
he  could  not  give  any  certificate  unless  the  boy  had  been  there  for  two  years  ? — A.  He  did 
not  state  two  years ;  he  did  not  name  any  time. 

Q.  But  he  did  state  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  appoint  the  boy  because  he  was  not 
a  resident  of  his  district  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  Mr.  Whitehouse  ? — A.  I  cannot  precise  the  date.  It  was 
some  time  in  February,  1875.   I  came  to  Washington  on  purpose  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  other  Congressman  did  you  see  in  regard  to  it  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  other. 

Q.  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  the  only  one  you  sawT— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  advise  Mrs.  Beardslee  to  procure  an  appointment  from  the  Congressman 
of  the  district  in  which  she  lived  after  the  1st  of  January,  1875  f— A.  I  could  not  have  done 
so  since  I  knew  it  was  impossible. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  any  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject?— A.  I  have  had  with  her 
so  many  conversations  that  I  cannot  precise  what  conversations  I  bad  with  her. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  her  next  after  the  first  of  January,  1875,  and  where  ? — A.  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  precisely.  I  know  that  I  saw  her  once  in  New  York,  when  she  saw 
Mr.  Lilley  in  my  house. 

Q.  Was  she  present  when  the  $3,000  was  paid  to  Lilley  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  received 
no  money  from  her  yet. 

Q.  She  met  Mr.  Lilley  at  your  house  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  State  that  interview,  and  wben  it  was. — A.  If  my  memory  serves  me  faithfully,  I 
wrote  to  her  that  Mr.  Lilley  would  be  at  my  house  on  such  a  date.  I  remember  that  I  paid 
Mr.  Lilley  on  the  5th  of  March.    I  find  it  on  my  books. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  interview  before  you  paid  the  money. — A.  That  was  the 
only  time  that  Mr.  Lilley  was  in  my  house. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  time  when  the  money  was  paid  and  Mrs.  Beardslee  was  there  ? — A. 
Mrs.  Beardslee  was  not  present  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  came  afterward,  and  that 
Mr.  Lilley  came  a  second  time  to  my  house  the  same  day,  or  the  next  day,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Beardslee. 
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Q.  She  was  not  present  when  the  money  was  paid  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  1st  of  November,  1874,  and  the  5th  of  March,  1875,  how  many  times  did 
you  see  Mrs.  Beardsleef — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  State  to  the  best  of  your  recollection.— A.  /She  used  to  come  to  New  York  irregularly. 

Q.  You  saw  her  between  those  dates  t  —A.  Yes,  but  whether  I  saw  her  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  I  cannot  say.  I  may  have  seen  her  three  or  four  times,  and  I  may  have  seeu  her  only 
ones. 

Q.  At  every  time  yon  saw  her  did  yon  have  a  conversation  with  her  upon  the  subject  of 
a  cadetship  T — A.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  kuow  that  the  young  man,  who  was  appointed  from  the  district  in  which 
she  lived  in  the  spring  of  1874,  was  rejected  on  examination  t — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  young  man  named  Sturgis  was  appointed  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
heard  it,  but  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Sturgis  was  appointed  after  the  rejection  of  the  other,  and 
that  he  waa  making  such  a  record  at  West  Point  that  every  one  understood  he  could  not 
remain  there,  and  that,  therefore,  Mrs.  Beardslee  thought  there  would  be  a  chance  for  the 
appointment  in  the  district  in  which  she  lived.  Did  she  not  advise  you  of  all  that? — A  I 
cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  Mrs.  Beardslee  may  have  told  me, 
bnt  I  have  entirely  forgotten  if  Bhe  did. 

Q.  In  view  of  these  facts  did  you  not  advise  Mrs.  Beardslee  to  get  the  appointment  in  the 
district  where  she  lived  T— A.  I  should  have  preferred  at  all  times  that  she  got  the  appoint- 
ment there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  advise  her? — A.  My  preference  being  so,  I  certainly  must  so  have  ad- 
vised her. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  advise  her  to  pay  in  that  county  a  sum  of  money  as  counsel-fee  in  order 
to  induce  the  appointment  f— A.  Only  exactly  as  I  paid  a  lawyer  here. 

Q.  Then  you  did  advise  her  to  pay  a  counsel-fee,  as  you  would  pay  a  lawyer  here  T — A. 
Yes;  if  she  could  get  somebody  to  get  the  appointment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Beardslee  is  in  Washington  City  ? — A.  I  suppose  not. 
She  was  not  here  when  I  first  came  here.   I  do  not  think  she  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  F.  Seymour,  of  the  city  of  UticaT— A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Did  you  write  him  a  letter,  that  if  Mrs.  Beardslee's  son  could  be  appointed  you  would 
he  willing  to  pay  a  respectable  feet— A.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  having  written 
inch  a  letter. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  T— A.  If  the  letter  was  produced  I  should  recognize  my 
handwriting. 

Q-  I  want  to  know  how  positive  you  are  about  it.— A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  it. 

•  Do  you  know  John  F.  Seymour  T — A.  No. 

•  Do  you  know  Governor  Seymour  T — A.  I  know  him  from  reputation. 

Q.  Yon  know  both  of  them  by  reputation  T — A.  Yes  ;  I  know  who  they  are. 

Q.  State  whether  you  mean  to  testify,  on  your  oath,  that  all  the  money  which  Mrs.  Beards- 
»«  ever  paid  to  you,  connected  with  the  appointment  of  her  son  to  a  cadetship  at  the  Mili- 
ary Academy  at  West  Point,  was  $3,050.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caulpield  : 

Q.  Yon  paid  this  money  in  New  York  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  own  house  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Lilley  T — A.  Yes. 

<i-  Mrs.  Beardslee  was  not  present?— A.  Ne. 
.  Q.  How  long  had  you  that  money  in  your  possession  f — A.  No  time.  Mrs.  Beardslee  re- 
imbursed me  afterward. 

Q.  You  paid  your  own  money  first  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  paid  you  back  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  first  saw  Lilley  in  Washington  about  it  until  you  finally 
fl*itt— A.  I  never  saw  Lilley  in  Washington  about  it.    I  corresponded  with  him. 

Q-  Yon  did  not  come  to  Washington  to  see  bim  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  to  Washington  to 
•Mfk"  ^nite'lon8e-  One  day  the  father  of  one  of  my  pupils  came  to  my  house,  and  said, 

I' yon  go  to  see  Mr.  Wbitehouse,  you  may  get  an  appointment  from  him  for  your  proteg6i" 
•Ml started  for  Washington  to  see  Mr.  Wbitehouse. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  Mr.  Lilley  at  all  at  Washington  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  corresponding  with  Lilley  before  you  obtained  the  appoint- 
A.  A  month,  more  or  less.  , 

Q>  Then  you  began  to  correspond  with  him  about  the  1st  of  April  7 — A.  About. 

<J.  Was  it  the  appointment  or  the  nomination  you  received  from  him  t — A.  I  suppose  it 
*•*  the  nomination. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  sijroed  t— A.  By  the  Secretary  of  War. 

H.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hays  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? — A.  Never. 
Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Hays  7 — A.  Never. 

*i.  Do  you  know  him  7— A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  Mrs.  Beardslee  see  Mr.  Hays  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  saw  him  while  she 
was  in  Alabama  or  not    I  know  that  the  young  man  has  seen  him. 

Q.  How  came  yon  to  apply  to  Mr.  Lilley  T — A.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that 
question.  I  had  heard  ot  Mr.  Lilley,  and  I  wrote  to  half  a  dozen  parties  in  Washington 
about  this  appointment— parties  who  had  been  designated  to  me  by  different  persons.  I 
cannot  tell  their  names  because  they  have  not  remained  in  my  memory. 

Q.  There  were  several  persons  named  to  you  as  agents  who  could  procure  this  nomina- 
tion for  you  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  any  of  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  copies  of  your  letters,  and  do  you  retain  the  letters  yon  receive  f— A.  I 
Tetain  all  the  letters  which  I  receive,  and  I  keep  copies  of  all  the  important  letters  which  I 
•write,  but  not  of  all  my  letters. 

Q.  Have  you  got  at  home  the  letters  which  you  received  in  regard  to  these  persons  at 
Washington  who  could  get  this  appointment  for  you  ?— A.  I  suppose  I  have  some  of  them. 
I  would  not  swear  that  I  have  them  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  recommended  Lilley  to  you  or  how  you  got  into  correspondence 
with  him  about  it  T — A.  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  recollection. — A.  I  think  it  was  somebody  who  told  Mrs.  Beardslee, 
and  Mrs.  Beardslee  named  him  to  me. 

Q.  Had  you  written  to  Washington,  to  ascertain  from  any  one  here  who  could  give  you 
this  appointment  T — A.  I  had  written  to  get  a  list  of  all  the  vacant  appointments. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  write  T— A.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War's  Office  direct. 

Q.  Was  your  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary  oi  War  t — A.  To  him  or  to  some  person  in 
the  office.   I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  reply  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  must  have  got  a  reply,  since  I  got  a 
list  of  the  vacant  appointments.  I  remember  that  I  made  my  wife  write  to  her  sister  ;  and 
this  lady  wrote  to  Washington,  to  a  retired  officer  here,  who  went  to  the  War  Department, 
and  said  that  be  could  not  get  the  list,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  give  it  out. 

Q.  Where  does  your  wife's  sister  live  f — A.  She  lives  in  Chester,  Pa.    My  wife  is  an 
American,  and  has  friends  all  over. 

Q.  Why  did  you  write- to  your  wife's  sister  f— A.  Because  I  wanted,  through  her,  to  get 
that  information  through  some  person  living  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  she  had  means  of  getting  that  Information  ? — A.  Yes ;  through  her 
friends. 

Q.  What  friends  did  you  know  that  she  could  get  it  from  f — A.  She  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  Thomas,  an  old  retired  officer  here,  who  answered  that  he  could  not  get  me  that  in- 
formation. 

Q.  Was  it  he  who  replied  that  he  had  tried  to  get  that  list  from  the  Department,  and  could 
not  get  it  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  this  list  finally  obtained  T— A.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  list  that  was  printed 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  giving  the  names  of  all  the  vacant  districts  at  West  Point,  ao  that 
these  lists  have  been  published  In  the  papers. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  got  a  copy  of  it  from  the  War  Department  in  some 
way  f — A.  I  believe  I  did,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  examining  at  home  where  you  got  that  list? — A.  I  can.  certainly. 

S.  Examine  at  home  and  find  if  you  have  such  a  list ;  and,  if  so,  how  you  obtained  it, 
from  whom T— A.  I  will;  but,  evidently,  these  lists  have  been  published,  since  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  printed  list  of  the  vacancies  last  October. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  a  list  of  the  vacant  cadetsbips  at  West  Point  before  you  saw  it  pub- 
lished f — A.  Yes ;  but  not  a  reliable  one. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  unreliable  list  ? — A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question . 
(Question  repeated.) — A.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it  because  I  do  not  want  to  pot  anybody 
else  in  trouble.   Many  of  my  former  pupils  have  become  officers  in  the  Army,  and  if  I  ask 
them,  as  a  matter  of  friendship,  to  do  a  thing  for  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  put  them  in  trouble. 

Q.  Was  It  one  of  your  former  pupils  through  whom  you  obtained  it  f— A.  I  know  that  I 
wrote  to  one  of  my  former  pupils,  and  he  gave  me  a  partial  list,  which  he  would  not  vouch 
for. 

Q.  Where  was  this  former  pupil,  to  whom  you  wrote T — A.  He  was  in  the  Army. 
Q.  Located  at  what  point? — A.  I  beg  you  to  excuse  my  answering  that  question,  as  it 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  confidence. 

By  Mr.  Lord: 

Q.  Was  he  an  official  in  the  War  Department  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caulpield  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  this  was  an  officer  of  the  Army  to  whom  you  wrote,  but 
that  he  was  not  officially  connected  with  the  War  Department? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  said  ao. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  resident  of  Washington  City  at  the  timet — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  vacant  place  from  Alabama  on  the  list  which  you  obtained  from  this 
officer  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  obtain  that  list  ? — A.  Some  time  in  1*74. 
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Bj  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Yon  say  you  received  letters  from  Mr.  Lilley  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  bring  them  with  you  f — A.  I  brought  one  or  two  with  me,  but  not  all. 

Q.  Can  yon  produce  now  the  letters  that  you  brought  with  you  T — A.  They  are  at  my 
hotel,  and  I  will  produce  them. 

Q.  And  all  the  other  letters  that  Mr.  Lilley  wrote  you  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  bring  part  of  them,  and  not  all  of  them  f — A.  I  received  the  subpoena  on 
Saturday  evening.  I  have  a  school  of  240  pnpils ;  a  large  number  of  them  boarding  pupils. 
My  work  is  extremely  heavy,  and  en  Monday  I  told  my  book-keeper  to  go  through  all  the 
letters  for  the  first  six  months  of  1875,  and  to  get  me  all  the  correspondence  between  me  and 
Lilley.  Just  as  I  was  starting  yesterday  evening  he  handed  me  some  of  the  letters,  saying 
that  he  could  not  say  they  were  all  there ;  and  on  opening  one  of  them  I  found  that  half  of 
one  of  them  was  missing. 

Q.  Will  yon  file  with  this  committee  the  letters  that  you  brought  with  you,  and  also  pro- 
cure for  the  committee,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  remainder  of  them  ? — A.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  send  you  all  that  1  have. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  one  of  the  conditions  made  by  Mr.  Lilley  was  that  the 
boy  should  reside  sixty  days  in  Alabama  before  the  appointment  eonld  be  made?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  appointment  was  actually  made  before  he  went 
to  Alabama f — A.  I  understood  that  the  nomination  was  made,  bnt  that  the  appointment 
was  not  made.  The  young  man  when  he  went  to  Alabama  declared  that  he  had  been  for 
four  or  five  years  at  boarding-school  at  New  York,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Alabama  to 
take  residence  there.    That  is  what  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Lilley. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that,  before  the  nomination  could  be  made,  it  (was  necessary  for 
Hays  to  certify  that  the  boy  was  a  bona-fidt  resident  of  his  district  ?— A.  I  was  told  that  that 
was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so  T — A.  Lilley.  It  was  necessary  for  the  appointment  but  not  for  the 
nomination. 

Q.  Were  yon  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  appointment  followed  immediately  upon  the 
nomination  T — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  long  it  was  after  the  nomination  of  this  yonng  man  that  he  was 
appointed  f— A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  he  was  only  appointed  at  the  end  of  June, 
when  he  had  to  go  to  West  Point  for  examination.   He  received  an  order  to  report  there. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  understanding  that  the  appointment  was  not  made  until  after  the  ex- 
amination ? — A.  I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Stale  how  much  you  understood  from  Mr.  Lilley  that  he  was  to  pay  to  the  Congress- 
man who  made  this  appointment.— A.  He  assured  me  that  he  paid  Mr.  Hays  nothing ;  that 
is  what  be  told  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  believe  that  ?— A.  I  believed  that. 

Q.  Yon  believed  that  he  kept  the  whole  of  the  $3,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  the  appointment  was  to  come  from  the  fourth  district  of  Alabama  ? — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  by  opening  an  almanac  you  could  find  out  who  the  Congressman 
wast— A-  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  yon  that  if  Mr.  Hays  would  make  the  appointment  for  nothing, 
yon  could  do  better  for  Mrs.  Beardslee  than  to  pay  Lilley  $3,000  for  it  ? — A.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  get  an  appointment  anywhere  else  I  would  have  done  it. 

(Question  repeated.)— A.  I  tried,  and  did  not  succeed. 

(Question  again  repeated.)— A.  I  could  not  do  better. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  Mr.  Lilley  informed  you  that  the  appointment  was  made  from 
the  fourth  district  of  Alabama.— A.  Yes. 

Yon  have  stated  that  he  told  yon,  and  that  you  believed,  that  the  Congressman  who 
the  appointment  would  not  receive  a  penny  for  it. — A.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  af- 
firmed. 

Q.  Did  it  never  come  to  your  mind  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  member  from  that  dis- 
trict would  appoint  him  for  nothing,  you  had  better  see  that  member  in  person  rather  than 
to  pay  that  $3,000  to  Lilley  ?— A.  I  supposed  that  Lilley  had,  somehow,  some  influence 
over  him  which  I  could  not  have. 

(Question  repeated.)— A.  Of  course,  that  came  to  my  mind. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  see  him  ? — A.  Because  I  did  not  know  him  at  all ;  because  I  had  no 
influence  over  him. 

Q.  What  influence  did  you  suppose  Lilley  had  over  him  f — A.  I  could  but  make  suspi- 
cions there. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  that  Lilley  was  a  broker  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  appointments 
in  this  irregular  way  f — A.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  broker. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  ot  procuring  appointments  to  West  Point  in  an  irregular  way  for  parties 
not  residing  iu  the  district  of  the  Congressman  ? — A.  No ;  not  in  an  irregular  way. 
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Q.  Did  you  believe  that  Mr.  Lilley  was  engaged  in  a  fair,  open,  and  honorable  business 
in  thus  making  a  brokerage  of  these  cadetships  7 — A.  That  is  a  question  of  appreciation. 

Q.  Would  you  have  been  willing,  as  the  principal  of  a  school  in  New  York,  to  have  had 
the  facts  pertaining  to  this  matter,  and  your  connection  with  it,  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  f— A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  Last  week. 

(Question  repeated.) — A.  I  would. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  willing  to  have  these  last  two  or  three  questions  and  answers 
published  in  that  paper  f — A.  I  would. 

.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  f — A.  24  years. 
.  Where  did  you  come  from  f — A.  France. 

.  What  part  of  France  f— A.  I  was  born  in  a  little  village.   My  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. 

Q.  What  part  of  France  t— A.  I  was  sent  to  Switzerland  when  I  was  only  seven  years  of 
age ;  and  I  was  brought  up  in  Switzerland.  I  came  back  to  France  when  I  was  sixteen, 
and  spent  a  year  at  college.   Then  I  went  to  Paris  as  a  student. 

Q.  What  part  of  Frauce  were  you  bora  in  f— A.  I  was  bora  in  a  village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  1 — A.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  during  all  this  time  you  have  believed— honestly  believed — that  the  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  appointed  Guy  B.  Beardsloe  to  this  cadetahip  never  received  anything 
whatever  therefor? 

The  Witness.  Out  of  what  I  paid  Lilley  1 

Mr.  Lord.  I  do  not  want  you  to  connect  it  with  Lilley.  This  is  addressed  to  yonr  indi  - 
vidual  conscience. 

A.  I  supposed  that  at  some  time  or  other  Mr.  Lilley  had  rendered  him  a  service  for  which 
Mr.  Hays  put  that  appointment  at  his  disposal. 
Q.  You  supposed  that  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  Mr. Lilley  tell  yon  so?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  for  supposing  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  transaction  as  be- 
tween Lilley  and  Hays  f — A.  No  other  reason  than  that  Lilley  said  so. 

Q.  And  you  were  innocent  enough  to  believe  it?  Did  you  really  believe  that  Hays  actu- 
ally received  no  money  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  now  t — A.  I  do  believe  it  now. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  predicate  that  belief  T— A.  On  my  experience  of  life  and  of  men. 

Q.  And  your  notion  of  a  Congressman  is  that  he  would  not  receive  money  in  such  a 
way  ? — A.  l  do  not  believe  that  a  Congressman  would  be  fool  enough  to  receive  it. 

Q.  Did  you  kuow  that  by  offering  the  money  to  any  person  you  were  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  f— A.  I  knew  that  if  a  Congressman  received  money  he  would  .be  guilty  of  a  high 
crime. 

Q'  Did  you  know  that  the  person  who  offers  money  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  that  t— A.  For  twenty-odd  years. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  that  it  was  a  high  crime  to  offer  money  to  any  person  to  procure  a  posi- 
tion under  the  United  States  Government  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  that  t— A.  I  have  known  it  for  twenty  years  at  least. 
Q.  Then  you  were  aware  when  you  offered  this  money  to  Lilley  to  procure  this  appoint- 
ment you  were  violating  the  lawf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  violating  the  law  at  all. 

Q.  The  question  which  I  put  to  you  was  whether  you  were  aware  that  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  offer  of  money  to  any  person  to  procure  an  appointment  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  a  crime  T— A.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  This  ia  the  first 
time  I  heard  of  that. 

.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that?— A.  Yes. 

.  Have  yon  not  read  the  reports  in  the  case  of  Marsh,  the  fugitive  witness  to  Can- 
ada f — A.  I  have  read  the  papers  cursorily. 

Q.  Do  you  not  kuow  that  in  that  case  it  was  alleged  that  Marsh  made  the  bargain  with 
Mrs.  Belknap. 
The  Witness.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lord.  Not  at  all.  And  did  yon  not  learn,  in  that  case,  that  the  fact  that  Marsh 
offered  the  money  to  Mrs.  Belknap  was  a  high  crime  T— A.  I  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light ; 
and  I  do  not  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  the  fact  from  that  proceeding  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  compare 
my  proceeding  at  all  with  that  one. 

Q.  Did  yon  know,  when  yon  offered  this  money  to  Lilley.  that  you  were  violating  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  were  subjecting  yourself  to  fine  and  imprisonment  I  —  A.  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand it,  and  I  do  not  yet  so  understand  it. 

Q.  Now  I  want  you  to  reconsider  the  point  whether  you  believe,  and  thoroughly  and  fully 
believe,  that  this  Congressman  was  not  to  receive  one  farthing  f— A.  That  is  what  1  fully 
believe. 

Q.  Did  vou  know  the  Congressman  T— A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  his  name  when  you  saw  it  in  the  nomination  ?— A.  Evidently. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  know  something  of  his  reputation  in  Congress  7 — A.  No ;  nothing  what- 
ever, and  I  do  not  know  jet 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  had  written  certain  letters  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
which  had  been  very  much  questioned  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  never  know  that  he  had  been  called  by  some  other  name  than  Charles  f — A. 
No.  For  the  first  time  this  morning,  when  I  looked  into  the  Tribune  Almanac,  I  found  his 
nsme  spelled  Charier,  and  that  attracted  my  attention. 

Q  I  put  the  question  to  you  again,  whether,  in  the  light  of  all  this  case,  you  believe  that 
the  transaction  on  your  part,  and  the  transaction  on  Mr.  Lilley's  part,  in  procuring  this 
nomination,  before  the  boy  went  to  Alabama  at  all,  and  then  having  him  go  down  there 
under  those  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  residence,  (while  the  nomination  in 
fat  belonged  to  some  one  residing  in  that  district,)  was  a  fair,  truthful,  and  honorable  trans- 
action? 

The  Witness.  The  question  contains  two  points,  ono  concerning  me,  and  one  concerning 
Mr.  Lord.  You  may  answer  them  separately. 

A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  but  say  that  in  the  whole  transaction  I  had  nothing 
to  hide,  and  no  personal  interest  to  serve,  but  was  simply  acting  for  the  good  of  the  boy 
whom  I  had  taken  charge  of.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  way  it  is  through  my  great  desire  to 
do  what  I  thought  right  to  do  for  the  boy. 

Q.  How  in  respect  of  Mr.  Lilley  T — A.  As  regards  Mr.  Lilley's  transactions  with  the  Con- 
gressman, I  can  say  nothing ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  you  regarded  it  as  a  fair,  open,  truthful,  and  honorable  trans- 
tenon  on  his  part  T— A.  It  depends  altogether  on  circumstances. 

Q.  From  all  the  circumstances  that  you  know  t — A.  There  was  nobody  to  apply  for  that 
eadetship  in  that  district. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  7— A.  From  what  Lilley  told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  of  it  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  district  in  the  United  States,  under  the  pressure  of  recent 
•wots,  which  does  not  contain  a  person  who  would  be  willing  to  take  such  a  eadetship  f — 
A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  there  are  f — A.  I  think  that  in  all  the  new  States  of  the 
West  there  may  be. 

Q.  Take  the  States  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  7 — A.  Of  course,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  hut  a  mere  suspicion. 

.  Q-  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  rebellion  in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  few  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Did  you  know  that  the  State  of  Alabama  was  one  of  the  States  that  were  in  rebellion  T— 
A.  ies. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  State  of  Alabama  raised  a  great  many  soldiers  in  that  war  T— 
A.  0,  yes ;  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Alabama,  with  other  Southern  States,  had  been  greatly  impov- 
erished by  that  war  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  in  Mr.  Hays's  district  is  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa 7— A.  I  knew  it 
"toward ;  i  did  not  know  it  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  inhabitants  that  city  has  t — A.  I  have  looked  in  a  geography, 
*nd  I  taw  that  Tuscaloosa  has  a  population  of  1,800  or  2,000. 

Q-  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  now  in  the  State  of  Alabama  (calling  to  mind  the  circum- 
•tanees  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention)  any  district  that  has  not  some  yonng  man 
>n  it,  willing  to  take  a  eadetship  at  West  Point  7 — A.  I  can  perfectly  well  understand  that 
•nch  a  state  of  things  can  exist. 

Mr.  Lob  d.  The  question  is  one  of  belief,  not  of  idle  speculation. 

The  Witness.  Yon  put  me  questions  which  are  questions  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  Lord.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  your  present  belief  on  the  subject. — A.  I  think 
that  with  the  position  of  the  South  to  the  North,  and  the  opposition  of  the  S  juth  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  North,  there  may  be  a  district  in  which  there  may  be  nobody  willing  or 
•nxioos  to  go  to  West  Point. 

Q.  Did  you  believe,  when  yon  heard  that  this  appointment  was  to  be  made  from  the  4th 
district  of  Alabama,  (the  district  represented  by  Charles  Hays, )  that  there  was  no  person  in 
that  district  willing  to  take  the  appointment  7 — A.  I  did  not  inquire.  I  had  no  belief  or 
unbelief.    I  was  told  that  there  was  none. 

Q.  Did  yon  believe  that  statement? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  in  regard  to  it  beyond  Mr.  Lilley  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  write  to  the  Congressman  on  the  subject »— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lilley  since  you  came  to  Washington  yesterday  ? — A.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Lilley  twice  since  I  have  been  here,  and  talked  this  matter  over  with  him  both  times. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Lilley  before  you  came  to  see  the  committee  7 — A.  Because 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  was  going  to  give  his  name,  and  that  I  have  taken  his  state- 
ments as  true,  and  I  wanted  to  claim  that  I  did  nothing  against  the  law,  and  that  it  was  for 
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him  to  come  before  the  committee,  and  to  testify  as  to  the  inner  facts  of  the  case ;  that  for 
me,  I  was  only  an  outsider,  in  a  certain  manner. 

Q.  Does  he  claim  to  you  that  he  kept  the  whole  $3,000  T— A.  That  is  what  he  claims  most 
emphatically. 

Q.  Did  he  so  claim  to-day  ?— A.  Yea ;  every  time  ;  without  any  hesitation  or  question  of 
mine. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Hays  never  had  a  cent  of  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  Mr.  Hays  gave  him  the  appointment  without,  any 
consideration  7 — A.  He  stated  that  it  was  his  business,  and  that  he  (Lilley)  had  a  great 
many  presents  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  these  Congressmen  were  ready  to  confer  cadetships 
on  him  f — A.  He  gave  no  reason. 

Q.  And,  as  you  understood  from  Mr.  Lilley,  Mr.  Hays  received  no  compensation  whatever 
for  this  appointment  ?— A.  That  is  what  I  have  been  assured. 

Q.  No  consideration  in  any  way  T — A.  No  ;  I  have  not  been  told  that.  I  have  been  told 
that  he  received  nothing  for  this  appointment.  What  do  you  call  consideration  f  Suppose 
I  save  your  life  ? 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Lilley  saved  Mr.  Hays's  life  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that  he  had  ever  conferred  any  great  favor  on  Mr.  Hays  T— A. 
No ;  he  said  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  that  Mr.  Hays  had  never  received  any  consideration  for  this  appoint* 
merit ;  or  did  he  claim  that  he  had  conferred  any  favor  on  Mr.  Hays,  so  that  Hays  gave 
him  the  appointment  T— A.  There  are  two  questions.  As  to  the  first  question,  he  claimed 
that  Hays  had  never  received  anything  for  this  appointment.  As  to  the  second,  he  aaid 
nothing. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  claim  that  anything  bad  ever  transpired  between  him  and  Hays 
which  induced  Hays  to  confer  on  him  this  appointment  f— A.  No ;  he  didn't  say  anything; 
about  it. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Lilley  said  he  had  received  many  such  presents  f — 
A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Many  such  presents  for  what  f 
The  Witness.  Presents  of  what  f 

Mr.  Caulfield.  No ;  presents  for  what  T — A.  Presents  of  appointments. 
Mr.  Caulfield.  I  thought  you  meant  that  be  had  received  many  such  presents  as  $3,000 
for  appointments. 

The  Witness.  No  ;  that  be  bad  received  many  such  appointments  from  Congressmen. 
Q.  Did  he  claim  that  he  had  received  many  such  presents  as  $3,000  for  giving  away 
inch  appointments  T — A.  No ;  he  said  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  From  whom  did  he  say  that  he  bad  received  such  kind  of  presents  besides  Hays  f — 
A.  He  said  that  he  had  received  at  least  twenty  such  presents. 

Q.  That  is,  that  he  had  been  presented  with  at  least  twenty  cadetships,  for  which  he  had 
paid  nothing  T — A.  For  which  be  paid  nothing. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  who  had  presented  him  these  cadetships  besides  Hays  f — A.  No ;  he 
mentioned  no  names. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  he  say  came  from  Hays  T — A.  Only  this  one,  I  suppose.  He 
did  not  mention  any  other. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  not  received  them  all  from  Hays  f — A.  The  inference  was  that 
he  had  received  them  from  oiher  persons  than  Hays. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  distinctly  that  this  was  the  only  appointment  he  ever  got  Hays  to 
make  T— A.  I  did  not  ask  him  the  question,  and  he  did  not  say  anything  about  it.  He 
aaid  he  had  received  at  different  times  presents  of  this  kind  from  Congressmen  who  had 
nobody  in  their  own  district  to  appoint,  and  that  at  least  twenty  young  men  had  entered 
under  these  circumstances,  and  that  sixteen  of  them  were  to-day  occupying  a  very  respecta- 
ble rank  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  these  Congressmen  who  made  these  appointments  were  living  or 
dead  1 — A.  No. 

.  Did  he  say  how  long  he  has  been  in  business  in  this  city  f— A.  No. 
.  About  how  old  a  man  is  bef — A.  Abont  fifty,  I  should  say. 
Q.  Do  you  know  bow  long  he  has  resided  in  Washington  T — A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  know 
he  has  been  here  for  many  years. 

Q  Did  you  hear  of  Lilley  through  Mrs.  Beardslee  or  through  some  one  else  T — A.  I  do 
not  recollect  exactly. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  recollection. — A.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  through  Mrs.  Beardslee. 
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Washington,  D\  C,  March  15,  1876. 

William  Lilley  svrorn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside  in  Washington  City. 
I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  T — A.  I  came  here  in  the  early  part  of  1861  to  reside 
permanently. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  paper  of  which  this  [handing  a  printed  form  to  the  witness]  is 
•  copy  T — A.  I  presume  that  this  is  a  copy. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  the  original  of  this  paper  to  Professor  Charlier,  of  New  York  City  ? — 
A  I  did. 

Q.  And  received  $3,000  from  him  in  consideration  of  it  f— A.  Not  in  consideration  of  this 

Q.  Ton  received  $3,000  from  him  ? — A.  Yes ;  for  my  services  in  procuring  that  paper,  not 
for  that  paper. 

<J.  Do  you  know  Charles  Hays,  whose  name  appears  on  that  paper  T — A.  Yes. 

(j.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  got  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  have  you  known  him? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, I 
think  that  I  have  known  him  three  or  four  years.   It  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Guy  R.  Beardslee  T — A.  I  never  knew  him.  In  fact.  I  never  Baw  him 
bat  once. 

Q.  Where  was  that  T— A.  Here. 

Q.  When  t — A.  It  was  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Alabama,  whatever  date  that  was. 

Q.  8tate  whether  the  day  that  you  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Alabama  was  when  he  was 
going  down  to  fix  a  residence  there. — A.  That  is  my  lecollection  of  it. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  him  was  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Alabama,  to  fix  his  residence  in  that  8tate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  that  was  before  or  after  you  delivered  this  certificate  to  Professor  Char- 
lier T— A.  It  was  about  the  time. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.) — A.  I  presume  that  it  may  have  been  afterward. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  t — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have,  but  it  was  not  many 
days  afterward. 

Q.  State  whether,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  you  saw  him  on  bis  way  to 
Alabama  before  or  after  you  delivered  to  Professor  Charlier  the  paper  of  which  this  is  a  copy. — 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  after. 

Q.  The  certificate  which  you  took  to  Professor  Charlier  you  read,  of  course  T— A.  I  pre- 
sume I  did. 

Q.  You  knew  its  contents  f — A.  Yes ;  I  knew  exactly  what  it  contained.  The  paper 
which  I  gave  to  Professor  Charlier  was  simply  an  indication  of  Guy  R.  Boardslee's  appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  Was  it  an  appointment  or  a  nomination  T — A.  A  nomination.  I  gave  to  Professor 
Charlier  what  is  called  an  appointment.  You  may  call  it  a  nomination.  It  is  the  first 
paper  that  is  issued  in  matters  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper  and  state  whether,  according  to  your  best  recollection,  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial copy  of  the  paper  which  you  gave  to  Professor  Charlier. — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
reading  the  paper,  but  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  whether  you  read  it  T — A.  Yes ;  I  would  have  some  doubt, 
because  I  handle  a  great  many  papers,  and  I  would  hardly  read  tbat  entire  form,  although 
I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  you  delivered  the  paper  to  Professor  Charlier,  that  the 
law  required  an  actual  residence  of  the  cadet  in  the  distnct  from  which  he  is  appointed  1 — 
A-  I  did  not  at  that  time.  I  gave  the  paper  to  Professor  Charlier,  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  the  boy  should  proceed  to  Alabama  and  make  a  residence ;  that  was  the 
arrangement  I  made  with  him.  My  recollection  is,  and  my  understanding  then  was,  that 
that  completed  the  law.  I  subsequently  learned,  however,  that  it  hardly  did. 

Q.  Where  was  the  paper  filled  out  that  you  delivered  to  Professor  Charlier  1— A.  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  By  whom  T — A.  I  presume  by  Hays.  It  was  certainly  signed  by  Hays,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  it  was  filled  out  by  him. 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection  f — A.  That  is  my  recollection,  but  I  am  not  positive 
•boat  it.   It  may  be  tbat  I  filled  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  you  filled  it  f — A.  I  doubt  about  everything  that  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember. 

Q.  That  is  yonr  best  recollection  in  regard  to  it  f— A.  The  chances  are  about  equal  that 
I  filled  it  up  or  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Think  of  it  long  enough  to  give  us  your  best  recollection. — A.  My  best  recollection  is 
just  the  answer  that  I  have  given  you,  that  the  chances  are  about  equal  that  I  filled  it  up, 
but  I  do  not  positively  state  that  I  did  or  tbat  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Question  repeated. — A.  If  I  were  going  to  decide  the  question  I  should  say  that 
filled  it  up.  but  I  do  not  know  that   The  original  of  that  paper  would  settle  that  question. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  went  to  New  York  City  you  understood  that  the  boy  lived  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  understood  that  he  was  going  to  school  in  New 
York  City,  and  had  been  for  four  or  five  years  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  understand  his  residence  to  be  f — A.  His  father  was  dead,  as  I  under- 
stood  it,  and  he  bad  not  made  up  his  mind  fully  where  he  would  make  his  resideuce. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  a  mother f — A.  No;  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  & 
mother. 

.  Had  you  heard  it  T — A.  Yes. 

.  Where  did  you  understand  she  lived  f — A.  That  I  did  not  know. 
.  Did  you  not  understand  that  she  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York  T — A.  No. 
Q.  You  did  not  understand  that  she  lived  in  the  State  of  Alabama  7— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  understood  that  she  did  not  live  in  Alabama  f — A.  Certainly.;  The  boy's  accept- 
ance of  the  appointment  would  give  you  far  more  information  on  the  suhject  than  anything* 
I  could  say  to  you.   I  think  he  stated  that  he  never  lived  in  Alabama ;  that  he  had  been 
going  to  school  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  Where  is  that  statement? — A.  In  the  War  Department,  of  course  ;  that  will  be  the 
boy's  acceptance  ;  that  runs  in  my  mind  as  being  the  answer. 

Q.  What  officer  of  the  War  Department  did  you  see  on  the  subject  T — A.  I  never  saw 
any. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  any  such  statement  in  the  War  Department  T — A.  The 
boy  told  me  that  he  had  signed  it,  or  was  going  to  sign  it.    I  think  he  showed  it  to  me. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  did  he  make  the  statement  1 — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Hays  on  the  subject  of  that  appointment? — A.  I  first 
spoke  to  Mr.  Hays  with  reference  to  it,  perhaps «  month  or  more  before  it  was  completed. 

Q.  At  what  place  ?— A.  Either  in  the  Capitol,  or  at  his  house,  or  at  my  house. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Washington  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  transaction  of  the  kind  you  ever  had  with  Mr.  Hays  ?— A.  Yes ;  it 
was  the  first  transaction  I  had  with  him  of  any  sort. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  transaction  of  the  sort  you  ever  had  with  anybody  T— A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  cadetships  have  you  sold  in  such  a  way  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  cadetships  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  Professor  Charlier  that  you  had  twenty  of  those  cadetships 

? resented  to  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  saying  that  I  had  twenty.    I  remember  saying  to 
'rofessor  Charlier  that  I  had  put  several  boys  in  the  Military  Academy. 
Q.  Did  you  mention  the  number  twenty  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
Mr.  Lord.  Mr*  Charlier  says  that  you  told  him  that  you  put  in  twenty  cadets,  and  that 
there  are  sixteen  of  them  now  in  the  Regular  Army. 
The  Witness.  There  are  some  of  them  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Professor  Charlier  that  you  had  had  twenty  such  cadetships  presented 
to  you  and  that  sixteen  of  the  young  men  were  in  the  Kegular  Army  T— A.  My  recollection 
is,  that  I  stated  that  I  put  in  several.  I  do  not  think  I  said  twenty,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  number. 

Q.  Name  any  other  person  from  whom  you  solicited  or  who  offered  you  an  appointment 
as  cadet,  and  for  which  appointment  you  received  money. — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I 
have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  cadetships  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  remember  as  far 
back  as  that  receiving  from  the  Delegate  from  New  Mexico,  I  think,  three  cadetships  as  a 
present,  and  my  recollection  is,  that  I  got  two  from  the  Delegate  from  Colorado. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  New  Mexico  Delegate  f — A.  J.  Francisco  Chaves. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? — A.  In  New  Mexico. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  other  one  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  his  name. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? — A.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  Before  Colorado  was  organized  into  a  Territory  ? — A.  No.   It  must  have  been  organ- 
ized into  a  Territory  at  the  time. 
Q.  Was  he  the  first  Delegate  from  the  Territory  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  cases  ?— A.  They  are  the  only  cases  that  I  call  to  miud,  and  they 
were  investigated  by  Congress.  There  was  also  another  case  of  Mr.  Cotfroth,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   That  has  also  been  investigated  by  Congress. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  cases  ? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other  case. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  transaction  was  the  first  business  transaction  you  bavo  ever  had 
with  Hays  ?— A.  If  you  call  this  a  business  transaction,  it  was.  I  do  not  call  it  a  business 
transaction.  A  business  transaction  implies  consideration  of  some  sort. 

Q.  Is  it  the  first  transaction  that  you  ever  had  with  him  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  the  only- 
transaction. 

Q.  Had  you  any  transaction  with  him  where  other  persons  acted  as  between  you  and 
him  ?— A.  No  ;  I  never  wouid  have  anything  of  that  sort ;  if  I  had  any  transaction  I  would 
go  to  himself. 
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Q.  How  much  of  this  money  did  yon  pay  him,  directly  or  indirectly  7 — A.  Not  s  dollar ; 
not  t  sixpence ;  nor  did  he  ever  stipulate  to  receive  one  sixpence,  nor  was  a  sixpence  ever 
talked  about  between  us. 

Q.  How  much  has  he  received  of  it  since  that  time,  directly  or  indirectly  t— A,  He  never 
received  a  dollar  from  me  iu  the  world. 

Q.  From  any  person  f — A.  From  no  person,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  certainly  not  on  that  ac- 
count 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  you  now  have  that  $3,000,  or  the  representative  of  the  $3,000  as 
your  own  property,  without  having;  repaid,  or  given  away  any  part  of  it  to  anybody  7 — A.  I 
do,  moat  unequivocally.  I  do  not  claim  tha  I  have  it,  because  I  spent  it,  but  I  claim  to 
have  never  used  one  single  dollar  of  that  $3,000  except  to  supply  my  own  wants. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  Mr.  Hays,  the  person  who  appointed  this  cadet,  never  had  any 
consideration  therefor,  directly  or  indirectly  7 

The  With  ess.  From  me  t 

Mr.  Lord.  From  anybody. 

A  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  any  one  has  ever  paid  him  a  dollar  it  has  been  unknown  to 
me. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  and  believe  that  Mr.  Hays  made  this  folse  certificate  without  any 
consideration  whatever  f — A.  He  made  the  certificate  without  any  consideration  whatever, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  knew  at  the  time  when  you  filled  it  np  that  the  boy  never  had  resided  in  his 
district t — A.  Yes;  but  having  stipulated  with  Professor  Cbarlier  that  this  boy  should  not 
■Tail  himself  of  the  certificate  until  he  had  been  to  the  State  of  Alabama  aud  had  acquired  a 
residence  there,  I  thought  that  filled  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  fill  up  the  certificate  that  Beardslee  bad  been  an  actual  bona-fidt 
resident  of  the  county  of  Choctaw,  in  his  district,  for  over  two  years  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  such  a  county  as  Choctaw  in  Mr.  Hays's  district  unless 
that  he  told  you  T — A.  He  never  did  tell  me.  With  a  little  thought  I  could  tell  the  coun- 
ties that  compose  his  district.   Hays  never  told  me  Choctaw,  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  resided  in  Alabama  t— A.  No,  sir. 

<<.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  Washington  t— A.  I  am  originally  from  Kentucky. 

Q.  Gits  me  the  counties  that  compose  Mr.  Hays'  district  f — A.  I  cannot  give  you  all  of 
them,  tor  there  are  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  could.  Give  me  any  of  them  besides  Choctaw.— A.  Perhaps  I  can- 
not, because  I  was  trying  to. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  time. — A.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  name  one. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  principal  place  in  the  county  of  Choctaw  7— A.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  any  principal  places  there.    I  think  the  towns  are  all  small  there. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  is  any  population  whatever,  or  any  village  whatever  in  the 
county  of  Choctaw  t— A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  I  should  hesitate  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  central  or  a  remote  county  in  hia  district  t— A.  It  is  re- 
mote. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  it  was  nut  into  this  certificate  f— A.  No,  sir. 
<i,  Why  was  it  put  into  the  certificate  7— A.  Simply  because  the  name  happened  to  come 
to  me,  I  presume. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that  T— A.  Yes :  I  will  swear  to  what  I  know  positively. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Hays  live  in  Choctaw  County  7— A.  No ;  he  lives  at  Haysville. 

<f.  In  what  county  7 — A.  It  is  in  Hays  County,  is  it  not  T 

Mr.  Lord.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  thiuk  it  is  Haysville,  Hays  County. 

Q.  Gi?e  us  some  other  county  of  the  seven  or  eight  or  nine  in  his  district. — A.  I  cannot 
for  the  moment  call  one  to  mind. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  as  a  fact  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  county  of  Choctaw  before  you  saw 
Mr.  Hays  in  reference  to  this  transaction  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  it  four  hundred  thou- 
sand times,  probably,  in  the  Congressional  Directory,  which  I  handle  every  day ;  twenty  or 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  times  a  day  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  probably. 

Q.  Is  that  in  connection  with  this  business  of  cadetships  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  but  in  connection 
with  my  general  business. 

Q.  *ou  say  on  your  oath,  that  Mr.  Hays  did  not  mention  to  you  the  county  of  Choctaw  t 
— A.  1  do,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  or  recollection  goes. 

Q.  The  question  is,  how  positive  you  are  on  that  subject. — A.  I  am  pretty  positive. 

Q.  Will  you  say  absolutely  that  Hays  did  not  mention  it  T — A.  I  would  come  very  near 
savin?  so  absolutely. 

Q.  Will  you  quite  f — A.  Yes,  I  would ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  say  quite,  Mr. 
Hays  compelled  me  to  promise  that  this  boy  would  be  a  resident  of  his  district.  Said  he, 
*  If  you  agree  that  this  boy  shall  be  a  resident  of  my  district,  I  will  give  you  this  appoint- 
ment ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  it,"  I  thiuk  he  said  that  he  had  appointed  two 
or  three,  and  that  they  had  all  failed.  I  think  he  said  three. 

Q.  He  did  not  know,  however,  that  the  boy  did  not  live  in  his  State,  and  he  stipulated 
with  you  that  he  should  1— A.  Yes ;  but  be  did  not  know  that  the  boy  whom  I  was  going 
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to  select  did  not  live  in  bis  district.  That  was  an  innocent  deception  on  ray  part  practiced 
on  Mr.  Hays. 

Q.  Then  why  did  he  stipulate  that  the  boy  should  live  in  his  district  f— A.  Probably  be- 
cause he  feared  I  might  take  one  residing  somewhere  else.   I  presume  that  that  was  it. 

Q.  Give  the  words  which  Hays  used  to  you  when  be  stipulated  with  you  and  promised 
you  the  appointment,  provided  yon  would  have  the  boy  reside  in  bis  district  T — A.  I  asked 
Mr.  Hays  to  give  me  this  appointment.  Said  he,  "  If  you  have  a  boy  in  my  district  to  till 
it,  I  will."  Said  I,  "  All  right,  I  will  find  a  boy  in  yonr  district  to  fill  it  ;'T  and  that  is  al 
that  Mr.  Hays  knew. 

Q.  When  he  saw  the  name  of  Guy  R.  Beardslee,  did  be  inquire  where  he  lived  t— A.  He 
did.  He  asked  me  then. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  f — A.  I  told  him  he  was  a  bona-fide  resident  at  some  spring, 
(I  forget  the  name, )  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama,  and  then  he  signed  the  certificate.  What- 
ever consequence  attaches  to  that,  I  am  willing  to  answer  for  it.  None  of  it  belongs  to 
Mr.  Hays,  and  I  do  not  wish  him  to  have  to  shoulder  any.  If  there  is  any  wrong  in  it,  it 
belongs  to  me. 

Q.  What  inducement  did  you  hold  ont  to  Mr.  Hays  to  give  you  this  certificate  t— A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  State  all  that  occurred  between  yon  on  the  subject  at  any  time  or  place.— A.  I  think 
that  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Hays  in  regard  to  this  matter  f — A.  I  think  only 
the  times  that  I  have  named— ibe  time  that  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  the  time  that  he 
signed  the  certificate. 

Q.  Twice  f— A.  Twice. 

Q.  State  all  that  occurred  between  you  and  him  the  first  time.— A.  I  have  already  done 
so. 

Q.  State  it  again. — A.  The  interview  was  my  simply  approaching  him  and  asking  for 
this  appointment. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  him.— A.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  that  appointment  to  West 
Point.  Said  I,  "  You  have  a  vacancy  at  West  Point."  He  said,  "Yes,  and  it  has  given  me 
some  trouble."  Said  I,  *' Give  it  to  me."  Said  be,  "If  you  have  a  boy  in  my  district  I 
will,  for  I  caunot  find  one  to  fill  it."   That  was  all  that  passed. 

Q.  What  occurred  the  second  timef — A.  I  think  he  gave  me  the  certificate,  and  I  filled 
it  up  and  he  signed  it.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  talk  about  it  except  only  this:  He 
said,  "  Is  this  boy  an  actual  resident  of  my  district  ?*'  and  I  said  "  Yes."  I  guess  that  that 
is  all  that  passed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  has  ever  been  broached  between  us  since. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  he  said  at  the  second  conversation  7 — A.  Yes. 

-  Q.  At  what  time  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  appointed  two  or  three,  and  that  they  had 
failed  T — A.  He  told  me  that  in  the  first  interview.  He  mentioned  it  as  the  reason  for  his 
willingness  to  give  the  appointment  to  me.  I  think  he  said  that  three  had  failed,  but  I 
am  sure  he  said  two. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  request  any  other  person  to  see  Mr.  Hays  on  this  subject  T— A.  Never.  I 
knew  Mr.  Hays  very  intimately.   I  saw  bim  almost  daily. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  daily  T — A.  Here  at  the  Capitol.   I  am  here  every  day. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Hays  board  when  he  was  in  Washington  T— A.  I  think  he  was  keeping 
house  in  Georgetown  most  of  the  time.   He  boarded  for  a  little  while  at  the  Imperial. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  his  house  in  Georgetown  T— A.  Yes,  aud  he  has  been  often  at  my 
house. 

Q.  Where  did  your  acquaintance  with  him  first  commence  ? — A.  In  Washington.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  particular  occasion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  saw  young  Beardslee  when  Beardslee  was  heref — A.  I  do 
not  know ;  he  may  possibly  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  Professor  Chariier  offered  you  this  money,  that  you 
were  committing  a  criminal  offense  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

-  Q.  Do  you  know  it  now? — A.  I  have  already  answered  that,  but  I  will  answer  it  again. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  criminal  offense.  1  think  it  lacks  the  very  essential  of  criminality, 
which  is  intent.  The  act  was  innocent  on  my  part.  I  believed  that  to  be  the  law,  aud  1 
believe  it  now. 

►  Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  statute  which  makes  it  a  Crime  to  receive  money  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  an  appointment  under  the  United  States  Government  f — A.  No,  I  do 
not.   I  know  that  there  was  one.  « 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  that  that  law  was  repealed  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  repealed 
several  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  this  paper  filled  up  at  this  date  t— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  f— A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  usually  got  to  work  at  my  office 
between  9  and  10,  and  it  was  filled  up  probably  between  that  time  and  the  middle  of  (he  day. 
1  think  I  left  for  New  York  the  same  evening,  or  within  a  day  or  so. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  say  whether  it  was  filled  up  at  10  o'clock,  at  12  o'clock,  or  at  2  o'clock  T — 
A.  I  haven't  the  slightest  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  filled  up  at  your  house  in  the  evening? — A.  It  was  not. 
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Q.  Can  yon  fix  the  hour  that  it  was  filled  up — between  10  end  4  T — A.  No ;  there  wu  no 
circumstance  that  would  call  it  to  my  recollection.  I  usually  got  to  my  desk  about  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  sum  of  money  you  have  ever  received  for  such  an  appointment? — A. 
It  is  at  least  for  a  dozen  yean. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  aggregate  that  you  have  received  for  such  appointments  T— A.  I 
cannot. 

Q.  Is  that  the  largest  sum  you  have  received  in  any  case  f — A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  sum  T— A.  I  received  nearly  twice  as  much  on  one  occasion.  I 
taink  I  got  for  one  of  those  cadet  ships  that  Chaves  gave  me,  $4,50U  or  $5,000.  His  giving 
it  to  me  waa  a  pure  accident. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hays  ever  get  any  other  appointment  for  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  procured  an  appointment  of  cadet  for  you  from  anybody  else  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  get  any  other  office  for  you  from  anybody  else  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Hays  ever  get  you  any  other  appointment  than  that  one  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is 
the  only  transaction  I  ever  had  with  him. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Hays  and  you  first  spoke  about  this  cadetship,  had  you  been  ap- 
plied to  for  Beardslee  T — A.  Tes ;  probably  six  months  before  that. 

Q.  Had  you  been  trying  to  get  this  same  appointment  from  other  Congressmen  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  mention  it  to  Mr.  Hays  before  T — A.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  it 
until  a  short  time  before  that. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  know  that  he  had  it  7 — A.  I  think  there  was  a  list  published,  show- 
ing the  vacancies.  There  generally  is — I  will  correct  my  answer  there.  I  had  spoken  to 
otter  Congressmen.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  John  Cessna,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  will  have  a  vacancy 
next  year,  and  I  will  send  this  boy  into  your  district  now.  He  has  set  his  heart  on  West 
Point,  and  we  will  make  a  bona-fide  resident  of  him."  He  entertained  the  idea  for  a  tittle 
while,  but  finally  he  said,  "  I  will  not  do  it ;  it  will  get  us  all  into  trouble." 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  Beardslee  was  appointed  7— A.  It  would  be  the  bulk  end  of 
a  year  before  that.  I  was  providing  to  send  him  into  Cessna's  district  to  make  him  a  bona- 
fcdt  resident 

Q.  And  Cessna  told  you  that  it  would  get  you  into  trouble  f— A.  He  said  that  it  would  get 
nt  all  into  trouble. 

Q.  If  Cessna  told  you  that  that  act  would  get  you  all  into  troubla,  how  can  you  say  that 
you  supposed  you  were  acting  all  right  when  you  sent  this  boy  into  Alabama  f— A.  I  dis- 
agreed entirely  with  Mr.  Cessna,  and  I  considered  myself  as  good  a  lawyer  as  he. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Hays  what  Cessna  told  you  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  divulge  to  Hays  that  Cessna  would  not  do  this  because  it  would  get  you 
ell  into  trouble f — A.  Cessna  hesitated  in  the  first  place,  but  finally  said,  "  I  will  not  do  it; 
it  will  get  us  all  into  trouble." 

Q.  That  was  a  year  before  T — A.  It  was  the  bulk  end  of  a  year. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  were  trying  for  six  months  to  get  this  appointment  for  Beardslee f— 
A  I  mean  to  say  that  six  months  intervened.   I  doubt  if  I  tried  much. 

Q.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  it  7— A.  Professor  Charlier.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
*rote  to  me,  but  he  either  wrote  me  a  letter  or  we  had  an  interview.  I  thought  probably  he 
had  mitten  me  a  letter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  date,  I  searched  for  that  letter, 
•nd  could  not  find  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  hear  about  this  boy  at  all  t— A.  By  Professor  Charlier. 

<J.  If  Professor  Charlier  saw  you,  where  did  he  see  yout — A.  He  saw  me  here  or  he  wrote 
tome. 

<j.  How  did  he  know  that  you  could  procure  this  appointment?— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  How  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hays  had  this  appointment  T — A.  I  think  I  saw  the  list 
published. 

Q-  You  think  that  that  is  the  way  you  got  it  f — A.  Yes.   They  publish  the  lists. 

Q  What  relations  of  business  or  friendship  of  so  intimate  a  character  existed  between  you 
end  Hays  as  to  enable  you  to  obtain  such  a  favor  from  him  so  easily  ?— A.  He  did  not  con- 
sider it  such  a  favor.  There  were  no  business  relations  between  us  and  no  particular  inti- 
•nacy .  I  have  always  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  I  happened  to  strike  him  in  a  despondent 
<Bood  about  the  want  of  success  of  his  other  boys. 

.  Mr.  Lord.  It  is  fair  that  the  witness  should  understand  that  there  never  was  such  a  re- 
jection of  boys  in  Mr.  Hays's  district,  because  I  understand  from  members  from  Alabana  that 
'here  was  no  other  nomination  ? 
The  Witness.  I  am  giving  you  my  recollection  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield  : 

_  Q-  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  put  the  name  of  Choctaw  County  in  that  nomination, 
•imply  because  the  name  happened  to  come  to  you  f — A.  No ;  1  presume  I  took  it  from  the 
Congressional  Directory. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  Choctaw  is  in  his  district  T— A.  I  know  thai  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory so  states  it. 

Q.  Then  you  just  took  that  county  and  stuck  it  in  t — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  way  I 
did  it. 

Q.  Did  this  boy  go  to  reside  in  Choctaw  County  f — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did.  I  know 
that  he  started  to  Alabama  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  be  went  to  the  county  of  Choctaw  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  went  to  Alabama  at  all  ? — A.  I  know  that  he  said  he  was  going 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  staid  there,  if  he  did  go  f — A.  I  think  he  staid  two  or 
three  months ;  I  saw  him  on  his  return. 
Q.  You  saw  him  going  and  coming  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  saw  him  but  once.— A.  I  think  I  saw  him  going  and 
returning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  more  than  these  two  times  f — A.  I  guess  not,  but  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  one  of  those  times. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hays  ever  ask  you  for  anr  of  this  money  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  never  was  any 
sort  of  understanding  between  me  and  Hays  that  he  should  have  any,  and  he  does  not  know 
from  me  that  I  got  anything. 

Q.  From  whom  does  he  know  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  knows  it  from  anybody.  He  cer- 
tainly does  not  know  it  from  me.   He  never  talked  with  me  about  it. 

Q.  Have  Mr.  Hays  and  you,  within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  had  any  conversation  or 
communication  with  each  other  on  this  subject  t — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Hays  for  about  two  or  three 
minutes  this  morning.  He  walked  into  my  bedroom  before  I  was  up.  I  saw  him  but  a  few 
minutes.   I  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  as  I  was  when  your  messenger  came  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Hays  get  to  the  city  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  he  saw  you  in  your  bedroom  f — A.  About  9  or  JO  o'clock  this 
morning. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hays  know  then  that  you  were  to  come  here  to  testify  ?— A.  Not  until  I  told 
him. 

Q.  Had  you  been  subpoenaed  at  that  time  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  and  he  talked  about  this  matter  f — A.  He  remarked  to  me  in  the  first  place, 
"lam  afraid  you  have  got  me  into  trouble."  I  said,  '  No ;  I  guess  not ;  I-ha  ve  been  sub- 
poenaed, and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  committee  all  I  know  about  it."  That  was  within  tea 
or  fifteen  minutes  after  your  messenger  had  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Hays  went  to  your  house  for  f— A.  Mr.  Hays,  whenever  he  would 
leave  the  city,  would  generally  step  in  as  soon  as  he  returned  ;  that  is  his  habit.  Senator 
Spencer  does  the  same  thing,  and  so  do  forty  other  men. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  pretty  general  knowledge  of  Senators  and  members  T — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  a  gentleman  practicing  law  here,  and  I  pay  my  bills  and  owe  nobody  any- 
thing, and  have  a  good  many  friends.  • 

Q.  Did  you  and  ne  have  any  further  conversation  f — A.  No  ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  He  simply  said  to  you,  "  I  fear  that  you  have  got  me  into  trouble,"  and  you  said,  "  I 
guess  not ;"  and  that  is  all  the  talk  you  had  about  it  T — A.  That  is  all  the  talk  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  converse  together  on  that  occasion  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in 
my  room  five  minutes.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  am  going  to  get  up  and  get  ready  to  go  to  the 
committee." 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  city  do  you  live  / — A.  I  live  at  1317  F  street. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Hays  live  near  vou  T— A.  He  stops  usually  at  the  Imperial,  which  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  me,  through  the  block. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  Mr.  Hays  filled  that  blank  up.  or  w.  ether  you  did,  and 
you  rather  think  that  you  filled  it  up  T — A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  have  these  blanks  in  your  office  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Hays  gave  you  the  blank  f — A.  He  brought  it  with  him. 
Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Hays  gave  you  the  blank  7 — A.  Yes  ;  I  bad  no  other  means  of  get- 
ting it. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  first  spoke  to  Hays  about  the  matter  was  it  before  he  gave  you 
the  blank  7 — A.  It  must  have  been  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  it  was  not  a  great  while. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  written  on  the  blank  when  he  brought  it  to  you  7 — A.  My  memory 
is  not  so  distinct  as  to  enable  me  to  testify  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  give  you  the  blank  T — A.  I  asked  him  for  the  appointment,  and  to 
do  that  he  would  have  to  give  me  the  blank. 

Q.  Did  he  brine  the  blank  to  you  7— A.  He  came  to  my  office,  and  it  was  filled  up  at  my 
desk.   I  am  confident  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  bad  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hays  on  this  subject  prior  to  this  morning 
within  the  last  four  months T — A.  No,  sir;  not  one  syllable,  either  in  writing  or  language, 
or  by  messenger,  within  the  last  year.  I  have  never  bad  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hays 
on  the  Bubinct  of  the  appointment  from  the  moment  that  it  was  done  until  this  morning.  It 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  communication  between  u<. 
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Q.  Have  70a  had  any  writing,  telegram,  or  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
him  on  this  subject  f — A.  Not  one  line. 

By  Mr.  McCraby  : 

Q.  How  did  yon  came  to  make  Hays's  acquaintance  in  the  first  place  T — A.  I  do  not 
recollect   Just  as  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  gentlemen  around  town. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  when  or  where  you  first  met  him  7 — A.  No ;  I  cannot ;  probably  in  the 
CapitoL  I  was  probably  talking  with  some  one,  who  introduced  me  to  him.  It  may  have 
been  done  in  one  of  the  hotels.  If  you  mean  whether  there  was  any  special  occasion  for  it, 
I  answer,  decidedly,  no. 

Q.  Hare  you  lived  where  you  now  live  ever  since  you  have  known  Hays  T — A.  Yes ;  I 
have  been  at  1317  F  street  about  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  overdone  Mr.  Hays  any  favor  of  any  kind  at  any  time  f— A.  No.  He  did 
get  into  some  difficulty,  or  was  about  getting  into  some  difficulty,  about  his  house  in  George- 
town, and  I  went  to  see  the  gentleman  about  it — if  that  would  be  considered  a  favor. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  last  fall. 

Q.  And  von  say  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  you  at  your  house  1 — A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  you  have  procured  the  appointment 
of  cadets,  and  for  which  you  have  been  paid.  Have  you  ever  in  any  case  contributed  any 
part  of  the  money  received  for  such  appointment  to  the  member  of  Congress  making  the 
appointment  7— A.  No,  sir ;  with  one  exception. 

Q.  State  the  exception. — A.  That  was  the  case  of  Coffrotb,  a  good  many  years  ago.  It 
would  have  been  investigated  by  Congress,  but  I  tbink  his  seat  was  contested  and  the  other 
man  was  put  in.  I  paid  him  some  money  ;  I  think  about  $61)0 ;  but  I  am  not  certain  about 
that 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  made  no  statement  of  any  kind  to  Hays  to  induce  him  to  give  yon 
this  appointment,  beyond  the  simple  asking  him  for  it  T — A  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Hays  that  this  boy  was  at  school  in  New  York  7 — A.  No,  sir :  I 
do  not  tbink  I  ever  said  one  word  to  Mr.  Hays  on  the  subject  of  the  boy. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  who  the  boy  was,  or  anything  about  him  7 — A.  I  could  not,  as  I  had 
not  said  a  word  to  Mr.  Hays  about  him.  Hays  is  perfectly  innocent  in  this  matter,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences  to  me,  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  represent  to  Mr.  Hays,  at  the  time  he  signed  the  appointment,  that  this  boy 
was  a  bona-fcde  resident  of  his  district  in  Alabama  T— A.  I  did ;  ana  that  is  what  I  had  refer* 
ence  to  in  my  examination-in-chief  when  I  said  that  I  considered  it  a  little  harmless  decep- 
tion ;  bnt  I  had  previously  stipulated  with  Professor  Charlier  that  the  boy  should  go  aud 
make  a  residence  there ;  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  regard  that  crime  as  very  heinous. 

Q.  You  knew,  however,  that  the  boy  had  never  been  in  Mr.  Hays's  district  at  tbe  time 
that  you  procured  the  nomination,  which  certified  that  he  had  been  a  bona-fide  resident  for 
two  years  ?— A.  I  had  no  absolute  knowledge  of  it  but  I  presumed  that  the  boy  was  never 
there. 

Q.  Did  ynu  say  anything  to  Mr.  Hays  to  explain  to  him  why  yon  were  interested  in 
getting  his  appointment  7 — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hays  saw  the  boy  before  he  went  to  Alabama  T — A.  I  am 
not  positive.  My  recollection  is  that  he  did  see  him  here,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  swear 
■t  I  tbink  be  did  see  him. 

Q.  What  are  your  grounds  of  belief  that  he  did  see  him  7— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  grounds,  except  merely  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  here.  I  do  not  know  that  Hays  saw 
him,  bnt  if  I  was  compelled  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
he  did  see  him. 

Q.  Yon  saw  the  boy  yourself  when  be  was  here  on  his  way  to  Alabama  7 — A.  I  saw  him 
when  be  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Alabama. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  7— A.  At  my  rooms  on  F  street  I  think  he  called  on  me  on 
bis  arrival. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  boy  about  calling  on  Mr.  Hays  and  making  his  acquaint- 
ance 7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  Mr.  Hays,  having  nominated  the  boy  to  West  Point,  would 
like  to  see  him  T — A.  No ;  I  should  not  see  the  importance  of  that.  I  do  not  now. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  boy  stop  here  on  his  way  to  Alabama  I — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  not 
over  one  day. 

Q.  Mr.  Hays  was  here  at  the  time ;  at  least,  Congress  was  in  session  7— A.  No ;  I  think 
Congress  had  Just  adjourned.  This  transact iou  took  place  with  Professor  Charlier  in  the 
early  part  of  March,  and  Congress  adjourned  that  year  on  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Hays  may 
or  may  not  have  been  here  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  to  testify  that  you  intended" to  deceive  Mr.  Hays  with  reference 
to  tbe  actual  residence  of  the  boy  T— A.  No ;  I  do  not  testify  to  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  was  an  innocent  deception  f — A.  I  mean  to  say 
that  I  did  deceive  him  in  that  particular,  and  I  intended  to  have  made  it  harmless  by  the  ar- 
rangement which  I  had  made  with  Professor  Charlier ;  and  by  that  answer  I  am  willing  to 
stand.  , 
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Q.  Too  intended,  then,  to  deceive  him  ? — A.  No ;  I  had  no  intention.  It  was  the  fact  that 
I  did,  bnt  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  have  the  intention  to  make  him  believe  that  the  boy  was  a  resident  of  his 
district  ? — A.  No ;  I  had  no  intention  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  intend  to  make  Mr.  Hays  believe  that  the  boy  was  a  bona-fide 
resident  of  his  district,  while,  in  fact,  he  had  never  been  in  that  district  T— A.  I  answer  that 
I  had  no  intention  on  the  subject;  that  I  did  represent  that  fact  to  Mr.  Hays ;  and  that  I 
intended  to  make  it  harmless  by  sending  the  boy  there  and  having  him  make  a  residence. 
I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  whether  the  boy  makes  his  residence  before  or  immediately  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  mow  that  you  believe  that  Mr.  Have,  in  good  faith,  considered  the  boy 
a  bona-fide  resident  of  his  district  at  the  time  he  made  the  nomination  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  Whatever  else  Mr.  Hays  may  have  done,  he  did  not  do 
that. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Ton  think  that  Mr.  Hays  did  not  stay  long  in  Washington  after  Congress  adjourned  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  This  transaction  with  Professor  Cbarlier  took  place  early  in  March, 
and  Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Hays  may  have  been  here,  or  he  may 
not  Lave  been  here. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  signed  the  certificate  ?— A.  In  my  office.  It  was  signed  at 
my  desk. 

Q.  On  the  4th  of  March  t — A.  Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  March — somewhere  between 
the  first  and  the  tenth.    It  was  signed  on  whatever  date  it  bears. 

Mr.  Lord.  Congress  adjourned  at  12  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  Mr.  Hays  went  to 
your  office  soon  after  Cougress  adjourned,  and  then  you  left  for  New  York  on  that  same 
evening,  (because  you  were  there  on  the  5th  of  March.)  Is  not  that  the  fact  T — A.  Mr. 
Hays  may  have  been  at  my  office  before  Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  March,  or  he  may  have 
been  at  my  office  after  the  adjournment.  If  you  know  that  I  was  in  New  York  on  the  5th 
of  March,  I  must  have  left  on  the  evening  of  the  4th. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  to  Mr.  Hays  why  the  boy  was  in  the  city  of  Washington  T — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  could  not  have  done  that,  because  I  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Hays  saw  the  boy.  I 
did  not  state  that  distinctly. 

Q.  You  said  that  that  was  your  best  recollection.— A.  Hardly  that. 

Q.  Fix  your  mind  upon  it,  and  state  what  is  your  best  recollection. — A.  To  my  best 
recollection  and  belief,  I  will  say  that  he  probably  met  him. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  Guy  R.  Beardslee  told  you  that  he  had  thanked  Mr. 
Hays  for  the  appointment  ? — A.  No  ;  but  if  he  says  so,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  must  be 

BO. 

Q.  Assuming  that  your  recollection  is  correct,  and  that  young  Mr.  Beardslee  saw  Mr. 
Hays  in  Washington,  have  you  any  recollection  of  explaining  to  Mr.  Hays  why  he  was 
here  f — A.  No ;  1  should  not  nave  explained  to  him,  even  if  my  recollection  was  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  distance  between  Washington  and  Choctaw  County,  Alabama  T — 
A.  Probably  a  thousand  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  boy  is  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  falsity  of  this  certificate  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  I  hope  not.   The  boy  has  done  nothing  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  testify,  with  knowledge  of  tl'e  fact,  that  if  the  boy  be  expelled,  (and  perhapa 
without  that, )  you  are  liable  to  refund  this  money  T — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  testify  with  that  belief  and  knowledge  f— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  county  of  Choctaw  to  air.  Hays  before  the  certificate  was  filled 
out,  or  did  you  write  it  in  the  certificate  and  then  tell  him  that  the  residence  was  in  Choctaw 
County  t— A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  filled  it  up  (if  you  say  that  it  is  in  my  handwriting) 
and  just  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hays,  and  he  signed  it 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  the  county  of  Choctaw  before  T— A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  ? — A.  My  recollection,  probably,  would  be  that  I  mentioned 
that  the  boy  lived  there.   It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  ask  me. 

Q.  At  what  conversation  was  that— the  first  or  the  second  t— A.  I  presume  it  was  when 
that  was  done.  He  may  have  asked  me  where  the  boy  resided,  ana  I  think  he  probably 
did. 

Q.  At  which  time  ? — A.  When  the  certificate  was  filled  up. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  saying  it  when  you  had  the  first  interview  with  him  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  actually  spend  on  the  subject-matter  of  getting  this  boy  to 
West  Point? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  the  length  of  time  that  I  had  it  in  my 
hands  ;  not  a  great  length  of  time  certainly. 

Q.  Putting  it  all  together,  did  it  actually  occnpy  you  a  day  ?— A.  O,  yes ;  it  took  me  mora 
than  that  to  go  to  New  York.  J 

Q.  Independent  of  going  to  New  York  ?— A.  It  probably  occupied  me  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  more  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  that,  independent  of  the  trip  to  New  York,  it  occupied 
you  more  than  a  day  T— A.  I  say  that  I  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject. 
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Q.  Did  yon  regard  $3,000  as  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  service  t — A.  I  regard  any  fee  as 
reasonable  which  the  contracting  parties. agree  to  pay  and  to  receive,  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  three  thousand  or  three  million  dollars. 

Q.  Did  yon  regard  it  as  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  service  7 — A.  I  certainly  must  have 
regarded  it  as  a  reasonable  fee  or  I  would  not  have  accepted  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  follow.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  service  f — A.  I 
considered  it  reasonable  or  I  should  not  nave  charged  it ;  but  I  want  to  add  to  that  that  I 
consider  any  fee  reasonable  which  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  pay  and  to  receive. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  if  Mr.  Hays  knew  that  you  were  taking  the  $3,000  he 
would  object  T — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reluctance  in  speaking  of  it  to  him  ? — A.  I  would  have  had  reluc- 
tance, because  if  I  had  said  so  he  never  would  have  given  me  the  appointment. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  T— A  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Q.  After  you  got  the  appointment  did  you  see  him  frequently  f — A.  Not  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  frequently  in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  tell  him  that  you  had  made  a  good  thing  of  it  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  that  is  just  what  I  would  not  tell  him. 

Q.  State,  word  for  word,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  it,  precisely  what  occurred  between 
you  and  Hays  this  morning. — A.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  already  said.  I  was  in  bed 
when  he  came  and  my  servant  brought  in  his  name.  I  said,  "  Show  him  in."  He  came 
into  the  bedroom.  8aid  he,  "  I  guess  you  have  got  me  into  trouble,"  or  "  I  am  afraid  you 
have  got  me  into  trouble,"  or  "You  have  kicked  up  a  trouble,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  said,  "No;  I  guess  not.  I  am  going  before  the  committee  this  morning,  and  I  will  tell 
them  all  about  it  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  to  me." 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  conversation? — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  else 
said  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  upon  any  other  subject  T — A.  Mr.  Hays  owes  a  note  here  which 
had  been  put  in  my  hands  for  collection,  and  I  said  to  hira,  "Are  you  going  to  make  any 
provision  for  this  note?"  and  he  said,  "Yes;  I  will  have  to." 

Q.  How  large  a  note  T— A.  I  think  about  $1,400. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  note  T — A.  Governor  Shepherd.  It  was  placed  in  my  hands 
sioplyfor  collection. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Governor  8hepherd  ?— A.  Alexander  B.  Shepherd,  ex-governor 
of  the  District. 

Q.  When  did  he  place  the  note  in  your  hands  f — A.  Some  months  ago.  Hays  has  been 
paying  it  by  installments. 

Q.  How  much  is  there  due  on  the  note  now  f — A.  I  think  about  $1,400 

Q.  How  large  was  the  note  originally  f — A.  I  do  not  know.   I  understood  it  was  $2,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  note  T— A.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  has'  been  renewed,  and 
a  little  paid  on  it,  and  renewed  again. 

Q.  How  far  back  do  you  understand  that  transaction  to  date  ?— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  transaction. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  note  been  in  your  hands  f — A.  It  has  matured  once  in  my  hands. 

Q.  Was  it  a  three  months'  note  T— A.  No ;  it  was  a  sixty  days'  note.  It  matured  the  other 
day.   I  know  nothing  about  the  transaction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hays  lives  in  Choctaw  County  ?— A.  Mr.  Hays  lives  in 
Haysville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  in  Choctaw  County  f— A.  I  think  it  is  in  Hays  County, 
bat  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  any  question  as  to  where  this  boy  was  educated  t — A.  I  remember 
tolling  him  that  the  boy  was  educated  in  New  York. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  About  the  time  this  thing  was  filled  up. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  in  the  first  instance f— A.  No;  he  said,  "I  hope  this  boy  will 
not  fail. "  *•  No,"  said  I ;  "he  will  not  fail ;  he  is  a  smart  boy,  and  has  been  educated  in 
Sew  York." 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  how  many  years  he  had  been  educated  there  T— A.  I  may  have 
done  so. 

Q-  Did  he  say  whether  or  not  he  was  acquainted  with  a  family  named  Beardslee  ?— A. 
No. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  observation  on  the  subject  of  a  family  named  Beardslee,  in  Choctaw 
County  t — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  be  did  not  know  any  family  in  Choctaw  County  that  was  able  to  edu- 
cate a  soo  in  New  York  City  ? — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  said  so. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1876. 


Alexander  B.  Shepherd  sworn  aud  examined. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Question.  State  your  residence. — Answer.  I  reside  in  Washington  City. 
Q.  How  iong  have  you  been  here  1 — A.  About  forty-one  rears. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Mr.  Lilley,  an  attorney  in  Washington  f— A.  I  have  met  a  Captain  Lil* 
ley  who  lives  on  F  street.    I  do  not  know  his  first  name.    I  know  such  a  persou. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  T — A.  About  six  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  attorney  of  that  name  t — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  US' the  number  of  his  residence  T — A.  He  lives  nearly  opposite  the  Eb- 
bitt  House.    He  is  quite  a  large,  stout  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Did  yon  at  any  time  give  him  a  note  to  collect  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  1 — A.  Probably  I  had  better  state  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Q.  Just  state  when.— A.  I  cannot  specify  the  time.  I  think  it  was  some  time  during  the 
past  summer. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  note  ?— A.  The  amount  of  the  note  was  $1,500  and  inter- 
eat 

Q.  Did  it  represent  a  note  which  was  originally  for  $'2,000  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  represented  a 
note  for  $1,500. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  made? — A.  It  .was  made  by  Charles  Hays  ti  the  order  of  George  E. 
Spencer. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Hays  ? — A.  I  believe  he  is  a  Representative  from  Alabama. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  note  f— A.  While  1  was  governor  of  the  District,  up  at  the 
office  on  Seventeenth  street,  (I  think  it  has  been  nearly  two  years  ago, )  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  that  a  fiiend  of  his,  Charley  Hays,  from  Alabama, 
wanted  to  borrow  $1,500  for  a  year ;  that  be  wauted  to  buy  a  lot  of  farming-utensils,  mules, 
&c,  and  wanted  me  to  find  somebody  to  loan  it  to  him.  He  said  that  he  was  good,  and 
that  he  (Spencer)  would  indorse  his  note.  I  referred  m  in  to  a  gentleman  named  B.  H.  War- 
ner, a  broker  here,  who  did  such  things,  attending  to  making  loans,  Sic  He  went  to  see 
Warner.  Some  days  afterward  Mr.  Warner  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  this  man 
to  get  the  money.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  specially  desire  it.  He  said, "  If  yon  will  in- 
dorse the  note  I  will  get  the  money  for  him."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  indorse  the  note." 
After  this  Mr.  Spencer  came  to  me  again,  and  I  did  indorse  it  The  note  was  for  one  year 
for  $1,500.  The  year  rolled  round  and  the  note  was  protested.  I  felt  a  little  aggrieved 
about  it,  as  it  was  done  as  a  friendly  act  to  Mr.  Spencer  on  his  representation  that  the  note 
would  be  promptly  met.  I  put  it  in  an  attorney's  hands  to  collect  The  attorneys  were 
Messrs.  Cook  &  Pelham.  After  it  had  been  in  their  hands  for  a  little  while,  Mr.  Spencer  came 
to  me  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  sue ;  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
a  judgment  and  to  make  the  money,  and  that  he  knew  an  attorney,  a  Captain  LiUey,  I  think, 
who  he  thought  could  collect  it  for  me  in  piecemeal.  He  said  that  Mr.  LiUey  knew  Hays 
very  well,  and  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Lilley  could  collect  it  for  me.  It  might  take 
some  time  to  do  it.  I  said  that  I  did  not  want  to  sne,  but  that  I  should  like  to  have  the 
thing  settled.  At  Mr.  Spencer's  request  I  went  with  him  to  see  Captain  Lilley,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  a  trader.  He  wanted  to  trade  a  lot  of  pictures  for  the  note— a  lot  of  paint- 
ings. I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  any  paintings.  I  told  him  that  I  would  pay  him  a 
percentage  if  he  would  collect  the  note.  He  said  he  would  try  his  best  to  collect  it.  Some 
time  afterward  he  came  to  me  with  a  proposition  from  Hays  that  he  would  pay  $200  down 
and  renew  it  for  60  days  and  curtail  it  every  60  days  $200.  He  did  pay  $200  down  and  re- 
newed it  for  $1,400  odd,  (the  interest  had  amounted  to  $160.)  That  second  note  came  due 
and  was  protested,  and  is  still  unpaid.  That  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  note. 

Q.  Was  the  note  ever  renewed  in  your  hands f — A.  It  was  renewed  in  my  hands  once. 
The  first  note  was  given  for  a  year,  and  when  it  fell  due  I  had  to  take  it  to  the  broker,  and  I 
paid  it  and  held  the  note  for  two  or  three  months — all  the  time  donning  Mr.  Spencer  to  make 
some  settlement.  Finally,  (after  two  or  three  months, )  he  oame  to  introduce  me  to  this 
party,  Lilley ;  and,  afterward,  Lilley  made  this  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Hays  should  be  allowed 
to  curtail  the  note  every  sixty  days.  It  was  renewed  once,  and  when  it  matured,  it  was  pro- 
tested, and  is  still  unpaid.   That  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  my  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  first  conversation  you  had  with  Captain  Lilley  on  the  sub- 
ject T— A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Would  your  books  show  ? — A.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  books,  at  all.  I  have  got  the 
original  note,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Captain  Lilley  f — A.  I  think  it  was  probably  in  July  last, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  him  before  that  T — A.  I  had  seen  him  very  often,  but  I 
did  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  his  character  and  standing  in  the  district f— A.  No, sir;  I  never  made 
any  inquiries  about  him. 
Q.  Will  yon  furnish  us  the  dates  of  the  transaction  ?— A.  I  think  I  have  got  the  original 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1876. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Beardslee  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  yon  reside  T — Answer.  I  have  no  permanent  residence.  I  never  have 
had  since  the  death  of  my  husband.  I  lived  in  Utica  a  year  and  a  half,  and  there  I  rented  a 
fnrnished  house  for  a  year.  Then  I  boarded  at  the  Bntterfield  House,  and  from  that  time  I 
have  never  had  any  permanent  residence.    I  have  not  now. 

Q.  Where  did  your  husband  live  T— A.  In  the  township  of  Mannheim.  East  Creek  is  the 
post-office  address.  I  am  still  there.  I  have  been  in  New  York  until  three  weeks  ago.  I 
have  been  at  the  old  residence  for  three  weeks,  but  only  as  a  boarder. 

Q.  You  have  a  son  f — A.  I  have  a  son. 

Q.  What  is  his  namef — A.  Gay  Roosevelt  Beardslee. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ? — A.  He  was  nineteen  years  in  October. 

Q.  He  is  now  at  West  Point  t — A.  He  is  now  at.  West  Point. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into  West  Point  f— A.  I  paid 
money  to  a  broker  to  procure  him  an  appointment,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  give  me  his 
services  to  procure  an  appointment. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money  ? — A.  I  re-imbursed  Professor  Charlier  ;  he  paid  the 
money  and  I  re-imbureed  him. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  told  Professor  Charlier  to  pay  the  money. — A.  I  did  not  au- 
thorize him  to  pay  it,  for  there  was  no  question  about  it.  I  was  to  pay  it  when  I  returned 
to  New  York  ;  as  soon  as  I  had  the  commission  I  was  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  first  talk  on  the  subject  of  paying  money  for  such  an  object  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  talked  with  several  gentlemen. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Professor  Charlier  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  actually  paid  the  money  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  probably  two  or 
three  months.  I  talked  with  him  repeatedly  about  trying  to  get  my  son  into  West  Point. 
It  was  the  matter  of  my  whole  life  alter  my  husband's  death. 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  between  you  and  Professor  Charlier  in  reference  to  it  ?— 
A.  Only  that  he  should  try  and  procure  an  appointment  if  be  could. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  him  to  pay  any  money  for  that  purpose  T — A.  Not  to  any  Con- 
gressman, but  to.  a  broker  who  might  give  me  his  services. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Professor  Charlier  iu  that  regard  as  to  the  payment  of  money  ?— 
A.  I  said  that  I  was  willing  to  pay  $3,000  to  any  one  who  would  procure  mean  appointment 
to  West  Point. 

Q  You  afterward  paid  him  that  sum  t— A.  I  re-imbursed  him  ;  he  had  already  paid  it. 

Q.  When  you  re-imbursed  him  did  you  know  what  member  of  Congress  had  nominated 
or  agreed  to  nominate  your  son  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  After  that  payment  did  yon  go  to  Alabama? — A.  I  dil;  he  notified  me  at  the  time 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  obtain  a  residence  in  Alabama,  and  I  went  there. 

Q.  What  part  of  Alabama  did  you  go  to  f— A.  To  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Q-  What  county  f— A.  In  Tuscaloosa  County.  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  T—  A.  Two  months.    My  son  went  previous  to  myself. 

Q.  When  did  your  son  got— A.  He  went  about  three  weeks  previously,  I  think.  (I  am  not 
positive.)  He  was  there  when  I  went.  I  found  him  there.  I  think  be  went  abodt  the  1st 
of  March,  and  I  went  a  few  days  later. 

Q-  Did  be  go  before  or  after  Mr.  Charlier  bad  received  the  nomination  from  somebody? — 
A.  He  went  after. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Charlier  had  paid  the  money  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  At  a  hotel  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  State  than  Tuscaloosa  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  reside  in  the  county  of  Choctaw  ? — A.  I  did  not 

<J.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  your  son  was  nominated  as  from  the  county  of  Choctaw? 
—A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  ascertain  that  fact?— A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  State  your  purpose  of  going  to  Alabama. — A.  For  pleasure ;  and  to  see  the  South ; 
and  to  amuse  myself,  and  to  join  my  son.  He  had  been  shut  up  in  school,  and  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  with  him. 

Q.  You  had  no  other  purpose  than  that  ? — A.  No  sir ;  I  had  no  other  purpose. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  residing  yourself  7— A.  I  did  think  after  I  was 
there  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  bny  a  place  there  and  make  my  winter  resi- 
dence there. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether,  when  you  went  to  Alabama,  from  the  State  of  New  York,  you 
went  with  a  view  of  taking  up  your  residence  there  ?— -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  your  makiog  it  a  permanent  home  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  as  I  might  be  there 
in  the  winter.  1  intended  to  settle  somewhere  in  the  South  for  the  winter.  There  was  noth- 
ing especial  in  reference  to  Alabama. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  changed  your  permanent  residence  from  the  State  of  New  York  7— A. 
No,  str ;  except  to  go  to  Alabama.    I  went  to  Utica  with  the  same  motive  as  to  Alabama. 
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Q.  You  rented  a  house  in  Utica?— A.  I  did  ;  and  I  boarded  at  a  hotel  there. 
Q.  How  lone  did  you  stay  in  Alabama  f — A.  Two  months. 
Q.  Did  you  buy  any  property  there  T— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  hare  you  been  since  that  time  t — A.  I  have  been  in  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State.    I  have  not  been  out  of  the  State. 
Q.  What  State  were  you  born  in  f — A.  Vermont. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  to  the  8tate  of  New  York  from  Vermont  f— A.  When  I  was  a 
mere  child — five  yean  old. 
Q.  You  went  there  with  your  parents  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York  since  T — A.  No ;  I  lived  in  Connecticut 
for  twelve  years,  when  I  was  a  young  girl. 

Q.  State  any  other  change  of  residence  you  have  made.— A.  I  have  spent  two  years  in 
Europe  since  then. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  travel,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hays,  of  Alabama  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  when  you  were  in  Tuscaloosa  f— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  T— A.  I  have  never  seen  him,  except  that  I  infer  that  the  gentle- 
man present  is  Mr.  Hays. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him?— A.  About  half  an  hour  ago— since  I  came  into  this 
room. 

% Where  did  you  get  the  money  with  which  you  paid  Mr.  Charlier  ? — A.  Out  of  the  bank 
tica— the  Utica  City  National  Bank. 
Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  the  cashier  as  to  the  object  for  which  yon  got  the 
money  f — A.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  try  and  procure  an  appointment  for  my  son— 
that  1  would  pay  it  to  a  broker  who  would  use  his  efforts  to  get  the  appointment 
Q.  Do  you  know  John  F.  Seymour,  in  Utica  T — A.  I  do. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject f — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  your  stating  it  ? — A.  I  may  not  be  positive  about  what  I 
stated,  because  it  was  a  rambling  talk  that  we  had  of  an  evening. 

Q.  Confining  yourself  to  this  matter,  what  did  you  say  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  pay- 
ment  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  cadetship  f — A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Seymour's 
room  to  ask  his  advice  about  the  best  way  to  get  my  son  into  West  Point,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"There  is  a  man  who  will  procure  the  appointment  from  the  State  of  Alabama."  He  said 
to  me,  "Would  you  send  your  son  to  Alabama  ?  "  I  said  "  Yes,  I  would."  Said  be  to  me, 
"  That  is  very  singular,  Mrs.  Beardslee ;  it  is  very  unwomanly ;  it  isn't  patriotic ;  it  is  not 
lawful.  It  is  not  what  an  American  should  do."  Said  I.  "  Mr.  Seymour,  Ijlive  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  am  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  but  as  far  as  any  gush  of  patriot- 
ism goes,  on  my  part  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  You  legislators  take  my  money 
and  use  it  as  you  please,  and  you  give  me  no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  but  you  law 
away  my  money  just  as  you  please.  When  you  give  me  part  and  parcel  in  this  republic, 
then  I  will  show  you  a  decent  allegiance,  but  you  put  me  in  the  position  of  the  darkey  who 
turns  around  and  puts  his  finger  in  the  pot  of  plums  when  the  mistress's  back  is  turned. 
Why  do  you  not  allow  me  to  carry  the  keys  ?  Give  me  my  vote,  and  then  I  will  have  a 
little  pride  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  see  to  it  that  we  get  our  sons  into  West  Point 
without  any  ridiculous  huggery-muggery  of  this  kind." 

Q.  Then  you  understood  the  transaction  ?— A.  I  did.   We  women  have  to  work  by 
strategy. 

Q.  la  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Seymour  f— A.  He  said,  "  See  that  you 
do  not  disgrace  the  law."  "No,"  said  I,  "  my  son  will  become  a  resident  of  Alabama  before 
he  gets  his  commission.  I  have  felt  that  it  is  a  very  disgraceful  thing  for  northern  boys  to 
take  southern  positions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  South  is  crowded  out  entirely,  and  that 
northern  boys  have  gone  down  there.  The  people  down  there  are  the  northerners,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  at  all,  where  it  is  a  ease  of '  bear  eating  bear.'  "  This  was  the  conversa- 
tion I  had.  Then  said  he,  "  You  shall  not  accept  the  appointment  from  Alabama.  I  will 
telegraph  immediately  to  Professor  Charlier,  ana  say  that  you  will  not  accept  it"  Said  I,  • 
"  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  already  accepted ;  I  think  it  is."  That  very  day  I  had  a  tele- 
gram from  Professor  Charlier,  saying  that  the  commission  was  ready,  and  that  my  broker 
wanted  his  pay  for  his  work.  The  next  day  I  said  to  Mr.  Seymour,  "  It  is  settled  for  me. 
I  have  no  alternative ;  my  broker  has  done  his  work,  and  has  procured  this  commission  for 
me,  and  I  must  go  to  New  York.  Professor  Charlier  has  sent  for  me ;  I  am  going  to  night" 
He  went  into  my  room  with  me  and  wrote  out  a  telegram  immediately  for  Professor  Charlier, 
saying  "Mrs.  Beardslee  will  not  accept  this  appointment."  But  Professor  Charlier  says  he 
did  not  get  tbis  telegram.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  took  it  to  the  telegraph  office  or  whether 
Mr.  Seymour  did,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Seymour  took  it  that  very  moment 
We  talked  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  I  prepared  myself  and  started  for  New  York  on  the 
evening  train.  When  I  got  there,  Mr.  Charlier  said,  "  I  have  already  paid  for  your  commis- 
sion and  have  taken  it.    It  is  all  settled." 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  nomination  in  New  York— the  paper  nominating  yonr  sou  ■ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper  [banding  witness  a  printed  form  of  nomination]  and  see  whether 
you  recognize  it  as  a  copy  of  what  you  saw  in  New  York  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  saw  some  paper 
which  I  signed  myself. 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Hays  had  certified  that  your  son  was  an  actnal 
boua-fidt  resident  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  county  of  Choctaw,  for  two  years  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not.   I  signed  no  such  paper.   I  did  sign  a  paper,  but  this  is  not  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  authorise  any  such  statement  as  that  to  be  made f— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
This  paper  I  have  never  seen. 

Q.  Did  not  Professor  Charlier  tell  yon  what  the  nomination  contained  T — A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether,  at  any  time  before  or  after  your  son  went  to  Alabama,  and 
before  he  went  to  West  Point,  you  knew  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hays  had  certified  that  your  son 
bad  resided  in  his  district  over  two  years  as  an  actual  bona-fidc  resident  T— A*.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not;  I  did  not  understand  "  two  years  "  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  the  statement  that  he  had  resided  in  the  county  of  Choctaw  ?—k. 
No,  sir ;  there  was  no  question  about  the  county  of  Choctaw. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  your  son  was  represented  as  a  resident  of  Choctaw 
County,  Alabama  T — A.  Only  yesterday.   I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  it  was  represented  that  he  had  lived  there  for  two  years 
before  his  appointment  ? — A.  Some  few  days  back.   I  saw  it  two  or  three  days  ago  in  the 

What  did  your  son  write  to  you  from  Alabama  on  that  subject? — A.  That  he  had 
learned  that  the  Congressman  who  appointed  him  was  Mr.  Hays. 
Q.  Is  that  all  1 — A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Caclfield  : 

Q.  Who  first  put  the  idea  into  your  head  of  using  money  for  this  purpose f  Did  it  origi- 
nal* with  you,  or  did  somebody  put  the  notion  in  your  head  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  rule  to  pay  people  who  were  employed  to  do  you  service. 

Q.  You  had  spoken  to  quite  a  number  of  persons  in  regard  to  the  matter  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  any  one  tell  you  that  you  might  obtain  a  position  of  that  kind  for  your  sou  by 
paying  for  it  T 

The  Witness.  Do  you'mean  paying  a  Congressman  t 

Mr.  Caulfield.  Paying  anybody. 

A.  No  one  in  particular ;  it  was  popular  rumor. 

Q.  Was  it  popular  rumor  that  you  could  obtain  such  a  place  by  paying  money  for  it  f — 
A  I  do  not  know  that  that  one  place  might  be  obtained  by  paying  money  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  biased  me  in  the  first  place.   I  think  it  was  mv  own  inclination. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  position  ought  to  be  obtained  without  paying 
money  for  it  t — A.  So  far  as  a  broker  was  concerned  I  had  no  question  of  my  right  to  pay  a 
broker.    I  supposed  that  these  places  were  always  given  by  Congressmen. 

Q.  Did  yon  suppose  that  they  were  obtained  through  brokers— that  it  was  matter  of 
business  in  which  A,  B,  and  C  could  deal  ? — A.  Merely  a  matter  of  business. 

Q.  Who  fixed  the  amount  that  was  to  be  paid  f — A.  The  broker. 

Q-  Did  the  broker  say  that  he  could  obtain  the  appointment  for  $3,000,  or  did  you  say 
thai  you  would  give  $3,000  to  obtain  itf— A.  I  stated  that  1  would  be  willing  to  give  him 
what  it  would  cost  me  to  educate  my  son  in  college,  which  was  about  $3,000. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Lilley  himself  on  the  subject  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  often  t — A.  Never  but  once. 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  appointment  f— A.  I  corresponded  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  write  directly  to  him  f — A.  I  found  out  Mr.  Lilley  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers.  I  cannot  state  exactlv  what  the  advertisement  was,  but  I  thought  to  myself 
that  it  was  possible  that  this  broker  knew  Congressmen  who  were  friendly,  and  who  would 
give  him  this  position  for  the  asking  of  it.  I  knew  that  positions  at  West  Point  were 
given  for  the  asking  of  it,  but  1  had  nobody  to  ask.  I  did  ask  Mr.  Lord  here,  but  he  said 
that  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  competitive  examination,  and  by  nothing  else.  So 
I  said  nothing  further  on  that  point.  I  saw  that  this  man  would  allow  me  to  pay  him  for 
his  services,  and  I  felt  that  that  was  a  more  independent  way  than  to  take  it  as  a  gift  from  a 
Congressman,  because  I  did  not  expect  that  I  could  get  it  fairly  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  purport  of  Lilley's  advertisement  t— A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was 
such  an  advertisement  as  a  broker  would  publish — such  as  made  me  think  that  I  conld  make 
it  available,  and  tbat  he  would  work  for  me  if  be  had  a  gift  in  that  line.  I  supposed  that  it 
was  a  prerogative  of  Congressmen  to  give  these  appointments — that  that  was  one  of  the  per- 
quisites of  their  office,  and  tbat  possibly  Mr.  Lilley  was  acquainted  with  some  Congressman 
who  was  willing  to  give  an  appointment  Of  course  I  did  not  know  the  relations  between 
Lilley  and  Congress. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  the  advertisement  tbat  induced  you  to  write  to  him  as  a  broker  ? 
—A.  The  thing  has  gone  out  of  my  mind. 

Q.  And  of  all  the  advertisements  of  brokers  that  you  saw,  you  selected  this  onet— A.  This 
one  happened  to  come  under  my  eye. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  peculiar  T— A.  I  asked  some  gentlemen  if  this  man  would  not 
evail  me,  and  they  said  they  should  not  wonder  if  he  would  avail  me. 

Q.  You  showed  these  gentlemen  Lilley's  advertisement  ?— A.  No;  I  only  spoke  of  thn 
Mr.  Lilley  in  Washington,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  apply  to  him. 
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Q.  And  on  that  advertisement  you  wrote  to  him  t— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  paper  was  the  advertisement  published  in  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  in 
a  New  York  or  Washington  paper.  I  was  talking  with  a  good  many  men  about  getting  my 
eon  into  West  Point,  and  I  have  had  Army  registers  sent  to  me  showing  the  appointment  of 
boys  living  in  one  State,  being  appointed  from  another  State,  and  I  said  how  queer  this  is, 
and  I  explained  it  in  this  way,  that  the  boys  made  their  residence  in  another  State,  and  that 
whatever  Congressman  had  the  appointment  in  his  gift  gave  it  to  them. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Lilley  but  once,  and  that  was  where  f— A.  At  Professor  Charlier's,  New 
York. 

Q.  You  never  came  to  Washington  to  see  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  did  he  go  to  New  York  to  see  you  until  he  bad  the  commission  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  saw  him  until  the  commission  was  ready  to  be  given  to  me.  He  did  write  to  me  that 
by  no  amount  of  bribery  was  this  to  be  got  in  any  shape  or  manner  from  any  Congressman  ; 
that  be  had  this  appointment,  and  he  gave  it  to  whom  he  pleased.  He  said,  "Do  not  labor 
under  the  impression  that  I  am  bribing  any  Congressman,  or  doing  anything  that  will  be 
troublesome  to  yon  in  the  future." 

Q.  Have  yon  that  letter  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  saved  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  save  your  letters  7 — A.  Some  of  them.  I  might  not  be  able  to  find  this 
exact  letter,  but  I  think  I  can  find  it.  I  will  search  for  it.  and  send  it  to  the  committee  if  I 
find  it 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  present  when  Mr.  Lilley  gave  over  this  certifi- 
cate T — A.  I  was  in  the  house,  but  I  did  not  see  it  given.  Professor  Charlier  said  to  me,  "  I 
have  paid  Mr.  Lilley,  and  here  is  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  Professor  Charlier  show  you  the  commission  T — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  My  son  and  myself  were  both  at  Professor 
Charlier's.  My  son  was  at  school  there. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  did  not  read  it  7— A.  I  do  nolknow  but  that  I  may 
have  read  it.  I  have  not  the  faintest  impression  on  the  subject.  I  took  Professor  Charlier's 
word  for  it  I  had  no  question  of  what  he  did.  I  knew  that  whatever  he  did  would  be 
judicious  and  right  and  whatever  I  may  have  done  was  under  Professor  Charlier's  instruc- 
tions. I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  uprightness.  There  were  papers  presented  to  me  to 
sign,  and  I  signed  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  reading  this  paper  f— A.  I  never  saw  that  paper,  I  think. 

Q.  Nor  the  one  of  which  this  is  a  copy  T — A.  I  saw  only  the  one  that  I  signed. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  Professor  Charlier  withheld  this  paper  from  youT— A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
think  not   Was  it  necessary  that  I  should  have  seen  it  7 

Q.  Would  you  sign  a  paper  ot  that  character  without  reading  it  T — A.  I  might  on  Profes- 
sor Charlier's  assurance  that  it  was  all  right 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  recollect  now  that  you  were  aware  at  that  time  that  the  paper 
contained  these  misstatements  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  misstate- 
ment made.  I  do  not  know  that  this  paper  was  in  existence  at  the  time  I  was  at  Professor 
Charlier's. 


Washington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1876. 

Charles  S.  Symoxds  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside  at  Utica;  I  am 
cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank,  and  have  been  since  1868. 


Q.  Do  yon  know  Mrs.  Beard  si  ee  7 — A.  I  do. 


Did  you  at  any  time  let  ber  have  a  draft  for  any  amount  ?—  A.  I  let  her  have  a  draft 
for  $3,000  about  the  2d  of  March.  1875. 

Q.  State  the  transaction  that  occurred  between  you. — A.  Mrs.  Beardslee  called  at  my 
office,  and  said  that  she  desired  to  sell  $3,000  worth  of  bonds.  She  had  a  good  many  bonds, 
and  she  did  not  know  what  kind  of  bonds  to  dispose  of,  and  she  asked  me  to  make  a  selection 
of  bonds  from  her  securities  to  be  sold.  I  had  ber  trunk  brought  out  of  the  vault  and  made 
such  a  selection.  She  stated  that  she  desired  a  draft  of  $3,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds,  and  I  gave  it  to  her.  Previous  to  her  leaving  the  office,  she  told  me  that  she  in- 
tended to  use  the  money,  or  the  draft  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  cadetship  for  her 
son  at  West  Point  and  we  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject. 

Q.  State  what  it  was.— A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  conversation  in  full.  The  substance  of 
it  was,  that  she  could  not  bother,  personally,  herself  with  the  matter,  and  that  she  should 
intrust  the  business  to  Mr.  Charlier,  of  New  York  City,  who  bad  consented  to  negotiate  for 
her.  I  said  something  to  her  about  the  possibility  of  ber  losing  the  appointment;  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  experiment.  She  stated  that  if  she  lost  the  money  she  would  only  have  to  live 
a  little  more  economically  for  a  year  or  so ;  that  her  son  had  a  taste  for  military  life,  and  it 
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would  be  much  more  economical  for  her  to  procure  this  appointment  than  to  give  him  a  col- 
legiate education.  I  remember  nothing  further  that  occurred.  This  conversation  waa 
while  the  draft  was  being  prepared. 

Q.  Hare  you  the  draft  with  you  T— A-  I  have. 

Witness  produces  the  draft  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

C.  3335.   Utica  City  National  Bank. 

$3,000.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1875. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Helen  C.  Beardslee  three  thousand  dollars. 

To  the  National  Park  Bank,  New  York. 

C.  S.  SYMOND8, 

Ctukier. 

(Indorsed  :)  Pay  to  the  order  of  Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  H.  C.  Beardslee,  for  deposit.  Elio 
Cbarlier. 

(Stamped  :)  For  deposit  with  The  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  to  credit  of  National 
Trust  Company. 

Q.  The  draft  came  back  to  you  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  t— A.  Yes.  . 
Q.  And  was  paid  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  her  as  to  where  the  appointment  was  to 
come  from  T — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  make  any  statement  as  to  who  was  to  give  her  the  appointment  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  conversation  you  had  with  her  on  the  subject  f — A.  That  is  the  only 
conversation  I  recollect  having  had  with  her  on  the  subject.  She  said  something  further 
about  a  relative  of  her's  having  some  years  previously  obtained  an  appointment  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  the  mode  of  getting  it  T — A.  $3,000  was  the  considera- 
tion, if  I  remember  correctly. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  17, 1876. 
Gut  Roosevelt  Beardslee  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  position.— Answer.  I  reside  at  West  Point.  I  am  a 
cadet  at  the  Military  Academy.   I  reported  there  on  the  19th  June,  1875. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T— A.  I  was  nineteen  years  old  on  the  24th  of  last  October. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hays  of  Alabama  before  to-day  7— A.  I  saw  him  once  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lilley. 

fin  this  city?— A.  Yes. 
Who  were  present  7 — A.  Mr.  Lilley  and  Mr.  Hays. 
At  what  time  was  that  7 — A.  That  was  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  Alabama,  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  a  year  ago,  as  well  as  I  recollect 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  that  Mr.  Lilley  came  to  New  York  and  left  with  Professor 
Charlier  a  nomination  for  you  and  received  $3,000 1— A.  I  remember  seeing  Mr.  Lilley  at 
New  York  with  Professor  Charlier. 
Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  met  him  n  Washington  f — A.  It  was  before  that. 
Q.  Therefore,  if  that  transaction  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  it  was  after  the  5th  of  March 
that  you  went  to  Alabama ;  had  you  ever  been  in  Alabama  before  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  fully  and  frankly  all  that  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Hays  at  Mr.  Lilley' s  on 
the  occasion  that  you  have  referred  to. — A.  I  came  to  Mr.  Lilley 's  bouse  to  see  Mr.  Lilley. 
He  gave  me  a  paper  on  which  was  printed  something,  (I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it  at 
toe  time, )  and  there  were  some  blank  spaces.  He  said  that  I  should  sign  my  name  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  paper  and  then  send  the  paper  to  my  mother,  who  would  sign  her 
name  to  it  and  send  it  back  to  him  and  he  would  fill  it  up.  I  did  so.  I  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Hays  that  morning.  All  that  I  remember  Mr.  Hays  saying  was  that  be  had  appointed 
some  other  cadets  and  that  they  had  failed,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  get  through  all  right. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Hays  when  you  bad  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Lilley  about  the  blank 
paper  7 — A.  He  was  not  in  the  room  then.  He  came  in  afterward — about  ten  minutes  after- 
ward. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  you  signed  the  paper  in  blank  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper  and  tell  the  committee  what  parts  of  it  were  not  filled  in  when  you 
signed  it.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  original  paper- — A.  As  I  remember,  the  whole  paper  waa 
blank ;  there  was  nothing  but  printed  matter  in  it. 
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Q.  He  told  you  to  sign  it  and  to  send  it  to  your  mother,  and  that  when  she  had  signed  it 
she  should  send  it  back  to  him  and  he  would  fill  it  up  f— A.  Yes ;  and  that  I  would  hare 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

The  paper  which  was  showed  the  witness  is  as  follows :  (The  portion  in  italics  was  in 
manuscript  and  the  other  portions  of  the  paper  were  in  script ) 

(Copy.) 

New  York  Citv,  March  5,  1875. 

To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C.  i 

Sir  :  I  hereby  respectfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  notification  of  my  contem- 
plated appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  with  the  appended 
circular,  and  Inform  you  of  my  acceptance  of  the  same  upon  the  conditions  named. 

I  certify,  on  honor,  that  I  am  nineteen  years  and  Jive  months  of  age,  having  been  born  Oct. 
24,  1856,  and  that  I  have  been  an  actual  resident  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  district  of 
Alabama  for  six  years  and  eight  months. 

{Signed)  GUY  ROOSEVELT  BEARD8LEE. 

I  hereby  assent  to  the  acceptance  by  my  son  of  his  conditional  appointment  as  cadet  in 
the  military  service,  and  he  has  my  full  permission  to  sign  articles  binding  himself  to  serve 
the  United  States  eight  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

I  also  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  above  statements  are  true  and  correct  in  every  particular. 

HELEN  C.  BEAR  DSL  EE. 

Q.  Then,  the  statement  in  this  paper  about  your  having  resided  six  years  aud  eight 
months  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  you  never  made  1 — A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  inquire  of  you  your  age  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  how  he  got  your  age  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  age  correctly  stated  in  the  paper,  as  "nineteen  years  and  five  months,  haviug 
been  born  October  24,  1856 1— A.  I  was  only  eighteen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  that  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Lillay  f — A.  Yes,  all  that  I  re- 
member.  He  may  have  talked  to  me  more,  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  and  Mr.  Lilley  and  Mr.  Hays  together  after  Mr.  Hays  came  in  T — 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hays  staid  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hays  ask  you  any  questions T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  ask  you  why  you  did  not  apply,  to  him  instead  of  to  Mr.  Lilley  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  inquiry  about  your  having  been  at  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  Coun- 
ty, Alabama  1— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  inquiry  of  you  concerning  the  State  of  Alabama,  or  the  county  of 
Choctaw  f— A.  No,  air.  AU  that  I  remember  of  his  saying  to  me  was,  after  he  was  intro- 
duced to  me,  that  he  had  appointed  several  cadets,  and  that  none  of  them  had  got  through,  ] 
and  that  he  honed  I  would  get  through. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  where  you  lived  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  your  age  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  inquiry  whatever  of  you  as  to  your  age,  condition,  or  residence  T— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  him  ?— A.  Mr.  Lilley. 

Q.  Look  at  this  letter  and  say  whether  you  ever  wrote  it.— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect 
writing  it. 

The  following  is  the  letter  shown  to  the  witness  : 

(Copy.) 

New  York,  Fridw,  March  5, 1875. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  conditional  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

I  have  filled  up  the  blank  and  sent  the  same  to  my  mother  for  signature,  my  father  being 
dead.  After  signing  she  will  forward  the  same  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  who  will  deliver 
it  to  you. 

I  have  been  at  school  at  the  Charlier  Institute,  No.  108  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York, 
for  the  past  four  years.    Hence  I  address  you  from  New  York. 

My  residence  is  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  County,  Ala.,  but  I  shall  be  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  for  the  next  two  months.    After  that  I  shall  be  at  the  Charlier  Institute,  New  York, 
until  I  proceed  to  West  Point  for  examination. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GUY  R.  BEARDSLEE. 
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Q.  There  is  a  place  mentioned  there  as  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama  ;  did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  place  as  that  before  f— A.  It  strikes  me  that  I  heard  something  of  it 
at  Mr.  Lilley's  bonse  the  morning  I  was  there.  The  way  that  I  recollect  it  was  that  I  should 
reside  at  Tuscaloosa,  which  was  in  Choctaw  County. 

Q.  That  letter  is  dated  New  York,  March  5, 1875.  Before  yon  left  New  York,  and  be- 
fore you  went  to  Mr.  Lilley's  bouse,  did  you  know  anything  about  Blaydon  Spriugs,  in  the 
county  of  Choctaw  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Hays  after  that  f — A.  No.  sir. 
.  Where  did  you  go  from  Washington  f — A.  To  Tuscaloosa. 
Q-  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Tuscaloosa  t— A.  As  nearly  as  I  recollect,  I  left  Tusca- 
loosa about  the  first  of  May. 
Q.  How  far  is  Haysville  from  Tuscaloosa  ? — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  While  Mr.  Lilley,  Mr.  Hays,  and  yourself  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lilley,  was  the 
fact  spoken  of  that  you  were  going  to  Tuscaloosa  t — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  In  thinking  over  the  matter,  do  you  recollect  anything  more  that  occurred  at  Mr. 
Lilley's  house  T— A.  I  recollect  writing  something  which  he  showed  me,  and  said  that  I 
should  copy,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now  what  it  wai.  I  do  not  think  it  had  any  refer- 
ence to  this  paper  which  you  have  just  shown  me.  If  it  bad  I  think  I  should  recollect  it. 
He  wrote  me  out  a  draught  and  I  copied  it. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Hays  then? — A.  He  had  not  come  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Hays  became  aware  that  you  were  in  the  city  f — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Lilley  know  in  advance  that  you  were  coming  at  that  time  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Lilley  in  New  York,  was  there  any  understanding  between  you 
then  as  to  when  you  should  come  on  to  Washington  T— A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q-  How  came  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Lilley's  house  f — A.  I  knew  his  address,  and  probably 
was  told  to  go  there. 

Q.  Think  a  moment  by  what  arrangement  you  happened  to  go  to  Lilley's. — A.  One 
thing  I  remember  was  that  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Mr.  Lilley's  house,  and  that  I  could  have 
everything  arranged  then,  as  it  was  on  my  way  to  Alabama :  I  might  as  well  stop  there 
and  see  that  it  was  all  right. 
Q.  By  whom  was  that  order  given  ?— A.  By  Professor  Charlier,  before  I  left  New  York. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Lilley  present  at  the  time  you  got  that  order  ? — A.  No,  sir.    As  I  remember 
it,  he  told  me  that  I  should  go  as  soon  as  I  got  ready ;  within  a  day  or  two. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  here  in  Washington  t — A.  About  thirty-six  hours. 
Q.  Where  did  you  stay  ?— A.  At  the  National  Hotel. 
.  How  long  were  yon  at  Mr.  Lilley's  ?— A.  About  an  hour,  I  should  think. 
.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lilley  any  more  while  you  were  in  Washington  ? — A.  No. 
.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  this  morning. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  this  morning  f — A.  At  his  house. 
Q.  How  came  you  to  go  there  ? — A.  I  came  here  this  morning,  not  knowing  whether  my 
mother  had  gone,  or  where  she  was  stopping  if  she  were  here,  and  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Lilley's 
house  to  inquire  if  he  knew  where  she  was.    I  arrived  at  six  o'clock  this  morning. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him  f — A.  I  asked  him  what  be  thought  about 
all  this  matter,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  tell  me  anything  about  it,  but  that  he 
hopad  that  I  should  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  more. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  there  was  between  you  ? — A.  He  said  that  Professor  Char- 
lier had  been  here  and  had  gone :  he  had  been  stopping  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  aud  Mr. 
Lilley  thought  it  probable  that  my  mother  would  be  there.   Then  I  went  to  hunt  her  up. 
Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  have  seen  him  since  you  went  to  Alabama  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  went  away  first  from  the  house,  that  morning  a  year  ago,  you  or  Mr.  Hays  t— A. 
Mr.  Hays. 

Q.  Now  with  your  memory  thus  refreshed,  say  whether  you  recollect  anything  else  that 
was  said  by  Mr.  Hays  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  State  again,  particularly  and  carefully,  all  that  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Hays  said  on  that 
occasion. — A.  Mr.  Hays  came  into  the  room  and  was  introduced  to  me  and  took  a  chair  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire.  He  commenced  talking  to  me  by  saying  that  he  had  appointed  several 
young  gentlemen  to  the  Military  Academy,  and  that  none  of  them  had  passed,  and  that  he 
hoped  I  would  get  through.  Then  I  remember  bia  sitting  there  and  not  saying  anything  for 
quite  •  little  while. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  ask  you  when  you  left  Alabama  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Washington  to  Tuscaloosa,  Choctaw  County,  and 
Haysville  f—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  about  Choctaw  County  while  you  were  in  Alabama?— A.  No, 
sir;  my  understanding  was  that  Tuscaloosa  was  in  Choctaw  County.    I  did  not  think  any- 
thing about  the  matter. 
Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  here  to  Tuscaloosa  f — A.  I  did  not  calculate  the  distance. 
.  Yon  aay  that  you  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Hays  as  "Mr.  Beardsleef" — A.  Yes. 
.  And  be  knew  that  you  were  the  cadet  whom  he  had  nominated  T— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  be  said  to  yon  that  be  had  nominated  several  cadets  before  yon  and  that  tbey  bad 
failed  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  that  Mr.  Hays  never  pnt  any  inquiry  to  yon  either  as  to  when  yon 
came  to  Washington  or  when  you  left  Alabama,  or  any  other  question  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter ?— A.  Yes  ;  I  am  snre  he  said  nothing  to  me  bat  what  I  have  already  told  yon. 

Q'.  He  made  no  inquiry  whatever  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  inquire  whether  you  had  been  in  school  in  New  York  City  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  say  to  yon  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Lilley  that  yon  were  being  edu- 
cated in  New  York  City  and  that  therefore  be  knew  you  would  pass  7 — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  T — A.  I  staid  in  Tuscaloosa  for  the  time  be 
told  me ;  till  about  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  that  time  ? — A.  Mr.  Lilley,  through  Professor  Charlier.  Professor 
Cbarlier  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lilley  saying  that  sixty  days  was  suf- 
ficient for  a  residence  in  Alabama,  and  that  be  bad  that  letter  in  bis  possession.  He  showed 
it  to  me,  I  think. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  you  staid  sixty  days  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  sixty  days  were  up,  where  did  you  go  7— A.  My  mother  and  a  young  lady 
and  myself  came  up  to  Nashville,  and  around  by  Cincinnati  to  Washington,  and  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York.   There  I  went  to  school  again,  and  my  mother  went  on  to  Utica. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  at  that  time  in  Washington  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  precise  date  that  you  went  to  West  Point  7 — A.  Yes ;  it  was  on 
Saturday,  the  19th  of  June. 

Q.  And  yon  have  not  seen  Mr.  Lilley  or  Mr.  Hays  from  that  time  till  this  visit  to  Wash- 
ington T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Hays  since  you  have  been  here  before  now  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  gentleman  [pointing  to  Mr.  Hays]  to  be  the  same  one  who  was 
present  at  Mr.  Lilley's  T— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  and  Mr.  Hays  which  would  indicate  that  Mr. 
Hays  knew,  at  the  interview  which  you  had  with  him  at  Mr.  Lilley's  house,  that  you  were 
on  your  way  to  Alabama  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  he  then  knew  you  were  on  your  way  to  Alabama  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  Blaydon  Springs  t— A.  I  think  at  Mr. 
Lilley's  house. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  it  f — A.  All  that  I  remember  is.  that  there  were  several  places 
mentioned,  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw,  and  Tuscaloosa,  where  I  could  stay  if  I  wished, 
and  that  Tuscaloosa  was  about  the  best  place  for  me  to  stay  and  make  my  residence. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Lilley  that  morning  did  you  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Hays  there  7 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Hays  made  his  appearance  in  the  room,  and  you  were  introduced  to  him, 
were  you  surprised  to  see  him  7— A.  Yes,  I  was  ;  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  there. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lilley  say  anything  to  you  about  expecting  Mr.  Hays  to  be  in  in  a  few  min- 
utes, or  anything  of  that  kind  7 — A.  I  believe  be  said  to  me  that  he  expected  Mr.  Hays  in 
on  some  business  that  morning,  and  that  if  he  came  he  would  introdnce  me. 

Q.  What  hour  of  the  day  was  that  7 — A.  I  think  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  before  Mr.  Hays  came  in  T — A.  I  guess  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lilley  expect  you  that  morning  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  was 
to  go  on  within  two  or  three  days,  as  sood  as  I  got  ready,  and  I  think  that  I  started  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

t>  Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Lilley  that  you  would  be  in  Washington 
on  a  certain  train,  and  would  see  him  at  a  certain  hour  7 — A.  No :  I  think  I  started  the  first 
of  the  week.  I  started  in  the  morning  train,  and  it  was  the  next  morning  that  I  went  to 
see  Mr.  Lilley.  I  got  here  in  the  evening  and  called  at  Mr.  Lilley's  house  that  evening,  but 
he  was  not  at  home,  and  then  I  went  to  see  him  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  word  at  Mr.  Lilley's  house  that  night  that  you  bad  been  there,  or  did 
you  leave  a  card  t— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  left  a  card.  I  think  I  left  word  that  I  would  be 
there  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Be  a  little  particular  about  that ;  what  is  your  best  recollection  about  it  f — A.  I  sup- 
pose I  would  probably  leave  word  because  I  wanted  to  see  him.  I  would  probably  say  to 
the  servant,"  Tell  him  that  I  called,  and  that  I  would  like  to  see  him." 

Q.  You  were  anxious  to  see  him  7 — A.  Not  anxious;  but  Mr.  Charlier  said  that  I  had  bet- 
ter go  to  Mr.  Lilley's  on  my  way  to  Alabama,  and  regulate  anything  that  might  be  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you  make  up  your  mind  when  you  did  not  find  him  at  home  that  night  that  yon 
would  go  and  see  him  next  morning  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  said  anything  to  the  servant  to  tbat  effect  t — A.  I  can- 
not say  positively  that  I  did,  but  I  am  pretty  positive  that  I  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  stated  what  time  yon  would  be  there  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  word  where  you  were  staying  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  How  do  you  generally  sign  your  name  7 — A.  Gay  R.  Beardslee. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  always  sign  it  T— A.  It  is  the  way  I  have  signed  it  since  I  have 
be  m  at  West  Point.    Sometimes  I  put  the  E  in,  and  sometimes  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  your  name  Guy  Eoosevelt  Beardslee  f  I  see  that  this  acceptance  is 
signed  Guy  Eoosevelt  Beardslee.— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Lilley  may  have  told  me  to  put  my  name  in 
rail,  and  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Your  acceptance  of  the  appointment  is  dated  March  5,  1875,  at  New  York  City,  and 
is  signed  in  full,  Guy  Roosevelt  Beardslee.  And  the  letter,  date  J  New  York  City,  March 
5,  1875,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  signed  by  you  Guy  E.  Beardslee.  Do  you  recollect 
whether  both  of  those  documents  were  signed  at  the  same  time — the  letter  and  the  accept- 
ance f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Where  were  they  signed?— A.  I  think  in  Mr.  Lilley's  house. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  signing  that  acceptance  at  Mr.  Lilley's  house  f— A.  I  signed  this 
printed  document  at  his  house,  in  blank. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  signing  any  other  paper  at  bis  house? — A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  writ- 
ing something  there,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  He  made  me  out  a  form  aud  I  copied 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  date. to  this  blank  when  you  signed  it  ?— A. 
I  do  not  think  there  was.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  was  nothing  on  it ;  that  it  was  a 
blank  form. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  month  it  was  that  you  were  here  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  the  6th  of  March  or  not  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no 
recollection  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  This  letter  is  dated  New  York,  Friday,  March  5,  1875.  Presuming,  then,  that  Friday 
was  the  5th  of  March,  1875,  do  you  know  whether  you  were  in  Washington  before  or  after 
that  day  7 — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  before.  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  think  so 
is  that  this  paper  was  signed  at  Mr.  Lilley's  house. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  both  of  them  were  signed  at  Mr.  Lilley's  house  7— A.  No ;  only  the 
acceptance. 

Q.  If  you  think  you  were  here  before  the  5th  of  March,  1875,  you  could  not  have  been 
in  New  lork  on  tbe  5th  of  March,  1875,  if  you  went  on  to  Alabama  T— A.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  dates ;  I  arrived  here  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  Mr.  Lilley's  bouse  the  same  evening, 
bat  he  was  not  at  home.  The  next  morning  I  called  upon  him,  and  the  next  morning  after 
that  I  started  for  Alabama. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  ever  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  New  York?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively T — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  any  place  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  un- 
less what  Mr.  Lilley  made  me  copy  at  his  house  was  one ;  otherwise  I  wrote  nothing  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  never  wrote  any  letter  from  New  York  to  the  Secretary  of  War  t— 
A  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  was  said  by  Mr.  Lilley  to  you  about  how  he  was  to 

fit  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  which  was  dated  in  New  York  T— A.  In  the  first  place 
do  not  know  of  any  letter  that  was  dated  in  New  York.  The  only  thingl  know  of  is  that 
I  wrote  a  paper  in  his  house  which  he  may  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  putting  a  letter  in  the  post-office  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  T— A.  No./ir ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  Why  did  not  your  mother  come  to  Washington  with  you  on  that  occasion  f — -A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Why  did  not  she  go  to  Alabama  with  you  7— A.  8he  wanted  me  to  go  first,  and  get 
everything  arranged,  and  tell  her  how  she  could  come. 
Q.  And  that  you  did,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Tuscaloosa  before  your  mother  came  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  posi- 
tively ;  I  guess  I  was  there  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days. 
Q.  You  do  not  recollect- tbe  day  of  the  month  that  you  got  there  7— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  ot  the  week  t— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  days  you  were  going  f— A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  whom  you  wrote  to  your  mother  to  send  these  papers  f — A.  I  think 
I  told  her  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Lilley. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  did  send  these  papers  to  your  mother  t— A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Beardslee,  being  recalled,  was  examined  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Lord: 

Question.  Look  at  this  paper,  [showing  the  witness  the  acceptance  already  in  evidence,] 
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and  say  whether  it  was  in  its  present  condition  when  yon  signed  it. — Answer.  No,  sir ;  it 
was  not  in  that  condition.   It  was  a  blank  form. 

Q.  From  whom  did  yon  receive  the  blank  t—  A.  It  was  sent  me  by  letter  from  my  son. 

Q.  To  whom  did  yon  return  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  addressed  it  to  my  son,  or 
to  Professor  Charlier,  or  to  Mr.  Lilley. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  fill  up  the  blacks  t— A.  I  was  not  told  to,  and  there  was  no  one  by 
me  to  ask  questions  of.  My  son's  instructions  to  me,  by  letter,  were  that  I  should  sign  the 
paper.  The  question  occurred  to  me  why  the  paper  was  not  filled  up,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I  could  not  delay  matters  to  inquire  about  it  or  to  obtain  instructions,  so  I  put 
myself  in  their  bands,  and  supposed  they  would  instinct  me  properly.  I  signed  the  paper 
and  put  it  in  an  envelope.  I  think  my  son's  instructions  were  that  it  should  oe  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor Charlier  or  to  him. 

Q.  Think  a  moment,  and  recollect  whether  you  sent  it  to  your  son,  to  Professor  Charlier, 
or  to  Mr.  Lilley.— A.  I  think  I  sent  it  to  Professor  Charlier.  I  have  no  definite  recollection 
of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  you  signed  the  paper  as  you  were  directed  t— A.  I  fol- 
lowed my  son's  instructions. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield: 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  son  writing  a  Jetter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  New  York  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  with  him  \n  New  York. 

Q.  Did  your  son  ever  tell  you  that  he  bad  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  T— A. 
He  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Lord: 

Q.  Did  not  you  go  to  New  York  after  yon  got  the  draft  from  Mr.  8ymonds  of  the  Utica 
City  National  Bank  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  think  what  time  between  the  2d  of  March,  which  is  the  date  of  the  draft,  and 
the  8th  of  March,  you  went  to  New  York  City  7— A.  I  thiuk  it  was  later  than  the  8th  of 
March  that  I  was  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Had  your  son  left  before  you  got  there  t— A.  No,  sir,  he  had  not.  I  can  recollec 
nothing  about  the  dates. 

Q.  But  you  did  go  to  New  York  before  your  son  left  T— A.  Yes. 

Henry  T.  Crosby,  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department,  appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  submitted  the  original  papers  in  the  matter,  comprising  the  two  papers  already  in  evi- 
dence and  the  following  copy  of  the  nomination : 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1875. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

I  nominate  Guy  Roosevelt  Beardslee,  of  Choctaw,  iu  thefcounty  of  Choctaw  and  State 
of  Alabama,  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  the 
fourth  congTessionHl  district  of  that  State.  He  has  been  an  actual  bona-fide  resident  of  the 
district  for  over  two  years,  and  is  believed  by  me,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be  qualified  for 
appointment,  according  to  law,  in  every  respect    His  age  is  eighteen  years  and  five  months. 

CHARLES  HAYS, 
Member  Congress,  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Alabama. 

[Note  —If  f  elected  by  competitive  examination,  the  Representative  is  requested  to  add  a, 
memorandum  to  that  effect]  4 

The  examination  of  Guy  R.  Beardslee  was  then  resumed  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper  [handing  to  the  witness  the  original  of  the  acceptance]  an]  state 
whether  that  is  your  signature. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  your  mother's  signature  to  it  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  form  filled  up  f— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  this  the  paper  which  you  referred  to  as  having  signed  in  blank  T— A.  It  looks  like 
the  came  one,  and  this  is  my  signature  to  it 

Q.  Is  the  handwriting  in  the  body  of  this  paper  yours  or  your  mother's  T— A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Is  it  Professor  Charlier's  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper.  [Handing  the  witness  the  original  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. ) 
Who  wrote  this  t— A.  I  wrote  this. 

Q.  State  where  yon  wrote  it. — A.  In  Mr.  Lilley's  office. 

Q.  Is  this  the  paper  which  you  copied  from  one  prepared  for  you  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  be  say  to  you  in  regard  to  copying  it  f— A.  He  merely  said,  "  I  will  make 
you  out  a  form  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  copy." 

Q.  You  did  it  by  his  request  or  direction  t— A.  Yes. 
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The  examination  of  Mrs.  HELEN  C.  Be ardslee  was  resumed  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper,  [handing  the  witness  the  original^acceptance  of  the  nomination, ) 
and  state  whether  that  is  the  paper  to  which  yon  referred  as  having  been  sent  to  you  by  your 
son. — A.  I  think  it  is.   That  is  my  signature  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  your  son's  signature  to  it f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  writing  filling  the  blanks, and  state  whether  you  recognise  it. — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  blanks  were  filled  up  when  you  signed  the  paper.— A.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  entirely  a  blank  document 
Q.  Is  it  filled  up  in  Professor  Charlier'a  handwriting  7— A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

By  Mr.  Caclfield  : 

Q.  Mr.  Symonds,  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday,  testifying  in  regard  to  the  draft  that 
you  procured  from  him,  said  that  you  told  him  in  that  conversation  that  you  were  willing 
to  pay  $3,000  for  this  appointment,  because  you  knew  of  an  appointment  having  been  ob- 
tained for  that  by  a  relative  of  yours.  Do  you  recollect  that  conversation?— A.  I  remem- 
ber a  conversation  with  Mr.  Symonds.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  understand  that  you  have  the 
rift  of  a  cadetehip  in  your  hands  through  a  Congressman."  He  said,  "  I  did  have,  but  it 
Eat  been  filled."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  have  to  go  to  work  and  try  to  get  my  son  in 
,  through  a  lawyer  who  will  do  the  business  for  me." 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  saying  to  him  that  you  knew  of  a  cadetship  having  been  obtained 
for  $3,000  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  that  I  understood  it  could  be  done  in 
that  way  and  done  lawfully. 

Q.  For  $3,000 1— A.  Not  for  $3,000,  but  that  a  man  could  be  hired  to  get  it  from  a  Con- 
gressman. 

Q.  Leaving  out  the  question  as  to  whether  you  said  so  to  him,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  did 
know  of  another  cadetship  having  been  obtained  for  $3,000  7 — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  T — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Then  he  must  be  mistaken  when  he  says  you  told  him  so  T— A.  He  must  be  mistaken. 
I  told  him  that  I  could  get  this  one  for  $3,000. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  told  him  that  you  understood  it  was  done  in  that  way  f — A.  Yes ; 
that  it  was  not  to  be  given  by  any  Congressman,  but  that  I  could  secure  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  to  procure  it  from  a  Congressman.  ' 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  it  was  done  in  that  way  t— A.  Yes ;  through  a  lawyer. 

Q.  By  paying  him  for  it  T— A.  By  paying  a  lawyer  for  his  services  for  procuring  it,  with- 
out any  idea  of  bribing  a  Congressman. 

Q.  I  asked  you  yesterday  something  about  the  advertisement  which  you  saw  in  the  paper 
from  Mr.  Lilley,  and  which  led  you  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Lilley  could  do  it.  Have  you 
thought  further  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  was  anything  in  that  ad- 
vertisement which  led  you  to  think  that  Mr.  Lilley  was  your  man  f — A.  The  advertise- 
ment said  something  about  appointments  to  West  Point  being  secured,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  There  was  something  in  it  which  led  me  to  think  that  he  might  be  of  service 
to  me,  and  I  talked  with  several  gentlemen  friends  about  it,  and  they  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

Q.  Yon  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  advertisement  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  per- 
son was  engaged  in  the  business  of  getting  cadetships? — A.  Yes;  that  his  time  was  given 
op  to  procuring  these  appointments  among  other  things. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Lilley 'a  advertisement  f— A.  Yes. 


Washington,  March  30,  1876. 

William  Lilley  recalled  and  further  examined.  • 
By  Mr.  Lord  » 

Question.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  Washington  t— Answer.  New  York  City. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  f — A.  About  a  couple  of  years.   I  have  lived  almost  all 
my  life  in  Cincinnati. 
Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  consul  to  Brazil  T — A.  Yes,  I  was. 

9  In  what  year  7— A.  I  went  there  in  1853.  However,  I  would  like  to  remark  I  have  no 
objection  to  answering  those  questions,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  that  is  referred  to 
this  committee — however,  I  went  there  in  1853,  under  the  administration  of  General  Pierce. 
Though  I  have  no  great  objection  to  it,  still,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  object,  unless  it  is 
pressed.  I  have  answered  you  fully,  I  think,  all  the  questions  that  you  have  asked  me ;  at 
•11  events,  I  have  tried  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  being  consul  as  being  derogatory  to  your  character,  I  suppose  7 — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  answered  that  question  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to 
get  in  a  remark.   I  presume  I  know  what  you  have  reference  to  ;1  presume  I  saw  the  same 
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articles  that  you  did.  Thirty  years  ago  I  made  a  resolution  never  to  answer  a  newspaper 
attack.  I  hard  never  deviated  from  that  rale  and  I  never  will.  If  it  were  not  for  that  I 
could  very  soon  dispose  of  that  article ;  there  was  nothing  of  it  at  the  time  it  occurred.  It 
occurred  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  publish  It  now  is  simply  devilish.  With  that,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  dismiss  it. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  beyond  that.  I  have  never  seen  the 
newspaper  article  referred  to  at  all.  I  had  information  from  a  more  reliable  source,  I  sup- 
pose. Now,  as  you  have  said  so  much,  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  were  re- 
called from  that  consulate  T — A.  I  was. 

Q.  By  whom  f — A.  Frank  Pierce. 

Q.  Upon  what  charge  7— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t— A.  I  am  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  When  were  you  admitted  f — A.  A  dozen  years  ago  or  more. 

Q.  In  this  city  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  what  had  been  your  occupation  t  — A.  In  New  York  I  was  merchandis- 
ing, ana  I  merchandised  twenty- five  years  of  my  lifo  in  Cincinnati. 
Q.  Before  you  went  to  New  York  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  up  the  legal  profession  about  what  age?— A.  O,  I  studied  law,  sir,  forty 
years  ago.  I  studied  a  great  deal  of  law  while  I  was  in  Brazil,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  shortly  after  I  came  to  Washington. 

Q.  About  what  age  were  you  then,  when  you  were  admitted  ? — A.  I  am  sixty-three  now. 

Q.  About  twelve  years  ago  you  were  admitted  to  the  bar  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  courts  are  you  admitted  in  T— A.  I  am  admitted  in  all  the  courts  of  the  District 
and  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  attorney  of  the  United  States  courts  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  appear  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  note  that  you  held  against  Mr.  Hays  for  collection  f — A.  I  spoke  of  a  note 
that  was  placed  in  my  hands,  for  collection,  against  Mr.  Hays,  when  I  was  here  before.  I  stated 
I  think  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  note  originally,  and* I  don't  even  now  know  anything 
about  the  note  except  what  I  am  told,  and  that  of  course  is  not  testimony ;  but  I  can  put 
you  In  the  way  of  getting  all  that.  You  shall  have  no  difficulty.  Mr.  Hays  is  the  drawer 
of  the  note;  Senator  Spencer  is  the  indorser  of  the  note;  Governor  Shepherd  is  the  owner 
of  the  note ;  B.  F.  Warner,  I  understand,  is  the  man  who  originally  loaned  the  money  on  the 
note. 

Q.  Who  left  the  note  with  you  for  collection  T — A.  Governor  Shepherd. 

Q.  Are  you  Mr.  Shepherd's  general  attorney  f — A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  was  thinking  of  it  the 
other  day  that  I  ought  to  have  answered  that  question  more  fully  at  the  time.  I  am  not  Gov- 
ernor Shepherd's  attorney.  The  way  that  the  note  came  to  be  placed  in  my  hands  was 
this :  I  beard  that  Governor  Shepherd  was  going  to  resort  to  extraordinary  proceedings,  th»t 
is,  he  was  going  to  get  out  an  attachment,  and  I  told  him  that,  as  a  rriena  of  Mr.  Hays,  I 
should  not  allow  him  to  do  that ;  that  if  he  took  out  that  attachment  I  should  take  it  off- 
Senator  Spencer  was  present — and  said  he,  "What  am  I  to  do  T  If  you  won't  allow  me  to 
attach  anything,  what  am  I  to  do  T  "  Senator  Spencer  said,  "  Give  it  to  Lilley."  Shepherd 
slid,  "Will  you  take  it  t"  and  I  said,  "  Yea  ;  ,f  and  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  Shepherd  was  going  to  attach  T — A.  I  think  Hays  told  me 
or  Mr.  Spencer  aid,  I  forget  which. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  property  he  was  going  to  attach  f — A.  He  was  going  to  at- 
tach his  wife's  trunks  ;  that  was  what  aroused  me.  He  assigned  as  a  reason  that  Hays 
had  gone  home.  I  told  him  that  a  member  of  Congress  going  home  during  recess  did  not 
partake  of  the  character  of  absconding  ;  that  if  he  put  on  that  attachment  I  should  take  it 
off. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  property  that  Hays  had  in  this  vicinity  ?— A.  Only  that.  I  know 
no  other  bat  some  real  estate  in  Georgetown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  real  estate  in  Georgetown  f — A.  I  understood  that  he  owned  a  house 
there,  but  of  it  I  know  nothing.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  bought  the  house  oft — A.  No,  I  do  not.  • 

Q.  Did  you  negotiate  in  regard  to  it  ?— A.  No,  I  never  did ;  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  it   I  don't  know  who  the  original  owner  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  property  f— A.  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  may  have  been  over 
there ;  I  don't  know  but  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  Mr.  Hays's  house  t — A.  I  am  not  certain.  When  I  was  here 
before  I  was  nnder  the  impression  that  I  had.  I  am  still  under  that  impression,  but  it  does 
not  impress  me  in  sucb  a  way  that  I  would  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  recollection  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  Mr.  Hays  by  Senator  Spencer  t— A.  I  don't  remember  who 
introduced  me. 

Q.  State  how  long  you  have  known  Mr.  Hays.— A.  I  have  known  him  several  years ; 

Sretty  much  since  he  has  been  in  Congress.    I  don't  remember  the  time  that  I  was  intro- 
uced,  no  more  than  I  do  the  time  that  I  am  introduced  to  any  other  gentleman.    It  is 
many  years  ago.  I  don't  even  know  the  number  of  years  he  has  been  in  Congress. 
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Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  when  you  first  saw  Mr.  Hays  at  your  bouse  ? — A.  I  cannot  re- 
member any  particular  circumstances  attending  the  first  time  ;  I  cannot  call  the  first  time 
to  my  mind.  He  has  been  at  my  office  a  great  many  times.  If  he  had  been  there  but  once 
I  conld,  probably,  remember  it,  or  if  he  had  only  been  there  twice. 

Q.  I  speak  of  your  house  now  t — A.  My  office  and  bouse  are  the  same  thing ;  my  office 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  many  times  Mr.  Hays  has  visited  you  socially  f— A.  No; 
a  great  many  times,  though. 

Q.  Has  his  wife  ever  visited  you  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  social  communication  between  your  families  ?—  A.  No  ;  I  have  no 
family  myself.   I  don't  think  that  I  ever  saw  Mrs.  Hays. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  the  committee  understand  that  the  only  business  transaction  ever 
had  between  you  and  Hays  related  to  this  cadetship  f — A.  Aud  this  note ;  and  no  other  sort 
of  business  of  any  shape  or  character. 

Q.  No  real-estate  or  personal-estate  transactions  ?-*-A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  sold  him  anything 
nor  bought  anything  of  him. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  testify  that  Hays  called  upon  you  at  your  office  before  that 
cadetship  affair  T — A.  I  don't  know  the  length  of  time  or  number  of  years. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  ask  you  now  many  times  you  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  testifying,  now,  that  he  called  upon  you? — A.  I  dori't  know.    Several  times. 

Q.  Before  that  cadetship  affair  will  you  say  that  he  had  called  upon  you  half  a  dozen 
times  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  From  the  time  I  was  acquainted  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  the  ca- 
detship. 

Q.  What  period  would  that  cover  T — A.  It  would  cover  the  years  that  he  has  been  in  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  I  don't  know  how  many  years  that  is. — A.  Nor  I,  either,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  call  to  mind  now  a  half  dozen  distinct  occasions  on  which  he  called  on  you 
before  that  cadetship  affair  ? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  distinct  occasion.  I  can  re- 
member that  he  was  there. 

Q.  Nor  can  you  call  to  mind  the  business  of  any  other  occasion  f— A.  There  was  never 
any  business.  There  was  never  any  other  business  with  him.  He  called,  like  a  great  many 
others — Senator  Spencer,  or  other  men  that  called. 

Q.  Was  Hays  ever  at  your  house  at  all  before  you  spoke  to  him  about  that  cadetship  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  was  at  your  office  before  you  spoke  to  him  about  that  cadetship  T — A. 
That  is  my  impression. 

(J.  Will  you  swear  to  it  as  a  fact  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  will. 

Q.  Absolutely  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  1  think  he  was  there  several  times.  That  is 
my  recollection. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  the  question  distinctly.  Will  you  testify  that  Mr. 
Hays  was  ever  at  your  office  before  you  spoke  to  him  about  this  cadetship  ? — A.  I  think  he 
was  there  several  times. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  thought.  I  asked  you  would  you  testify  absolutely  T — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  think  I  will. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that.— A.  Well,  I  will.  I  am  so  satisfied  of  it  that  I  will  answer  I 
will. 

Q.  How  many  times  will  you  testify  that  he  was  at  your  office  before  you  spoke  to  him 
about  this  cadetship  matter?— A.  All  the  times;  for  I  never  spoke  to  him  about  this  cadet- 
ship but  once,  so  that  it  roust  have  been  all  the  times. 

Q.  How  many  times  f — A.  I  don't  remember,  but  there  were  several. 

Q.  How  many  times  will  you  say  f — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  at  least  a  half  dozen. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  was  there  half  a  dozen  times  before  the  cadetship  ?  -A.  I  will 
swear  that  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  to  it  as  a  fact  f — A.  That  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  it  as  a  fact  1 — A.  No,  I  would  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  but  that  is  m  r 
best  recollection.  , 

Q.  You  will  not  state  that  as  a  fact?  Will  you  state  the  subject-matter  of  any  conversa- 
tion you  had  with  Mr.  Hays  before  you  spoke  to  him  about  the  cadetship  matter  t — A.  No, 
I  cannot. 

Q.  Take  a  little  time  and  reflect,  and  see  if  you  can  remember  anything.— A.  I  don't  re- 
member ;  we  might  have  talked  about  congressional  proceedings. 

Q.  I  simply  ask  you  to  fasten  your  mind  upon  tbe  point.  I  want  you  to  state  the  subject- 
matter  of  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hays  before  you  talked  to  him  about  this  cadetship 
matter. — A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  you  first  spoke  to  him  about  this  cadetship  ? — A.  I  answered  that 
the  other  day.  I  don't  know ;  probably  somewhere  about  the  lobby. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  what  is  probable.  If  you  remember,  say  so.— A.  I  don't  know. 

(J.  Have  yon  seen  the  testimony  of  young  Mr.  Beards  lee,  who  Was  examined  here  f— A. 
Only  that  which  appeared  in  the  paper. 

H.  Mis.  177  3 
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Q.  Do  yon  now  recollect  the  interview  which  he  swore  to  between  himself  and  Hays  at 
your  house  7 — A.  No;  I  have  tried  to  call  it  to  my  mind. 

Q.  You  don't  now  recollect  seeing  Mr.  Beardslee  and'Mr.  Hays  at  your  house  T— A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  that  Beardslee  went  there  in  the  evening  and  left  word  with 
your  servant  or  some  one  that  he  would  be  there  in  tbe  morning  7— A.  Do  you  mean  this 
last  visit  T 

Q.  No ;  the  time  that  he  went  to  Alabama.— A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  called  in  the 
morning  only. 

Q.  The  question  I  put  to  you  now  is  this :  Do  you  recollect  that  he  called  the  evening 
before  and  left  word  with  some  one  that  he  would  call  in  the  morning  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  recollect  t — A.  I  do  indeed. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  don't  recollect  that  Mr.  Hays  came  to  your  house  in  the  morning 
while  Beardslee  was  there  T — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  Mr.  Hays  was  there  while  Beardslee 
was  there. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  call  it  to  mind,  even  after  hearing  of  Beardslee's  testimony  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  fact  or  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beardslee's  acting  in  bad  faith 
in  going  to  Alabama  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.    On  the  contrary  1  understand  

Q.  That  answers  the  question.  From  all  you  know,  can  you  state  whether  Mr.  Beardslee 
had  any  knowledge  of  any  fraud  in  regard  to  the  transaction  f — A.  He  bad  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  it,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  be  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  in  going  to  Alabama  t — A. 
Perfectly,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  him  at  your  house  7— A.  O,  yes  j  on  his  way. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Alabama  to  take  up  a  residence  in  order  to 
render  him  capable  of  being  admitted  to  West  Point  7— A.  Yes,  sir;  to  bring  him  within  the 
law  of  residence,  as  I  said  the  other  day. 

Q.  And  he  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  so  far  as  you  know  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  introducing  Mr.  Hays  to  young  Beardslee,  and 
saying,  "  This  is  the  young  man  you  have  appointed  to  West  Point,"  and  that  Mr.  Hays 
made  no  reply  excepting  to  say,  "  I  hope  you  will  go  through  t  " — A.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  introducing  him.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  understood  that  the  boy  says 
that  I  did ;  and  even  after  hearing  that,  I  cannot  bring  it  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  within  the  range  of  your  recollection  that  inculpates  the  boy 
in  any  fraud  in  relation  to  a  false  certificate  or  in  relation  to  any  falsehood  connected  with 
the  transaction  f — A.  Nothing  whatever,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  you  received  that  $3,000  f — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  In  currency  or  draft  7 — A.  In  currency. 

Q.  Where  did  you  receive  itt— A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  it  to  f — A.  I  suppose  1  brought  some  of  it  home. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  it? — A.  I  spent  it. 

Q.  On  the  way  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  on  the  way.  I  don't  remember  what  particular  thing  I 
did  with  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  brought  that  $3,000  with  you  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton.— A.  My  impression  is  that  I  used  some  $2,000  of  it  in  New  York  ;  but  I  won't  be  cer- 
tain about  that.   If  I  did  not,  I  brought  it  to  Washington — that  is  very  certain. 

Q.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  this  incertitude  of  yours.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
a  recollection  of  expending  $'2,000  of  that  money  f — A.  I  have  a  recollection  of  spending 
some  money  in  New  York,  and  I  do  frequently  spend  more  than  that  iu  New  York. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  that  you  spent  any  of  this  $3,000  in  New  York  City  f— A.  I  will  tes- 
tify that  I  spent  some  of  it,  but  I  don't  remember  how  much. 

Q.  How  much  will  you  testify  you  spent  there? — A.  I  don't  remember,  sir;  but  what  I 
did  not  spend  I  brought  back  to  Washington. 

Q.  State,  as  near  as  you  can,  how  much  you  expended  in  New  York  City. — A.  I  don't 
remember.    I  go  frequently  to  New  York  City,  and  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  go  to  New  York  f — A.  Sometimes  I  go  as  often  as  once  a  week  ; 
sometimes  once  a  month. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  there  tbe  last  year  7 — A.  I  have  been  there  five  or  six 
times. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  are  unable  to  state  whether  you  expended  that  money  in  New 
York  or  brought  it  to  Washington  with  you  7 — A.  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  I  spent  a 
good  portion  of  it  there  or  whether  I  brought  it  to  Washington. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  say  but  what  you  expended  {>2,00U  in  New  York  City? — A.  No  ;  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  7 — A.  I  say  that  I  spent  some  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  recollect  spending  there  f — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  cannot  state ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Why  did  you  mention  the  sum  $2,000  7 — A.  Because  I  frequently  spend  $2,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  spending  $2, 000  of  that  money  f — A.  No,  sir,  1  have  not. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  hroaght  to  Washington  t— A.  I  presume  I  used 
it ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  deposit  itt— A  I  did  not  deposit  it,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank-account  T— A.  No ;  I  have  not  had  a  bank-account  for  some  years. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  deposit  in  Washington  any  portion  of  that  money 
abont  the  5th  of  March,  when  you  received  itt— A.  I  will, sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  bank  at  which  you  do  your  business  T— A.  I  do  business  at 
three  or  four  banks. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  all  of  them. — A.  I  used  to  keep  a  bank-account  at  the  Bank  of 
Washington.  That  was  the  only  account  I  kept  of  any  moment.  I  used  to  keep  a  bank- 
account  with  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  depositing  this  money  with  Jay  Cooke  &.  Co.  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
remember  depositing  it.    I  don't  think  I  had  a  bank-account  with  any  bank  at  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  money  T — A.  In  my  pocket  nntil  I  had  occasion  to  use  it 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  that  $3,000  7 — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  handling  and 
using  money  all  the  time. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  that  shortly  after  the  5th  of  March,  1875,  you  did  not  deposit  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  in  one  of  the  banks  or  banking-offices  of  Washington  ? — A.  I  do, 
sir ;  I  state  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  bank-account  within  the  last  year  T— A.  I  don't  think  I  have  had  a 
hank-account  for  three  or  four  years ;  three  years.  I  think  my  last  bank  account  was  with 
the  Bank  of  Washington. 

Q.  When  was  that  closed  up  t—A  Several  years  ago ;  I  don't  remember,  perhaps  in  1868, 
1860,  or  1870 ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  When  were  yon  last  in  the  house  that  Mr.  Hays  owned  at  Georgetown  ? — A.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  being  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  now  ever  being  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  remember,  you  never  returned  any  of  the  friendly  visits  of  Mr. 
Hays  ? — A.  Except  about  the  hotel  or  the  House. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  return,  at  his  honse,  any  of  the  friendly  visits  he  made  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  cannot  recall  any  instance  of  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  asking  young  Beardslee  to  sign  a  paper  in  blank  f— A.  That  I  don't 
know.    I  presume  he  did  sign  blanks. 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  presumptions ;  if  you  don't  recollect,  say  so ;  if  you  do  recollect, 
say  so. — A  I  could  answer  better  if  I  knew  what  blanks  there  were  pertaining  to  that  at 
the  moment ;  I  do  not  call  them  to  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  form  of  acceptance? — A.  I  think  there  was  a  blank  which  he 
signed  in  blank  and  which  was  sent  to  his  mother  and  she  signed  it  in  blank. 

Q.  Who  filled  that  paper  up  t — A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  f — A.  I  have  not. 

(J.  Do  you  recollect  who  filled  up  the  original  nomination? — A  Only  so  far  as  I  told  you 
the  other  day.  You  told  me  that  it  was  in  my  band  and  I  said,  "  Very  well,  then,  I  must  have 
filled  it  up."   1  either  filled  it  up  or  else  I  wrote  it  out  on  a  slip  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hays. 

Q.  I  said  some  of  the  papers  were  in  your  writing ;  perhaps  I  included  it. — A.  Well,  I 
either  filled  that  up,  or  else  I  wrote  it  out  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hays  and  he  did  it ;  which 
did  it  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  was  it  filled  up  f — A.  At  my  desk,  in  my  office. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  having  young  Beardslee  sign  that  paper  in  blank  f  — A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  had  any. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  years  and  months  that  you  certified  or  made  him  certify,  appar- 
ently, that  he  had  lived  in  Alabama  T — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  six  years  and  eight  months  t — A.  No,  sir. 

<j.  State  whether  or  not  your  object  in  having  the  paper  signed  in  blank  was,  that  young 
Beardslee  might  not  know  the  time  that  the  acceptance  stated  that  he  had  lived  there. — A.  I 
think  the  prevailing  practice  is  to  sign  them  in  blank. 

Q.  I  hope  not ;  but  I  don't  ask  you  that  question.  I  ask  if  that  was  your  object— A  To 
deceive  him?   No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  young  Beardslee  that  you  were  going  to  have  him  certify  that 
he  had  lived  in  Alabama  six  years  and  eight  months  f — A.  I  don't  think  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  him  that  there  was  to  be  any  falsehood  in  regard  to  it  ? — A.  *No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know  he  did  not  know  that  ?— A.  So  far  as  I  know  he  acted  hon- 
estly in  the  matter. 

Q.  And  did  not  connive  at  any  of  these  falsehoods t — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  that  he  bad  lived  in  Alabama  six  years  and  eight  months  T — A.  I 
knew  that  he  had  not,  as  I  said  the  other  day. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  of  this  paper  then,  for  it  was  not  before  us. — A.  I  stated  the 
same  general  facts  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  McCrary.  He  asked  me  whether  I  was 
aware  that  this  deception  was  practiced. 
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Q.  I  am  on  a  different  point  now.  My  question  is,  how  much  the  boy  knew  about  it  ? — 
A.  O,  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  writing  a  paper,  and  asking  the  boy  to  copy  it,  or  a  personal  letter,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  T — A.  I  think  there  was  some  talk  about  that  he  had  to  write  an  ac- 
ceptance, and  I  think  I  drew  it  up  and  he  copied  it. 

Q.  The  acceptance  is  a  blank  paper  in  which  he  certifies  that  he  has  lived  in  Alabama  so 
long  7 — A.  Well,  I  drew  up  some  paper  and  he  copied  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  drawing  up  a  paper  explaining  why  he  was  in  New  York  at  school  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  copied  it. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Hays  when  you  informed  him  that  young  Beardslee  was  at  New  York 
at  school  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  inform  Mr.  Hays  of  that. 

Q.  You  answered  before  that  you  told  him  that  he  was  at  school  in  New  York,  and  that 

£our  remark  was  that  young  Beardslee  was  sure  to  pass  because  he  was  being  educated  in 
ew  York  City. — A.  I  may  nave  done  that.   I  don't  remember  where  it  was. 
Q.  Do  you  wish  to  change  that  part  of  your  former  testimony  t — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  you  then  testified  to  was  the  fact  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  remember. 
Q.  Well,  assuming  that  to  be  the  fact  that  you  testified  before,  that  you  told  Mr.  Hays 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  pass  because  he  was  being  educated  in  New  York  City  at  a  good 
school,  where  was  it  that  you  told  bim  so  7 — A.  I  had  talks  with  him  in  the  lobby,  in  the 
street,  at  my  hotel,  and  in  the  House,  and  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  in  which  one  of  those  four  or  five  talks  you  told  him  T — A.  No,  air, 
I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  four  or  five  talks  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  cadetship  T — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  four  talks  on  the  cadetship. 

Q.  You  have  just  mentioned  four  cases. — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  I  talked  with  him  in 
those  places. 

Q.  Won't  you  be  so  good  as  to  confine  your  attention  to  this  subject-matter  f — A.  I  will 
if  I  can,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  it  without  too  many  lectures,  too. 

Q.  I  direct  your  attention  simply  and  exclusively  to  the  conversations  you  had  with  Mr. 
Hays  on  the  subject  of  this  cadetship.  How  many  such  conversations  did  you  ever  have 
with  him  t— A.  1  will  answer  that  as  I  did  before — that  I  bad  but  one  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  this  cadetship.  Probably  there  were  two,  because  there  must  have  been  two 
when  I  asked  him  for  the  cadetship  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place— 

Q.  It  was  in  one  of  thoso  conversations,  was  it,  that  you  told  him  that  this  boy  was  being 
educated  in  New  York  ?— A.  I  don't  remember. 

By  Mr.  CaulfieLD  : 

Q.  Mr.  Shepherd  testified  that  you  offered  to  trade  him  some  pictures  for  that  note. — A. 
I  don't  know  but  I  did. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  that  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  did,  whose  pictures  were  they  ? — A.  Mine. 

Q.  Where  are  they  7 — A.  In  my  house. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  have  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  there.    I  have  got  more  paint- 
ings than  any  private  gentleman  in  America  to-day. 
Q.  Do  you  have  them  for  sale  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  traded  those  pictures  with  him,  how  did  you  expect  to  get  your 
money  f—  A.  The  same  way  that  Mr.  Shepherd  is  getting  it,  by  collecting  it  from  Mr.  Hays 
or  Senator  Spencer. 

Q.  How  is  Mr.  Shepherd  getting  it  7— A.  He  has  got  two  installments  of  $200  each. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  notet — A.  The  note  when  it  came  into  my  hands  originally  was 
$1,650.  It  was  due,  and  there  was  some  interest;  I  don't  remember  how  much ;  $200  was 
paid  on  it,  and  a  new  note  given  for  the  remainder  at  sixty  days.  It  fell  due  the  other 
day.   Another  installment  of  $200  was  paid,  and  a  new  note  given  for  the  remainder. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  the  other  day,"  how  long  ago  do  yon  mean  7 — A.  Since  I  was  here. 

Q.  Since  Mr.  Shepherd  testified  here  7— A.  No ;  I  think  before. 

Q.  He  testified  that  there  was  only  $200  paid.— A.  Well,  then,  it  is  since  that. 

Q.  You  expected,  then,  to  make  your  money  out  of  either  Mr.  Hays  or  Mr.  Spencer  ? — 
A.  Decidedly ;  or  I  never  would  have  offered  to  trade  for  it. 

Q.  How  well  do  yon  know  Mr.  Spencer  7— A.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours  and  you  are  a  friend  of  hisf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  Mr.  Hays  very  well,  and  are  very  friendly  with  him  T— A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  Now,  why  would  you  be  willing  to  buy  a  note  on  two  friends  like  those,  and  have  to 
collect  it  by  legal  proceedings  7— A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  to  collect  it  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Q.  Is  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  buy  notes  of  yonr  friends  and  dun  them  to  death  7 — A.  No, 
sir ;  but  it  is  sometimes  a  pleasure  to  bny  a  note  for  a  friend  and  carry  it  for  a  time  when 
the  man  that  owned  it  would  not  do  so. 

Q.  Then  yonr  relations  with  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Spencer  were  snch  that  you  wanted  to 
relieve  them  from  being  dunned  T — A.  No;. I  wanted  to  relieve  them  from  this  attachment 
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(hat  Mr.  Shepherd  was  threatening;,  and  I  was  willing  t6  make  that  trade.  The  trade  as  a 
trade  suited  me,  or  I  would  not  have  made  it. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  save  Mr.  Hava  from  this  attachment  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  particular  interest  had  you  in  saving-  Mr.  Hays  from  an  attachment  T — A.  Sim- 

t\j  that  before  he  went  away  he  told  me  that  they  were  threatening-  to  do  something  of  this 
ind,  and  he  asked  me  if  they  could  do  bo,  and  I  said  "  No,  they  cannot;  they  can  put  an 
attachment  on,  but  I  can  take  it  off,  and  if  you  want  me  to,  I  will." 
Q,  About  what  date  was  this  f — A.  It  was  about  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
Q.  Of  what  Congress  T — A.  Well,  it  was  the  short  session  immediately  preceding  this  last 
Congress. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  4th  of  March  f — A.  No ;  the  note  was  afterwards.  I  do  not  know 
bat  it  would  run  into  April  when  I  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  Shepherd  about  the  note.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  was  later  than  that.  Let  me  think  a  moment.  It  was  later  than  that.  It  runs 
in  my  mind  that  it  was  in  the  summer  that  I  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.  It  it  was  in  the  summer,  what  part  of  the  summer  do  you  think  it  was  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know.   It  may  have  been  in  June,  it  may  have  been  in  July. 

Q.  You  are  very  uncertain  as  to  what  time  it  was,  whether  it  was  before  Congress  ad- 
journed or  after  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  it  was  not  before. 

Q.  You  first  thought  it  was  just  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Hays  was  going  home  after  that 
adjournment  of  Congress  ;  you  do  not  stick  to  that  f — A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  was  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  June  or  July  T — A.  I  think  I  could  if  I  was  home. 
Q.  0,  I  know  if  you  were  home,  but  I  want  your  recollection  now.— A.  My  recollection 
U  that  it  was  in  the  summer. 
Q.  And  it  may  have  been  June  or  July  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Hays  going  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  going  home. 
Q-  Going  to  Alabama  f — A.  He  had  gone  home  long  before  that. 

Q.  He  was  not  here,  then,  at  this  talk  about  the  attachment  T — A.  O,  yes,  he  was ;  that 
talk  was  about  the  time  of  the  adjournment,  or  before  the  adjournment. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Shepherd  had  been  continually  talking  about  it  for  a  long  time? — A.  Well, 
the  note  had  been  due  for  some  time. 

Q.  If  .this  conversation  about  attaching  Mr.  Hays's  property  took  place,  it  must  have  taken 

{ lace,  if  he  was  talking  about  it,  before  the  adjournment. — A.  If  I  am  excused  for  saying  so, 
never  spoke  of  any  continual  talk  ;  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  state  my  own  answers. 
<i-  I.W1U  allow  you,  but  the  fewer  words  the  better  for  all. — A.  Very  good,  sir.  The  first 
intimation  I  had  of  the  attachment  Mr.  Hays  spoke  to  me  about  it.  It  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  adjournment,  because  he  spoke  of  trunks.  I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Shep- 
herd until  after  Mr.  Hays  had  left,  and  I  have  said  that  I  told  Mr.  Shepherd  that  a  member 
of  Congress  going  home  during  the  vacation  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of  absconding, 
and  I  happened  to  think  of  that  when  I  said  it  was  immediately  afterwards. 

Q.  Now,  I  meant  by  my  question  that  the  talk  was  going  on  from  before  the  time  that  Mr. 
Rays  went  away  until  some  time  in  the  summer? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  bad  but  one 
talk  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  that  was  to  give  me  the  note,  and  that,  I  think,  was  in  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Shepherd  will  both  remember. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Hays  spoke  to  you  about  it  before  he  went  away,  before  the 
•djonrnment  of  Congress  T — A.  I  know  he  did. 

Q.  And  the  next  time  you  heard  was  from  Mr.  Shepherd  in  July  ? — A.  Perhaps  first  from 
Mr.  Spencer,  but  it  was  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  Governor  Shepherd  about  this  note,  or  did  he  come  to  see  you  1— A. 
Senator  Spencer  and  Governor  Shepherd  came  to  see  me. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  that  you  proposed  to  trade  pictures  T — A.  No ;  it  was  before  that.  I 
think  I  showed  Senator  Spencer  two  pictures  that  I  had  there  that  I  proposed  to  give  for  the 
Bote,  and  I  think  that  was  the  cause  of  their  calling  to  see  me. 

Q.  You  had  first  spoken  to  Senator  Spencer  and  proposed  that  you  would  give  Mr.  Shepherd 
those  two  pictures  ior  the  note  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Shepherd  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  trading  ?— A.  No ;  he  did  not  want  to 
trade.  • 

Q-  Did  he  come  to  you  with  that  view  ? — A.  He  came  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  those 
paintings,  with  a  view  of  trading  if  they  suited  him. 

Q  Did  Mr.  Hays  go  to  Alabama  and  leave  his  wife  here  7 — A.  That  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  did. 

{J.  If  his  wife  went  with  him,  did  she  leave  her  trunks  behind  herT— A.  No;  I  never 
heard  of  any  trunks  in  the  matter  after  Mr.  Hays  left. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  it  was  his  wile's  trunks  that  Shepherd  was  going  to  at- 
tach?—A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  What  he 
*as  going  to  attach  after  Mr.  Hays  went  home  was  the  furniture  of  the  house  in  George- 
town. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  read  the  testimony  which  has  already  been  taken  in  this  case  ? — 
A.  I  have  not  read  any  testimony,  except  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers,  not  even  my 
own. 
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Q.  Have  you  bad  any  talk  with  Mr.  Hays  since  von  testified  last  on  the  subject  7 — A. 
No. 

Q.  Nor  he  with  you  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  ? — A.  Well,  I  saw  him  when  I  settled  this  note  with  him.  That 
was  since  I  was  here. 

Q.  How  oft  n  have  you  seen  him  since  f — A.  I  called  on  Mr.  Hays  

Q.  Tell  me  numerically  how  often  you  hare  seen  him  T — A.  Sometimes  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  that.   I  was  going  to  give  you  an  intelligent  answer. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  hear  your  intelligent  answer. — A.  It  is  this :  that  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Hays  with  regard  to  this  note.  I  think  he  was  engaged,  and  I  left  word  that  I  wanted  to 
see  him,  and  I  called  to  see  him,  and  we  then  arranged  about  the  note. 

Q.  Then  yon  saw  him  twice  since  you  testified  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  have  seen  him 
three  times,  but  I  don't  recollect  but  those  two. 

Q.  Not  oftener,  then,  than  three  times  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  in  your  last  testimony  that  you  had  paid  some  money  to  Mr.  Coffroth,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Alexander  H.  Coffroth. 

Q.  What  was  that  money  paid  for  1— A.  Paid  for  a  cadet  ship  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  the  cadet  f — A.  I  don't  remember.   I  was  trying  to  think  of  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  who  it  was,  but  it  was  paid  here  in  Washington  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Coffroth  for  a  cadetship  T — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  you  paid  T— A.  I  think  I  paid  him  $600;  |d00  or  §900. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  you  stated  before  that  you  paid  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
stated.   That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  who  the  cadetship  was  for  7 — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  been 
tryingto  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  this  money  t— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  handed  it  to  him  somewhere 
about  the  Capitol. 

Q.  Now,  state  the  whole  of  the  cirenmstances  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  transaction 
with  Mr.  Coffroth.— A.  I  have  stated  the  transaction  with  Mr.  Coffroth. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  it  all  over  again.  State  your  recollection  how  you  approached  him  about 
the  cadetship ;  all  that  took  place. — A.  I  don't  remember  my  approaching  him.  I. remem- 
ber his  giving  me  that.   I  remember  selling  it  for  $1,200. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  it  f — A.  I  have  forgotten  that ;  it  was  a  New  York  man.  I  have 
even  tried  to  find  the  papers.  It  was  published  all  through  the  district  of  Mr.  Coffroth 
years  ago,  and  defeated  his  nomination.  He  knows  about  it  just  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
whole  district  knows  about  it  just  as  well  as  I  do.  Every  paper  had  it  in,  and  the  names 
were  given  in  those  articles. 

Q.  And  yon  state  it  most  unhesitatingly,  as  a  fact,  that  yon  paid  him  money  in  purchase 
for  a  cadetship  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  who  the  cadet  was  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  given  you  the  clew — these 
articles. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  year  in  which  this  occurred  f — A.  No ;  but  it  is  a  dozen  years 
ago.    It  may  be  more. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  proposed  to  give  him  the  money  or  whether  he  asked 
you  to  give  it  7 — A.  No ;  I  don't  remember  the  conversation.   I  remember  the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  paid  him  a  check  or  in  money  7 — A.  I  paid  him  in 
money. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay  him  ? — A.  I  got  it  from  these  parties. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  $1 ,200  and  gave  him  eight  or  nine  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  from  "these  parties,"  you  must  have  some  idea  who  11  these  parties  " 
weref — A.  ho,  sir ;  I  cannot  call  them  to  mind. 

Q.  There  is  evidently  more  than  one  person  implicated  in  it  T — A.  I  have  reference  by  that 
to  the  boy  and  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  dealing. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  the  boy  or  his  father  or  bis  mother  7— A.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  some  gentleman  came  on  and  paid  me.   It  was  done  in  Washington. 

Q.  Was  the  boy  present  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  the  boy. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  where  the  buy  hailed  from  f — A.  It  must  have  been  from  the  six- 
teenth district—  Coffroth  s. 

Q.  That  does  not  follow,  that  the  boy  must  have  been  from  his  district  7— A.  Well,  it  was 
the  sixteenth  district. 

Q.  What  I  moan  is,  where  did  the  boy  live  T— A.  In  New  York  City,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York. 

Q.  TKen  the  boy  did  not  live  in  Mr.  Coffroth 's  district  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  know  that  T— A.  Yes, sir;  he  knew  it  before. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  the  boy  lived  in  New  York  T— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  knew  it  just  as 
well  as  I  did. 

Q.  What  part  of  New  York  did  tho  boy  live  in  T — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was 
in  the  city  or  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
Q.  But  you  do  remember  that  he  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  If  yon  remember  that,  can't  you  remember  his  name  T— A.  Well,  I  have  not  a  mem- 
ory for  names. 

Q."  Bnt  you  have  a  first- rate  memory  — A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Yon  said  the  other  day  tbat  you  had  a  first-rate  memory,  and  that  you  could  tell 
every  county  in  Mr.  Hays's  district  7 — A.  No ;  I  said  I  could  remember— 

Q.  Try  to  draw  on  your  memory  now,  and  see  whether  you  cannot  remember. — A.  I  am 
willing  to  aid  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  Aid  me  now  in  getting  this  boy's  name  —A.  Well,  I  told  you  that  all  these  facts 
have  been  published,  together  with  the  names ;  I  saw  them  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  McCrary: 
Q.  You  have  no  family  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  wife. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  same  building  with  your  office  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  1317  F  street. 
Q.  What  hotel  did  Mr.  Hays  stop  at  when  you  saw  him  at  the  hotel  t— A.  I  think  the 
Imperial. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  house  7— A.  It  is  directly  opposite  my  house  on  the  avenue. 
It  is  just  through  the  block. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  invite  Mr.  Hays  and  other  gentlemen  to  spend  an  evening  in  your 
rooms  f — A.  I  do  frequently  do  that. 

Q.  You  remember  inviting  him  and  having  him  come  there  and  spend  an  evening  with 
you  T — A.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  any  special  evening. 

Q.  But  you  have  invited  him  to  your  rooms  7 — A.  I  think  such  is  my  habit,  and  I  think 
it  must  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  to  make  his  acquaintance  and  cultivate  it  in  that  way? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  him  and  other  gentlemen  over  there  to  play  cards  and  spend  an  evening 
socially  with  you  7 — A.  He  never  played  any  cards,  I  think,  in  my  house.  Wo  very  fre- 
quently do  play  a  social  game  of  cards. 

Q.  Ton  never  had  him  there  to  play  cards  with  you  in  the  evening  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that 
I  remember. 

How  were  these  installments  paid  on  the  note  7 — A.  The  installments  were  paid  in 
on  Mobile. 

Q.  Given  by  whom  ' — A.  Given  by  Mr.  Hays  on  some  house  in  Mobile  ;  drawn  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  Shepherd.    Both  payments  were  made  in  that  way. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  in  your  other  examination  that  it  was  $600  you  paid  Mr.  Coffroth  f — 
A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  now  say  it  was  eight  or  nine  hundred  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you,  sir, 
since  yon  will  have  it,  the  arrangement  was  that  the  cadetahip  was  sold  for  $1,200,  and  that 
he  should  take  a  half,  $600,  which  was  all  that  he  was  entitled  to,  but  he  did  take  two  or 
three  hundred  more  ;  hence  I  said  that  I  paid  him  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars ;  we  had 
some  words  about  it ;  we  have  had  some  words  since,  and  he  knows  it  well. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  8tate  aboujt  this  Mobile  draft ;  whether  it  was  drawn  on  a  bank  or  on  an  individual. — 
A.  It  was  drawn  on  a  firm  there ;  I  don't  remember  the  name.  Durkee,  I  think,  was  one 
of  the  names.    I  can  get  it  for  you.   I  have  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Lord.  Please  get  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will,  sir ;  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Hays  first  told  you  of  his  troubles 
about  this  threatened  attachment  T— A.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
grew,  I  think  ;  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment. 

Q.  How  will  you  have  itt  You  have  stated  it  several  ways. — A.  I  mean  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  last  Congress. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  stated  several  times  tbat  he  spoke  to  you  before  the  adjournment,  and 
must  have  spoken  to  you  before  the  adjournment,  because  he  went  off  at  tbat  period. 
Satisfy  your  own  mind  about  it. — A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  throw  your  mind  back  and  re- 
member those  particulars.  I  will  if  I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  spoke  to  you  about  this  before  the  adjournment,  accord- 
ing to  your  former  statement  f — A.  I  would  not  be  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  just  about  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  never  put  an  advertisement  on  the  subject  of  a  cadetahip  in  a  news- 
paper 7 — A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  Mrs.  Beardslee's  testimony  on  that  subject  you  think  was  false  7 — A.  No  ;  I  do 
not  say  that.    She  may  have  been  simply  mistaken. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Hays  about  this  cadetahip  was  it  that  you  ascer- 
tained be  was  in  trouble  in  regard  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  note? — A.  It  was  some  time  before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  Mr.  Coffroth  the  boy  did  not  live  in  his  district,  and  conceal  the  same 
fact  from  Mr.  Hays  7 — A.  From  1861 — I  must  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  giving  this  answer 
in  my  way — from  the  year  J  861  down  to  the  Logan  investigating  committee,  this  thing  of 
selling  cadetsbips  was  as  common  as  chips.  It  was  known  to  every  one.  The  street  knew 
it.  Advertisements  were  in  the  New  York  papers.  I  saw  two  or  three  of  them  myself.  It 
was  so  common  that,  upon  one  occasion,  when  I  called  upon  Attorney-General  Speed,  (the 
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matter  having  been  referred  to  him  by  President  Johnson, )  as  I  went  in  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  anything  about  the  sale  of  these  cadetships.  Said  I,  "Yes."  He  took  up  a 
paper  from  his  desk  which  he  said  was  a  report  that  he  was  going  to  send  to  the  President ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  it  was  that  to  enforce  the  law  now  would  break  up  the  school.  It  was 
so  common  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Coffroth.  We  did  not 
try  to  conceal  them.  There  was  no  effort  to  conceal  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  Congress  who  had  a  cadetship  to  dispose  of 
sold  it  openly  in  the  market?— A.  Many  of  them  did. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  besides  Mr.  Coffroth  T— A.  No ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  particu- 
lar individual. 

Mr.  Lord.  That  is  a  pretty  sweeping  charge  to  make. 

The  Witness.  You  will  find  it  more  sweeping  if  you  will  send  for  the  report  of  Mr. 
Logan,  now  Senator ;  there  you  will  find  names. 

Q.  When  was  that  made  r— A.  Some  years  ago— perhaps  1868  or  1869;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Well,  generally,  how  many  Congressmen  do  you  thiuk  were  implicated  by  that  re- 
port t— A.  Well,  judging  from  this  report  of  Mr.  Speed's  to  the  President,  there  must  have 
been  very  nearly  a  majority  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  got  Mr.  Speed's  report  in  your  possession? — A.  No, sir;  it  was  a  report  to 
the  President,  and  the  language  was,  that  to  enforce  the  law  would  break  up  the  school. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  precise  time  that  the  last  $200  was  paid  you  by  Mr.  Hays? — A. 
Since  I  was  here ;  and  if  I  was  home  I  could  give  you  the  date.  dt^- 

Q.  Since  his  return  from  Alabama?— A.  O,  yes;  since  I  was  here. 

Q.  Where  was  it  paid?— A.  I  have  staled  that  it  was  paid  by  draft  on  this  house  in  Mo- 
bile. He  gave  it  to  me  at  my  office,  drawn  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  I  passed  it 
over  to  its  rightful  owner. 

Q.  You  kept  nothing  out  for  your  fees?— A.  No,  sir,  not  yet ;  I  expect  to  charge  Shep- 
herd a  fee. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  anything  out  of  the  first  $200  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  claim  that  $400  has  been  paid  on  that  ?— A.  $400  has  been  paid :  the  note 
was  originally  $1,650  and  some  interest;  this  was  paid  and  a  note  given  for  the  balance  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  a  few  dollars ;  $200  was  paid  the  other  day,  and  the  interest  was  again 
added,  so  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation. 

Q.  There  is  some  $1,400  due  on  it  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like 
that. 

y  Have  you  ever  instituted  any  action  upon  it  ? — A.  It  is  not  due. 

Q.  The  first  was  due;  did  you  institute  any  action  on  that?— A.  I  never  ha'l  any  instruc- 
tions to  do  so.  Mr.  Hays  was  not  here,  and  I  could  not  get  service  on  him,  even  if  I  were 
disposed. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Shepherd  authorize  you  to  wait  your  pleasure  about  collecting  it  ? — A.  His 
instructions  were  to  collect  the  note  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  this  is  the  only  legal  business  you  ever  had  for  Mr.  Shepherd  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Spencer ;  he  can  explain  it  to  you. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Hays  spoke  to  you  about  Mr.  Shepherd's  moving  upon  him,  was  Mr. 
Spencer  present  ? — A.  No,  not  at  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Hays  and  me.  I  think  I 
had  a  conversation  myself  with  Mr.  Spencer  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hays  spoke  first  to  me 
on  the  subject    I  do  not  think  Mr.  Spencer  spoke  to  me  until  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hays  tell  you  how  much  money  he  wauted  ? — A.  For  what? 

Q.  How  much  he  was  owing  Mr.  Shepherd  ? — A.  Yes,  he  told  me  the  note— no,  hejlid 
not  express  the  amount ;  it  was  $1,600  or  $1,700. 

Q.  Mr.  Hays  told  you  thut  Mr.  Shepherd  had  a  note  against  him  of  $1,(500  or  $1 ,700,  and 
that  he  threatened  to  take  out  an  attachment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  his  object  in  talking  to  me 
was  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  take  out  an  attachment,  and  I  told  him,  "  No,  certainly 
not, " 

Q.  He  did  not  want  to  pay  the  debt,  that  you  knew  of? — A.  He  never  asked  me  for  a 
dollar. 

<i.  But  he  did  not  express  any  disposition  to  pay  the  debt? — A.  Yes,  he  expressed  a  very 
great  desire  to  pay  the  debt,  but  he  had  not  the  means.  He  said,  if  they  would  give  him 
time  to  torn  round  he  would  pay  it,  but  he  could  not  pay  then. 

Q.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  pay  it,  and  said  that  Mr.  Shepherd  threatened  an  at- 
tachment ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Could  you  from  your  books  fix  the  time  that  Mr.  Shepherd  left  the  note  with  you  f — 
A.  I  think  I  could  from  the  jacket  in  which  I  keep  the  papers.  But  Mr.  Spencer  would  fix 
it,  because  he  would  remember  it.  He  keeps  books  ;  I  do  not.  The  only  thing  I  would 
have  to  refer  to  would  be  the  jacket, 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  bark  Catherine  Augustine,  Captain  Howe  ? — A. 
That  has  reference  to  the  consulate  at  Pernambuco;  that  is  what  I  had  reference  to  when  I 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  the  time  it  occurred  ;  that  it  occurred  twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  to  publish  it  now  was  simply  devilish,  and  that  but  for  a  resolution  I  made  nevfr  to 
answer  a  newspaper  article  I  could  dispose  of  it  as  easily  as  that,  [snapping  his  fingers.] 
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Q.  Were  charges  made  against  you  by  Captain  Howe  T — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Yon  said  yon  had  no  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  no  wife. 
Q.  Yon  have  had  a  family  t — A.  I  have  had  two  wives. 
Q.  Have  you  children  ? — A.  I  have  two  children. 

Q.  Have  you  a  son  who  lives  with  you  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  neither  of  my  children  lives  with 
me.  My  son  is  married  and  my  daughter  lives  with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  a  son  with  you  in  the  city  now  f — A.  I  have  a  son  in  the  city.  He  does  not 
live  with  me ;  he  is  married  and  lives  by  himself. 

Q.  How  fax  does  he  live  from  you?— A.  He  lives  on  Fourteenth  street,  near  Q,  and  I 
live  on  F. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  intimate  with  Mr.  Hays? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think 
bets. 

Q.  He  knows  him,  does  he  not  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  he  doe*. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  being  together  considerable  t  Did  you  never  hear  of  it?— A.  I 
never  beard  of  their  being  together  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  known  of  their  being  together  to-day  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  since  Mr.  Hays  has  been  back  from  Alabama? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  they 
are  acquainted  it  is  more  than  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  your  son  have  any  of  this  $3,000  T— A.  No,  indeed. 

Q.  In  no  way  t — A.  No,  sir ;  in  no  way  or  form. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  son  you  have  in  the  city  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  only  son  I  ever  had  in 
anv  city. 

The  WITNESS.  When  young  Beardslee  went  to  Alabama  he  was  not  only  honest  in  what 
be  was  doing,  but  I  was  so,  too.  My  understanding  was  that  a  residence  of  thirty  days, 
coupled  with  an  intent  to  become  a  resident  of  the  State,  constituted  a  residence  in  Ala- 
bama. That  was  my  impression,  and  I  think  I  so  stated  to  him,  that  he  would  be  an  actual 
bn*-JMt  resident. 

Q.  That  is,  as  you  understand  it,  young  Beardslee  was  informed  that  if  he  went  down  to 
Alabama,  then,  from  the  city  of  Washington,  and  staid  there  until  a  certain  time,  he  would 
be  qualified  to  enter  West  Point  t— A.  Yes.sir ;  if  he  coupled  with  it  an  intent  to  make  that 
his  future  residence. 

Q.  And  as  you  understood  it,  he  went  there  to  fulfill  those  conditions  in  good  faith  T — A. 
In  good  faith,  yes,  sir;  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  being  a  bona-fide  resident  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  before  he  appeared  at  the  academy. 

Q.  In  that  letter  which  you  wrote  for  him  to  sign  in  Washington  on  his  way  he  stated 
that  he  resided  at  Blaydon  8orings,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama.. 

Q.  How  is  tbat  explained  T — A.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  letter  very  nearly  explains 
itself.  I  may  be  mistaken  when  the  letter  coine3,  but  my  recollection  of  that  now  is  that  it 
was  intended  to  explain  the  other  part  of  it,  that  his  actual  residence  in  Alabama  had  been 
but  a  very  abort  time. 

[A  certified  copy  of  the  letter,  signed  Guy  R.  Beardslee,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
Fnday,  March  5,  1875,  is  presented  to  the  witness,  who  states  that  he  wrote  the  original  let- 
ter, and  asked  Beardslee  to  copy  it.] 

Q-  What  did  you  advise  the  boy  as  to  this  being  right  ? — A.  I  told  him  to  sign  the  acceptance 
in  blank  and  have  his  mother  sign  it  in  blank,  so  that  they  could  be  filled  up  and  returned  to 
the  War  Office  after  be  had  actually  arrived  in  Alabama,  and  the  statement  in  the  letter  as  to 
the  residence  of  young  Brardslee  being  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama,  I  ex- 
plain as  follows  :  Beardslee  understood  that  the  letter  would  not  be  filed  until  the  return  of 
the  blank  from  his  mother,  who  lived  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  and  that  the  paper  or 
the  letter  from  bis  mother  would  not  be  sent  to  the  War  Office  until  after  be  had  been  in  Ala- 
bama, which  I  advised  him  would  make  him  an  actual  resident  of  Alabama.  I  myself  un- 
dentood  that,  by  the  law  of  Alabama,  if  the  boy  went  there  and  staid  sixty  days  before  going 
to  West  Point,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  making  Alabama  his  future  residence,  it  would 
qualify  him  for  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  from  Mr.  Hays's  district. 

Q.  In  view  of  that  belief  of  yours,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  nomination  was 
filled  in  certifying  that  Beardslee  had  been  an  actual  and  bona-fide  resident  of  Mr.  Hays's 
district  more  than  two  years.  I  mean  the  nomination  signed  by  Mr.  Hays,  which  you  took 
to  New  York  City  and  delivered  to  Professor  Cbarlier  f — A.  The  only  explanation  I  can  give 
Jo  the  committee  is  the  one  which  I  gave  before,  which  la  that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the 
blank  with  something,  and  I  filled  it  with  that 

By  Mr.  McCRARY: 

Q.  You  say,  "  I  filled  it  with  that;  "  did  you  fill  it  or  did  Mr.  Hays  fill  it?— A.  I  either 
filled  the  blank  myself  or  wrote  it  on  a  slip  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hays.  I  did  one  or  the 
other.  Which  I  did,  I  am  not  certain ;  the  paper  itself  would  decide  it.  When  I  was 
here  the  other  day,  Mr.  Lord  said,  "  You  filled  it  up ;  "  and  I  said,  "  Very  well,  I  did." 

Q.  Yon  say  you  believe  that  the  residence  which  Beardslee  proposed  to  take  up  in  Ala- 
bama with  the  intent  you  have  described  would  qualify  him  for  entry  at  West  Point  from 
the  district.— A.  8nch  was  my  belief. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  anything  more  than  that  to  Mr.  Hays  ? — A.  O,  I  did  not  state  that 
to  Mr.  Hays.  I  stated  to  him  unqualifiedly  that  the  boy  was  a  resident  of  his  district. 
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Washington,  March  31,  1876. 

William  Lille v  recalled  and  further  examined. 

The  Witness.  Before  you  proceed  to  question  me,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  draft  on  Mobile 
referred  to  in  my|last  testimony  was  dated  March  18,  1876,  and  was  drawn  on  D.  W.  C. 
Kirksey,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A  paper  from  the  War  Department  is  shown  witness,  purporting  to  be  the  nomination  of 
Guy  Roosevelt  Beardslee,  for  the  appoinment  of  cadet  in  the  Unied  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, made  by  Charles  Hays,  member  of  Congress,  fourth  congressional  district  of  Alabama, 
and  witness  is  asked  to  state  whether  this  is  the  paper  delivered  by  him  to  Professor  Cbarlier, 
of  New  York  City. 

A.  Yes,  I  presume  that  is  the  paper.  There  is  no  mark  to  identify  it  by,  but  I  presume 
that  is  the  paper.   I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hays's  handwriting  ?— A.  Yes ;  that  is  his  signature. 
Q.  In  whose  writing  is  the  body  or  filling  up  of  the  paper  7 — A.  That  is  in  his  hand- 
writing also. 

[Witness  is  also  shown  a  paper  from  the  War  Department,  purporting  to  be  the  acceptance 
by  Guy  R.  Beardslee  of  such  nomination  and  appointment,  and  he  is  asked  whether  this 
is  the  acceptance  signed  by  Guy  R.  Beardslee  ana  by  Mrs.  Beardslee.] 

A.  That  is  the  paper  that  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Beardslee.  It  came  back  to  me  with  that  signa- 
ture.   I  presume  it  is  hers. 

Q.  Had  youug  Beardslee  seen  it  before  it  was  sent  to  his  mother  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
the  same  morning  that  it  was  sent. 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper  to  which  you  refer  as  having  been  signed  by  him  and  sent  to  his 
mother  in  blank  t — A..  Yes ;  there  was  nothing  whatever  on  it  when  be  signed. 

Q.  Who  filled  up  this  part  of  it,  "I  am  nineteen  years  of  age ;  born  October  4,  1856; 
resident  of  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  Alabama  six  years  and  eight  mouths  T  " — 
A.  I  presume  I  did  after  it  came  back  from  Mrs.  Beardslee. 

(j.  But  without  the  knowledge  of  either  young  Beardslee  or  bis  mother  7 — A.  O,  yes. 
It  was  wholly  in  the  blank  when  they  signed  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  filled  up  by  you  7 — A.  Yes.  sir ;  I  meant  to  be  so  understood. 

Q.  All  the  filling  up  between  that  word  "Sir"  and  the  signature  "  Guy  Roosevelt  Beards- 
lee "  is  filled  up  by  yout — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  only  in  blank  when  they  signed  it.  [An 
original  paper  from  the  War  Department  is  shown  witness,  and  he  is  asked  if  such  paper  is 
a  copy  of  the  draught  which  he  prepared  for  young  Beardslee  to  write.] 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  draught.  This  is  the  one  we  had  a  copy  of  yesterday. 

Q.  Tbat  is  a  copy  of  the  draught  you  prepared  t— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  prepared  a  paper  and  told  young  Beardslee  to  copy  it.— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  a  copy  made  from  your  draught  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  statement  there  contained  about  his  residing  in  Alabama  was  made  by  you  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  told  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  would  not  be  filed  until 
he  had  arrived  in  Alabama. 

Q.  You  recognize  it  as  the  paper  you  draughted  7— A.  I  do. 

[The  witness  is  shown  some  marks  on  the  back  of  the  nomination,  written  with  red 
crayon.  *'  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  County  Alabama,"  and  asked  who  made  that  memoran- 
dum.] 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  looks  a  little  like  my  writing. 
Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  being  your  writing?— A.  I  don't  think  I  wrote  that, 
sir ;  and  yet  it  is  similar  to  my  handwriting. 
Q.  It  is  not  Mr.  Hays's  handwriting,  is  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  it  a  little,  and  answer  the  question.  Your  mind  seems  to  vibrate  a  little  on 
tho  subject.  I  want  you  to  look  and  see  if  you  have  any  doubt. — A.  The  best  answer  that 
I  can  give  you  is,  I  don't  remember  writing  that,  but  it  looks  like  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  your  handwriting? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
there  are  some  peculiar  letters  to  it  tbat  don't  look  like  mine. 

Q.  Would  not  those  peculiarities  arise  from  writing  with  a  red  crayon  7 — A.  What  at- 
tracts my  attention  most  there  is  this  "  sps"  for  springs.  I  don't  think  I  would  write  tbat. 

Q.  You  might  with  red  crayon  ? — A.  I  might. 

Q.  You  may  state  your  best  judgement  on  the  point  as  to  who  did  write  it  — A.  I  give 
you  the  same  answer ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  writing  it,  though  it  looks  like  my  writing. 
Q.  You  think  it  is  your  handwriting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  another  question  by  reason  of  information  forced  upon  me. 
Did  I  understand  you  yesterday  that  you  had  never  any  contract  with  Mr.  Hays  relating  to 
land  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least,  I  intended  you  should. 

Q.  That  he  never  received  any  land  through  your  agency  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Q.  Through  your  negotiation  T— A.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Q.  That  you  never  knew  of  his  purchasing  any  land  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Locating  it  particularly  in  Georgetown  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  owned  a  piece'of  ground 
m  Georgetown  in  my  life. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  any  person  who  did  own  land  there,  who  conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Hays  t — 
A.  Nothing  but  what  I  understood,  that  he  bought  a  house  in  Georgetown. 
Q.  Of  whom  did  he  buy  t — A.  That  I  don't  know. 
Q.  When  did  be  buy  it  T— A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Before  or  after  this  cadetship  transaction  t — A.  It  was  before ;  because  I  remember  his 
telling  me  that  he  had  bought  a  house  in  Georgetown. 
Q.  About  what  time  did  he  tell  you  T — A.  I  don't  know ;  it  is  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Q.  What  waa  the  occasion  of  his  telling  you  T — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  remember. 
We  were  talking  on  general  matters. 

Q.  Did  he  inform  you  at  the  time  that  he  wanted  money  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never 
uked  me  to  lend  him  a  dollar  in  the  world,  nor  I  never  loaned  him  a  dollar.  He  never  sold 
me  a  piece  of  land,  and  I  never  sold  him  anything  in  my  iife,  and  I  never  bought  a  piece 
for  him  ;  I  never  bought  anything  for  him  from  any  one  else,  and  I  never  sold  him  any- 
thing, and  I  have  never  loaned  him  a  dollar,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  asking 
me,  and  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  include  in  that  what  you  stated  that  he  told  you  yesterday,  that 
hit  property  waa  about  being  attached  f — A.  He  came  to  me  simply  as  an  attorney  about  that. 
Q.  You  don't  mean  to  change  what  you  said  in  that  regard  yesterday  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Callfield  . 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  have  been  on  intimate  terras  with  Mr.  Hays  f— A.  Well,  yes. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  live  adjoining  as  neighbors  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  apart  7 — A.  As  far  as  we  do  now.   He  is  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
ind  has  been  there  before,  and  I  am  on  F  street,  directly  opposite. 
Q.  He  n«ed  to  live  in  Georgetown  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  long  did  he  live  there  7— A.  That  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Did  he  live  there  last  winter  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  he  housekeeping  last  winter  f — A.  That  I  don't  know.  I  saw  him  at  the  Im- 
perial Hotel. 

Q.Whent— A.  When  I  did  see  him  at  the  hotel.    O,  you  mean  the  winter  before  this. 
Yes;  I  think  he  was  then  in  Georgetown. 
Q.  How  long  did  he  live  there*— .A.  About  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  Georgetown  imfr  prior  to  the  end  of  the  last  session  T— A.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Bat  when  he  went  8outb,  he  broke  up  housekeeping  in  Georgetown  t— A.  All  I  know 
is  what  he  told  me,  that  he  left  his  house  standing  just  as  it  was  in  charge  of  some  servant 
when  he  went  home ;  and  the  purpose  of  telling  me  that  was  that,  in  case  this  attachment 
was  put  on,  I  should  know  where  the  house  was  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  attachment, 
which  you  know  I  could  do  by  giving  a  bond. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hays  has  ever  sold  that  house  T— A.  I  do  not. 

<i-  Have  you  any  information  that  he  has  ever  sold  it  T— A.  None  whatever. 

Q-  Has  he  not  told  you  that  be  had  sold  it  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  be  not  sold  it  T— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  not  been  as  intimate  with  him  since  bis  return  from  the  South  as 
before  7— A.  Why,  yes. 

Q-  And  ho  has  not  told  you  7— A.  No,  sir :  he  has  not ;  at  least,  if  he  has,  I  have  for- 
gotten it. 

Q.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  you  about  his  business  T— A.  No,  sir ;  never 
•boat  any  business  before  that  note. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  and  he  were  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  t — A.  You  may 
call  it  that.  . 

Q.  How  intimate  were  you,  if  he  has  not  told  you  that  T— A.  Well,  I  cannot  explain 
that ;  the  English  language  must  explain  itself. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  would  see  each  other  frequently  t— A.  I  do.  I  would 
frequently  see  him  in  the  hotel  and  at  the  Capitol. 

Q.  Would  you  go  down  to  the  hotel  to  see  him  7 — A.  Never  frequently,  but  sometimes; 
And  you  would  spend  your  evenings  together,  sometimes  smoke  cigars  7 — A.  Well, 
"moke  a  pipe  myself. 

Q.  And  take  a  drink  t— A.  Well,  I  do  not  drink.  Occasionally  I  would  drink,  but  not 
often. 

.  Q-  Yon  testified  very  promptly  that  the  filling  up  and  signature  to  this  nomination  was 
«  the  handwriting  ot  Mr.  Hays  T— A.  I  did  that  upon  the  well-known  principle  of  law. 
I  have  seen  him  write  a  great  many  times,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  to  be  his  writing. 

Q-  You  muat  either  have  been  quite  intimate  with  him  or  must  have  seen  his  writing 
quite  often  to  have  testified  so  promptly.— A.  I  would  not  testify  if  I  had  not  been. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  write  7— A.  I  have  seen  him  write  at  the  Capitol. 
,  Q-  Where  7— A.  We  went  into  the  committee-room  to  draw  up  a  note  for  the  renewal  of 
that  one. 

Q.  When? — A.  Two  or  three  months  ago — no;  last  spring. 
Q.  What  time  t — A.  During  the  session  of  Congress. 

<J.  Then  it  mnst  have  bten  early 7— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  Congress  adjourned  in  March. 
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.  That  was  a  year  ago,  then  ? — A.  I  showed  70a  the  note. 

.  Is  this  note  of  the  date  of  December  6,  1875,  in  his  handwriting  f  (handing  paper  to 
witness.)   I  mean  the  filling  up.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  in  his  handwriting. 
Q.  This  is  dated  December  6,  1875.— A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  time. 
Q.  The  date  of  this  is  the  proper  date? — A.  It  was  dated  when  it  was  drawn  np. 
Q.  And  written  in  a  committee-room  in  this  House? — A.  This  was  written  this  session 
of  Congress.   I  had  reference  to  another  note  drawn  at  the  last  session. 

Q.  Please  produce  that. — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  that.   I  don't  know  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed when  that  was  given  to  me. 
Q.  That  is  three  times,  then,  you  have  seen  him  write  these  notes  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  have  seen  him  write  other  times,  have  you  7 — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  he  gave  me 
a  note  to  some  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  wrote  on  those  other  occasions  t — A.  In  this  note  that  he  gave 
me,  he  had  reference  to  this  note  that  was  then  lying  over. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write  except  in  connection  with  these  notes  7— A.  No.  sir  j  I 
don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  seen  him  write  more  than  three  or  four  times  f — A.  Perhaps  not. 

Q.  Then  how  could  you,  as  soon  as  this  paper  was  shown  to  you,  testily  that  that  was 
his  handwriting  ?— A.  I  recognized  the  handwriting  the  moment  I  saw  it,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  his  writing. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  a  better  memory  than  you  thought  you  had  yesterday. — A.  That 
is  twice  you  have  said  that,  sir.  Now  allow  me  to  make  an  explanation.  You  twitted  me, 
unjustifiably,  about  my  memory  yesterday ;  I  think  you  took  advantage  of  your  position 
yesterday.  I  think  a  man  can  differ  even  with  a  member  of  this  committee.  I  want  to 
make  this  explanation. 

Q.  But  I  want  this  question  answered. — A.  I  will  answer  it  as  soon  as  I  make  this  ex- 
planation. With  regard  to  the  name  of  that  boy  that  Coffroth  put  in,  you  seem  to  have  an 
objection  to  my  memory  there.  I  have  thought  over  that  a  good  deal  since.  I  remember 
that  it  was  a  Gem  an  name,  I  don't  think  I  could  even  pronounce  it ;  but  if  you  write  to 
General  William  H.  Kountz,  Somerset,  Pa.,  he  will  give  you  the  name  of  that  boy; 
he  is  the  gentleman  who  successfully  contested  CofTroth's  seat.  I  understand,  farther,  that 
Coffroth  denies  the  fact. 

Mr.  Caulfield.  Yes,  sir ;  he  does. 

The  Witness.  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  denies  that  he  ever  sold  a  cadetship  to  West 
Point ;  he  did  on  the  stump  deny  it  on  one  occasion.  Now,  this  boy  that  he  appointed  did 
not  go  to  West  Point ;  he  went  to  Annapolis  ;  and  Coffroth  has  universally  availed  himself 
of  that  form  of  denial. 

Q.  Then  this  appointment  procured  through  him  was  not  for  West  Point  T— A.  No,  sir ; 
it  was  for  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis ;  it  is  the  same  thing,  iu  fact.  I  would  like  to 
see  his  denial,  and  see  if  he  does  not  use  that  phraseology. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  it  was  for  West  Point. — A.  No  ;  when  we  speak  of  cadets  we 
have  reference  to  Annapolis  and  West  Point  both. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  distinctly  that  the  appointment  that  yon  obtained  from  CorTroth  was 
for  the  Naval  Academy  or  West  Point  t— A.  For  the  Naval  Academy. 

Q.  And  not  for  West  Point  T — A.  No,  sir.  It  was  given  to  a  boy  with  a  peculiar  Ger- 
man name. 

Q.  At  the  time  yon  Bpoke  of  having  obtained  this  cadetship  from  Coffroth,  did  yon  re- 
member then  that  it  was  a  cadetship  in  the  Naval  Academy  T — A.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  was 
talking  of  cadets,  and  we  don't  as  a  general  thing  distinguish. 

Q.  You  have  now  no  doubt,  though,  that  this  was  au  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  7 
— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  reiterate  what  you  said  yesterday  with  reference  to  what  you  paid  CorTroth  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  $600  or  $800  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  either  $800  or  $900.  The  arrangement  was 
that  I  should  take  half;  it  was  sold  for  $1,200,  and  $600  was  his  portion,  but  under  some 
obligation  that  he  had  to  meet  he  took  $8(M)  or  $900,  and  he  never  has  paid  me  back  either. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  letters  from  Mr.  Hays  7 — A.  Yee,  sir ;  I  have.  I  had  forgotten 
that. 

Q.  I  want  to  account  for  your  being  ablo  to  identify  this  as  his  handwriting  so  readily. — 
A.  I  have  seen  him  write  three  or  four  times  ;  often  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  I  can  tell  his 
handwriting. 

Q.  And  you  have  received  letters  from  him  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  ever  wrote  me  but  once. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 
Q.  What  did  he  write  you  about  f— A.  About  his  furniture  in  Georgetown. 
Q.  When  was  that?— A.  It  was  shortly  after  he  went  home,  after  he  talked  about  this  at- 
tachment. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  filled  up  this  nomination;  did  you  see  him  do  it?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  done  ? — A.  Iu  my  office. 
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Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  memorandum  from  which  to  fill  it  up,  or  did  you  give  him  the  facts 
verbally  f — A.  No  ;  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  wrote  it  on  a  slip  and  read  it  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  you  made  this  memorandum  in  red  on  the  back  of  the 
nomination  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not.  On  reflection,  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  is  a  memo- 
randum made  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Lord.  They  repudiate  it  there. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  the  residence  of  young  Beardslee  is  put  in  the  nomination  as 
Choctaw,  in  the  county  of  Choctaw,  when  you  have  stated  in  this  memorandum  on  the  back 
that  it  is  Blaydon  Springs,  and  it  is  also  stated  in  bis  letter  of  acceptance  that  his  residence 
is  Blaydon  Springs,  the  letter  which  you  wrote  and  which  he  copied  ? — A.  I  capnot  explain 
that  memorandum.    2  do  not  call  it  to  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  letter  which  you  wrote  for  the  boy  to 
sign  and  the  nomination  which  you  say  Mr.  Hays  made  from  a  memorandum  which  you 
gave  him,  one  stating  the  residence  at  Choctaw  and  one  at  Blaydon  Springs  1 — A.  If  there 
is  any  difference,  it  must  be  an  error  of  mine  in  drawing  up  that  copy  for  young  Beardslee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Choctaw  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  such  a  place  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hays  present  when  you  drew  up  that  paper  for  the  boy  to  sign  J — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  that  same  morning  T— A.  I  don't  think  he  was.  Mr.  Hays  knows  noth- 
ing of  that  paper ;  never  saw  it,  to  my  knowledge,  either  in  my  writing  or  in  the  hand- 
writing of  young  Beardslee. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  the  note  which  you  refer  to  as  having  boen  written  in  a  com- 
mittee-room before  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  was  one  for  which  this  was  given 
in  renewal  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  amount  of  the  note  written  in  the  committee-room  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  7— A.  I  stated  that  the  note  was  originally  $1,650. 

Q.  Then  paying  $200  reduces  it  to  $1,519  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caulfiei.D: 

Q.  How  many  of  those  canceled  notes  of  Mr.  Hays's  have  you  f — A.  That  is  the  only  one 
I  have.    I  think  Senator  Spencer  tore  the  other  up  in  the  committee-room. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  bad  this  in  your  possession  1 — A.  It  came  back  from  New  York, 
I  don't  remember  the  date,  not  many  days  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  had  it  in  your  possession  as  much  as  two  weeks  T— A.  No,  sir ;  it  came  to 
me  the  other  day  from  Governor  Shepherd.  That  note  was  negotiated  in  New  York  by  Mr. 
Shepherd,  as  I  understood  it,  and  when  I  gave  him  the  $200  draft  and  the  renewal  note,  he 
did  not  have  that  to  return  to  me.  He  said  it  was  in  New  York,  and  I  would  have  to  wait 
until  he  took  it  up ;  he  sent  it  to  me  three  or  four  days  ago. 

Q.  What  appeared  singular  to  me  was  that  this  note  should  be  sent  to  you  instead  of  to 
Mr.  Hays.  It  was  Mr.  Hays's  note,  and  you  are  acting  as  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Shepherd,  are 
you  nott — A.  That  was  the  proper  course.  I  gave  Governor  Shepherd  the  new  note  and 
the  $200  draft. 

[Note  produced  by  witness  and  in  his  possession.] 


Washington,  March  31,  1876. 

J.  H.  Rathbone  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Washington. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Clerk  in  the  War  Department ;  office  of  the  Military 
Academy. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  that  academy  T — A.  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard  is  chief  of  the  division 
so  called ;  I  am  his  clerk. 

Q.  And  have  charge  of  the  papers  f — A.  All  of  them. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  position  f — A.  About  eleven  months. 
<J.  Who  was  your  predecessor  T — A.  A  gentleman  named  Duval  I. 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  handwriting  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  handwriting  of  the  chief  and  the  other  clerks  connected  with  that 
division  T — A.  I  can. 

Q.  State  whether  that  writing  in  red  crayon  was  made  in  the  War  Office,  so  far  as  you 
can  do  so. — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  was  not 

Q.  Is  It  like  the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  officers  or  clerks  T— A.  None  that  I  recollect 
within  five  years  back. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  memoranda  in  that  Department  in  such  form  as  that  or  with  such 
material  T — A.  Not  since  I  have  bad  charge  of  the  bureau,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  or 
known  of  any. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  office  before  you  had  charge  of  the  bureau  ?— A.  One  year. 
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Q.  What  department  of  the  bureau  were  yon  in  t — A.  The  correspondence  bureau  of  the 
War  Department,  the  adjoining  room ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  time  that  I  was  in  that  room,  the 
Military  Academy  department  was  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  Then,  for  two  years  yon  have  had  knowledge  of  that  department,  its  clerks  and  chiefs  ? — 
A.  I  hare  had  knowledge  of  the  clerks  for  over  two  years. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  that  is  not  the  handwriting  of  any  of  them  1 — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  any  memoranda  kept  in  that  office  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  whose  handwriting  those  several  indorsements 
are. — A.  The  filling  up  of  this  blank  on  the  back  of  this  paper  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
George  McNeil,  the  general -service  clerk,  now  in  the  office,  but  not  now  in  that  division ; 
the  office-number  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Duvall.  This  '•Appointed  March  4,  1875," 
is  Dr.  Barnard's  handwriting.  "Accepted  "  is  Duvall's  writing.  The  writing  in  red  crayon 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  the  handwriting  of  any  person  connected  with  the 
bureau. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  29,  I67G. 

Charles  Hays  sworn  and  examined. 
The  witness  read  the  following  statement : 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  24,  1876. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  a  request  made  by  yourself  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary  investigating  certain  charges  made  against  me  relative  to  the  sale  of  a  cadet- 
ship  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement : 

From  the  papers  heretofore  filed  before  your  committee  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  will  be 
Been  that  previous  to  my  recommending  Guy  K.  Beardslee  for  appointment,  I  had  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Jemison,  of  Tuscaloosa  County ;  Booth,  of  Autauga  County  ; 
Winn,  of  Hale  County,  and  Blocker,  of  Greene  County ;  each  of  whom  in  succession  had 
been  appointed.  Jemison,  after  soliciting  the  appointment,  declined  it  when  made ;  Booth 
and  Winn  were  rejected,  and  Blocker  was  admitted,  but  remained  at  the  academy  only  six 
months,  failing  to  pass  his  examination  at  that  time,  thus  occasioning  a  vacancy  which  I 
was  solicitous  of  filling  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  which  time  was  rapidly  expiring. 
At  this  period  there  were  no  applicants  for  the  position  from  my  district  that  I  now  remem- 
ber. Just  here  I  was  approached  by  Mr.  Lilley,  of  Washington  City,  who  asked  me  if  there 
was  not  a  vacancy  at  West  Point  from  my  district.  On  my  replying  there  was,  he 
stated  that  he  had  a  friend  for  whom  he  desired  the  appointment.  Lilley  furthermore  stated 
in  this  conversation,  the  exact  details  of  which  are  of  course  difficult  to  remember,  that  the 
young  man  was  the  son  of  a  widow  lady,  who  resided  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama ; 
that  he  was  worthy  and  deserving,  and  if  appointed  would  reflect  credit  on  himself  and 
honor  on  his  country,  and  that  he  had  an  uncle  residing  in  New  York  who  was  educatiug 
him.  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  several  days  afterward,  when  Lilley  again 
approached  me  on  the  subject.  This  conversation  I  think  occurred  in  the  presence  of  John 
G.  Stokes,  who  was  then  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
In  it  Lilley  again  repeated  that  young  Beardslee  was  a  very  deserving  young  man  ;  that 
his  mother  was  a  widow  lady  who  lived  in  Choctaw  Couuty,  and  urged  me  to  recommend 
him  for  appointment.  I  remember  distinctly  asking  him  where  the  boy  lived,  and  he 
replied,  "  In  Choctaw  County,  Alabama."  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Stokes  and  I  passed  on,  leaving  Lilley.  I  then  remarked  to  Stokes  that  I  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  appointment  some  way  for  a  son  of  Professor  Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Stokos  reminded  me  this  was  impossible  on  account  of  his  non-residence  in  Alabama,  but 
urged  me  to  fill  the  place  at  once  by  recommending  young  Beardslee.  Stokes's  requests, 
coupled  with  Lilley's  importunities,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  were  no  other  parties  from 
my  district  asking  for  the  position,  decided  me  in  recommending  Guy  K.  Beardslee,  whom  1 
did  not  know  nor  had  I  ever  heard  of  before.  The  district  which  I  represent  is  composed  of 
fourteen  counties,  and  unusually  large,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  that  I  sboub) 
have  personally  known  all  persons  who  resided  there. 

About  this  time  I  made  the  recommendation  and  certified  to  his  actual  residence  in  the 
fourth  congressional  district  of  Alabama,  because  from  the  representations  of  Lilley  ami 
Stokes  I  believed  it  true.  I  had  often  seen  Mr.  Lilley  in  company  with  Senator  Spencer 
and  my  colleagues  Sheats,  White,  and  Pelham.as  well  as  other  members  of  Congress,  and 
this  fact  doubtless  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  worthy  of  belief.  As  to  Lilley's  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  the  appointment  of  Guy  K.  Beardslee,  I  positively  state  that  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  until  this  investigation  commenced.  Ab  for  myself,  I  never  received 
a  cent,  nor  the  promise  of  a  cent,  from  him  or  any  one  else  for  recommending  Beardslee. 
As  before  stated,  I  made  the  recommendation  purely  and  simply  because  1  believed  the 
young  man  was  deserving  and  because  there  were  no  other  applicants  for  the  place.  Had  I 
suspected  that  he  was  not  an  actual  bona-fi.de  resident  of  my  district,  I  should  not  have  rec- 
ommended him.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements  of  Lilley  to  me  on  that  point, 
because  I  could  not  conceive  that  a  man  in  whom  I  had  placed  confidence  would  deliber- 
ately deceive  me.   Such  is  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  as  I  remember  them. 
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Daring  the  i nvestigation,  I  have  made  no  attempts  to  conceal  anything.  I  have  employed 
do  counsel,  cross-examined  no  witnesses,  but  have  patiently  waited  to  let  yonr  committed 
bave  free  and  full  scope,  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  about 
this  or  any  other  transaction  of  my  life.  Concerning  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  lot  in 
Georgetown  for  my  wife,  and  a  certain  promissory  note  made  by  me  to  A.  R.  Shepherd  for 
borrowed  money,  I  have  only  to  say  that  both  weie  purely  legal  business  transactions  and 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  appointment  of  Guy  R.  Bearaslee  to  West  Point 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  that  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  be  found  that  I  was  corruptly 
used  in  this  matter,  I  am  unworthy  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Otherwise 
I  am  entitled  to  the  vindication  of  my  good  name,  the  richest  legacy  I  can  bequeath  to  my 
posterity. 

^Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  HAYS, 
Member  Congress,  Fourth  Alabama  District. 

Hon.  Scott  Lord, 

Chairman  Sub-Judicicry  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

P.  8.— If  von  desire  to  subpoena  John  G.Stokes,  his  residence  is  Fredericksburgh,  Va., 
or,  when  in  the  city,  Imperial  Hotel. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Question.  That  statement  you  put  in  under  your  oath  f — Answer.  I  do. 
Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Stokes  t— A.  He  is  in  this  city  at  the  present  time.   He  resides  in  Fred- 
ericksburgh. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  introduce  him  as  a  witness  t — A.  I  leave  that  entirely  with  the  com- 
mittee.  He  is  here  if  you  desire  to  examine  him. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  examine  him  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  care  anything  about  it.  I  do 
not  propose  to  subpoena  any  witness. 

Q.  Did  Stokes  tell  you  that  this  young  man  lived  in  Alabama? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  on  that  subject  ?— A.  The  only  thing  I  remember  8tokes  saying 
about  it  was  in  the  conversation  that  I  was  speaking  of  when  I  met  Mr.  Lilley  just  this 
tide  of  the  Ebbitt  House  on  F  street.  Stokes  and  myself  were  going  down  from  the  Capi- 
tol. Lilley  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to  appoint  this  boy.  I  think  this  was  the  second 
time  be  baa  approached  me  on  the  subject.  I  said  to  him,  "  Where  is  this  boy  ?"  He  said, 
"  He  is  in  Alabama."  I  asked  where  he  lived,  and  he  said,  "  He  lives  in  Choctaw,  Choctaw 
County,  Alabama/'  I  told  him  I  would  consider  the  matter.  My  purpose  was  to  appoint  a 
young  man  who  had  formerly  lived  in  my  district,  and  who  was  a  son  of  Professor  Mallet, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  desire  to  say  in  connection  with  that,  that  Professor  Mal- 
let is  a  brother-in-law  of  mine,  and  be  had  been  very  anxious  to  get  this  boy  in.  I  wanted 
to  appoint  him  if  I  could.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  my  district.  His  father  moved  here 
and  was  professor  of  chemistry  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  went  to  see  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Belknap,  about  it  and  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  he  advised  me  not  to 
Jo  it.  He  said  I  could  not  do  it  under  the  law,  but  that  he  would  try  and  have  the  boy  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  I  went  to  see  the  President  about  it,  and  he  recommended  the 
appointment.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  appointed  all  for  the  last  July,  and  recom- 
mended this  boy  as  an  alternate.  I  was  jnst  on  the  eve  of  going  home  at  the  time  this  thing 
happened,  And  at  the  time  I  recommended  this  appointment  of  young  Beardslee. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Stokes  profess  to-know  anything  about  it  besides  what  Mr.  Lilley  told  himt — 
A.  He  only  said  that  Lilley  said  that  the  boy  was  a  resident  of  Choctaw  County,  Alabama  ; 
sod  that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was. 

Q.  Did  Stokes  clai  n  to  know  anything  about  it  of  his  own  knowledge  t— A.  No,  sir  ; 
nothing  that  I  know  of  except  through  Lilley. 

<i-  He  heard  Lilley 'a  statement  made  to  you  7 — A.  He  heard  that  conversation. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Lilley  on  the  subject  f — A.  I  don't  remember  how 
many  times.  He  spoke  to  me,  I  am  satisfied,  twice,  and  I  think  he  spoke  ofteuer  than  that. 
I  know  that  he  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  first  on  the  subject? — A.  The  first  time  I  saw  Lilley,  I  think 
lie  met  me  here  at  the  Capitol.    I  am  not  certain  about  that,  however. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  on  that  occasion;  who  was  present? — A.  I  don't  think  anybody 
fa*  present  at  the  time.  He  called  me  out  of  the  House,  and  stated  that  he  wanted  me  to 
appoint  a  young  man  who  was  living  in  my  district,  and  asked  me  if  I  represented  the  fourth 
congressional  district  of  Alabama.  I  told  him  I  did.  He  said,  "  You  have  a  vacancy  there." 
I  told  him  I  had.  Ho  said,  "  I  would  like  to  get  the  appointment  for  a  young  man  who  is 
living  there." 

(J-  Did  he  state  anything  else  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  ap- 
point this  young  man  ;  that  he  was  living  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  he  said  f—  A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  that  I  remember  of. 

Q-  Had  you,  before  that  time,  consulted  with  him  on  any  legal  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
never. 
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Q.  Had  you  been  threatened  with  an  attachment  on  this  Shepherd  note,  and  bad  you  con- 
sulted him  on  the  subject  ?—  A.  That  was  after  this  matter.   I  did  not  consult  him  on  it  then. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  first  conversation,  had  you  said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
that  attachment  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  on  the  subject  before  you  appointed  this  young  man  T — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Lilley  next  f — A.  I  think  the  next  time  I  met  him  is  where  I 
stated— just  this  side  of  the  Ebbitt  House. 
Q.  Alone  f — A.  I  think  he  was  alone. 
Q.  Was  any  one  with  you  7 — A.  Mr.  Stokes  was  with  me. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  on  that  occasion. — A.  Mr. Lilley  came  up  and  said  to  me,  "I 
want  to  get  you  to  appoint  this  young  man  Beardslee  to  the  Military  Academy."  I  think 
this  was  the  second  time  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  about  it.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  will  consider 
the  matter."  He  said,  "  He  is  a  very  deserving  young  man,  and  worthy,  and  he  is  the  son 
of  a  widow  lady,  and  has  an  uncle  living  in  New  York,  who  is  educating  him." 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  where  the  young  man  lived  ? — A.  He  said  he 
lived  iu  Choctaw,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  place  as  Choctaw  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  not.   I  did  not  know  it,  however,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  appointment  which  you  made,  describ- 
ing his  residence  as  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  County  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  that?— A.  The  first  time  1  ever  saw  it  was  here  in  this  com- 
mittee-room, I  think.  No ;  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  saw  it  at  tbo  War  Department  first. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lilley  write  it  on  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  filled  up  the  paper,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  inside. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  any  one  besides  Mr.  Lilley  where  the  boy  lived  T — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  that  I  did.  I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  boy  lived  there  that  I 
never  thought  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  of  any  one. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  that  occurred  at  the  second  interview  ?— A.  I  think  I  have. 

(j.  Did  you  have  another  interview  with  him  1 — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or 
not.    I  think,  however,  that  I  had  another  one  after  that. 

Q.  Where  was  that, if  it  occurred? — A.  I  don't  remember  where  it  was.  It  may  have 
been  at  bis  house.   I  think  it  was. 

Q.  State  that  interview. — A.  I  think  he  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  appoint  the  boy.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  know ;  that  I  had  not  considered  the  matter,  but  possibly  I  would.  1 
went  to  the  Department  and  got  the  blank ;  I  was  going  home  in  a  few  days,  and  I  went  to 
Lilley's  office,  and  my  recollection  of  it  is  that  Lilley  wrote  a  slip  of  paper  stating  where  the 
boy  lived,  aud  his  age,  &c,  and  1  just  copied  it  and  put  it  down  in  the  certificate  and  cer- 
tified to  it. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  observe  that  he  had  written  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  "  Residence, 
Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw,  Alabama  ?'' — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  only  memorandum  that  Mr.  Lilley  made?— A.  Which  ? 

Q.  What  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  paper. — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that 
he  wrote  that  on  the  back.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  did  not  see  it  at  all  until  I 
saw  it  at  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  testify  that  he  made  any  other  memorandum  ? — A.  None  that  I  re- 
member of. 

Q.  I  mean  any  other  memorandum  than  the  one  on  the  back  of  the  paper. — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  him  on  the  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 
Q.  Did  yon  meet  the  boy  here  in  Washington  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  the  boy  here  about 
three  minutes  one  morning,  with  Mr.  Lilley. 
Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  him  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  introduced  to  you  as  the  boy  whom  you  had  appointed  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
walked  into  Mr.  Lilley's,  and  the  boy  was  sitting  there.  It  was  in  the  morning,  early.  I 
was  on  my  way  down  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  Did  yon  expect  to  find  him  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  reason  why  he  was  in  Washington  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  he  came  from — whether  from  Alabama  or  New  York  T — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  cannot  state  that  positively.    My  recollection  was  that  he  came  from  Alabama  here. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  idea  ?— A.  Because  Mr.  Lilley  had  told  me  that  the  boy  bad  an 
uncle  in  New  York,  who  was  educating  him,  and  that  the  boy  was  in  Alabama,  and  I 
thought  he  was  on  his  way  from  Alabama  to  New  York,  to  prepare  for  this  examination. 

Q.  Did  anybody  state  that  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  staid  there  only  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  boy  any  questions  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  I  walked  into  the  room,  and  Mr.  Lilley  was  seated  at  the  table,  and 
tbo  young  man  was  sitting  off  more  to  one  side.  I  was  introduced  to  bim  as  this  cadet.  I 
said  to  him,  "I  hope  you  won't  fail  like  the  balance  of  the  boys  that  I  have  recommended, 
but  that  you  will  go  through."  I  don't  think  I  staid  there  a  minute  afterward.  I  ex- 
pected, however,  to  see  the  young  man  again  here  in  town. 
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Q.  On  what  did  you  predicate  that  expectation  7 — A.  I  thought  that  he  had  come  here 
from  Alabama  and  was  going  to  his  nncle  in  New  York  to  be  prepared  for  his  examination. 
Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.   Ton  give,  as  a  reason  for  not  asking  him  any 

fneeticns,  that  yon  expected  to  see  him  again  ;  why  did  you  expect  to  see  him  again  T — A. 
cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  on  that  subject  t— A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all. 
Q.  Then,  at  the  time,  you  declined  or  omitted  to  ask  him  any  questions,  because  you  ex- 
pected to  see  him  again  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that. 
Q.  You  gave  that  as  a  reason  before,  did  you  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  see  him  again  7 — A.  I  did  not 

.  Did  you  ask  him  bow  long  he  was  going  to  be  in  the  city  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  re- 
member asking  him  that.  . 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  when  he  left  Alabama  ? — A.  I  did  not.  I  was  not  there  more  than 
two  minutes.   What  time  I  was  there  I  was  engaged  talking  to  Lilley. 

Q.  What  were  you  talking  about  with  Lilley  t — A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  that  occurred  between  you  and  Lilley  7 — A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot 
state  positively.  There  was  no  business  between  us. 

Q.  Refresh  your  memory,  if  you  can,  and  state  anything  that  may  have  occurred  between 
yon  and  Lilley  on  tliat  occasion. — A.  I  don't  remember  anything  at  all  that  occurred. 
Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  day  was  this  7 — A.  I  thing  it  was  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  as  late  as  that  7 — A.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time. 
Q.  Do  you  testify  that  it  was'Jater  than  nine  o'clock  f — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  could  not  say 
positively  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  young  Beardslee's  statement  about  that  ?— A.  I  may  have  heard  it. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  as  to  the  time  T — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  later  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  you  went  to  from  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  T— A.  I  went  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there  f— A.  Mr.  J.  J.  Martin.    I  think  he  was  the  Sixth  Auditor 
the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  business  that  you  transacted  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  I 
don't  know  that  1  transacted  any ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  boy  where  he  stopped  in  Washington  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  when  he  was  going  to  New  York  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  where  his  uncle  resided  in  New  York  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  how  long  he  had  been  at  school  in  New  York  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  here  to  Choctaw  County,  Alabama  f — A.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  far  it  is ;  I  think  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  county  is  Choctaw  f — A.  It  is  a  county  that  lies  on  the  river.  I  don't 
know  much  about  it ;  I  never  was  there  but  twice  in  my  lite,  once  before  the  war  and  once 
since  the  war. 

Q.  Is  there  any  large  place  in  it  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  largest  place  that  you  know  of  in  it  ?— A.  The  largest  place,  I  think,  is 
Bntler,  tbe  county-seat. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  T — A.  I  think  it  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  man  of  wealth  in  the  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whof— A.  I  knew  a  man  named  Frank  Hill  there,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  T— A.  He  was  a  planter. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  f — A.  I  have  kuown  him  nearly  all  my  life.  He  moved 
from  the  county  that  I  live  in. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  reputation  f— A.  Yes  ;  I  suppose  he  is.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  wealtby 
now. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  at  Blaydon  Springs  ?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  there  that  you  know  7— A.  No,  sir  ;  there  is  not  a  human  being  there 
whom  I  know,  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  write  on  this  certificate,  "  Choctaw,  in  the  county  of  Choctaw  f" — A. 
I  got  it  from  tbe  paper  that  Lilley  handed  me.  That  is  the  way  I  came  to  write  it.  I  should 
not  have  written  it  there  if  I  had  not  believed  that  there  was  such  a  place. 

Q.  Did  Lilley  claim  that  he  ever  had  been  in  Choctaw  County  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  there 7— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  did. 
I  don't  remember  his  saying  that  he  bad  any  there  except  this  lady. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  "  two  years''  from  f— A.  I  got  it  out  of  the  paper  that  Lilley  gave 
me. 

Q.  Was  that  preciselv  two  years  7 — A.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  it  was  two  years 
or  not.   I  don't  remember  what  the  time  was. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  more  or  less  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The 
certificate'will  show  what  it  was. 

H.  Mis.  177  4 
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Q.  I  am  sow  speaking  of  the  paper  that  you  refer  to,  which  yon  Bay  Lilley  furnished  yon 
Can  yon  say  whether  that  stated  that  he  had  resided  in  Choctaw  County  more  or  less  than 
two  years  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  that  now. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  he  had  resided  there  six  years  and  eight  months  T — A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  never  heard  of  that  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  filed  at  the  War  Department 

Q.  You  state  in  this  certificate  that  young  Beardslee  is  believed  by  you,  upon  due  inaniry, 
to  be  qualified  for  appointment  according  to  law,  in  every  respect.  What  inquiry  did  you 
make  in  regard  to  that,  and  of  whom  T— A.  I  made  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Lilley.  He  gave  me 
the  paper,  and  stated  to  me  that  it  was  positively  the  fact,  and  I  certified  to  ft,  believing  that 
it  was,  just  as  I  did  the  other  day  in  a  case,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it.  A  gentleman 
here,  who  is  from  my  district,  named  General  Dustin,  asked  me  to  appoint  a  cadet  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  I  appointed  him  upon*  what  he  said,  believing  him. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  paper  which  you  say  Lilley  gave  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  State  the  contents  of  that  paper,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  them. — A.  There  was  a 
blank  left  in  for  the  appointment  of  the  young  man,  and  I  think  it  stated  that  he  was  in 
every  way  qualified.    I  don't  remember  bow  the  blank  read. 

Q.  I  don't  speak  of  the  paper  which  you  filled  out,  but  the  paper  which  yon  say  Lilley 
furnished  you  7— A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  two  years  that  the  boy  had  resided  in 
Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  What  else  was  there  in  the  paper  t— A.  I  certified  that  he  was  a  bona- fide  resident  of 
that  district. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  paper  that  Lilley  gave  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Confine  your  attention  to  that.— A.  I  think  that  is  all  that  was  on  it;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Restate  that,  as  you  have  mixed  two  matters  up.  Confine  your  attention  simply  to  the 
paper  which  you  say  Lilley  gave  you  7 — A.  My  recollection  of  the  paper  is  that  he  wrote  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  State  the  contents  of  that  paper. — A.  I  think  it  was  two  years,  and  it  may  have  been 
over  two  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  about  that  7— A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  it  was 
about  two  years.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  You  state  it  three  ways  :  "  about  two  years,  "  over  two  years,"  and  "  it  may  have  been 
two  years."  Which  will  you  have  it  ?— A.  According  to  my  recollection  I  will  say  two 
yean. 

Q.  Why  did  you  certify  in  this  paper  that  he  had  resided  there  over  two  years  7 — A.  That 
may  have  been  in  the  blank. 

Q.  In  what  blank  t  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  paper  which  you  say  Lilley  gave  you. — 
A.  If  you  will  let  me  look  at  the  paper  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  a  minute.  My  recollection 
of  it,  as  I  have  stated,  is  that  it  was  over  two  years. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  in  relation  to  the  paper  that  Lilley  gave  you  t — A.  That  is  the 
one  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  you  think  now  about  it  f— A.  I  don't  remember  distinctly  what  was 
on  the  paper. 

Q.  You  have  said  twice  that  you  thought  it  said  two  years.  I  ask  you  now,  how  you 
filled  up  that  blank  "  over  two  years  7" — A.  I  don't  know  that ;  I  cannot  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  how  long  a  residence  was  required  in  your  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cadetship? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  long  a  residence  it  took  to  make  a  man  a  citizen  f — A.  I  think  un- 
der the  law  of  the  State  it  takes  twelve  months. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  but  that  a  citizen  of  the  State  could  be  appointed  to  that  place  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  thought  a  citizen  could  be  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  how  long  a  residence  it  took  to  make  a  citizen  f — A.  I  am 
not  certain  of  that  now.   I  think  it  is  over  twelve  months. 

Q.  Did  you  then  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do  now  f — A.  I  presume  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  transaction  was  it  before  you  were  threatened  with  this  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  Shepherd,  as  to  which  Mr.  Lilley  has  testified  T— A.  I  don't  recojlect 
how  long  it  was.  It  was  some  time,  however. 

Q.  That  is  quite  indefinite.  Please  fix  your  memory  upon  it,  and  state  as  nearly  aa  you 
can.— A.  I  think  it  was  a  month,  or  two  months,  probably.  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  recollect 
dates. 

Q.  8tate  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  how  long  it  was.— A.  I  think  it  was  five  or  six 
weeks ;  it  might  have  been  longer  than  that. 

Q.  Is  it  your  best  recollection  that  it  was  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  f— A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  :  # 

Q.  When  did  you  first  get  acquainted  with  Lilley  ?— A.  The  first  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Lilley  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  here  to  Congress. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  his  acquaintance  7 — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  try. 
ing  to  think  of  that,  and  cannot  remember  who  introduced  me  to  him. 
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Q.  Is  be  a  bachelor  f— A.  He  is  a  widower,  I  think. 
Q.  Does  he  live  alone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  often  invite  yon  to  his  rooms  to  spend  an  evening  in  a  social  way  ? — A.  Yes, 
air :  I  have  been  there  several  times  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  his  rooms  near  the  hotel  where  you  stopped  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  far  from  the 
hotel. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  his  connection  with  charges  of  fraud  in  the  matter  of  cadet- 
ships  before  this  transaction  T— A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  a  law-office  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  a  law-office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  any  practice  in  the  courts  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  I  saw 
him  engaged  there  and  pretending  to  have  a  practice.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  pretense 
or  whether  he  is  practicing. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  visit  Choctaw  County  7— A.  The  first  time  I  was  in  Choctaw 
County  was  in  1858. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there  at  that  time  ?— A.  I  went  down  there  to  Blaydon  Springs 
on  a  visit,  and  staid  there  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  visit  friends  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  just  went  to  a  watering-place. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  other  point  in  the  county  at  that  time  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  visit  that  county  again?— A.  I  went  to  that  county  the  first  time  that 
I  was  nominated  for  Congress.  That  has  been  six  years  ago,  I  think,  or  five  years,  at  least. 
I  went  down  to  Butler,  in  Choctaw  County.   I  came  here  to  Washington  in  1668. 

Q.'When  did  you  make  your  second  visit  to  Choctaw  County ;  was  it  during  tho  presi- 
dential election  in  1868  f — A.  It  was  in  that  campaign. 

Q.  What  places  did  you  visit  in  that  county  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  went  to  Butler,  the 
county-seat. 

Q.  Tor  what  purpose  ?— A.  To  make  a  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  other  place  in  that  county? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Butler  ? — A.  I  arrived  there  in  the  morning  and  spoke  about 
eleven.  I  left  that  evening,  and  started  back  to  Demopolis.  I  stopped  on  the  way  on  the 
river-bank  and  staid  all  night  at  a  man's  house,  and  went  on  the  next  morning  to  Demo- 
polis. 

Q  How  near  can  you  reach  it  by  rail  ?— A.  I  think  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road is  the  nearest  road  to  it,  and  I  suppose  that  is  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles  away. 
Q.  When  was  that  built  ?— A.  8ince  the  war. 

Q.  It  was  not  in  existence  in  1868,  was  itt— A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  They  were  build- 
ing the  road  at  that  time,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Your  language  in  the  statement  which  you  have  read  is,  that  you  never  received  a  cent 
nor  the  promise  of  a  cent.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  never  received  any  con- 
sideration or  anything  of  value  whatever  in  connection  with  this  cadetship  ? — A.  Nothing  in 
the  world,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  Mr.  Lilley  furnished  a  memorandum  from  which  you  filled  up  the  ap- 
pointment ;  is  that  so  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  in  answer  to  Judge  Lord  that  you  did  not  know  that  he  made  any 
memorandum  ?— A.  What  I  stated  to  Judge  Lord  was  that  Lilley  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  handed  it  to  me  to  fill  out  the  appointment.  I  copied  what  he  had  written  on  the  paper 
and  filled  it  out. 

Q.  What  you  inserted  in  the  blank,  then,  was  the  same  thing  that  Lilley  had  written  on 
the  paper  f— A.  Precisely. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  paper  "  Blaydon  Springs  7" 
— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  8tokes  seem  to  be  rather  anxious  for  you  to  make  this  appointment  ? — A.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  anxious  about  it.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it  two  or  three  times,  and  when  I 
■aid  to  him  that  I  wanted  to  appoint  Mallet's  son,  he  said,  "You  cannot  appoint  him,  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  bona-fide  resident  of  your  district,  and  if  I  were  you  Iwould  appoint  this 
boy."  I  was  going  home  in  a  tew  days. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

*  Q.  How  many  days  was  it  before  you  went  home  T — A.  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  remember 
dates,  but  I  think  it  was  probably  two  weeks  or  ten  days,  and  H  may  have  been  longer  than 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  as  long  as  ten  days  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  was 

Tr  than  that. 
What  is  8tokes's  full  name  7— A.  John  G.  Stokes. 
What  is  his  business  now  7— A.  He  is  a  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  and 
other  paper*. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  Lilley 's  7 — A.  Yes;  I  have  taken  several 
drink*  there  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  drink  something  when  you  went  in  ?— A.  Yes  ;  I  usually  took  a 
drink.   I  do  not  say  that  I  always  did  it,  but  sometimes  I  would. 

Q.  How  many  times,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  ever  take  liquor  tLere  7— A.  I 
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cannot  answer  that  question.  I  have  known  him  for  five  or  six  years.  I  would  call  in  and 
.sometimes  he  would  ask  me  if  I  would  take  a  drink,  and  I  would  take  one,  and  sometimes 
I  would  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  liquor  there  for  six  years  T— A.  Well,  four  or 
-five  years.   I  would  take  it  when  I  went  in  there  and  he  asked  me  to  take  a  drink. 

Q.  During  that  four  or  five  years  how  often  were  you  there  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  f 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that.   I  would  go  in  there  sometimes  of  an  evening. 

Q.  Approximate,  if  you  please,  as  to  about  how  often  you  were  in  the 'habit  of  calling. 
About  how  many  times  a  week  T — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Sometimes  I  would 
go  maybe  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week,  and  maybe  not  go  at  all  during 
-the  week. 

Q.  Take  the  average  of  the  year ;  how  much  would  it  amount  to  a  week  ?— A.  I  should 
say,  probably,  twice  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  play  cards  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  play  cards  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  there  at  any  time  when  yon  were  thore  t — A.  O,  yes.  Mr.  Sheats,  my 
colleague,  was  there.  I  have  met  Mr.  Pelham  there,  Senator  Spencer,  Mr.  Cessna,  and 
several  others. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  meet  Mr.  Pelham  there  t— A.  Three  or  four  times,  I  reckon. 
Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Pelham  live  t — A.  In  this  city. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  of  anybody  as  to  Lilley's  character  ?— A.  I  did  not 
until  after  this  affair  occurred. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  his  character  before  you  made  the  certificate  or 
appointment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  his  character  discussed  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  any  other  place  than  his  own  house  ? — A.  Tea,  sir ;  I  have 
met  him  about  in  the  city  at  different  places. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  socially  at  any  other  place  beside  his  own  house  ?— A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  at  your  house  f— A.  No,  sir;  never  that  I  remember. 

<J.  You  never  met  him  at  any  place  except  his  own  house  and  in  the  street  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Stokes  T— A.  I  saw  him  this  morning. 

Did  yon  converse  with  him  on  this  subject  1— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  When  did  you  last  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  T — A.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it 
about  a  week  ago,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 
Q.  Did  Lilley  keep  liquors  in  his  room  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  f — A.  Gin,  brandy,  and  whisky.  I  don't  think  that  he  ever  gave  me  any 
wine  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  get  intoxicated  there  !— A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I 
ever  did. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  How  positive  are  you  about  that  T — A.  I  think  I  am  pretty  positive  about  that.    I  don't 
get  that  way  myself,  and  I  don't  remember  seeing  anybody  else  that  way  there. 
Witness  subsequently  added  the  following  memoranda  : 

On  the  point  of  time  which  this  slip  said  the  boy  bad  resided  in  the  county  of  Choctaw  I  can- 
not, of  course,  be  positive,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  certificate  I  made  as  to  the  time  in 
which  the  boy  bad  been  a  bona-fidt  resident  of  this  county  was  an  exact  copy  of  what  Lilley 
told  me  and  wrote  on  the  slip,  because  I  depended  on  him  to  state  the  truth  and  facta  of  the 
matter  in  that  connection. 

Choctaw,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama.  He,  Lilley,  either  put  upon  the  slip  that  the  boy 
resided  in  Choctaw,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama,  or  told  me  so,  I  am  not  positive  which. 

CHARLES  HAYS. 

The  Shepherd  note  went  to  protest  on  the  18th  of  Jnne.  I  was  not  threatened  with  an 
attachment  uutil  the  last  of  July  or  some  time  in  August,  1875. 

CHARLES  HAYS! 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  13, 1876. 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd  recalled. 

Question.  In  reference  to  this  note  of  Mr.  Hays  which  you  put  into  Mr.  Lilley's  hands 
for  collection,  you  say  that  you  first  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pelham. — Answer.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  About  when  7— A.  I  put  it  in  the  bands  of  William  A.  Cook,  a  lawyer,  who  attends 
to  a  large  part  of  my  business.  Mr.  Pelham  at  that  time  was  associated  iu  business  with 
Mr.  Cook.    I  think  it  was  shortly  after  the  protest  of  the  original  note. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  original  note?— A.  I  guess  not. 
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Q.  State  wben  that  protest  -was. — A.  It  must  have  been  in  December,  1874,  or  January, 
1875.  I  think  that  note  was  given  in  December,  1873,  for  twelve  months,  and  fell  due 
either  in  December,  1874,  or  in  January,  1875.    It  was  protested,  and  I  had  to  take  it  up. 

Q.  How  loner  did  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  Cook  &  Pelham  t — A.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Pelham,  except  incidentally ;  I  gave  the  note  to  Cook.  I  suppose  it  was 
probably  with  him  a  month. 

Q.  Daring  the  time  it  was  in  Cook  &  Pelham's  hands,  was  an  attachment  threatened 
•gainst  Hays  t— A.  Mr.  Pelham  said  that  he  could  make  the  money ;  that  he  knew  where  to 
make  the  money.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  I  met  him  about  a  month  after  I  had 
pat  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Cook  and  himself,  and  he  said  that  Hays  had  sold  his  prop- 
erty, (a  house  and  furniture  in  Georgetown.)  I  expressed  myself  very  freely  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  Hays's  treatment  to  me ;  aaia  that  he  had  acted  like  a  damned  scoundrel.  Pelham 
said  that  Hays  felt  very  bitter  about  the  manner  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  him.  This  took 
place  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  I  got  the  idea  then  that 
Pelham  could  not  collect  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  means  which  Pelham  had  of  collecting  was  by  the  pro- 
cess of  attachment  ? — A.  Yes ;  by  an  attachment  on  Hays's  property  in  Georgetown  and 
Alabama,  I  then  wrote  or  spoke  to  Mr.  Spencer  about  it,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  I 
had  lean  treated  shamefully,  and  that  the  thing  must  be  settled.  Mr.  Spencer  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  best  to  sue  Hays ;  that  the  money  could  be  got  out  of  him  better  by 
coaxing  than  by  suing ;  that  Pelham  and  Hays  were  not  on  good  terms,  and  that  I  had 
better  take  the  matter  out  of  Pelham's  hands,  which  I  did  at  Mr.  Spencer's  suggestion.  He 
then  said  he  thought  the  money  could  be  coaxed  out  of  Hays,  but  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  it  otherwise.  Mr.  Spencer  indorsed  the  original  note,  aud  is  a  personal  friend 
•  of  Hays.  I  mean  Senator  Spencer,  of  Alabama.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  I  indorsed  the 
note.  It  was  about  February,  1875,  that  it  went  into  Lilley's  hands. 

Q.  State  whether  there  is  any  understanding,  in  any  shape  or  form,  between  you  and 
Lilley,  or  any  one  else,  in  regard  to  that  note,  as  to  why  it  runs  along  so,  or  whether  you 
will  be  ultimately  guaranteed  if  you  wait. — A.  Nothing  in  the  world.  Hays  has  been  re- 
ducing the  debt  at  the  rate  of  $200  every  ninety  days.  It  comes  in  a  draft  from  his  wife's 
agent  at  Mobile. 

Q.  Was  there  no  promise  or  suggestion  made  in  regard  to  what  the  result  would  be  if  you 
left  the  paper  with  Mr.  Lilley  7 — A.  None  in  the  world.  Spencer  introduced  me  to  Lilley 
one  day  as  a  person  who  he  thought  could  collect  this  debt  for  me.  I  had  seen  Lilley  a 
hundred  times  before,  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I  did  not  go  to  him  on  any 
knowledge  of  my  own,  but  simply  on  the  recommendation  of  8pencer,  who  was  the  in- 
doner  of  Hays. 

Witness  subsequently  furnished  the  following  papers : 

"Office  of  Alexander  H.  Shepherd, 

"Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  12th  Street, 

"Washington,  D.  C  ,  May  17,  J  876. 

"Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  correct  my  testimony  given  before  your  subcommittee,  and  to  ask 
jon  attention  to  inclosed  letter  from  B.  H.  Warner,  of  this  city,  the  party  who  originally 
loaned  the  money,  and  which  is  exact  as  to  dates  and  amounts. 

"If  desired,  I  will  come  before  you  and  corroborate  this  exhibit. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"ALEX.  R.  SHEPHERD. 

"Hod.  Scott  Lord.'' 


"Office  op  B.  H.  Warner, 

"Corner  7th  and  F  Streets, 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  J 6,  1876. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  The  records  of  my  office  show  the  following  account  of  your  note  to  the  order 
of  George  E.  Spencer,  United  States  Senator,  and  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Shepherd : 

"  The  note  was  for  $2,000,  and  dated  January  17,  1874,  payable  January  17-20,  1875, 
tod  was  discounted  by  me  January  9,  1875,  to  the  National  Metropolitan  Bank  of  this  city. 
When  the  same  became  due  it  was  curtailed  to  $1,800,  and  renewed  to  March  21-24,  1875 ; 
tod  was  further  curtailed  on  that  date  (March  22-24)  to  $1,600,  and  renewed  to  June  18-21. 
On  June  18-21,  it  was  paid  by  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Shepherd  by  two  notes  for  $800  and  $843.38, 
payable  ninety  days  after  date,  which  he  paid. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"B.  H.  WARNER. 

"  Hon.  Charles  Hays.  " 
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Washington,  D.C.,  May  13,  1676. 

John  G.  Stokes  sworn  and  ezainiocd. 
By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  T — Answer.  I  reside  in  Washington  City.    I  have  resided 
here,  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  for  some  six  years. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  clerk  of  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Hays,  of  Alabama,  was  chairman  f 
—A.  Yes.  I  was  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  of 
which  Mr.  Hays  waa  chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Lilley  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  conversations  between  Lilley  and  Hays  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
a  cadet  at  West  Point  while  you  were  on  that  committee  7— A.  ldid. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  hear? — A.  I  had  myself  several  conversations  with 
Lilley  about  it  I  cannot  specify  the  exact  date  of  the  conversation  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hays,  but  I  think  it  was  in  February  or  March  of  last  year. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  more  than  one  conversation  between  them  f — A.  I  cannot  recall  more 
than  one  conversation  between  them. 

Q.  State  the  purport  of  that  conversation. — A.  My  best  recollection  of  the  conversation 
is  about  this ;  I  bad  not  thought  of  the  thing  until  a  short  time  back  :  Mr.  Hays  and  I 
were  walking  down  F  street,  near  the  Ebbitt  House,  when  Mr.  Lilley  came  across  from  his 
office,  and  asked  Mr.  Hays.  " How  about  the  appointment  of  this  cadet t "  or,  "How  about 
an  appointment  of  a  ctdet  7"  or, "  Have  you  got  a  vacancy  at  West  Point  T"  I  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  the  conversation  originated,  but  I  remember  Hays  telling  him  that  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  West  Point,  in  his  district.  Lilley  then  said,  "  I  have  a  young  man  whose 
mother  resides  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama,  and  who  is  now  being  educated  by  an  uncle  ' 
of  his  in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  very  worthy  young  man."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  him 
very  highly,  and  asked  Mr.  Hays  to  give  him  the  appointment.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Hays  asked  him  where  the  boy  lived,  ana  he  told  him  that  he  lived  in  Choctaw 
County,  Alabama.  I  remember  that  very  distinctly,  and  I  will  explain  hereafter  why  I 
do  so.  Lilley  said  that  the  boy  had  an  uncle  educating  him  in  New  York,  and  that  the 
boy  was  then,  or  had  been,  in  New  York.  I  do  not  recollect  the  entire  conversation.  It 
did  not  impress  itself  particularly  on  my  mind.  My  impression  is  that  Lilley,  the  same 
morning  or  the  same  evening,  came  to  the  Capitol  and  asked  me  to  try  and  get  Hays  to 
make  this  appointment,  saying  that  the  young  man  was  a  very  worthy  young  man.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  do  so,  and  I  did  ask  Mr.  Hays  several  times  about  it.  I  had  been  aware 
of  his  having  appointed  several  cadets,  all  of  whom  had  failed,  and  I  impressed  on  Mr. 
Hays  the  idea  that  this  yonng  man  was  a  good  appointment,  and  that  he  ought  to  make  it. 
I  think  it  was  perhaps  as  much  at  my  solicitation  as  anything  else  that  Mr.  Hays  made  this 
appointment. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  yourself  with  Lilley  on  the  subject  7— A.  I 
cannot  recollect,  but  I  think  I  had  several.   You  might  not  term  them  conversations ;  they 
ere  mere  casual  remarks. 

Q.  What  knowledge  had  you  of  the  actual  residence  of  the  young  man  7 — A.  None 
whatever  other  than  the  hearsay  of  Mr.  Lilley— that  his  mother  and  he  resided  in  Choctaw 
County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  boy  himself  7— A.  I  think  I  did.  I  was  not  iutroduccd  to  him, 
.  but  I  think  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lilley  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  paying  you  for  your  services  in  the 
matter  7 — A.  Never,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form ;  and  I  had  no  idea  that  Lilley  ever 
got  a  dollar  in  the  matter  until  I  saw  it  in  connection  with  this  investigation. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Lilley  before  that  f— A.  I  suppose  I  had  known  him  eighteen 
months  or  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  anything  about  his -having  been  engaged  in  procuring  appointments 
of  that  kind  for  a  consideration  T— A.  Never.  The  way  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lilley 
was  from  my  being  here  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  he  was  intimate  with  the  Ala- 
bama delegation,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  other  members.  I  had  been 
at  his  office  a  number  of  times,  and  he  bad  always  treated  me  very  kindly  and  very  nicely, 
so  that  when  he  asked  me  to  assist  him,  I  told  him  that  I  would  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  just  as  I  would  have  done  with  anybody  whom  I  liked  or  had  taken  a  fancy  to. 
The  only  way  I  knew  Mr.  Lilley's  business  was  from  being  in*  his  office  and  seeing  his 
books  and  papers,  which  made  me  suppose  that  he  waa  a  lawyer  or  a  claim-agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Lilley's  paying  anything  to  anybody  to  assist  bim  in  getting  that 
appointment,  directly  or  indirectly  T — A.  Not  one  dollar,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  did  not 
dream  that  there  ever  was  a  cent  paid  him  until  I  heard  of  it  some  weeks  past. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Lilley  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  spoken  to  him  until  within 
a  year  past.   I  may  have  bowed  to  him  on  the  street,  but  nothing  more  than  that. 

Q.  Take  the  eighteen  months  before  last  year,  how  often  did  you  see  and  speak  to  him  7— 
A.  While  I  was  clerk  of  the  committee  Lilley  was  very  often  in  the  committee-room,  and  I 
spoke  to  bim,  I  suppose,  two  or  three  or  four  times,  or,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
I  was  at  his  office  several  times. 
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Q.  Were  yon  and  Mr.  Hays  ever  at  his  .house  together?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  were.  I  have  been  there  with  parties  of  gentlemen  and  with  the  Alabama  members,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  I  have  been  there  with  Mr.  Hays,  but  I  do  not  recollect  so  as  to 
a  wear  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  Mr.  Lilley  thought  that  you  had  any  influence  with 
Hays  T — A.  I  suppose  be  thought  I  had  influence  with  him  because  I  had  lived  in  Alabama 
and  was  editor  of  a  republican  paper  there,  and  had  some  political  influence  in  Alabama, 
and  had  stumped  Mr.  Hays's  district  for  him,  and  had  been  a  great  personal  and  political 
friend  of  his  and  a  warm  supporter.   Lilley  knew  all  these  facts. 

Q.  How  did  be  know  of  them?— A.  I  suppose  we  discussed  the  matter,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  any  specific  conversation  on  this  subject.  In  the  sphere  that  I  moved  in,  it  was 
known  just  as  tt  was  known  that  you  are  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  speaking  with  Lilley  about  stumping  Mr.  Hays's  district  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  that  Lilley  had  for  calling  on  you  in  the  matter  beyond  the 
fact  that  you  were  clerk  to  Mr.  Hays's  committee  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  rea- 
son at  all.   I  only  know  the  fact  that  he  did. 

Q.  8tate  the  number  of  times  that  you  talked  with  Lilley  on  the  subject  of  young  Beards- 
lee. — A.  I  should  say  three  or  four  times.  It  may  have  been  six  or  eight  times ;  or  it  may 
hare  been  only  twice. 

Q.  Are  you  able  now  to  state  the  precise  conversation  between  you  ? — A.  I  am  not  able 
to  state  every  conversation  precisely.  I  recollect  the  general  purport  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  ever  see  Lilley  and  Hays  together  T — A.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  them  together  more  than  two  or  three  times,  perhaps  for  a  moment  or  two  at  a 
time. 

Q.  At  each  time  did  they  talk  on  this  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  hear  between  them  in  regard  to  young  Beardslee  ? 
— A.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  recollect  any  specific  conversation  except  the  one  near  the 
Ebbitt  House,  and  the  reason  why  I  happened  to  remember  that  is  that  it  was  the  first 
conversation  I  heard  relative  to  that  appointment. 

Q.  State  that  conversation  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  Mr.  Hays  and  I  were  coming  down 
F  street,  from  the  Ebbitt  House ;  when  nearly  opposite  Lilley's  office,  he  crossed  over  and  the 
conversation  occurred,  "  How  about  this  cadet  t"  or,  "  Have  you  not  got  a  vacancy  at  West 
Point  T"  Mr.  Hays  replied  that  he  had  a  vacancy  at  West  Point.  Lilley  then  told  him,  "  I 
have  a  very  nice  young  man,  a  very  deserving'  young  man,  whose  mother  is  a  widow,  and 
who  has  some  property  in  Choctaw  County.  They  have  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  and 
his  uncle  is  educating  him  in  New  York  City. " 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  his  uncle  lived  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  said  that  his  uncle  lived  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Did  he  say  New  York  State,  or  New  York  City  T — A.  No  ;  he  said  New  York,  and  that 
his  uncle  was  educating  him ;  and  he  said,  "  If  you  appoint  him  he  will  be  an  honor  to  you 
and  credit  to  the  country."  That  was  about  the  gist  of  it.  He  said  that  he  was  a  very  de- 
serving young  man,  and  that  his  mother  was  a  very  nice,  deserving  lady.  Hays  said  that 
he  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  or,  at  least,  that  is  the  inference  he  left  on  my 
mind.  What  impresses  the  Choctaw  County  part  of  the  conversation  on  my  mind  was  that 
I  was  very  well  acquainted  in  Alabama,  and  Choctaw  County  is  what  we  call  there  one  of 
the  cow  counties,  and  I  remember  making  use  of  the  expression  to  Mr.  Hays,  "A  cow-boy 
at  West  Point  will  cut  a  bell  of  a  figure,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  persuade  Mr.  Hays  that  you  had  personal  knowledge  as  to 
this  young  man,  independently  of  what  you  had  derived  from  Lilley  T — A.  I  think  it  is  highly 

Pobably  that  I  may  have  told  Mr.  Hays  that  the  boy  lived  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama  ; 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  on  your  oath,  that  you  claimed  to  Mr.  Hays  that  you  had  independent 
knowledge  of  the  fact  T— A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  told  him  I  had  independent  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intend,  or  endeavor,  to  convince  Mr.  Hays  that  you  had  knowledge  on 
the  subject  independently  of  what  you  derived  from  Lilley  ? — A.  I  certainly  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  to  Mr.  Hays  that  the  boy  lived  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama,  because  from 
what  Lilley  bad  told  me  I  was  certain  that  he  did,  and  I  would  have  been  willing  almost 
to  take  my  oath  on  it. 

Q.  State  the  place  where  and  the  language  in  which  you  informed  Mr.  Hays  that  you  had 
independent  knowledge  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Beardslee.— A.  I  cannot  state  the  place  nor 
the  exact  language. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  us  the  language  in  which  you  informed  Mr.  Hays  that  you  had  inde- 
pendent knowledge  as  to  the  residence  of  this  young  man  T — A.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  exact  language.   I  have  given  you  the  purport  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  at  any  time  to  deceive  Mr.  Hays  in  that  regard  t— A.  I  did  not,  be- 
cause  I  believed  myself  that  the  boy  lived  in  Choctaw  County. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  now,  as  a  witness,  that  you  intended  deliberately  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Hays  the  idea  that  you  had  knowledge  of  the  residence  of  this  young  man  in  Alabama,  in- 
dependent of  what  Lilley  had  told  you  f — A.  I  do  cot  think  that  I  stated  to  him  that  I  had 
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knowledge  of  what  Lilley  had  told  me,  hot  I  certainly  stated  to  him  repeatedly  that  the  boy 
lived  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  yon  intend,  and  did  yon  suppose  that  Mr.  Hays  understood,  from  that  statement, 
that  yon  knew  as  a  personal  fact,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  young  man  lived  in 
Alabama  T — A.  That  is  requiring  me  to  answer  an  inference.  I  certainly  told  him  that  the 
boy  lived  in  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  more  than  that  in  regard  to  his  residence  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  you  told  him  was  predicated  wholly  on  what  you  heard  Lilley  say  ?— A.  On 
what  I  heard  Lilley  say. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hays  ever  ask  you  anything  about  the  mother  of  the  boy  ? — A.  I  cannot 
recollect  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  in  what  particular  part  of  Choctaw  Couuty  the  boy  resided  ?— 
A.  I  think  that  Lilley  told  him  that  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Did  be  ever  ask  you  in  what  particular  part  of  Choctaw  County  he  lived  T— A.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  asked  me,  but  I  may  have  told  him. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  von  anything  about  the  antecedents  of  the  boy  f— A.  No,  sir ;  nor  did 
he  ask  me  anything  about  the  antecedents  of  the  other  boys  whom  he  appointed. 

Q.  Were  you  instrumental  in  procuring  the  appointments  of  those  other  boys  T — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  one  of  the  boys  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  him  appointed. 
He  was  a  young  man  named  Winn,  who  was  recommended  by  Professor  Tutwiler,  of  the 
Episcopal  University  down  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  relative  of  Mr.  Tutwiler's  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  boy  whose  appointment  you  were  instrumental  in  procuring?— 
A.  No, sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  instrumental  in  procuring  his  appointment.  I  merely 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  him  the  appointment. 

Q.  Did  you  Bay  whether  or  not  you  had  been  up  to  Mr.  Lilley's  recently  T — A.  I  have  not 
been  there  in  a  year. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  no  other  reason  for  breaking  up  the  intimacy  except  that  you  are 
not  now  a  clerk  to  a  committee  ? — A.  ]  have  been  ont  West  a  good  deal,  and  since  I  came 
back  to  Washington  I  have  been  very  busy,  and  haven't  had  time  to  make  calls. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  now,  from  your  present  recollection,  any  question  that  Hays 
put  to  you  in  regard  to  this  boy  Beardslee  ? — A.  I  am  not.  I  cannot  recollect  any  specific 
question. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  Choctaw  County,  you  say  that  it  is  called  a  "cow  county ;"  what  do 
you  mean  by  that? — A.  It  is  a  "  wire-grass  county."  We  have  counties  in  Alabama  that 
are  called  "  cow  counties,"  where  the  population  is  not  considered  so  good  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

.  Choctaw  County  is  a  poor  county  t — A.  Not  necessarily ;  some  portions  of  it  are  rich. 
.  What  portions  f — A.  Those  adjacent  to  the  Tombigbee  River. 
Q.  Is  Choctaw,  in  Choctaw  County,  adjacent  to  the  river  ? — A.  There  is  no  such  place  as 
Choctaw,  in  Choctaw  County,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lord.  Young  Beardslee  is  described  as  residing  in  Choctaw,  Choctaw  County ;  do 
you  know  where  Choctaw  isf 
The  With  ess.  Mr.  Lilley  represented  him  as  living  in  Blaydon  Springs,  I  think. 
Mr.  Lord.  I  know ;  but  Mr.  Hays  certifies  that  the  young  man  resides  in  Choctaw, 
Choctaw  County. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.    I  know  where  Choctaw  Comers  is. 

Q.  Is  that  in  Choctaw  County  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  have  been  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  I  think  that  Choctaw  Corners  post-office  is  about  a  mile  from  the  line  of  Choctaw 
County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  such  a  place  as  Choctaw  Corners,  in  Choctaw  County  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  wealthy  place  t — A.  There  is  no  place  in  Alabama  particularly  wealthy  now. 
I  should  say  it  is  an  average  place.  It  is  only  a  little  post-office,  with  perhaps  a  store  or 
two.         "  4 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  m  Choctaw  Corners  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  there  T— A.  I  know  a  man  living  two  miles  from  there.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  his  post-office.  Choctaw  County  is  a  very  remote  county,  without  rail- 
road communication. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  in  that  county  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  T — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  name  them  ? — A.  I  was  major  of  a  regiment  in  the  confederate  army,  and  I 
had  a  company  from  that  county.   I  know  probably  two  hundred  men  in  that  county. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  them  in  the  county  ?— A.  I  knew  them  after  they  got  into  Ibe 
army. 

Q.  Not  in  Choctaw  County  7 — A.  O,  no ;  but  in  the  army. 

Q.  When  were  yon  last  in  Choctaw  County  f— A.  I  was  last  in  Choctaw  County  in  the 
canvass  of  1872,  I  think. 
Q.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  T — A.  Yes,  si? ;  several. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Hays  with  you  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  part  of  the  county  did  you  go  to  then  T — A.  To  the  county-seat,  a  place  called 
Butler.  .  We  also  went  to  another  point  in  the  county,  where  we  made  speeches. 

Q.  Take  it  altogether,  had  yon  any  intention  in  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Hays  to  deceive 
him  T— A.  I  certainly  hadn't  any  intention  of  deceiving  him,  because  I  was  honestly  and 
sincerely  of  the  belief  myself  that  the  boy  lived  in  that  county.  I  did  deceive  him,  as  it 
turned  out,  bnt  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it. 

Q,  How  do  yon  know  that  you  deceived  him  T — A.  The  sequel  shows  that  I  did. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  believed  Lilley.  Had  you  any  knowledge  to  the  contrary  of  that  ?— 
A.  O,  no;  none  whatever. 

•Q.  Did  you  intend  deliberately  to  make  Mr.  Hays  believe  that  you  had  a  knowledge  on 
the)  subject  which  you  did  not  have  7 — A.  I  suppose  that,  technically  speaking,  I  did,  but 
at  the  time  I  had  no  general  intention  to  deceive  Mr.  Hays,  because  I  thought  the  boy  did 
live  there,  although  I  had  no  independent  knowledge  of  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  did  tell 
him  that  the  boy  was  all  right  and  lived  in  Choctaw  County. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  this  matter  f— A.  When  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  have  any  conversation  with  any  one  on  the  subject  ?— A.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  any  conversation  with  any  one.  It  is  highly  probable  that  I  wrote  something 
to  the  newspapers  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  you  saw  that  announcement,  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hays 
or  Mr.  Lilley  on  the  subject  ?— A.  None,  whatever,  with  Lilley.  I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr. 
Lilley  on  any  matter  since  the  occurrence  took  place.    I  have  spoken  with  Mr.  Hays. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  in  Clark  County,  Alabama  ?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  place  in  Clark  County  called  Choctaw  Corners  7— A.  Clark  County 
is  the  county  adjoining  Choctaw,  and  it  may  be  that  Choctaw  Corners  is  in  Clark  County. 
It  is  very  near  the  line.  My  impression  is  that  Choctaw  Corners  is  in  Choctaw  County,  but 
I  will  not  be  positive. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  knew  as  to  where  the  boy  resided,  from  Mr.  Lilley,  and  so  far  as  you 
beard  Mr.  Lilley  state  it,  and  so  far  as  you  stated  it,  it  was  Blaydon  Springs  7— A.  I  do  not 
think  I  stated  anything  at  all  about  Blaydon  Springs.  Lilley  remarked  to  me  that  the  boy 
lived  in  Blaydon  Springs. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  that  to  Mr.  Hays  t— A.  I  think  it  likely  that  I  did,  but  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  I  spoke  in  general  terms  and  said  that  the  boy  lived  in  Choctaw 
County. 

Have  you  any  donbt  that  you  communicated  to  Hays  all  that  Lilley  told  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  boy's  residence  t — A.  In  general  terms,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  told  him  what 
Lilley  told  me.    I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  specified  the  exact  place. 

Q.  Did  not  Lilley  tell  Hays  that  the  boy  resided  in  Blaydon  Springs,  Choctaw  County?— 
A.  Yes ;  he  told  me  so  ;  and  I  think  I  told  Mr.  Hays  so. 


Washington,  May  20,  1976. 

Charles  PelhaV  "sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 
Question.  You  reside  in  Washington  ? — Answer.  Yes. 
Q.  What  is  your  profession  T — A.  I  am  practicing  law  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  here  f — A.  Since  the  4  th  of  March  a  year 
•go ;  since  the  end  of  the  Forty-third  Congress. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  then? — A.  I  lived  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  my  residence 
and  citizenship  are  still  there.   I  am  temporarily  stopping  here. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  receive  for  collection  a  note,  from  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Shepherd, 
•gainst  Charles  Hays  T — A.  I  was  consulted  in  regard  to  one.  I  never  fully  had  the  note 
in  my  possession.  Governor  Shepherd  came  to  my  office  last  spring,  about  a  year  ago,  I 
think,  and  asked  me  if  money  could  be  made  out  of  Hays  and  Spencer ;  and  stated  that  he 
had  •  note  for  about  $1,600,  made  by  Hays  and  indorsed  by  Spencer.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  it  could  be  made.  He  was  in  Mr.  Cook's  office  at  the  time,  consulting  him  on 
some  other  business.  My  office  is  just  back  of  Mr.  Cook's,  in  the  same  building,  and  as  I 
passed  through  be  made  this  inquiry  of  me  as  to  whether  money  could  be  made  out  of  Hays 
and  Spencer.  When  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  could,  he  says,  "Then  I  will  give  you 
some  business.   I  have  a  note  for  $1,600  which  I  will  place  in  your  hands  for  collection. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  fix  the  date  by  any  memorandnm  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  books  or  papers  to  show?— A.  No,  sir.  I  will  explain  why. 
I  expected  him  to  come  to  the  office  and  leave  the  note  for  me  ;  but  a  few  days  afterward  a 
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messenger  came  to  the  office  for  Mr.  Cook  and  myself,  although  we  were  not  partners  at 
all.  The  messenger  said  that  Mr.  Cook  and  myself  were  to  come  to  Governor  shepherd's 
office,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth.  We  went  down,  and  I  found 
that  the  business  upon  which  he  wanted  us  was  nothing  more  than  that  note.  He  handed 
the  note  over  to  Mr.  Cook,  although  he  addressed  his  conversation  to  me.  Mr.  Cook, 
therefore,  had  the  custody  of  the  note.   We  had  some  consultation  about  it. 

Q.  You  came  here  on  the  4th  of  March,  1875  T— A.  I  came  here  to  attend  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  and  I  never  went  back  to  Alabama  after  Congress  adjourned.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and  was  here  all  through  that  Congress,  and  when  the  House 
adjourned  I  opened  an  office  here  for  the  practice  of  law. 

Q.  Was  this  conversation  before  or  after  Congress  adjourned  f — A.  Long  after  the  Con- 
gress adjourned,  in  Mr.  Cook's  office.   I  think  it  was  about  a  year  ago  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  an  attachment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  one?— A.  No,  sir;  I  advised  against  one.  Mr.  Hays  had  gone 
home.  It  was  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  when  this  note  was  placed  in  Mr.  Cook's 
and  my  hands,  and  Mr.  Hays  had  then  been  nome  some  time.  Mr.  Spencer  was  here,  that 
is,  he  was  in  New  York  ana  here  together,  and  I  saw  him  one  day  and  told  him  about  this 
note,  and  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing  to  have  a  suit  brought  against  him 
by  Governor  Shepherd  on  that  note,  and  that,  unless  the  note  was  fixed  up,  suit  would  have 
to  be  brought  upon  it. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  this  f — A.  A  few  weeks  after  it  was  put  into  my  hands  for  collec- 
tion. He  asked  me  not  to  bring  any  suit ;  said  that  he  would  see  Hays  and  have  the  note  set- 
tled. I  told  Governor  Shepherd  what  Spencer  had  said  to  me,  and  he  told  me  that  if  it  could 
be  made  by  suit  he  wanted  the  money  made.  I  explained  to  him  the  situation  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's property  in  Alabama,  and  how  it  could  be  made  by  suit  there,  and  be  then  said  if 
there  was  any  chance  to  fix  it  up,  I  should  not  proceed  at  once,  but  wait  till  later  in  the 
summer;  and  while  I  was  corresponding,  or  trying  to  correspond,  with  Hays,  (he  never 
would  answer  my  letters  in  regard  to  it;  I  wrote  him  twice,)  Mr.  Hays  himself  came  on. 
I  think  it  was  some  time  in  July  or  August.  I  went  to  Governor  Shepherd's  then,  and  told 
him  that  Hays  was  in  the  city,  and  that,  as  he  was  a  non-resident,  we  could  get  process 
served  on  him  here. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Alabama? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Choctaw  County  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been 
in  the  county  ;  I  knew  a  few  men  in  the  Army  from  Choctaw  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  place  in  the  county? — A.  I  really  do  not  know  a  single  place  in 
the  county. 

Q.  You  cannot  name  now  any  place  in  that  county  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  filaydon  Springs  ? — A.  Yes,  but  I  never  did  know  that  it 
was  in  Choctaw  County.  I  have  heard  it  recently,  I  think,  in  connection  with  this  case, 
but  I  do  not  remember  how.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  heard  somebody  say  something  about 
Blaydon  Springs.  Referring  to  the  attachment  in  this  case,  I  told  Governor  Shepherd  that 
an  attachment  would  lie  against  Hays  as  a  non-resident.  He  got  very  mad  about  the  note 
not  being  paid,  and  wanted  me  to  send  some  very  rough  messages  to  Hays,  which  I  de- 
clined to  carry,  and  told  him  he  must  carry  them  himself!  The  reason  I  had  not  done  any- 
thing with  the  note  was,  that  Hays  had  gone,  and  there  was  a  summer  vacation  here,  and 
Cook  had  gone  to  New  York  with  the  note,  so  that  I  never  had  the  note  in  my  possession. 
I  went  to  Governor  Shepherd  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Cook  had  the  note.  He  told  me  to 
telegraph  Cook  to  know,  where  the  note  was.  I  did  so;  but  Cook  was  coming  home  in 
a  few  days,  and  by  that  time  Spencer  was  here,  and  got  the  note  placed  in  Lilley's  hands  for 
collection. 

Q.  Spencer  got  it  put  in  Lilley's  bands  for  collection  T— A.  Yes ;  so  I  understood.  I  do  not 
actually  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield  : 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  for  supposing  that  Spencer  had  it  placed  there  ? — A.  Governor 
Shepherd  told  me  so.  Governor  Shepherd  told  me  that  Hays  said  that  he  would  have  paid 
the  note  if  it  had  not  been  put  into  my  hands  for  collection  ;  but  I  told  Governor  Shepherd 
that  that  was  simply  an  excuse  of  Hays's. 

Q.  What  object  was  there  in  putting  it  in  Lilley's  bands  ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  unless  it 
was  that  Spencer  was  a  friend  of  Lilley's,  and  wanted  him  to  have  the  fees  for  the  collection 
of  the  note.   I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  it  is  only  a  supposition ;  I  only  know  that 
it  was  taken  out  my  hands  and  placed  in  Lilley's  hands. 
By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lilley  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  relations  of  intimacy  between  Lilley  and  Hays  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  them  together. 
Q.  Did  Lilley  ever  talk  with  you  about  cadetships  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  note  was  protested  when  Governor  Shepherd  first  spoke  to 
you  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  been  protested. 
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Q.  Do  you  know,  or  had  you  any  means  of  ascertaining,  what  'date  it  was  that  the  note 
went  to  protest  f — A.  No  means  in  the  world,  except  that  it  had  been  protested  at  least  sev- 
eral months  before  coming  into  my  hands  for  collection. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  as  late  as  Jane  T— A.  I  think  it  was  probably  May ;  I  am  not 
certain  about  that ;  it  may  have  been  in  June,  bat  I  rather  think  it  was  in  May. 

By  Mr.  Lord  : 

Q.  Yon  heard  nothing  of  any  attachment  threatened  before  yon  were  consulted  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  cadets  did  you  appoint  while  you  were  a  member  of  Congress^— A.  I 
really  do  not  recollect ;  I  have  nominated  quite  a  number,  but  it  is  vcry  difficult  to  get  any- 
body in  Alabama  to  accept  a  cadetship.  1  made  five  or  six  nominations,  but  did  not  get 
anybody  to  accept  them,  and  I  bad  to  let  my  successor  appoint.  I  had  two  appointments, 
one  at  West  Point,  and  one  at  Annapolis ;  and  I  got  a  man  to  accept  the  West  Point  cadet- 
ship,  by  taking  him  from  school,  at  Chester,  Pa.— a  young  man  who  had  never  been  in  my 
State ;  but  the  cadetship  at  Annapolis  I  had  to  leave  for  my  successor,  after  tryingfor  nearly 
a  year  to  get  somebody  to  take  it  The  young  man  whom  I  got  to  take  the  West  Point 
cadetship  has  an  uncle  who  had  come  to  five  in  Alabama,  and  nad  bought  property  there ; 
bat  the  boy  was  at  school  at  Chester,  Pa.   He  was  accepted  at  the  academy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  could  not  get  young  men  living  in  Alabama  to  ac- 
cept f — A.  One  reason  is  that  most  of  the  republicans  in  Alabama  are  uneducated,  and  have 
not,  at  the  age  at  which  they  would  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  academy,  the  necessary 
educational  qualifications  to  enter.  That  is  why  the  republicans  do  rot  accept.  The  reason 
why  the  democrats  do  not  accept  is,  that  while  they  are  the  best-educated  people  in  the 
8tate,  by  long  odds,  yet  many  of  them  regard  West  Point  as  a  Yankee  institution,  and  will 
not  send  their  children  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Caulfield  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  getting  somebody  who  was  at  school  at  Chester,  Pa.,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion at  West  Point  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  lived  in  Alabama  t— A.  His  uncle  lived  there. 

Q.  Was  that  the  boy's  home  T— A.  It  was  the  only  home  he  bad ;  he  was  an  adopted  son 
of  this  uncle,  who  had  lately  moved  into  Alabama  while  this  young  man  was  at  school. 

Q.  The  young  man  himself  had  never  lived  in  Alabama  T— A.  He  had  been  there  a  few 
times,  as  his  uncle  represented.  I  tried  a  good  many  persons  before  nominating  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  about  the  question  of  residence  T— A.  The  boy  had  no  residence 
anywhere  else. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  T — A.  About  eighteen  years.  His  uncle's  residence  was  in  Alabama, 
and  his  support  came  from  the  uncle. 

Q.  Had  he  been  living  in  his  uncle's  family  ? — A.  Yes,  always ;  although  when  his  uncle 
came  to  live  in  Alabama  the  boy  was  at  school  in  Chester,  and  only  came  to  Alabama  during 
the  vacations.  I  explained  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  showed  that  the  boy's  con- 
structive residence  was  in  Alabama.  I  thought  that  it  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
because  the  boy  certainly  bad  no  residence  in  any  other  State,  and  his  support  came  from 
his  uncle. 

The  following  papers  were  furnished  to  the  committee  and  put  in  evidence  : 

A. 

James  Holman  Edwards,  nominated  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Pierce,  August  6,  J 868;  rejected  by 
academic  board. 

George  A.  Cornish,  nominated  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Pierce,  October  26,  1868 ;  admitted  ; 
graduated  June  13,  1873. 

Joseph  W.  Booth,  nominated  by  Hon.  Chas.  Hays,  July  8,  1872 ;  rejected  by  medical 
board. 

Wm.  C.  Jameson,  nominated  by  Hon.  Chas.  Hays,  October  11,  1873;  declined  appoint- 
ment October  22,  1873 ;  appointment  canceled. 

Wallace  W.  Winn,  nominated  by  Hon.  Chas.  Hays,  February  14,  1874 ;  rejected  by 
academic  board. 

John  W.  Blocker,  nominated  by  Hon.  Chas.  Hays,  June  2, 1874 ;  admitted ;  subsequently 
discharged  for  deficiency,  M.  A.  orders  No.  2,  of  1875. 

Guy  K.  Beards  lee,  nominated  by  Hon.  Chas.  Hays,  March  4,  1875 ;  admitted  ;  at  present 
at  the  academy. 


A  2. 

Haysville,  Greene  Co.,  Ala., 

Jutt  8,  1872. 

To  the  Secretary  op  War  : 

I  nominate  Joseph  Ward  Booth,  of  Prat  tvi lie,  in  the  county  of  Autauga,  and  State  of 
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Alabama,  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  the 
4th  congressional  district  of  that  State. 

He  has  been  an  actnal  bona-fidt  resident  of  the  district  for  over  19  years,  and  is  believed 
by  me,  upon  dne  inquiry,  to  be  qualified  for  appointment,  according  to  law,  in  every  re- 
spect. His  age  is  19  years  and  6  months. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sec, 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C, 
^  4(A  Dist.  of  Ala. 

[Note. — If  selected  by  competitive  examination,  the  Representative  is  requested  to  add  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect.  ] 


Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1873. 

Hon.W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  William  C.  Jameson,  of  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  as  cadet  to  the  Military  Academy. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C. 

4th  Dist.  of  Ala. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  22, 1873. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  William  C.  Jameson,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  declines  the  appointment  of  cadet  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.    I  will  forward  another  name  in  a  few  days. 

CHAS.  HAYS,  M.  C, 

4th  Dist.  of  Ala. 


Greene  Springs  P.  O.,  near  Havana, 

February  14. 1874. 

To  the  Secretary  op  War  : 

I  nominate  Wallace  W.  Winn,  of  Greene  Springs,  in  the  county  of  Hale  and  State  of 
Alabama,  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  the  4  th 
congressional  district  of  that  State.  He  has  been  an  actual  bona-fidt  resident  of  the  district 
for  over  19  years,  and  is  believed  by  me,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be  qualified  for  appointment, 
according  to  law,  in  every  respect.   His  age  is  20  years  and  6  months. 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C, 

4th  Cong.  Dist.  of  Alabama. 

[Note. — If  selected  by  competitive  examination,  the  Representative  is  requested  to  add  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect.] 

House  op  Rep.,  June  2,  1874. 

To  the  Secretary" of  War: 

I  nominate  John  W.  Blocker,  of  Forkland,  in  the  county  of  Greene  and  State  of  Alabama, 
for  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  the  4th  congres- 
sional district  of  that  State.  He  has  been  an  actual  bona-fide  resident  of  the  distri  ct  for  life, 
and  is  believed  by  me,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be  qualified  for  appointment,  according  to  law, 
in  every  respect.    His  age  is  17  years  and  4  months. 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C, 

4th  Cong.  Dist.  Ala. 

[Note.— If  selected  by  competitive  examination,  the  Representative  is  requested  to  aid  a 
memcrandum  to  that  effect.] 

B. 

M.  A.  War  Department, 

Washington  City,  July  8, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  regret  to  say  that,  upon  examination  of  yonr  nomination  of  John  W.  Blocker,  he 
is  found  ineligible  on  account  of  age  for  appointment  to  fill  the  existing  cadet  vacancy  at 
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the  Military  Academy,  from  the  fourth  district  of  Alabama,  he  being  under  the  age  prescribed 
by  law  for  admission  to  the  academy,  viz  :  seventeen  years.    I  am  constrained  to  nrge  you 
to  name  another  person  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.   Blanks  for  the  purpose  are  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  BARNARD, 

Acting  Chief  Clerk. 

Hon.  Charles  Hays,  M.  C, 

Haysvtlle.  Alabama. 


Haysville,  Ala  ,  July  24,  1873. 
Sir  :  Some  days  since  I  had  the  honor  of  nominating  John  W.  Blocker,  of  this  county, 
for  the  appointment  as  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy.  It  seems  that  he  is  ineligible  as  to 
age,  being  within  a  few  months  of  seventeen.  Young  Blocker  is  a  very  promising  young 
man,  will  pass  the  examination,  and  take  a  good  stand  in  his  class.  He  is  very  anxious  to 
receive  a  military  education,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  he  will  make  a  soldier.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Department  overlook  the  few  months  required  to  make  him  eligible.  I  therefore 
call  jour  personal  attention  to  the  nomination  of  young  Blocker,  and  request  his  appoint- 
ment. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  &c, 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C, 
Fourth  District  of  Alabama. 

Wm.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  3,  1874. 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Wallace  W.  Winn,  informing  me  of  bis  failure  to 
enter  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  authorizing  me  to  nominate  another  cadet 
from  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  Alabama.   I  have  the  honor  to  nomiuate  John 
W.  Blocker,  of  Forkland,  Greene  County,  Alabama. 
Very  respectfully. 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C, 
Fourth  District  of  Alabama. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 

Washington,  January  21,  1875. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  Mr.  Crosby's  absence  I  have  received  vour  note  concerning  Mr.  Blocker. 
Under  existing  law  he  cannot  be  re-appointed  to  the  Military  Academy,  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  academic  board.  In  order  to  present  the  case  to  the  board,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  officially  request  his  re-appointment.  That  request  will  be  referred  to 
West  Point,  and,  if  favorably  entertained  by  the  academic  board,  Mr.  Blocker  can  be  re-ap- 
pointed ;  otherwise  the  Secretary  of  War  cannot  accede  to  your  request,  having  no  discretion 
in  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  BARNARD, 

Private  Secretary. 

Hon.  Charles  Hays  , 

House  of  Representatives. 


House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  22, 1875. 
Sir  :  I  most  respectfully  and  urgently  urge  the  appointment  of  John  W.  Blocker  as  a 
cadet  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Mr.  Blocker  is  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
sorely  feels  the  disappointment  of  a  failure.  Being  a  young  gentleman  of  splendid  family, 
very  energetic,  industrious,  and  reliant,  I  sincerely  believe  that  with  another  trial  he  will 
succeed,  aud  make  a  cadet  who  will  discbarge  his  duties  with  honor  to  himself  and  credit  to 
the  country.  For  these  reasons  I  am  especially  solicit  jus  that  Mr.  Blocker  be  re-appointed. 
Yours,  truly, 

C  HAYS,  M.  C. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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(Indorsed  :)  Respectfully  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  academic  board  as  to  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Blocker. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War 

War  Department,  January  23,  1875. 


B2. 

House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1675. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

I  nominate  Gny  Roosevelt  Beardslee,  of  Choctaw,  in  the  county  of  Choctaw  and  State  of 
Alabama,  for  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  the 
fourth  congressional  district  of  that  State.  He  baa  been  an  actual  bona-fide  resident  of  the 
district  for  over  two  years,  and  is  believed  by  me,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment, according  to  law,  in  every  respect.   His  age  is  eighteen  years  and  five  months. 

CHARLES  HAYS,  M.  C, 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Alabama. 

[Note.— If  selected  by  competitive  examination,  the  Representative  is  requested  to  add  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect.  ] 

(Indorsed : )  No.  279.  War  Department  O.  M.  A.  1 875.  Washington,  D.  C,  March  4, 
1675.  Hon.  Chas.  Hays,  M.  C,  nominates  Guy  R.  Beardslee,  of  Choctaw,  Choctaw  County, 
for  cadet  from  fourth  district  of  Alabama.  Appointed  March  4,  1675.  Accepted.  Resi- 
dence, Bladen  Springs,  Choctaw,  Ala. 


C. 

United  States  op  America. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  March  16,  1676. 
Pursuant  to  section  662  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  original  on  file  in  this  Department. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  affixed,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
[seal]  ALPHONSO  TAFT, 

Secretary  of  War. 


New  York  City,  March  5,  1875. 

Sir  :  I  hereby  respectfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  notification  of  my  contem- 
plated appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  with  the  appended 
circular,  and  inform  you  of  my  acceptance  of  the  same  upon  the  conditions  named. 

I  certify,  on  honor,  that  I  am  nineteen  years  and  five  months  of  age,  having  been  born 
October  24,  1856,  and  that  I  have  been  an  actual  resident  of  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  six  years  and  eight  months. 

GUY  ROOSEVELT  BEARDSLEE. 

To  the  honorable  Secretary  op  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  hereby  assent  to  the  acceptance  by  my  son  of  his  conditional  appointment  as  cadet  in 
the  military  service,  and  he  has  my  full  permission  to  sign  articles  binding  himself  to  serve 
the  United  States  eight  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

I  also  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  above  statements  are  true  and  correct  in  every  particular. 

HELEN  C.  BEARDSLEE. 
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D. 

New  York,  Friday,  March  5,  1875. 

Honorable  Secretary  op  War  :. 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  conditional  appointment  as  a  cadet  of  the  United  States 
Military-  Academy. 

I  have  filled  np  the  blank  and  sent  the  same  to  my  mother  for  signature,  my  fatber 
being  dead.  After  signing  she  will  forward  the  same  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  who  will' 
deliver  it  to  yon. 

I  have  been  at  school  at  the  Charlier  Institute,  No.  106  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York, 
for  the  past  four  years.  Hence,  I  address  yon  from  New  York.  My  residence  is  Blaydon 
Springs,  Choctaw  Connty,  Ala.,  but  I  shall  be  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  for  the  next  two  months. 
After  that  I  shall  be  at  the  Charlier  Institute,  New  York,  until  I  proceed  to  West  Point  for 
examination. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GUY  E.  BEABDSLEE. 
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44th  Congbess,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  J  Mis.  Doc. 
1st  Session.     f  \  No.  178. 


D.  C.  HUMPHREYS. 


MEMORIAL 

OP 

H .    D.  MTJ88EY, 

MAKING 

Charges  against  D.  C.  Humphreys,  associate  justice  supreme  court  District 
of  Columbia,  and  asking  investigation  of  them. 


JrLV  1,  1676. — Beferred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Charges  against  Judge  Wylie  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  memorial  of  R.  D.  Mussey  respectfully  shows : 

First  That  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Golnmbia ;  and  that  for  nine  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second.  That  qne  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  said  supreme  court  of  • 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  D.  O.  Humphreys,  appointed  from  Alabama. 

Third.  That  the  said  D.  0.  Humphreys  is  wholly  incompetent  to  fill 
the  said  position  of  associate  justice  of  said  supreme  court,  by  reason 
of  gross  ignorance  of  law  and  mental  infirmities,  and  also  by  reason  of 
moral  unfitness  therefor,  and  also  by  reason  of  grave  improprieties  of 
conduct  and  misdemeanors,  not  to  say  judicial  crimes. 

Fourth.  Your  memorialist  charges — 

1.  That  the  said  Humphreys  is  wholly  unfit  mentally  for  a  judge ;  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  law ;  incapable  of  logical .  reasoning ;  and  given  to 
feeble,  vapid,  hesitating,  disconnected  utterances  upon  the  bench,  devoid 
alike  of  legal  point  and  common  sense. 

2.  That  his  manner  upon  the  bench,  toward  witnesses,  counsel,  jurors, 
and  officers  of  the  court,  is  fussy,  ungentlemanly,  discourteous,  over- 
bearing, tyrannical,  and  oppressive. 

3.  That  he  is  frequently  intoxicated  upon  the  bench. 

4.  That  he  has  sat  in  at  least  one  case  wherein  he  had  a  direct  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  result. 

5.  That  he  constantly  assumes  to  pass  upon  and  decide  motions,  de- 
murrers, &c,  without  allowing  argument  by  counsel,  or  even  the  read- 
ing of  the  papers  in  the  case. 

6.  That  he  has  refused  to  sign  bills  of  exception  to  his  rulings,  &c. 

7.  That  he  has  borrowed  money  from  members  of  the  bar  which  hr 
has  failed  to  repay. 
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8.  That  he  has  made  many  applications  to  members  of  the  bar  for 
money,  and,  where  he  has  met  with  refusal,  has  discriminated  against 
those  who  refused  to  lend  him  and  in  favor  of  those  who  acceded  to 
his  demands. 

9.  That,  generally,  by  his  conduct  as  a  judge,  he  has  hindered  justice  ; 
rendered  himself  a  public  laughing-stock,  and  brought  discredit  upon 
the  court  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Fifth.  Your  memorialist  stands  ready  to  substantiate,  by  the  oaths  of 
competent,  respectable,  and  trustworthy  witnesses,  in  detail,  the  charges 
hereinbefore  made. 

Wherefore,  the  premises  considered,  your  memorialist  prays  that  the 
said  charges  may  be  inquired  into  by  your  honorable  body,  and  such 
decision  made  thereon  as  to  your  wisdom  and  justice  shall  seem  proper. 

R.  D.  MUSSEY. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  26, 1876. 

O 
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1st  Session.      §  \  No.  179. 


ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 


PETITION 


OF 


ANNA 


ELLA  CARROLL 


FOR 


Compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  War  Department  during  the  late 

war. 


February  14,  1876.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
August  8,  1876.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled : 

The  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  respectfully  invites  your  consideration  of  her  claim, 
heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  for  valuable  services  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  especially 
for  famishing  the  information  and  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  November  30,  1861,  as 
outlined  in  the  following  paper : 

"  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  bat- 
tles must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred,  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the 
enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to 
navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  the  river, 
from  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi. 
We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken 
without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crip- 
pled, would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him  and  away  from 
the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the 
war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  sup- 
plies. 

"  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  line  in  (too,  by  reach- 
ing the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hundred 
miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between  ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles  north- 
east, and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement  in 
this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire  the  loyal  hearts 
in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well  exe- 
cuted, it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the  rebels 
ground  their  hopes  for  success  ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the  presence 
of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
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and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an 
arc  to  the  sooth,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and  if 
■it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight  miles 
from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscumbia, 
only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting 
with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has  never 
less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  shoalest '  bar,  and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in 
the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the 
superiors  in  command." 

Memorialist  avers  that  she  read  and  delivered  the  above  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  stated  that  it  was  the  first  solution  of  the  difiBculty  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Government,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  correct  one. 

That  the  ideas  and  suggestions  contained  in  this  plan  were  adopted  by  the  Government  and 
substantially  carried  out  in  the  campaigns  that  followed  is  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  Hon.  Bemjamin  F.  Wade  given  to  the  Senate  Military  Committee, 
Forty-first  Congress,  third  session,  Report  339,  and  again  in  Forty-second  Congress,  second 
session.  Mis.  Doc.  167. 

"  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1870. 
"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expedi- 
tion which  teat  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial ;  which  plan 
I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On  my  retur  n 
from  the  Southwest  io  1862,1  informed  .Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memorial,  that 
through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it  entitled 
her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

*•  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"Of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Again: 

"Philadelphia,  May  l,  1672. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  thence  south,  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln,  and  after  Secretary  Stanton's  ap- 

S ointment  I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective 
tree  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  con- 
solidation into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated. 

"This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  oy  the  Army ;  and  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  waa  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 
"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS  A.  8COTT. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  Military  Committee  United  States  Senate." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Wade  addressed  the  following  letter' 
"To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate : 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
the  expedition  which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  de- 
scend the  Mississippi  River,  was  abandoned,  ana  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by 
the  Government  in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  tn  the  Secretary  of  War, 
I  think,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put 
in  my  hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  author,  I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  tar  mili- 
tary men  were  cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the 
merit  of  this  plan  was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and 
the  northern  part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception. 
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and  was  afterward  carried  oat  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  sug- 
gestions. Secretary  Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized 
Miss  Carroll's  service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me 
their  high  appreciation  of  this  service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render 
the  country  by  her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  Government  would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same  ;  in  which  wish  I  most  fully  concur. 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  plan  had  been  approved,  and  on  ascertaining  some  additional 
facts,  showing  more  clearly  the  advantages  of  the  Tennessee  as  the  line  of  invasion,  memo- 
rialist communicated  the  following  letter : 

"January  5.  1862. 

"  Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  ont  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern-guns,  only  two,  or,  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  motion,  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats, 
at  anchor,  would  be  a  target,  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  beneht  thereby. 

"The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  aid  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  yon  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner 
would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to  back 
ont  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  compel  him 
to  lay  down  bis  arms." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  change  in  the  military  movements  to  which  me- 
morialist so  largely  contributed,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  a  com- 
bined military  and  naval  expedition  had  been  devised  to  open  the  Mississippi,  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  view  of  the  complications  with  foreign  powers,  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  war,  and  reserved  to  himself  its  special  direction.  The  merit  of  memorialist 
is  that,  as  early  as  November,  1861,  she  was  able  to  perceive  the  strategic  value  of  the 
Tennessee  line,  and  with  such  clearness  and  strength  of  conviction  as  to  convince  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that  an  advance  of  the  Army  up  the  Tennessee  into  North  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
would  open  the  way  for  the  expedition  to  Memphis,  besides  free  all  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
from  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Stanton  into  the  War  Department,  the  middle 
of  January,  le62 — the  gunboats  just  then  being  ready — it  was  determined  to  put  the  plan 
into  execution,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Scott  was  sent  out  to  forward  the  movement,  and 
General  Halleck  was  impelled  to  undertake  it  before  he  thought  himself  prepared. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  knew  the  weight  memorialist's  suggestions  bad  in  deciding 
the  change  of  campaign,  and  the  testimony  given  on  this  point  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Scott,  and  Judge  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  is  con- 
clusive. So  far  as  memorialist  knows  or  believes,  no  one,  either  in  the  military  or  naval 
service,  had  any  conception  of  the  strategic  importance  of  this  move.  On  the  contrary,  so 
deep  a  sweep  into  the  Confederate  States  as  memorialist  proposed  the  Army  should  make, 
with  only  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  to  protect  the  communications  northward,  was  regarded  by 
the  highest  in  command  as  not  in  accordance  with  military  principles. 

No  order,  report,  conversation,  or  communication  of  any  sort,  official  or  otherwise,  embody- 
ing this  conception,  has  any  one  ever  produced. 

Congress,  in  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  movement,  by  resolutions  and  discussions 
sought  to  find  and  reward  the  author  by  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Toe  officers  connected  with  the  service  were  wholly  uninformed,  although  it  was  a  matter 
of  frequent  inquiry  as  to  the  author,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  Geu-ral  Wallace 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  For  the  origin  and  preparation  of  the 
plan  and  the  subsequent  papers  in  relation  thereto,  memorialist  refers  you  to  the  statement 
of  Judge  Evans  made  to  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  reported  Mis.  Doc.  167,  Forty- 
second  Congress. 

"  Washington,  April  27,  1872. 

"Sib:  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  cam- 
paign, I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  suggest  to  the 
Government  the  practicability  and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Ten- 
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nessee  River  into  Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with  our 
failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  military  advan- 
tage before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South, 
and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the  Union,  we 
must  in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  that  would  satisfy  the  country,  and 
convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  military 
consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  particularly  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her  upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in 
that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition 
preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  therefore  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state 
the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught  and 
presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  conception  which  is  embodied  in  this  plan  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle  of  November,  1801,  in  conversation  with 
Captain  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  transports  connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in  the 
hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her  husband 
that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical  steamboat- 
men,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  direct 
the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi  or 
Alabama  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  section, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee  River, 
I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  immediately 
introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all  his  special 
facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
ana  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but 
did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined  from  want  of  edu- 
cation, but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  writes  from  Saint  Louis  to  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bates  and  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  the  change 
of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  appended  to  her  me- 
morial, and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature,  placed  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her  name  being 
known  in  its  connection. 

"  She  communicated  to  the  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  bad  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  'she  prepared  a  second  paper 
on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  f>,  1802,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding  her 
in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
hung  in  her  parlor  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  southward,  the 
course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of  Mobile 
Bay;  and  when  Henry  fell  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of  going  either 
to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  She  has  no  copy  of  this  letter,  but  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  her 
letter  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh.  She  has,  however,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  in  anticipation  of  over- 
whelming the  enemy  at  Corinth,  advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh. 

"Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  learning  that  an  expedition  was  prepared  to  attack  Vicks- 
burgh from  the  river,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  showing  the  impracticability  of 
taking  Vicksburgh  from  the  river,  and  stated  that  the  true  line  of  attack  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad  to  Jackson. 
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"  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  up  to  the  time 
Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  bad  not  occurred  to  any  military  mind 
that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the  Cumber- 
land to  Nashville  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  that  line 
alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"  It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus  and 
from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  immediate  evacuation, 
and  bring  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Memorialist  submits  the  following  papers,  to  which  Judge  Evans's  statement  referred : 

On  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  she  suggested  the  feasibility  of  advancing  immediately  on 
Mobile  or  Vicksburgh  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  copy  of  this  letter  has 
been  mislaid  or  lost,  but  the  original  should  be  ou  file  in  the  War  Department. 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Island  10,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  immediate  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad : 

"The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  to  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis  and  was 
informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at  full  tide 
runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  gunboats,  I 
could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  batteries  on 
the  Mississippi  River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  our  own.  Hence  it  was  that 
I  wrote  Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic  point  and  the 
successes  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Had 
our  victorious  army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up  the  Tennessee 
River  and  taken  a  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Corinth, 
Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that  time  with  a 
small  force,  every  rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would  have  fled  from 
every  position  to  the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the  enemy  in  his 
retreat  from  Nashville  without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North  Alabama  on  the 
railroad  between  Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Richmond  would  have 
necessarily  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  true 
policy  of  General  H.  is  to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will  enable  him  at 
once  to  seize  the  Memphis. and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  reducing 
Island  10,  and  all  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis." 

And  again,  observing  in  October,  1862,  preparations  for  a  naval  attack  on  Vicksburgh,  she 
wrote  as  follows: 

"  As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of  their 
guns,  not  only  from  their  water-batteries,  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries  that 
crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range  of  our 
fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so  little 
apparent  strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of  the 
railroad  to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh,  as  well  as 
the  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line ;  and,  by  another  movement  of  our  army 
from  Jackson,  Miss.,  or  fiom  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gunboats  on  Mobile, 
the  Confederate  forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  compelled  to  fly 
east  of  the  Tombigbee. 

"Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the 
entire  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats witb  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  Confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise  of 
the  river,  bat  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  aud  we 
desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh  and 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
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might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  aa  I  then  advised  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

Memorialist  contributed  other  papers  during  the  struggle,  but  those  only  relating  to  this 
expedition  are  given. 

For  military  reasons  the  authorship  of  the  plan  was  not  made  public  at  the  time,  though 
known  to  a  few  friends,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  among  these  Judge  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio. 
His  estimate  of  the  service  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter,  found  among  his  private 
papers,  and  transmitted  to  memorialist  only  a  short  time  since: 

"Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

"  February  20,  1862. 

"  This  will  accompany  copies  of  two  letters  written  by  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to  the  War 
Department.  Having  informed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  I  requested  her  to  permit 
me  to  copy  her  duplicates.  When  she  brought  them  to  me,  she  enjoined  prudence  in  their 
use.  They  are  verv  extraordinary  papers,  as  verified  by  the  result.  So  far  as  I  know  or 
believe,  our  .unparalleled  victories  on,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be  traced 
to  her  sagacious  observations  and  intelligence.  Her  views  were  as  broad  and  sagacious  aa 
the  field  to  be  occupied.  In  selecting  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  civilians,  of  military  and  naval  men.  Justice 
should  be  done  her  patriotice  discernment.  She  labors  for  her  country  and  for  her  whole 
country. 

"ELISHA  WHITTLESEY." 


And  after  the  close  of  the  war,  for  reasons  not  necessary  here  to  relate,  memorialist  de- 
layed application  to  Congress  for  proper  recognition  until  1870,  and  then  upon  the  advice  of 
Judge  Wade  in  connection  with  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  matter,  just 
previous  to  his  death,  as  will  appear  by  the  following : 

"March  28, 1873. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  Wade  :  I  took  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  some  remarks  of  yours 
to  me  in  a  conversation  we  had  in  January,  1870.  Alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Secretary 
Stanton, you  said  I  'had  lost  a  strong  friend  in  him,'  and  repeated  several  remarks  he  made 
to  you  respecting  myself  in  connection  with  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  country  in  the 
civil  war.  I  inquired  how  long  since  this  was  said.  You  replied,  'Why  the  very  last  time 
I  ever  saw  him ;  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died.  I  was  with  him  on  that  occasion  four 
hours.  He  voluntarily  spoke  of  yon,  and  said  there  was  one  person  who  had  done  more  to 
save  this  country  than  all  the  rest  of  the  border  State  people  together,  and  who  to  that  time 
had  had  no  proper  recognition  or  reward  for  it.  I  asked  him  who  he  meant  f  He  said, 
'  Why,  Miss  Carroll.'  I  told  bim  I  had  always  known  that.  He  said,  if  his  life  was 
spared,  he  intended  you  should  be  properly  recognized  and  rewarded  for  originating  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  that  the  merit  belonged  to  you,  and  he  would  see  yon  through  Con- 
gress if  be  lived.'  Your  remarks,  coming  so  recently  from  Mr.  Stanton,  impressed  me  very 
much,  especially  as  they  accorded  so  fully  with  what  he  said  himself  to  me  some  two  years 
before.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can  recall  what  I  have  stated. 
"With  great  esteem, 

"  A.  E.  CARROLL." 


"  Washington,  March  31,  1873. 
"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  received  your  note,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  state  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  your  services  during  and  after 
the  war,  the  substance  of  which  you  already  have.  I  remember  that  he  stated  those  senti- 
ments with  great  earnestness,  but  after  such  a  length  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to  state 
the  exact  language  that  be  used,  but  when  I  related  to  you  what  he  said,  so  soon  after  the 
event,  I  doubt  not  that  I  used  or  rather  repeated  very  nearly  the  language  he  used  in  ex- 
pressing himself  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  relation  of  what!  told  you  that  con- 
flicts with  my  recollection  of  his  language  to  me. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

[  The  transfer  of  the  armies  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  up  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  de- 
cisive position  in  Mississippi,  will  ever  rank  among  the  very  few  strategic  movements  in  the 
world's  history  that  have  decided  the  fate  of  empires  and  peoples.  No  true  history  can  be 
penned  that  does  not  assign  to  memorialist  the  credit  of  its  conception,  or  withhold  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  the  facts  that  inspired  the  conception  of  memorialist 
as  well  as  the  names  of  those  who  executed  it 

Memorialist  also  respectfully  invites  the  consideration  of  Congress  to  her  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  certain  publications  in  and  of  the  Union  under  the  agreement  with  the  War 
Department,  in  September,  1861.    In  the  previous  summer,  having  prepared,  in  pamphlet 
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form,  an  answer  to  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech,  in  the  July  session  of  Congress,  the 
War  Department  decided  to  circulate  it  as  a  war  measure,  and  advanced  thereon  $1,250. 
It  was  then  agreed  between  memorialist  and  the  War  Department  that  she  should  continue 
her  services  in  this  form,  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Department,  and,  if  approved, 
to  be  paid  their  value.  Upon  this  understanding,  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the 
Government  was  submitted  in  December,  1861,  approved,  and  published;  and  memorialist 
was  informed  payment  would  be  made  on  the  next  appropriation,  a  few  days  later. 

The  Relations  of  the  Bevolted  Citizens  to  the  Natnnal  Government  was  written  to  meet 
the  express  views  of  the  President,  and  by  him  approved.  On  his  request,  other  papers  on 
the  colonization  of  the  freedmen  -were  published,  and  she  continued  to  write  and  publish 
subsequently  on  various  questions  that  were  evoked  by  the  struggle. 

In  the  following  July,  1862,  memorialist  presented  an  account  for  the  pamphlets  that  had 
been  accepted.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  suggested  the  form  and  advised  memorial- 
ist to  obtain  the  opinion  of  one  or  more  competent  judges  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
charges  and  a  statement  of  the  understanding  upon  which  they  were  written.  On  calling 
Colonel  Scott's  atttention  to  the  matter,  he  stated :  "  The  credit  of  $1,250  was  erroneously 
made,  as  he,  not  having  had  time  to  settle  before  leaving  the  Department,  had  taken  no 
credit ;  therefore  it  was  proper  to  insert  it  in  her  account,  as  the  Government  had  not  paid  it, 
and  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  Tucker  the  following  letter,  reported  Mis.  Doc.  167  : 

"Philadelphia,  January  16,  1863. 

41  Hon  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"  I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
($6,750.)  and  if  yon  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
a  voucher. 

"THOMA8  A.  SCOTT." 

Mr.  Tucker  not  having  the  settlement  of  the  account,  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  Watson,  memorialist  snbmitted  the  account  indorsed  by  many  eminent 
men  as  reasonable,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott's  recollection  of  the  agreement  upon  which 
they  were  produced. 

Mr.  Watson  tendered  but  $750,  with  a  receipt  in  full.  On  objecting,  he  said  her  redress 
was  with  Congress,  and  upon  being  informed  by  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  that  the  receipt  would 
not  bar  her  churn  she  accepted  it.  A  copy  of  the  account  with  indorsements,  <fcc.,  is  here- 
with presented  and  made  a  part  of  this  memorial,  the  original  being  on  file  in  the  War 
Department. 

The  Senate  Military  Committee,  Forty-first  Congress,  third  session,  Report  339,  referring 
to  these  publications  said :  "  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburso  her  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  their  publication,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid." 

Memorialist  having  established  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  she  rendered  the 
services  as  set  forth,  and  that  they  were  of  great  value  to  the  country,  asks  Congress  to  make 
compensation  for  the  military  service  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  value  to  the  country, 
and  an  equitable  amount  for  her  publications  in  aid  of  the  Union  at  the  same  period. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ANNA  ELLA  CABBOLL. 


Secret-service  fund  of  the  War  Department  to  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  Dr.,  as  per  agreement  with 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

1861. 

8ept  25.  To  circulating  the  Breckinridge  Beply   $1,250 

Dec  24.  To  writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  the  "  War  Powers,"  &c   3, 000 

1862. 

May.  Writing,  publishing,  and  circulating  the  Relations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bebelled  Citizens   2, 000 

6,250 

Credit,  October  2,  1861 : 

By  rash   1,250 

6,000 

Philadelphia,  January  2,  1863. 
I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  earned  fairly,  and  should  be  paid,  the  compensation  she  has 
charged  above. 

THOS.  A.  SCOTT. 
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All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  and  iu  that  capacity  I  would  have  allowed,  and  believed  she  should  be  paid,  tbei 
amount  of  her  bill  within,  which  is  certified  as  being  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  country. 

THOS.  A.  SCOTT. 

Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 


The  pamphlets  published  by  Miss  Carroll  were  published  upon  a  general  understanding 
made  by  me  with  her  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under  no  special  authority  in  the  premi- 
ses, but  under  a  general  authority  then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I  then  thought  them  of  value  to  the  service,  and  still  believe 
they  were  of  great  value  to  the  Government.  I  brought  the  matter  generally  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  without  his  having  special  knowledge  of 
the  whole  matter ;  he  made  no  objections  thereto.  No  price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  ser- 
vice *he  might  render,  and  I  believe  she  acted  upon  the  expectation  that  she  would  be  paid 
by  the  Government. 

THOMAS  A.  8COTT. 

Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 


Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  within  ac- 
count. The  propositions  are  clearly  stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected, 
and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct,  and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely 
well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  assent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the 
charges  quite  moderate. 

CHARLES  O'CONOR. 

New  York,  October  10,  1863. 


Without  having  seen  the  writings  mentioned  in  the  within  account,  I  have  heard  them  so 
favorably  spoken  of  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  the  charges  of  the  account  seem  to 
be  most  reasonable. 

REVERDY  JOHN80N. 

Washington,  September  19,  1862. 


Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  pamphlets  described  in  the  within  list, 
I  have  in  a  cursory  way  looked  them  over.  As  I  have  but  just  returned  from  Europe  from 
a  long  absence,  and  am  at  present  with  many  unsettled  matters  of  my  own,  I  cannot 
undertake,  therefore,  to  study  them.  From  the  examination  I  have  given  to  them  I  cheer- 
fully say  they  appear  to  be  learned  and  able  productions  and  the  work  of  a  well-stored  mind . 
They  are  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  must  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  they  uphold.  Much  labor  must  have  been 
given  to  these  productions.  Their  actual  value  in  money  I  cannot  determine,  but  I  think 
they  are  well  worthy  of  a  high  and  liberal  compensation. 

BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER, 

706  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

October  11, 1862. 


I  have  read  several  of  the  productions  of  Miss  Carroll,  and,  among  others,  two  of  the 
within-mentioned.  The  learning,  ability,  and  force  of  reasoning  they  exhibit  have  aston- 
ished me. 

Without  concurring  in  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  I  think  that  the  writer  is  fully 
entitled  not  only  to  the  amount  charged,  but  to  the  thanks  and  high  consideration  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation. 

RICH'D  S.  COXE. 

Washington,  September  23,  1862. 
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Having  read  with  care  the  several  pamphlets  mentioned  within,  and  comparing  them  with 
professional  arguments  in  causes  of  any  considerable  importance,  and  considering  the  vast 
learning  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  handled,  I  have  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
-barges  are  not  only  very  reasonable,  but  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  of  learning  who  will 
carefully  examine  the  documents  be  deemed  too  small. 

L.  D.  EVANS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  10, 1862. 


I  have  read  the  pamphlets  mentioned  within,  together  with  others  on  similar  subjects, 
written  by  Miss  Carroll,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expressed,  believing  that 
said  pamphlets  have  been  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

8.  T.  WILLIAMS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1862. 


I  have  carefully  perused  some  time  since  the  papers  within  referred  to,  and  without  enter- 
ing into  any  question  of  concurrence  or  non-concurrence  of  views,  I  deem  the  documents  of 
great  value  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  estimate  of  the  account  is  reasonable. 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

September  8,  1862. 


CAKROLL  CLAIM. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  July  II,  1876. 
Present  of  the  committee:  Messrs.  Williams  and  MacDougall. 
Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  appeared  in  person,  aud  by  counsel,  Mr.  L.  D.  Evans. 
Charles  M.  Scott  appeared  in  person. 

Miss  A.  E.  Carroll,  having  been  duly  sworn,  read  the  following  statement : 
In  the  autumn  of  1861  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  confidence  expressed  by  southern 
sympathizers  in  the  Southwest  that  the  Mississippi  could  not  be  opened  before  the  recognition 
of  southern  independence.  I  determined  to  inform  myself  what  the  pilots  thoughtof  the  gun- 
boat expedition  then  preparing  to  descend  that  river.  On  inquiry  I  was  directed  to  Mrs. 
Scott,  then  in  the  hotel,  whose  husband  was  a  pilot,  aud  learned  from  her  that  he  was  then 
with  the  expedition  that  had  moved  against  Belmont,  and  the  important  facts  she  gave  me 
increased  my  wish  to  see  Mr.  Scott  On  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  I  sent  for  him.  He  said 
it  was  his  opinion  and  that  of  all  the  pilots  on  these  waters  that  the  Mississippi  could  not 
be  opened  by  the  gunboats.  I  inquired  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Cumberlaud  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  said  at  favorable  stages  of  water  the  gunboats  could  go  up  the  former  as  high  as 
Nashville,  and  the  latter  at  all  stages  as  high  as  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama.  The 
moment  he  said  the  Tennessee  was  navigable  for  the  gunboats  the  thought  flashed  upon 
me  that  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  might  be  turned  at  once  by  diverting  the  expedi- 
tion in  course  of  preparation  to  open  the  Mississippi  up  the  Tennessee,  and,  having  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  Judge  Evans  on  the  military  situation,  I  left  the  room  to  commu- 
nicate this  thought,  as  he  had  just  then  called  at  the  hotol,  and  asked  him  if  it  would  not 
have  that  effect.  He  concurred  that  it  would,  and  that  it  was  the  move  if  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  Tennessee  afforded  the  navigation ;  and  he  accompanied  me  to  interrogate  Mr.  Scott,  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  feasibility  ot  the  Tennessee.  The  interview  was  prolonged  some  time.  At 
the  close  I  told  Mr.  Scott  it  was  my  purpose  to  try  and  induce  the  Government  to  divert  the 
Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River,  aud  asked  him  to  give  me  a  memorandum 
of  the  most  important  facts  elicited  in  the  conversation,  and  wished  them  for  this  object.  I 
further  stated  my  intention  to  pen  the  history  of  the  war,  and  requested  him  to  write,  from 
time  to  time,  all  valuable  information  he  might  be  able,  and  I  would  remember  him  in  my 
work.  The  same  day  I  wrote  again  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Scott,  to  whom  I  had 
promised  to  communicate  the  result  of  my  observations  while  in  the  West,  and  also  to  At- 
torney-General Bates,  to  both  of  whom  I  urged  the  importance  of  a  change  of  campaign. 
On  reaching  Washington  I  found  Mr.  Scott's  letter,  containing  substantially  the  facts  I  had 
elicited  in  the  conversation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  not  indebted  to  it,  for  I  left 
Saint  Louis  fully  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  my  own  conception,  and  my  paper  would 
have  been  prepared  all  the  same  had  I  not  received  it  at  all,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Judge  Evans  and  Hon.  Frederick  Fickey,  who  were  cognizant  of  the  facts. 

On  learning  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  I  perceived  the  strategic  advantages  of  au 
army  up  that  stream  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  with  such  clearness  and 
strength  of  conviction  as  to  secure  its  realization,  with  which  Mr.  Scott  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do. 

I  sought  Mr.  Scott  because  he  was  a  pilot  and  could  give  me  the  pilot's  information,  and 
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this  be  did  give  me,  and  I  made  it  available  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union ;  but  can  any 
one  say  that  these  facts  would  have  found  their  way  from  his  brain  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  passed  into  the  realization  in  the  supreme  moments  of  the  nation's  existence  T 
It  was  only  after  I  had  impressed  him  with  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  information 
that  he  consented  to  write  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  when  he  did,  I  stimulated  and  flat- 
tered him  for  the  valuable  information  given  me.  But  for  me  he  would  have  simply  con- 
tinued the  role  of  pilot-duty,  and  when  with  associates  and  other  pilots  would  doubtless 
have  speculated  on  this  and  that  plan,  as  many  were  doing.  Had  Mr.  Scott  have  had  in 
his  mind  any  clear  and  well-defined  plan  for  military  operations  up  the  Tennessee  River  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  impressed  it  on  the  military  and  naval  men  with  whom  he  was 
in  contact  for  so  long  a  time.  That  beiiad  none  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
and  Admiral  Lee,  in  their  letters  acknowledging  valuable  information  furnished  them  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Cumberland,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Tennessee  River.  All  well- 
informed  pilots  of  the  western  waters  knew  this  gunboat  fleet  could  not  open  the  Missis- 
sippi within  any  reasonable  time,  and  that  the  Tennessee  was  feasible.  Strangely  enough, 
it  had  never  occurred  to  any  military  man  to  go  to  these  river-pilots  to  inquire  for  these 
facts,  and  that  is  just  what  I  did,  and  when  I  obtained  them  I  saw  their  tremendous  signifi- 
cance, and  promptly  turned  them  to  account.  I  stated  at  the  War  Department  that  I  had 
no  doubt  of  their  accuracy,  as  I  bad  so  derived  them,  and  because,  as  a  class,  I  knew  the 
pilots  must  have  more  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Scott  sought  my  aid  in  Washington  in  1865,  and  represented  that  he  had  been  badly 
treated  and  was  in  great  need  to  secnre  his  prize-money  then,  and  aid  him  in  securing  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton,  which  he  alleged  to  own  in  the  South.  I  published 
an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  which  exceedingly  gratified  him,  and  was  more  than 
he  had  any  right  to  have  expected.  Some  months  after  Mr.  Howard's  report  in  1 87 1 ,  awarding 
the  merit  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  to  myself,  I  saw  Mr.  Scott  in  Saint  Louis.  He  said, 
"  he  thought  I  was  very  right  not  to  accept  any  small  amount  for  my  service,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  give  me  at  least  a  million,"  but  manifested  some  displeasure  tbat  I  had  not 
given  more  prominence  to  him  in  the  first  memorial ;  said  he  had  nothing  against  my  claim ; 
that  was  my  due,  but  thought  he  was  entitled  to  consideration  tor  his  losses  and  for  the  infor- 
mation given  me  and  the  military  commanders,  but  would  make  no  demand  on  the  Govern- 
ment if  I  would  give  him  $5,000,  a  proposition  I  did  not  entertain. 

BAfter  the  publication  of  the  magazine  article,  which  I  did  not  write,  and  which  was  not 
completed,  I  sent  him  a  copy,  which  I  supposed  would  please  and  interest  him,  as  I  had  just 
previously  had  a  letter  expressing  the  wish  of  himself  and  wife  that  my  claim  might  be  suc- 
cessful at  that  session  of  Congress.  I  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  when  I  received  a  let- 
ter indicating  his  hostility,  because  he  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  McCoy,  about  the  15th  of  February,  1872,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Scott  and  family,  who  said  :  "  Scott  seems  to  think  himself  neglected,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet.  He  speaks  thus :  1 1  do  not  expect  any  remuneration,  nor 
did  I  intend  any  publication,  until  the  pamphlet  came,  and  I  saw  that  if  I  let  this  go  now 
I  could  say  but  little  hereafter.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  Miss  Carroll's  getting  all  she 
may  from  Congress ;  it  is  her  due  ;  but  I  do  not  want  an  historic  injustice  done  me,  and  thus 
I  am  constrained  to  do  something.'  This  is  his  idea  and  very  near  his  language."  .On  the 
3d  of  March,  McCoy  again  wrote  that  Scott  said  "  his  papers  were  ready  and  he  should 

Jut  them  in  the  publisher's  hands  before  he  left,  and  that  he  should  not  put  himself  in  con- 
ition  that  any  one  could  charge  him  with  the  appearance  of  blackmailing."  Not  long  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scott,  inclosing  a  petition  to  Congress 
for  remuneration  for  loss  of  boat  and  for  information  furnished  the  military  and  myself.  He 
said  he  thought  these  matters  would  make  a  good  basis  for  a  claim  ;  and  if  I  would  take  it 
in  hand  he  thought  I  might  secure  favorable  action  with  less  difficulty  than  my  own  claim. 
In  Saint  Louis,  in  1871,  Mr  Scott  did  not  pretend  to  question  my  claim,  but  stated  that  if  I 
had  his  first  letter,  I  would  see  that  he  had  suggested  in  it  the  campaign ;  said  he  had  no 
copy  *,  that  he  gave  his  copy  to  General  Grant,  with  my  letter,  and  that  be  never  returned 
them.  He  wrote  his  version  in  pencil  and  gave  it  to  Judge  Evans,  whom  I  respectfully 
ask  the  committee  to  hear  on  this  matter. 

The  New  York  Tribune  in  1874  published  a  card  signed  C.  M.  Scott,  charging  that  I  bad 
purloined  his  plan  which  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  sent  to  my  care.  The 
statement  is  untrue  in  every  particular.  I  have  in  every  way  given  Mr.  Scott  credit  for  all 
his  merit,  and  on  every  suitable  occasion — in  the  National  Intelligencer  article  in  1865,  in 
a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  in  my  memorial  to  Congress,  and  letter  to  Dr.  Draper,  copies 
of  which  I  herewith  submit  to  the  committee.  During  the  War  I  revised  and  published  his 
letter  to  me,  descriptive  of  the  Pittsburgh  Lauding  battle,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  President. 

As  heretofore  stated  in  my  communication  to  Congress  on  "  literary  services"  my  cor- 
respondence at  this  period  was  not  carefully  preserved,  and  much  of  it  was  mislaid  or  lost  at 
home.  I  cannot  Bud  several  of  Mr.  Scott's  letters,  among  them  his  first,  but  I  have  several  in 
which  he  refers  to  his  first  letter,  and  the  character  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Scott  : 

Q.  Did  you,  Miss  Carroll,  or  did  Judge  Evans,  who  was  present  at  the  conversation,  hare 
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any  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  River  until  that  conversation  with  met — At  [By  Mr. 
Evans.]  None  whatever ;  it  never  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  Did  it  to  Miss  Carroll  7— A.  LBy  Mr.  Evans.]  No, sir ;  she  admits  that  it  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  represented  to  me  that  Miss  Carroll  was  an  agent  of  the  Government  to 
collect  information  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war? — A.  [By  Miss  Carroll.]  No,  sir;  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  There  was  nothing  about  it,  except  that  he  supposed  that  I  was  a  Union 
woman. 

Q.  Was  it  not  yon,  Judge  Evans,  that  I  went  to  see  when  I  went  there  first  T — A.  [By 
Mr.  Evans.  ]  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  me. 

Q.  Miss  Carroll  states  that  it  was  at  her  invitation  I  met  her  at  the  Everett  House.  Was 
it  she  or  Judge  Evans  that  sent  the  invitation  ? — A.* [By  Miss  Carroll.]  It  was  Miss  Car- 
roil. 

The  account  Mr.  Scott  gives  as  to  how  the  interview  with  me  was  brought  about  in  No* 
vember,  1661,  as  also  the  interview  itself,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  that  his  wife  received  any  letter  from  him.  The 
day  it  was  made  known  in  Raint  Louis  that  an  engagement  had  taken  place  at  Belmont, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Scott,  who  manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  husband.  The  next 
day  she  removed  from  the  hotel,  and,  some  days  thereafter,  on  learning  of  Mr.  Scott's 
arrival,  I  wrote  her  a  note,  requesting  him  to  call  and  see  me.  When  Mr  Scott  sent  up  his 
name  Judge  Evans  was  in  the  room,  where  I  was  engaged  in  writing  He  did  not  know 
until  then  that  I  had  sent  for  Mr.  Scott — manifested  no  wish  to  see  him — and  I  did  not 
ask  him  to  go  down,  and  but  for  the  tact  that  the  idea  of  the  strategic  advantages  of  the 
Tennessee  River  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  returned  to  communicate  this  to  him, 
Judge  Evans,  perhaps,  would  never  have  seen  Mr.  Scott.  He  returned  with  me  to  be  satis- 
fied of  the  practicability  of  the  gunboats  ascending  the  Tennessee,  as  I  requested. 

Mr.  Scott's  statement  that  he  hesitated  when  interrogated  to  reveal  bis  knowledge  until 
assured  by  Judge  Evans  that  he  and  myself  were  secret  agents  of  the  Government  is  utterly 
untrue ;  no  such  idea  was  ever  intimated,  nor  did  I  know  that  Judge  Evans  held  any  com- 
mission from  the  Government  until  many  months  after,  w  hen  I  learned  it  from  Fremont's 
testimony  before  the  "Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

Jndge  Evans  rejoined  me.  He  proposed  going  to  the  Rio  Grande.  As  to  his  business,  I 
did  not  know,  but  at  that  time  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  farther  west,  and  had 
decided  to  return  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Scott  manifested  not  the  least  hesitation  to  tell  everything  be  knew,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly communicative.  Judge  Evans  suggested  to  me,  "  Might  it  not  be  well  to  get  a  memo- 
randum of  the  important  facts  we  have  elicited  ?"  I  did  so  request,  and  requested  Mr.  Scott 
to  continue  to  write  me  all  the  information  he  could  obtain.  He  objected  strongly  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  skill  with  the  pen. 

On  receipt  of  Mr.  Scott's  first  letter,  which  contained  nothing  more  than  the  substantial 
facts  he  had  given  me  in  Saint  Louis,  I  replied,  thanking  him  for  compliance ;  stated  I 
had  used  them  and  deemed  them  of  very  great  importance.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise 
language  of  my  letter,  but  know  that  I  never  stated  that  the  facts  had  been  examined  and 
verified  at  the  surveyor-general's  office  or  that  Andrew  Johnson  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Tennessee  was  not  a  navigable  river.   I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

It  was  early  in  December,  1861,  when  I  wrote  the  letter  and  requested  any  further  facts 
Scott  might  have  obtained  of  the  Tennessee  River,  &c.  His  reply  is  given  in  the  Intelligencer 
articles.  Sc  >tt  states  hegave  to  General  Grant  the  copy  of  his  first  letter  to  me,  which  embraced 
•'  three  sheets  of  foolscap."  I  know  not  what  he  may  have  given  to  General  Grant;  but  I 
know  that  I  never  received  from  him  any  letter  or  communication  of  the  kind.  Scott,  in 
1865,  informed  me  that  Grant  saw  a  letter  to  him,  with  the  Washington  post-mark:,  and  in- 
quired if  he  (Scott)  was  in  correspondence  with  "  the  Washington  people,"  and  that  he 
then  handed  my  letter  to  Grant,  which  was  about  the  15th  December,  1861.  Desiring  to 
get  the  facts  in  1871,  I  referred  to  this  statement,  when  Scott  gave  another  and  different 
version,  which  is  in  evidence. 

Scott  relates  in  his  testimony  that,  in  1865,  he  sought  Jndge  Evans's  aid  to  secure  a  per- 
mit to  bring  out  cotton  from  the  South.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  Scott  called  on  me  for 
aid  in  the  matter,  and  Judge  Evans  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  further  than  when  I  informed 
him,  in  Scott's  presence,  what  he  wished  of  me,  the  judge  may  have  made  to  me  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure.  No  papers  were  drawn ;  none  were  needed. 
Scott  gave  me  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  of  cotton-bales,  and  where  situated  ;  but  he 
furnished  no  evidence  of  ownership.  I  took  his  statement  to  the  Department,  procured  the 
regulations,  and  wrote  him  when  he  complied  with  them  he  could  get  his  cotton  without 
tax.  He  said  the  cotton  was  worth  $30,000,  and  offered  me  one-fourth  for  aiding  him ; 
bat  I  heard  nothing  further  of  Mr.  Scott's  cotton,  nor  did  I  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  in- 
quire at  the  Department. 

Scott  makes  the  statement  that  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
article  it  was  shown  him  in  print.  This  is  not  true.  I  showed  it  to  him  in  the  manuscript 
while  all  his  wife's  letters  and  his  own  were  lying  upon  my  table,  and  offered  then  to 
return  his  wife's  letters.  He  gave  no  intimation  that  my  communication  to  the  War 
Department,  as  given  in  that  article,  was  a  transcript  from  his  letter  which  was  then  before 
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us.  Scott  then  knew  that  the  idea  of  advancing  the  Army  up  the  Tennessee  River  was 
mine ;  and  when  he  saw,  in  that  article,  that  I  had  credited  him  with  the  facts  that  suggested 
the  idea  to  my  mind  of  that  campaign,  he  manifested  the  greatest  delight — urged  me  to 
publish  it  as  a  communication,  and  that  he  would  pay  for  it,  and  requested  me  to  have  fifty 
copies  reserved  for  him ;  and  he  did  pay  for  it 

As  I  stated,  some  months  ago,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  all  the  papers  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Military  Committee  were  lost,  among  which  was  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  the  5th  of  January,  186*2.  I  supplied  their  place,  as  far  as  I  had  copies  of  the  originals, 
and  requested  Mr.  L.  R.  Evans  to  make  them  out ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  copied  the  impor- 
tant facts  I  had  taken  from  Scott's  letter  as  a  basis,  and  it  was  published  imperfectly  before 
I  discovered  it.  Judge  Evans,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  in  1872,  called  atten- 
tion to  it  that  it  was  an  imperfect  copy  of  my  letter  which  he  assisted  me  in  preparing. 

The  letter  Mr.  Scott  has  put  in  evidence  as  having  been  sent  to  me  in  1872,  is  not  true. 
I  received  no  such  letter  from  him.  The  answer  to  the  one  he  wrote  me  at  that  time  is  on 
file  in  evidence,  and  to  it  I  ask  attention,  as  it  will  indicate  the  character  of  his  letter  to  me. 
I  sent  the  letter  of  Scott  to  Judge  Evans. 

Subsequently  he  made  and  inclosed  me  a  copy  of  an  intended  application  to  Congress, 
to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred,  and  which  is  in  evidence. 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 


In  1665,  when  referring  to  my  service  in  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign,  I  called 
Scott's  attention  to  my  paper  of  November,  1861,  and  he  understood  perfectly  well  that  that 
idea  of  that  military  movement  originated  with  me,  and  with  this  understanding  I  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  article  a  copy  of  that  paper  and  gave  bim  credit  for  the  facts 
that  suggested  the  idea  to  my  mind. 

After  reading  the  manuscript,  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  to  insure  its  publication  he 
offered  to  pay  and  did  pay  the  editor  $35  for  its  insertion,  and  took,  I  believe,  fifty  copies  of 
the  paper. 

Then  everything  was  fresh  that  had  been  said  or  written,  and  all  his  letters  to  me  and  all 
his  wife's  letters  that  related  to  the  advance  upon  the  Tennessee  were  on  the  table  and  every- 
thing that  tended  to  Scott's  advantage  was  given  in  that  article. 

Scott  during  this  interview  sought  to  impress  me  that  General  Grant  got  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing up  the  Tennessee  from  my  letter  to  him.  He  said,  when  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  General 
Grant  observed  the  post-mark,  and  said,  "  Why,  Scott,  are  you  in  correspondence  with  the 
Washington  folks  f  '  Scott  said  yes,  and  as  soon  as  be  read  it,  handed  it  over  to  General 
Grant,  and  told  him  how  he  became  acquainted  with  me  in  Saint  Louis,  and  as  soon  as 
Grant  read  the  letter,  he  turned  to  him  ana  said,  "  Why,  I  never  heard  of  this  before,"  and 
asked  Scott  to  leave  the  letter  with  him,  which  he  did. 

Scott  then  went  on  to  say  what  information  he  had  given  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Lee 
of  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  and  as  evidence  as  to  how  they  ap- 
preciated his  information,  showed  me  their  letters,  copies  of  which  I  made  at  the  time  and 
are  in  evidence. 

I  remember  that  Scott  at  this  time  asked  if  I  had  not  seen  myself  spoken  of  in  the  west- 
ern papers  as  the  author  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  though  he  said  my  name  was  not 
given,  and  that  he  had  told  a  correspondent  that  the  lady  referred  to  came  to  the  West 
early  in  the  war,  and  sought  information  from  him,  and  be  had  posted  her,  and  knew,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  true. 

I  then  supposed  Scott  was  telling  me  the  truth,  until  I  read  the  article  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  of  November,  1862,  which  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  truth. 

Having  determined  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  recognition  of  my  service  to  the  country,  I 
saw  General  Grant  in  January,  1867,  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  having  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  my  paper.  I  st-  ted  briefly  its  purport  and 
how  I  came  to  prepare  it,  and  said  I  believed  I  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  movement 
to  the  administration.  He  asked  if  I  got  my  information  of  Scott,  the  pilot ;  I  said  that  I 
had,  for  I  did  not  know  that  any  military.mau  would  think  of  going  to  that  class  of  men  for 
information.  He  replied  that  that  movement  ought  to  have  occurred  to  every  military  mind. 
I  said,  but  it  seemed  not  to  have  done  so  to  any  unless  it  had  to  his  own.  He  then  stated 
that  Badeau  was  writing  the  history  of  his  military  campaigns,  and  be  was  supervising  the 
work  and  was  as  responsible  for  every  fact  stated  as  though  the  book  was  written  by  him- 
self :  but  as  to  the  opinions  of  Badeau,  that  was  a  different  matter,  and  with  that  part  of  the 
book  he  had  nothing  to  do.    He  said,  however,  that  the  work  was  then  temporarily  sus- 

Koded  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Bedeau,  who  was  threatened  with  softening  of  the 
run,  but  that  be  would  advise  me  to  delay  action  until  the  book  was  published,  as  I  would 
then  be  in  possession  of  all  he  knew  on  the  subject,  and  remarked,  "(I  most  certainly  would, 
were  I  in  your  place,  claim  in  history  my  own  connection  with  the  matter." 
Acting  on  this  suggestion,  I  delayed  my  application  to  Congress. 

I  was  impressed  by  that  conversation  with  the  belief  that  General  Grant  had  a  copy  of  the 
Intelligencer  article,  but  upon  reflecting  that  Scott  had  two  years  before  told  me  be  showed  my 
letter  to  General  Grant  at  Cairo  in  December,  1861,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  Ten- 
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nessee  River,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Grant,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  evidence.  On  ac- 
count of  my  own  claim  and  to  establish  an  historical  fact,  I  was  anxious  in  1871  to  know 
if  it  was  the  truth  that  Scott  did  in  December,  1861,  place  my  letter  in  the  hands  of  General 
Grant,  and  for  this  purpose  saw  Scott  when  in  Saint  Louis.  He  then  reiterated  that  he  did, 
but  the  statement  which  is  in  evidence  varied  from  his  oral  statement  in  1865.  At  this 
time  he  said  he  gave  General  Grant  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me  also,  and  assumed  that  Grant 
got  his  ideas  of  the  Tennessee  River  from  his  letter  to  me,  and  that  Grant  had  acknowl- 
edged as  much  in  an  autograph  letter  to  him.  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  shown  me  that 
letter  in  1865,  of  which  I  made  a  copy,  and  which  is  now  in  evidence,  and  that  Grant  re- 
ferred to  valuable  information  of  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland,  but  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  Tennessee  River.  I  told  Scott  that  General  Grant  had  negatived  his  whole 
statement  in  Badeau's  book ;  that  he  had  stated  therein  that  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  the 
Tennessee  River  to  him  except  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  in  his  report  of  January,  1862.  Scott  said 
in  proof  of  his  statement  he  could  get  the  affidavit  of  his  partner,  Barclay,  and  perhaps  one 
other.  I  requested  him  to  do  so  and  forward  tome.  And  now  in  his  testimony  betore  the 
committee  be  gives  a  totally  different  statement  from  either  of  his  previous  ones. 

At  this  date,  the  middle  of  December.  1861,  Scott  had  written  me  but  one  letter,  and  I  had 
written  but  once  to  him.  Not  a  word  was  said  in  my  letter  about  verifying  facte  or  the 
opinion  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Nor  did  Scott  write  me  a  word  about  the  advantages  of  the 
Tennessee,  through  Chatanooga  and  Knoxville,  nor  did  he  ever  mention  Mobile  and  the 
Tombigbee  River. 

When  in  Saint  Louis  in  1871,  Judge  Evans,  in  my  presence,  stated  to  Scott  why  he  in- 
terrogated him  so  fully  in  1861,  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River  between  the 
Muscle  Shoals  and  Chattanooga,  and  from  there  to  Knoxville,  and  the  navigability  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  &c.  And  to  illustrate  how  little  leading  men  knew  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  he  mentioned  that  a  gentleman  from  Corinth  told  him,  in  the  summer  of 
186*2  tb:t  after  the  fall  of  Henry,  Andrew  Johnson  had  said  the  Tennessee  was  not  naviga- 
ble in  the  summer  months. 

And  now  these  statements  of  Judge  Evans,  made  in  1871,  are  introduced  by  Scott  in  his 
own  testimony  and  in  the  affidavits  he  furnishes,  as  being  part  of  a  correspondence  that 
transpired  in  1861,  ten  years  before  Scott  or  myself  had  any  knowledge  of  the  facta. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  deposition  of  Hon.  Frederick  Fickey,  jr.,  and  copies  of 
original  letters  from  Hon.  Frederick  Fickey,  jr.,  and  copies  from  the  original  letters  of  the 
late  Ex-President  Fillmore.  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Hon.  Wm.  Mitchell,  Hon.  Samuel  T. 
Williams,  Captain  James  Tllghman,  and  Governor  Hicka  of  Maryland,  all  of  which  are 
true  copies. 

A.  E.CARROLL. 


Oakland,  Garrett  County,  Md., 

July  31,  1876. 

I,  Fred  Fickey,  jr.,  a  resident  of  Baltimore  City,  swear :  That  I  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Union  State  central  committee  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  rebellion  ;  tbat  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  and  bad  frequent  communications  with  her 
upon  the  political  and  military  situation  of  the  country. 

In  November,  1861, 1  saw  her  in  Baltimore,  on  her  return  from  the  West.  She  remarked 
"  that  she  was  convinced  that  no  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  could  succeed  in  time  to 
save  the  country,  and  that  she  had  ascertained  that  the  Tennessee  afforded  navigation  for 
gunboats,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  moving  the  armies  up  that  river  into  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  within  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  had 
suggested  (from  Saint  Louis)  to  the  Government  to  change  the  programme,  and  she  would 
ae  soon  as  she  reached  Washington  urge  the  importance  of  an  advance  upon  the  Tennessee, 
which  would  crush  the  rebellion. 

I  asked  her  if  I  might  state  this  to  Governor  Hicks,  whom  I  expected  Boon  to  see ;  to 
which  she  assented,  and  I  did  so  inform  him. 

A  month  or  two  after  the  foregoing  statement  of  hers,  I  again  saw  her  in  Baltimore,  at 
which  time  she  stated  "  she  had,  soon  after  seeing  me  in  November,  prepared  and  submitted 
a  paper  to  the  War  Department  containing  her  views  as  stated  to  me  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  proposing  an  advance  up  tbat  river,"  (a  duplicate  of  which  she  read  to 
me.)    She  was  not  sure  but  believed  the  Government  had  adopted  it. 

After  Henry  and  Donaldson  fell.  Governor  Hicks  and  myself  recounted  the  subject  of  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  as  it  bad  been  communicated  by  Miss  Carroll,  and  neither  of  us  ever 
doubted  but  that  Miss  Carroll  had  caused  the  movement.  During  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign we  often  remarked  upon  it,  and  fully  believed  the  credit  due  to  her,  and  I  do  now 
confidently  believe  that  the  Tennessee  campaign  was  originated  by  her. 

FRED  FICKEY,  Jr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  in  and  for  Garrett  County,  this  1st  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1876. 

E.  G.  HALL,  J.  P. 
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L.  D.  Evans  being  duly  sworn,  made  the  following  statement : 

In  view  of  tbe  questions  wbicb  Captain  Scott  has  asked,  I  can  perhaps  point  ont  tbe 
source  of  the  error  into  which  be  has  fallen.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1861.  I 
was  intrusted  with  a  commission  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  I  was  dependent  upon  the 
military  authorities  for  success  in  reaching  my  destination.  I  may  have  stated  that  fact  to 
Captain  8cott  in  conversations,  and  inquired  in  relation  to  General  Fremont  and  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  Missouri,  but  that  was  not  until  after  Miss  Carroll  had  conceived  and  sub- 
mitted to  me  her  idea  of  the  Tennessee  campaign.  Miss  Carroll  was  seeking  the  informa- 
tion she  has  stated  as  to  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  Mississippi  campaign.  Mrs. 
Scott  had  left  the  hotel  before  Captain  Scott  returned  from  Belmont,  and:  upon  Miss  Carroll 
learning  that  Captain  Scott  had  arrived  she  sent  a  note  to  him  and  he  called  at  the  Everett 
House  in  Saint  Louis,  and  saw  her.  I  was  not  boarding  at  the  house,  but  I  was  then  en- 
gaged in  writing,  which  brought  Miss  Carroll  and  myself  in  intercourse  daily,  and  I  was  in 
her  room  at  the  time  Captain  Scott  sent  up  his  card,  in  response  as  I  understood  (and  as  he 
has  admitted  in  some  of  his  papers)  to  an  invitation  from  Miss  Carroll.  Miss  Carroll  left 
the  room  and  soon  returned,  very  much  animated,  and  stated  the  fact  that  Captain  Scott 
had  said  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  navigable  and  the  idea  of  moving  up  the  Tennessee 
River  was  then  broached  by  her,  and  she  asked  my  opinion.  It  at  once  flashed  upon  me,  as 
it  had  upon  Miss  Carroll,  that  if  the  Tennessee  was  navigable  it  was  the  move,  and  I  imme- 
diately went  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  her  and  myself  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
navigating  the  Tennessee.  This  was  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  of  November,  1861. 
Perhaps  the  committee  might  better  understand  the  rapidity  of  the  impression  made  upon  my 
mind  when  I  stated  that  the  question  of  the  military  movements,  not  only  in  General  Fre- 
mont's department,  but  also  to  the  southward,  had  been  a  subject  of  frequent  and  anx- 
ious inquiry  on  my  part.  As  a  native  of  the  South,  and  a  fugitive  from  the  South, if  yon 
please,  1  was  alive  to  every  question  of  that  character,  and  had  informed  myself  as  to  the 
general  plans  of  military  operations  and  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  gunboats  by  Secretary  Chase,  in  August,  and  then 
again  I  was  interrogated  at  great  length  by  General  Fremont,  with  the  maps  before  him, 
as  to  the  military  topography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  pointed  out  on  the  map  the 
railroad  connections,  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  possession  of  Bowling  Green  ;  he  said  that  it  was  a  great  blunder  to  let  the  enemy  get 
possession  of  Bowling  Green,  but  that  he  had  some  compensation,  having  seized  Paducan. 
Fremont's  idea  at  that  time,  as  I  understood,  was,  after  breaking  the  enemy's  lines,  to  move 
a  column  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis.  He  concurred  with  me  that  there  were  no 
high  bluffs  below  Cairo  to  Helena.  Tbe  Tennessee  River  as  a  line  of  invasion  had  never 
suggested  itself  to  General  Fremont — it  had  not  entered  my  mind.   The  subject  of  the  mili- 


part  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  she  was  very  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  it.  As  soon  as  Cap- 
tain Scott  mentioned  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River,  the  strategic  value  of  the  in- 
formation flashed  upon  her  mind,  and  when  stated  to  me  it  struck  my  mind  also.  I  at  that 
time  had  never  seen  Captain  Scott,  and  I  went  with  her  to  the  parlor  and  was  introduced 
by  Miss  Carroll.  In  the  statement  which  Captain  Scott  gave  me  in  Saint  Louis  in  pencil, 
and  which  is  submitted  to  the  committee,  be  states  how  the  conversation  came  up  between 
us.  Now,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  but  what  that  is  correct— I  mean  what  be  says  about 
my  interrogating  him  about  General  Fremont,  though  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  My  mind 
was  fixed  upon  the  great  question  of  moving  up  the  Tennessee  to  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton road,  and  it  was  with  that  view,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  a  former  committee, 
that  I  interrogated  Captain  Scott  at  great  length,  going  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  the  Alabama,  and  Mobile  Bay.  I  interrogated 
him  on  all  these  points,  with  the  view  of  learning  the  feasibility  of  military  operations  there. 


write  down  the  result  of  his  observations  was  from  myself.  I  advised  Miss  Carroll  that  be 
should  communicate  with  her.  She  finding  him  intelligent  in  conversation,  requested  him 
to  become  a  correspondent — for  that  was  really  the  capacity— and  after  much  hesitation  and 
excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  want  of  education,  he  promised  to  comply,  which  promise 
he  very  faithfully  kept,  and  communicated  to  Miss  Carroll  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  in- 
formation, much  of  which,  however,  as  she  has  stated,  she  has  lost.  The  battle  of  Pittsburgh 
Landing  was  one  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  she  has  also  a  description  of  Oonelson.  They 
are  restrved  for  history.  I  wish  to  state  another  fact  very  distinctly,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
Captain  Scott  has  forgotten.  On  returning  to  Washington,  Mis*  Carroll  showed  me  a  letter 
received  from  Captain  Scott— his  first  letter — which  recited  substantially  the  facti  that  he 
bad  gone  over  in  conversation — a  very  full  letter,  which  was  used  in  her  first  paper.  As  she 
states,  however,  she  was  not  dependent  upon  that  letter,  because  having  got  the  information 
orally,  her  paper  would  have  been  prepared  without  having  received  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Scott,  as  she  was  fully  competent  to  prepare  it  with  the  aid  that  I  could  give  her,  I  being 
(with  tbe  exception  of  the  river  Information)  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  tbe  military  to- 
pography of  that  region  than  Captain  Scott. 


inquiry  on  the 
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By  Mr.  MacDouoall  : 
Q.  When  did  yon  first  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Carroll  T— A.  Some  twenty  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Saint  Louis  to  meet  her  in  relation  to  these  matters  f — A.  O,  no.  As 
I  have  stated,  I  was  then  seeking  to  go  to  Mexico.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis  with  a  letter  to 
General  Fremont.  I  met  Miss  Carroll  there,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit  her  relatives,  and, 
as  she  states  in  her  memorial,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  being  then  engaged 
in  writing,  under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department,  and  was  collecting  information 
for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  there  when  this  conversation  with  Scott  took  place  ?— A. 
Some  fonr  weeks  I  presume. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 

Q.  How  long  had  yon  been  there  before  this  conversation  with  Scott  T — A.  I  was  there 
first  in  September.  I  returned  to  Washington,  and  went  back  about  the  middle  of  October, 
the  time  that  she  went 

Q.  You  went  from  Washington  to  Saint  Louis  with  Miss  Carroll  t — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  from  Washington  or  Baltimore ;  I  think  I  met  her  in  Baltimore ;  I  presume  I  did ; 
her  home  was  then  in  Maryland.  I  don't  think  I  lett  Washington  with  her.  She  had  at 
that  time  an  agreement  with  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  under 
which  she  was  engaged  in  writing.  The  result  of  her  writings  in  pursuance  of  that  agree- 
ment I  have  here  and  can  submit. 

To  return,  Miss  Carroll,  when  she  prepared  that  paper,  submitted  it  to  me,  and  I  advised 
her  that  it  embraced  the  important  facts,  and  she  carried  it  to  the  War  Department,  and 
laid  it  before  Colonel  Scott,  as  she  states  and  as  I  believe.  Miss  Carroll  then  wrote  to  Cap- 
tain Scott ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  saw  the  letter,  but  I  heard  her  speak  of  it  often.  I  can- 
not remember  its  contents,  except  that  it  was  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  thanking 
him  for  the  information,  and  desiring  him  to  write  further;  with  which  request  he  com- 
plied, writing  her  a  very  important  letter  in  relation  to  the  Tennessee  River.  She  used  the 
ideas  conveyed  in  preparing  a  paper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  incomplete.  Captain  Scott 
made  his  appearance  in  Washington  in  1865,  just  before  the  surrender.  He  then,  as  stated 
by  Miss  Carroll  in  this  paper,  came  to  her  and  to  me,  and  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to 
some  prize-money,  and  also  that  he  was  interested  in  some  cotton.  Perhaps  he  gave  me  the 
history  of  how  he  obtained  the  claim ;  that  I  don't  recollect,  but  he  desired  a  permit  to  get  it 
out,  and  it  was  with  that  view,  and  to  give  him  prominence,  that  the  article  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer was  written.  That  article  was  written  by  me,  or  at  my  dictation,  and  signed  by 
Miss  Carroll.  It  was  written  not  only  to  do  Captain  Scott  justice,  but  also  to  give  him 
prominence  and  standing,  as  he  complained  of  injustice  bavins  been  done  him.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  he  exhibited  letters  from  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Lee.  He  had  been 
down  to  City  Point,  and  he  produced  those  letters,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  General  Grant,  though  acknowledging  important  information  in  relation  to  the  Cumber- 
land, made  no  mention  of  the  Tennessee  River.  I  suppose  Captain  Scott  has  those  letters. 
Copies  of  them  are  referred  to  in  these  papers,  and  I  know  the  copies  are  correct,  because 
the  question  came  up  in  1871.  Captain  Scott  still  thought  that  General  Grant  had  given  him 
credit  for  the  Tennessee  campaign.  I  said,  "  No;  it  is  not  in  the  letter."  He  got  the  let- 
ter, and  when  he  read  it  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  auy  mention  of  the  Tennessee  in 
the  letter.  I  therefore  know  that  the  copies  are  correct,  and  I  will  submit  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

By  Mr.  Scott  : 

Q.  When  Miss  Carroll  first  called  on  me,  was  there  any  knowledge  on  her  part  derived 
from  any  person  of  the  Tennessee  River  > — A.  I  have  stated  already  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  it.  Although  I  knew  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river,  I  didn't  know  how  avail- 
able it  was  for  gunboats,  and  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  although  my  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  military  movements  in  that  region. 

Q.  Did  I  not  clearly  point  out,  in  your  presence,  in  conversation,  that  by  going  up  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  foot  of  Big  Bend  Shoals,  we  flanked  all  the  impregnable  batteries  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  did  I  not  explain  about  the  country  and  the  distance  across,  and  tell  you 
bow  I  knew  the  road  by  having  traveled  across  it  when  a  boy  f— A.  I  don't  recollect  now 
the  details,  but  we  went  over  every  point  that  is  made  in  the  paper  of  Miss  Carroll.  Every 
one  of  those  points  was  made  by  yourself  or  by  myself  in  that  conversation ;  whether  you 
suggested  them  originally,  or  whether  it  was  in  reply  to  questions  of  mine,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  because  we  were  engaged  in  conversation  one  or  two  hours. 

Q.  When  I  first  came  in,  the  .conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Belmont,  was  it 
not  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection ;  perhaps  it  was. 

Q.  And  the  second  point  was  upon  your  question  as  to  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  Fremont  T— A.  I  may  nave  asked  you,  in  that  conversation,  in  regard  to  General 
Fremont. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  conversation  t— A.  I  cannot  recollect  that. 
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Q.  Yon  asked  that  question,  though  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  was  it  possible  that  I  should  have  unfolded  this  story  to  Miss  Carroll,  when 
the  thing  did  not  come  out  until  you  were  present  7 — A.  You  had  not  unfolded*  it.  That  is 
the  point. 

Q.  In  your  evidence  you  have  stated  that  I  had  told  Miss  Carroll  about  the  Tennessee 
River.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  spoken  of  until  you  asked  me 
the  question :  "  What  is  the  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Fremont  1  "  and  my 
answer  to  that  question  was,  "  It  is  like  fried  wool."  Now,  I  ask  you,  did  I  not  state  dis- 
tinctly that  there  was  not  a  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  civil  or  military,  who  knew  the  true 
key  of  the  West,  and  did  you  not  then  ask  me,  "  Where  is  the  key  of  the  West  t " — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  that  question. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  worth  while  asking:  any  more  questions  on  that  point,  so  I  drop  the  bal- 
ance and  come  now  to  Washington.  When  I  came  to  Washington,  didn't  I  ask  you  to  draw 
me  up  a  paper  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  getting  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton  in  free  of  the 
25  per  cent  duty  T — A.  Yes ;  you  wanted  to  get  your  cotton  oat. 

Q.  Did  you  not  draw  up  a  paper  embracing  ten  thonsand  bales,  which  paper  I  refused  to 
take? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that,  and  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  also,  the  day  after  that  publication,  propose  to  me  that  you  and  Miss  Car- 
roll would  engineer  a  claim  on  the  Government  for  me  for  a  large  amount  for  originating  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  if  I  would  divide  with  you  two  f — A.  Not  at  ali ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Was  not  what  you  stated  to  me  as  the  object  of  that  publication  to  manufacture  pub- 
lic opinion  7 — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Saint  Louis  in  the  winter  of  1871-72,  did  not  you  wait  there  some 
time  until  I  came  up  the  river,  and  send  for  me  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  for  me  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  not  you  represent  that  you  wanted  these  papers,  and  ask  me  quite  a  number  of 
questions,  saying  that  you  wanted  to  use  these  letters  in  relation  to  General  Grant  as  a  po- 
litical document  in  the  ensuing  campaign  T  Did  not  you  represent  that  you  were  going  to 
the  convention  and  wanted  these  papers  as  political  ammunition  f — A.  Which  papers? 

Q.  These  letters  of  General  Grant  to  met— A.  I  stated  to  yon  that  I  desired  the  facts  in 
relation  to  this  matter. 

Q.  Was  not  your  whole  object  there  to  ascertain  what  letters  I  had  of  Miss  Carroll's  still 
in  existence ! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  me  the  question  if  I  had  any  of  Miss  Carroll's  papers  to  refer  to  f — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing you. 

Q.  Yes,  in  1871  or  1872,  previous  to  the  political  campaign  in  which  General  Grant  was 
elected  7— A.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1871.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Texas,  and  I  did  send  for  you 
then. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  I  meant  when  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  f — A.  Certainly  I  sent  for  you 
at  that  time,  and  desired  to  see  yon  so  as  to  get  all  the  information  that  you  had  in  relation 
to  Miss  Carroll's  claim.  I  stated  then,  as  I  state  now,  that  General  Grant  was  not  entitled 
to  any  credit  for  inaugurating  that  campaign,  and  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  I  will 

Eut  in  evidence,  also,  a  letter  of  Miss  Carroll  to  General  Grant,  written  in  1867,  which  baa  a 
earing  upon  this. 


Charles  M.  Scott,  being  duly  sworn,  made  the  following  statement : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  had  to  leave  New  Orleans.  I  left  on  the  night  of  the  last 
of  May,  1661 ;  ran  away,  you  might  say.  I  came  up  to  Memphis,  and  there  I  was  arrested 
by  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  who  seized  my  boat.  I  had  a  quarter-interest  in  the  boat  Pillow  gave 
a  certificate  of  valuation  fer  the  boat,  to  be  paid  when  we  proved  our  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate government.  I  asked  a  permit  to  come  to  Saint  Louis.  He  refused  it  unless  I  would 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  government.  I  refused  to  do  it  and  I  escaped 
from  there  and  came  up  to  New  Madrid.  There  I  got  information  that  they  had  telegraphed 
ahead  of  me  to  Columbus,  and  that  it  was  daugerous  to  go  there,  so  I  got  off  and  went  by 
land  to  Cairo.  I  got  into  Cairo  about  the  19th  of  June,  1861.  I  went  to  General  Prentias 
and  reported  myself  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  make  a  map  of  the  country.  I  did  make  a 
map  of  the  batteries  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  fortifications.  I  then  came  on  to 
Saint  Lonis,  and  from  there  to  Ohio.  The  day  General  Grant  was  appointed  I  came  right 
back  to  Cairo.  I  reported  to  Admiral  Foote  on  the  way,  and  he  had  no. use  for  me  ;  and  I 
went  to  Cairo  and  went  right  to  work  for  General  Grant.  During  the  time  I  was  there  I  had 
frequent  conversations  with  one  or  two  mei  that  I  knew  to  be  loyal.  There  were  so  many 
disloyal  men  that  I  was  afraid  to  trust  anybody,  and  I  then  matured  in  my  mind  a  cam- 
paign on  the  Tennessee  River.  I  knew  that  country  as  a  boy.  This  was  in  September, 
1861,  that  I  reported  to  General  Grant  as  a  pilot  ready  for  duty.  I  had  this  plan,  but 
I  hadn't  any  means  of  making  it  known.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  let  my  right  band  know  what 
my  left  was  doing,  because  everybody  around  Cairo  was  a  traitor,  and  there  were  only  one 
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or  two  tbat  I  could  trust  even  in  the  Army.  I  looked  on  half  of  them  as  rebels.  How- 
ever, in  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  I  nave  mentioned,  Major  Gillem,  (  belonging  to  an 
Illinois  regiment,  and  now  living  in  Rnshville  111.,)  I  discussed  this  Tennessee  cam- 
paign. At  the  battle  of  Belmont  I  bad  a  front  seat,  and  when  the  ball  was  over  I  came  home 
to  Cairo,  and  I  got  so  infernally  scared  that  I  could  neither  write,  nor  stand,  nor  sleep,  I 
may  say.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  wife  the  next  day,  and  she  received  it  on  Sunday  at  2 
o'clock,  so  I  have  heard  her  say.  This  is  how  we  come  to  the  intercourse  with  Miss  Car- 
roll. My  wife  was  stopping  at  the  Everett  House  in  Saint  Louis.  When  my  letter  was 
read, a  number  of  ladies  in  the  house  who  had  relations  down  there  wanted  to  hear  the 
news ;  and  Miss  Carroll  with  the  other  ladies  heard  the  letter  read.  She  reported  to  Judge 
Evans,  and  he  also  requested  to  be  allowed  to  read  the  letter.  He  read  it,  and  then  Judge 
Evans  expressed  a  desire  to  know  who  I  was ;  and  Mr.  Merritt,  of  the  hotel,  who  knew  me 
very  well,  gave  him  my  history.  When  I  arrived  there  on  the  Saturday  following,  (I  came 
up  with  the  Fifth  Iowa  to  go  to  Benton  Barracks,)  I  received  a  note  signed  "Judge 
Evans,  of  Texas,"  asking  me  to  call.  I  sent  word  tbat  I  could  not  go  then,  but  I  would  go 
*'  to-morrow  morning."  I  have  not  preserved  that  note.  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  sufficient 
importance.  However,  I  called  and  found  Judge  Evans  and  Miss  Carroll  there,  and  in  conver- 
sation abont  the  battle  of  Belmont,  one  word  brought  on  another,  and  Judge  Evans  asked 
rry  view  as  to  public  opinion  abont  the  removal  of  Fremont.  My  answer  was  that  it  was 
like  "fried  wool,  greatly  mixed-,"  that  when  he  was  first  appointed  I  thought  he  was  "the 
right  man  in  the  nght  place,"  but  tbat  now  I  did  not  think  that  he  or  any  other  man  in  the 
civil  or  military  service  knew  the  key  of  the  West.  Judge  Evans  said,  "  Why,  don't  you 
consider  the  Mississippi  River  the  key  of  the  West?"  f  told  him,  "  No,  sir/'  He  said, 
'  *  Why  ?"  I  hesitated,  and  Judge  Evans  then  assured  me  that  he  and  Miss  Carroll  were  agents 
of  the  Government,  (he  has  acknowledged  here  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Government, ) 
land  as  a  consequence  I  was  glad  to  give  the  information  where  it  would  reach  headquarters, 
as  I  bad  no  means  of  giving  it  to  the  right  parties. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall: 

Q.  Yon  had  reported  to  General  Grant  before  thatT — A.  As  a  pilot. 

Q.  Why  could  not  yon  have  communicated  the  information  to  General  Grant  T— A.  Be- 
cause at  the  time  I  saw  a  good  many  reasons  against  it,  and  I  thought  I  would  hold  on 
until  I  knew  how  the  cat  was  going  to  jump.  I  didn't  think  he  had  the  power,  and  besides 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  remove  him. 

By  Mr.  Williams: 

Q.  How  large  a  command  had  General  Grant  at  that  time  f— A.  He  had  six  thousand  or 
eight  thousand.  I  kept  the  tiling  to  myself  until  it  should  be  matured.  I  explained  the  whole 
thing  to  Judge  Evans,  and  he  being  partially  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country 
understood  it  completely.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  ought  to  write  that  down."  I  told  him  I 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  I  was  going  right  away,  and  I  was  not  a  good  writer  anyhow. 
Judge  Evans  said,  "Miss  Carroll  is  goiug  to  Washington  to-morrow  morning  with  dis- 
patches, and  if  you  will  write  it  and  send  it  to  her  (handing  her  address  in  Washington)  she 
will  lay  it  directly  before  the  War  Department." 

Q.  Was  this  before  you  had  ever  seen  Miss  Carroll  T — A.  This  was  in  conversation,  the 
first  day  I  ever  saw  her.  She  was  a  little  deaf,  and  Judge  Evans  did  must  of  the  talking. 
I  wrote  a  letter  at  Cairo,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  and  sent  it  to  Miss  Carroll,  and  in 
ten  days  afterward  I  received  a  communication  from  her  stating  tbat  she  had  received  my 
letter  and  laid  it  before  the  War  Department,  and  they  were  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  at 
the  information  it  contained,  and  that  if  found  to  be  correct  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. They  also  stated,  she  said,  that  Andy  Johnson,  in  consultation  with  them,  had 
stated  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  navigable,  and  she  asked  me  to  write  further,  even 
at  the  risk  of  repetition.  I  wrote  again,  and  in  about  ten  days  after  I  received  her  second 
letter,  about  the  15th  of  December.  In  the  mean  time,  my  opinion  of  General  Grant  had 
changed  considerably  in  some  respects,  and  in  conversation  with  Major  Gillem,  and  John 
Barclay,  my  partner,  we  concluded  that  they  were  not  doing  justice  to  General  Grant,  and 
tbat  I  wonld  give  him  the  information,  and  it  might  lead  to  something,  perhaps  to  a  command 
in  the  expedition.  I  took  the  papers  up  to  his  office ;  it  was  about  the  15th  of  December, 
1861.  I  gave  him  first  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  had  written  to  Miss  Carroll,  three  sheets  of 
foolscap ;  one  was  about  the  obstructions  of  the  Mississippi,  giving  the  reasons  why  they 
could  not  be  overcome ;  the  next  was  on  the  advantages  or  the  Tennessee ;  and  the  third  was 
a  general  description  of  the  country  from  the  Tennessee  River  through  by  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville,  down  to  Mobile,  down  the  Tombigbee  River.  I  had  boated  and  keel  boated  down 
those  rivers  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Q  What  did  General  Grant  say  7— A.  He  asked  if  I  would  not  let  him  have  them.  I 
told  him  I  didn't  want  to  lose  them,  and  he  promised  to  give  them  back  ;  but  he  never  has 
done  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  asked  him  for  them  t— A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  T — A.  Well,  he  says  ho  has  not  got  any  letters  of  mine.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  story  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  is  historical.   I  wrote  letters  to  Miss  Car- 
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roll  from  time  to  time,  as  she  states.  In  1861, 1  came  to  Washington.  My  partners  had  sold 
General  billow's  certificate  of  valuation  for  the  cotton  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  in  1662  we 
had  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  in  which  I  had  a  one -fourth  interest.  I  came  on  to  Washington, 
feeling  that  my  services  had  been  well  worth  to  the  Government  the  25  per  cent,  duty,  and 
I  asked  that  they  would  relieve  me  of  that  25  per  cent,  and  allow  me  to  get  my  cotton  in, 
and  that  would  make  me  whole.  I  went  to  Judge  Evans  and  asked  him  to  get  me  a  per- 
mit to  bring  in  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  wrote  out  a  permit 
for  ten. thousand.  I  refused  to  accept  it;  I  wanted  it  for  only  one  thousand,  which  was  all  I 
was  entitled  to.  Then  the  next  day,  or  a  few  days  afterward,  a  publication  came  out  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  until  it  was  shown  to  me.  This  is  the  ar- 
ticle: 

[Communicated.] 

"CAPTAIN  CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. — PLAN  OP  THE  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 

"  The  capitulation  of  General  Lee  and  the  surrender  of  his  Army  ends  the  rebellion  forever 
as  a  belligerent  power;  and  it  is  now  in  order  to  nominate  for  historic  honors  the  individuals 
who  have  contributed  an  important  part  to  this  grand  result. 

"  Those  who  have  studied  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  war  in  their  logical  connections 
and  sequences  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived  that  the  moves  up  the  Tennessee  River  in  1662 
have  had  a  more  important  bearing  upon  the  termination  of  this  struggle  than  any  other  cam- 
paign of  the  war.  It  made  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  possible,  broke  the  Confederate 

rawer  throughout  its  great  valley,  and  opened  the  gate  for  the  great  Sherman  into  the  South 
tlantic  States,  enabling  him  to  co-operate  with  General  Grant  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg!) 
and  Richmond,  and  leaving  Davis  without  a  country  in  which  to  create  another  army. 

'*  In  the  early  stages  of  our  civil  war,  two  theories  for  its  prosecution  obtained.  One  was  to 
send  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  unite  with  the  blockading  fleet  and  crush 
the  rebellion  by  external  pressure.  This  was  known  as  the  anaconda  theory.  The  other 
was  to  send  a  column  into  the  interior  of  the  rebel  States  to  pierce  the  heart,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  said,  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion. 

"  The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  advertised  how  difficult  it  was  with  the  forces  then  available  to 
penetrate  the  enemy's  country ;  and  General  Sherman,  commanding  in  Kentucky,  stated  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  would  require  a  column  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  penetrate  the  Cotton  States  through  East  Tennessee,  or  to  make  the  grand  ex- 
pedition down  the  Mississippi,  then  preparing,  a  success. 

"  On  my  visit  to  the  West  in  the  fall  of  1861, 1  became  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  sound  - 
ness  of  the  view  as  expressed  by  General  Sherman,  that  the  Mississippi  expedition,  if  then 

Eersisted  in,  would  prove  a  failure,  and  to  succeed  we  must  strike  the  vitals  of  the  rebel- 
on  at  some  other  point. 

"Three  or  four  days  after  the  repulse  of  our  gunboats  at  Columbus  and  the  defeat  of  our 
arms  at  Belmont,  I  sought,  for  information,  an  interview  with  Captain  Charles  M.  Scott, 
whose  wife,  a  refined  and  educated  lady,  I  had  met  in  Saint  Louis,  and  who  informed  me 
that  her  husband  had  long  been  a  professional  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  at  the 
wheel  of  the  Memphis  at  the  critical  time  when  it  brought  off  safely  General  Grant  and  his 
army  from  the  field  of  Belmont.  I  found  Captaiu  Scott  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  ardor 
and  devotion  to  the  Union,  for  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  information.  He  cited  many  facts  going  to  show  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  gunboats  then  being  fitted  oot  to  pass  the  batteries  on  the  Mississippi,  and  stated  that 
the  true  policy  was  to  divert  our  gunboats  up  the  Tennessee  River,  where  they  could  meet 
no  insuperable  obstructions.  He  suggested,  what  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Government,  that  the  Tennessee  was  navigable  for  our  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  Alabama. 

"  Judge  Evans,  of  Texas,  was  present,  and  participated  in  this  interview,  and,  being  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  Southwest,  fully  concurred  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  perceiving  their  immense  bearing  upon  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion,  sug- 
gested to  me  the  importance  of  requesting  them  in  writing  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 

"  On  my  return  home,  I  received  from  Captain  Scott  a  letter  fully  detailing  the  facts  I  had 
elicited  in  Saint  Louis,  from  which  I  prepared  and  read,  about  the  last  of  November,  to 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  paper : 

'"November  30, 1861. 

" '  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  grave  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eastern  part,  or  the  farming  interests  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  are  generally  loyal,  while  the  middle  and  western  parts,  or  what  is  called  the 
planting-districts,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors ;  but,  except  in  the  extensive  western 
parts,  the  Union  sentiment  still  lives. 

" '  Now,  all  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.   On  that  river  many  bat- 
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ties  must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  mast  be  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on 
the  enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  nav- 
igable for  medium-class  boats  to  the  Mississippi  line,  and  is  open  to  navigation  all  the 
year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Padueah  on 
the  Ohio. 

"  '  The  Tennessee  River  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should  avoid  the 
almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  withont  great  danger 
and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends. 

" '  Bnt,  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then 
have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"  1  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  all  this  danger;  for,  if  our  boats 
were  crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  to  their  friends,  and  escape  all  dam- 
age. But  a  greater  advantage  still  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two, 
by  reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between  ;  also  Nashville,  only 
ninety  miles  northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east 
A  movement  in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire 
the  loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee,  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  River.  If 
well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which 
the  rebels  ground  their  hones  of  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  '  Again  :  The  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  ena- 
ble them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

•«  'The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  Hamburgh,  where  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east, 
touches  the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  and, 
forming  an  arc  to  the  south,  enters  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ala- 
bama, and  if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it. 

" '  It  is  but  eight  miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail  road,  which  road 
goes  through  Tuscumbia,  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty 
miles  above,  intersecting  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson. 

" 1  The  Tennessee  River  was  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh,  on  the  shoalest  bar, 
and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats 
that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

"  '  It  follows  from  the  above  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the  West, 
or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the  superiors 
in  command.' 

" 4  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel  Scott,  with  his  uncommonly  acute  and  practi- 
cal mind  saw  at  a  flash  the  immense  value  of  the  paper,  and  desired  me  to  leave  it  with  him, 
which  I  did,  remarking  that  I  had  gathered  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  my  country, 
and  had  brought  it  to  him  that  be  might  use  it  for  that  end,  if,  in  his  superior  judgment,  he 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance.  1  informed  Captain  Scott,  of  Saint  Louis,  what  action  I 
had  taken,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  I  received  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

"  '  I  assure  you  I  felt  flattered  at  the  approval  you  say  my  views  of  the  true  key  of  the  war 
in  the  West  met  with  from  those  in  high  position.  *  •  *  Our  gunboats  are  not  fit  to  re- 
treat against  the  curreut  of  the  western  rivers,  and  as  their  principal  guns  are  placed  for- 
ward they  are  not  so  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  They  nave  either  to  fight  with 
their  stern  guns,  which  are  but  two  to  the  boat,  or  else  to  anchor  by  the  stern,  and  thus  lose 
all  the  advantage  that  their  motion  gives  them,  and  become  a  target  for  the  enemy,  who  will 
not  he  slow  to  find  the  range.  *  e  ■  If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  Western  States, 
you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner  would  be  placed  if  we  would  now  make  a  strong 
advance  up  the  Tennessee.  He  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  out  of  Kentucky,  as  if  he 
did  not,  this  force  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  force  him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
•    •    •   Out  gunboats  will  be  fit  for  service  in  about  fifteen  days  at  farthest.' 

"After  the  expedition  moved  up  the  Tennessee  River,  Mrs.  Scott  inclosed  me,  from  time  to 
time,  the  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  her  husband  : 

•«  *  In  8iOHT  op  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee  River, 

"'February  4,  1862. 

'* '  I  think  that  this  move  is  the  beginning  of  the  plan  I  proposed  to  Miss  Carroll  last  fall ; 
at  least,  it  looks  so. 

" '  I  was  the  only  man  on  the  three  first  boats  that  arrived  here  who  had  ever  been  up  the 
Tennessee  River  before,  and  we  came  the  whole  way  in  the  night,  without  any  trouble,  I 
leading  the  way.  The  gunboats  left  the  morning  before,  and  had  daylight  for  it  most  of  the 
way.  The  distance  from  Padueah  is  sixty-five  miles.  We  are  now  just  over  the  line  and  in 
Tennessee.' 
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"'Four  miles  below  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee  River, 

'"February  6,  1862. 

"  '  No  other  casualty,  but  that  to  the  Essex,  has  occurred.  The  enemy  seemed  to  know 
that  that  was  the  only  boat  that  had  her  boilers  ou  deck.' 

"'Fort  Henry.  February 7,  1862. 
"  '  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  to  Miss  Carroll,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  glad  to  find  our 
arms  on  the  move  up  the  Tennessee,  and  hope  we  shall  continue  on  until  we  reach  the  State 
of  Mississippi  when  I  think  we  may  soon  end  the  war.  By  taking  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroad  we  will  have  command  of  their  lines  of  communication,  menacing  them  at  every 
point  This  is  the  wedge  which,  I  think,  the  rail-splitter  knows  how  to  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.' 

"•Fort  Henry,  February  17,  1862. 
"  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  Fort  Donelson  is  the  hardest  fight  ever  fought  on  this  continent. 
What  the  moral  effect  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  •  ■  •  *  I  think  Sumner  was  right 
when  he  said  '  slavery  brutalizes  man,'  for  such  acts  as  have  been  here  perpetrated  by  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  troops  would  be  a  disgrace  to  devils,  especially 
the  Texas  and  Mississippi  regiments.' 

"  •  Fort  Henry,  March  6,  1862. 
"  '  No  one  knows  where  we  are  going,  but  I  think  it  will  be  (according  to  what  I  proposed 
to  Miss  Carroll  last  fall)  some  two  hundred  miles  further  up,  which  will  have  the  same 
effect  on  Memphis  that  the  move  on  this  place  had  upon  Columbus ;  for  if  you  will  take  a 
map  and  run  your  eye  up  the  Tennessee  River,  you  will  find  that  going  up  you  go  nearly 
due  South,  until  opposite  Memphis,  and  it  is  a  good  natural  road  into  Memphis,  which  can- 
not be  destroyed ;  also  it  cuts  the  main  connection  between  East  and  West ;  this  move  will 
completely  break  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  it  will  put  the  misery  where  it 
rightfully  belongs — in  the  cotton  States.' 

" '  Pittsburgh  Landing,  March  17,  1862. 

"  'I  have  not  a  doubt,  without  being  an  egotist,  but  that  my  suggestions  to  Miss  Carroll 
were  the  first  ever  made  to  the  administration  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  best  point 
to  attack  the  enemy  and  shorten  the  war.' 

"  From  Pittsburgh  Landing,  March  17,  1872,  Captain  Scott  addressed  me  as  follows : 

"  1 1  think  you  will  find  that,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  every  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
namely,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Tennessee  would  render  Columbus  and  Memphis  unten- 
able in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  it  was  onr  strongest  point  of  attack  ;  this  is  proven  at 
Fort  Donelson ;  for  bad  the  gunboats  been  fighting  down  stream  they  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  taken  where  they  were  injured,'  &c,  &c. 

"  '  In  anticipation  of  the  history  of  this  civil  war,  I  deem  it  a  pleasant  duty,  on  this  the  day 
of  the  nation's  rejoicing,  to  make  known  to  the  American  people  how  much  they  are  in- 
debted to  Capt.  Charles  W.  8cott  for  the  crowning  victory  which  now  thrills  with  joy  every 
patriot  heart ;  for  when  this  history  shall  be  correctly  written,  it  will  be  obliged  to  treat  the 
campaign  up  the  Tennessee  River  as  the  turning-point  which  decided  the  triumph  of  the  Union 
over  treason  and  rebellion ;  ai.d  that  this  campaign  was  the  result  ot  the  information  here- 
with submitted  was  fully  confirmed  by  conversation  with  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  the  last  of  May,  1862,  to  whom  the  country  is  incalculably  indebted  for  in- 
augurating the  movement. 

"  ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

"  Maryland,  April  10, 1865." 

Library  op  Congress, 

IVa$hinglon,  June  27,  1876. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  tine  copy  of  the  original  communication,  signed 
Anna  Ella  Carroll,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  12, 1865,  on  file  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
Witness  my  band,  and  the  seal  of  my  office,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

A.  R.  8POFFORD, 

Librarian  of  Congrtst. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 
Q.  You  were  the  author  of  this  letter  of  the  23d  of  May,  1864,  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  letter  was  put  in  evidence  as  follows  : 
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"A  claim  to  Miss  CarroWs  claim. — A  charge  that  Miss  Carroll  purloined  the  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

"  Sir  :  An  article  appeared  in  your  columns  recently,  calling  attention  to  the  claim  of  a 
Miss  Carroll  for  originating  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  as  I  do  not  believe 
that  yon  wonld  do  an  injustice  to  any  one,  or  that  you  would  lend  your  columns  to  assist 
a  fraud  or  further  an  unjust  claim,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  claim  to  hare  originated  that 
movement  in  November,  1661,  in  a  letter  dent  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  the 
18th  of  November,  and  directed  to  Miss  Carroll's  care,  as  she  represented  herself  to  me  as 
a  secret  agent  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  collect  information,  and  I  was  assured  by 
those  accompanying  her  that  such  was  the  case.  She  has  since  published  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  merely  changing  the  address,  as  her  own  production,  and,  thinking  I  am 
out  of  the  way,  she  has  the  effrontery  to  claim  remuneration  for  it. 

"  I  have  never  made  any  claim  for  remuneration  for  doing  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty, 
although  I  lost  by  doing  so.  Many  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  cause,  so  I  felt  recompensed 
when  my  humble  services  were  beneficial  to  it.  What  I  did  is  known  to  the  commanding 
officers  that  I  served  under,  and  I  can  refer,  with  pride,  to  him  that  the  nation  has  hon- 
ored with  its  highest  gift;  also  to  Admiral  S.P.  Lee  and  Capt.  Frank  Ramsey,  of  the  Navy, 
who  will  each  testify  that  I  did  my  whole  duty  in  whatever  position  I  was  placed.  But 
while  I  make  no  claim  for  doing  my  duty,  J  do  make  a  distinct  claim  for  an  invention  that 
enabled  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  West  at  a  great  deal  less  cost  than  it 
could  have  done  without  such  invention,  viz,  the  shields  to  protect  the  pilots  from  the 
enemy's  riflemen  stationed  along  the  shores ;  and,  also,  for  the  invention  of  the  signal 
spstem  in  use  on  our  western  rivers,  that  is  acknowledged  to  have  done  more  to  save  life 
and  property  than  anything  since  the  invention  of  steam  ;  and  I  shall  present  a  distinct 
claim  for  remuneiation  for  those  two  inventions  at  an  early  date. 

"CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. 

"Saikt  Louis,  Mo.,  May  23,  1874." 

Miss  Carroll  began  to  sott-soap  me  up  about  it,  and  told  me  that  the  object  in  publishing 
that  article  was  to  manufacture  public  opinion  for  me,  and  then  she  and  Judge  Evans 
would  put  in  a  claim  to  Congress,  in  my  name,  and  engineer  it  through,  and  I  would  divide 
with  them.  That  was  the  statement  to  me.  I  refused  in  toto.  I  told  thorn  I  had  done 
nothiug  but  my  duty,  and  all  I  asked  was  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  my  cotton  ;  so  the 
thing  dropped  right  there.  A  year  or  two  afterward  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  about  Miss 
Carroll's  claim.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  What  became  of  your  cotton  claim  1  Did  you  get  it  through  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  dropped 
it.  The  very  day  of  the  death  of  Lincoln  I  presented  my  papers  and  stated  what  they 
were.  He  suid  he  would  take  them,  and  look  them  over,  i  told  him  I  had  been  there 
nearly  a  month  trying  to  get  them  through,  and  was  completely  out  of  money.  He  told 
me  it  would  make  no  difference,  that  he  would  look  over  the  papers ,  and  would  send  them 
if  they  were  correct.  I  started  from  here  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  Harris- 
burgh  I  heard  of  his  death.  My  papers  disappeared.  I  heard  nothing  more  of  them,  and 
there  was  no  nse  of  coming  on  ana  presenting  the  claim  without  the  papers.  I  saw  this 
publication  about  Miss  Carroll's  claim,  and  I  wrote  to  her  about  it,  and  the  matter  dropped 
for  the  time.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  her  pamphlet.  I  wrote  to  her  denouncing  it  as  a 
fraud,  and  stating  that  if  it  was  not  stopped  I  should  make  a  claim  myself  and  expose  it, 
as  I  considered  it  a  fraud.  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  her  that  she  had  published  my  first  letter 
almost  verbatim  in  her  pamphlet.  As  published  in  the  pamphlet  it  corresponds  with  the 
publication  in  the  Intelligencer  article,  but  she  gives  it  as  my  letter  in  the  Intelligencer, 
while  in  the  pamphlet  she  gives  the  same  letter  as  her  own.  The  thing  stopped  again. 
Again  I  heard  that  there  was  a  claim,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stone,  in  the  House  here,  about  a 

J ear  ago,  telling  him  where  he  would  find  the  documents  and  this  Intelligencer  article,  and 
enouncing  the  claim  as  a  fraud.  I  stated  that  it  was  not  Miss  Carroll  that  was  making 
the  claim,  that  she  was  merely  a  stalking-horse,  and  Judge  Evans  was  the  claimant.  That 
ended  it  at  that  time,  and  I  supposed  it  was  the  end  of  it  altogether.  I  came  on  here  this 
winter  at  the  request  of  some  steamboat  men  to  explain  a  steamboat  bill.  When  I  came 
here  I  found  that  Miss  Carroll  had  her  claim  up  again,  and  I  thought  if  it  was  going  on  so, 
the  only  way  was  to  pnt  in  my  claim  and  let  the  thing  come  squarely  up  on  its  merits.  I 
have  here  some  papers  that  I  want  to  put  in— Major  Gillam's  letter  and  John  Barclay's 
letter.    They  are  as  follows : 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me,  L.  S.  Brotherton,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  State  of  Missouri,  John  Barclay,  a  resident  of  Saint  Clair  County,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  who  on  oath  states : 

"  On  or  about  the  17th  day  of  November,  1861 ,  I  went  on  the  steamboat  Belle  Memphis  as 
pilot,  she  being  then  engaged  as  a  Government  transport 

"  I  furthermore  testify  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Cairo,  my  partner  on  the  boat, 
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Charles  M.  Scott, (pilot,)  consulted  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  bis  sending  to  a  Miss  Carroll 
at  Washington  City,  certain  information  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  My  memory  is 
that  I  told  him,  Scott, '  he  ought  by  all  means  to  do  so.' 

"  He  appeared  to  me  some  what  undecided  as  to  which  was  best :  to  send  it  to  her.  and, 
through  her,  to  the  heads  of  Government,  or  to  give  it  direct  to  the  commander  at  Cairo, 
General  Grant.  My  understanding  afterward  there  was  that  he  transmitted  his  papers  to 
Miss  Carroll  as  above  indicated.  On  or  about  the  19th  of  November,  Mr.  Scott  had  read  to 
me  from  papers  prepared  by  him  a  full  description  of,  first,  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  going  down  the  Mississippi  with  an  army,  as  he  suggested,  of  even  a  million  of  men, 
whereas  my  decision  was  that  all  the  armies  in  the  West  could  not  go  down  that  way. 
Secondly,  he  gave  a  description  of  the  Tennessee,  and  that  as  the  true  point  of  attack,  with 
a  synopsis  of  the  advautage  to  be  gained  by  our  forces  taking  it.  Previous  to  this  I  had 
heard  no  suggestion  of  any  attempt  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River,  but  knowing  that  Mr. 
Scott  from  bis  early  boating  experience  on  that  stream  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  and 
of  its  importance,  I  had  confidence  in  his  judgment.  The  engrossing  topic  in  the  way  of 
attacking  the  enemy  at  this  time  being  the  Mississippi  River  expedition,  l  am  satisfied  his 
plan  of  toe  Tennessee  campaign  was  sent  to  Mias  Carroll  in  November,  for  I  saw  her  letter 
responsive  thereto. 

"  On  or  about  the  15th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Scott  showed  me  a  letter  from 
Miss  Carroll  in  which  she  stated  to  him  that  every  statement  he  had  made  was  verified  in 
the  surveyor-general's  office,  and  that  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  River  was  to  be 
carried  out.   This  I  state  from  a  general  memory  of  the  matter. 

"  Mr.  Scott  and  myself  consulted,  at  length,  as  to  the  propriety  of  showing  the  whole  cor- 
respondence to  General  Grant,  who  was  at  that  time  commander  at  Cairo.  He.  Scott, 
thought  it  was  right  that  General  Grant  should  know  of  the  contemplated  movement,  so  as 
to  enable  him,  the  general,  to  secure  a  command  in  it,  and  I  warmly  advised  him  to  do  so. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Scott  took  the  correspondence  and  plan  and  said  he  was  going  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  general,  and  very  soon  thereafter  he  informed  me  that  he  had  done  so. 
And  now  I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  ever  felt,  that  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Scott,  is  due  the  ori- 
ginating of  the  campaign  up  the  Tennessee. 

"JOHN  BARCLAY. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  November,  1871. 

[SHAL  L.  8.  BROTHERTON, 

|  "  Notary  Public,  Saint  Louis  County,  Missouri. " 

MAJOR  GILLAM'S  STATEMENT. 

"  I  was  a  major  of  the  Twenty -eighth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers.  I  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Holt  in  Kentucky,  opposite  Cairo,  III.,  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1861.  I  frequently  met  Captain  Charles  M.  Scott,  and  having  been  acquainted  with 
him  previously,  we  had  frequent  conversations  in  regard  to  the  movements  to  be  made  to  sup- 

CBss  the  rebellion.  At  that  time  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  we  were  going  down  the 
ississippi  River.  Mr.  Scott  strenuously  opposed  it  in  our  conversations,  and  emphatically 
declared  we  could  not  go  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  million  of  men  if  the  different  de- 
fensible points  were  resolutely  defended  by  15,000  resolute  men  to  each  point,  but  that, 
by  advancing  up  the  Tennessee  River,  we  would  either  force  the  evacuation  or  surrender 
of  every  defensible  position  on  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  we  could  go  up  the  Tennes- 
see; this  included  Memphis  au«*  all  above  Randolph,  Fort  Pillow,  No.  10,  and  Columbus. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  with  the  gunboats  to  keep  the  river  open  below,  and  our  Array 
well  secured  on  the  river  as  close  to  Corinth  as  possible,  breaking  the  railroad,  we  would 
not  only  secure  the  Mississippi,  but  seriously  threaten  Mobile  and  Montgomery  by  the  way 
of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers  on  the  south,  Nashville  on  the  north,  and  assist  the 
loyal  men  of  East  Tennessee.  Scott  also  claimed  that  there  was  always  as  much  average 
depth  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  to  Big  Bend  Shoals  as  there  was  in  the  Ohio,  and  that  it 
had  the  further  advantage  of  not  being  obstructed  by  ice  in  winter. 

"About  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  Scott  read  to  me  a  long  communication  embodying 
his  views,  with  a  description  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by  going  down  the  Missis- 
sippi as  well  as  those  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  character  of  the  country  lying  between  aud 
up  to  Chattanooga,  also  to  Mobile.  All  of  which  Scott  claimed  to  have  been  over  several 
times,  and  which  from  my  own  observations  and  information  from  others  I  have  since  found  to 
be  correct.  This  communication  Scott  nformed  me  he  was  going  to  forward  to  the  War 
Department. 

*•  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after  this  conversation  Scott  showed  m >  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington, in  which  it  was  stated  that  bis  communication  had  been  received  and  laid  before 
Scott,  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Tom  Scott,)  aud  that  he  was  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  at 
the  information  it  contained,  which,  if  found  to  be  correct,  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Government,  but  that  Andy  Johnson  had  given  it  ax  his  opinion  that  the 
Tennessee  was  not  navigable.  The  letter  also  requested  Captain  Scott  to  write  again  such 
further  information,  and  that  it  would  be  laid  before  the  War  Department  at  once. 
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"About  the  15th  of  December,  1861,  I  met  Captain  Scott  and  he  showed  me  another  lette 
from  Washington,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  information  that  he  had  furnished  had 
been  found  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee  was  resolved  on. 
Scott  consulted  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  showing  this  information  to  Grant,  as  he 
thought  that  justice  had  not  been  shown  Grant  in  regard  to  the  Belmont  affair,  and  he 
thought  that  by  furnishing  him  (Grant)  this  information,  it  would  enable  him  to  get  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  I  counseled  him  to  do  it,  and  the  next  time  we  met  he  informed 
me  he  had  done  so.  I  found  that  every  statement  made  to  me  by  Captain  Scott  was  cor- 
rect as  regards  the  Tennessee,  and  I  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  is  more 
indebted  to  him  for  the  victories  that  followed  our  advance  up  the  Tennessee  than  any  other 
human  being,  and  hope  that  even  at  this  late  dav  justice  may  be  done  to  him  for  services 
that  in  these  results  were  second  to  none  rendered  by  any  other. 
"  Respectfully, 

"  BARCLAY  C.  GILLAM. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1876. 

"EPHBAIM  J.  PEMBERTON, 
"  County  Judge,  Schuyler  County,  Illinois. 

Here  is  a  communication  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  by  a  man  named  McQuirk,  with 
whom  I  was  stopping  in  Ohio : 

[Communicated.] 

"GENERAL  BUELL  AGAIN — WHO  PLANNED  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  WEST? 


"  Editors  Commercial  :  A  writer  in  your  issue  of  the  22d  claims  that  it  was  the  scintil- 
lations of  General  Buell's  military  sreniua  which  enlightened  the  War  Department  on  the 
'plan  of  operations  which  opened  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  which  involved 
the  captu  e  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  causing  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Bowling 
Green,  &c.,'  and  that  Generals  Grant  and  Pope  and  Halleck  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  that 
same  splendid  genius  for  their  elevation  to  their  high  military  honors.  A  very  modest  as- 
sumption, truly,  considering  how  General  Buell  has  carried  out  his  programme. 

"Now,  sirs,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee, and  Cumberland,  of 
thirty  years'  experience,  and  who  understood  those  rivers  like  a  book ;  who  escaped  from 
Memphis,  and  reaching  Cairo  through  Missouri,  passed  the  month  of  August,  1861,  in  my 
family.  During  this  time  we  had  several  conversations  on  the  plan  of  the  southwestern 
campaign.  He  showed  conclusively  and  laid  down  almost  precisely  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign as  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  He  bad  an  interview  with  General  Pren- 
tiss, while  commandant  at  Cairo,  convincing  him  of  the  practicability  of  successfully  attack- 
ing the  rebels  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  the  only  feasible  route  was  up  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee,  and,  I  think,  expressed  the  same  views  to  General  Fremont.  The 
following  extract,  from  a  strictly  private  letter,  will  show  that  the  War  Department  was  in- 
formed by  him  of  the  feasibility  before  General  Buell  was  even  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.   He  says  : 

" '  Immediately  after  the  Belmont  affair,  I  met  a  Government  agent  from  Washington, 
who  was  in  Saint  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  Fremont,  and  to  obtain  such  other  useful  information  as  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  Government.  Some  one  referred  him  to  me  for  a  knowledge  of  the  river,  when  (after 
be  showed  me  his  letters  of  recommendation)  I  gave  him  all  the  information  in  my  power. 
After  I  had  satisfied  him  about  the  river,  he  asked  me  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  Fre- 
mont. I  told  him  it  was  divided.  For  myself  I  believed  I  was  deceived  in  him,  as  I  did 
not  think  he  understood  the  true  key  to  the  West,  nor  did  1  believe  any  of  our  leaders, 
either  civil  or  military,  understood  it.  On  inquiring  what  I  meant,  I  took  a  map,  and  after 
showing  him  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi,  and  how  lit- 
tle was  to  be  gained  by  it,  I  then  explained  the  advantage  of  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee 
into  the  heart  of  rebeldom,  and,  by  cutting  their  lines  of  communication,  render  their  forces 
unavailable  at  more  than  on  one  point.  As  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  Cairo,  he  re- 
quested me  to  commit  my  views  to  writing,  and  to  forward  them  to  his  address  at 
Washington.  This  I  did,  and  shortly  after  received  a  letter  acknowledging  its  re- 
ceipt, and  stating  that  my  views  bad  been  submitted  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
and  that  they  were  astonished,  as  well  as  pleased,  at  the  information  contained,  and,  if  re- 
liable, would  be  of  much  importance  to  the  Government ;  that  means  would  be  taken  to 
verify  it  from  other  sources,  and  that  any  additional  information  I  could  render  would  be 
acceptable.' 

"The  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought  about  the  6th  or  8th  of  November.  General  Buell 
took  command  about  the  '20th,  and  a  '  few  weeks '  after  suggested  to  the  President,  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  and  General  Halleck,  that  '  plan  of  operations '  which  ended  in  smoke.  I 
think  that  another  comparatively  unknown  individual  was  ahead  of  him  in  enlightening 
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the  War  Department  on  the  '  plan  of  operations.'  But  how  was  it  carried  out?  The  only 
redeeming  feature  was  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  that  would  have  failed  but  for  the  gun- 
boats. The  usual  'dilly-dally'  which  has  marked  all  of  Buell's  movements  had  well-nigh 
sacrificed  the  whole  of  Grant's  army.  With  an  army  of  six  divisions,  with  twenty-four  bat- 
teries and  seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  containing,  in  the  whole,  not  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  he  did  less  than  General  Mitchel  with  fifteen  thousand ;  let  the  rebels  concentrate 
an  army  almost  within  striking  distance,  and  never  made  an  attempt  to  disturb  them.  He 
frittered  away  the  whole  glorious  summer  doing  nothing,  making  himself  the  sport  and 
contempt  of  his  army,  till  it  passed  into  a  by-word  that  'where  Buell  was  there  was  no 
danger!'  But  let  us  follow  him  in  his  chase  back  to  Louisville,  and  see  what  can  be  said 
of  Munfordsville — since  your  correspondent  has  become  his  apologist  for  that  disgraceful 
affair — and  with  what  energy  he  pursued  Bragg  from  Green  River. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  another  correspondent,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  had  opportunities  of 
observation  equal  to  '  J.  L.'  A  large  portion  of  Buell's  army  entered  Bowling  Green  on  the 
11th  of  September,  and  remained  till  the  15th,  and  Munfordsville  was  taken  on  the  16th.  I 
quote : 

"  'And  here,  in  my  opinion,  the  blunder,  mistake,  or  treachery  of  Buell  began.  Instead 
of  keeping  his  divisions,  which  were  consolidated,  on  the  road,  be  massed  them  in  one  tre- 
mendous camp,  and  commenced  fortifying,  as  if  the  rebels  were  going  to  attack  us  in  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  world.  Here  we  lay,  and  Bragg,  sending  a  small  force 
from  Glasgow  to  attract  our  attention,  pushed  on  with  his  main  force,  and  gained  time  to 
make  his  successful  descent  upon  Colonel  Wilder  and  his  gallant  band  at  Green  River 
bridge.  I  am  confident  that,  had  we  left  Bowling  Green  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  that  dis- 
aster to  our  cause  might  have  been  averted,  and,  probably,  Bragg's  entire  plan  of  jnvadimr 
Kentucky  frustrated.  On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  we  crossed  Barren  River,  and 
toward  evening  of  the  16th  left  the  pike,  and  started  out  to  the  right,  toward  Glasgow. 
The  road  was  narrow  and  rough  ;  the  equinoctial  storm  came  on ;  we  camped  in  the  open 
fields ;  the  wagons  could  not  come  up,  and  so  we  had  neither  supper  nor  blankets. 

'"On  the  17th,  we  drew  three  days'  rations,  but  had  no  time  to  cook  them,  and  started  at 
1  p.  m.,  marching  till  1 1  p.  m.  "  *  We  were  in  tine  spirits  when  we  received  orders  to 
march  again  in  two  hours,  as  all  confidently  expected  a  battle  on  the  morrow  ;  but  Buell, 
our  evil  genius,  was  present,  and  the  sun  was  gilding  the  western  hills  as  we  marched  with 
colors  living,  but  in  complete  silence,  past  the  headquarters  of  the  general  commanding. 
He  was  invisible,  as  usual,  and  we  got  not  even  a  look,  much  less  an  encouraging,  cheering 
word.  '  If  it  had  been  Mitchel,  we  shouldn't  have  gone  by  that  way,'  was  the  word  passed 
along  the  line  of  Old  Starry's  boys. 

"  'Another  thing  which  served  to  discourage  at  the  same  time  that  it  angered  us  was  meet- 
ing the  paroled  prisoners  who  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  overwhelming  numbers 
at  the  bridge  only  the  day  before.  These  noble  men  need  no  eulogy.  Their  acts  speak 
for  them  more  eloquently  than  any  words  can  do,  and  that  defense  will  be  marked  in 
future  history  as  one  of  the  brightest,  noblest  acts  of  the  war.  But  where  will  stand 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  man  who,  with  his  impatient  thousands,  lay  idle  and  made 
not  the  slightest  tffbrt  to  rescue  them  f  In  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  some  brilliant 
success  may  retrieve  the  name  of  General  Buell  from  the  reproach  of  treason,  but  it 
can  never  remove  the  responsibility  and  disgrace  of  that  surrender  from  his  own  should- 
ers. But  I  wander.  We  marched  six  miles  to  a  little  village  and  cross-road,  our  di- 
vision occupying  the  extreme  right,  when  our  regiment  was  sent  in  advance,  throwing 
out  skirmishers,  and  the  whole  division  deployed  in  line  of  battle.  All  were  eager  and 
hopeful  and  in  condition  to  make  a  gallant  fight.  About  10  o'clock  skirmishing  began 
on  the  right  and  soon  after  on  the  left,  continuing  at  intervals  all  day.  The  cavalry 
were  flying  around  in  the  road,  and  about  noon  brought  in  quite  a  squad  ot  prisoners, 
who  reported  the  enemy  crossing  Green  River.  Still  we  considered  an  attack  certain 
and  rested  easy,  thinking  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  other  divisions  getting  into 
position.  One,  two,  three  came  and  passed,  and  still  there  came  no  order  to  advance. 
We  were  getting  hungry.  Bragg  held  our  cracker  line  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  corn-fields. 
*  *  *  The  night  passed  quietly,  and  again  in  the  morning  we  thought 4  we  will 
certainly  move,'  but  hour  after  hour  passed  till  10  o'clock,  when  we  were  relieved  by  the 
Tenth  and  marched  to  the  rear.  Saturday  came  and  passed  and  on  Sunday  rumors  arrived 
that  the  rebels  had  escaped  us  again.  At  5  p.  m.  we  started  for  Green  River,  with  the 
assurance  that  there  was  no  one  there,  Bragg  and  his  army  having  got  three  days'  start  of 
us  on  the  road  to  Louisville.  We  marched  twelve  miles,  and,  when  the  sun  got  hot,  the 
next  morning  moved  into  the  woods,  and  lay  till  3  p.  m.,  when  we  moved  again,  and  then 
back  again.  Tuesday  morning  we  marched  nine  miles  and  overtook  McCook's  division, 
when  we  cooked  lunch  and  started  again,  marching  sixteen  miles,  to  Nolin's  Creek.  Wed- 
nesday we  marched  to  Elizabethtown  and  got  dinner,  and  on  the  afternoon  made  fourteen 
miles.  Long  ere  this  we  had  become  satisfies)  that  the  rebels  had  left  the  pike,  and  that  we 
were  to  make  no  immediate  effort  to  overtake  them.  We  were  fast  becoming  worn  out, 
and  the  excittment  of  pursuit  being  removed,  the  men  began  to  straggle,  and  the  road  was 
ined  with  them  from  Nolin's  Creek  to  this  place,  (Louisville.)  We  entered  the  city  jnst  at 
daylight  on  Friday,  the  25th,  having  been  thirty-two  days  coming  from  Huntsville,  a  dts- 
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lance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  So  Buell's  great  southern  campaign  is  ended,  and 
we  are  to-day  just  where  we  were  ten  months  ago.  Oar  splendid  Army  has  done  wonders, 
and  accomplished  nothing— marched  up  the  hiil  and  then  marched  down  again.  Surely 
the  nation  ought  to  follow  The  Journal,  throw  up  their  hats  and  cry,  1  Great  is  Buell.'  The 
feeling  in  the  Army  is  very  bitter  against  him,  and  I  believe  he  will  never  fight  a  battle 
until  forced  to,  by  the  enemy.' 

"  From  the  foregoing  I  think  three  conclusions  are  deducible :  First,  Bragg  fooled  Buell 
at  Bowling  Green  and  secured  plenty  of  time  to  capture  Colonel  Wilder  and  his  five  thou- 
sand men;  second,  that  be  did  the  same  at  Green  River;  nod,  third,  that  having  three 
days*  start  of  Buell,  he  did  not  '  precipitately '  (according  to  J.  L.)  get  out  of  Buell's  way. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  same  strategy  was  again  successfully  played  agaiust  Buell  at 
Perryville.  If  these  trials  of  a  4  conservative  1  general  will  not  satisfy  'J.  L.,'  they  have  at 
least  satisfied  many  who  have  dearest  friends  in  that  Army  of  the  incompetency  of  General 
Buell  to  successfully  manage  it,  and  we  rejoice  that  a  '  conservative '  President  is  at  last  get- 
ting sick  of  '  conservative '  generals,  who  have  done  nothing  but  waste  away  the  finest 
armies  in  the  world,  and  is  putting  live  men  in  their  places.  For  eighteen  months  conserva- 
tism has  had  its  sway,  and  what  has  it  accomplished  T  Almost  nothing.  Let  its  opposite 
have  at  least  a  fair  trial. 

"G.  M. 

"  Westrrvillb.  Ohio,  November  24,  1862." 

The  occasion  of  this  publication  is  as  follows :  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  McQuirk,  in 
Ohio,  during  July  and  August  of  1871.  He  had  two  sons  in  the  Army  already,  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  Union  man.  He  and  I  bad  frequent  talks  about  the  war  and  the  best  points 
of  attack,  and  I  had  unfolded  my  ideas  to  him. 

The  witness  also  submitted  cony  of  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  Miss  Carroll,  protesting 
against  the  statement  contained  in  her  pamphlet,  as  follows : 

"Saint  Louis. 

"  Respected  Miss  :  Your  pamphlet  came  to  hand  to-day,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  read  it  to  find  that  I  am  ignored  altogether  in  the  authorship  of 
the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  Miss  Carroll  alone  is  the  author  of  the  plan.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  of  you  if  this  is  justice  to  me.  I  have  asked  no  pecuniary  reward  from  either  the 
Government  or  any  one  else ;  but  I  cannot  sit  quiet  and  have  the  product  of  my  brain 
awarded  to  another  without  making  a  protest  against  it 

"I  may  have  allowed  Colonel  Badeau  in  his  life  of  Grant  to  credit  Grant  indirectly  with 
being  the  author,  but  I  think  the  time;  has  come  when  I  should  claim  what  I  believe  is  justly 
due  me,  viz,  the  credit  of  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

"  In  your  pamphlet,  page  11,  yon  quote  my  first  letter  verbatim  as  your  own,  and  on  page 
15,  after  distinctly  claiming,  you  again  quote  my  letter  from  before  Vicksburgb.  Now,  in 
conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  notify  you  that  if  this  claim  is  not  withdrawn  I  shall  take  means 
to  explode  it. 

"With  respect,  I  subscribe  myself  your  obedient, 

"CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 

••Miss  E.  A.  Carroll." 
By  Mr.  McDougall  : 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  when  Judge  Evans  wrote  that  permit  for  you  for  that  cotton  he 
made  it  for  10,000  bales  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  band  it  to  you  to  sign  without  reading  it  to  you  f — A.  He  banded  me  the  paper 
all  ready  for  me  to  sign.    He  did  not  read  it  to  me.  but  he  handed  it  to  me  to  read. 

Q.  And  you  read  it  and  saw  that  it  was  for  10,000  bales  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  precise  language  in  regard  to  that  T — A.  I  said,  "  This  is  wrong.  I 
have  no  claim  for  10,000."   I  told  him  I  had  no  right  to  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  7— A.  He  said,  "  You  might  as  well  take  it ; "  that  everybody  else 
was  doing  so ;  and  he  proposed  that  I  would  give  him  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  What  interest  did  he  propose  yon  should  give  him  7— A.  I  have  now  forgotten  the 
amount. 

Q.  State  the  precise  language  that  be  used.— A.  I  cannot  now  state  the  precise  amount 
that  he  proposed  I  should  give  him. 

Q-  But  he  made  a  definite  proposition  to  yon  to  share  a  portion  of  it  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
definite  proposition 

By  Mr.  Williams: 

Q  One-half,  or  ene- third,  or  as  much  as  that  7— A.  I  think  I  was  to  give  him  and  Miss 
Carroll  an  equal  half  in  it— an  equal  half  of  all  I  got  through  over  my  thousand  bales.  That 
is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Carroll  present  at  that  time  t— A.  She  was  there.  It  was  down  on  F  street, 
I  think. 
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S.  What  did  she  say  in  relation  to  that  f— A.  Nothing.  She  very  seldom  did  any  talking, 
ge  Evans  did  all  the  talking  between  us. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  Could  she  understand  your  conversation  T — A.  Most  of  it.  Judge  Evans  would  fre- 
quently have  to  speak  pretty  loud  to  her. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loud  talking  between  her  and  Judge  Evans  in  relation  to  this  cotton  T — 
A.  No ;  he  slated  my  objections  to  her  rather  loud. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  in  reply  to  your  objections  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  now,  because  my 
mind  was  so  uneasy  about  other  things.  I  recollect  that  I  definitely  rejected  it.  That  is  the 
principal  point. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  acquire  this  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  of  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi? — A.  When  I  was  a 
boy  of  thirteen  I  was  cook  on  a  keel-boat,  and  I  keel-boated  on  that  river  and  on  the  Tombig- 
bee  River,  and  in  the  season  when  the  Tennessee  would  rise  I  would  float  down  on  the  cot- 
ton-boats, lauding  here  aud  there,  and  in  that  way  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
points  on  the  Mississippi.  Then,  freqnently  we  would  come  np  the  river  on  a  Louisville  or 
a  Saint  Louis  boat  to  Memphis,  and  walk  across  to  Eastport  or  Waterloo.  I  had  also  experi- 
ence in  keel-boating  up  the  Tombigbee  River  and  those  other  streams  in  that  country,  and 
frequently  about  the  close  of  the  season  a  big  crew  of  us  would  come  up  to  Cotton  gin  port,  or 
wherever  it  might  be,  and  the  larger  part  of  us  would  get  paid  off,  and  would  walk  across 
through  the  Tennessee  country  to  Eastport — it  was  then  Waterloo.  Then,  I  hunted  over 
nearly  every  foot  in  that  country  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  also  served  under  old  Sam  Houston 
in  the  Texas  war,  and  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  and  I  applied  the 
one  knowledge  to  the  other,  and  originated  the  Tennessee  campaign,  or  the  idea  of  it,  from 
that  information. 

Q.  What  information  had  you  about  the  fortifications  upon  the  Mississippi  River  T — A.  I 
came  np  the  river  in  June,  1861,  and  I  took  a  good  view  of  them  as  I  passed  along,  and  see- 
ing them  in  front,  and  knowing  the  country  around,  I  was  pretty  well  aware  that  I  could 
not  get  by  them. 

Q.  Had  you  been  a  keel-boatman  on  the  Tennessee  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  the  shoals  to  the  mouth  T — A.  From  the  mouth  to  Chattanooga.  I  was  on  the 
first  steamboat  that  ever  went  above  the  shoals. 
By  Mr.  Evans  : 

Q.  In  that  conversation  between  us  did  not  I  interrogate  vou  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
points  on  the  Tennessee  River— as  to  whether  the  gsjp^f^&uld  go  over  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
and  did  I  not  also  interrogate  you  with  regard  ?/V  |^*^>f  water  in  Mobile  Bay  t — A. 
You  did.  • 

Q.  And  as  to  the  probability  of  being  able  to  move  up  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers  T — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  that  I  understood  so  at  all.  I  suggested  the  idea  of  striking 
the  Tombigbee  River  from  Eastport,  and  using  it  for  transportation  down,  and  attacking  Mo- 
bile from  the  north. 


Q.  Did  I  not  call  your  attention  to  that  ?---A.  Not  at  all. 


.  And  as  to  the  probability  of  Farragnt's  fleet  passing  Dog  River  Bar  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  thing ;  because  Farragut's  fleet  was  not  known  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  In  1861 1— A.  In  1861  it  was  not  known  as  attacking  New  Orleans  or  engaged  down 
in  that  country ;  at  least  not  that  I  had  heard  of. 
By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Evans  question  you  as  to  the  probability  of  any  fleet  being  able  to  pass  Dog 
River  Bart— A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Williams  : 

Q.  In  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Evans  and  Miss  Carroll  at  Saint  Louis,  did  you  under- 
stand that  she  was  to  act  as  your  agent  iu  presenting  to  the  War  Department  your  views  in 
regard  to  the  Tennessee  River  t—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  that  you  were  to  furnish  her  information  that  she  was  to  use  on  her  own  ac- 
count T — A.  I  understood  that  the  information  I  gave  her  was  to  be  laid  before  the  War  De- 
partment directly  from  me.  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  but  my  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
I  was  willing  to  give  it  to  the  devil  to  carry  if  I  could  get  him  to  take  it  to  the  right  persons. 

Q.  How  many  pilots  were  there  on  the  river  that  were  loyal  t— A.  Five  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -eight. 

By  Mr.  MacDougall  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  I  was  raised  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  I  am  Irish  bora. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  this  country  t— A.  About  three  years  old.  My 
father,  however,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 
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Tbe  witness  submitted  in  evidence  the  following  letters : 


"  Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  8tates, 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  18, 1865. 

"  Captain  :  I  was  placed  in  a  position  in  September,  1861,  where  I  could  see  the  course 
pursued  by  you  at  that  stage  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  my  understanding  that  you  had  been 
an  old  Mississippi  River  pilot,  and  had  left  the  Lower  Mississippi  about  the  last  chance  that 
was  left  for  escape.  I  know  nothing  about  your  personal  sacrifices  further  than  you  have 
stated  them  to  me,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  these  statements.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  at  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  your  profession  were  decidedly  disloyal,  or  at  least 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  you  professed  the  strongest  devotion  to  the  old  Union,  and  as 
long  as  I  remained  in  command  at  Cairo  stood  always  ready  to  conduct  either  transports  or 
armed  vessels  wherever  Government  authorities  wished  them  to  be  taken.  You  also  fur- 
nished information  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  defenses,  and  of  the  Cumberland,  which 
proved  both  correct  and  valuable. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"U.  8.  GRANT, 

T"  Lieutenant- General. 

"CapUC.  M.  Scott, 

"Mississippi  River  Pilot." 

"  Mississippi  Squadron,  Flagship  Blackhawk, 

"  Mound  City,  March  1, 1866. 

"  Sib  :  I  accept,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  your  leave  on  the  31st  instant,  with  much 
regret,  your  resignation  as  first-class  pilot  in  this  squadron.  But  I  cannot  withhold  my  ac- 
ceptance in  view  of  the  state  of  your  health,  the  long,  able,  and  faithful  and  willing  public 
service  you  have  rendered  in  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and 
because  you  have  provided  not  one,  but  several  substitutes,  who  are  qualified  pilots.  When 
yon  wish  to  return  to  the  service  you  will  be  gladly  re-appointed. 

"  With  my  best  thanks  for  your  good  example  and  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
*  'I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"8.  P.  LEE, 
"A.  R.  Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

"Charles  M.  Scott, 

First-Clan  Pilot." 


"Pittsburgh  Landing,  Apnl  16,1862. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Capt.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River,  has  been 
in  Government  service,  and  detained  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  until  the 
present  time,  thereby  preventing  him  from  appearing  for  examination  before  the  local  in- 
spectors of  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  required. 

**  I  will  further  state  that  Captain  Scott,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  tbe  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  and  interest  felt  by  him  in  the  Union  cause,  has  been  able  to  give  valua- 
ble information  from  time  to  time,  and  has  done  so  cheerfully. 

"  U.  S.  GRANT, 

"  Major- Ueneral. 

"To  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 

"  Saint  Louis  Mo." 

"Washington,  June  II,  1862. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  gave  your  document  to  Senator  Browning,  of  Illinois,  with  a  promise  ex- 
acted that  you  should  have  credit  for  your  valuable  information.   A  member  of  the  Cabinet 
advised  me  to  give  it  to  him.    I  cannot  procure  yours,  but  another  copy,  which  I  inclose, 
of  your  valuable  letter. 
"Truly,  yours, 

"  A.  E.  CARROLL." 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo., 

November  6,  1871. 

"Capt.  C.  M.  Scott: 

"  Referring  to  the  Tennessee  campaign,  when  I  met  you  in  Washington  in  April,  lo65,  you 
told  me  you  showed  my  letter  to  General  Grant,  which  I  wrote  you  the  1st  of  December, 
1861,  informing  you  of  the  use  I  had  made  of  the  important  facts  which  I  obtained  from 
you  when  in  Saint  Louis,  a  memorandum  of  which  you  were  kind  enough  afterward  to  send 
me,  as  I  had  requested. 

••  My  recollection  is  very  distinct  that  you  informed  me  he  (General  Grant)  manifested 
inuch  surprise,  and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  tbe  matter  before,  and  that  you  gave  him  my 
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letter.  The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  important  to  the  troth  that  all  the  facts  in  relation 
to  this  campaign  be  brought  to  light. 

"  I  will  therefore  be  obliged  if  you  will  state  your  recollection  of  what  you  said  to  me. 
"  With  much  respect, 

"  MI8S  CARROLL." 

[Personal  and  private.] 

"Tremont  House, 
"  Wathington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1872. 

' '  Dear  Capt.  8cott  :  Yours  of  the  1 4th  instant  only  reached  me  to-day.  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  Mrs.  Scott,  and  fully  appreciate  your  good  wishes  in  the  matter  before 
Congress.  Under  all  the  circumstances  which  complicate  the  political  world  just  now,  it 
needs  an  immense  influence  to  carry  the  matter  through ;  but  I  have  every  confidence  that 
success  will  result.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker  for  a  position  on  bis  road,  but  he  was  full.  I 
would  not  ask  a  small  place  for  you,  because,  as  the  judge  and  myself  think,  you  could  fill 
almost  any.  Colonel  Scott  hasiust  leased  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  I  have 
applied  to  him  for  a  place,  and  think  this  will  be  more  successful.  Will  send  you  and  other 
friends  a  copy  of  the  pamphlets,  and  the  rest  will  contain  the  information  you  asked. 

"  Judge  E.  will  be  here  early  in  February.  His  residence  is  at  Austin,  Tex.;  he  is  the  chief 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  I  know  he  will  be  well  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  think  he 
will  come  direct  via  New  Orleans  to  this  city. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  receipt  of  the  pamphlet.  Judge  Wade,  late  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  was  chairman  of  the  '  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  War,'  and  knows 
all  about  it,  is  here  taking  a  main  part,  and  highly  delighted  with  it.  It  will  be  published  in 
Congress  on  Monday.    Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish. 
"Sincerely,  your  friend, 

"MISS  CARROLL. 

"P.  S.— I  will  tell  you  soon  about  the  political  question  ;  a  change  in  affairs  seems  inevi- 
table." 

"Tremont  House,  Washington,  D.C., 

"  February  6,  1872. 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  2d  instant  is  just  received.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been 
more  surprised  than  that  you  should  say  injustice  is  done  you  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  sent 
you,  supposing  you  would  be  interested  in  the  presentation  of  the  case.  The  facte  therein 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  and  here  they  are.  In  aid  of  the  Union  and  to  obtain 
accurate  information  of  the  western  campaign,  I,  with  the  understanding  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, went  there  in  person  in  1861.  The  result  of  the  Belmont  battle  aroused  me  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  Mississippi  expedition  would  encounter.  Mrs.  Scott,  with  whom  I 
conversed,  informed  me  you  were  the  pilot  on  the  Memphis,  which  was  then  in  great  peril, 
and  I  requested  her  to  introduce  you  to  me  when  you  returned.  You  say  in  the  memoran- 
dum you  gave  me,  that  I  sent  for  you  three  times  and  wrote  a  note.  You  called.  I  inquired 
about  the  Belmont  fight,  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Mississippi  River  cam- 
paign. You  told  me  there  was  not  a  pilot  on  the  river  who  did  not  believe  with  you,  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  open  it,  &c.  I  left  the  room  and  called  in  Judge  Evans, 
who  knew  that  whole  country  in  its  geography  aud  topographical  connections.  I  requested 
him  to  interrogate  you  on  all  tin  westernf rivers,  especially  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee.  He  did  so  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  information  you  gave  was  to  my  mind 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  feeling  I  might  not  remember  all  the  facts  as  they  were 
elicited  from  you  through  the  questions  submitted  by  Judge  Evans,  I  requested  you  to  send 
me  the  substance  of  what  you  said  in  writing.  You  refused  for  some  time,  but  finally  con- 
sented and  did  so.  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  and  of  all  your  subsequent  letters.  I 
did  more  than  any  man  in  America  would  have  done.  I  gave  you  the  credit  for  that  we  drew 
from  you  in  Saint  Louis,  and  I  tried  during  the  war  to  have  you  made  surveyor  in  considera- 
tion of  the  same.  When  you  say  I  have  your  letters  in  the  pamphlet  your  greatly  err.  I 
used  the  fact  as  I  should  have  done,  and  with  a  map  in  my  parlor  in  Washington  went 
over  the  whole  ground  with  Judge  Evans,  and  should  have  made  the  same  plan  and  the  same 
proposition  to  the  Administration  to  abandon  the  Mississippi  and  adopt  the  Tennessee  if  I 
had  never  got  any  communication  from  you  whatever.  When  all  the  Tennessee  River  was 
known  to  me  as  having  greater  advantages,  I  had,  with  Judge  Evans's  assistance,  all  the  in- 
formation to  enable  me  to  write  a  proposition  and  influence  enough  to  secure  its  adoption  by 
the  Government.  The  main  statement  of  Judge  Evans,  which  you  saw  in  Saint  Louis,  gives 
you  full  credit  for  the  service  you  rendered  me  in  bringing  about  the  result.  Indeed,  he  does 
more ;  be  wholly  ignores  his  own  claim,  for  but  for  his  general  knowledge  and  interroga- 
tories the  information  I  was  seeking  would  not  have  been  gained.  Furthermore,  you  only 
had  heard  of  me  as  an  author,  and  you  had  no  more  conception  of  my  object  in  seeking  you 
further  than  the  natural  one  of  an  intelligent  inquirer,  much  less  did  yon  know  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  influence  to  change  the  military  movements  of  the  Army. 
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"As,  then,  regards  the  Vicksbarg  letter,  I  am  prepared  to  make  affidavit  that  you  had  no 
more  to  do  with  that  letter  than  though  you  had  never  existed.  That  letter  you  never  saw 
until  in  the  pamphlet. 

"I  submitted  that  paper  and  map  unseen  by  aoy  mortal  eye,  except  Judge  Evans.  I  had 
not  a  suggestion  from  you  on  the  subject,  aud  I  have  all  your  letters. 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  have  done  you  the  fullest  justice,  ana  if  the  claim  succeeds  you  will  find 
me  just  as  magnanimous  as  my  whole  course  has  been  to  yon.  Ton  can  in  no  way  damage 
me  personally.  Anything  you  might  state  might  embarrass  my  success  with  Congress ; 
that  is,  one  disposed  to  be  an  enemy  might  use  any  statement,  but  the  facts  will  ever  remain 
that,  so  far  as  the  information  you  possessed  being  made  the  means  of  producing  the  result, 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  but  for  myself  it  could  never  have  been  utilized  and  made  effi- 
cacious, and  you  had  no  idea  that  we  would  until  I  informed  you  from  W  . 

"Judge  E.  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  will  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

"  Some  ill-informed  party  may  have  suggested  that  you  have  not  had  justice.  My  whole 
course  proves  the  contrary  toward  you,  and  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  you,  it  would  by 
no  possibility  do  you  any  good,  but  in  every  way  tend  to  injury.  I  think  I  have  made 
myself  explicit.    I  hope  so. 

"  With  beet  regards  for  Mrs.  Scott  and  friends,  sincerely, 

"  MIS8  CARROLL. 

"  Capt.  C.  M.  Scott." 

"Tremont  House, 
"Washington,  Februarys,  1872. 

"  My  Dear  Captain  8cott  :  In  my  letter  in  answer  to  yours  I  should  have  referred  you 
to  Judge  Evans  in  regard  to  my  pamphlet.  I  inclosed  him  your  letter,  which  I  think  will 
more  than  surprise  him.  It  would  not  have  been  likely  that  I  did  not  understand  myself 
when  I  came  before  Congress,  or  that  I  should  have  sent  the  first  publication  of  the 
pamphlet  to  you  and  others  in  Saint  Louis,  had  there  been  any  possibility  of  its  being  liable 
to  the  charge  of  injustice  to  yourself.  Everything  published  and  written  has  been  seen  in 
the  committee  who  gave  me  the  report,  and  that  report  gives  you  the  fullest  justice,  as  does 
my  forthcoming  book. 

"  The  pamphlet  was  for  Congress,  and  not  the  place  to  have  introduced  the  evidence  in 
report  Any  attempt  to  antagonize  could  not  further  damage  than  to  give  something  for 
enemies  to  the  claim  to  seize  upon — this  you  can  rely  upon — while  it  would  forfeit  my 
friendship,  and  in  the  event  of  success  my  ability  to  show  my  kindest  appreciation  for 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Scott. 

Yours,  sincerely." 

"Tremont  House, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1872. 
"  Dear  Captain  Scott  :  I  have  been  waiting  the  arrival  of  Judge  Evans  before  reply* 
ing  to  your  letter,  and  he  having  been  unexpectedly  detained  in  Texas,  has  only  at  last 
arrived.  I  read  to  him  your  letter  and  paper  inclosed.  He  expresses  the  most  friendly  re- 
gard for  you,  and  say*  he  will  give  your  communication  immediate  attention  and  see  what 
can  be  done,  and  will  write  you  in  a  few  days. 

"  I  shall  have  to  inclose  this  to  the  care  of  Mr.  McCoy,  as  I  have  mislaid  your  number, 
and  it  is  not  in  your  last  letter. 

"  My  regards  for  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pish. 
"  Youra,  truly, 

"MISS  CARROLL." 
"Washington  City,  July  24,  1863. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  7th  instant  reached  me  yesterday,  and  afforded  me,  as 
usual,  pleasure  and  edificatiou.  I  fully  appreciate  all  your  views,  and  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion true  that  the  suggestions  made  by  you  to  me  have  proved  of  more  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  all  others  beside.  I  have  recorded  your  name  in  the  Department  and  in  the 
history  which,  in  due  time,  will  emanate  from  myself,  if  it  shall  please  Providence  to  spare 
my  life.  I  have  been  at  the  North  for  several  months,  and  only  reached  here  in  time  to  re- 
ceive your  letter.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  long  silence,  for  my  letters  are  for- 
warded where  I  may  happen  to  be,  when  not  here.  I  retain  all  your  letters  and  those  also 
sent  from  Mrs.  Scott.  Your  services  to  the  Government  have  and  are  purely  invaluable, 
and  knowing  your  ardor  and  demonstrated  courage  and  heroism  I  was  really  apprehensive 
that  something  had  occurred  which  I  feared  to  learn.  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  from  you 
and  learn  your  views  at  the  present  time.  I  hope  you  will  write  as  often  as  possible  and 
give  me  all  the  information  you  can,  aud  which  1  value  far  more  than  what  I  get  from  the 
ordinary  correspondents  of  the  press.    I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Scott  in  a  few  days. 

"Trusting  you  may  escape  all  the  calamities  incident  to  your  position  and  enjoy  a  rich 
reward  for  all  your  love  and  sacrifice, 

"  I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

"  ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

"C.  M.  Scott,  Esq." 
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"Washington,  February  13,  1864. 
"  My  Dear  8ir  :  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  yon  in  many  months. 
Your  last  was  dated  in  July,  from  Vicksburgb  ;  you  had  then  joined  the  naval  squadron  on 
the  Mississippi.  I  answered  immediately,  and  have  since  written.  Last  week  I  wrote 
Mrs.  Scott  to  inquire  what  the  reason  was  that  I  did  not  hear  from  you  again.  I  have  very 
mnch  to  write  of  importance  to  you  at  this  time.   Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once,  if  you 

? lease,  and  give  me  your  present  views  on  the  war,  as  fully  and  freely  as  yon  possibly  can. 
am  in  this  city  for  the  present  season,  and  your  letters  addressed  here  will  reach  me 
promptly. 

"Most  respectfully  and  truly,  yours. 

'A.  E.  CARROLL." 

"437  E  Street,  near  8eventh  Street, 
"Near  General  Post-Office  Department,  March  22,  1865. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  iust  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  20th  instant,  and  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  call ;  indeed,  I  beg  you  not  to  leave  this  city  until  I  see  you.   It  may 
be  of  great  importance. 

"  Truly,  your  friend, 

"  MI88  CARROLL,  of  Mi. 


' '  The  name  on  the  door  is  M.  M.  McGregor,  437  E  street  north. 

"Please  call  immediately  if  you  receive  this  before  half  past  3  p.  m.  If  you  intend  to  re- 
main here  in  this  city,  at  7  o'clock  this  evening.  But  don't  leave  without  calling  ;  and  if 
you  go  to-day  call  any  honr. 

"A.  E.  C." 

fPriTate.  1 

" Dear  Captain:  I  forgot  to  give  you  a  friendly  caution,  which  is  not  to  allude  to  your 
business  here  or  to  cotton  in  any  shape,  for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury  Department  gives 
all  its  instructions  secretly,  and  they  do  this  to  cut  off  all  illicit  trade.   Everything  on  this 
subject  is  confidential.   I  will  explain  fully  when  I  see  you  about  10  in  the  morning. 
"  Your  friend, 

"A.  E.  C." 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  437  E  Street. 

"April  27.  1865. 

"As  I  have  not  heard  (from  you,  I  conclude  to  send  yon  at  once  the  authority  from  the 
Government  to  bring  out  your  own  cotton  free  from  all  tax,  and  have  telegraphed  you  that 
they  are  inclosed  to  Hon.  E.  Bates  as  agreed— not  knowing  your  address. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL. 

"  Capt  Charles  M.  Scott, 

-Saint Louis,  Mississippi  Pilot." 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30,  1868. 

"  Dear  Colonel  :  If  you  can  give  the  bearer  of  this,  Captain  C.  M.  Scott,  employment 
on  one  of  the  suag-boats,  you  will  reward  a  truly  patriotic  man.  Captain  S.  is  one  of 
the  very  few  Union  pilots  who  stood  ready  in  1861  to  help  the  Government,  and  to  de- 
nounce treason.  He  was  with  me  at  Cairo  that  year,  and  was  always  ready  to  run  a  boat 
wherever  it  was  wanted,  regardless  of  danger.  I  have  no  donbt  but  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government  then  tells  against  him  in  bis  profession  now,  and  makes  the  stronger  reason 
why  the  Government  should  employ  him. 

"  I  would  be  well  pleased  if  you  coul'l  give  Captain  Scott  a  good  place. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  U.  S.  GRANT, 

"  General. 

■*  To  Colonel  McComb, 

"  United  States  Engineer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  her  pamphlet,  page  3,  and 
ask  them  to  compare  the  letter  she  claims  to  have  laid  before  the  Government,  on  November 
30, 1861,  and  the  letter  of  mine  that  she  published  in  her  communication  to  the  National 
Intelligencer,  on  April  12,  1865,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  presented,  marked  12  to  21 
inclusive.  The  particular  letter  begins  on  page  14  and  ends  on  page  17.  And  again  on 
page  9  of'ber  memorial,  she  acknowledges  herself  as  an  agent  of  the  War  Department,  thus 
corroborating  my  testimony  of  her  and  Judge  Evans  having  informed  me  that  they  were  such 
agents,  which  they  now  deny. 
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Washington,  July  11,  1876. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scott,  L.  D.  Evans  made  the  following  addi- 
tional statement : 

Without  any  definite  recollection  as  to  the  number  ot  bales  of  cotton  claimed,  or  the  na- 
ture of  his  claim,  I  wish  now  to  say  that  the  imputation  that  I  made  any  definite  proposi- 
tion to  him  to  make  out  a  claim  for  a  larger  number  of  bales  than  he  was  entitled  to  is  ab- 
solutely untrue,  and  Captain  Scott  knows  that  it  is  untrue. 

I  may  have  suggested  the  form  for  his  application,  bat  I  have  no  recollection  of  doing  so. 
If  I  did  it  was  for  Miss  Carroll,  and  is  in  her  handwriting.  Doubtless  it  was  understood 
that  in  the  event  of  Captain  Scott's  recovering  his  cotton,  he  was  to  pay  a  certain  per  cent, 
to  Miss  Carroll ;  bat  I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  it 

I  sent  no  note  of  in  vita*  ion  for  Captain  Scott.  I  had  no  reason  for  desiring  to  see  bim  ; 
and  certainly  would  not  have  seen  him  bat  for  the  fact  that  Miss  Carroll  reported  to  me  what 
he  had  said  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River.  If  Captain  Scott  had  at  that 
time  a  plan  of  campaign  which  he  had  matured,  and  kept,  he  did  not  reveal  it  to  me. 

I  did  not  ask  him  to  write  oat  any  plan  to  the  War  Department  to  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
Miss  Carroll. 

I  did  not  etate  that  she  and  myself  were  agents  of  the  Government,  or  that  she  was  leav- 
ing with  dispatches  for  Washington.  I  solemnly  state  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  he  had 
no  plans — no  definite  conception,  immediate  or  remote — that  weald  follow  upon  the  military 
movements.  He  had  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  iu  the  Missis- 
sippi expedition ;  his  knowledge  of  that  river,  as  also  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee, 
was  fall  and  accurate.  I  deemed  the  information  most  important  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulties  of  the  Mississippi,  the  number  of  the  bluffs  from  Cairo  to  Baton  Rouge 
the  character  of  the  contiguous  lands,  whether  swamps  or  overflowed,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  bluffs  were  fortified,  and  some  of  them  very  strongly  ;  the  average  current, 
and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  and  the  head  of 
gunboat  navigation  on  those  rivers ;  the  draught  and  speed  of  the  gunboats. 

This  was  the  sum  of  the  information  he  communicated  in  that  conversation  which  I 
deemed  important,  and  requested  him  to  write  down  for  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  had  stated  it 
was  her  purpose  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  Government  to  change  the  plan  of  campaign. 

Scott  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  I  held  any  commission  from  the  Government.  No 
one  knew  this  outside  the  State  Department  but  General  Fremont,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
Seward's  letter  to  bim  in  reference  to  my  mission  was  published,  some  time  in  1862,  that  it 
became  known. 


APPLEBY,  September  22,  1861. 
Mr  Dear  Miss  C. :  I  will  thank  you  very  much  if  you  will  send  me  a  couple  of  hundred 
copies  of  your  Reply  to  Breckinridge,  with  bill  of  expenses  for  the  same.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  that  yon  should  furnish  yonr  publications  gratis  any  longer.  I  told  our  friends  in 
Baltimore  last  week  that  the  Union  State  Committee  must  go  to  work  and  send  yonr  docu- 
ments over  the  entire  State  if  they  expect  to  carry  this  election.  Mr.  Mayer  and  Mr.  Fickey, 
of  tbe  committee,  said  tbey  would  make  application  to  you  immediately  and  pay  for  all  you 
can  supply.  No  money  can  ever  pay  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  State  and  the  country 
in  this  terrible  crisis,  but  I  trust  and  believe  the  time  will  come  when  all  will  know  the  debt 
they  owe  you. 

I  saw  toe  doctor  yesterday  ;  said  the  family  were  all  well.  My  family  send  their  warm- 
est regards  to  you. 

Please  excuse  brevity,  and  believe  me,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

THOS.  H.  HICKS. 


Baltimore,  October  2,  1861. 

Miss  Carroll  :  If  yon  could  let  me  have  more  of  your  last  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  Breck- 
inridge, I  could  use  them  with  great  effect.  I  have  distributed  from  my  house  on  Camden 
street  all  the  committee  could  furnish  me.  I  set  my  son  at  the  door  with  paper  and  pencil, 
and  five  hundred  men  called  for  it  in  one  day.  These  men  are  the  bone  ana  sinew  of  the 
city,  wanting  to  know  which  army  to  enter.  Please  send  as  many  as  yon  can  spare.  They 
go  like  hot  cakes. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  TILGHMAN. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  of  Maryland, 
informing  ma  she  is  going  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  a  comparative  stranger,  and  desh- 
ing  an  introduction  to  some  one  of  the  eminent  publicists  of  your  famous  city. 
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I  venture  to  present  her  to  70a,  sir,  first,  as  an  unquestionable  lady  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal standing  and  family  connection ;  second,  as  a  person  of  superior  mind,  highly  culti- 
vated, especially  in  the  solids  of  American  literature,  political  history,  and  constitutional 
law ;  third,  of  strong  will,  indomitable  courage,  and  patient  labor  ;  guided  by  the  light 
of  her  own  understanding,  she  seeks  truth  among  the  mixed  material  of  other  minds,  and, 
having  found  it,  maintains  it  against  all  obstacles  ;  fourth  and  last,  a  writer  fluent,  cogent, 
and  abounding  with  evidence  of  patient  investigation  and  original  thought.  I  commend 
her  to  your  courtesy,  less  for  the  delicate  attentions  proper  for  the  drawing-room  than  for 
the  higher  communion  of  congenial  students  alike  "  devoted  to  the  good  of  tho  common- 
wealth." 

With  the  greatest  respect,  1  remain,  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

EDWARD  BATES. 

Hon.  Isaac  Hazlehurst, 

Philadelphia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  5,  1874. 
Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  did  not  receive  your  polite  note  and  the  pamphlet  in  relation  to 
your  claim  till  this  morning.  *  *  *  The  statement  of  your  case  is  very  strong,  both 
as  to  tho  clear  proof  of  "  value  received  "  from  you  by  the  Government,  and  on  which  was 
founded  its  promise  to  pay,  and  as  to  the  favorable  opinions  of  your  literary  and  military 
services  expressed  by  leading  men.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  woman,  not  born  to 
sovereign  sway,  has  done  so  much  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  her  country,  and  that  not 
by  cheap  valor,  like  Joan  ot  Arc,  but  by  rare  mental  ability.  As  a  Mary  lander,  I  am  proud 
that  the  "Old  Maryland  Line  "  was  so  worthily  represented  by  you  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Union. 

Yon  would  have  had  your  substantial  reward  long  ago  but  for  the  very  absurd  opinion  that 
by  some  fixed  mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  labor  done  by  women  is  worth  less  than  precisely 
similar  labor  done  by  men.  You  should  persist  in  your  just  claim,  if  only  to  establish  the 
principle  that  the  value  of  work  should  be  estimated  according  to  its  merits,  and  not  with 
reference  to  the  worker.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  your  demand  on  the  Government, 
you  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  people.  , 
Very  respectfully, 

SAM'L  T.  WILLIAMS. 


Buffalo,  November  25,  1871. 
My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  remember  well  your  visit  to  this  city  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
and  your  criticisms  on  the  military  operations  in  the  West.    I  cannot,  after  such  a  distance 
of  time,  recall  the  details  of  your  conversation,  but  I  see  you  have  a  strong  report  on  the 
matter,  and  sincerely  hope  you  may  be  successful  with  Congress. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


Washington  City,  April  — ,  1862. 
My  Dear  Lady  :  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  last  number  of  your  able  essays  iu  the 
New  York  Times.  The  President  paid  you  a  very  handsome  compliment  in  the  cabinet 
meeting  yesterday  in  reference  to  your  usefulness  to  the  country.  He  handed  your  views 
on  colonization  and  the  proper  point  to  initiate  the  colony,  which  he  said  he  had  requested 
of  you,  to  Secretary  Smith,  and  said  you  had  given  bim  a  better  insight  into  that  whole 
question  than  any  one  beside,  and  you  bad,  on  his  inquiry,  suggested  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  proper  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  advised  the  Secretary  to  get  into  communication 
with  you.  This  was  no  more  than  your  desert,  but,  coming  from  the  President  in  cabinet 
meeting,  it  was  as  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  as  it  is  now  to  communicate  this  to  you. 
With  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  BATES. 


House  of  Representatives,  May  13,  1863. 
MISS  Carroll:  I  send  a  package  by  your  servant  which  came  here  yesterday,  I  sap- 
pose,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  frank  some  of  your  documents  from  here.   If  you  will  excuse 
my  poor  writing,  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  about  you  last  night. "  I  was  there 
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with  some  seven  or  eight  members  of  Congress  and  others,  when  a  note  and  box  came  from 
yon,  with  products  from  Central  America.  He  seemed  much  delighted,  and  read  yonr  letter 
oat  to  as  and  showed  the  contents  of  yonr  box.  He  said,  ' 1  This  Anna  Ella  Carroll  is  the 
head  of  the  Carroll  race.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  she  will  stand  a  good  bit 
taller  than  ever  old  Charles  did."  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  this. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  MITCHELL. 


[Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  100,  Forty-first  Congress,  second  session.] 

Petition  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  praying  compensation  for  suggesting  certain  plans  of  op- 
eration for  the  armies  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  late  roar. 

March  31,  1870. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 

assembled : 

Your  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  being  convinced  at  the  inception  of 
the  rebellion  that  it  would  demand  for  its  overthrow  the  united  exertions  of  all  patriots  of 
every  capacity,  hesitated  not  to  devote  all  her  energies  wholly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union ; 
and,  to  this  end,  wrote  and  published,  at  her  own  expense,  continuously,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  communicated  throughout  the  struggle  im- 
portant facta  and  suggestions  to  those  who  were  officially  charged1  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  for  some  months  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  adminis- 
tration were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been 
devised.  In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  this  exigency,  your  memorialist  made  a  tour  to  the 
West  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and,  after  careful  observation,  became  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  expedition  then  in  course  of  preparation  to  descend  the  Mississippi  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  from  information  elicited  from  steamboat  pilots,  and  other  practical  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  country,  she  was  convinced  that  the  Tennessee  River 
was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  the  vitals  of  the  rebellion  with  our  then  available  forces. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  Government  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  River  instead  of 
the  Mississippi,  she  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  an- 
nexed. That  distinguished  official  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and  said  he  had  no 
donbt  bat  she  was  right ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  informed  her  that  she 
had  saved  the  country  incalculable  millions,  and  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  Congress.  Your  memorialist  is  not  advised  as  to  how  that  paper  was  used  by  the  War 
Department,  bat  she  does  believe  that  it  caused  the  Tennessee  River  to  be  adopted  as  the 
strategical  line  in  1862,  and  thereby  influenced  most  materially  the  destinies  of  the  war. 

Therefore,  if  the  facts  herein  recited  shall,  upon  the  investigation  of  Congress,  prove  to 
be  well  grounded,  your  memorialist  would  respectfully  ask  for  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  service. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

March  So.  1870. 


Copy  of  paper  laid  before  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  by  Miss  A. 
E.  Carroll,  Notember  30,  1861. 

The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  grave  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee  River. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  eastern  part,  or  farming  interests  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  are 
generally  loyal,  while  the  middle  aud  western  parts,  or  what  are  called  the  planting  dis- 
tricts, are  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors,  but,  except  in  the  extreme  western  parts,  the  Union 
sentiment  still  lives.  Now  all  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the 
Mississippi  River  is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that 
river  many  battles  must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be 
made  on  the  enmy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and 
is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by 
the  river  from  Faducah  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be 
taken  without  great  danger  aud  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  tact  that  our  boats, 
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if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away 
from  the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun 
the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his 
supplies. 

Vow,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for,  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  tmmy's  lines  in  (too,  by  reach- 
ing the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hundred 
miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles  north- 
east, and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement  in 
this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire  the  loyal  hearts 
in  East  Tennessee,  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well  exe- 
cuted, it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the 
rebels  ground  their  hopes  of  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  mon  in  Tennessee  would  euable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an 
arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and 
if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight 
miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tus- 
cumbia, only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  in- 
tersecting with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennessee  River 
has  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  "  shoalest*'  bar,  and,  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  follows  from  the  above  tacts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key 
to  the  war  in  the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  un- 
derstood by  the  superiors  in  command. 


Senate  report  No.  339,  Forty-fl  -*t  Csagre<s.  third  «e<«liu.    In  the  3 mate  of  the  United  State*.  February  2, 

1871,  ordeed  to  be  printed. 

;Mr.  Howard  made  the  following  report,  (to  accompany  bill  S.  No.  1293 :) 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the  Militia,  to  whom  were  referred  the  memorial  and 
papers  of  Miss  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  claiming  to  hate  furnished  the  Government  with  the  in- 
formation which  caused  the  change  in  the  military  expedition  which  was  preparing  in  1861  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  River  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee  River,  submit  the  following  re- 
port : 

Miss  Carroll  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hou.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,on 
the  30th  of  November,  1861,  the  following  paper  : 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eastern  part,  or  farming  interests  ot  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  generally  loyal,  while  the  middle  and  western  parts,  or  what  are  called  the  plant- 
ing districts,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors,  but  except  in  the  extreme  western  parts  the 
Union  sentiment  still  lives.  Now,  all  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate 
that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention. 
On  that  river  many  battles  must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression 
can  be  made  on  the  enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama, 
and  is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  mile* 
by  the  river  from  Paducah  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the 
Mississippi.  We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  can- 
not be  taken  without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our 
boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him  and 
away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  ouly  have 
begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have  to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives 
his  supplies. 

"  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  teudency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
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dred  miles  due  west,  and  do  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscnmbia  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement 
in  this  direction  wonld  do  more  to  relieve  oar  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire  the  loyal 
hearts  in  East  Tennessee,  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well 
executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the 
rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  The  Tennessee  river  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 

f hia  and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  tonch- 
og  the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming 
an  arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and 
if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight 
miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscum- 
bia,  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  At  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersect- 
ing with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has 
never  leas  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  shoalest '  bar,  and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  fellows  from  the  above  facts,  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in 
the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the 
superiors  in  command." 

That  this  plan  as  suggested  was  adopted,  we  submit  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  theu  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"  United  Statu  Senate  : 

"On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial ; 
which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On 
my  return  from  the  Southwest  in  1862,  I  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memo- 
rial, that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it 
entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"THOS.  A.  SCOTT. 

"Philadelphia,  June  24, 1870." 

The  affidavit  of  Hon.  Lemuel  D.Evans,  of  Texas,  at  present  chief  justice  of  that  State, 
states  that  he  was  intrusted  by  our  Government  with  a  confidential  mission  to  the  Mexican 
border  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  proceeded  to  Saint  Louis,  the 
then  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  and  as  the  success  of  his  mission  depended 
on  the  movements  of  the  Army  in  that  military  department,  it  became  his  business  to  obtain 
accurate  information,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  remained  in  Saint  Louis  until  some 
time  in  November.  This  deponent  states  that  Miss  Carroll  was  in  Saint  Louis  in  October 
and  November,  seeking  information,  as  she  claimed  and  as  he  believes,  in  aid  of  the  Union ; 
that  Be  held  many  conversations  with  her  on  the  military  and  political  situation  ;  that  there 
was  boarding  in  the  same  hotel  with  Miss  Carroll  a  Mrs.  Scott,  a  lady  who  seemed  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  whose  husband  was  then  a  pilot  on  the  steamer  Mem- 
phis, one  of  the  transports  in  the  expedition  designed  to  descend  the  Mississippi. 

A  few  days  afler  tbe  battle  of  Belmont  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Scott,  came  to  the  hotel,  when 
Miss  Carroll  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  through  his  wife,  and  becoming  impressed 
with  the  value  of  his  special  knowledge,  she  requested  deponent  to  join  in  the  interview  and 
to  interrogate  Mr.  Scott,  which  he  did  at  great  length,  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  Cumberland  Rivers ;  and  in  reply  he  stated  that  it  was  his  opiuion,  in  which  all 
the  pilots  connected  with  tbe  expedition  concurred,  that  it  wonld  be  next  to  impossible  to 
open  the  Mississippi  with  the  gunboats.  He  mentioned  one  pilot  who  had  been  familiar 
with  these  waters  for  forty  years.  He  stated  that  it  was  entirely  practicable  for  the  gunboats 
to  ascend,  at  favorable  stages  of  water,  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville,  and,  at  all  stages,  the 
Tennessee  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Muscle  Shoals.  Miss  Carroll  requested  Mr.  Scott  to  write  down 
for  her  the  principal  facts  which  she  had  elicited,  and  also  requested  him  to  communicate  to 
her  bis  observations  during  his  connection  with  the  expedition;  to  do  which  he  at  first  de- 
clined, on  tbe  ground  of  defective  education,  as  he  alleged,  but  finally  he  consented.  On 
Miss  Carroll's  return  from  tbe  West  she  prepared  and  submitted  to  deponent  for  his  opinion 
the  plan  of  tbe  Tennessee  River  expedition  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial.  Being  a  native  and 
resident  of  that  section  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with 
the  Tennessee  River,  deponent  was  convinced  of  the  vast  military  importance  of  her  paper, 
and  advised  her  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  the  same  before  the  War  Department,  which  she 
did  on  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861. 
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"January  5,  1862. 

"  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott, 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern  guns— only  two— or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  motion,  which  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats 
at  anchor  would  be  a  target,  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve,  and  benefit  thereby. 

"  The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buckner 
would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.    He  would  be  obliged  to  back 
out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  be  did  not,  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear  and  compel  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms. 
*'  Very  truly, 

"ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL." 

Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Ex-United  States  Senator  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  states  that  he  has  always  understood  that  it  was  the  information  Miss  Carroll  gave 
that  caused  the  change  in  the  expedition  that  was  to  be  sent  down  the  Mississippi  River,  from 
-that  river  to  the  Tennessee ;  that  a  copy  of  Miss  Carroll's  paper  was  shown  him  immediately 
after  the  success  of  the  campaign,  by  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio ;  that  he  knows 
how  highly  the  information  and  services  of  this  lady  were  appreciated  by  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Stanton,  and  has  heard  them  both  say  that  she  ought  to  be  liberally  rewarded  ; 
that  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  will,  no  doubt,  corroborate 
-what  he  states,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  he  knows  Secretary  Stanton  would  were  he 
living.  "Her  labors,"  he  adds,  "were  attended  with  great  expense,  as  they  extended 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war ;  "  that  he  is  glad  to  hear  that  her  claim  is  before  Con- 
gress, and  as  her  services  were  most  beneficial  to  the  Government,  her  claim  is  just,  and  he 
topes  will  be  liberally  considered  by  that  body. 

In  preferring  her  claim,  Miss  Carroll  says : 

-"My  claim  to  having  originated  this  movement  receives  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that  no  military  man  has  ever  controverted  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  no  educated 
-gentleman  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river, 
and  run  from  the  very  center  of  the  rebellion  north,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  significance  of  this  knowledge  bad  not  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one, 
and  my  special  claim  to  merit  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Government  how  this 
knowledge  could  be  made  available.  In  preferring  my  claim  to  this  I  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility detract  from  our  brave  and  heroic  commanders,  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much ; 
and  so  far  from  opposing  me,  I  believe  that  as  a  class  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  me  or 
any  one  properly  rewarded  according  to  the  part  performed  in  this  mighty  drama," 

From  the  high  social  position  of  this  lady  and  established  ability  as  a  writer  and  thinker, 
she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in  behalf  of 
liberty  and  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the  darkest  hours  in 
that  State's  history  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  throughout  the  struggle  were 
eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to  arouse  and  invigorate 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Some  of  these  publications  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and 
for  this  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  pub- 
lication, which  ought  to  have  been  paid  ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  Bubjoiu  the  following 
statement  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 

"Philadelphia,  January  28, 1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority  then 
exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No  price 
was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberality 
to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render." 
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On  the  15th  of  Jane,  1870,  Hon'.  Thomas  A.  Scott  addressed  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard, 
United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  says : 

"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  Tear  1861  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  now  that  the  Government  ought  to  reward 
her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf  to  ronse  the  people  against  the  rebellions 
action  of  the  South.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some  measure  that  will  give  Miss  Car- 
roll what  she  is  certainly  entitled  to. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Miss  Carroll  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  troubles,  and  especially  at  that  important  epoch  of  the  war  to  which 
her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  this  service  were  borne  by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  Congress,  and  consequently  report  a  bill  for  her  relief. 

The  above  report  is  published  by  authority  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee of  this  Forty-second  Congress. 
July  13,  1871. 


[Senate  MU.  Doc.  No.  167,  Forty -meond  CongreM,  second  WMlon.  ] 

Memorial  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  asking  compensation  for  service  rendered  the  United  Slates 

in  the  tear  of  the  rebellion. 

June  8,  1872.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 

assembled : 

It  is  a  fact  well  remembered  theft  in  the  autumn  of  1861  very  great  solicitude  was  felt  both 
by  the  Government  and  the  people  in  regard  to  the  expedition  to  open  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  also  remembered  that  that  expedition  was  changed  aud  diverted  up  the  Tennessee  River. 
On  whose  motion  or  suggestion  that  change  was  brought  about  is  less  generally  known. 

Your  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  claims  to  have  furnished  this  information  and  plan. 
From  her  memorial  to  your  honorable  bodies  on  the  28th  of  March,  1870,  she  begs  leave  to 
make  the  following  extracts : 

"  Your  memorialist  being  convinced  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  that  it  would  de- 
mand for  its  overthrow  the  united  exertions  of  all  patriots,  of  every  capacity,  hesitated  not  to 
devote  all  her  energies  wholly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  ;  and,  to  this  end,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, at  her  own  expense,  continuously,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  communicated  throughout  the  struggle  important  facts  and  suggestions  to 
those  who  were  officially  charged  with  the  maintenance  or  the  Government. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  for  some  months  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  administra- 
tion were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  advised. 
In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  this  exigency,  your  memorialist  made  a  tour  to  the  West  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  and,  after  careful  observation,  became  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  expedition  then  in  course  of  preparatiao  to  descend  the  Mississippi  could  not  succeed, 
and  from  information  elicited  from  steamboat-pilots,  and  other  practical  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  country,  she  was  convinced  that  the  Tennessee  River 
was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  the  vitals  of  the  rebellion  with  our  then  available  forces  ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  Government  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  River  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Tbomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1661,  the  paper  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 
That  distinguished  official  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  but 
she  was  right ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  informed  her  that  she  bad  saved 
the  country  incalculable  millions,  and  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  she  addressed  the  War  Department  a  second  letter,  urging 
an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  she  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Stanton  advising  the  occupancy  of  Vicksburgh.  Again,  in  October,  1862, 
she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  showing  that  Vicksburgh  could  not  be  reduced  by  the 
river  expedition.  This  memorial  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the 
Senate,  they  reported  unanimously,  in  January,  1871,  in  favor  of  her  claim,  which  was  made 
through  the  late  Senator  Howard,  but  Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill  was  reached. 

Since  that  time  new  testimony  has  been  secured  and  new  evidence  developed,  making 
more  manifest  the  magnitude  of  the  service  and  BtreDgthing  her  confidence,  as  she  again  ap- 
peals to  Congress  for  its  adequate  recognition.  She  is  permitted  to  furnish  facts  and  testimony 
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from  mon  of  the  highest  position,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  enjoying  the  amplest  means 
of  information. 

The  first  is  Hon.  L.  D.  Evans,  present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  who. 
in  the  autumn  of  1861,  was  intrusted  by  our  Government  with  a  confidential  mission  to  the 
Mexican  border  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande ;  and  as  the  success  of  his  mission  depended  on 
the  movements  of  the  Army  in  the  Southwest,  it  became  his  business  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  with  this  view  remained  in  Saint  Louis 


your  memorialist  conceived  and  perfected  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Department,  which  he 
rally  and  faithfully  describes. 

The  next,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  testifies  from  his  personal 
knowledge  that  not  only  was  the  information  and  plan  that  changed  the  expedition  which  was 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  transfer  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  furnished  by  your  memorialist  and  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  he  himself  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  West  for  the  express  purpose  of 
contributing  his  services  in  aid  of  its  execution ;  and  that,  in  the  campaigns  which  followed, 
the  plan  of  your  memorialist  was  substantially  carried  out. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  "Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,"  and  afterward 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  had  necessarily  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  whose  unquestioned  reputation  for  probity  leaves  no  doubt 
concerning  any  statement  he  may  make,  not  only  recognizes  and  indorses  the  claim  of  your 
petitioner,  hut  confirms  the  fact  that  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  did  also* 

The  first  paper  addressed  the  War  Department  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee 
River  and  thence  south  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secre- 
of  War,  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles 
must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the  enemy, 
all  of  wheh  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navigable  for 
medium-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  In  Alabama,  and  is  open  to  navigation 
all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Paducah 
on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  ad  vantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should  avoid 
the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  groat  danger 
and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends. 
But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have 
to  fight  to  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia  in  Nerth  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement 
in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire  the  loyal 
hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If  well 
executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  those  formidable  fortifications  on  which  the 
rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile,  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Uuion  cause. 

"  The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east, 
touching  the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama, 
forming  an  arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ala- 
bama, and  if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is 
but  eight  miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes 
through  Tuscumbia,  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles 
above,  intersecting  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stephenson.  The  Tennes- 
see River  has  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  sboalest '  bar.  and,  during 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi 
the  key  to  the  war  in  the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is 
not  understood  by  the  superiors  in  command." 

The  second  paper,  urging  an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee,  bears  date  ou  the  5th 
of  January,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  lebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
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again  to  recur  to  tbe  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you ;  beside,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be 
done  by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern  they  would  lose  the 
advantage  of  motion,  which  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gun- 
boats at  anchor  would  he  a  target,  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve,  and  bone- 
fit  thereby. 

"  Tbe  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  nee  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  be  did  not  our  force  could  take  Nashville  In  his  rear  and  compel 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

Tbe  next  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  of  May,  1862, 
advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgb : 

*  •  •  "It  will  be  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rebels  in  the  event  of  Beauregard's  defeat, 
to  send  a  large  column  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  country  for  subsistence, 
where  beef  and  wheat  abound.  This  can  be  defeated  by  strongly  occupying  Vicksburgh 
and  plying  a  gunboat  to  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.    *  * 

"Whether  the  impending  battle  in  North  Mississippi  should  occur  at  Corinth  or  within 
the  area  of  a  hundred  miles,  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  will  retreat  by  the  Yazoo 
River  and  by  the  railroad  to  Vicksburgh,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  will  take  the  railroad 
through  Louisiana  into  Texas.  *  •  *  She  also  handed  Mr.  Watson  a  letter  on  Monday, 
giving  information  that  the  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  transports  had  been  sent  up  tbe  Yazoo 
from  Memphis  and  Vicksburgh  for  tbe  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  securing  the  rebels'  re- 
treat from  our  pursuing  army." 

In  October,  1862,  she  wrote  tbe  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the 
hands  of  Hon.  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgb : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgb,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  this  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the 
reason  that  the  river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank 
range  of  their  guna — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the 
batteries  that  crown  the  bills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the 
range  of  our  fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of 
so  little  apparent  strength  has  been  able  to  resist  tbe  combined  fleets  of  tbe  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of 
tbe  railroad  to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as 
well  as  tbe  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line ;  and  by  another  movement  of 
onr  army  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  onr  gunboats 
on  Mobile,  the  Confederate  forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fly  east  of  the  Tombigbee. 

"Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  that 
entire  country,  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  Confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise 
of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and 
we  desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh,  and  the  Vicksburgh- 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  for  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

THE  CONCEPTION  AND  PRESENTATION  OP  THE  PLAN. 

Having  placed  before  you  the  several  communications  made  to  the  Government  in  behalf 
of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  respectfully  and  earnestly  calls  your  attention 
to  the  following  evidence  above  referred  to.  The  first  is  tbe  statement  of  Judge  Evans, 
present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas : 

"Washington,  April  27,  1872. 
"  Sir  :  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
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I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  practicability  and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee 
River  into  Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

"It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a 
strength  and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together 
with  our  failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more 
and  more  imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  mili- 
tary advantage  before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  South,  and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the 
Union,  we  must  in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  that  would  satisfy  the 
country,  and  convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the 
rebellion. 

"  To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  tbe  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of 
information  in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  particularly  interested  in  the  success  of 
our  arms,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her  upon  the  military  and  political  situa- 
tion in  that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  tbe  ex- 
pedition preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  therefore  able  from  personal  knowledge  to 
state  tbe  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught 
and  presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  conception  which  is  embodied  in  this  plan 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle  of  November,  1861,  in  conversation 
with  Captain  Scott,  a  pilot-  on  one  of  the  transports  connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend 
the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in 
the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her 
husband  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical 
steamboat-men,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for 
him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who 
were  familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government 
should  direct  the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very 
earnest  and  animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that 
section,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee 
River,  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  imme- 
diately introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all 
his  special  facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  but  did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined  from  want  of 
education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  writes  from  Saint  Louis  to  Attorney- 
General  Bates,  and  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  the 
change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her  arrival  in 
Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  appended  to 
her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature,  placed  the 
same  in  the  hands'of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her  name 
being  known  in  its  connection. 

"She  communicated  to  tbe  pilot,  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  tbe  information  be  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  pa- 
per on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in 
Mr.  Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding 
her  in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States 
which  hung  in  her  parlor  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  south- 
ward, the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of 
Mobile  Bay;  and  when  Henry  fell  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of 
going  either  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  She  has  no  cony  of  this  letter,  out  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  it  in  her  letter  in  the  autumn  of  1662,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh.  She 
has,  howerer,  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  tbe  Secretary  of  War  on  the  14th  of  May, 
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1862,  in  anticipation  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  advising  the  occupation  of 
Vicksburgh. 

"  Again,  in  the  antamn  of  1862,  learning  that  an  expedition  was  prepared  to  attack  Vicks- 
burgh from  the  river,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  showing  the  impracticability  of 
taking  Vicksburgh  from  the  river,  and  stated  that  the  true  line  of  attack  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad  to  Jackson. 

NO  PREVIOUS  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

"In  conclusion, I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  up  to  the 
time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  mili- 
tary mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the 
Cumberland  to  Nashville,  and  thenoe  overland,  bat  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
on  that  line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened,  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  de- 
stroyed. 

"  It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus 
and  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  immediate  evacua- 
tion and  bring  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

ITS  ADOPTION  AND  EXECUTION  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  proof  that  the  Mississippi  expedition  was  changed  and  the  Tennessee  River  campaign 
was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  and  plan  of  your  memorialist,  she  offers  the 
following  testimony  from  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  United  States  Senate,  15th  of 
June,  1870,  says  : 

"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered 
in  the  year  186 1,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  re- 
ward her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
some  measure  that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1870,  he  addressed  Senator  Howard,  as  follows  : 
"Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  United  States  Senate : 

"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial,  which 
plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln,  and  its  general  ideas  were 
adopted.  -On  my  return  from  the  Southwest,  in  1862, 1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states 
in  her  memorial,  that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions, 
and  that  it  entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  THOS.  A.  SCOTT." 

Again,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  Colonel  Scott  addressed  the  following  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate : 

"Philadelphia,  May  1, 1872. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  186 J,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  South,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  And,  after  Secretary  Stanton's  ap- 
pointment, I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective 
force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  con- 
solidation into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated. 

"  This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army,  and,  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carrol],  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

**  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services 
to  the  country. 

"Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

•*  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  United  States  Senate." 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  SECRETARY  STANTON,  AND  HON.  B.  F.  WADE'S  RECOGNITION. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  your  memorialist  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  when  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate : 

"Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"Miss  Carroll:  I  cannot  take  leave  of  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  Stato  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty  as 
ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might 
instance  the  expedition  up  the  Tenuessee  River. 

"The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks  duringthe  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I 
doubt  not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Cougress  at  that  period. 

"  I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  coufer 
on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"  B.  F.  WADE." 


On  the  28th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Wade  addressed  the  following  letter : 
"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  abandoned,  ana  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  MisB  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put  in  my  hands 
im mediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its  author, 
I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this  plan 
was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern  part  of 
Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception,  and  was  afterward 
carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions.  Secretary 
Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's  service  to 
the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appreciation  of  this 
service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by  her  influence  and 
ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government  would  reward  her 
liberally  for  the  same,  in  which  wish  I  most  fully  concur. 

"B.  F.  WADE." 


To  this  unequivocal  testimony  of  these  eminent  men,  your  memorialist  only  adds  that  lier 
claim  to  having  originated  this  movement  receives  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  no 
military  man  has  ever  controverted  it.  No  educated  gentleman  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  geographical  fact  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river,  and  ran  from  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  rebellion  north,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  knowledge  had  not  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one,  and  my  special  claim 
to  merit  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Government  how  this  knowledge  could  be 
made  available.  In  preferring  my  claim  to  this,  I  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  detract  from 
our  brave  and  heroic  commanders,  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much ;  and,  so  far  from 
opposing  me,  I  believe  that,  as  a  class,  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  me,  or  any  one,  properly 
rewarded,  according  to  the  part  performed  in  this  mighty  drama. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  in  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate : 

"From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  t  he  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  duriug  the 
darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history,  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  aud  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.   It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  July  session  of  Congress,  in  1861,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
delivered  in  the  Senate  the  representative  speech  of  the  South,  charging  that  the  North  had 
waged  the  war,  &c.  To  this  speech  your  memorialist  made  reply,  which  was  largely  circu- 
lated nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  from  whom  she  received  cordial  acknowledg- 
ments. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General  of  the  Uuited  States,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1861, alludes  to  it  thus: 

"I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  the  reading  of  your  most  admi- 
rable reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to 
thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable. 
The  President  received  the  copy  left  for  him  and  lequests  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your 
able  support. 

"  This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the 
present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your 
excellent  pamphlet. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said : 

"  Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclu- 
sive. I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  pretent  time,  as  I  am  sure 
its  perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 

Some  other  publications  were  prepared  by  Miss  Carroll,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department,  and  for  these  she  preferred  a  claim  of  some  $5,000  to  re-imburae  her  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  composition,  publication,  and  distribution  of  the  same,  which  was 
never  fully  paid.  As  evidence  of  this  the  following  statement  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  subjoined : 

"Philadelphia,  January  28, 1663. 

"  All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority  then 
exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No  price 
was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient  liberal- 
ity to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"  I  thought  them  then,  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country. 

"THOMAS A.  SCOTT." 
EXPRESSIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  STATESMEN  AND  JURISTS. 

Some  question  arising  as  to  the  full  amount  claimed,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  the  matter 
to  some  distinguished  statesmen  and  jurists.  The  opinions  of  some  of  whom  are  hereto  an- 
nexed.  The  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"  I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity 
and  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with 
liberality/' 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5, 1862,  said : 
"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.    Were  I  Secretary  of  War  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 
Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said: 
"  I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would 
be  settled  to  your  satisfaction,  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to 
me  of  yoor  services  to  the  country.   And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
fudge  of  the  money  value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  bad 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  aud  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Lnion  man  as  my  successor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  country 
ever  went  through." 
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Hon.  Charles  O' Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said: 
"  Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  bat 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are  clearly 
stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct, 
and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  assent, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  ib  view.  I  consider  the  charges  quite  moderate." 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said : 

"  From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate." 

The  late  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said  : 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  and 
valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1962,  said: 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 

Of  these  publications  the  report  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  says : 

"Some  of  these  publications  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department, 
and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
their  publication,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  state- 
ment from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

"  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Miss  Carroll  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  troubles,  and  especially  at  that  important  epoch  of  the  war  to  which 
her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  this  service  were  borne  by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  Congress.  "  ' 

Hon.  Judge  A.  8.  Diven,  then  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  who  had  introduced  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1862,  said : 

"I  cannot  withhold  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  read  your  publications,  nor  for- 
bear the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your  powers 
of  argument  seldom  met  with.  There  is  in  them  so  much  judicial  learning,  with  so  compre- 
hensive and  concise  a  style  of  communication.  Go  on,  madam,  in  aiding  the  cause  to  which 
you  are  devoting  your  talents  ;  your  country  needs  the  labor  of  all  her  defenders.  The  time 
will  come  when  your  labors  will  be  appreciated." 

If  upon  the  consideration  of  the  facts  and  testimony  herein  presented  Congress  shall  find 
her  claim  to  be  just,  your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  compensation  commensurate  with 
the  service. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

June,  1872.> 


MISS  CARROLL'S  CLAIM  BEFORE  CONGRESS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1862. 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  reported  (document  337.)  through  the  late  Senator  Howard,  that  Miss  Carroll "  fur- 
nished the  Government  the  information  which  caused  the  change  of  the  military  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  in  18S1,  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee 
River."  And  the  aforesaid  committee  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session,  (docu- 
ment 167,)  reported  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim.  In  addition  to  this  positive  proof, 
we  herewith  submit  the  testimony  of  all  the  historians,  and  from  all  official  documents  which 
bears  npon  the  military  operations  of  that  part  of  the  civil  war,  . 

This  evidence  conclusively  establishes— 

First.  That  at  the  last  of  November,  1861,  when  Miss  Carroll  suggested  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign,  the  Government  was  operating  upon  a  different 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion. 

Second.  That  the  idea  of  transferring  the  Armies  up  the  Tennessee  River,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  bad  not  occurred  to  any  military  mind. 

Third.  That  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Corinth, 

Srevented  intervention  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  by  European  powers,  and  was  the 
ecisive  campaign  of  the  war. 

Until  the  report  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  set  forth  the  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  it  was  not  known  to  any  historian  that  Miss  Carroll  had  any  agoncy  in 
inaugurating  that  movement.  In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  one  individ- 
ual and  another,  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  question,  we 
give  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  special  subject. 
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We  introduce  first  Dr.  Draper,  as  giving  more  minutely  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy  and  the  aspect  of  the  war. 
Draper's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  (vol.  1,  pp.  135  to  217:) 

"  The  question  arose  before  the  National  Government  how  it  should  reduce  this  insurgent 
population—*  population  brave  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  accomplish  its  intention,  if 
only  rich  enough  ;  but  rifles,  cannon,  munitions  of  every  kind,  had  to  be  brought  from 
abroad.      •  » 

"  Three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  might  perhaps  be  raised  by  the  slave  force.  This  would 
go  far  to  .supply  these  wants  if  it  had  unobstructed  transit  across  the  sea. 

"  Such  considerations  decided  the  National  Government  that  a  closure  of  the  southern  ports, 
or  the  blockade,  was  the  correct  antagonism.  In  the  urgeucy  of  the  momeut,  a  blockade  was 
adopted  ;  thus  the  character  or  aspect  of  the  war  was  quickly  manifested. 

"  It  mast  shut  up  hermetically  an  area  of  733,144  square  miles  ;  it  must  gnard  by  armies 
an  interior  boundary  line  of  7,031  miles  in  length,  ana  by  ships  a  coast  line  of  3,523  miles, 
ashore  line  of  25,414  miles,  that  is  actually  more  than  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
earth-24,895  milea. 

"Was  not  this  a  vast  siege  throwing  into  nothingness  all  preceding  sieges  in  the  world's  his- 
tory* The  issue  turned  on  this:  Had  the  Government  sufficient  physical  force  to  maintain 
inch  a  beleaguring  7  Could  it  make  the  Atlantic  an  impenetrable  sea  ?  But  more,  it  must 
arrest  ingress  and  egress  along  the  northern  front  of  the  border  States,  and  along  the  west 
front  of  the  tiers  of  the  Mississippi  regions.  To  accomplish  this,  it  mnst  call  into  existence 
powerful  navies  and  vast  armies.  We  may  then  excuse  the  incredulity  with  which  foreign 
nations  regarded  the  attempt  of  the  republic  to  carry  out  her  intention  of  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence twelve  millions  of  people  intrenched  in  what  seemed  to  be  impregnable  works. 

"  Bat  it  was  not  merely  a  passive  encircling  of  the  confederacy  which  was  needed  ;  there 
must  also  be  offensive  and  aggressive  movements.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
what  were  the  proper  points  for  the  application  of  force,  and  which  the  correct  lines  for  its 
direction. 

"At  this  time  the  military  topography  of  the  country  was  little  known,  and  many  mistakes 
were  made  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

"  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  political  object  of  the  West.  The  capture  of 
Richmond  that  of  the  East ;  but  in  a  military  sense  neither  could  in  itself  be  decisive,  and  so 
far  as  they  were  objects  of  warlike  operations  they  could  both  be  mistakes,  (p.  135. )  *  * 

"Daring  1661  the  Government  had  no  just  conception  of  the  form  the  war  must  necessarily 
assume  in  order  to  obtain  decisive  results.  Political  considerations  completely  outweighed 
the  military  ones.   This  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  cabinet  were  drawn  from  civil  life. 

"  Tbey  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  great  victory  won  at  a  decisive  point  satisfies  a  thousand  dis- 
tant political  demands  ;  it  had  yet  to  see  the  Mississippi  opened,  not  in  its  stream,  but  far  in 
its  rear."* 

This  campaign  opened  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis— cut  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  two. 

"At  first  it  was  supposed  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  must  be  accomplished  by  operations 
on  its  waters,  an  opinion  much  strengthened  by  the  brilliant  success  of  Farragut  in  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans.  But  that  officer  was  destined  to  see  the  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method  by  the  attack  he  made  at  Vicksburgh,  when  not  a  single  gun  was  dismantled, 
and  only  seven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  •  •  •  • 

"  Let  us  look  into  the  recesses  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is  a  long  line  of  railroad  reaching 
from  Memphis  to  Charleston  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  only  complete  east  and  west  bond 
connecting  the  Confederacy  through  its  breadth.  What  if  this  line  were  snapped  1  (p.  139, 
vol.11.)  It  could  be  severing  the  Confederacy.  The  Atlantic  portion  would  be  parted 
from  the  Mississippi  portion.  The  unity  of  the  Confederacy  then  hung  upon  a  very  slender 
thread. 

"  To  avoid  the  catastrophe  which  must  follow  its  rupture,  the  enemy  has  established,  par- 
allel to  it  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  it,  a  military  line,  consisting  of  fortresses, 
armies,  and  an  intrenched  camp.  That  military  line  extends  from  Columbus  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  to  Bowling  Green. 

"  The  work  of  an  assailant  is  therefore  manifestly  to  burst  through  the  military  line  and 
break  the  railroad  beyond. 

"  But,  furthermore,  there  is  a  navigable  river,  the  Tennessee,  flowing  perpendicularly 
through  the  first  of  these  lines,  and  running  parallel  to  the  second ;  that  is  the  invader's  true 
path,  (p.  140.) 

"  Plainly  along  it,  and  not  down  the  impregnably  fortified  and  impassable  Mississippi, 
blows  fatal  to  the  Confederacy  may  be  delivered.  The  Mississippi  itself  is  not  the  true  line 
of  attack. 

"  Even  if  it  were  seized,  the  great  railroad  is  not  necessarily  touched.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
military  necessity  that  the  strong  fortresses  on  the  Mississippi  must  be  surrendered  on  a 
passage  of  an  army  in  the  rear.  Two  great  events,  therefore,  uecessarily  follow  the  passage 
of  an  army  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  along  the  Tennessee. 

"  1st.  The  bisection  of  the  Confederacy ;  its  eastern  and  western  portions  being  severed. 

"2d.  The  gratification  of  the  popular  demand  that  the  Mississippi  should  be  opened. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  antagonists,  who  threw  themselves  from  the  beginning  on  the  de- 
fensive, recognized,  with  equal  precision,  the  correctness  of  these  principles.    When  o 
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military  line  was  broken  through,  they  attempted  to  establish  a  second  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion. When  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  effectually  severed,  they  made  haste 
to  construct  a  parallel  one  by  completing  the  more  southerly  line  from  Meridian  to  Selma  ; 
this  was,  in  its  turn,  likewise  destroyed.  *  •  So  far  as  military  topography  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  plain  that  decisive  operations  must  commence  near  the  central  region,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  the  east  and  west  line  of  communication,  and  securing  the  stra- 
tegic point,  Chattanooga.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  followed  as  corollary  on  the  suc- 
cessful issue. 

"  The  great  result,  however,  would  be  partitioning  the  Confederacy. 

"  With  the  railroad  untouched,  the  Confederate  government  can  rapidly  mass  its  troops  on 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Mississippi  region,  and  hurl  them,  at  pleasure,  right  or  left  on  their  an- 
tagonists. With  the  railroad  broken,  such  a  movement  must  be  difficult,  perhaps  impracti- 
cable." 

Ascribed  to  General  Halleck  : 

"To  General  Halleck  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  solution  of  the  Mississippi  problem. 
He  showed  that  the  cornet  movement  was  the  march  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee — the 
truth  of  this  principle  strikingly  exemplified  its  correctness,  (vol.  II,  p.  142.) 

"  The  victories  on  that  river  opened  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  military  authority,  had  Halleck 's  army  possessed  the  tenacity  of  Sherman's 
in  1864,  he  could  have  completed  the  opening  by  continuing  his  march  from  Corinth  to 
Mobile. 

"  Such  were  the  views  taken  by  the  national  generals,  who  successfully  solved  the  problem 
of  tbe  military  destruction  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

"So  far  as  military  topography  was  concerned,  it  was  plain  that  decisive  operations  must 
commence  in  the  central  region. 

"  One  evening,  late  in  December,  1861,  Halleck,  Sherman,  and  Cullum  were  conversing  in 
the  Planters'  Hotel,  in  Saint  Louis,  on  the  proper  line  of  invasion.  They  saw  clearly  that 
the  Confederates  meant  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  Halleck  asked,  '  Where  is  their  fine  T" 
Sherman  said,  '  Why,  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus.'  '  Well,  then,  where  is  the  line 
of  attack  ?'    '  Naturally,  tbe  center.'    '  Then  let  us  soe  in  what  direction  it  should  be  made.' 

"A  map  lay  on  the  table.  Halleck  drew  with  a  blue  pencil  a  line  from  Bowling  Green  to 
Columbus,  past  Douelson  and  Henry,  and  another  perpendicular  to  its  center,  which  hap- 
pened to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Tennessee  River.  'There,'  said  he,  'is  the  true  line  of 
attack.' 

"This  forcing  of  the  Confederate  line  would  bring  the  important  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  under  national  control.  It  would  take  in  reverse  the  strong  works  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  could  not  be  reduced  by  mere  naval  attack ;  it  would  open  that  great  river ;  it 
would  permit  the  passage  of  the  national  Array  into  the  recesses  of  the  cotton  States,  and 
expose  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  even  Virginia  to  an  attack  on  an  un- 
protected flank. 

"In determining  the  mode  in  which  this  movement  should  be  carried  into  execution,  it  was 
evident  that  the  essential  point  was  the  seizure  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 
This  implied  tbe  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  on  which  the  Confederates  relied 
for  tbe  protection  of  those  rivers. 

"  The  Confederate  line  of  defense  had  been  intrusted  to  A.  S.  Johnson.  He  was  at  Bowling 
Green  confronting  Buell.  The  fortified  post  of  Columbus,  on  which  the  left  flank  of  the 
confederates  rested,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  They  believed  it 
would  close  the  Mississippi  River  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged.  It  was  in 
charge  of  Polk,  and  had  60,000  force  holding  the  line.  *  •  To  execute  the  proposed  opera- 
tion two  national  armies  were  available.  One  lay  at  Cairo  under  Grant,  and  there  was  with 
it  a  naval  fleet  under  Commodore  Foote.  The  second  was  at  Louisville,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Buell,  with  40,000  men. 

"It  bad  been  intended  that  Grant's  force  should  operate  directly  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
forcing  it  open,  and  that  Buell's  should  strike  at  the  intrenched  camp  at  Bowling  Green. 
If  the  force  there  were  disposed  of,  Nashville  in  its  rear  must  necessarily  be  abandoned. 

"  In  Hal  leek's  view  the  operations  on  the  Tennessee  River  would  accomplish  all  these  re- 
sults If  the  Army  and  the  gunboats  could  force  their  way  up  the  stream,  Columbus  and 
Bowling  Green,  no  matter  how  strong,  must  both  at  once  fall,  and  Nashville  must  share  the 
same  fate  of  iron-clad  gunboats." 

Whoever  may  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  above  paragraphs  with  the  paper  on  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  submitted  by  Miss  Carroll,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee, cannot  out  perceive  the  marvelous  identity  of  the  two. 

We  remark,  secondly,  that  the  paper  of  Miss  Carroll,  pointing  out  the  consequences 
which  would  follow  the  passage  of  an  army  up  the  Tennessee,  and  the  rupture  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  was  in  possession  of  the  Government  one  month  before  the 
interview  referred  to.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  from  this  interview  that  General  Halleck 
contemplated  at  that  time  any  movement  upon  the  Tennessee  River  beyond  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Henry,  and  the  breaking  of  the  railroad  connecting  Columbus  with  Bowling  Green — a 
movement  alike  essential  to  Buell's  march  on  Bowling  Green,  as  to  any  operations  on  the 
Mississippi. 
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Kettell,  io  his  "  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  demonstrates  that  on  any  other  line  than  the 
Tennessee  River  the  South  was,  in  a  military  sense,  the  superior  power. 

"  Until  the  days  of  the  first  Napeleon,  tactics  and  strategy  were  ill-defined.  Tactics  is  as  old 
as  war  itself ;  but  with  numerous  armies  he  deduced  broader  principles  from  more  extended 
facts. 

"Tactics  pertains  to  handling  an  army  in  the  field ;  strategy  projects  the  campaign,  and  di- 
rects the  movements  of  the  army.  The  former  fights,  the  latter  tells  when  and*  where  to 
fight,  and  under  what  circumstances. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  have  been  but  about  fifteen  bat- 
tles which  drew  after  them  snch  consequences  as  decided  a  war. 

"As  regards  the  tactical  aspects  of  our  late  war,  it  is  known  that  the  Union  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  occupied  an  immense  line,  running  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  another  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  while  the  enemy  held  the  center  of 
the  region  inclosed  by  these  lines  which  was  the  strong  position,  (p.  135. ) 

"  The  law  of  strategy,  in  this  case,  required  the  party  occupying  the  circumference  to  close 
bis  circle  and  gradually  contract  it.  But  no  commander  or  nation  ever  before  had  so  vast  a 
circle  as  this  of  ours  to  close.  The  enemy,  by  the  same  laws,  was  required  to  concentrate 
his  force,  remaining  on  the  defensive  at  all  points,  keeping  his  internal  communications  al- 
ways clear,  and  prepared  to  direct  his  condensed  columns  against  the  first  army  that  should 
approach. 

"  He  held  what  is  known  in  military  parlance  as  *  interior  lines,'  that  is,  a  greater  number 
of  confederates  could  reach  a  given  point  in  a  given  time  than  Federal  troops,  unless  the 
latter  were  so  overwhelmingly  superior  in  numbers  as  to  make  resistance  hopeless.  This 
was  by  no  means  the  case  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  (p.  169.) 

What  the  Tennessee  movement  accomplished : 

"  The  battle  of  Fort  Henry  showed  the  value  of  the  gunboats,  and  opened  the  navigation 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  as  was  shown  by  the  successful  voyage  of  three  gunboats  to  Flor- 
ence, Ala.   The  railroad-bridge  over  the  Tennessee,  ten  miles  south  of  Fort  Henry,  waa 
also  destroyed,    (p.  169.) 
"The  success  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry  was  followed  by  the  uncovering  of  Columbus 


eral  forces  in  Kentucky,  rendered  Bowling  Green  impracticable  to  be  held  oy  the  confed- 
erates under  Buck  dot,  and  the  rebel  troops  were  ordered  to  move  south.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  Bowling  Green  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  under  General  Mitchell,  (p.  177.) 

"  Fort  Doneuon  was  accordingly  given  up  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  the  rebel  garri- 
non,  numbering  nearly  fourteen  thousand  troops,  marched  out  as  prisoners  of  war.  This, 
the  first  important  success  of  the  Federal  arms  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  infused 
universaljoy  into  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  General  Grant's 
fame.  His  reply  to  Buckner  has  become  historical.  *  *  The  blow  was  a  most  disastrous 
one  to  the  enemy,  not  only  in  its  material  but  in  its  moral  results.  Nashville  was  incapable  of 
defense,  and  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  abandoned,  (pp.  214, 215. )  "  "  Early  in  March,  1862, 
the  Tennessee  movement  was  projected  ;  the  advance  made  by  General  Smith  went  up  to  Sa- 
vannah the  11th  of  March,  but  from  strategic  reasons  transferred  his  troops  to  Pittsburgh 
Landing.  Grant  approved  of  his  movements  when  he  arrived  the  last  of  March.  Buell  in 
the  meanwhile  was  ordered  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  to  co-operate  with  Grant.  The  de- 
sign of  the  Union  general  was  to  operate  from  the  Tennessee  River  as  a  base,  and  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  enemy  in  West  Tennessee  with  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
This  being  suspected  by  the  rebels,  they  determined  to  attack  the  Uuion  forces  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing  before  tbey  could  be  re-enforced  by  Buell  from  Nashville.  Johnson  had  concen- 
trated at  Corinth  with  fifty  thousand  troops  as  the  strategic  point  of  the  campaign." 
In  Beauregard's  opinion  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  southern  confederacy. 
"The  confederates  occupied  Huntsville  on  an  important  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  and  among  the  papers  captured  by  Mitchell  at  that  place  was  the  following  letter 
from  Beauregard  to  General  Samuel  Cooper,  Richmond  Va. : 


"  1  Can  we  not  be  re-enforced  by  Pembcrton's  army  ?'  *  If  defeated  here  we  lose  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  probably  our  cause,'  4  whereas  we  could  even  afford  to  lose  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Buell's  army,  which  would  not  only  insure 
us  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  our  independence.    *  * 


"Two  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  Huntsville,  one  east,  to  Stevenson,  Ala.,  the  junction 
of  the  Chattanooga  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  *  *  The  other  west,  to 
Decatur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  thirty  miles  west  by  southwest  of  Huntsville, 
on  the  route  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  forty  miles  from  Tuscnmbia. 

"On  the  21th  of  April  General  Mitchell's  advance,  under  Tnrchin,  reached  Tuscumbia, 
opposite  Corinth  ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  gunboats  had  gone  up  over  the  Muscle  Shoals.    "  * 

"  Halleck  arrived  on  the  15th  of  April,  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  His  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Corinth,  where  the  enemy  fell 


and  Bowling  Green.   The  capture 


Corinth,  April  9,  1862. 
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back  from  Sbiloh.    He  had  full  river  communications  with  Cairo  fur  supplier  aud  the 
wounded. 

"  Corinth  was  the  junction  of  the  Memphis,  Charleston,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads,  which 
formed  the  means  of  communication  between  the  Atlautio  and  Gulf  seaboard.    *  * 

"  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Army  moved  to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 
works  and  intrenched.  It  was  forty-five  days  now  since  Halleck  took  command.  *  * 
goon  as  Beauregard  saw  that  Memphis  would  soon  be  uncovered  by  the  Union  forces  on  the 
river,  he  decided  that  Corinth  as  a  consequence  would  be  no  longer  tenable.  When  Halleck 
was  ready  for  assault,  be* found  Corinth  evacuated  and  everything  carried  off.  (p.  319.)  •  * 
After  the  continued  excitement  of  ninety  days  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Corinth  and 
Memphis,  a  season  of  quiet  succeeded,  in  a  military  sense,  in  the  Southwest.  During  the 
active  season  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  achieved  great  things,  and  in  nothing  so  well 
served  the  country  as  in  acting  victory  after  victory  at  a  time  when  delay  and  disaster  had 
plunged  the  people  into  gloom.    *  " 

"  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  bad  been  restored  to  the  Union — the  national  armies 
had  pushed  into  the  Gulf  States,  secured  the  possession  of  all  the  great  rivers  and  routes  of 
internal  communication  through  the  heart  of  the  confederate  territory,  and  the  enemy's 
strength  was  so  shaken  as  to  prevent  any  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  in  that  quarter." 

Boynton's  presentation  of  tne  subject  in  History  of  the  Navy  during  the  Rebellion,  (vol. 
1  p.  495:) 

*"  The  United  States  had  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  the  forts  and  harbors  seized ;  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  blockade  of  thirty-five  thousand  miles ;  also,  an  interior  line  neces- 
sary to  be  guarded  to  prevent  the  egress  of  rebel  cruisers ;  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  the 
Army  all  along  its  lines  of  communication.  Besides  being  menaced  by  a  foreign  war,  a  navy 
for  the  rivers  as  well  as  the  sea  was  needed,  and  such  was  the  extent  of  navigation  on  the 
internal  rivers  of  the  rebellion  that  it  required  a  powerful  squadron  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  enemy.  The  north  battle-line  extended  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  its 
mouth,  and  south  of  that  they  held  the  rivers  and  country  to  the  Gulf,  by  batteries  and  for- 
tifications, at  every  strategic  point.  Columbus,  in  Kentucky  ;  Island  10,  in  Tennessee ; 
Fort  Pillow,  guarding  Memphis ;  Vicksburgh,  Grand  Gulf,  a  formidable  battery ;  Port  Hud- 
son and  Baton  'Rouge— all  these  had  to  be  approached  from  above,  unless  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans  could  be  captured.  Henry  guarded  the  Tennessee  and  Donelson  the  Cum- 
berland, and  were  the  only  channels  by  which  an  army  could  be  supplied,  for  the  railway 
was  not  safe  through  Kentucky. 

"When  the  rebels  closed  the  Mississippi  with  their  batteries  they  took  all  the  boats  and 
strengthened  them,  and  had  a  considerable  fleet  at  the  start.  *  *  The  rebels  pro- 
posed to  seize  and  hold  Missouri,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and,  if 
possible,  hold  the  Ohio  River,  and  cross  into  the  Northern  States  and  make  war  to  maintain 
their  line  unbroken  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  keep  these  rivers  closed  and 
hold  back  the  North,  and,  secure  in  their  own  territory,  to  compel  the  recognition  of  their 
independence." 

Impossibility  of  producing  any  impression  on  the  enemy  upon  any  plan  then  known  to 
the  Government: 

"  The  line  of  defense  was,  indeed,  impregnable  to  any  assault,  at  that  day,  our  Govern- 
ment could  make.  No  army  of  ours  could  be  moved  into  Tennessee,  because  no  line  of 
communication  with  a  northern  base  could  be  secure,  and  a  defeat  from  the  Ohio  would 
have  destroyed  our  Army  and  opened  the  road  for  invasion  into  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Obio. 
It  would  seem  that  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  rebellion  in  the  West  until  we  got 
a  foot-hold  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  We  might  have  regained  the  whole  seaboard  to 
Florida,  yet  if  they  could  hold  the  Mississippi  and  the  valley  up  to  and  near  the  Ohio,  they 
would  be  as  strong  as  ever.      "  * 

"  France  expected  to  extend  her  Mexican  usurpation  through  Texas,  and  England  was 
ready  to  give  all  assistance  to  any  step  that  would  weaken  the  North,  and  had  the  rebels 
been  pressed  back  from  the  north  Atlantic  slope,  they  could,  by  still  holding  the  Mississippi 
and  tne  Southwest,  including  Texas  and  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains,  have  so 
connected  themselves  with  France  and  Mexico  as  to  have  seriously  hurt  us.  Then  the  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  breaking  of  the  rebel's  northern 
line  of  defense  was  indispensable.       *      *  * 

"  The  first  movement  of  our  Government,  then,  was  to  get  position  within  the  rebel  lines 
and  turn  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River." 

The  movement  up  the  Tennessee  solved  the  problem,  credited  to  Commodore  Foote  : 

"The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  were  strongly  guarded  by  forts,  aud  had  to  be  reduced 
by  gunboats  or  not  at  all.      *  * 

"The  three  strong  points  of  defense  in  the  northern  rebtl  lines  were  Bowling  Green,  to 
prevent  an  advance  by  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga ;  Forts  Henry  aud  Don- 
elson, to  close  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  against  the  passage  of  an  army  into  Teu- 
nessee  by  transports ;  and  Columbus  strongly  fortified  to  command  the  Mississippi. 

"  How  to  break  through  this  line  was  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  one  for  which  a  solution 
must  be  had  before  any  movement  could  be  made  from  the  Ohio  southward.  No  overland 
expedition  could  do  this,  because  Kentucky  was  as  dangerous  as  a  rebel  State  in  amis. 
The  only  plan  that  seemed  possible  was  to  attack  the  central  stronghold,  through  Henry 
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and  Donelson.  If  these  could  be  gained  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  would  necessarily 
be  evacuated.  This  latter  course  was  determined,  and  early  in  January,  1862,  preparations 
were  made. 

"  The  plan  embraced  a  united  attack  by  land  and  from  the  river.  To  Commodore  Foote  be- 
longs the  credit  of  the  first  solution  of  the  problem.  *  *  He  was  the  first  to  open  the 
gate-way  in  the  South  by  aid  of  the  iron-clads,  and  when  afterward  Fort  Donelson  was  cap- 
tured, the  north  line  of  the  rebels  was  broken,  never  to  be  reformed.  *  *  The  per- 
manent occupation  was  now  begun  in  the  South,  which  the  iron-clads  of  the  western  rivers 
made  possible,  for  without  them  the  Army  could  no  more  have  succeeded  than  the  Navy 
without  the  Army.  The  fall  of  these  forts  seemed  to  decide  the  rebels  on  that  new  plan  of 
defense,  one  culminating  point  of  which  was  Pittsburgh  Landing.  It  was  merely  the 
removal  of  their  main  line  farther  south.  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  were  to  be  evacu- 
ated and  the  line  re-established  with  Island  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Memphis  fortified  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. A  point  on  the  Tennessee,  at  or  near  Pittsburgh,  was  to  be  fortified,  and  Chatta- 
nooga made  a  stronghold,  making  it  a  gate  to  close  up  East  Tennessee,  and  prevent  a  south- 
ern march  of  our  Army.  Pittsburgh  was  to  be  made  a  more  central  position,  not  only  to 
check  our  military,  but,  if  possible,  it  was  to  be  made  a  starting-point  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Stttes  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  first  movement  in  this  plan  was  to  establish  batteries  there  in 
anticipation  of  a  concentration  of  troops  at  or  near  that  point.  This  was  begun  about  the 
time  Donelson  fell,  but  they  were  pursued  and  driven  off,  and  finally  concentrated  their 
troops  at  Corinth,  where  the  gunboats  could  not  reach  them." 

In  the  view  of  Loosing,  the  diversion  of  the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee 
River  was  the  decisive  movement  of  the  war : 

Lossing's  Civil  War,  vol.  2. — "  During  the  autumn  of  1861  and  1862,  a  naval  armament 
had  been  projected  by  Fremont  for  service  down  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Saint  Louis  and 
Cairo.  *  *  They  were  afterward  turned  to  use  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  to 
assist  Halleck  and  Grant.  The  combiued  movements  of  the  Army  and  Navy  against  Forts 
Henry  and  DonalJson  were  arranged  by  Grant,  Halleck,  and  Foote.  General  Halleck  gave 
that  command  to  Grant.  Grant  and  Foote,  after  Smith's  reconnaissance  up  the  Tennessee, 
united  in  a  letter  asking  Halleck's  permission  to  take  Fort  Henry  as  a  base  of  operations 
several  days  later,  setting  forth  its  prospective  benefits.  (See  '  Grant  and  his  Compaigns, '  by 
Henry  Coppe,  pp.  39  and  40.)  The  campaigns  began  at  once,  and  on  the  3d  of  February 
Flag-officer  Foote  was  in  sight  of  Fort  Henry.  *  *  The  effect  of  the  victories  up  the 
Tennessee  was  similar  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga  in  1777.  Eu- 
rope was  at  ouce  made  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  rebellion.  In  some  courts  it  made  them 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  The  confederate  commissioners  abroad  had  hard 
work  in  belittling  the  event ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  general  deficiency 
in  American  geography,  they  sought  to  satisfy  the  ruling  classes  that  it  was  of  no  military 
importance  whatever.  This  Government  and  people  were  well  satisfied  that  a  deadly  blow 
had  been  dealt  the  rebellion.  *  *  When  these  campaigns  were  fought,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  and  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  Tennessee  were  lost  to  the  confederates,  and  the 
more  Southern  States,  where  the  people  expected  to  have  the  battles  for  their  defense  fought  in 
the  border  States,  were  at  once  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  national  armies.  "  "  The 
terror  inspired  by  that  campaign  on  the  line,  where  a  few  weeks  before  the  confederates 
thought  themselves  invincible,  seemed  to  crumble  and  melt  into  mist.  "  "  Soon  after 
Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West,  as  they  called  it,  fell,  through  the  brilliant  strategy 
by  which  the  enemy's  stronghold  was  pierced  at  Henry  and  Donaldson,  compelling  the 
evacuation  of  their  strongholds.  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus." 

The  account  at  given  by  Tcnney. — (Tenney's  Naval  and  Military  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
p.  124,  vol.  I.) — "At  the  time  Baell  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  the  views  of  the  Government  were  favorable  to  an  expedition  to  the  Cumberland  Gap 
and  into  Eaat  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroads. 
The  confederate  line  was  now  so  fully  developed,  and  had  become  so  strong  in  its  positions 
at  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  that  the  propriety  of  an  expedition,  by  the  forces  of  Ken- 
tucky, into  East  Tennessee,  became  a  question  for  military  investigation. 

"The  original  plan  of  the  western  campaign  had  been  for  a  military  and  naval  expedition 
to  proceed  from  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo  down  the  Mississippi  River.  For  this  purpose  the 
gunboats  were  originally  constructed.  They  were  found  to  be  of  sufficient  light  draught  to 
navigate  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers ;  and  the  co-operation  of  General  Halleck 
was  also  secured,  (p.  125.)  Indeed,  the  Mississippi  River  expedition  was  diverted  at  the 
onset,  and  General  Halleck,  by  order  of  the  President,  assumed  the  entire  command.  After 
a  junction  of  the  two  armies,  they  were  expected  to  control  the  whole  country  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  reconnaissance  of  Fort  Henry  had  convinced  Commander  Foote,  in  command  of 
the  western  fleet  of  gunboats,  that  it  could  be  easily  reduced  by  them.  At  an  early  day  he 
applied  to  General  Halleck  for  permission  to  attack  Fort  Henry.  These  views  undoubtedly 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  plan  of  the  western  campaign.  The  force  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  with  his  headquarters  at  Saint  Louis,  was  concentrated  at  that  place  and  Cairo 
and  Paducah,  excepting  the  portion  which  was  in  the  field  in  Missouri.  It  was  somewhat 
less  in  numbers  than  that  of  the  army  of  Buell ;  for  explorations  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
it  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Grant. 
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"  Tie  military  operations  in  Tennessee,  which  finally  controlled  tho  movements  of  the 
Mississippi  River  expedition,  had  paused  after  the  capture  of  Nashville,  bat  were  soon  re- 
newed.  The  line  of  defense  adopted  by  the  confederate  commander,  after  his  first  line  was 
broken  by  the  military  operations  upon  the  Tennessee,  had  for  its  base  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  the  preservation  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  pretense  of 
resistance  through  Northern  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Georgia. 

"  The  Uniou  line  was  the  Tennessee  River,  extending  from  Paducah  to  Eastport,  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  gunboats  Lexington  and  Tyler,  by  moving  up  and  down  the  river,  prevented 
the  erection  of  batteries." 

"  It  was  the  original  plan  of  General  Bnell  to  advance  with  his  army,  in  several  columns, 
in  North  Alabama.  With  this  view  Generals  Nelson,  McCook,  and  Mitchell  left  Nashville 
the  same  day  on  different  roads ;  but  the  confederates,  having  retired  from  Murfreesborough  and 
formed  along  the  new  line  they  proposed  to  defend,  rendered  necessary  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  plan  of  Buell.  This  concentration  of  the  main  body  of  the  confederate  forces, 
in  localities  within  the  contemplated  field  of  operations  of  Grant's  Army,  enabled  General 
Halleck  to  order  Buell  to  turn  bis  army  toward  Western  Tennessee,  to  co-operate  with 
Grant,  and  cross  the  river.  Thus  combined,  they  were  regarded  as  superior  to  the  enemy. 
General  McClellan  still  continued  to  be  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  movements  of  General 
Buell  up  to  the  occupation  of  Nashville,  and  those  of  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  were  made 
under  his  instructions  up  to  the  1 1th  of  March,  1662,  when  the  order  of  the  President  was 
issued  relieving  him  '  from  the  commaud  of  the  other  military  departments,    (p.  128.) 

"  Meanwhile  most  active  preparations  had  been  made  to  assemble  a  large  confederate 
force  at  Corinth,  and  to  fortify  that  position,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Pitts- 
burr  Landing. 

"Upon  the  result  of  that  battle,  President  Lincoln,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1862,  issued  the 
following  proclamation : 

"  '  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avert  from  our  coun- 
try the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion.'  " 

Badeau  on  the  Tennessee  campaign. — Badeau's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1. — 
*  "  "In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1862,  Halleck,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Mc- 
Clellan, gave  directions  to  Grant,  and  the  latter  at  once  sent  McClelland  and  Smith  to  Pa- 
ducah, threatening  Columbus.  *  "  These  movements  were  made  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain operations  of  Buell  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  'The  object,'  said  Hal- 
leck, '  is  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent  Buckner,'  who  was  in  command  at  or  near 
Bowling  Green.  *  *  McClellan's  and  Halleck's  instructions  demonstrate  very  clearly 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  that  it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  ulterior  oper- 
ations. 

"General  Smith,  on  his  return,  reported  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was  possible— 
'  two  guns  would  make  short  work  of  the  fort.' " 

"  General  Grant  received  this  report  on  the22d  of  January,  and  forwarded  it  at  once  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck ;  the  same  day  be  obtained  permission  to  visit  Saint  Louis,  the  headquarters  of 
the  department.  He  had  asked  leave  as  early  as  the  6th  of  the  month,  before  the  recent  de- 
monstration had  been  ordered,  and  again  on  the  20tb,  before  Smith's  report  was  made. 

"  On  the  23d  started  for  Saint  Louis.  The  express  object  of  this  visit  was  to  procure  Hal- 
lack's  permission  to  take  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  When  he  attempted  to  broach  the 
subject,  Halleck  silenced  him  so  quickly  and  abruptly  that  Grant  said  no  more  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  went  back  to  Cairo  with  the  idea  that  his  commander  thought  him  guilty  of  pro- 
posing a  gTeat  military  blunder." 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1SC2,  McClellan  wrote  to  Buell: 

"  Halleck,  from  his  own  account,  will  not  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  support  properly  a 
movement  up  the  Cumberland." 
And  again,  on  the  13th  of  January,  MeClellan  wrote  Buell : 

"Halleck  is  not  yet  in  condition  to  afford  you  the  support  you  need  when  you  undertake 
the  movement  on  Bowling  Green." 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts  that  on  the  13th  of  January,  1862,  neither  McClellan  nor 
Halleck  intended,  or  at  any  rate  was  ready  for,  the  movement  up  the  Tennessee.  Doubtless 
the  propriety  of  the  campaign  was  apparent  to  all  soldiers,  but  nobody  ever  named  it  to 
Grant  but  C.  F.  Smith,  in  his  report. 

On  the  28th  January,  1862,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Saint  Louis  : 

"With  permission,  I  will  take  and  hold  Foit  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  establish  and 
hold  a  large  camp  there.  From  Fort  Henry  it  will  be  easy  to  operate  either  on  the  Cumber- 
land (only  twelve  milts  distant)  or  Memphis  or  Columbus  It  will,  besides,  have  a  moral 
effect  to  advance  the  troops  thence  toward  the  rebel  States." 

Halleck  to  Grant,  January  30,  1862: 

"You  will  immediately  prepare  to  send  forward  to  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
all  your  available  force.  Fort  Henry  Bhould  be  taken  and  held  at  all  hazards.  A  telegram 
from  Washington  says  Beauregard  left  Manassas  four  days  ago  with  fifteen  regiments  for 
the  line  of  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
cut  that  line  before  he  arrives." 
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The  great  strategic  line — ichat  was  accomplished — General  Grant's  estimate. — General  Cul- 
lum,  of  Halleck's  staff,  wrote  Grant  on  the  14th  February,  from  Cairo,  "  You  are  on  the 
great  strategic  line." 

"The  consequences  of  the  capture  of  Donelson  were  hardly  surpassed  *  *  by  the 
results  of  any  operation  of  the  war.  The  great  rebel  line  being  penetrated  at  the  center,  its 
extremities  were  turned,  while  the  region  beyond  was  uncovered.  The  whole  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  at  once  fell  into  possession  of  the  national  forces. 

"  The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  were  opened  to  the  national  vessels  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  and  a  place  of  immense  strategic  importance, 
fell. 

"  Bowling  Green  had  become  untenable  as  soon  as  Donelson  was  attacked,  and  was 
abandoned  on  the  14th,  the  day  before  the  rebel  works  on  the  Cumberland  were  carried, 
while  Columbus,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  was  evacuated  early  in  March,  thus  leaving 
the  Mississippi  free  from  the  rebel  flag  from  Saint  Louis  to  Arkansas." 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Grant,  through  his  adjutant-general,  Rawlins,  congratulated 
the  Army,  April  8,  1862,  and  said :  "  In  importance  of  result,  but  few  such  havo  taken  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Vicksburgh  within  reach  and  could  then  have  been  reduced : 

"The  Army  that  had  been  concentrated  was  still  available  for  a  campaign.  Vicksburgh 
was  within  reach,  and  comparatively  defenseless ;  a  force  might  easily  have  been  sent  to  its 
rear  direct,  and  found  no  enemy  of  importance  on  the  roa-1,  and  the  weary  months  spent  in 
unsuccessful  assault,  and  the  long  expenditure  of  time  and  blood,  might  all  have  been 
saved." 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1862,  re-enforcements  having  been  sent  him  from  the  North- 
west, Grant  suggested  to  Halleck  a  movement  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to 
the  capture  of  Vicksburgh." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1862,  General  Grant  wiote  to  Halleck  :  "  *  "I  would  be  able 
to  move  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  with  small  re-enforcements  at  Memphis,  and 
cause  the  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh."  *  * 

"  Grant  said,  in  discussing  this  campaign,  that  had  he  known  the  possibility  of  subsisting 
an  army  of  30,000  men  without  supplies,  other  than  those  drawn  from  an  enemy's  country, 
he  could  at  that  time  have  pushed  on  to  the  rear  ot  Vicksburgh,  and  probably  have  succeeded 
in  capturing  it." 

Coppe's  statement  of  the  subject. — Coppe's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  ]. — "General 
Fremont,  November  1, 1861,  directed  Grant  to  make  a  demonstration  along  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  5th,  he  was  informed  Polk  was  re- enforcing  Price's  army  from 
Columbus,  and  Grant  then  determined  to  threaten  Columbus  and  attack  Belmont,  and  em- 
barked on  the  6th  of  November.  The  object  of  the  attack  then  was  to  cut  off  the  rebel  line 
in  Kentucky  from  Price's  force  in  Missouri ;  and  also  to  keep  Polk  from  interfering  with 
detachments  Grant  sent  to  Jeff.  Thompson."   (pp.  30,  31.) 

"Although,  in  comparison  with  subsequent  engagements,  Belmont  was  a  small  affair,  it  has 
an  importance  peculiarly  its  own.  It  led  to  the  victories  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and 
the  piercing  of  the  rebel  line  which  threw  it  back  almost  to  the  Gulf."    (p.  31.) 

"The  '  district  of  Cairo,'  to  which  General  Grant  had  .been  assigned,  began  now  to  assume 
more  importance.  On  the  10th  of  January  he  sent  General  McClernand  with  an  expedition- 
ary force  of  five  thousand  Illinois  volunteers  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus  and  toward  Mayfield,  and  Camp  Beauregard.  This  re- 
connaissance into  Kentucky  was  made  by  order  of  General  Halleck,  and  it  is  believed  at  the 
request  of  General  Buell,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who  ha<i  established  his  line 
from  Columbus  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  of  Bowling  Green,  agains 
which  Bnell  was  then  preparing  to  move."   (p.  *36.) 

"  Before  attempting  to  present  the  succeeding  movements,  based  upon  the  information  ob- 
tained from  this  and  other  reconnaissances,  let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  rebel  position. 

"  Colnmbns,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  with  its  bluffs  two  hundred  feet 
high,  was  strongly  fortified  by  heavy  batteries,  which  swept  the  Mississippi  River  above 
and  below.  The  land  defenses,  at  first  weak,  were  daily  strengthened,  and  the  rebel  press 
calling  it  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  declared  it  would  seal  the  great  river  until  all  nations 
acknowledged  the  southern  confederacy.  To  extend  their  line  eastward,  covering  Nash- 
ville in  that  direction,  they  had  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1861,  fortified  Bowling  Green, 
of  strategic  importance  as  being  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

"Important  lines  in  the  strategic  problem  were  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  flow- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction,  with  nearly  parallel  currents,  through  Kentucky  into  the  Ohio. 
To  bar  the  navigation  of  these  streams  against  the  passage  of  the  Union  troops,  supplies, 
and  gunboats,  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  rebellion,  thus  cutting  in  two  places,  the  rebels 
erected  two  strong  works,  which  they  boasted  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose— Fort  Henry, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  west  ot  the  Cumberland. 
Thus  an  apparently  well-chosen  line  was  formed,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  at  Belmont 
and  Columbus,  through  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern  Tennessee,  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  thence  onward  by  East  Tennessee  and  southwestern  Virginia  to  the  rebel  position  around 
and  about  Richmond.   And  to  strengthen  this  line,  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from 
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Virginia  had  been  sent  by  the  confederate  government  west  *  *  *  to  break  this  vaunted 
line,  to  make  stronghold  after  stronghold  crumble  or  dissolve,  and  to  lay  down  the  grand 
equation  for  the  solution  of  future  problems  of  a  higher  degree— the  clearing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  advance  upon  Chattanooga. 

"These  were  the  plans  of  our  Government ;  and  among  their  intelligent,  eneigetic  agents, 
none  were  more  so  than  General  Grant."  (pp.  33,  39.) 

"The  reconnoitering  column  of  General  Grant's  army,  which  moved  from  Paducah,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance.  General  C.  P.  Smith  struck  the  Tennessee  River,  upon  his 
return,  in  accordance  with  Grant's  order,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Henry.  He  there 
met  Commander  Phelps,  with  a  gunboat,  and,  after  a  conference  with  him,  decided  to  move 
np  on  a  gunboat  and  look  at  Fort  Henry.  •  *  *  The  boat  got  near  enough  to  receive  the 
enemy's  fire  and  get  a  just  idea  of  the  armament.  Smith  returned  and  reported  to  Grant  his 
conviction  that  tho  fort  might  be  taken  with  three  or  four  iron-clads  and  a  strong  eo-oper- 
ating  land  force.  It  was  about  the  24th  of  January,  1862.  that  Grant  reported  this  to 
Halleck.  No  action  was  taken,  and,  on  the  28th  of  January,  Grant  and  Foote  asked  per- 
mission of  Halleck  to  storm  Fort  Henry  and  hold  It  as  a  strong  point  on  which  to  operate 
in  every  direction.  On  the  29th  Grant  wrote  urging  the  feasibility  and  importance  of  the 
movement,  and  on  the  30th  he  received  orders  from  Halleck  to  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry. 


of  his  subordinates,  and  especially  General  C.  F.  Smith,  were  formed  and  suggested  to 
Halleck  in  entire  ignorance  of  tho  plans  of  Halleck ;  but  Grant's  title  to  the  actual  plan  of 
the  movement  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  either  Halleck  or  Buell."  (p.  40.) 

Wh.U  Headley  says:—  Headley's History  of  the  Civil  War  (vol.  1.:)  *  *  "Foote  had 
been  engaged  all  winter  in  preparing  a  fleet  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  the  public  sup- 
posed Columbus  would  be  the  first  point  attacked  ;  but  in  the  previous  autumn  a  different 
plan  had  been  discussed  at  Washington,  and  when  Buell  was  assigned  to  Kentucky  he  took 
it  with  him.  This  was  to  ascend  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers  that  flow  north  to 
the  Ohio,  and  thus  flank  Columbus  and  pierce  the  heart  of  Tennessee." 
Win.  H.  Hurlbut,  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  1864,  says  : 

•  *  *  "As  we  have  already  seen,  such  was  the  condition  of  the  confederate  armies  at 
the  time  when  McClellan  was  maturing  his  plans,  that  the  premature,  hastily-prepared,  and 
somewhat  hurriedly-executed  movements  in  the  West,  in  February  and  March,  1862,  made 
under  the  direct  authority  of  President  Lincoln,  sufficed  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
front  of  the  confederate  resistance  in  that  quarter,  which,  could  it  have  been  accompanied  by 
equal  impact  upon  eastern  and  interior  bulwarks,  •  *  •  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
determine  the  speedy  issue  of  the  war.  Won  as  they  were,  these  isolated,  premature  tri- 
umphs in  the  West  simply  aroused  the  confederates  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  great 
scheme  of  war  was  broken  up  by  these  triumphs  in  the  West." 

Gieeley's  American  Conflict,  (vol.  1,  p.  42:)  "The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  were  the 
only  two  rivers,  save  the  Mississippi,  navigable  from  the  border  of  the  free  States  into  the 
slave  States,  and  were  obviously  regarded  on  both  Bides  (in  view  of  the  bad  southern  roads 
in  winter  and  spring)  as  the  natural  routes  of  advance  for  our  western  armies,  collected  and 
drilled  on  and  near  the  Ohio  during  the  autumn  of  1861  and  winter  following." 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  the  strategy  of  the  plan  sublime,  and  ascribed  it  to  Mc- 
Clellan. 

New  York  Herald,  February  18,  1802:  "Our  success  at  Fort  Henry  increases  in  im- 
portance as  the  details  come  day  by  day.  Not  only  have  our  troops  got  possession  of  the 
strongest  point  on  the  Tennessee  River,  but  they  have  pushed  further  into  the  territory  of 
the  rebels,  carrying  victory  with  them  and  working  out  most  satisfactorily  the  grand  plan 
devised  by  McClellan  in  circumventing  all  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 
We  hold  in  absolute  possession  a  vital  strategic  point,  which  imperils  the  most  reliable 
strongholds  of  the  enemy." 

New  York  Herald,  February  19.  1802:  "Tho  campaign  was  organized  long  ago.  It 
was  devised  by  Generals  Scott  and  McClellan,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ocean  and  the  great  inbound  waters, 
which  the  rebels  could  not  tear  or  destroy,  and  made  them  the  base  of  our  operations.  '  The 
way  he  hurried  and  assisted  our  gallant  troops  in  achieving  our  victories ;  the  way  he 
assisted  us  to  surround  the  rebels  with  superior  forces  on  every  side ;  the  way  he  opened 
to  us  the  very  heart  of  the  South  and  enabled  us  to  strike  it  from  every  point — a  strategy 
which  takes  advantage  of  both  the  naval  and  military  forces,  making  one  assist  the  other, 
and  giving  each  its  proper  place  in  the  great  plan  of  the  war  implements — is  to  be  termed 
sublimity  itself.  It  was  just  what  was  necessary ;  and  this  was  as  bold  and  as  novel  as  it 
was  brilliant,  and  McClellan  is  marked  as  a  military  genius  of  no  common  order." 

Buell  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  the  laurels. — "  Ohio  in  the  War."   By  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Chapter  on  General  Buell.  *  *  "On  the  return  of  the  Secretary  ot  War  on  the  9th  of 
November,  Buell  and  Halleck  were  assigned  command.  *  *  Within  two  weeks  after, 
Buell  formed  his  plans  and  communicated  them  in  an  elaborate  letter  to  his  general-in-chief . 
He  would  fall  upon  Nashville  in  mid-winter;  he  would  rely  upon  a  force  from  Missouri  to 


Without  for  an  instant  pre 
ments  in  his  own  mind,  we 
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ascend  the  Cumberland  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats,  bearing  ample  supplies  on 
transports,  and  meeting  at  Nashville. 

"  It  was  the  origin  of  the  first  grand  campaign  of  the  West,  that  cnt  the  rebel  line  and 
threw  back  their  armies  to  Northern  Mississippi. 

"  Of  the  plan  thus  outlined  nothing  can  bo  said  but  praise.  Its  stolen  laurels  raised 
another  general  to  the  head  of  the  Army  for  a  time,  until  his  proved  incompetency  fairly 
drove  him  out.''  "A  prominent  share  in  its  execution  started  another  on  the  career  which 
led  to  the  lieutenant-generalship,  and  to  the  creation  for  him  of  a  grade  higher  than  that 
which  a  grateful  Congress  thought  sufficient  reward  for  George  Washington." 

"  On  the  5th  of  December  McClellan,  after  twice  writing  Halleck  as  to  the  move  np  the 
Cumberland,  telegraphed  Buell :  'As  soon  as  I  receive  reply  from  General  Halleck,  will  ar- 
range details  with  you.'  *  *  The  last  of  the  year,  the  President,  already  in  sore  distress  at 
the  inaction  of  our  armies,  and  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention,  telegraphed  Buell  to  in- 
quire whether  he  and  Halleck  were  acting  in  concert.  He  said :  '  I  think  you  had  better, 
get  in  coccert  with  General  Halleck  ;'  and  so  the  correspondence  wai  brought  about : 


"General :  I  received  your  dispatches,  and  "  "  proceed  to  the  subject  incompliance* 
with  your  request  and,  I  may  add,  that  of  the  President.  I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  in 
Missouri,  *  "  but  I  think  it  Is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  great  power  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  West  is  arranged  on  a  front,  the  flanks  of  which  are  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  and 
the  center  a  line  where  the  railroad  between  these  points  crosses  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers. 

"  Considering  the  railroad  facilities  which  enable  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in  a  few  hours 
on  any  single  point  of  this  front,  you  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of  a  combined  attack 
on  its  center  and  flanks,  or  at  least  demonstrations  which  may  be  converted  into  real  attacks, 
and  fully  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  whole  front.  *  *  It  will  be  of  the  first  importance  to 
break  the  railroad  communications,  and  that  should  be  done,  if  possible,  by  columns  moving 
rapidly  to  the  bridges  over  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

"  The  former,  probably,  would  not  be  reached  at  first,  being  some  eighteen  miles  above  Fort 
Henry,  the  first  I  know  on  the  Tennessee. 

"  If  the  expedition  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  they  should  establish 
themselves  firmly  at  the  nearest  point  possible,  and  remain,  at  least,  until  they  ascertained 
that  re-enforcements  from  my  columns  or  from  some  other  source  would  not  reach  them. 

"  By  uniting,  they  could  establish  themselves  firmly  under  the  protection  of  the  gun- 
boats.   •  • 

"  I  say  this  much,  rather  to  lav  the  subject  before  you  than  to  propose  any  definite  plan  for 


may  be  deduced  from  these  letters.  It  is,  that  Buell  suggested  the  campaign  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Co- 
lumbus." 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  General  Buell's  objective  point  was  East  Tennessee  via 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  &c,  in  pursuance  of  tho  general  plan  of  General  McClellan. 

Here  it  McCleUan't  plan.— (McClellan's  report  of  the  first  period  of  the  war,  from  Ex. 
Doc.,  vol.  7,  1663-'64,  1st  September,  3dth  Congress.)  "  "  "  Without  entering  into  detail, 
I  would  advise  a  strong  movement  be  made  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  rebels  driven 
out  of  Missouri.    *  * 

"  I  would  advise  a  movement  through  Kentucky  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Union  men  there,  and  sevenng  the  railroad  leading  to  Memphis.  The  possession 
of  these  roads  *  *  in  connection  with  the  movement  on  the  Mississippi  would  go  far 
toward  evacuating  Virginia  by  the  rebels.  I  presume  the  force  required  for  the  movement 
down  the  Mississippi  will  be  determined  by  the  commander  and  the  President.  *  *  The 
proposed  movement  down  the  Mississippi  will  produce  important  results  in  this  connection. 
That  advance  and  the  progress  of  the  main  army  at  the  East  will  materially  assist  each  other, 
by  diminishing  the  resistance  endured  by  each.  The  tendency  of  the  Mississippi  movement 
upon  all  questions  connected  with  cotton,  is  too  well  understood  by  the  Piesident  and  Cabi- 
net to  need  any  illustration  by  me.  *  *  I  propose  with  the  force  I  have  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  Virginia,  and  occupy  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery,  Pensa- 
cola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  to  move  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  crush 
the  rebellion  in  its  very  heart."   *  • 


Buttl  to  Eulltck. 


"January  3,  1862. 


"  D.  C.  BUELL, 
"  Brigadier- General  Commanding. 
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McCltllan  to  ButU. 

"November  7,  1861. 
"Your  operations  in  Kentucky  will  be  confined  to  that  portion  east  of  the  Cumberland.  I 
regard  the  importance  of  the  country  under  you  as  second  only  to  mine.  *  *  It  seems 
proper  that  you  should  remain  on  the  defensive  on  the  line  from  Louisville  to  Nashville, 
while  you  throw  the  mass  of  your  forces  by  rapid  marches,  by  Cumberland  Gap,  on  Knox- 
ville, in  order  to  occupy  the  railroad  at  that  point.  *  *  At  the  same  time  you  cut  off  com- 
munication between  Virginia  and  the  Mississippi  River. " 

McCUUan  to  ButU. 

"November  12,  1861. 
"  I  wiah  to  call  your  attention  to  the  main  point  to  occupy  East  Tennessee  soon  as  it  can 
be  doue.   *   *   I  hope  you  will,  without  delay,  organize  a  column,  for  that  purpose. " 

General  McCUUan  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  February  3,  1862. 

"  My  wish  was  to  gain  possession  of  East  Tennessee  as  a  preliminary  movement,  then  to 
follow  up  by  an  attack  on  Nashville  and  Richmond,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time. " 

McClelland  letter  to  General  Butler. 

"February  23,  1862. 

"  The  object  of  your  expedition  is  *  *  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  *  *  then  en- 
deavor to  open  your  communications  with  the  northern  column  by  the  Mississippi,  bearing 
in  mind  the  importance  of  occupying  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  you  may  safely  do  after  or  be- 
fore you  effect  the  junction. " 

General  McClellan,  before  the  Committos  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  23th  Jof  February, 
1862,  testified : 

"On  the  1st  of  November,  1861, 1  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  *  "  I  at  once 
turned  my  attention  to  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  the  West  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  *  "  I  then  thought  we  could  assume  the 
offensive  without  difficulty,  before  December.  Sent  Halleck  to  command  in  Missouri  sod 
Buell  in  Kentucky.  The  general  idea  was  thus  to  gain  complete  possession  of  Missouri, 
and  then  "  *  to  move  a  column  on  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  *  *  Buell  reported  *  *  that  au  im- 
mense amount  of  preparation  had  yet  to  be  made.  *  *  I  did  my  best,  *  *  urging 
upon  General  Buell  the  necessity  for  a  prompt  movement  on  Knoxville,  always  regarding 
that  of  great  or  importance  than  the  possession  of  Nashville.  *  *  From  the  beginning,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  essential  that  we  should  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  in  order  to  cut  the  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  slope,  before  making  a  direct  movement  on  Richmond." 

McClellan  to  Halleck,  January  3,  1862,  wrote: 

"  It  is  the  greatest  importance  that  the  rebel  troops  in  Western  Kentucky  be  prevented 
from  moving  to  the  support  of  the  force  in  front  of  Buell.  *  *  To  do  this  an  expedition  should 
be  sent  up  the  Cumberland  River  (to  act  with  Buell)  of  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  any 
force  that  may  be  brought  against  it,  "  *  At  the  same  time  such  a  demonstration  should 
be  made  on  Columbus  as  will  prevent  the  removal  of  troops  from  that  place,  and  if  sufficient 
number  be  withdrawn,  the  place  should  be  taken.  It  may  be  well  to  make  a  feint  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  As  our  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  our  preventing  re-enforce- 
ments from  joiniug  Buckner  and  Johnson,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  the  value  of  the  Tennessee  River  ai  a  line  for  mili- 
tary operations  bad  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  General  McClellan.  The  movement  on  that 
stream  in  his  plan  looked  no  further  than  the  control  of  the  railroad  connecting  Bowling 
Green  with  Columbus. 

CI  timed  for  General  Fremont,  (Abbot's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1,  chap.  10.) — 4 'On 
the  8th  of  September,  1861,  Fremont  sent  a  private  note  to  President  Lincoln,  communicating 
his  plan  for  the  commencement  of  the  Mississippi  campaign.  He  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  Fort  Holt,  and  Paducab,  Ky,,  by  which  movement  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  Tennessee  River,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  at  a  much  later  period  by 
his  successor.  He  proposed  also  to  occupy  Sinithland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  and  Hopkinsville,  a  town  connected  by  railroad  with  Henderson  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Donelson,  at  the  same  time  sending  Geo  - 
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eral  Nelson,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  to  occupy  Bowling  Green,  in  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, and  General  Grant  to  occupy  New  Madrid  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  Cairo.  He  then  proposed  a  combined  attack  on  Columbus  and  Hickman, 
and  an  advance  from  Bowling-  Green  and  Hopkinsville  on  Nashville,  with  which  point  they 
are  connected  by  railroad.  These  suggestions  proved  to  be  sagacious ;  were  not,  however, 
adopted. 

"The  rebels  were  permitted  to  occupy  Bowling  Green,  fortify  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers,  and  take  possession  of  New  Madrid.  Mouths  afterward  General  Fremont's  plan 
was  followed  to  the  letter. 

[In  note.]  "  It  is  known  that  General  Fremont,  on  the  8th  of  September,  sent  to  Washington 
the  entire  plan  of  that  now  famous  campaign,  by  the  Army  and  the  gunboats,  by  the  way 
of  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland,  and  White  Rivers,  which  his  ultimate  sue* 
cessor,  Halleck,  adopted,  and  which  Halleck's  subordinates  carried  out  in  detail.  (Van  Bu- 
rem  Denslow,  p.  294.)  By  taking  possession  of  well-selected  spots  in  Kentucky  he  effec- 
tually guarded  the  southern  border  of  Illinois  from  threatened  attack.  He  formed  an  inge- 
nious plan  for  piercing  the  center  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  means  of  the  Teunessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers,  (p.  294.)  Every  plan  which  he  formed  has  since  been  successfully 
carried  out.  The  military  campaign  which  he  planned,  and  as  he  planned  it,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully executed  by  his  successor.  The  gunboats  which  were  built  under  his  direction,  if 
not  indeed  planned  by  his  inventive  genius,  have  given  us  most  glorious  victories,  (n.  456.) 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  proposition  to  take  possession  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  Rivers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  General  Fremont  urged  it  upon  the 
Department  at  Washington  at  a  time  when  those  rivers  could  have  been  navigated  without 
sacrifice  of  life.  *  *  Commodore  Foote,  soon  as  he  reached  the  West,  saw,  with  the 
quick  eye  of  military  genius,  that  which  Fremont  had  not  failed  to  see."  (G.  W.  Grimes's 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March  15,  1862.) 

General  Fremont's  plan  at  given  by  himself,  (General  Fremont's  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  "the  War,  January  17,  1862.)— "When  in  July  last  I  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department,  it  comprehended  Illinois,  all  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  New  Mexico. 
The  general  discussions  at  Washington  resulted  iu  the  understanding  that  the  great  object 
in  view  was  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  its  accomplishment  I  was  to  raise  and 
organize  an  army  ;  and  when  I  was  ready  to  descend  the  Mississippi  I  was  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent know.  My  command  was  then  to  be  extended  over  Kentucky  and  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  For  military  reasons  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  do  so  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  leading  object  of  the  campaign  being  settled,  the  details  of  its  accomplishment 
were  left  to  my  own  judgment*  I  ask  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  plan  for  the 
defense  of  the  State  and  my  operations  generally  were  all  conducted  in  reference  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  all  preparations  tended.  As  late  as  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th  of  September  the  condition  of  North  Missouri  required  a  vigorous  effort  to  suppress  re- 
bellion in  that  quarter.  At  the  end  of  October,  1861,  when  I  had  succeeded  in  organizing 
and  equipping  an  army,  aud  was  ready  to  handle  it  in  the  field,  we  were  .everywhere, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  lines,  successful  against  the  enemy.  The  State  was 
really  reclaimed,  and  in  condition  to  leave  the  army  free  for  the  especial  object  of  descend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  western  men,  whose  interest  and  patriot- 
ism were  involved  in  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  preparations  of  which  they  had 
contributed  every  possible  effort,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  campaign 
would  open  with  a  signal  victory,  iu  the  defeat  or  dispersion  of  the  rebel  army,  with  a  move 
on  Memphis  as  the  immediate  result." 

Fremont  to  U.  S.  Grant. 

"Cairo,  September  22,  1861. 

"Direct  Captain  Foote  to  use  gunboats  to  drive  rebels  out  of  Oweusborougb,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Ohio  River." 

President  Lincoln,  on  September  22,  to  Fre'mont. 

"  Governor  Morton  telegraphs  a*  follows :  Colonel  Lane  just  arrived  by  special  train :  rep- 
resents Owensborough,  40  miles  above  Evansville,  in  possession  of  the  secessionists.  Green 
River  is  navigable.  Owensborough  must  be  seized.  We  want  a  gunboat  sent  up  from  Pa- 
ducah  for  that  purpose,  if,  in  your  discretion,  you  think  it  right.  Perhaps  you  bad  better 
order  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  River  to  guard  it  vigilantly  at  all  points." 

Fre'mont  to  President  Lincoln,  September  25,  J  861. 

*'  I  have  re-enforced  yesterday  Paducah  with  two  regiments,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen 
the  position  with  men  and  artillery.  As  soon  as  General  Smith,  who  commands  there,  is  suf- 
ficiently re-enforced  to  enable  him  to  spread  his  forces,  he  will  have  to  take  and  hold  Mayfield 
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and  Lovelacevillo  to  be  in  the  rear  and  flank  of  Columbus,  and  to  occupy  Southland,  con 
trolling  tbe  months  of  both  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers.  At  the  same  time 
Colonel  Rousseau  should  bring  his  force,  increased,  if  possible,  by  two  Ohio  regiments,  in 
boats  to  Henderson,  and,  taking  the  Henderson  and  Nashville  Railroad,  occupy  Hopkins- 
ville,  while  General  Nelson  should  go  with  a  force  of  5,000  by  railroad  to  Louisville,  and 
from  thence  to  Bowling  Oreen.  Meanwhile  Grant  would  take  possession  of  the  entire  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroad,  Piketon,  New  Madrid,  and  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Hick- 
man and  Columbus. 

"The  foregoing  disposition  having  been  effected,  a  combined  attack  will  be  made  upon 
Columbus,  and,  it  successful,  then  upon  Hickman,  while  Rousseau  and  Nelson  will  move  in 
concert  by  railroad  to  Nashville,  Teun.,  occupying  the  State  capital,  and,  with  an  adequate 
force,  New  Providence.  The  conclusion  of  this  movement  would  be  a  combined  advance 
toward  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  I  trust 
the  result  would  be  a  glorious  one  to  the  country." 

Lincoln  to  General  Hunter,  on  taking  command  of  the  Western  Department. 

"  Halt  your  main  army  and  divide  it  into  two  corps,  one  occupying  Sedalia,  the  other 
Rolla ;  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps.  Of  course  both  railroads  must  be  kept 
open,  keeping  only  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  I  feel  sure  any  attempt  to  reach 
Memphis  oj  this  long  and  circuitous  route  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  force  engaged 
in  it." 

From  the  "  Story  of  the  Guard,"  (p.  45.) 

"Camp  Asboth,  Mo.,  October  II,  1661. 
"  I  have  placed  Captain  Foote  in  charge  of  all  the  gunboats  belonging  the  flotilla.  My 
plan  is  New  Orleans  straight — Foote  to  join  on  the  river  below.   I  think  it  can  be  done 
gloriously,  especially  if  secret  can  be  kept.    It  would  precipitate  the  war  forward,  and  end 
it  soon  victoriously. 

"J.  C.  FREMONT." 

What  President  Lincoln  expected  of  General  Hal  leek  and  General  Bnell  when  he  sent 
them  to  their  respective  departments. 

World's  special,  November  15. — "Mr.  Lincoln  is  specially  interested  in  that  central  re- 
gion, aud  avows  his  intention  to  divide  tbe  rebels  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  by  a 
broad,  loyal,  and  occupied  strip  of  country  from  Virginia  and  the  Eastern  States  before  New 
Year's,  forcing  the  march  of  Buell  with  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  aided  by  the  gunboats 
at  Saint  Louis." 

Tbe  part  taken  by  tbe  Navy  in  this  grand  campaign,  as  reported  by  Secretary  Welles : 
Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Navy,  December  1,  l5o2. — "It  having  been  ascertained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter  that  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivera  was 
favorable  for  active  operations,  Flag-Officer  Foote,  as  soon  as  four  iron-clads  were  ready, 
urged  prompt  action,  and  proposed  to  General  Grant,  commanding  at  Cairo,  a  joiut  attack  on 
Fort  Henry.  That  officer,  though  preferring  a  movement  on  the  Cumberland,  and  an  at- 
tack on  Donelson,  yielded  to  the  proposition  of  tbe  naval  commander  on  procuring  the  as- 
sent of  Halleck. 

"  After  a  closely-contested  action  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  flag  of  the  Union  waved 
over  the  fort,  and  when  Grant  arrived  an  hour  after,  the  fort  and  its  effects  were  turned  over 
to  him  and  the  forces  under  his  command.  The  joint  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  land 
and  water  on  the  enemy's  works,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  which 
delayed  tbe  Army  and  deprived  it  from  participating  in  the  glory  or  the  capture  of  the  fort 
Foote  proceeded  from  Fort  Henry  to  the  Cumberland  River  to  attack  Fort  Donelson,  and 
on  the  14th  of  February  engaged  that  fort.  After  a  severe  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  was 
seriously  wounded  as  he  was  enfilading  the  fort,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened,  two  of  the 
gunboats  were  disabled,  and  the  others  retired  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  rebels 
surrendered  the  fort.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Cumberland  to  Clarksville,  and  on  the 
19th  of  February  seized  it  and  the  three  forts  which  defended  that  city  and  river.  From 
here  he  pressed  on  Grant,  with  4, 000  troops,  an  immediate  pursuit,  while  the  rebels  were 
fleeing  to  Nashville.  Orders  were  received.lhowever,  from  the  General-in-chief,  prohibiting 
the  gunboats  from  going  up  higher  than  Clarksville,  in  consequence  of  which  Foote  re- 
turned to  Cairo,  and  only  two  gunboats  were  with  tbe  Army  when  Nashville  surrendered  on 
the  27th  of  February.    On  the  4th  of  March  Columbus  was  found  to  be  evacuated. 

"  (Keeping  in  view  the  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  Foote  left 
Cairo  on  the  14th  of  Marco,  and,  joined  by  Colonel  Buford  with  1,500  troops  at  Columbns, 
moved  down  and  took  possession  of  Hickman.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Island  10, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-three  days,  that  fort  surrendered  on  the  7th  of  April. 
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"  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Island  No.  10,  not  a  gun  was 
fired  by  the  Army,  except  by  Colonel  Buford.  In  pursuance  of  the  first  great  duty  enjoined 
upon  him,  that  of  opening  the  Mississippi  to  navigation,  Foote  proceeded  to  Fort  Pillow, 
and  was  next  day  joined  or  General  Pope's  army.  The  two  commanders  had  first  arranged 
for  a  combined  attack  on  the  fortifications,  when  Pope's  army  was  summoned  by  Halleck 
tore-enforce  him  at  Corinth.  On  the  9th  day  of  May  Foote  was  relieved,  and  Captain  Da- 
vis took  command  of  the  flotilla.  On  the  5th  of  June  Fort  Pillow  was  reduced,  and  on  the 
7th  the  fleet  anchored  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Memphis.  The  rebel  fleet  encountered  an  en- 
gagement, which  resulted  in  its  destruction.  At  the  close  of  this  engagement  Flag-Officer 
Davis  demanded  the  surrender  of  Memphis,  which  was  complied  with,  and  Colonel  Fitch, 
from  Fort  Pillow,  took  military  possession. 

"  On  the  29th  of  Jnne,  Davis  left  Memphis  to  join  Farragut  at  Vicksburgh.  There  not  be- 
ing a  sufficient  military  force  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh,  the  scheme  was 
for  the  time  abandoned." 

The  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  Secretary's  report : 

Welles  to  Farragut,  January  20,  1862. 

"  Farragut  is  ordered  to  reduce  the  defenses  which  guard  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans, 
sod  take  that  city,  and  if  the  expedition  has  not  yet  descended  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo, 
then  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  to  push  a  strong  force  up  the  river,  and  to  take  all  the 
defenses  in  the  rear." 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1862,  Farragut  announced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  flag 
floated  over  the  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1862,8.  Philips  Lee,  under  command  of  Farragut  and  Butler,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Vicksburgh. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1862,  Farragut,  above  Vicksburgh,  writes  Welles : 

"  I  passed  up  the  river  this  morning  to  no  purpose.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  possible  to  take 
Vicksburgh  without  an  army  of  12,000  or  15,000  men." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  Farragut  to  Welles  says : 

"I  have  to  inform  you  we  are  still  off  Vicksburgh.  I  received  yesterday  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  by  which  it  appears  he  will  not  be  able  to  co-operate  with  us  for  some 
time." 

"  Flag-Officer  Davis  had  a  letter  from  General  Grant  at  the  same  time,  stating,  it  was  said, 

Richmond  had  fallen.    If  this  should  be  true,  no  doubt  V  must  soon  fail,  but  must  be 

by  troops  in  the  rear." 

Commodore  Foote  to  Secretary  Writes. 

"Cairo,  January  12,  1862. 

"  I  am  getting  the  boats  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  putting  their  ordnance  and  equip- 
ments on  board.   It  will  take  at  least  a  thousand  men  for  the  gunboats.   They  will  have 
^•11  on  board  in  readiness  by  the  20th  instant,  but  with  not  one-third  of  their  crews." 

Foote  to  Welles. 

"Paducah,  February  3,  1662. 
"  I  left  Cairo  yesterday  with  the  gunboats.    To-day  I  propose  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River  with  the  four  new  armored  boats,  and  the  three  old  gunboats,  under  convoy  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  conjointly  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  the  rail- 
road-bridge connecting  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1862,  Commander  Foote  orders  Phelps,  as  soon  as  the  fort  falls, 
proceed  np  the  river  where  the  railroad-bridge  crosses,  and  destroy  so  much  of  the  track  as 
will  entirely  prevent  its  use  by  the  enemy,  and  then  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  water  will 
admit. 

Foote  to  Welles. 

"Cairo,  February  11,  1862. 
"  I  leave  to-night  for  Cumberland.  I  go  reluctantly,  as  we  are  short  of  men.   I  do  hope 
six  hundred  will  oe  sent  immediately.  1  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  render  the  gunboats 
effectual  in  the  fight,  although  they  are  not  properly  manned.    But  I  must  go,  as  General 
Halleck  wishes  it. 

"  Our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  t> 
him." 

(See  Miss  Carroll'?  plan.) 
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Foolt  to  Welles. 

"Off  Island  10,  March  19.  1862. 

"  We  must  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  which  alone  can  prove  effective,  especially 
bearing  in  mind  the  rapid  current  and  certainty  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as 
we  might  do,  in  these  slow  boats,  if  we  run  as  close  to  the  batteries  as  we  might  do. " 

-Foote  to  Welles. 

"Off  Island  10,  March  20,  1862. 
"  Were  we  to  attempt  to  attack  these  heavy  batteries  with  the  gunboats,  or  attempt  to  run 
the  blockade  and  fail,  the  rivers  above  us,  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio,  would  be 
greatly  exposed,  not  only  frustrating  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  exposing  our  towns 
and  cities  bordering  on  these  rivers,  especially  should  Pope  be  called  away  from  New  Mad- 
rid. Under  these  circumstances  our  boats,  being  so  illy  fitted  for  fighting  down  the  river, 
I  am  induced  to  act  with  great  caution.  We  still  want  two  tow-boats  tor  these  in  greater 
force,  as  we  have  a  strong  current,  requiring  the  greatest  vigilance  to  prevent  them  and  the 
gunboats  from  being  carried  down  the  stream  from  want  of  steam-power  in  the  latter." 

Colonel  Scott  talcing  part  in  the  camp  rign. 

"Cairo,  March  6,  1862. 

"A  telegram  from  General  Grant,  commanding  at  Fort  Henry,  stating  that  the  rebels  are 
fortifying  Savannah  on  the  Tennessee,  and  calling  for  an  additional  gunboat,  has  been  com- 
municated to  General  Halleck.  I  shall  probably  send  an  additional  one,  making  three  boats 
on  that  river.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  in  my  office,  and  is  informed  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  demands,  I  trust,  by  having  a  sufficient  force  to  pre- 
vent any  fortifications  being  erected  on  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  the  stage  of  water 
will  permit  the  gunboats." 

General  Pope  to  Foote. 

"  New  Madrid,  April  5,  1862. 
"  I  requested  Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  write  you  yesterday  in  relation 
to  sending  another  one  of  the  gunboats." 

Foote  to  Secretary  Welles. 

••Fort  Pillow,  Aprils,  1862. 

"  General  Pope,  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Scott,  came  on  board  at  3  p.  m.,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  the  mortar-boats  should  be  placed  in  the  morning  on  the  Arkansas  shore." 

Tribune's  special,  February  5. 

"Off  Fort  Henry. 

"  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  is  expected  here  to-morrow.  All  indicates 
decisive  and  rapid  blows  are  at  band.  New  life  inspires  the  Army  where  inaction  bad  so 
long  gone  on,  and  with  ordinary  prudence  we  shall  now  carry  our  flag  in  a  bloody  track  to 
the  Gulf." 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  NOT  THE  TRUE  LINE  OF  INVASION. 

General  Halted-  to  Commodore  Foote. 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  21, 1862. 
"I  have  just  received  your  report,  without  date,  of  operations  against  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries in  the  vicinity  of  Island  10.  While  I  am  certain  that  you  have  done  everything  that 
could  be  done  successfully  to  reduce  those  works,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  not  unnecessarily 
exposed  your  gunboats  ;  if  they  had  been  disabled  it  would  nave  been  a  serious  loss  to  us  in 
in  the  future  operations  of  this  campaign,  whereas  the  reduction  of  these  batteries  this  weak 
or  next  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  indeed.  I  think  it  will  turn  out  in  the  end  better 
for  us  that  they  are  not  reduced  until  we  can  fully  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  troops.  Every- 
thing is  now  progressing  well  on  the  Tennessee  River  toward  opening  vour  way  down  the 
Mississippi.  The  reduction  of  these  works  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  we  are  in  no  hurry 
on  that  point.  Nothing  is  lost  by  a  little  delay  there.  I  am  directing  all  my  atteution  to 
another  object ;  when  that  is  accomplished  the  enemy  must  evacuate  or  surrender." 
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Commodore  FooU  to  General  Pope, off  Mand  10,  April  6,  1862 :  *  *  "By  your  own 
admission,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  new  rebel  steamers  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  pass  your 
batteries  in  the  night,  and,  if  they  meet  our  squadron,  reduced  by  loss  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  they  can  continue  up  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio  to  Saint  Louis  or  Cincinnati." 

Merman  and  his  Campaigns,  by  Bowen  and  Irwin,  Vol.  /.*  "  To  Grant  was  assigned  the  chief 
direction  of  the  movement.  Suddenly  the  gloom  of  the  dark  winter  "  *  was  broken  by 
a  victory— Fort  Henry  was  taken  by  Grant  on  the  6th  of  February,  1862,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  Fort  Donelson  surrendered  to  that  same  officer.  "  *  The  enemy's 
forces  had  concentrated  at  Corinth,  and  were  there  awaiting  the  development  of  our  plans. 

"  General  Hallcck  decided  to  advance  up  the  Tennessee ,  as  far  as  possible  by  water,  then 
to  debark  on  the  west  bank  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Coriuth,  and  compel  him  to  give  battle 
either  at  Coriuth  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1862,  General  Grant  summoned  General  Shermau  to  meet 
him  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  coming  campaign."  *  *  "General 
Grant  directed  General  8herman  to  proceed,  with  the  right  wine  of  the  Thirtieth  Army 
Corps,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  there  disembark  and  attempt  the  capture  of  Vicksburgh 
from  the  north  side,  while  he  himself  shonld  move  on  Jackson  against  the  enemy  from  the 
rear,  and,  uniting  the  two  columns  from  the  rear,  proceed  to  invest  the  place." 

"The  movement  was  delayed,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  expedition  under  General  Sher- 
man failed."  "On  the  19th  of  January,  1853,  Sherman  proceeded  to  Young's  Point,  op- 
posite Vicksburgh,  and  reported  to  Grant." 

"  From  the  moment  of  taking  personal  command  at  Miliken's  Bend,  General  Grant  be- 
came convinced  that  Vicksburgh  could  only  be  taken  from  the  south." 

Military  History  of  Grant,  by  Badeau,  {vol,  1,  p.  160:)  "Grant's  problem  now  was  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  on  the  high  lands  of  the  eastern  bauk  as  a  base  from  which  to  operate  against 
the  city  and  its  communications.  A  direct  attack  had  already  been  tried  and  failed  by  Sher- 
man at  the  only  point  where  a  landing  was  possible.  *  *  Still,  Grant  wrote  on  the  4th  of  April, 
*,My  expectation  is  for  some  of  the  naval  fleet  to  run  the  batteries  of  Vicksburgh  while  the 
army  moves  through  by  bayous  and  wagon-roads  to  New  Carthage,  thence  across  the 
river  to  Jackson,  Mississippi.' 

"When  the  idea  became  known  to  those  in  his  intimacy,  to  his  staff  and  corps  commanders, 
it  seemed  to  them  full  of  danger.  Even  after  the  orders  for  the  movement  were  issued, 
Sherman  rode  up  to  Grant's  headquarters,  and  proposed  to  him  his.  He  asserted  emphati- 
cally that  the  only  way  to  take  Vicksburgh  was  from  the  north,  selecting  some  high  ground 
on  the  Mississippi  for  a  base.  Grant  replied,  that  such  a  plan  would  require  him  to  go  back 
to  Memphis.  ' Exactly  so,' said  Sherman,'  that  is  what  I  mean.'  Grant  was  determined 
to  take  no  step  backward,  and  so  declared." 

Danger  of  foreign  intervention.— KelteWs  History  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  1 :  "On  the  31st 
of  October,  1861,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  entered  into  a  convention  for  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  to  claim  redress  of  wrongs. 

"  The  4th  article  provided  that  a  copy  be  laid  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  asked  to  accede. 

"  The  result  of  the  national  diplomacy  thus  far  was  that  foreign  nations,  while  expressing 
hopes  for  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  had,  1st,  acknowledged  belligerent  rights  of  the  South. 

"  2d.  Had  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  Stat  38  to  consider  the  priva- 
teers of  the  South  as  pirates. 

'  3d.  Had  intimated  that  the  recognition  of  the  South  as  a  nation  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  of  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  southern  govern- 
ment. 

"4th.  They  projected  against  Mexico  a  coallition,  which  many  years  before  had  failed 
through  respect  for  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"These  tacts  became  apparent  and  fixed  toward  the  close  of  September,  1861,  when 
negotiations  in  relation  to  them  were  superseded. 

"  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1861,  issued  a  circular  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  loyal  States,  stating  that  disloyal  citizens  were  doing  their  best  to  involve  the 
country  in  a  foreign  war,  and  appealing  to  thein  to  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
it. 

"This  was  followed  by  an  earnest  and  threatening  correspondence  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

"On  the  6th  of  November,  1861, Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  from  the  Trent  by  the 
San  Jacinto.  The  effect  of  which  was  to  create  intense  excitement  in  England  and  through- 
out Europe,  and  preparations  by  the  British  government  lor  war,  on  a  large  scale,  were  at 
once  undertaken,  ana  a  demand  for  the  release  made  on  our  Government  by  the  British 
minister,  Lord  Lyons." 


"  Whatever  may  be  the  assertions  of  the  northerners,  they  must  look  upon  the  perma- 
nent separation  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  formation  of  a  second  republic  as  at  least 
highly  probable ;  and  in  the  action  of  England  and  France  toward  Mexic3,  Mr.  Lincoln,  per- 


London  Times,  September  27,  1861. 
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baps,  only  sees  an  intervention  in  tbe  affaire  of  a  country  which  is  soon  to  be  divided  from  his 
own  by  the  territory  of  a  rival."  "It  is  said  the  three  European  powers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  dissensions  of  the  American  Union  to  carry  out  plans  upon  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine." 

London  Shipping  Gaztttc,  February  1, 1862. 

"  A  semi-official  rota  is  sent  by  Napoleon  to  the  British  government  respecting  the  block- 
ade, to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  cannot  longer  allow  French  commerce  to  be  injured." 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. — Clay  to  Seward,  January  24,  1862. 

"  Prince  Gortchakoff  expresses  his  fears,  should  any  reverse  happen  to  us,  that  England 
would  at  once  make  common  cause  with  the  South,  acknowledge  her  independence,  and 
finally  break  down  the  power  of  the  republic  I  must  confess  I  very  much  fear  England's 
influence.  My  first  impression  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened.  Nothing  but 
great  and  decisive  success  will  save  us  from  foreign  war. 

*'  I  would  prepare  for  war  with  England  as  an  essential  means  to  prevent  the  independence 
of  the  South  before  the  first  of  April." 

Seuatd  to  Dayton,  January  27, 1862. 

"  You  Bee  our  Army  and  our  fleet  are  at  Cairo.  Tou  see  another  army  and  another  fleet 
are  behind  Columbus,  which  alone  is  relied  upon  to  close  the  Mississippi  against  us  on 
the  north ;  though  you  may  not  see  it,  another  army  and  another  fleet  are  actually  on  their 
way  to  New  Orleans." 

Dayton  to  Setcard,  January  27, 1862. 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  things  here  recently  have  bad  an  unfavorable  look  for  our  in- 
terests. The  effect  of  the  blockade,  the  destruction  of  Charleston  Harbor,  the  hopelessness 
of  our  cause,  all  taken  for  granted,  and  all  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  here  by  the  Eng- 
lish press,  have  had  a  damaging  influence.  *  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  govern- 
ment has  bad  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  blockade  and  of  recognition.  *  * 
If  you  shall  succeed  in  taking  possession  and  holding  the  principal  seaports,  "  *  or  even 
New  Orleans  and  one  other  of  theso  porta,  I  should  consider  the  danger  of  recognition  or  a 
violation  of  the  blockade  passed  for  the  present.  But  if  weeks  shall  pass  away  and  spring 
open,  and  nothing  yet  have  been  done,  the  impression  I  fear  will  become  fixed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean mind  that  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion  are  hopeless." 

Adams  to  Seward,  February  13,  1862. 

"  With  a  fair  share  of  positive  auccess  in  the  field  within  the  present  and  next  month, 
will  leave  us  free  from  the  danger  of  any  intervention  from  this  country,  at  least  for  tome 
months  to  come.  *  *  You  will  perceive  the  importance  of  keeping  in  view  the  possibility 
of  accidental  or  otherwise  supplying  a  pretext  for  a  decision  adverse  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
United  States.  There  are  persons  here  anxious  to  make  a  point  on  the  foreign  policy  at  a 
moment  when  the  popular  feeling  will  have  become  particularly  disturbed  on  the  cotton 
supply  and  loss  of  our  commerce. 

"  In  this  sense  Mr.  Cobden  has  Btrangely  represented  the  difficulty  of  long  preserving  the 
blockade.  I  think  I  see  a  good  deal  of  timidity  in  approaching  tbe  American  question 
that  may  involve  tbe  necessity  of  upholding  even  in  appearance  the  cause  of  a  foreign 
country  against  the  obvious  and  pressing  necessities  of  this. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  Trent  affair  has  left  us  utterly  unable  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sions that  are  not  clearly  and  universally  admitted  to  be  just. " 

What  Mr.  Lincoln  said  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry : 

[New  York  Evening  Post,  February  9, 1862.] 

"Tbe  President  stated  yesterday  that  the  recent  victory  of  Fort  Henry  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  was  intended  to  be  followed  up  immediately  with  a  blow  on  the  railway 
connection  fifteen  miles  from  the  captured  fort.  He  further  stated  that  hot  work  was  ex- 
pected in  that  region  at  once.  He  was  distinctly  asked  if  the  Government  had  any  ad-v  ce 
from  England  and  France  which  threatened  interference  with  our  war.  He  replied  there 
was  no  special  danger  then,  though  it  was  evident  that  the  interference  party  was  growing 
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stronger  both  in  England  and  France,  but  the  victories  the  Government  expected  to  win 
over  the  rebels  in  the  West  in  the  next  two  months  would  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  med- 
dling in  our  affairs.  The  fact  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  Government  meant  to  press  on- 
ward at  once  upon  the  enemy." 

The  victories  won  in  the  West  in  these  two  months  did  prevent  the  recognition  of  south- 
ern independence. 

Seward  to  Dayton,  March  6, 1662. 

"  It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  attempted  revolution. 
Cities, districts,  and  States  are  coming  back  under  Federal  authority." 

Adams  to  Seward,  March  13, 1862. 

"  You  can  scarely  fail  to  observe  the  animus  that  pervades  the  greater  number  of  members 
uf  Parliament  in  the  late  discussion  in  both  houses  toward  the  United  States. 

"  It  consists  not  so  much  of  partiality  for  one  side  over  the  other  as  of  disinclination  to 
both,  and  desire  that  their  political  power  should  be  diminished  by  permanent  separation. 
The  successes  of  the  campaign  have  done  much  for  us,  (the  Tennessee.)  I  trust  they  will 
continue ;  but  they  must  not  depend  merely  on  good  fortune.  The  stake  is  too  great  to  be 
risked  on  the  passions  or  ignorance  of  inexperienced  men  at  home.  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  news  by  every  steamer,  but  not  for  the  same  reasons  as  before — the  pressure 
for  interference  here  has  disappeared.  It  will  arise  again  only  in  the  case  of  some  very 
decided  reverses." 

Dayton  to  Seward,  March  25,  1B62. 

"  The  Emperor  said  that  he  must  frankly  say  that  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  and 
this  concession  of  belligerent  rights  were  made  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  North  would 
succeed.  That  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  that  the  two  sections 
would  never  come  together  again. 

Dayton  to  Seward,  March  31,  1862. 

"  I  again  called  the  Emperor's  attention  to  the  propriety  of  his  government  retracing  its 
steps  in  regard  to  its  concession  to  the  insurrectionists  of  belligerent  rights,  referring  him  to 
the  consideration  in  regard  thereto,  contained  in  your  former  dispatches.  He  said  *  *  it 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  a  great  power,  now  that  the  South  was  beaten,  to  withdraw  a 
concession  made  to  them  in  their  day  of  strength.' ' 

President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  April  10,  18G2. 

"  It  has  pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  engaged 
in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  from  our  country  the 
danger  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion." 

Seward  to  Dayton,  May  7, 1862. 

"  Tbo  proclamation  of  commerce  which  is  made  may  be  regarded  by  the  maritime  powers 
as  announcement  that  the  Republic  has  passed  the  danger  of  disunion." 

The  southern  view,  (Pollard's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  I,  p.  199 :) 
"  It  was  never  contemplated  to  abandon  Corinth,  the  strategic  point  of  the  campaign. 
"  It  [the  campaign]  annihilated  us  in  Louisiana,  separated  us  from  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
causing  the  loss  of  our  supplies  in  the  cattle  and  grain  of  that  country  ;  gave  to  the  Federals 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  all  its  rivers  of  navigation  as  a  base,  and  finally  led  by  plain  and 
inevitable  conclusions  to  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  great  and  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Mississippi." 

"  The  close  of  this  campaign  found  the  confederacy  with  scarcely  more  than  three  entire 
States — Texas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  He  had  broken  us  down  in  Tennessee,  and  held 
several  important  positions  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  by  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  bad 
teiured  the  great  depot  of  the  trade  of  the  most  central  valley  of  the  continent,  and  obtained 
control  of  an  extent  of  territory,  assisted  by  the  gunboats,  greater  than  the  entire  country 
before  lost ;  gave  to  the  West  the  outlet  to  the  ocean." 

"  The  success  of  the  Federals  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1862  was  not  without  effect  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world  saw  a  sadder  picture  of  the 
southern  confederacy." 
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"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  South  had  entertained  prospects  of  foreign 
intervention  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  interest  of 
Europe  in  the  staples  of  cotton  and  tobacco  would  effect  a  raising  of  the  blockade,  at  least, 
before  spring.   The  statistics  of  the  subject  was  thought  to  be  conclusive." 

"France  derived  an  annual  revenue  of  $38,000,000  from  a  monopoly  in  the  tobacco-trade, 
and  Great  Britain  and  her  people  a  revenue  of  $350,000,000  from  cotton ;  five  millions  of 
people  in  England  were  more  or  less  interested  in  cotton.' 

"  The  dispatches  of  our  ministers  at  the  courts  of  England  and  France  declared  that  the 
prospect  of  recognition  was  and  had  been  given  with  warm  and  sanguine  assurances."  "Mr. 
Slidell  wrote  that  if  no  disaster  occurred,  recognition  would  not  long  be  delayed.  He 
added  :  1  In  that  event,  within  a  month.' "  "  Mr.  Mason  also  wrote  that  '  the  recognition 
of  the  confederacy  was  on  the  eve  of  completion.' " 

Deductions. 

1st.  The  idea  that  the  advance  of  an  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  strong  enough  to  control  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  would 
cause  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River,  free  West- 
ern Tennessee  and  Kentucky  from  the  enemy,  divide  the  rebel  power  by  severing  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  the  Gulf 
fleet,  had  no  part  in  the  plan  of  any  of  our  generals  ana  was  at  the  time  Miss  Carroll  sub- 
mitted her  plan  to  the  Department  unknown  to  the  Government. 

2d.  The  realization  of  these  effects  by  the  Tennessee  compaign  prevented  the  recognition 
of  southern  independence  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  by  England  and  France. 

The  Tennessee  compaign  first  suggested  by  Miss  Carroll. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Carroll  submitted  the  plan  for  this  campaign  and  that  its  general  ideas 
were  adopted  by  the  Government  is  established  by  the  testimony  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  being  exhausted  and  not  conveniently  accessi- 
ble to  members  of  Congress  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  herewith  reproduced,  together  with 
some  additional  evidence  on  this  and  other  services,  which,  to  avoid  confusion,  will  be  fcund 
in  brackets. 

Report. 

Mr.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
memorial  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  setting  forth  certain  valuable  military  informa- 
tion given  to  the  Government  by  her  during  the  war,  and  asking  compensation  therefor,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  a  bill  rewarding  her  for  military  and  literary  serv- 
ices. Twice  read  in  United  States  Senate.    Amouut  left  .$  ,  to  be  filled  by  this  body. 

[Senate  X lis. Toe.  No.  167,  43d  Congress,  2d  teuton. 1 

Memorial  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  asking  compensation  for  terv'.ces  rendered  the-  United  Stttes 
in  the  tear  of  the  rebellion,  June  8,  YtH?.— Referred  to  tht  Cmmitteeon  MUitaiy  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  honorable  the  Set  ate  aid  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as' 

sembltd  : 

It  is  a  fact  well  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1 861  very  great  solicitude  was  felt, 
both  by  the  Government  and  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  expedition  to  open  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  also  remembered  that  that  expedition  was  changed  and  diverted  up  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  On  whose  motion  or  suggestion  that  change  was  brought  about  is  less  gen- 
erally known. 

Your  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  claims  to  have  furnished  this  information  and  plan. 
From  her  memorial  to  your  honorable  bodies  on  the  28th  of  March,  1870,  she  begs  leave  to 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

"Your  memorialist  being  convinced  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  that  it  would  demand 
for  its  overthrow  the  united  exertions  of  all  patriots,  of  every  capacity,  hesitated  not  to  de- 
vote all  her  energies  wholly  to  the  cause  ot  the  Union ;  and  to  this  end,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, at  her  own  expense,  continuously,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  and,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  communicated  throughout  the  struggle  important  facts  and  suggestions 
to  those  who  were  officially  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

"  It  may  be  remeabered  that  for  some  months  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  Administra- 
tion were  not  satisfied  that  the  best  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  ad- 
vised. In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  this  exigency,  your  memorialist  made  a  tour  to  the 
West  in  the  autumn  of  IHtil,  and  after  careful  observation,  became  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  expedition  then  in  course  of  preparation  to  descend  the  Mississippi  could  not  suc- 
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ceed,  and  from  information  elicited  from  steamboat-pilots  and  other  practical  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  that  country,  she  was  convinced  that  the  Tennessee  River 
was  the  only  way  to  penetrate  the  vitals  of  the  rebellion  with  onr  then  available  forces  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  our  Government  to  adopt  the  Tennessee  River  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  on  the  30th  November,  1861,  the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed.  That 
distinguished  official  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  she 
was  right ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  expedition  be  informed  her  that  she  had  saved  the 
country  incalculable  millions,  and  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

"  [On  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  your  memorialist  exhibited  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Tucker  a  copy  of  her  plan  for  the  Tennessee  campaign,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  by  Co'onel  Scott  before  he  left  for  the  West.]" 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  she  addressed  the  War  Department  a  second  letter,  urging 
an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  [On  the  26th  of  March,  1862,  she  wrote 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  an  immediate  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road. ]  On  the  14th  of  May,  1862,  she  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton  advising  the  occu- 
pation of  Vicksburgh.  Again,  in  October,  1862,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  show- 
ing that  Vicksburgh  could  not  be  reduced  by  the  river  expedition.  This  memorial  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Senate,  they  reported  unanimously,  in 
January,  1871,  in  favor  of  her  claim,  which  was  made  through  the  late  Senator  Howard, 
but  Congress  adjourned  before  the  bill  was  reached. 

Since  that  time  new  testimony  has  been  secured  and  new  evidence  developed,  making  more 
manifest  the  magnitude  of  the  service,  and  strengthening  her  confidence,  as  she  again  ap- 
peals to  Congress  for  its  adequate  recognition.  She  is  permitted  to  furnish  facts  and  testi- 
mony from  men  of  the  highest  position,  of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  enjoying  the  amplest 
means  of  information. 

The  first  is  Hon.  L.  D.  Evans,  present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  who, 
in  the  autumn  of  1861,  was  intrusted  by  our  Government  with  a  confidential  mission  to  tho 
Mexican  border  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  and  as  the  success  of  his  mission  depended  on 
the  movement  of  the  Army  in  the  Southwest,  it  became  his  business  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  with  this  view  remained  in  Saint  Louis 
until  some  time  in  November.  Judge  Evans  was  cognizant  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  your  memorialist  conceived  and  perfected  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Department, 
which  he  fully  and  faithfully  describes. 

The  next,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Waa,  testifies,  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  not  only  was  the  information  and  plan  that  changed  the  expedition  which 
was  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  transfer  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  furnished  by  your  memorialist,  and  adopted  by 
the  Government,  but  that  he,  himself,  was  sent  to  the  armies  of  the  West  for  the  express 
purpose  of  contributing  his  services  in  aid  of  its  execution ;  and  that,  in  the  campaigns 
which  followed,  the  plan  of  your  memorialist  was  substantially  carried  out. 

Hon.  B-  F.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  after- 
ward President  of  the  Senate,  who  had  necessarily  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  whose  unquestioned  reputation  for  probity  leaves 
no  doubt  concerning  any  statement  he  may  make,  not  only  recognizes  and  indorses  the 
claim  of  your  petitioner,  but  confirms  the  fact  that  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton did  also. 

The  first  paper  addressed  the  War  Department  for  a  campaign  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  thence  south,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  key  of  tho  war  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee 
River.  All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River 
is  the  point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  bat- 
tles must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  bo  made  on  the 
enemy,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable for  middle-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to 
navigation  all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river 
from  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio.  The  Teunessea  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi. 
We  should  avoid  the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken 
without  great  danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if 
crippled,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away 
from  the  relief  of  our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun 
the  war,  for  we  shall  then  fight  for  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  sup- 
plies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger;  for,  if  our  boats 
were  crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one 
hundred  miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety 
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miles  northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscambia,  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A 
movement  in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  onr  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire 
the  loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  If  well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  these  formidable  fortifications 
upon  which  the  rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet 
attacking  Mobile,  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be 
material  aid  to  the  fleet. 

"  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  thau  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause- 

"The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touch- 
ing the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming 
an  arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  ana 
if  it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eight 
miles  from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tub- 
cumbia,  only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  in- 
tersecting with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson.  The  Tennessee  River 
has  never  less  than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  sboalest '  bar,  and,  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring  months,  there  is  always  water /or  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  follows,  from  the  above  (acts,  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to 
the  war  in  the  West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  under- 
stood  by  the  superiors  in  command." 

The  second  paper,  urging  an  immediate  advance  up  the  Tennessee,  bears  date  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  !  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  righting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern  gnns,  only  two,  or  if  they  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  motion,  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Our  gunboats,  at 
anchor,  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not  De  slow  to  improve  and  benefit  thereby. 

"  The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  south-southeast,  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  whieh  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear,  and  com- 
pel him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

[The  third  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  War  Department  on  the  26th  of  March,  1662, 
on  the  reduction  of  Island  10,  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  immediate  seizure  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad : 

"The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  in  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis  and  was 
informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at  full  tide 
runs  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  guuboats,  I  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  batteries  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  our  own.  Hence  it  was  that  I  wrote 
Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic  point,  and  the  successes 
at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Had  our  vic- 
torious Army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
taken  a  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and 
Decatur,  Alabama,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that  time  with  a  small  force,  every 
rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would  have  fled  from  every  position  to 
the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  from  Nashville 
without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North  Alabama  on  the  railroad  between  Chat- 
tannoga  and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Richmond  would  have  necessarily  been  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  trne  policy  of  Oen.  H.  is 
to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will  enable  him  at  once  to  seize  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  reducing  Island  10,  and  all  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis."] 

The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  15th  of  May,  1362, 
advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh : 

•    »    •    a  It  wi||  ke  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rebels  in  the  event  of  Beauregard's  defeat. 
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to  send  a  large  column  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  country  for  subsistence, 
where  beef  and  wheat  abound.  This  can  be  defeated  by  strongly  occupying  Vicksburgh, 
and  plying  a  gunboat,  to  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  *  "  * 
"  Whether  the  impending  battle  in  North  Mississippi  should  occur  at  Corinth  or  within  the 
area  of  a  hundred  miles,  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  will  retreat  by  the  Yazoo  River 
and  by  the  railroad  to  Vicksburgh,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  will  take  the  railroad  through 
Louisiana  into  Texas."  •  *  *  She  also  banded  Mr.  Watson  a  letter  on  Monday,  giving 
information  that  the  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  transports  had  been  sent  up  the  Yazoo  from 
Memphis  and  Vicksburgh  for  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  securing  the  rebels'  retreat  from 
our  pursuing  Army. 

In  October,  1862,  shft  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the 
hands  of  Hon.  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary,  on  the  reduction  of  Yicksbnrgh : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Yicksbnrgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  closely  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Yicksbnrgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of  their 
guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  t&e  shore,  but  from  the  batteries  which 
crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range  of  our 
fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  bo  little  ap- 
parent strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi. The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now,  is  to  push  a  column 
from  Memphis  to  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of  the  railroad  to 
New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as  well  as  the  retreat 
of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line ;  and  by  another  movement  of  our  Army  from  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  guuboats  on  Mobile,  the  con- 
federate forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  compelled  to  fly  east  of 
the  Tombigbee. 

"Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the  en- 
tire country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course  I  would  have  the  gunboats, 
with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh,  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the  canal, 
Yicksbnrgh  can  be  rendere i  useless  to  the  confederate  army  upon  the  very  first  rise  of  the 
river ;  bat  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh  - 
Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
ana  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

The  conception  and  presentation  of  the  plan. — Having  placed  before  you  the  several  com- 
munications made  to  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorial- 
ist respectfully  and  earnestly  calls  your  attention  to  tbe  following  evidence  above  referred  to. 
The  first  is  the  statement  of  Judge  Evans,  present  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Texas: 

"Washington,  April  27,  1872. 

"8l»  -..Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  practicability  and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  to  the  Tennes- 
see River  into  Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

u  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with  our 
failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  military  advantage 
before  spring.  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South,  and 
raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the  Union,  we  must 
in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  south  that  would  satisfy  the  country  and  con- 
vince European  powers  of  fhe  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"  To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of 
information  in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

M  From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1 86 1 ,  she  was  at  the  Everett  House, 
in  Saint  LouK  I  was  also  in  that  city,  particularly  interested  in  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her  upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that 
quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition 
preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  therefore  able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state 
tbe  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught 
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and  preservation  to  the  War  Department.  The  conception  which  is  embodied  in  this  plan 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle  of  November.  1861.  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  transports  connected  with  the  expedition 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some  important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom 
she  met  in  the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to 
see  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  prac- 
tical steamboat  men,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she 
sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi ; 
that  the  gunboats. were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  direct 
the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi  or 
Alabama,  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  section, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee  River,  I 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  immediately  intro- 
duced Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all  his  special 
facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but 
did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile  and 
ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these  waters 
also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  that  Miss 
Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined,  as  he  said,  for  want  of 
education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  wrote  from  Saint  Louis  to  Attorney- 
General  Bates,  and  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  8cott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  the 
change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her  arrival  in 
Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  appended  to 
her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature,  placed  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her  name 
being  known  in  its  connection. 

"  She  communicated  with  the  pilot.  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  paper 
on  the  Tennesse  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  whioh  appears  in  Mr. 
Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding  her 
in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
hung  in  her  parlor,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  and  its  connections  southward, 
the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of  Mobile 
Bay  ;  and  when  Henry  fell  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of  going  either 
to  .Vobile  or  Vicksburgh.  She  has  no  copy  of  this  letter,  but  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  her 
lett  r  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh.  She  has,  however,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  in  anticipation  of 
overwhelming  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  advising  the  occupation  of  Vicksburgh. 

"Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  learning  that  an  expedition  was  preparing  to  attack  Vicks- 
burgh from  the  river,  she  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War  showing  the  impracticability  of 
taking  Vicksburgh  from  the  river,  and  stated  that  the  true  line  of  attack  was  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  Railroad  to  Jackson. 

"No  previous  conception  of  the  plan. — In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  exam- 
ined all  the  plans  of  our  generals,  and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the 
War  Department  bearing  on  this  point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
war,  it  is  evident  that  up  to  the  time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  any  military  mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  nor  yet  up  the  Cumberland  to  Nashville  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  that  line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the 
power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"  It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Missisippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself,  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad,  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus, 
and  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  evacuation,  and  bring 
the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.D.EVANS. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Its  adoption  and  execution  by  the  Government.— In  proof  that  the  Mississippi  expedition 
was  changed  and  the  Tennessee  River  campaign  was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  sug- 
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rations  and  plan  of  your  memorialist,  she  offers  the  following  testimony  from  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  : 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  United  States  Senate,  15th 
June,  1870,  says : 

"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  year  1861,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  reward 
her  liberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  I  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  pass  some 
measure  that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1870,  he  addressed  Senator  Howard  as  follows : 

••  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"  United  States  Senate: 
"  On  or  abont  the  30th  of  November,  1361,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  ■  o  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial, 
which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On  my 
return  from  the  Southwest,  in  1«T>2, 1  iuformed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memorial, 
that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it  en- 
titled her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"THOS.  A.  SCOTT." 

Again,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  Colonel  Scott  addressed  the  following  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"Philadelphia,  Mag  1,  1872. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  thence  South,  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President.  And,  after  Secretary  Stanton's  appointment,  I  was 
directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective  force  as  rapidly 
ma  possible.  A  part  of  tbe  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organisation  and  consolidation  into 
regiments  of  all  tbe  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign  then  inaugurated. 

"This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army, and, as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  ont 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Mias  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"THOMAS  A.  8COTT. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  United  State*  Senate." 

President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  B.  F.  Waders  recognition. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  your  memorialist  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  when  presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  Senate : 

"  Washington,  March  I,  1869. 

"Miss  Carroll:  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  yon  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  aud  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty 
as  ably  aud  effectively  as  it  has  ever  jet  been  defended. 

"From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might 
instance  tbe  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  nnd  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"  AU  these  things,  as  well  as  jour  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I 
doubt  not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"  I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con- 
fer on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
Very  aincerely,  your  friend, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 
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On  the  28th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Wade  addressed  the  following  letter — 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  Slate*  Senate : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  CongTess.  From  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Government 
in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  pat  in  ray  hands 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and|Donelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its  author, 
I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were  1 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this 
plan  was  due  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception  and  was 
afterward  carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions.  Sec- 
retary Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  service,  aud  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by 
her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government 
would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same,  in  which  wish  I  most  fully  concur.  . 

"  B.  F.  WADE." 

To  this  unequivocal  testimony  of  these  eminent  men,  your  memorialist  only  adds  that  he 
claim  to  having  originated  this  movement  receives  strong  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  no 
military  man  lias  ever  controverted  it.  No  educated  gentleman  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  geographical  fact  that  the  Tennessee  was  a  navigable  river,  and  ran  from  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  rebellion  north,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  knowledge  had  not  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one,  and  my  special  claim 
to  merit  is  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the  Government  bow  this  knowledge  could  be 
made  available.  In  preferring  my  claim  to  this,  I  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  detract  from 
our  brave  and  heroic  commanders, to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much;  and, so  far  from 
opposing  me,  I  believe  that,  as  a  class,  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  me  or  any  one  prop- 
erly rewarded,  according  to  the  part  performed  in  this  mighty  drama. 

[Early  in  March,  1865,  I  received  through  the  mail  a  letter  from  Fort  Delaware,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : 

"Fort  Delaware,  March  1,1865. 

"  Miss  Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md. : 

"  Madame  :  It  is  rumored  in  the  Southern  army  that  you  furnished  the  plan  or  informa- 
tion that  caused  the  United  (States  Government  to  abandon  the  expedition  designed  to  de- 
scend the  Mississippi  River,  and  transferred  the  armies  up  the  Tennessee  River  in  1862. 
We  wish  to  know  if  this  is  true.  If  it  is,  you  are  the  veriest  of  traitors  to  your  section,  an  d 
we  warn  you  that  you  stand  upon  a  volcano. 

"  CONFEDERATES." 

As  this  letter  evidenced  great  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  soldiery  to- 
ward me  personally  on  account  of  this  service,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Cor- 
win  and  other  friends,  I  submitted  it  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who  deemed  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  request  that  the  original  be  left  with  him,  with  a  view  to  some  investigation.  ] 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate : 

"  From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer  and 
thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the 
darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history,  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  July  session  of  Congress,  in  1861,  Mr.  Breckinridge  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  the  representative  speech  of  the  South,  charging  that  the  North  had 
waged  the  war,  dec.  To  this  speech  your  memorialist  made  reply,  which  was  largely  cir- 
culated under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  from  whom  she  received  cordial  acknowl- 
edgments. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-Genoral  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
861,  alludes  to  it  thus :  + 
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I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  the  reading  of  your  most  admi- 
rable reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  This  delay  was  not  voluntary  ou  my  part. 
For  some;,  time  past  my  time  and  mind  nave  been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  nrgent 
public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the  present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own 
neglected  and  almost  ruined  State ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your  excellent  pamphlet.  And  now,  my  dear  lady, 
I  have  only  time  to  thank  yon  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so 
much  sound  constitutional  doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts,  in  a  form  so  com- 
pact and  manageable.  The  President  received  the  copy  left  for  him  and  requests  me  to 
thank  you  cordially  for  your  able  support 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  8mith,  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said : 

"  Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclusive. 
I  host  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure  its 
perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 

"  [Globe  Office,  August  8,  1861. 
"  Dear  Madam  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable 
review  of  Mr.  Breckinridge's  speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been 
struck  with  its  very  ingenious  and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law,  bearing  on  the 
President,  assailed  by  Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all 
is  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  gradual  development  of  toe  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow 
the  Union  is  also  exceedingly  well  depicted. and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in 
the  Senate,  your  article  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  mas* 
terlr  refutation  of  Mr.  B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  pre- 
clude the  publication  of  the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of 
the  Globe  to  enjoy  what  the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 
"  1  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  SAM'L  T.  WILLIAM8."] 

Some  other  publications  were  prepared  by  Miss  Carroll,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Department,  and  for  these  she  preferred  a  claim  to  re-imbnrse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  composition,  publication,  and  distribution  of  the  same,  which  was  never  fully  paid. 
[As  evidence  of  this  the  following  statement  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  ia  sub- 
joined: 

"  Philadelphia,  January  16  1663. 

''Hon.  John  Tucker, 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  War: 
"I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
(16,750, )  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
»  voucher. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." J 

"  Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  .to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 
price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"  I  thought  tbem  then  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 
EXPRESSIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  STATE8MEN  AND  JURISTS. 

Some  questions  arising  as  to  the  full  amount  claimed,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  some  distinguished  statesmen  and  jurists,  the  opinions  of  some  of  whom  are  hereto 
annexed.    The  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said  : 

"  I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research,  and 
as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  ber  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity  and  a 
truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with  lib- 
erality?' 
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Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5,  1862,  said : 
"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  valne  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.   Were  I  Secretary  of  War,  I  would  cheer- 
folly  pay  every  dollar  charged." 
From  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker : 

"  Washington,  May  22, 1862. 

"My  Dear,  Miss  Carroll:  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  paper  respecting  your  publi- 
cations under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is 
one  of  the  very  ablest  lawyers  in  this  District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your 
writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  the  other  eminent  men  who  have  expressed  one  I  re- 
gret I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War  Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  appreciation  of  your  services  in  this  con- 
nection. Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among  the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots, is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications;  and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  but  one  opin- 
ion expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to  them. 
"Sincerely,  yours, 

"R.  J.  WALKER." 


"P.  8.— I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  8tates  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said : 
"I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would  be 
settled  to  your  satisfaction  ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to 
me  of  your  services  to  the  country.    And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"  I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  monev  value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"  As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  vou  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget,  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  coun- 
try ever  went  through." 
Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said  : 
"  Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative 
compositions,  I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are 
clearly  stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected.,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural, 
direct,  and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the- 
reader's  assent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the  charges  quite  mod- 
erate." 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  : 

"  From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate." 

The  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said: 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.   They  exhibit  great 

ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  tha  War  Powers  of  the  Government 

has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  and 

valuable  service  to  the  country." 
Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said  : 
"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government, 

and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 
Of  these  publications,  the  report  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the  8enate  says  : 
"  Some  of  these  publications  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department, 

and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a  claim  to  reimburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 

their  publication,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  state  - 

ment  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"'  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  highly  meritorious  services  of  Miss  Carroll  during  the  whole 

period  of  our  national  troubles,  and  especially  at  that  important  epoch  of  the  war  to  which 

her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expense 

incident  to  this  service  was  borne  by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and 

that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  Congress." 

Hon.  Judge  A.  S.  Diven,  then  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  ot 

Representatives,  and  who  had  introduced  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  to  the  attention 

of  Congress,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  said: 

"  I  cannot  withhold  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  read  your  publications,  nor  forbear 

the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.   There  is  a  cogency  in  your  powers  of 
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argument  seldom  met  with.  There  is  in  them  so  ranch  judicial  learning,  with  so  compre- 
hensive and  concise  a  style  of  communication.  Go  on,  madam,  in  aiding  the  cause  to  which 
you  are  devoting  your  talents ;  your  country  needs  the  labor  of  all  her  defenders.  The  time 
■will  come  when  your  labors  will  be  appreciated." 

If,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  facts  and  testimony  herein  presented,  Congress  shall  find 
her  claim  to  be  just,  your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  compensation  commensurate  with 
the  service- 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

JCNE.  1872. 

Conclusion. — When  the  army  secured  a  position  in  Northern  Mississippi  in  command  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  with  the  Tennessee  River  as  a  line  of  communication 
with  the  North,  that  no  rebel  power  cuuld  destroy  or  interrupt,  it  for  the  first  time  became 
apparent  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  and  to  Europe  as  well,  that  the  rebellion  was  under 
the  control  of  the  national  arms.  Then  arose  the  inquiry  :  On  whose  suggestion  this  move* 
ment,  so  fruitful  in  great  results,  had  been  undertaken  f  Which  movement  becoming  recog- 
nised as  the  decisive  campaign  of  the  war,  histories  were  written  ascribing  this  honor  to  one 
and  another  of  the  leading  generals  of  the  war;  with  what  success  these  pages  disclose. 

That  to  Miss  Carroll  belongs  the  credit  of  having  suggested  this  campaign,  and  that  the 
Government  acted  <>n  her  suggestions,  is  as  clearly  established  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
evidence  to  establish  any  fact.  It  is  also  established  that  Miss  Carroll's  writings,  produced 
under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department,  were  of  great  value  to  the  cause  ui  the  Union, 
for  which  the  Government  is  still  her  debtor. 

8he  now  simply  asks  of  the  Government  remuneration  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  these  services. 

•  A.  E.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  1873. 


[S.  433.    Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.] 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  8,  1872. 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  obtained  leave  to  briug  in  the  following 
bill ;  which  was  read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

A  BILL  for  the  relief  of  Mist  Anna  Ella  Carroll. 

Be  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sum  of  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ap- 

propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
in  mil  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  for  services  in  furnishing  valuable 
information  to  the  War  Department  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  for  preparing  certain 
useful  publications  during  the  same  period,  upon  an  understanding  with  the  War  Depart- 


MI8S  CARROLL'8  CLAIM  BEFORE  CONGRES8,  ASKING  COMPENSATION 
FOR  MILITARY  AND  OTHER  8ERVICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 

assembled : 

The  memorialist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  respectfully  represents  that,  as  stated  in  her  memo- 
rial heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  she  rendered  important  and  valuable  military  serv- 
ices in  the  civil  war.  and  especially  that  she  devised  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862. 

At  the  time  she  suggested  this  change  of  campaign,  the  military  topography  of  the  re- 
volted States  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
military  operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  not  met  the  expectations  of  the 
country.  The  tide  of  battle  thus  far  had  been  steadily  against  the  Union.  The  enemy  was 
arrayed  in  strong  force  on  the  Potomac,  and  on  a  line  extending  from  thence  westward 
through  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi.  To  him  time  was  power,  and 
every  day's  delay  a  continuous  victory,  while  it  increased  the  difficulties  which  were  gather- 
ing and  closing  around  the  national  cause. 
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More  than  seven  months  had  been  consumed  since  tbe  war  commenced,  and  it  had  already 
aggregated  a  debt  of  some  $500,000,000.  An  army  numbering  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  bad  taken  the  field  and  $2,000,000  scarcely  sufficed  for  its  daily  ex- 
penditure, besides  every  day  was  a  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives.  ' 

The  North  had  become  restive,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  virtually  exhausted. 
At  tbe  same  time  England  and  France  were  preparing  and  anxious  to  terminate  the  conflict 
by  intervening,  and  making  good  the  independence  of  tbe  South. 

Unless,  then,  unquestioned  military  advantage  could  be  gained  in  the  next  few  months,  that 
would  satisfy  the  country  and  convince  Europe  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  conquer 
the  rebellion,  all  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  was  gone.  How  could  this  military  advantage 
over  the  rebellion  be  gained  in  time,  was  then  the  momentous  question  which  pressed  npon 
every  loyal  heart  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  tbe  country  had  relied  for  success,  could  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  commander,  safely  advance  until  the  Army  of  the  West  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  that  qnarter,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  Adjutant-General,  after  a  tour  of 
inspection  iu  October,  1861,  reported  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commanders,  the  forces  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  an  advance.  The  President  was 
painfully  apprehensive  that  this  decisive  advantage  could  not  be  gained  in  time. 

In  this  crisis  your  memorialist  perceived  and  pointed  ont  to  the  Government  how  this  suc- 
cess could  be  obtained  in  time. 

Being  convinced,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  Mississippi  expedition,  howsoever  strong, 
could  not  open  that  river  upon  its  waters,  except  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  of  years,  and  a  corres- 
ponding sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  she  turned  her  attention  to  other  lines  of  invasion,  and 
found  the  Tennessee  River  afforded  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  gunboats  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  in  Alabama,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad — the  ene- 
my's only  complete  interior  line  of  communication.  Your  memorialist  comprehended  that  the 
movement  of  a  strong  force  up  that  river  to  a  position  in  Qommand  of  that  railroad,  would 
effectually  cut  the  confederacy  in  two  by  severing  the  Atlantic  from  the  Mississippi  portion, 
turn  Columbus  and  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  free  all  West- 
ern Ken tncky  and  Tennessee  from  the  enemy,  and  bring  the  whole  of  that  country  south- 
ward to  Mobile  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms.  And  she  indicated,  as  the  position, 
Hamburgh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  two 
or  three  miles  from  Pittsburgh  Landing.  These  suggestions  she  embodied  in  the  following 
paper,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861 : 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  key  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest  It  is  not  the  Mississippi  but  the  Tennessee  River. 
All  the  military  preparations  made  iu  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 
point  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles 
must  be  fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the  enemy, 
all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  using  tbe  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navigable  tor 
middle-class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to  navigation 
all  the  year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Padu- 
cah,  on  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  ad  vantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should 
avoid  tbe  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  great 
danger  and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would 
fall  a  prey  to  tbe  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of 
our  friends.  But  even  should  we  succeed,  still  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we 
shall  then  have  to  fight  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"  Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for,  if  our  boaU  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between  ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia.  in  Northern  Alabam  .,  forty  miles  east.  A  move- 
ment in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky,  and  inspire  the 
loyal  hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possession  of  tbe  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
If  well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  upon 
which  ilie  lebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking 
Mobile,  uie  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to 
the  fleet. 

"  Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
them  soon  to  crush  out  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"The  Tennessee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an  arc 
to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and  ft'  it  does 
not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it.  It  is  but  eigbt  miles  from 
Hamburgh  to  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscumbia,  only  two 
miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting  with  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson.    The  Tennessee  River  has  never  leas  than 
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three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  "  shoalest "  bar,  and,  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boats  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the  West, 
or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the  superiors 
in  command." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  she  communicated  some  additional  facts,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

•'Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  show- 
ing that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained,  when  in 
Saint  Louis,  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  them.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  they  auchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  motion,  which  would  prevent  the  euemy  from  getting  their  rauge.  Our  gunboats, 
at  anchor,  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  benefit 
thereby. 

"  The  Tennessee  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the 
Ohio,  runs  across  sooth-southeast,  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it 
reaches  the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles 
east,  and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  h*  did  not  our  forces  could  taka  Nashville  in  his  rear,  ana  com- 
pel him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

The  Government  comprehended  the  transcendent  importance  of  her  suggestions,  accepted 
them,  inaugurated  the  campaign  upon  them,  and  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  which  cut 
the  confederate  power  in  two,  coerced  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  on 
the  Mississippi  from  Columbus  to  Memphis,  averted  European  intervention  and  consequent 
war  with  the  United  8tates,  removed  the  visible  and  growing  discontent  in  the  great  North- 
west, revived  the  national  credit,  and  hurled  the  enemy  back  to  the  Vicksburgh  and  Meri- 
dian Railroad,  and  brought  the  national  forces  in  contact  with  the  slave  population  of  the 
cotton  States,  which  turned  four  millions  of  people,  until  then  a  source  of  his  strength, 
against  him,  and  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 

That  the  danger  from  financial  bankruptcy  and  European  intervention  and  invasion  may 
be  more  fully  apprehended,  which  in  those  supreme  moments  made  the  very  existence  of 
the  Government  a  question  of  doubt,  and  to  show  more  clearly  that  the  victories  in  the 
West  were  not  achieved  a  day  too  soon  to  prevent  defeat  and  the  loss  of  the  Uniuu,  your 
memorialist  asks  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  many  distinguished 
statesmen  of  that  period  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  many  of  whom  were  occupying  posi- 
tions on  the  most  important  committees  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
necessarily  possessed  of  the  most  accurate  information.   (See  Appendix  I.) 

8o  soon  as  the  victories  revealed  that  the  Goverumeut  was  in  very  fact  advancing  the 
Army  on  a  definite  plan  to  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and 


the  exultation  of  tho  hour,  they  ascribed  the  houor  to  one  and  another  as  their  partiality  or 
favoritism  inclined.  In  this  connection  your  memorialist  respectfully  invites  your  attention 
to  the  discussion  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*, on  the  24th  of  February,  1862,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  "whether  these 
victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the  fields  where  they  were  won,  and 
if  so,  by  whom  organized,  or  whether  they  were  the  conceptions  ot  those  who  executed 
them." 

She  also  invites  your  attention  to  the  subsequent  remarks  of  Mr.  Washburn,  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  in  the  8enate.   (See  Appendix  2. ) 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  was  acting  upon  the  information  communicated 
by  her,  your  memorialist  contributed  other  suggestions  as  the  campaign  progressed. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  she  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  tho  prac- 
ticability of  advancing  the  army  onward  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  Her  duplicate  of  this  let- 
ter she  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find,  but  it  may  be  observed  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in 
her  letter  of  October,  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh. 

In  view  of  the  disappointment  manifested  at  the  check  which  the  naval  flotilla  received  at 
Island  10,  and  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  campaign  would  accomplish  every  result,  as 
promised  by  the  suggestions  in  November,  your  memorialist  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  26th  of  March,  J  862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  surprise  to  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis,  and 
was  informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at 
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fall  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  fire  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  oar  Kan- 
boats,  I  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  bat- 
teries on  the  Mississippi  River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  oar  own.  Hence 
it  was  that  I  wrote  Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic 
point,  and  the  successes  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  ob- 
servations. Had  our  victorious  army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up 
the  Tennessee  River  and  taken  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad, 
between  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that 
time  with  a  small  force,  every  rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would 
have  fled  from  every  position  to  the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the 
enemy  in  his  retreat  from  Nashville  without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North 
Alabama  on  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  ana  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Rich- 
mond would  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  true  policy  of  Gen.  H.  is  to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will 
enable  him  at  once  to  seiae  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest 
means  cf  redncing  Island  10,  and  all  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis." 

And  again  observing  in  October,  1862,  preparations  for  a  naval  attack  on  Vicksburgh, 
she  wrote  as  follows : 

"As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that 
the  river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of 
their  guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries 
that  crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range 
of  our  fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so 
little  apparent  strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to 
push  a  column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jack- 
son, the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command 
of  the  railroad  to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as 
well  as  the  retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line  ;  and  by  another  movement 
of  our  army  from  Jackson,  Miss ,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gun- 
boats on  Mobile,  the  confederate  forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would 
be  compelled  to  fly  east  of  the  Tombigbee. 

"  Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the 
entire  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course,  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh,  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to 
the  canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  confederate  army  upon  the  very 
first  rise  of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  desire  to  bold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and 
the  Vicksburgh  and  Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  oper- 
ations. Vicksburgh  might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

Other  papers  upon  military  operations  were  contributed  by  your  memorialist  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  but  those  ouly  are  given  which  relate  to  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

Your  memorialist  now  respectfully  submits  that  a  comparison  of  these  papers  with  the 
official  history  of  the  military  operations  in  that  quarter  will  show  that  the  plan  of  these 
campaigns  is  distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  her  paper  of  November  30,  1861,  and  the 
subsequent  letters  in  relation  thereto.  The  correctness  of  this  plan  was  proven  not  alone 
by  the  successes  which  awaited  upon  its  execution,  but  likewise  by  the  failures  to  open 
the  Mississippi  or  win  auy  decided  success  on  the  plan  first  devised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  the  ad  vantages  gained  by  the  campaign  were  not  pressed  to  the  filial  conquest  of  the 
rebellion  in  1862-'63  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  value  of  the  plan,  since  the  merit  is  in 
the  conception  rather  than  its  execution.  For  when  the  Government  was  shown  the  decisive 
positiou  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  rebel  power,  with  a  navigable  river  for  a  line  of 
communication  with  the  North,  which  the  enemy  could  neither  break  nor  destroy,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  rebellion  by  the  National  arms  was  ever  more  assured,  even  though  the  powers 
of  all  Europe  should  be  arrayed  upon  its  side.  This  campaign  having,  therefore,  decided  the 
issues  of  our  great  war,  must  ever  rank  with  those  very  few  strategic  movements  in  the 
world's  history  which  have  settled  the  fate  of  empires  and  nations.  Hence  a  more  extended 
account  of  its  origin  and  development  might  seem  to  be  demanded  than  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  presented. 

Your  memorialist,  under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department  to  write  in  aid  of  the 
Union,  and  with  the  hope  of  rendering  greater  efficiency,  visited  the  West  in  the  autumn  of 
186 1 ,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  military  department  Soon 
after  she  arrived  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  best-informed 
Southern  sympathizers  in  that  section  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Government  could  not 
suppress  the  rebellion ;  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  no  matter  how  strong  it  might  be 
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made,  coald  not  reach  Richmond  before  summer,  and  that  Columbus  would  effectually  bar 
any  advance  down  the  Mississippi ;  that  before  spring,  Price  would  redeem  the  whole  of 
Missouri  and  Buckner  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  and  the  confederate  flag  would  be  planted 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  slave  States,  when  it  would  become  the  material  interest  of 
the  Northwest  to  stop  the  war  and  compel  the  Qovernment  to  come  to  terms  with  the  8outh. 
These  declarations  were  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  loyal  sentiment  in  that 
section.  Tour  memorialist,  realizing  the  imminency  of  tbe  danger  that  environed  the  Union, 
directed  her  inquiries  as  to  tbe  best  means  of  escape.  Her  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  Mississippi  expedition  was  increased  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  Judge  Evans,  of 
Texas,  who,  from  personal  observation,  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  this  plan  of  campaign  by  Secre- 
tary Chase,  when  in  Washington  some  time  before,  who  wished  his  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
posed movement,  and,  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  Mr.  Chase  expressed  his  own  doubts,  and 
his  preference  for  an  overland  expedition  through  Cumberland  Gap,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
and  thence  to  the  sea. 

Your  memorialist  then  resolved  to  seek  the  information  of  practical  steamboatmen  as  to 
their  views  of  the  Mississippi  expedition.  She  met  in  the  hotel  at  Saint  Louis  Mrs.  Scott, 
whose  husband.  Captain  C.  M.  Scott,  a  pilot,  was  connected  with  the  expedition,  and  re- 
quested to  see  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Saint  Louis  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  she  sent  for 
him.  Her  energies  were  qnickened  at  this  time  by  the  sight  of  the  battle-torn  regiment,  the 
Seventh  Iowa,  as  it  filed  into  Benton  Barracks.  She  learned  from  Captain  Scott,  who  was 
a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
duce Columbus  with  the  gunboats  without  a  very  large  co-operating  land  force,  and  after  a 
very  long  siege  ;  that  the  gunboats  were  not  suited  to  fight  down  the  Mississippi,  on  account 
of  its  strong  current ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  positions  on  the  Mississippi  that  the 
enemy  could  make  as  strong  as  Columbus ;  that  they  would  be  fortified  as  our  fleet  de- 
scended, so  that  innumerable  battles  mnst  be  fought,  and  it  would  take  years  to  open  that 
river ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  belief  of  every  pilot  connected  with  the  expedition.  He 
said  the  Cumberland,  at  favorable  stages  of  water,  was  navigable  for  the  gunboats  to  Nash- 
ville ;  and  the  Tennessee,  at  all  stages,  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama.  Upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  gunboats  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Ala- 
bama, the  thought  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  your  memorialist  that  all  the  fortifications  on 
tbe  Mississippi  might  be  tnrned  by  advancing  the  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  a  posi- 
tion in  North  Mississippi  or  Alabama.  She  immediately  communicated  this  thought  to  Judge 
Evans,  and  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be  done ;  he  concurred  that  it  could,  and  after  reflect- 
ing a  moment,  said,  "  That's  the  move."  Your  memorialist  said,  "I  wfll  have  it  done."  She 
invited  him  to  join  in  the  interview.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries.  Captain  Scott  stated  the 
draught  and  speed  of  th  -  gunboats,  and  number  of  guns  ;  the  width  and  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi ;  the  number  of  bluffs  upon  the  river,  aud  the  wide  extent  of  the  swamp 
or  overflowed  lands  ;  also  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers.  He  did  not  thiuk  the  gunboats  could  pass  over  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Ala- 
bama. We  inquired  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  naval  expedition  reaching  Mobile,  and 
as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  He  thought  the  fleet  could 
not  pass  the  bar,  some  seven  miles  below  that  city  ;  said  the  Tombigbee  afforded  good  steam- 
boat navigation  to  Demopolis,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Your  memorialist  requested  this  gentleman  to  give  her  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  elicited, 
and  informed  him  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  induce  tbe  Government,  if  possible,  to  change 
tbe  plan  upon  which  they  were  operating,  and  divert  the  expedition  up  the  Tenneisee  River, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  chauge,  requested  him  to  furnish  her  with  all  the  facts  he  could  ob- 
tain during  his  continuance  with  the  expedition. 

8he  hastened  to  Washington,  and  prepared  her  paper  upon  the  data  she  collected,  and  laid 
it  before  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

Colonel  Scott,  to  whom  she  read  it  in  the  War  Department,  had  then  control  of  the  rail- 
roads used  by  the  Government,  and  was  accurately  iuformed  upon  the  railroad  system  of  the 
South  and  its  value  in  war.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  at  that  point  would  not  only  open  the  Mississippi,  but  would:  open  the  way  for 
McClellan's  march  on  Richmond.  He  expressed  groat  gratification,  aud  said  it  was  the 
first  solution  of  tbe  difficulty,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  your  memorialist  was  right.  He 
asked  her  for  the  paper ;  she  told  him  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  Government  she  had  pre- 
pared it,  and  said  to  him,  repeating  the  language,  "  If  it  is  upon  the  expedition  to  descend 
tbe  Mississippi  that  you  rely  to  save  the  Union,  then  there  is  an  end  of  it :  but  if  you  will 
have  that  expedition  diverted  up  the  Tennessee  River,  you  will  not  only  save  the  Union, 
but  cover  yourself  with  glory." 

As  these  suggestions  did  not  come  from  any  one  connected  with  the  military  or  naval 
service,  it  was  deemed  prudent  that  the  Government  should  appropriate  them  without  any 
reference  to  their  source. 

She  left  the  paper  without  signature,  caring  absolutely  nothing  in  those  supreme  mo- 
ments, if  it  bat  saved  the  country,  whether  it  should  be  denied  or  forgotten  that  she  was  its 
author. 
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Convinced  of  the  importance  of  her  suggestions,  Colonel  Scott  requested  your  memorialist 
to  continue  her  labors,  and  contribute  all  she  deemed  important  during  the  war.  He  sub- 
mitted the  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  The  President,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  reserved  special  direction  of  the  Mississippi  expedition,  now  decided  the 
Tennessee  River  as  the  line  of  invasion.  And  when  Secretary  Stanton  came  into  the  De- 
partment, the  middle  of  January,  1862,  the  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and  Colonel  Scott, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Government,  went  forward  to  arrange  to  increase  the  effective 
force  of  the  Western  armies  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through. 

In  proof  that  your  memorialist  submitted  the  plan  of  campaign  as  set  forth  in  her  memo- 
rial, and  that  the  Government  profited  thereby,  she  offers  the  following  from  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"  Philadelphia,  June  15, 1870. 
"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in  the 

J 'ear  1661,  in  aid  of  the  Government.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  reward  her 
iberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some  meas- 
ure that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to. 

"  THOMAS  A.  8COTT. 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"United\Statei  Senate." 

"  Philadelphia,  June  24, 1870. 
"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt  instead  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  appended  to  her  memorial, 
which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  its  general  ideas  were  adopted.  On 
my  return  from  the  Southwest,  in  1862,1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her  memo- 
rial, that  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and  that  it 
entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  THOMAS  A-  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"Of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 


Again : 

11  Philadelphia,  Mag  1 , 1872. 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  south,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  And,  after  Secretary  Stanton's  ap- 
pointment, I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  Western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their  effective 
force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization  and  con- 
solidation into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated. 
■  "  This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army,  and,  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carrroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"Chairman  Military  Committee,  United  States  Senate." 

That  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  fully  recognized  the  service  of  your  me- 
morialist will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 


"  Washington,  February  28, 1872. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.  From  my  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think,  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  put  in  my 
hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  With  the  knowledge  of  its 
author,  I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were 
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cognisant  of  tbe  fact  Subsequently  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this 
plan  was  dne  to  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception,  and  was 
afterward  carried  ont  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  ber  suggestions. 
Secretary  Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  Appre- 
ciation of  this  service,  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by 
her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government 
would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same ;  in  which  I  most  fully  concur. 

"  B.  F.  WADE. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  " 

As  more  conclusively  showing  the  appreciation  in  which  Secretary  Stanton  held  tbe  serv- 
ices of  your  memorialist,  she  submits  the  following  correspondence  with  Judge  Wade : 

"March  28,  1873. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  Wade  :  I  took  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  some  remarks  of  yours 
to  me  in  a  conversation  we  had  in  January,  1870.  Alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Secretary 
8tanton,  yon  said  I  '  had  lost  a  strong  friend  in  him,'  and  repeated  several  remarks  he  made  to 
you  respecting  myself  in  connection  with  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  country  in  the 
civil  war.  I  inquired  how  long  since  this  whs  said.  You  replied,  '  Why,  the  very  ast  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died.  I  was  with  him  on  that  occasion  four  hours. 
He  voluntarily  spoke  of  you  and  said  there  was  one  person  who  had  done  more  to  save  this 
country  than  all  the  rest  of  tbe  border  State  people  together,  aud  who,  to  that  time,  had  had 
no  proper  recognition  or  reward  for  it.'  I  asked  him  who  he  meant.  He  said,  'Why, 
Miss  Carroll.'  I  told  him  I  had  always  known  that.  He  said,  '  it  his  life  was  spared,  he 
intended  you  should  be  properly  recognized  and  rewarded  for  originating  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  that  the  merit  belonged  to  you,  and  he  would  see  you  through  Congress  if  he 
lived.'  Your  remarks,  coming  so  recently  from  Mr.  Stanton,  impressed  me  very  much, 
especially  as  they  accorded  so  fully  with  what  he  said  himself  to  me  some  two  years  before. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can  recall  what  I  have  stated. 
"  With  great  esteem, 

"A  E.  CARROLL." 

•   "  Washington,  March  31,  1873. 
"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  received  your  note,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  state  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  your  services  during  and  after 
the  war,  tbe  substance  of  which  you  already  have.    I  remember  that  he  stated  those  senti- 
ments with  great  earnestness,  but  after  such  a  length  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to  state 
tbe  exact  language  that  he  used,  but  when  I  related  to  you  what  he  said,  so  soon  after  the 
event,  I  doubt  not  that  I  used  or  rather  repeated  very  nearly  the  language  he  used  in  ex-  ' 
pressing  himself  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  relation  of  what  I  told  you  that  con- 
flict* with  my  recollection  of  his  language  to  me. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  Senator  during  the  war,  and  in  confidential  relations 
with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  refers  in  the  following  letter  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  held  military  services  of  your  memorialist : 

"QUINCY,  ILL.,  September  17,  1873. 
"  Miss  A.  E.  CARROLL :  During  the  progress  of  the  war  of  tbe  rebellion,  from  1861  to 
1865,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard 
to  the  active  and  efficient  part  you  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  they 
expressed  their  admiration  of,  and  gratitude  for,  tbe  patriotic  and  valuable  services  you  had 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  the  hope  that  you  would  be  adequately  compensated 
by  Congress.  At  this  late  day  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  I  am 
•are  that  the  salutary  influence  of  your  publications  upon  public  opinion  and  your  sugges- 
tions in  connection  with  the  important  military  movements  were  among  the  meritorious  serv- 
ices which  they  recognized  as  entitled  to  remuneration. 

"  In  addition  to  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  you,  I  am  sure  y.>u  are 
entitled  to  generous  pecuniary  compensation,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld. 
"  With  sentiments  of  high  regard.  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"O.  H.  BROWNING." 

In  confirmation  of  ber  own  statement  as  to  the  conception  and  development  of  the  plan  of 
the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  submits  the  statement  made  by  Chief- Justice 
Evans,  of  tbe  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee 
of  the  Forty-second  Congress : 
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"  Washington,  April  27,  1872. 

"  Sir  :  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  Government  the  prac- 
ticability and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River  into 
Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.- 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power  very  early  in  the  contest  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with  our 
failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and  more 
imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that  without  some  decided  military  advan- 
tage before  spring  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  South 
and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the  Union  we 
must  in  a  very  short  period  gain  a  strategic  position  South  that  would  satisfy  the  country 
and  convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"  To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result,  became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  military 
consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"  From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1 86 1,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her 
upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  iu  reference  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition  preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am  there- 
fore able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign 
from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught  and  presentation  to  the  War  Department.  The  con- 
ception which  is  embodied  in  this  plan  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  about  the  middle 
of  November,  1861,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the  trans- 
ports connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned  some 
important  facts  from  his  wife,  whom  she  met  in  the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  informed  as  to  the 
special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical  steamboatmen,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint  Louis, 
after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for  him. 

"  When  be  stated  to  her  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  direct 
the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi  or 
Alabama,  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest  and 
animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  section, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee  River,  I 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  immediately 
introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  interrogate  him  on  all  his  special 
facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  but 
did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  aud  accuracy  of  his  information,  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined,  as  he  said,  from 
want  of  education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  wrote  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Attorney-Geueral  Bates  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting 
the  change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  her 
arrival  iu  Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign 
appended  to  her  memorial,  aud  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature, 
placed  the  same  iu  the  hands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without 
ner  name  being  known  in  its  connection. 

"She  communicated  with  the  pilot, Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  be  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  aud  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second  paper 
on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aiding  her 
in  the  preparation  of  that  paper,  tracing  with  her,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States  which 
hung  in  her  parlor,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  aud  its  connections  Houthward, 
the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama,  aud  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position  of  Mobile 
Bay ;  and  when  Henry  fell,  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of  going 
either  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh. 

"In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  up  to  the 
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time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  military 
mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  np  the 
Cumberland  to  Nashville,  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on 
that  line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opeued  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"It  had  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus 
and  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  evacuation,  and 
brine  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 

'  Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

"  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Tour  memorialist's  connection  with  this  campaign  was,  for  military  reasons,  known  only 
to  a  few  friends  outside  of  the  War  Department,  to  whom  she  confidentially  exhibited  her 
paper  at  the  time ;  among  these  was  Judge  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Henry 
and  Donelson,  asked  for  a  copy  of  her  plan  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  his  appreciation  of 
the  service  and  bequeathing  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.  She  was  permitted  by  his  son 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  see  this  paper  for  the  first  time  in  December  last,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  is  a  copy  • 

"Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

"  February  20,  1862. 

"  This  will  accompany  copies  of  two  letters  written  by  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to  the  War 
Department.  Having  informed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  I  requested  her  to  permit 
me  to  copy  her  duplicates.  When  she  brought  them  to  me  she  enjoined  prudence  in  their 
use.  They  are  very  extraordinary  papers,  as  verified  by  the  result.  So  far  as  I  know  or 
believe,  our  unparalleled  victories  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be  traced 
to  her  sagacious  observations  and  intelligence.  Her  views  were  as  broad  and  sagacious  as 
the  field  to  be  occupied.  In  selecting  the  Tbunessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  instead  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  civilians,  of  military  and  naval  men.  Justice 
should  be  done  her  patriotic  discernment.  She  labors  for  her  country  and  for  her  whole 
country. 

"  ELI8HA  WHITTLESEY." 

Tour  memorialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  received  from  distinguished 
men  who  have  examined  her  claim : 

"Baltimore,  October  12,  1872. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  oarholl  :  I  have  examined  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  because  of 
pressing  engagements,  the  papers  you  placed  in  my  hands  relating  to  your  claim  for  services 
rendered  the  Government  during  the  civil  war.  That  very  valuable  services  were  rendered, 
and  that  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  in  the  West,  is 
very  satisfactorily  established.  Among  other  proofs,  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Scott 
are  conclusive.  Each  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  what  your  services  were  and  now 
valuable  they  proved  in  their  result.  Every  fair-minded  man,  with  this  evidence  before 
him,  will,  1  am  sure,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  you  should  be  liberally  compensated  by  the 
Government.  And  hoping  this  may  be  so,  I  remain,  with  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

"REVERDY  JOHNSON." 

Hon.  George  Vickers,  United  States  Senator,  writes : 

"  Chestertown,  Md.,  July  19, 1872. 

•  "  •  "I  have  read  a  printed  copy  of  your  memorial  and  exhibits  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  aud  concluded  your  case  was  a  much  stronger  one  than  I  had  been  apprised  of. 
The  letters  of  Judge  Evans,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Scott  are  explicit,  pointed,  and  strong. 
There  can  br  no  doubt  that  you  originated  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  of  its 
subsequent  adoption  by  the  Administration. 

"  Very  sincerely,  yours, 

"GEORGE  VICKERS." 
Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  20th  of  January,  1873,  says: 

*  •  *  "  May  the  inappreciable  service  you  rendered  your  country  in  the  hour  of  peril 
be  recognized  by  your  countrymen,  and  to  a  just  extent  rewarded. 

"  Most  faithfully  and  truly,  your  friend, 

"TRUMAN  SMITH." 
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Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  addressed  your  memorialist  the  following 
letter : 

"Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  yonr  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belong,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty 
»  as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  tbe  Conduct  of  the  War,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might  in- 
stance the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"Tbe  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  (be  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"  All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I  doubt 
not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  tbe  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con  - 
for  on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"  B.  F.  WADE." 

Your  memorialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  from  the  Hon.  Cassias  M. 
Clay,  who  was  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  in  this  crisis  of  our  civil  war : 

"White  Hall,  Madison  Countv,  Ky., 

"January  24,  1873. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with  the  accompanying  bro- 
chures setting  forth  your  claim  to  being  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee  River  campaign,  and 
showing  its  vast  influence  in  crushing  tbe  rebellion  and  preventing  foreign  intervention, 
were  duly  received.  I  read  them  all  with  great  interest,  all  the  more  because  I  had  strongly 
urged  upon  General  Scott,  early  in  1861,  the  absolute  necessity  of  entering  the  vast  territory 
of  the  rebel  States  by  the  sea,  and  bays,  and  rivers  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  supply- 
ing with  food  and  the  material  of  war,  such  immense  armies  as  would  be  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. I  suggested  two  grand  armies,  one  on  the  sea-coast,  and  one  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  adjuncts.  But  it  was  reserved  to  you  to  study  and  point  out  tbe  great  and  successful 
strategic  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  And  I  think  you  do  not  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  consequent  success  of  our  arms  or  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  withholding 
the  purpose  of  France,  England,  and  other  powers  of  armed  intervention. 

"The  aristocratic  sympathies  of  Russia  would  have  been  naturally  with  the  South  and  for 
the  destitution  of  tbe  Republic,  but  the  Emperor  Alexander,  following  the  policy  of  his  dy- 
nasty, had  already  entered  upon  the  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  which  was  effect- 
ed in  1862.  and  this  naturally  brought  him  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  party;  and  then 
Russia,  as  the  rival  of  England  in  Europe  and  Asia,  lost  her  dread  of  republicanism — 
distant  from  her  shores  by  two  oceans — in  her  desire  to  maintain  America  as  a  great  naval 
power  to  check  the  ambition  and  prowess  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  emperor  was  therefore  thoroughly  on  our  side,  not  that  he  liked  the  South  leas,  but 
that  he  loved  the  Union  more.  Gortcnacow,  while  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  for 
us,  (for  the  southern  emissaries  never  ventured  to  visit  St.  Petersburg,)  partook  of  the 
general  impression  of  Europe,  that  the  Republic  was  in  eminent  danger,  and  was  always 
anxious  that  the  North  and  South  should  compromise  so  as  to  maintain  a  common  nation- 
ality. Tbe  successes,  theu,  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  •  ■  •  made  intervention  thence- 
forth impossible.  "  •  *  To  return  to  your  claim  tor  compensation  from  Congress,  for  your 
personal  services  in  this  great  event,  I  most  ardently  wish  that  your  efforts  may  be  success- 
ful. For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  officers  aud  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  field  should 
be  more  entitled  to  honor  and  emolument  than  the  many  eminent  women  who  showed  equal 
patriotism  and  rendered  essential  aid  to  tbe  common  cause. 

"  I  trust  that  while  land,  and  rank,  and  pensions  are  allowed  Union  men,  tbat  tbe  Union 
women  who  risked  life  and  health,  as  well  in  the  sanitary  and  in  other  departments,  should 
share  those  similar  rewards. 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  your  case  stands  out  unique ;  for  you  towered  above  all  our  generals  in 
military  genius,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  upon  our  country  if  you  were  not  honored  with  the 
gratitude  of  all,  and  solid  pecuniary  reward. 

"C.  M.  CLAY." 
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Again  Mr.  Clay  refers  to  the  claim  of  your  memorialist : 

"White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Kym 

"April  23,  1873. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  favor  inclosing  jour  letter  to  Dr.  Draper  is  received. 
After  the  exhaustive  proof  of  your  being  the  projector  of  the  Tennessee  line  of  attack  upon 
the  confederacy,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  General  Halleck's  claim.   *    •  * 
Were  he  proven  capable  of  such  a  conception  as  Dr.  Draper  awards  him,  your  presentation 
of  the  case  is  conclusive  against  its  actuality. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  hesitate  to  admit  your  claim  with  all  honor  and  sub- 
stantial pecuniary  reward — compensation  such  as  all  governments  bestow  upon  those  who 
assist  in  saving  their  nation. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  all  the  more  interested  in  your  case  because  of  your  historic  name,  and 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  the  South  who  stood  by  the  Union  of  these  States  gave 
higher  proof  of  disinterested  patriotism  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  Eepublic. 

"C.  M.  CLAY." 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  civil  war: 

"Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  February  6,  1873. 

"My  Dear  Madam  :  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me.  •  *  •  I 
never  knew  before  with  whom  the  plan  of  the  campaign  np  the  Tennessee  River  originated. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  attached  to  it  that  I  could  not  solve.  •  "  •  Though 
General  Buell  sent  me  an  immense  amount  of  documents  relating  to  this  campaign,  I  could 
find  no  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  change  of  plan.  Afterward  I  saw  it  attributed  to  Hal- 
leek,  which  I  knew  to  be  false,  and  I  noticed  he  never  corroborated  it.  It  is  strange  that, 
after  all  ray  research,  it  has  rested  with  you  to  enlighten  me.  Money  cannot  pay  for  the 
plan  of  that  campaign.  I  doubt  not  Congress  *  *  "  will  show,  not  liberality,  but  some 
justice  in  the  matter. 

' '  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"J.  T.  HEADLEY." 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty- 
first  Congress,  reported  (No.  339)  that  your  memorialist  did  furnish  the  plan  of  the  Tennes- 
see campaign,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Government ;  and  they  further  reported  that, 
in  view  of  her  highly  meritorious  services  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  national 
troubles,  and  especially  at  that  epoch  of  the  war  to  which  her  memorial  makes  reference,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses  incident  to  these  services  were  borne 
by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized  by 
Congress. 

In  preferring  her  claim  for  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  detracts 
not  from  the  tame  of  any  one,  for,  so  far  as  she  is  aware,  no  one  has  ever  laid  claim  to  it ; 
and  she  has  carefully  examined  every  official  order,  letter,  and  telegram  hitherto  published 
in  connection  with  this  campaign.  And  she  now  submits,  had  these  papers  your  memori- 
alist laid  before  the  Government — suggesting  the  Tennessee  campaign  in  advance  of  all 
others — been  the  work  of  one  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  would  he  not  have  been 
heralded  as  the  foremost  strategist  of  the  war  f  Would  he  not  have  been  commissioned  to 
the  highest  grade  of  the  service  and  insured  corresponding  pay  for  life  T  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  just  and  equal,  can  you  withhold  a  similar  recognition  from  one  on  whom,  in  the 
hour  of  the  nation  s  desperate  emergency,  the  Government  relied,  because  not  trained  under 
the  rules  and  axioms  of  war  T 

Other  services  were  rendered  by  your  memorialist.  She  wrote  and  published  in  aid  of  the 
Union  from  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  its  close.  In  the  summer  of  1861  she  published 
a  reply  to  the  speech  of  8enator  Breckinridge,  delivered  in  the  July  session  of  Congress. 
Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  she  was  referred  by  the  Secretary, 
decided  to  circulate  a  large  edition  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  same  time  she  had  an  agree- 
ment to  write  other  pamphlets  in  aid  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  upon  the  power  of  the 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval, 
and,  if  approved,  to  be  paid  their  value.  Under  this  agreement  the  second,  entitled  the 
"War  Powers  of  the  Government,"  was  submitted  to  the  Department  in  December,  1861, 
examined,  approved,  and  its  publication  ordered ;  but  she  was  requested  to  wait  for  settle- 
ment until  another  appropriation. 

The  third,  entitled  "The Relations  of  theBevoIted  Citizens  to  the  National  Government," 
was  written  to  meet  the  express  views  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  it  was  directly  sub- 
mitted, and  by  him  approved  in  advance  of  publication.  At  his  request  she  prepared  seve- 
ral papers  on  the  colonization  of  the  freedinen,  a  measure  in  which  at  the  time  he  evinced 
great  interest;  and  she  wrote  and  published  subsequently, on  various  subjects,  as  they 
were  ovoked  by  the  war,  and  throughout  the  struggle,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
compensation. 

For  the  writing,  publishing,  and  circulation  of  these,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
Government,  your  memorialmt  presented  an  account  of  |6,75U. 

H.  Mis.  179  6 
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Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  with  whom  the  agreement  was  had,  having  left  the  Department 
before  her  account  was  presented,  wrote  as  follows  to  Hon.  John  Tucker,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War: 

*•  Philadelphia,  January  16,  1863. 

"  Hon.  John  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"  I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
($li,750;)  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as 
a  voucher. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

To  Assistant  Secretary  Watson,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  claim,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 
"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.   The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 

Erice  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
berality  to  compensate  her  for  any  services  she  might  render. 

"I  thought  them  then,  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government, 
.and  that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would 
have  allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country. 

"  THOMAS  A.  8COTT." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Watson  subsequently  paid  $750  of  this  claim.  This  amount 
scarcely  sufficed  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  publications.  She  received  nothing  for 
the  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  yet  they  were  prepared  with  the  understanding  she 
would  be  compensated  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  Government. 

The  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  healthful  public  opinion  at  that  time  was  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  armies  in  the  field.  As 
to  the  influence  exerted  upon  public  sentiment  by  these  publications,  your  memorialist  sub- 
mits the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  in  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, made  through  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  : 

"  From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union. .  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during 
the  darkest  hours  iu  that  State's  history  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  Border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  publications  were 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a 
claim  to  re-imburse  her  tor  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  publication,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid." 

She  also  submits  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  at  that  period. 
Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1861  : 
"  I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  reading  your  most  admirable  re- 
ply to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to  thank 
yon  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitutional 
doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable.  The 
President  received  a  copy  left  for  him  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your  able 
support 

"  This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the 
present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  eo  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your 
excellent  pamphlet. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior : 

"  Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclusive. 
I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure  its 
perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 
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"Globe  Office,  August  8,  1861. 
"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been  struck  with  its  very 
ingenious  and  just  exposition  of  toe  constitutional  law  bearing  on  the  President,  assailed  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all  is  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow  the  Union  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly well  depicted  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate  your  arti- 
cle would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  masterly  refutation  of 
Mr.  B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  preclude  the  publi- 
cation of  the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe 
to  enjoy  what  the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 
"I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SAML.  T.  WILLIAMS." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  Hon.  A.  8.  Diven,  of 
New  York,  said : 

"A  specious  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  done  under  the  war  power  by  way  of 
confiscation  has  been  made.  •  •  •  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  it  answered  will  find 
that  a  clever  woman  has  done  it  completely.  •  *  *  The  same  one,  in  her  cleverness, 
has  answered  my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Bingham.  ] 

"A  Member.  What  is  her  name f 

"  Mr.  Diven.  She  signs  herself  in  her  pamphlet  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  I  commend  her 
answer  on  the  doctrine  of  the  war  power  to  those  who  have  been  following  that  phan- 
tom and  misleading  the  people ;  and  I  commend  it  to  another  individual,  a  fnend  of  mine, 
who  gave  a  most  learned  disquisition  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  against  the  power 
of  the  President  to  imprison  men.  He  will  find  that  answered.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this.  The  French  revolution  discovered  great  political  minds  in  some  of  the  French  women, 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  a  like  development  in  our  women." 

Judge  Diven  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  your  memorialist: 

"  Washington,  February  9, 1862. 
"I  thank  you  for  the  note  of  the  6  th.  Tour  pamphlet  I  have  read  with  satisfaction,  as 
I  had  your  former  publication.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  complimentary,  but  cannot 
forbear  the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your 
argument  that  I  have  seldom  met  with.  Such  maturity  of  judicial  learning,  with  so  com- 
prehensive and  concise  a  style  of  communication,  surprises  me.  Ladies  nave  certainly 
seldom  evinced  ability  as  jurists — it  may  be  because  the  profession  was  not  their  sphere — 
but  you  have  satisfied  me  that  at  least  one  might  have  been  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Go 
on,  madam,  in  aiding  the  cause  to  which -yon  have  devoted  your  talent ;  your  country 
needs  the  labor  of  all  her  defenders.  If  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men  will  break 
away  from  passion  and  return  to  reason,  your  labors  must  be  appreciated.  Unless  that 
time  soon  arrives,  alas  for  this  republic  !  I  have  almost  despaired  of  the  wisdom  of  Aien. 
God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  my  trust  in  Him  is  left  me  as  a  ground  of  hope.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A. 8.  DIVEN." 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1862,  said : 

"  I  have  never  read  an  abler  or  more  conclusive  paper  than  your  *  War-Power'  document 
in  all  my  reading.   Your  charges  are  very  reasonable." 

"  Washington,  May  22, 1862. 
"  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  papers  respecting  your  publications  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  tfc_'.~ 
.  District  or  in  the  country.  In  bis  opinion  of  your  writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  otner 
men  who  have  expressed  one.  I  regret  I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War 
Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  in  this  connection.  Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  patriots,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications, 
and  indeed  I  have  beard  but  one  opinion  expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to 
them. 

"Sincerely,  yours, 

"R.  J.WALKER." 

"P.  8.— I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  United  States  Senator,  from  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  11th  September,  1862, 
wrote: 

•  "  •  "  I  am  ignorant  of  the  value  in  money  of  the'articku  in  question.  I.believe 
they  were  eminently  useful  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  fully." 
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Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  : 

"From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  jour  charges 
are  moderate. " 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1663,  said: 

"Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are  clearly 
stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct, 
and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  as- 
sent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.    I  consider  the  charges  quite  moderate." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said : 

"  I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity  and 
a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  bave  no  doubt,  will  be  fufilled  with  lib- 
erality. " 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said : 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  war-powers  of  the  Government,  and 
it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 

Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said  : 

"No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  war-powers  of  the  Government 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendored  a  timely  and 
valuable  service  to  the  country. " 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December,  5,  1862,  said: 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War,  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said : 

"  I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would  be 
settled  to  your  satisfaction ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to  me 
of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  yon  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  nave  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money-value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and 
material  support  I  shall  never  forget,  in  that  trying  ordeal,  suoh  as  no  other  man  in  this 
country  ever  went  through." 

"  GREEN8BURGH,  Pa.,  May  3,  1873. 
*•  Miss  Carroll  :  *  *  *"  I  do  remember  well  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in 
\vonder  and  admiration  at  your  papers  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  legislating 
for  the  crisis.  *  *  *  In  this  connection  I  know  that  he  considered  your  opinions  sound, 
and,  coming  from  a  lady,  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  international  and  constitu- 
tional law. 

"EDGAB  COWAN." 

Bev.  Dr.  Breckeuridge  on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  in  referring  to  the  part  performed  in 
the  civil  war  by  himself  and  your  memorialist,  writes : 

*  *  *  "Is  it  not  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher  ambition,  to  prove  that  in  the  most  frightful 
times  and  through  long  years  a  single  citizen  had  it  in  hiB  power,  by  his  example,  his  voice, 
and  his  pen— by  courage,  by  disinterestedness,  by  toil— to  become  a  real  power  in  the  state  of 
himself,  which  no  power  beside  could  wholly  disregard.  And  have  not  you,  delicately  nur- 
tured woman  as  you  are,  also  cherished  a  similar  ambition  and  done  a  similar  work,  even  from  a 
more  difficult  position  f  *  *  It  fcives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  pub- 
lish annals  of  this  revolution,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  spared  to  execute  that  purpose. 
"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"B.  J.  BBECKENBIDGE. 

"Danville,  Ky." 

Your  memorialist  will  now  state  that  it  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages 
that  the  plan  for  opening  the  Mississippi  and  destroying  the  rebel  power  in  the  Southwest 
was  submitted  to  the  Government  in  November,  1861,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial. 
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2.  That  the  armies  advanced  alone  tb«  line  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  decisive  position 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  pointed  ont  in  the  plan,  and  by  consequence  the 
Mississippi  was  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  effectually  broken. 

3.  That  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott,  through  whom  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, and  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  by  whom  the  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated, recognised  your  memorialist  as  its  author,  and  awarded  to  her  its  merit. 

4.  That  the  pamphlets  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  were  of  great 
value  to  the  Government,  and  her  charges  were  moderate,  and  should  have  been  fully  paid. 

5.  That  your  memorialist  gave  her  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
throughout  the  struggle,  and  it  was  understood  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel 
Scott,  as  well  as  by  your  memorialist,  that  the  Government  should  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  you  to  make  the  service  she  rendered  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  basis  of  your  action,  and  reward  her  somewhat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  received. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL 

March  28,  1874. 


APPENDIX  1. 

extracts  from  the  debates  in  congress  in  1861-62  on  the  military  situa- 
tion— the  temne8see  campaign— preventing  financial  bankruptcy,  and  for- 
eign intervention. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

December  16,  1861. 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  One  thing  I  do  know,  that  whenever  your  Army  moves  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Columbus,  a  position  seized  and  fortified  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, you  will  require  every  soldier  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  take  that  place  and 
make  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi  River.  kWhen  the  Army  moves  with  the  view  of  car- 
rying out  the  plan  of  campaign,  I  do  not  want  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  one-tenth  of  its 
force  behind  to  protect  the  base  of  its  operations  in  this  campaign.  And  the  first  decisive 
battle  that  is  to  be  fought  in  this  campaign  against  the  rebel  army  will  be  fought  on  Ken- 
tucky soil. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  furnish  20,000  more  men  to  put  down  this 
rebellion,  I  say  let  ns  bid  them  God-speed  in  the  work.  We  know  there  is  necessity  for  a 
very  large  force  in  that  State.  There  is  a  large  confederate  army  at  Columbus,  and  another 
at  Bowling  Green.  We  know  that  under  Zollicoffer,  Kentucky  is  invaded  through  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and      •      •      *      Humphrey  Marshall  is  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Kentucky  occupies  a  peculiar  situation  in  connection  with  our  public 
affairs.  •  *  *  She  is  not  only  invaded  by  armies  in  large  force  and  great  strength, 
but  she  has  the  elements  of  disorder  within  her  own  borders.  She  is  surrounded  by  hostile 
forces  on  three  sides  who  wish  to  make  her  Union  and  loyal  citizens  feel  the  full  force  of 
their  wrath.  *  •  •  Hence  she  is  subject  to  invasion  from  these  quarters.  *  *  * 
You  want  men  familiar  with  the  country,  who  have  that  sort  of  local  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  meet  this  invading  insurrectionary  force. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  see  the  tact  plainly  as  the  administration  can  see  it,  that  our  armies  are 
not  advancing,  and  that  we  nave  never  met  the  enemy  except  when  the  enemy  was  in 
overwhelming  superior  numbers. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  misfortune  that  has  attended  us  heretofore  has  been  that  we  have 
not  been  familiar  with  the  country  where  we  have  to  fight.  *  *  •  Our  base  of  oper- 
ations has  got  to  be  Louisville. 

Mr.  Diven.  This  rebellion  must  be  put  down  speedily  or  it  will  wear  out  the  resources  of 
the  country.  "  •  •  Let  it  be  made  apparent  that  by  an  additional  force  in 
Kentucky  this  rebellion  can  be  put  down  one  month  sooner.  No  better  economy  can  be 
employed  than  by  the  expenditure  of  this  money  In  Kentucky.  Suppose  it  will  be  $10,000,000 
or  f2O,0O0,0OU,  and  that  it  will  end  the  rebellion  one  month  sooner ;  why,  we  will  then  save 
$30,000,000,  for,  I  believe,  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  $30,000,000  per 
month.  The  question  with  me  is,  whether  granting  this  increase  of  appropriation  will 
hasten  one  hour  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  the  great  battle  which  is  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  exist  or  not,  is  to  be  fought  in  Kentucky  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky,  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  force  raised  by  Ken- 
tucky. '  *  *  The  rebellion  has  now  assumed  such  formidable  proportions,  we  must 
call  it  war — that  is  its  proper  and  legitimate  name,  •  •  •  an<j  jn  jasue  js 
involved  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  power  of  man  for  self-government. 

Mr.  Conway.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  a  fearful  tale.  Nearly 
two  millions  a  day  will  hardly  suffice  to  cover  our  existing  expenditures.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  strong  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  abstracted  from  the  laboring  population  to  con- 
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sumo  and  be  a  tax  on  those  who  remain  to  work.  *  *  "  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  encountered  the  enemy  in  a  single  engagement  of  importance  in  which  wo  have  had  an 
unquestioned  victory. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  unless  the  expenses  are  greatly  car- 
tailed,  this  Government  can  possibly  go  on  over  six  menths.  If  we  go  on  #  *  * 
as  we  are  doing  *  *  *  the  finances,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  must  give  way,  and  the  people  will  be  involved  in  one  general  bankruptcy 
and  ruin. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  engaged  now  in  the  greatest  war  the  world  ever  saw.  *  *  • 
The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  the  preservation  of  this  great  Union.  *  *  "  Men  were  never  intrusted  with  such 
an  issue  as  we  are.  *  *  "  All  other  policies  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
rescue  of  our  country  from  the  perils  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  •  *  *  Make 
sure  you  give  us  and  our  posterity  a  homestead,  before  you  talk  about  the  smaller  policies. 
*   •   *   Your  homestead  is  in  question  to-day — mine,  the  national  existence. 

In  the  Senate,  December  17, 1861. 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a  battle  with  inferior  numbers,  but  a  battle 
with  equal  or  superior  numbers — a  well-contested,  bloody  battle — we  must  fight.  This  war 
cannot  draw  its  slow  length  along  until  spring.  There  must  be  a  decisive  stroke  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Gain  a  victory  before  England  send  her  armies  and  navies  upon  us,  and 
England  will  not  send  that  navy  nor  these  armies.  It  is  a  victory  we  want,  and  a  victory 
we  must  have. 

Mr.  Grimes.  This  war  is  exceedingly  oppressive  upon  that  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  reside.  We  are  the  only  peoplo  of  the  loyal  States  that  feel  this 
war  oppressively.   The  result  is  there  is  no  money  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  BROWNING.  We  are  probably  on  the  very  verge  of  a  rupture  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  power  is  to  be  united  with  the  rebels  in  their  fierce 
struggle  against  us. 

In  the  House,  December  30,  1661. 
Mr.  Thaddei's  Stevens.  We  see  why  certain  leading  journals  in  England  sympathize 
with  the  South  and  suggest  means  to  evade  the  blockade  and  kindly  advise  us  to  settle 
peaceably  with  the  rebels.  *  *  *  I  doubt  not  she  will  use  every  ineaus  in  her  power  to 
open  the  southern  ports.  The  most  surprising  thing  is  the  impertinent  interference  of 
France. 

January  7,  1862. 

Mr.  Diven.  The  enemies  of  this  Government  began  long  since  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  success.  *  *  *  They  labored  to  create  prejudices  against  us  in  Europe.  They 
bad  their  emissaries  in  every  capital  of  Europe  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  there  the  necessity,  in  case  of  a  separation,  of  their  siding  with 
the  South,  and  to  show  them  the  great  advantage  of  opening  the  southern  ports  to  free  trade 
with  them  ;  and  thus  the  commercial  and  trading  mind  of  Europe  was  prepared,  and  its 
sympathies  were  years  ago  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  this  struggle  that  they  have 
been  secretly  bringing  upon  the  country.  The  seed  thus  sown  had  grown,  and  the  com- 
mercial mind  of  England  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  South  and  strong  expectations 
from  the  South.  That  state  of  feeling  existing,  every  circumstance  that  was  calculated  to 
provoke  them  against  the  North  would  be  seized  upon,  and  the  most  would  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  our  whole  course  of  action,  or  rather  inaction,  invites  them  to  de- 
clare war.  "  *  *  I  think  the  condition  of  this  capital  to-day  invites  war.  It  is  envi- 
roned within  a  narrow  circle,  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  And  yet,  sir,  that 
short  river  which  leads  to  the  capital  of  a  great  and  proud  country,  thus  defended  and  en- 
circled by  patriot  troops,  is  so  thoroughly  blockaded  by  rebels,  that  the  Government,  though 
its  Army  has  not  an  adequate  supply  of  forage,  cannot  bring  upon  it  a  peck  of  oats  to  feed 
a  hungry  horse.  "  *  *  Call  it  what  you  may,  it  is  a  sight  at  which  men  may  well 
wonder. 

We  have  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 

We  have  spent  I  know  not  how  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  what  have  we  done  T  What 
one  evidence  of  determined  war  or  military  skill  have  we  exhibited  to  foreign  nations  or  to 
our  own  people  ?  *  *  *  We  have  been  engaged  in  war  for  seven  months.  •  *  * 
England  does  respect  power.  *  •  *  Let  her  hear  the  shouts  of  a  victorious  army,  *  *  ■ 
aud  England  and  the  powers  of  the  continent  will  pause  with  bated  breath. 

Sir,  it  was  said  yesterday  the  last  day  had  come.  •  *  •  My  heart  has  felt  the  last 
day 'of  our  dear  country  was  rapidly  approaching.  Before  we  have  achieved  a  victory,  we 
have  reached  bankruptcy.  We  are  to-day  flooding  the  country  with  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. In  ninety  days,  with  the  patriotism  of  the  people  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  our 
great  Army,    "    *    "    the  funded  debt  of  the  country  will  depreciate  with  a  rapidity  that 
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will  startle  us.    Ia  ninety  days  more,    *    *    *    the  nations  of  the  world  will,  I  fear,  be 

{'nstified  in  saying  to  us  :  "  Yon  hare  no  more  right  to  shut  up  the  cotton-fields  of  the  world 
>y  a  vain  and  fruitless  endeavor  to  reconquer  the  territory  now  in  rebellion  than  China  or 
Japan  has  to  wall  themselves  in."  And  in  the  eyes  of  international  lave,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and,  I  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  history,  they  will  be  justified  in  breaking  our 
blockade  and  (riving  to  the  rebels  means  and  munitions  of  war.  "  *  *  But,  sir,  in  less 
than  ninety  days,  to  come  back  to  the  point  of  time,  we  shall  be  advancing  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  northern  men  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ship 
Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Looking  at  the  period  of  ninety  days,  I  say  it  is 
not  a  double  but  a  triple  edged  sword  approaching,  perhaps,  the  single  thread  of  destiny 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  our  country  bangs.  Bankruptcy  and  miasmatic  pestilence  are 
sure  to  come  within  the  lapse  of  that  period,  and  foreign  war  may  add  its  horrors  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  are  gasping  for  life.  This  great  Government  is  upon  the  brink  of  a 
volcano  which  is  heaving  to  and  fro,"  and  we  are  not  certain  whether  we  exist  or  not. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Conkling.  In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public is  threatened,  when  in  all  human  probability  the  next  thirty  days  will  decide  forever 
whether  the  Union  is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is 
to  go  down  and  constitutional  liberty  is  to  perish,  *  *  *  at  this  time  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  economize  the  energies  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  Why,  sir,  you  can  be  borne  all  over  this  country  upon  a 
wave  of  popular  murmur  against  the  Government  at  this  time,  and  I  must  say,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  men  controlling  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  country.  *  *  *  It  springs 
from  that  deep  disappointment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  have  poured  out  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who  see  no  results.  They  see 
no  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  they  see  no  plans,  they  read  of  no  victories 

IN  the  HOUSE,  January  13,  1862. 

Mr.  Diwes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  $2,000,000  every  day  to  support  the  Army  in  the  field. 
One  hundred  millions  have  thus  been  expended,  since  we  met  here  in  December,  upon  an 
army  in  repose.  What  they  will  be  when  that  great  day  shall  arrive  when  our  eyes  may  be 
gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  Army  in  action  I  do  not  know.  •  •  *  What  it  may  cost 
to  pnt  down  this  rebellion  I  care  very  little,  provided  it  may  be  put  down.  •  »  »  When 
the  history  of  these  times  shall  have  been  written,  it  will  be  doubtful  on  whom  the  guilt  will 
rest  most  heavily,  upon  him  who  conspired  to  destroy,  or  upon  him  who  has  proved  incom- 
petent to  preserve  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  •  *  •  Amid  all  these 
things,  is  it  strange  the  public  Treasury  trembles  and  staggers  like  a  strong  man  with  a 
great  burden  upon  him  f 

Sir,  that  man  beneath  an  exhausted  receiver,  gasping  for  breath,  is  not  more  helpless  to- 
day than  the  Treasury  of  this  Government.  *  *  •  Without  income  from  your  custom- 
houses, from  your  land -sales,  from  any  source  whatever,  to  sustain  the  Treasury  notes  you 
are  now  issuing,  they  are  already  beginning  to  fall  in  the  market.  Already  they  are  sold  at 
5  per  cent,  discount  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers — 6  per  cent  my  friend  near  me 
says.  •  •  •  8ixty  days  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  bring  about  a  consummation. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this  state  of  things  sixty  days 
longer,  aud  an  ignominious  peace  is  upon  this  country  and  at  our  very  doors. 

January  14,  1862. 

Mr.  Julian.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the  great  model  republic  of  the  world  is  in  the  throes 
of  death.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  judgment  days  of  history.  *  •  *  Mr.  Seward  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  May  6th,  admits  that  "  the  object  of  this  rebellion  is  to  create  a  nation 
built  upon  the  principle  that  African  slavery  is  a  blessing,  to  be  extended  over  this  continentat 
whatever  sacrifice."  •  •  •  We  are  still  in  imminent  peril  of  foreign  war.  »  •  *  What 
is  it  that  has  called  into  deadly  conflict  from  the  walks  of  peace  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
brethren  and  kindred,  and  the  joint-heirs  of  a  common  heritage  of  liberty  T  *  *  *  The 
solemn  issue  of  life  and  death  must  be  disposed  of  upon  its  merits.  "  *  *  In  the  begin- 
ning neither  the  administration  nor  the  people  foresaw  the  magnitude  of  this  struggle. 

January  15, 1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Unless  we  propose  to  ignominiously  back  down  from  the  vigorous  prose- 
cation  of  the  war,  every  man,  I  suppose,  in  this  House  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
This  resolution  is  to  assure  the  country,  which  has  an  impatience  that  is  becoming  chronic, 
that  whatever  the  Army  may  be  doing,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  not  hutted 
nor  gone  into  winter-quarters. 

Mr.  Waosworth.  There  are  two  dangers  which  threaten  the  Union.  One  is  a  foreign 
war,  the  other  dissensions  among  its  friends.  *  *  •  Foreign  war  would  possibly  secure  the 

5 resent  position  of  the  rebellious  States.  *  •  *  .Its  worst  effect  would  be  to  fix  their  bouu- 
aries  where  they  now  stand. 
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Mr.  Campbell  How  long  will  it  be,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  before  a  hostile  foe 
will  strike  at  the  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  high  seas  t  *  *  •  How  long  will  it 
be  before  she  attempts  to  drive  oar  commerce  from  the  ocean  T 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  guarding  against  a  foreign  war  by  these  appropriations.  •  *  * 
We  have  a  more  formidable  and  more  important  war.  *  *  *  It  is  waged  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  the  life  of  the  country  depends  upon  it  •  •  •  We  have  not  money  enough 
to  carry  on  the  war  •  "  •  which  demands  of  us  the  defense  of  our  country  and  our  whole 
Government. 

Mr.  Love  joy.  Nothing  in  the  future,  if  we  can  prophesy  that  which  will  come  to  pass 
and  from  indications  of  the  present,  than  that  we  shall  need  protection  against  foreign 
powers. 

January  20, 1862. 

Mr.  Wright.  There  is  one  great  abiding  and  powerful  issue  to-day,  and  that  is  the  issue 
whether  the  country  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  saved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  utterly  and 
entirely  annihilated.  With  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  question  of  national  existence,  of  life  or 
death.  *  *  *  The  great  heart  of  Pennsylvania  is  beating' to-day  for  the  cause  of  the  Union ; 
*  *  *  it  is  to  decide  the  great  question,  whether  the  liberty  which  has  been  handed  down  to. 
us  by  our  fathers  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land,  or  whether  chaos  or  desolation 
shall  blot  out  the  country  and  Government  forever. 

In  THE  Senate,  January  22, 1862. 

Mr.  Wade.  But,  sir,  though  the  war  lies  dormant,  still  there  is  war,  and  it  is  not  intended 
that  it  shall  remain  in  this  quiescent  state  much  longer.  The  committee  to  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  belong  are  determined  *  *  •  that  it  shall  move  and  move  with  energy.  If  Con- 
gress will  not  give  us  or  give  themselves  power  to  act  with  efficiency  in  war,  we  must  confide 
everything  to  the  Executive  Government,  and  let  them  usurp  everything ;  if  yon  would  not 
fix  your  machinery  so  that  you  might  advise  with  me  and  act  with  me,  *  *  *  I  would 
act  independent  of  you,  and  you  might  call  it  what  you  please. 

This  is  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  measures  that  we  are  to  sit  in  secrecy 
upon  look  to  that  end  and  none  other.  No  measure  rises  in  importance  above  that  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  *  We  stand  here  for  the  people,  and  we 
act  for  them.  *  *  *  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any  secrecy  which,  in  the 
consideration  of  war  measures,  we  may  deem  it  proper  to  adopt.  It  is  as  proper  for  us  as  it 
is  for  the  general  in  the  field,  as  it  is  for  your  cabinet  ministers  to  discuss  matters  in  secret 
when  they  pertain  to  war. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  Secession  now  has  reduced  your  republic,  its  power,  its  charac- 
ter, and  its  moral  influence  to  contempt  all  over  the  world.  This  Government  is  struggling 
for  its  existence — it  is  a  life  and  death  struggle,  whether  its  laws  be  executed  or  not.  *  *  * 
The  people  will  give  their  blood  and  their  Uvea  to  carry  on  this  warmonger  than  they  will 

E've  their  money,  but  will  eventually  become  tired  of  both  contributions.  *  *  *  No  man 
is  been  able  to  say  whether  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine  upon  the  re-establishment  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  (Union,  and  whether  the  Government  would  ever  rally  the  energy,  and 
power,  and  means,  and  men  enough  to  reconstruct  it. 

In  the  House, 
January  22,  1662. 

Mr.  Thaddeds  Stevens.  The  enemies  of  free  Government  predicted  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence the  overthrow  of  this  Union  by  internal  dissensions.  *  •  Eighty  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  seemed  to  belie  their  predictions.  We  were  establishing  on  a  firm  basis 
the  great  truths  proclaimed  by  our  fathers.  *  *  If  we  meet  and  conquer  in  this  dreadful 
issue,  it  will  produce  benefits  which  will  compensate  for  all  it  costs.  It  will  give  to  this 
nation  centuries  of  peace,  and  constitutional  freedom.  *  *  They  have  a  vast  country  to 
overrun.  *  *  Every  means  in  the  power  of  nature  must  be  exhausted  before  our  sacred 
duty  is  abandoned.  *  *  If  the  Government  submits  it  *  *  loses  its  character  and 
ceases  to  be  a  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  *  *  If  no  other  means  were  left  to 
save  the  republic,  I  believe  we  have  the  power  *  *  to  declare  a  dictator  without  con- 
fining our  choice  to  any  officer  of  the  Government.  Rather  than  the  nation  should  perish, 
I  would  do  it.  Bather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved — nay,  rather  than  see  one  star  stricken 
from  its  banner — I  would  do  it  now.  *  *  Remember  that  every  day's  delay  costs  the 
nation  $1 ,500,000  and  hundreds  of  lives.  *  *  What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  in  authority.  Their  mistakes  may  bring  mourning  upon  the  land  and  sorrow  to  many 
a  fireside.  *  *  "If  we  cannot  save  our  honor,  save  at  least  the  lives  and  treasure  of  the 
nation." 

In  the  Senate, 

January  28,  1 862. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.  We  have  assembled  large  armies.  It  is  expected  that  these 
armies  are  to  move.   The  public  voice  demands  action.   They  have  to  move  over  large 
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spaces  of  coantry ;  railways  mast  be  a  great  means  of  transportation  for  them.  *  *  The 
object  is  to  concentrate  oar  forces  *  "  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  anybody,  or 
letting  these  troops  know  where  they  are  to  go,  or  how  many  are  to  go.  *  *  The  par- 
pose  of  the  Government  in  wishing  to  have  power  over  the  railways  of  the  coantry  is,  to  be 
enabled  to  move  the  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  few  months  ;  *  *  to 
move  them  by  the  will  ot  the  Government,  in  such  numbers  as  it  pleases  and  where  it 
pleases.    •  • 

Mr.  Wade.  The  Secretary  of  War  does  not  want  to  take  possession  of  these  railroads 
permanently,  but  for  certain  expeditions,  to  give  energy  to  the  Department,  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  cause.  *  *  One  of  our  undoubted  powers  is  to  seise  all  the  railroads  In  this  nation 
if  the  Government  wants  them  for  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  *  * 
All  I  want  is  to  regulate  by  law  that  power  the  Executive  already  has.  *  *  Look  at  the 
complaints  against  the  President  because  he  has  undertaken  to  suspend  the  kabeai  corpus. 

*  *  I  justify  the  President  in  all  he  has  done,  because  he  acted  from  an  overruling 
necessity. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  I  have  in  my  imagination  fancied  this  Union  subsisting  for  a 
thousand  years,  extending  through  the  centuries  that  numbered  the  history  of  Carthage,  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  It  was  to  me  the  most  griev- 
ous disappointment  *  *  that  this  Union  in  the  first  century  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  should  be  broken  up.  *  *  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  bring  back 
this  Union,  and  place  it  upon  the  firm  foundation  it  occupied  before  these  Southern  discon- 
tents rocked  it  to  its  basis. 

In  the  House, 

January  28,  1862. 

Mr.  Spalding.  We  were  never  in  greater  peril  than  this  moment.  *  *  But,  sir,  I 
will  not,  I  dare  not,  I  hope  none  of  us  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  performing 
every  duty  devolved  on  us  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  national  affairs.  The  bill  before  us  is 
a  war  measure — a  measure  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice  *  *  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
demands  upon  the  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Army  and  Navy  until  they  can  make  a  vigorous 
advance  4  *  and  crush  the  rebellion.  *  *  Extraordinary  means  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  save  our  Government  and  preserve  our  nationality.  *  *  This  bill  is  a  Govern- 
ment measure.  *  "  By  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  get  these  notes  en- 
graved, printed,  and  signed  ready  for  use,  all  other  means  at  his  command  and  in  the  Treasury 
will  be  exhausted.  This  measure,  then,  is  presented  under  the  highest  prerogative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Army  and  Navy  now  in  the  service  must  be  paid.  They  must  be  supplied  with 
food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  other  material  ot  war  to  render  them  effective.  *  * 
Having  exhausted  other  means  of  sustaining  the  Government,  this  measure  is  brought  as  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  in  the  present  exigency  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 

*  *  With  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  war,  *  *  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  from  some  soarce  or  the  Government 
must  stop  payment  in  a  very  few  days.  •  fc  A  loan  put  upon  the  market  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  United  States  stocks,  to  be  followed  by  other  large  loans,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  favorable  mode  of  maintaining  the  Government  at  the  present  time.  *  *  The 
situation  of  the  country  is  now  different  from  what  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  circum- 
stances have  changed,  and  the  Secretary  and  Congress  will  find  it  necessary  to  conform 
their  action  to  what  can  be  done  and  not  what  they  would  like  to  do  were  it  otherwise 
practicable.   "    *   With  a  Navy  and  Army  ot  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  re- 

S airing,  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  Government,  an  average  daily  expenditure  of  more 
ban  91,600,000,  this  new  system  of  banking  will  not  afford  the  relief  in  time  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  made  upon  him.  *  *  The  tables  from  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  the  true  value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  United 
8tates,  is  $16,000,000,000.  *  *  This  is  the  capital  on  which  your  treasury-notes  and 
bonds  rest.  *  *  Congress  is  clothed  with  this  mighty  power  to  sustain  the  nation  at  this 
time.  *  *  The  exercise  of  the  power  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  order  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  nation  at  this  time.  *  *  The  life  of  the  nation  is  in  peril,  and  all  that  we 
have  and  all  that  we  hope  for  must  be  devoted  to  maintain  its  existence.  "  *  An  early 
and  successful  advance  of  our  armies  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  need  such  an 
advance  to  sustain  the  financial  credit  of  the  Government ;  we  need  it  to  prevent  foreign 
intervention ;  we  need  it  to  rouse  the  flagging  energies  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  we 
need  it  to  vindicate  the  courage  and  invincibility  of  our  brave  soldiers. 

Mr.  Sheffield.  It  requires  our  coolest,  ripest  judgment  to  consider  the  means  to  put 
down  this  rebellion.  *  *  Popular  government  is  now  on  trial,  and  in  its  success  is 
involved  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  better,  far  better  that  every  loyal  man 
at  the  North  should  be  slain  than  that  this  rebellion  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  gene- 
rations of  future  centuries  will  look  back  to  this  period  of  our  history  and  calculate  the 
effect  of  our  conduct  upon  human  civilisation.  *  "  It  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the 
civilized  world,  not  only  to  the  men  of  this  generation  but  to  tie  men  of  all  future  times,  that 
this  Government  should  not  be  overthrown.  Our  people  desire  it  to  be  put  down.  They 
would  sooner  have  all  their  property  consumed  and  every  man  slain  on  the  battle-field 

*  •   than  submit  to  this  lawless  power  of  rebel  hosts. 
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January  29, 1802. 

Mr.  Gurley.  When  a  few  more  months  have  gone  by  it  would  be  no  strange  thine  if 
the  southern  confederacy  should  be  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers ;  and  when  that  takes 
place,  if  ever,  our  Government  will  stand  before  the  civilized  world  not  only  humiliated  but 
utterly  disgraced.  *  *  If  we  would  have  the  moral  support  of  this  world  we  must 
strike  boldly  for  victory.  *  *  Remember  this  contest  must  close,  either  in  the  ruin  of  a 
Republic  that  has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  best  men  of  the  world  with  admiration,  and  pos- 
sibly the  destruction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America,  *  *  or  in  the  renewed 
stability  of  our  cherished  institutions.  *  *  Our  Army  has  been  five  months  getting  ready 
for  its  realization.  *  *  The  people  everywhere  are  imploring  for  and  demanding  active 
movements  against  the  rebels  in  the  South.  *  *  Sir,  it  is  a  serious  question  with  many 
honest  minds,  whether  this  Congress  and  Government,  and  this  great  nation,  are  not  to-day 
sleeping  upon  a  volcano.  Murmurs  deep  and  strong  are  everywhere  coming  up  from  the 
people  against  the  inaction  of  our  Army. 

*  *  Meanwhile  the  public  Treasury  is  being  drained  for  their  support ;  the  fleets  of  three 
powerful  nations  are  nearing  our  shores,  ana  if  our  military  do  not  rouse  themselves  to 
speedy  action  *  "  these  floeta  may  make  a  visit  to  our  Southern  coasts  *  *  and 
announce  to  us  that  cotton  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Europe,  and  the  blockade  must  con- 
tinue no  longer. 

*  *  All  this  is  not  only  possible,  but,  in  the  contingency  of  continued  inactivity,  *  " 
highly  probable.  But  *  *  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  a  man  who,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  is  like  brave  Ben.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  a  good  combination  of  Old  Hickory  and  Zack 
Taylor,  *  *  will  push  on  the  war  with  all  the  vigor  that  characterized  the  people  in  rais- 
ing so  vast,  so  mighty  an  army. 

January  30, 1862. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  General  McClellan  intended  first  to  have  General  Buell  get  the  Tennessee 
Railroad ;  that  for  this  end  he  has  given  all  his  energies  to  aid  him.  *  *  When  General 
Buell  took  command  he  found  his  troops  straggling  and  scattered.  He  had  to  gather  them 
and  concentrate  and  form  them  into  regiments.  •  *  I  speak  knowingly  when  I  declare 
to  this  Congress  and  the  people  that  no  delay  of  General  Buell's  movements  are  attributable 
to  any  orders  from  General  McClellan — on  the  contrary,  he  has  ordered  him  *  *  not  to 
lose  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  to  seize  the  Tennessee  Railroad, 
to  the  end  that  not  only  shall  Eastern  Tennessee  be  opened  to  the  Army  and  Union,  *  * 
but  to  the  grand  aim  to  cut  off  this  rebel  Army  of  the  Potomac,  not  alone  from  the  line  ot 
their  supplies,  but  from  the  line  of  their  retreat  *  *  In  fear  for  the  fate  of  Memphis, 
General  Beauregard  is  hurried  out  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  avert  the  northern  avalanche  which 
impends  there,  while  Buell  is  drawing  with  consummate  skill  his  fatal  line  around  the  con- 
federates, as  the  lines  have  been  drawn  in  Virginia.  *  *  Thousands  of  our  people  now 
regard  with  dampened  spirit  and  sad  silence  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  they  are 
almost  dismayed  by  onr  terrible  present  and  still  more  unpropitious  future.  But  what,  *  * 
if  the  masses  of  the  Union  are  to  be  quenched  ?  We  shall  lose  our  place  among  the  nations, 
our  relative  importance  on  the  globe,  our  physical  independence,  our  weight  in  the  equilib- 
rium of  powers,  our  frontiers,  alliances,  and  geography.  *  *  These  make  up  the  im- 
mortality of  a  nation.  *  *  He  who  remains  silent  when  such  interests  are  at  stake  is 
treacherons  to  his  land  and  to  his  God. 

January  31,  1862. 

Mr.  Sargent.  Had  not  the  Trent  embroglio  admitted  of  a  peaceful  solution,  *  • 
this  day,  as  we  sit  here,  the  first  blow  would  have  been  struck,  (by  Great  Britain,)  and  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  sealed.  *  *  To-day  we  are  trying  to  provide  means  to  pay,  or 
secure  to  be  paid,  a  debt  of  f 1,000,000,000  on  account  of  this  war,  of  which  we  have  but 
just  commenced  the  first  campaign.  *  *  The  hostile  feeling  toward  this  country  which 
seized  upon  the  late  trivial  affair  still  exists,  and  I  say  here  that  there  is  danger  of  a  war 
until   *    "   England  is  incapable  of  giving  or  we  of  receiving  an  insult. 

February  3, 1862. 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  Look,  sir,  at  the  condition  of  Kentucky  at  the  beginning  of  this  session . 
*  *  Do  we  know  how  soon  General  Thomas  will  make  an  assault  upon  Bowling  Green  ? 
He  will  be  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  at  every  gap  upon  his  line  to  prevent  his 
rear  being  annoyed  or  cut  off  from  communications.  We  want  men  from  our  own  State. 
They  know  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  They  know  all  the  country,  and  will  be  better 

faards  there  than  any  others.    *   *    We  have  information  that  General  Beauregard  and 
fteen  thousand  of  his  trained  bands  have  gone  to  Kentucky  to  unite  with  the  forces  now 
there,  against  us. 

February  4, 1862. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Unless  the  people  can  and  will  stand  by  the  national  credit  and  sustain  it 
by  such  overwhelming  majorities  as  to  silence  opposition,  then  the  experiment  of  free  repre- 
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sentative  Government  mast  melt  in  the  thin  air.  *  *  The  nation's  credit  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  force  unless  the  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  the  nation's 
life  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  any  and  all  needful  legislation. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Coxkung.  I  was  saying  what  the  people  must  know  about  the  use  of  their 
money.  "  *  They  simply  want  to  know  that  the  people's  servants  are  using  the  people's 
money  and  the  nation's  Army  to  hurl  swift  destruction  upon  the  nation's  foes.  *  *  Unless 
we  appeal  to  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  country  with  an  adequate  policy  wa  can  get  no 
money,  we  ought  not  get  it,  we  shall  not  deserve  it. 

Debts  funded  or  liquidated  up  to  January,  1862   $306, 000, 000 

The  floating  debt   200, 000, 000 

The  required  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  July  1   300, 000, 000 


This  last  item  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  day  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  If 
$45,000,000  a  month  is  taken  as  an  estimate,  it  will  be  $225,000,000.  *  *  The  Secretary 
of  War  says  that  718,512  men  have  taken  the  field.  "  *  Every  one  of  this  multitude  of 
soldiers  is  entitled  to  at  least  thirteen  dollars  besides  subsistence  and  bounties.  *  *  There 
has  been  no  such  occasion  presented,  no  such  demand  made  upon  a  nation  during  the  life- 
time  of  the  human  race.  The  history  of  free  government,  the  history  of  America,  the  his- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty,  begins  or  ends  now.  "  *  Our  destiny  is,  without  an  ally 
in  the  world,  with  the  nations  banded  against  us,  to  hold  fast  a  continent  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest,  guiltiest  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Pike.  Who  knows  what  course  this  business  shall  take  in  the  next  ninety  days  T 
With  us  here,  it  is  a  matter  of  guess-work.  We  are  the  money  partners  in  this  Government 
concern.  *  *  Still,  nobody  is  allowed  to  know  anything  about  it.  *  *  If  the  plan 
shadowed  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cox,]  who  spoke  *  *  for  the  com- 
manding general  is  really  to  be  adopted,  the  sooner  we  supply  ourselves  with  the  money  we 
want  the  better  lor  the  Treasury.  *  *  The  '  Anaconda "  scheme  *  •  is  to  surround, 
cut  off  communications  with  the  world,  aud  wait  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  disease  is 
wasting  our  noble  Army,  and  uneasiness  is  increasing  in  every  portion  of  the  loyal  States. 

*  _ "  The  Secretary  of  War,  on  whom  the  country  now  leans  with  entire  confidence,  I 
trustingly  believe  that  his  strong  will  and  clear  head  shall  prove  sufficient  "  *  in  this 
time  of  great  distress.  *  ■  The  Armv  will  respond  with  enthusiasm,  and  victories,  which 
are  the  best  financiers  in  these  days,  will  be  the  happy  result.  "  *  The  next  sixty  days 
are  to  be  the  nation's  opportunity  to  re-assert  itself. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  humiliating  to  me  is  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  not  able  to 
make  loans  of  money  from  foreign  countries.  It  cannot  be  done.  *  *  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  government  in  Europe  that  we  can  expect  to  make  any  advance  to  us  in  a  loan 
to  carry  on  the  war.    *    *   We  mnst  rely  solely  on  our  own  element  of  strength  and  power. 

*  *  The  question  of  liberty  itself  is  at  stake.  "  *  When  the  people  see  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  they  will  furnish  their  money  to  the  Government  as  readily  as  they  have 
their  men.  *  •  I  think  the  indications  are,  especially  at  the  War  Department,  that  some- 
thing will  be  done.  *  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  faith  of  the  people.  *  *  I  want  something  done  to  convince  the  people  that  the  ad- 
ministration are  in  earnest,  and  has  a  definite  plan  which  it  has  to  work  out.  *  *  The 
time  for  mysterious  utterances  about  a  movement  that  is  in  the  wind,  or  seen  or  heard  or 
whispered,  and  gave  a  little  hope  at  the  time,  is  passed  by.  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  when  he  goes  to  New  York,  will  say  *  "  there  is  to  be  a  great 
movement  within  such  a  time,  and  inspire  the  bankers  with  the  hope  that  the  good  time  is 
coining  within  fifteen  days,  *  *  but  the  people  want  action  in  the  administration  in  the 
military  department  of  the  Government.  *  "  How  and  when  and  the  mode,  I  say  noth- 
ing about,  but  there  must  be  action  everywhere.  *  "  The  people  will  then  become  in- 
spired with  the  belief  that  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down  before  harvest,  and  they  will  pour 
out  their  money  like  water. 


Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  sir,  is  the  Senate  prepared  to-day  to  say  that  it  will  enter  upon  an 
enterprise,  enter  upon  the  construction  of  mail-clad  steamers  designed  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war,  to  have  a  bearing  simply  upon  this  rebellion,  which  are  not  to  be  completed  for  the 
next  twelve  months  T  Sir,  if  this  whole  thing  is  not  brought  to  an  end  in  the  next  six  months 
the  nation  will  be  beyond  the  hope  of  relief. 

Mr.  Grimes.  You  all  know  that  Great  Britian  has  now  the  Warrior  and  Hero  ready  for 
use.  We  were  told  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  Warrior  was  coming  to  our  coast— a  large, 
immense  frigate,  which,  according  to  naval  authorities,  is  a  complete  success,  and  prepara- 
ions  have  been  made  for  building  a  great  many  more. 


806,000,000 


In  the  Senate, 

February  4,  1862. 
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February  5,  1862. 

Mr.  8herman.  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
an  amount  of  not  less  than  $700,000,000.  *  *  This  is  more  tbaa  four  times  the  aggre- 
gate currency  of  the  conntry — it  is  mora  than  the  government  of  Great  Britain  bora  in  her 
straggle  with  Napoleon.  *  *  It  is  more  than  any  country  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has 
attempted  to  carry.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  history.  *  *  No  nation  ever  attempted  it 
or  approached  it,  never  for  any  length  of  time. 

February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  this  condition  of  affairs  is  exciting  attention  abroad  and  at  home  is 
true.  I  have  here  an  extract  from  a  recent  English  paper,  in  which  they  speak  of  this  very 
condition  of  affairs.  Our  friends  across  the  water  are  now  looking  into  alt  our  deficiencies 
and  all  our  difficulties.  Here  is  a  remarkable  statement  from  the  government  organ,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Lord  Palmerston : 

"The  monetary  intelligence  from  America  is  of  the  most  important  kind  ;  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  not  an  agreeable  prospect,  but  it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
American  finance." 

"  What  a  strange  tale  does  the  history  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  past  twelve  months 
unfold.  What  a  striking  moral  does  it  not  point.  Never  before  was  the  world  dazzled  by 
a  career  of  more  reckless  extravagance.  Never  before  did  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  State 
make  such  gigantic  strides  toward  effecting  its  own  ruin."  (London  Post.  January  15, 1862. ) 

And  you  all  have  probably  read  the  recent  extract  in  the  London  Times  in  which  our 
country  is  denounced  in  the  most  unmitigated  language  that  is  too  offensive  to  be  read  in 
the  Senate. 

I  merely  quote  these  matters  to  show  you  that  our  financial  condition  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  foreign  governments.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness,  and  they  count  upon  it  in 
all  the  political  questions  that  will  arise  in  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days,  or  the  next  year. 
They  look  at  this  vast  expenditure  as  a  dangerous  element,  as  a  reason  why  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed: in  this  contest,  and  as  a  reason  why  they  should  interfere  in  it.  *  *  I  do  not  show 
these  facts,  which  are  plain  and  palpable  on  their  face,  in  order  to  impair  our  public  credit. 
What  I  state  is  known  to  every  money-lender  in  this  land.  There  is  not  a  bank  or  a  broker 
who  does  not  know  these  facts  as  well  as  I  do.  I  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  4  *  Indeed  I  cannot  contemplate  the  condition  of  my  country, 
if  it  shall  be  dissevered  and  divided.  Take  the  loyal  States  as  they  now  stand,  and  look  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  regard  two  hostile  confederacies  stretching  along  for  two 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent  *  *  Do  you  not  know  the  normal  condition  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  would  be  eternal  war,  everlasting  war  t  Two  nations  of  the  same  blood,  of 
the  same  lineage,  of  the  same  spirit,  cannot  occupy  the  same  continent,  much  less  stand 
side  by  side  as  rival  nations,  dividing  rivers  and  mountains  for  their  boundaries.  "  * 
Rather  than  yield  to  traitors  or  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  rather  than  bequeath  to 
the  next  generation  a  broken  Union  and  an  interminable  civil  war,  I  would  light  the  torch 
of  fanaticism  and  destroy  all  that  the  labor  of  the  two  generations  has  accumulated.  "  * 
If  you  can  show  me  the  reason  by  which  the  present  expenditures  can  be  maintained  by  our 
national  Government,  you  show  the  means  to  success,  to  honor,  to  glory,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  credit  of  this  Government  is  sinking  daily  under  our 
feet.  •  *  Why,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time,  and  not  far  back,  when  the  credit  of  this  Gov- 
ernment stood  high,  when  it  could  command  its  millions ;  but  to-day,  with  140,000,000  due 
the  people,  of  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  pay  one  red  cent,  we  propose  to  issue  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  paper  money  and  make  that  paper 
money  a  legal-tender.  We  are  going  to  spend  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
and  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  way  to  obtain  that  money,  and  it  will  take  a  long  process 
to  reach  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry  up  the  credit  of  this  Government,  to  boast  of  it,  or  talk  of  it, 
unless  we  perform  the  acts  necessary  to  sustain  and  uphold  it.  If  there  is  one  thing,  more 
than  another,  that  we  need  to  show  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  that  we  are  ready  to  make 
some  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  state 
that  the  Government  is  now  indebted  $40,000,000,  and  has  no  means  of  paying  it.  I  pre- 
sume the  Government  will  need  in  the  next  six  months  $300,000,000.  The  question  is.  how 
is  the  Government  to  raise  this  amount  of  money  ?  Sir,  you  cannot  raise  $300,000,000  by 
taxation,  and  the  Government  caunot  get  along  without  it. 

IN  THE  HOUSE,  February  6,  1862. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Congress  at  the  extra  session  authorised  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  ; 
$100,000,000  of  this  was  taken  at  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  and  $50,000,000  of  six  per 
cent  bonds  at  a  discount  of  over  $5,000,000 ;  $50,000,000  were  used  in  demand-notes  paya- 
ble in  coin,  leaving  $50,000,000  undisposed  of.  Before  the  banks  had  paid  much  of  this 
last  loan  they  broke  down  under  it  and  suspended  specie  payments.  They  have  continued 
to  pay  the  loan,  not  in  coin,  but  in  demand  notes  of  the  Government,   "    *    but  the*  las  t 
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was  paid  yesterday,  and  on  the  same  day  the  banks  refused  to  receive  them.  They  mast 
now  sink  to  depreciated  currency.  The  remaining  $50,000,000  the  Secretary  has  been  no- 
able  to  negotiate,  *  *  and  there  is  now  a  floating  debt  of  at  least  $186,000,000.  The 
Secretary  intended  to  nse  the  balance  of  this  authorized  loan  in  paying  it  out  to  creditors  in 
notes  of  seven  and  three-tenths  ;  that  becoming  known,  they  immediately  sunk  four  per 
cent,  and  had  he  persevered,  it  is  believed  they  would  have  been  down  to  ten  per  cent,  dis- 
count. But  even  if  this  could  be  used,  (about  $10,000,000,)  there  would  remain  due  about 
$90,000,000,  the  payment  of  which  is  nrgently  demanded.  The  daily  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  now  about  $2,000,000.  To  carry  us  on  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  would 
take  $600,000,000  more,  making,  before  legislation  could  be  had  next  session,  about 
$700,000,000  to  be  provided  tor.  We  have  already  appropriated  $350,000,000,  making  our 
entire  debt  $1 ,050,000, 000. 

The  grave  question  now  is,  how  can  this  large  amount  be  raised  f  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  used  his  best  efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  but  $50,000,000,  and  has  failed. 


Mr.  Trumbull.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  people  are  clamoring  for.  They  are  clamoring 
for  action  on  the  part  of  your  armies.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  know  how 
to  raise  money.  Give  us  victories ;  tell  your  generals  to  advance. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  money  and  the  fault  is  with  Congress.  Has  not  the  Gov- 
ernment had  money  T  Did  we  not  raise  it  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  July  f  Have  you 
not  had  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and  has  not  God  Almighty  given  you  a  season 
for  operations  in  the  field,  such  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  a  people  before  T  *  "  Tax- 
ation will  never  save  your  country ;  but  it  is  the  strong  arms  ana  stout  hearts  that  you  want 
to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Wade  says,  somebody  to  lead  them. 


Mr.  Foster.  I  believe,  sir,  *  *  that  our  whole  coast,  our  Atlantic  coast,  our  Lake 
coast,  cur  Pacific  coast  would  be  much  better  fortified  and  protected  by  moving  down  the 
columns  of  our  Army,  now  lying  near  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio  Rivers, 
through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  States  south,  victoriously  and 
triumphantly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  But,  sir,  if  these  points  are  not  very  soon  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  *  *  if  we  do  not  take  possession  of  our  south- 
em  ports  within  thirty  or  forty  days,  we  shall  need  much  more  than  tho  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee  to  fortify  all  the  exposed  portions  of  our  coast.  *  * 
I  doubt  whether  very  much  more  will  protect  them  from  foreign  attack.  *  *  Let  us  move 
our  armies  *  *  at  the  earliest  moment  we  can,  and  move  them  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  these  appropriations  will  not  be  needed.  *  *  I  think  it  is  demonstrable 
that  Maine  is  to  be  better  fortified  at  New  Orleans  than  at  Portland ;  Chicago  better  at 
Charleston  than  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Newport  better  at  Savannah  and  Mobile  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Narragansett  Bay.  Let  us  place  our  armies  and  unfurl  our  flag  in  these 
southern  cities,  and  all  these  points  we  are  solicitous  to  protect  will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  human  fortifications  to  make  them.  Without  these  we  have  not  men  enough  nor 
money  enough  to  defend  them  against  the  forces  which  will  speedily  threaten  them. 

Mr.  Howe.  If  it  is  not  safe  to  publish  to  the  country  our  own  calculations  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  different  points  on  our  coast,  it  may  not  be  dangerous  to  lay  before  the  country 
the  calculations  of  other  powers  and  other  governments,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have 
the  Secretary  read  from  the  London  Times,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 


"  In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  which  were  terminated  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
"  *  the  command  of  the  water  which  separates  Upper  Canada  from  the  Federal  territories 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  command  in  the  field.  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  di- 
vides into  two  periods,  of  which  the  first  would  be  he  most  critical  for  England.  It  becomes 
a  question  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  how  this  superiority  is  likely  to  be  de- 
termined. *  *  Up  to  the  month  of  April  next  the  lakes  may  be  regarded  as  inaccessible 
to  the  sea,  and  therefore  whatever  force  is  created  must  be  created  on  the  spot.  "  *  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  Saint  Lawrence  is  opened  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  difficulty.  We 
can  then  pour  into  the  lakes  such  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  other  craft  as  will  give  us  the 
complete  and  immediate  command  of  these  waters.  Directly  the  navigation  is  opened,  we 
can  send  up  vessel  after  vessel  without  any  restriction.  *  *  The  Americans  wonld  have 
no  such  resource.  They  would  have  no  access  to  the  lakes  from  the  sea,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  construct  vessels  of  any  considerable  power  in  the  interval  that 
wonld  elapse  before  the  ice  is  broken  np.  With  the  opening  of  spring  the  lakes  would  be 
ours,  and  if  the  mastery  of  these  waters  is  indeed  the  mastery  of  all,  we  may  expect  the  re- 
sult with  perfect  satisfaction.  *  *  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  clear 
that  .three  months  hence  the  field  will  be  all  our  own,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Americans, 
it  judiciously  encountered,  would  not  be  able  to  do  us  much  harm." 


In  the  Senate,  February  6,  1862. 


February  11, 1862. 


[Extract  from  the  London  Times  of  January  7,  18  J2.  ] 
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Mr.  Howe.  The  iact  is  apparent  from  thin  communication  that  in  case  of  a  war  with 
a  maritime  power,  and  especially  a  war  with  England,  the  Northwest  is  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  they  design  as  the  theater  of  military  operations.  "  *  In- 
asmuch as  I  had  just  received  this  extract  from  an  Euglish  paper,  I  deemed  it  proper  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  I  deemed  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  fortified  in  the  whole  country.  It  defends  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  not  only  the  granary  of  the  nation  bnt  almost  of  the  world.      *  * 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  through  the  Welland  Canal  before  some  time 
in  the  middle  of  May,  even  if  the  vessels  were  all  sent  before  that  time.  *  ■  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  mean  time  if  hostilities  actually  commenced,  or  if  they 
were  imminent  1  *  *  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and  fold  our  arms,  and  not 
take  possession  of  the  Welland  Canal  1  *  *  The  British  government  has  sent 
over  into  all  the  British  colonies  of  North  America  some  thirty  thonsaud  men.  *  * 
The  Welland  Canal  is  only  a  few  miles  from  our  frontier.  "  *  Is  it  expected 
that  we  will  not  render  it  impassable  for  the  British  gunboats  f 

Mr.  Fessenden.  *  "  Does  not  every  one  see  the  position  in  which  we  stand 
toward  foreign  nations '  *  *  It  is  obvious  to  every  man's  mind  that  we  are  en- 
gaged at  present  in  a  war  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  to  preserve  peace,  may 
bring  about  a  collision  with  foreign  powers.  If  we  speak  of  things  at  all  we  must  speak 
of  them  as  they  are.  *  *  It  is  not  necessarily  a  threat  to  anybody,  *  " 
because  we  see  that  posit'on  and  recognize  it  ourselves.  *  *  Sir,  while  there  is 
no  man  in  the  Senate  or  the  country  who  more  strongly  desires  peace  with  all  nations  than 
I  do,  *  *  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  *  *  that  such  things  may 
happen,  "  *  especially  when  the  Executive  itself  has  recommended  this  bill. 
*  *  My  honorable  friend  from  Illinois  says  *  *  our  armies  ought 
to  do  something;  that  would  be  the  way  to  raise  finances,  and  that  would  be  the  way 
to  fortify  the  country.  We  all  know  it.  *  *  Sir,  it  has  been  said,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember,  that  there  never  was  such  a  war  as  this  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
there  never  was  one  so  difficult  to  carry  on— there  never  was  one  which  extended  over 
so  great  a  territory,  upon  which  so  many  points  were  to  be  defended  and  so  many  at- 
tacked. *  *  I  look  for  and  believe  that  the  results  which  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, even  before  many  days,  will  be  such  as  not  only  to  gratify  all  our  hopes,  but  to 
astound  the  world.      *         *      Let  us  wait  for  them  calmly. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  *  *  the  neces- 
sity of  more  active  operations  on  the  part  of  our  Army,  ana  I  am  gratified  to  know  from  the 
Senator  that  we  are  to  have  more  active  operations,  and  that  we  are  to  have  move- 
ments which  will  astonish  the  country  and  the  world.  I  rejoice  at  it,  but  I  believe  we  may 
leam  something  from  the  past.  *  *  That  we  have  suffered  one  summer  to  pass 
away,  and  one  fall  to  pass  away,  and  one  winter  to  pass  away,  at  an  expense  of  $500,000,000 
to  the  country,  without  doing  anything.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  more  seasons 
shall  come  and  go  without  more  efficient  action. 

February  12, 1862. 

Mr.  Howe.  Either  the  Treasury  must  be  replenished  or  the  war  must  be  abaandoned. 
The  war  cannot  be  abandoned.  *  *  The  Government  is  not  gambling  for  em- 
pire ;  it  is  defending  its  own  existence.  *  *  Sir,  ifthis  Government  lives,  if  the 
nation  survives  the  perils  which  now  beset  it,  every  man  knows  that  the  stocks  of  the 
United  Slates      •         #      will  in  a  few  years  command  a  large  premium.       *  • 

I  have  said  that  no  one  can  suffer  if  the  nation  survives  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  now 
engaged.  But  the  statement  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Government  may  not  survive. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  will  become  of  the  money  loaned  and  the  notes  outstanding  ¥ 
I  confess  my  apprehension  that  they  will  all  be  lost.  That,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  case  too 
with  notes  and  money  generally,  let  who  ever  will  be  the  mater,  let  who  ever  will  be  the 
borrower. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  We  have  suffered  ourselves  in  a  measure  to  be  cast  down.  Time  has 
come  around,  *  "  and  everything  looks  as  favorable  to  our  cause  as  the  heart  of  man 
could  desire. 

Mr.  Chandler.  From  this  day  forth  we  can  close  the  war  in  sixty  days  by  an  advance  of 
our  armies,  and  I  believe  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  will  advance  our  armies,  and 
when  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close  within  sixty  days.  *  *  The  time  has  arrived 
when  this  rebellion  is  within  our  grasp. 

In  the  House,  February  19,  1862. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Our  Army,  concerning  whose  seeming  inactivity  so  many  unkind  words 
have  been  spoken  on  this  floor  in  the  past  few  months,  has  practically  ended  the  war. 

Mr.  Diven.  The  times  are  auspicious.  *  *  One  good  reason  urged  in  favor  of  that 
policy  was  that  the  people  were  discouraged  from  want  of  success  in  our  Army.  We  have 
now  the  encouragement  of  success.  Only  let  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country  know  that  the 
Government  is  to  succeed  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  we  will  not  have  to  plead  for 
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credit.  It  is  not  gold  and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  not  things  that  are  to  be  taken  for  gold 
and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  credit,  it  is  confidence  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  money  to 
lend,  and  who  can  lend  it  to  the  Government  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  returned  to 
them.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted.  And  now,  in  view  of  the  brilliant  prospect  before  us  for 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  rebellion,  in  Heaven's  name  let  ns  leave  no  national  dishonor  to 
remain  a  stain  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Gooch.  The  relations  of  this  committee  (Conduct  of  the  War)  with  the  President, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Cabinet  are  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  *  * 
Bowling  Green,  Port  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  which 
is  to  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  If  there  is  any  department  in  which 
tins  committee  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other,  it  is  the  department  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  specially  interested. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Cunklino.  I  believe  the  creation  of  this  committee  has  been  instrumental, 
with  other  kindred  agencies,  in  bringing  about  valuable  reforms,  which  have  inaugurated 
beneficial  changes  and  a  vitalizing  policy,  without  which  we  might  not  have  had  the  vic- 
tories which  millions  to-day  applaud. 

Is  THE  Senate,  February  24,  1862. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  We  go  into  this  struggle  with  all  the  energy  which  God  Almighty  has 
given  us.  The  recent  victories  give  earnest  of  speedy  results,  but  let  ns  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. The  results  of  battles  none  but  God  can  foresee.  While  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
our  Bag  will  soon  wave  at  Savannah,  at  Memphis,  at  Nashville,  and  at  New  Orleans,  let  us 
remember  we  have  met  reverses  before,  and  let  that  remembrance  chasten  our  rejoicing. 

April  18,  1862. 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  campaigns  have  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  President,  aided 
by  his  ordinary  advisers  and  his  subordinate  military  officers.  *  *  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  witnessed  what  no  monarchy  ever  witnessed.  It  has  coped  with  the  most 
formidable  rebellion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  one  which  no  monarchical  government  since 
the  dawn  of  history  could  have  stood  six  weeks. 

April  21,  1862. 

Mr.  Cullamer.  For  myself,  without  any  prophetic  vision,  and  I  do  not  think  now  it  needs 
any,  I  believe  I  can  see  the  coming  result,  and  its  developments  may  be  seen  in  the  progress 
of  our  armies,  and  the  necessary  consequences  which  follow  them.  I  see  the  masters  dis- 
persed, I  see  the  slaves  scattered,  I  see  that  in  all  probability  they  will  never  be  reclaimed, 
no  matter  what  laws  we  may  make.  I  see  the  further  that  progress  goes,  the  more  extended 
will  be  its  effect. 

In  the  House,  May  2,  1862. 
Mr.  Washburne.  But  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.    *   *   That  battle  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  finally  driving  the  rebels  from  the  Southwest.   "    *    History  will 
record  it  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that  has  ever  illustrated  the  annals  of  a  great 
nation. 

May  26,  1862. 

Mr.  Gurlev.  That  the  idea  of  intervention  in  our  affairs  has  been  seriously  entertained 
by  the  English  and  French  governments  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  *  *  Thanks 
to  our  sagacious  President  for  dividing  the  Army  at  the  critical  moment,  and  ordering  all  the 
commanders  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  This  defeated  southern  recognition,  for  the  result 
was  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  West,  which  saved  our  Government  from  so  great  a 
humiliation.  *  "  As  I  have  said,  the  signal  success  of  our  arms  in  the  West,  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  action  of  the  President,  made  recognition  impossible. 

In  the  Senate,  July  15, 1862. 
Mr.  Henderson.  The  object  of  the  rebels  in  the  beginning  was  to  build  np  a  confederacy 
of  the  cotton  States.  *  *  Why  did  they  pretend  that  they  desired  the  border  States  to  go 
with  them  f  To  make  us,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Yancey,  fortifications  for  them ;  *  *  to 
keep  armies  *  *  in  the  border  States ;  *  *  and  by  the  time  their  armies  were  con- 
quered *  *  onr  financial  condition  would  be  such  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence.  They  hoped  that  by  the  destruction  of  their  own  cotton, 
which  they  thought  would  regulate  matters  in  Europe,  and  by  keeping  our  armies  at  bay  in 
the  border  States,  *  *  they  could  build  up  a  confederacy  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  *  *  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West 

Mr.  Doolittle.  "  *  We  have  recovered  our  rightful  supremacy  over  territories  larger 
than  the  kingdoms  that  talk  about  intervention  from  Europe— larger  than  the  kingdom  of 
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France,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain— daring  which  we  have  opened  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  river  which  more  than  all  things  binds  this  Union  together.  As  long 
as  we  hold  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its  month,  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved. 
New  England  may  regard  Southeastern  Virginia,  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  as  of  very  great  importance.  Why,  sir,  if  we  were  ten  years  in 
subjugating  that  country  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  holding  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  binding  the 
Union  together  from  north  to  south.  "  *  The  history  of  the  world  has  never  shown  such 
a  parallel. 

July  16,  1862. 

Mr.  Chandler.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  for  months  previous  to  that  date,  the 
armies  of  the  republic  were  occupying  a  purely  defensive  position  upon  the  whole  line  from 
Missouri  to  the  Atlantic,  until  or  about  the  27th  of  January,  when  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  issued  the  order  "  Forward."  Then  the  brave  Foote  took  the  initiative,  solicit- 
ing two  thousand  men  from  Halleck  to  hold  Fort  Henry  after  he  had  captured  it  with  his 
gunboats. 


What  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  thought  of  the  campaign. 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  February  9,  1862.] 

41  The  President  stated  yesterday  that  the  recent  victory  of  Fort  Henry  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  was  intended  to  be  followed  up  immediately  with  a  blow  on  the  railway 
connection,  fifteen  miles  from  the  captured  fort;  *  *  that  hot  work  was  expected  in  that 
region  at  once.  •  *  The  victories  the  Government  expected  to  win  over  the  rebels  in  the 
next  two  mouths  would  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  (England  and  France)  meddling  in  our 
affaire." 

President  Lincoln  on  the  10th  of  April,  1863,  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  from  our  country 
the  dangers  or  foreign  intervention  and  invasion." 

Mr.  Seward,  March  6,  1863,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  said : 

"  It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  attempted  revolution. 
Cities,  districts,  and  States  are  coming  back  under  Federal  authority." 

Airain,  May  7,  1862 : 

"The  proclamation  of  commerce  which  is  made  may  be  regarded  by  the  maritime  powers 
as  an  announcement  that  the  republic  has  passed  the  dangers  of  disunion." 


APPENDIX  II. 

debate  on  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  tennessee  campaign. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

February  24, 1862. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conk  ling.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  resolution,  not  for  action  at  present,  but 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows :  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due  and  are 
hereby  presented  to  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  for  planning  the  recent  movements  in  their 
respective  divisions,  and  to  both  those  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
their  command,  for  achieving  the  glorious  victories  in  which  those  movements  have  re- 
sulted." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  My  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution  and  asking  that  it  may  lie 
over  without  action  now  is  this  :  I  desire  that  those  who  earn  military  honors  shall  wear  them, 
and  wear  all  that  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  believe  the  officers  named  in  tbis  reso- 
lution are  entitled  to  certain  credit,  and  I  desire  the  resolution  to  await  future  action — per- 
haps amendment — and  I  care  not  what  particular  disposition  is  made  of  it  for  the  present,  I 
would  like  to  call  up  this  subject  when  the  House  and  the  country  shall  be  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  reports  to  be  made  by  different  general?,  and  when  we 
shall  know  whether  these  victories  were  organised  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the  fields 
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where  they  were  won,  and  if  so?  by  whom  organized :  or  whether  they  were  the  conceptions 
of  those  who  executed  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  this  resolution,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  a  little 
more  extensive.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion  with  gentlemen  as  to  who  designed  these 
victories  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the  other  day  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  in- 
clude that  in  his  resolution.  One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  our  officers  ought  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  and  very  carefully  considered,  to  the 
end  that  no  one  entitled  to  credit  should  be  excluded  from  them.  I  hone,  therefore,  the 
gentleman  will  do  no  injustice  to  any  of  those  who  may  be  entitled,  on  further  examination, 
to  the  credit  for  these  victories. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkliivo.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  referred  to  a  re- 
mark which  fell  from  me  the  other  day.  The  remark  I  made  then,  and  am  very  glad  to 
repeat  now,  was  this,  that  to  that  committee,  along  with  other  kindred  age-icies,  in  which  I 
include  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  oi  the  present  Secretary  of 
War  as  well  as  of  Congress,  were  dne  most  vitalizing  and  importaut  reforms,  without  which 
the  recent  victories  might  not  have  been  achieved.  I  will  take  occasion  to  say  now  that  I 
venture  to  predict  the  truthful  history  of  these  victories  will  demonstrate  that  not  alone  to 
the  mode  of  doing  things,  nor  to  the  sources  of  movements  which  until  recently  prevailed 
in  military  affairs,  not  alone  to  the  agencies  which  were  at  work  when  Con  press  met,  not  by 
any  means  to  these  alone  are  to  be  attributed  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  West.  I  will  haz- 
ard the  opinion  that  time  will  show  the  value  of  more  recent  causer,  with  a  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  power  which  long  lay  dormant,  itself  in  harmony  with  a  longing  for  results  and  for 
action,  and  which  has  shown  itself  in  debates  and  proceedings  here,  and  in  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  people  and  the  prers  in  every  loyal  portion  of  the  country.  The  great  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  the  need  and  the  fitness  of  something  more  than  assurance*  for  the  future  has 
Inaugurated  action — resolute,  onward  action — and  to  this  inspirited  policy  is  due  movements 
which  have  culminated  in  glorious  success.  I  do  not  believe  the  recent  movements  in  the 
West  are  a  part  of  any  long-existing  plan  conceived  elsewhere,  and  only  now  unfolding 
itself.  I  do  not  believe  these  victories  were  arranged  or  won  by  men  sitting  at  a  distance 
engaged  in  what  is  termed  '*  organizing  victory."  My  belief  U  that  they  have  been 
achieved  by  bold  and  resolute  men  left  free  to  act  and  to  conquer. 

•  •  "  Like  him,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  withhold  from  a  single  general  or  officer, 
be  he  high  or  low,  a  morsel  of  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  n  y  purpose  in  offering  the  resolu- 
tion and  asking  that  it  lie  over  until  a  future  day  is,  that  t'ongret*  and  the  country  may 
discriminate  and  award  just  praise  by  awarding  it  to  those  who  have  earned  it  I  want  to 
crown  with  heroic  honors  the  real  heroes  of  this  war,  and  I  xhoul-i  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
resolution  embrace  every  general  and  every  officer  and  private  who  *  boa  Id  be  included ;  and 
my  object  will  be  accomplished  if  the  great  honor  belonging  to  the  blows  lately  struck  on 
the  Western  rivers  and  their  banks  shall  be  conferred  where  it  belongB,  aud  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated or  absorbed  by  any  person  whatever  who  has  not  earned  it. 

Mr.  Fbmton.  I  have  drawn  very  hastily  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House,  which  I  think  embraces  the  idea  which  my  colleague  ban  just  suggested.  I  offer  it 
"  that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  rushed  to 
arms  to  sustain  the  fabric  which  our  fathers  erected,  and  whose  devotion  has  been  alike  con- 
spicuous, whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  field,  whether  by  that  cheerful  patriotism  and  un- 
wearied ardor  to  be  led  to  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  or  their  matchless  valor  in 
contest." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  thwart,  if  I  could,  any  desire  my 
colleague  may  have,  but  I  submit  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will  a<re*  with  me,  that  the  amend- 
ment be  proposes  is  an  entire  transformation  of  my  resolution  and  destructive  of  its  object. 
I  mean  by  the  resolution  to  secure  the  action  of  the  House,  if  possible,  at  the  proper  time,  in 
awarding  the  meed  of  praise  and  credit  due  to  the  men  entitled,  not  only  to  the  achievement 
of  these  victories,  but  for  the  planning  aud  conception  of  the  movement  which  led  to  them. 

Mr.  Washburn E,  of  Illinois.  There  is  certainly  no  man  here  who  would  withhold  his 
thanks  from  the  two  distinguished  officers  named  iu  that  resolution.  I  feel  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  one  of  them — General  Grant— a  man.  I  may  say  here,  who  is  as  brave  as  he  is  modest 
and  incorruptible.  But  there  are  other  generals  who  were  upon  the  field,  and  whom  we  may 
wish  to  thank  in  the  same  connection.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  served  with  us  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  a  portion  of  the  present  Congress,  who  was  upon  that  battle-field  nobly 
doing  his  duty,  General  John  A.  McClernaud.  There  is  another  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
House ;  I  mean  Colonel  Logan,  who  distinguished  himself  gloriously,  and  fell  wounded  upon 
that  field.  And  yet  there  are  still  other  brave  officers  who  were  there  who  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conklino.  I  took  pains,  in  draughting  the  resolution,  though  I  did  it  hastily, 
to  so  restrict  its  terms  that  it  could  not  be  at  all  open  to  the  criticism  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  resolution  declares  the  thanks  of  Congress  due  to  those 
two  generals  for  the  movements  planned  in  their  respective  divisions,  not  departments.  The 
expression  is  a  departure  from  strict  military  phraseology,  I  believe,  and  employed  to  con- 
fine the  resolution  to  the  acts  actually  done  by  those  named.   It  was  far  from  my  intention 
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to  exclude  from  the  thanks  to  be  presented  anv  person  who  was  participant  in  these  move- 
ments, and  who  may  properly  be  included  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox.  This  resolution  selects  only  two  of  the  generals  engaged  in  the  recent  conflict 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Generals  Ualleck  and  Grant  If,  sir,  there  are  any  generals  entitled  to 
credit  for  success  in  that  great  conflict,  General  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  our  recent  as- 
sociate, General  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  than  whom  no  braver  or  truer  soldier  adorns  the 
Army  of  the  West,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  the  glory  and  an  equal  consideration 
in  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  So  not  want  General  Wallace  to  be  deprived  of  his  just  share  of  the 
credit 

Mr.  Mallory.  Nor  should  General  Buell  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Cox.  A  splendid  list  could  be  made  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  are  en- 
titled to  credit  for  our  recent  victories.  *  *  *  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not  believe  in 
organizing  victory  at  a  distance.  It  may  turn  out  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  examined, 
and  fire  shall  have  burned  through  the  smoke,  that  other  generals  besides  those  mentioned, 
that  the  General-in-Chief,  in  this  city,  is  entitled  to  some  credit,  at  least,  for  his  foresight, 
design,  and  strategy,  which  have  so  signally  contributed  to  the  recent  gallant  achieve- 
ments of  our  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  significant  of  one  directing  head  and  design  in  these 
recent  victories,  that  both  flanks  of  the  enemy,  west  and  east,  have  been  stricken  and 
paralyzed  at  the  same  time.  •  •  *  Let  usuot,  by  prejudging  this  matter,  do  injustice  to 
any  officer  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Let  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  this  resolu- 
tion, as  they  have  other  resolutions,  and  let  them  report  a  proposition  to  the  House  which 
will  discriminate  fairly  and  justly  between  the  different  officers,  giving  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled, not  inconsiderately,  but  with  deliberation  and  care,  the  merited  thanks  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  I  profess  to  be  as  justly  proud  of  the  victories  secured  by 
western  generals  and  western  soldiers  as  any  man  on  this  floor,  but  in  our  exultation  of 
great  joy  over  these  victories  we  should  be  very  careful  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done 
through  our  action  to  any  portion  of  the  Army  or  to  any  general  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Union.    *  We  have  soldiers  in  the  ranks  fit  to  be  generals.  Many  Bach 

have  sacrified  their  lives  to  purchase  the  victories  we  have  obtained.  *  "  But,  air,  we 
should  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  all ;  in  other  words,  we  should  refrain  from  even  indi- 
rectly doing  injustice  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army. 

Mr.  Olin.  Those  who  oppose  the  resolution  offered  by  my  colleague  seem  entirely  to  mis- 
apprehend the  object  with  which  that  resolution  was  offered.  *  *  *  Its  object  seems  to 
be  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  planned  and  directed  the  military  movements  which  re- 
sulted recently  in  glorious  victories  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  •  »  % 
If  it  be  the  object  of  the  House  before  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
person  who  planned  and  organized  these  victories,  then  it  would  be  eminently  proper  in  my 
opinion  to  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  us  that  information.  That  would  satisfy 
the  gentleman  and  the  House  directly  as  to  who  was  the  party  who  planned  these  military 
movements.  "  *  *  It  is  sufficient  for  the  country,  for  the  present  that  somebody  has 
planned  and  executed  these  military  movements  ■  •  *  •  still,  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
desire  to  know  who  originated  these  movements,  he  can  ascertain  that  fact  by  inquiring  at 
the  proper  office,  for  certainly  some  one  at  the  War  Department  must  be  informed  on  the 
subject.  The  Secretary  of  War  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not 
The  Commanding  General  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not  If 
neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  them  they  will  cheerfully  say  so. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  In  my  judgment  this  resolution,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  is  an 
attack  upon  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  is  declared  in  express 
terms  by  this  resolution  that  the  achievements  by  our  arms  in  the  Western  Department  were 
the  result  of  movements  planned,  organized,  and  carried  out  by  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
General  Government  It  will  be  remembered  that  subordinate  officers  by  law  are  under  the 
control  and  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  aud  that  if  there 
is  no  general  plan,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  plan  and  system  of  campaign  calculated 
and  designed  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  I  believe  there  is  emanating  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  through  his  first  subordinates,  ana  by  them  to  the  next, 
and  so  continuously  down  to  the  soldiers  who  fight  upon  the  battle-field,  a  well-digested, 
clear,  and  definite  policy  of  campaign  that  is  to  be  put  in  motion,  that  is  in  motion,  to  put 
down  this  rebellion;  and  when  a  resolution,  directly  or  indirectly,  intimates  while  this 
should  be  the  case  that  it  is  not  the  case,  and  that  a  subordinate  officer  has  sprung  into  life 
and  conceived,  independently  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Government,  a  campaign 
and  a  movement,  although  resulting  gloriously— I  say  that  that  is  asserted  in  a  declaration, 
it  is  a  direct  charge — I  do  not  say  it  was  intended— that  these  proper  campaigns  and  neces- 
sary movements  were  not  and  have  not  been  conceived  and  put  in  execution  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  armies.  It  is  detracting  from  the  General  in  command  of  the  whole 
force  that  which  should  be  meted  out  to  him  if  in  fact  he  has  planned  and  organised  these 
movements ;  and  I  believe  here,  and  I  here  declare  that  I  believe,  that  the  system  of  move- 
ments that  has  culminated  in  glorious  victories,  and  which  will  soon  put  down  this  rebellion, 
finds  root  brain,  and  execution  in  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army  and  the 
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Chief  Executive  of  the  American  people,  and  I  would  not,  by  passing  this  resolution, 
detract  one  iota  from  what  he  has  fairly  earned,  if  this  be  true,  which  I  believe  is  true. 

Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  Generals  Halleck  and 
Grant,  for  they  have  been  thanked  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  more  than  that,  by  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American  people— a  higher  tribute  than 
can  emanate  from  any  men  in  position,  however  high  that  may  be. 

February  25,  1862. 

Mr.  Thaodeus  Stevens.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  I  desire  to  have  entered  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  motion  was  entered. 

May  2,  1862. 

Mr.  Washburne.  In  time  came  the  operations  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
and  I  state  what  I  know.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  29th  day  of  January  last, 
without  any  suggestion  from  any  source,  General  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  always  act- 
ing in  entire  harmony,  applied  for  permission  to  move  up  these  rivers,  which  was  granted. 
The  gunboats  and  land  forces  moved  up  to  Fort  Henry.  After  that  fort  was  taken  it  was 
determined  to  attack  Fort  Donelson.  The  gunboats  were  to  go  round  and  up  the  Camber- 
land  River,  while  the  Army  was  to  move  overland  from  Fort  Henry  to  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  Senate,  March  13,  1862. 
Thanks  to  Captain  Foote. 

"Beit  resolved,  *  •  *  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  American  people  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Captain  A.  H.  Foote,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  western  flotilla  under  his  command,  for  the  great  gallantry 
exhibited  by  them  in  the  attacks  upon  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  for  their  efficiency  in 
opening  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  pursuits  of  lawful  com- 
merce, and  for  their  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  amidst  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  dangers." 

Mr.  Grimes.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  proposition  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  military  campaign  in 
that  direction  has  been  claimed  first  for  one  and  then  for  another  military  commander.  I  de- 
sire that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  to  every  man.  *  "  *  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
project  of  turning  the  enemy's  flanks  by  penetrating  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers 
originated  with  Commodore  Foote.  The  great  rise  of  water  on  tboee  rivers  was  providential, 
and  with  the  quick  eye  of  military  genius,  he  saw  the  advantage  it  might  secure  to  our 
arms.   Accordingly  he  sent  to  General  Halleck,  at  Saint  Louis,  the  following  dispatch  : 

"Cairo,  January  28,  1862. 

"  General  Grant  and  myself  are  of  opinion  that  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  can 
be  carried  with  four  iron-clad  gunboats  and  troops,  and  be  permanently  occupied.  Have 
we  your  authority  to  move  for  that  purpose  when  ready  ? 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

To  this  dispatch  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  but  an  order  was  subsequently  sent  to 
General  Grant  to  proceed  ap  the  Tennessee  River,  under  convoy  of  the  armed  flotilla,  and 
attack  Fort  Henry,  directing  General  Grant  to  show  Commodore  Foote  his  orders  to  this 
effect. 

Commodore  Foote  was  at  once  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  advised  the  Department  to 
that  effect  in  the  following  dispatch  : 

"Paducah,  February  3,  1862. 
"  To-day  I  propose  ascending  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  four  new  armored  boats  and 
the  old  gunboats,    *    *    in  convoy  of  the  troops  under  General  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of 
conjointly  attacking  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  the  railroad  bridge  connecting  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

After  reducing  Fort  Henry  and  sweeping  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  Florence, 
Ala.,  Commodore  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to  prepare  *  *  for  operations  against 
Donelson.  *  *  He  desired  a  delay  of  a  few  days  to  complete  the  mortar-boats,  *  * 
but  General  Halleck  believed  an  immediate  attack  to  be  a  military  necessity.  Although 
wounded  himself  and  his  gunboats  crippled,   *   "   he  indulged  in  no  repinings  for  his 
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personal  misfortune.  In  a  letter  written  the  morning  after  the  battle,  to  a  friend,  he  said : 
*  *  "I  feel  sadly  at  the  result  of  our  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  To  see  the  brave  officers 
and  men   *    *   fall  by  my  side  makes  me  feel  sad  to  lead  them  to  almost  certain  death." 

The  next  movement  of  his  flotilla  was  to  take  Clarksville  on  the  19th  of  February.  •  • 
On  the  21st  of  February,  he  telegraphed  General  Cullom,  chief  of  Halleck's  staff,  as 
follows : 

"PADUCAH,  February  21,  1862. 

"  General  Grant  and  myself  consider  this  a  good  time  to  move  on  Nashville:  We  were 
about  moving  for  this  purpose,  when  General  Grant  to  my  astonishment  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  "  not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville."  No  telegram 
sent  to  me.  The  Cumberland  is  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  and  General  Grant  and  I  believe 
we  can  take  Nashville.    Please  ask  General  Halleck  if  we  shall  do  it. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

It  may  be  that  there  was  some  great  military  reasdn  why  General  Grant  was  directed 
"  not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville,"  but,  up  to  this  time,  it  is  wholly  un- 
appreciable  by  the  public 

The  next  fact  of  importance  in  the  campaign  at  the  West,  and  indeed  the  most  important 
of  all,  was  the  evacuation  of  Columbus.  Why  was  this  stronghold,  which  cost  so  much  labor 
and  expense,  abandoned  without  firing  a  shot  T  It  is  well  understood  that  Commodore  Foote 
was  opposed  to  giving  the  rebels  an  opportunity  to  leave  Columbus.  He  felt  sure  of  his  ability 
with  bis  gun  and  mortar  boats  to  shell  them  into  a  speedy  surrender,  bat  was  compelled  to 
give  way  to  counsels  of  military  commanders.  •  *  The  two  arms  of  the  public  service 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  credit  of  frightening  the  rebels  from  their  strongest  position  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  if  not  the  strongest  in  their  whole  military  jurisdiction. 

N.  B. — At  the  time  Congress  was  considering  the  question,  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
military  campaign  on  the  One  of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  there  were  present  on  the  floor  a  few 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  were  aware  that  Miss  Carroll,  as  early  as  the  last  of  No- 
vember, 1861.  devised  and  recommended  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  that  line  of 
attack  upon  the  confederacy— they  having  seen  and  read  her  plan,  but  who,  from  pru- 
dential considerations,  gave  no  publicity  to  their  information. 


MISS  CABBOLL'S  LITEBABY  SEBVICE8  TO  THE  CODNTBT  DURING  THE 

CIVIL  WAB  STATED. 

To  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate : 

This  memorialist  respectfully  represents,  that  in  her  claim  before  Congress,  for  "  military 
and  other  services,"  reference  is  made  to  only  a  portion  of  her  publications;  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee,  she  now  makes  her 
literary  services  in  support  of  the  Government  a  separate  and  distinct  claim  ;  and  that  the 
committee  may  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  their  value  to  the  Union,  it  seems  proper 
to  state  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  rendered. 

On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  iu  I860,  the  safety  of  the  Union  was  felt  to  be  in  peril, 
and  its  perpetuity  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  border  slave  States,  and,  from  her  geo- 
graphical position,  especially  on  Maryland. 

In  the  cotton  8tates,  the  Breckinridge  party  had  conducted  the  canvass  upon  the  avowed 

Ksition  that  the  election  of  a  sectional  President— as  they  were  pleased  to  characterise  Mr. 
ncolu — would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  "compact  of  the  Union ;"  whereupon  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  all  the  Southern  States  to  assemble  in  "sovereign  convention*' 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  their  separate  independence. 

In  Maryland,  the  Breckinridge  electors  assumed  the  same  position,  and  as  the  legisla- 
ture was  under  the  control  of  that  party,  it  was  understood  that  conld  it  assemble  they 
would  at  once  provide  for  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  formally  withdrawing  from  the 
Union.  The  sessions,  however,  were  biennial,  and  could  only  be  convened  by  authority  of 
the  governor  It  therefore  seemed  for  the  time  that  the  salvation  of  the  Union  was  in  the 
hands  of  Governor  Hicks.  Although  he  had  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  all 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  slavery,  his  strong  point  was  devotion  to  the  Union. 
With  this  conviction,  founded  upon  long-established  friendship,  she  believed  she  might  render 
some  service  to  her  country,  and  took  her  stand  with  him  at  once  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  come  weal  or  woe  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Governor  Hicks  had  been  elected 
some  three  years  before  as  the  candidate  of  the  American  party,  and  to  the  publications  she 
contributed  to  that  canvass  he  largely  attributed  his  election.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps 
natural  that,  when  entering  on  the  fierce  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  with  the 
political  and  social  powers  of  the  State  arrayed  against  him,  he  should  desire  whatever  aid 
it  might  be  in  the  power  of  this  memorialist  to  render  him. 
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A  few  days  after  the  presidential  election,  this  memorialist  wrote  Governor  Hicks  npon  the 
probable  designs  of  the  southern  leaders  should  the  cotton  States  secede,  and  suggested  the 
importance  of  not  allowing  a  call  for  the  legislature  to  be  made  a  qneetion. 

That  she  might  be  in  the  position  to  make  her  services  more  effective,  she  repaired  to 
Washington  on  the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  December,  and  soon  understood  that  toe  south- 
ern leaders  regarded  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  accomplished. 

The  leading  disunionists  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  on  the  ground  in  consultation 
with  the  secession  leaders  in  Congress,  and  the  emissaries  from  the  cotton  States  soon  made 
their  appearance,  when  it  was  resolved  to  make  Maryland  the  base  of  their  operations,  and 
bring  her  into  the  line  of  the  seceding  States  before  the  power  of  the  democratic  party  had 
passed  away  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Hence,  every  enginery  that  wickedness  could 
invent  was  industriously  manufacturing  public  opinion  in  Baltimore  and  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  coerce  Governor  Hicks  to  convene  the  legislature. 

With  Maryland  out  of  the  Union  they  expected  to  inaugurate  their  "southern  confed- 
ercy  "  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  on  the  expiration  of  President  Buchanan's  term 
on  the  4th  of  March  ;  and  by  divesting  the  North  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  retaining 
possession  of  the  public  buildings  and  archives,  they  calculated  with  great  confidence  upon 
recognition  of  national  independence  by  European  powers. 

About  the  middle  of  December  this  memorialist  communicated  to  Governor  Hicks  their 
designs  on  Maryland,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  public  announcement  of  his  unalter- 
able determination  to  hold  Maryland  to  the  Union. 

After  his  address  on  the  3d  of  January,  1861,  resolutions  and  letters  from  men  and 
women  indorsing  his  cause  were  received  from  Maryland  and  from  all  quarters  of  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Hicks,  at  that  time,  was  willing  to  abide  by  any  terms  of  settlement  that  would 
save  a  conflict  between  the  sections.  He  favored  the  compromise  proposed  by  the  border 
States  committee,  that  slavery  should  not  be  forbidden,  either  by  Federal  or  territorial  legis- 
lation, south  of  36°  301.  And  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  base  his  action  on  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Crittenden  resolutions  by  Congress. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1861,  he  urged  this  memorialist  to  exert  whatever  influence  she 
was  able  to  induce  Congress  to  adopt  some  measure  of  pacification.  But  she  was  soon  satis- 
fied that  no  compromise  that  Congress  should  adopt  would  be  accepted  by  the  cotton  States, 
and  perceiving  the  danger,  should  the  governor  commit  himself  to  any  impossible  con- 
dition, informed  him,  on  the  24th  of  January,  that  the  Crittenden  proposition  could  by  no 
possibility  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

All  efforts  to  move  the  steadfastness  of  the  governor  having  failed,  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate and  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  issued  their  call  to  the  people  to  act  independent 
of  him  and  elect  delegates  to  a  convention.  This  was  a  most  daring  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, and  had  the  plan  succeeded  and  a  convention  assembled,  they  would  immedi- 
ately have  deposed  the  governor  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  governor  was 
powerless  in  such  an  emergency  to  defend  the  State  against  the  revolutionary  body,  as  the 
State  militia  were  on  their  side,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  had  declared  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment could  not  coerce  a  sovereign  State. 

The  gravity  of  the  occasion  was  appreciated  by  the  governor  and  the  friends  of  the  Union. 
This  memorialist  addressed  articles  through  the  press,  and  wrote  many  letters  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  in  Maryland  for  the  struggle.  Fortunately  the  people  failed  to  indorse  this  call , 
when  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  disunion  party  abandoned  their  cherished  expectation  of 
inaugurating  their  government  in  the  national  capital. 

Many  of  the  conspirators,  however,  still  sought  to  seize  Washington,  and  forcibly  prevent 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  elect  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  military  organizations  of 
the  8outh  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  enterprise,  and  a  leader  trained  in  the  wars  of 
Texas  was  solicited  to  lead  them.  The  more  sagacious  of  their  party,  however,  discounten- 
anced the  mad  scheme.  They  assured  this  memorialist  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
seise  the  capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  so  long  as  Maryland  re 
mained  in  the  Union. 

The  ruthless  assault  on  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore,  on  the  19th  of  April,  with 
the  antecedent  and  attending  circumstances,  roused  to  the  highest  degree  the  passions  of  all 
who  sympathized  with  the  secession  movement ;  and  the  mob  became,  for  the  time  being,  the 
controlling  force  of  that  city.  So  largely  in  the  ascendant  was  it,  and  so  confident  were  the 
disunionists  in  consequence,  that  they,  without  warrant  of  law,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  a  call  for  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to  convene  in  Baltimore.  Governor  Hicks, 
fearing  that  the  legislature  would  respond  to  the  call,  and  that,  if  it  did,  it  wonld  yield  to  the 
predominant  spirit,  give  voice  to  the  purpose  of  the  mob,  and  adopt  an  act  of  secession, 
resolved  to  forestall  such  action  by  convoking  that  body  to  meet  at  Frederick  City,  away 
from  the  violent  and  menacing  demonstrations  of  Baltimore. 

The  legislature,  thus  assembled,  contained  a  number  of  leading  members  who  were  ready  at 
once  for  unconditional  secession.  There  were  also  others  who,  with  them,  would  consti- 
tute a  majority,  and  would  vote  for  the  measure,  could  they  be  sustained  by  public  senti- 
ment, but  who  were  not  prepared  to  give  that  support  without  that  assurance.  The  field  of 
conflict  was  therefore  transferred  from  the  halls  of  legislation  to  the  State  at  large  and  to  the 
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homes  of  their  constituents ;  and  there  the  battle  raged  daring  the  summer  of  1861.  In  that 
conflict  of  ideas,  this  memorialist  bore  an  earnest  and  prominent  part,  and  not  without  the 
testimony  from  distinguished  men,  that  her  labors  were  largely  instrumental  in  thwarting  the 
secessionists  and  saving  Maryland  to  the  Union. 

The  objective  point  of  the  labors  of  the  disunion  leaders  was  a  formal  act  of  secession,  by 
which  Maryland  would  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  confederacy,  not  only  affording 
moral  and  material  aid  to  the  southern  cause,  but  relieving  the  rebel  armies  in  crossing  the 
Potomac,  from  the  charge,  which  at  that  stage  of  the  conflict  the  leaders  were  anxious  to 
avoid,  of  ignoring  their  vaunted  doctrine  of  State  rights  by  invading  the  territory  of  sov- 
ereign States.  With  the  usual  arguments  that  were  urged  to  "  fire  the  southern  heart," 
and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  revolution,  special  prominence  was  given 
to  what  was  stigmatised  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  President  Lincoln.  To 
place  the  people  in  possession  of  the  true  theory  of  oar  institutions,  and  to  define  and  defend 
the  war-powers  of  the  Government,  were  the  special  purposes  of  the  labors  of  this  memo- 
rialist during  these  eventful  months. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  circumstantially  all  the 
important  questions  that  arose  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  in  the  discussion  of  whieh  this 
memorialist  took  part.  But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  on  every  material  issue  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  rebellion  to  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  seceded  8tates,  she  contributed  through 
the  newspapers,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  by  private  correspondence.  Nor  can  she  specify  all 
her  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  press  of  the  country,  as  but  a  few  of  them  are  in  her 
possession.   These  she  submits  to  your  committee,  ana  respectfully  asks  an  examination. 

That  portion  of  her  publications  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  for 
which  she  rendered  an  account,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  memorial  heretofore  presented  to 
your  committee,  and  to  which  she  again  respectfully  calls  attention. 

Her  private  correspondence  was  not  preserved  with  care,  and  only  a  small  part  of  that 
with  Governor  Hicks  can  be  found,  the  originals  of  which  came  into  the  possession  of  this 
memorialist  among  the  papers  he  committed:  to  her  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  with 
the  request  that  she  should  write  the  history  of  Maryland  in  connection  with  the  civil  war, 
and  the  part  performed  by  him  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Uuion. 

To  this  correspondence  is  also  subjoined  testimonials  from  distinguished  actors  and  ob- 
servers in  the  scene  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  to  which,  in  conclusion,  she  respectfully 
invites  the  committee's  attention. 

Memorialist  submits,  first,  so  mueh  of  her  correspondence  with  Governor  Hicks  as 
suffices  to  show  her  attitude  toward  the  rebellion. 

IPriYste.) 

•*  Washington  House, 
"Washington  City,  January  16,  1861. 
" My  Dear  Governor:  I  have,  for  same  two  weeks,  intended  to  write  and  express  my 
cordial  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  noble  stand  you  have  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Union. 
An  extended  relation  with  the  leading  presses  of  the  country  have  enabled  me  in  a  public 
and  more  efficient  manner  to  testify  this,  and  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  your 
course  of  patriotic  action  throughout  the  land.  Many  of  these  articles  you  have  seen 
emanated  from  this  source.  I  feel  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  you,  in  the  high  and  sacred 
responsibilities  which  surround  your  position,  to  know  from  one  who  is  incapable  of  flatter- 
ing or  deceiving  you,  the  opinion  privately  held  in  this  metropolis  concerning  your  whole 
course,  since  the  secession  movement  in  the  South  was  practically  initiated.  With  all  the 
friends  of  the  Union  with  whom  I  converse,  without  regard  to  section  or  party,  yonr  course 
elicits  the  most  unbounded  applause.  I  might  add  to  this  the  evidences  furnished  from  pri- 
vate correspondence,  but  you  doubtless  feel  already  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  to  be 
derived  in  this  way.  I  am  often  asked  if  I  think  you  can  continue  to  stand  firm  under  the 
frightful  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  you.  I  answer  yes,  that  my  personal  knowledge 
enables  me  to  express  the  confident  belief  that  nothing  will  ever  induce  you  to  surrender 
while  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  your  country,  and  the  vow  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations to  your  God,  rest  upon  your  soul.  *  *  As  a  daughter  of  Maryland  I  am  proud 
to  have  her  destiny  in  the  hands  of  one  so  worthy  of  her  ancient  great  name ;  one  who 
will  never  betray  the  sacred  trust  imposed  upon  him.  *  When  God  is  Tor  us  no  man  can  be 
against  us,'  is  the  Christian's  courage  when  the  day  of  trial  comes.  *  *  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  your  battle  to  the  end. 
"  Tour  sincere  friend, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL." 

|Prlvat«.J 

"Annapolis,  January  19,  1861. 
"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  want  of  composure  of  mind  prevents  such  a  response  to  your 
kind,  sustaining  letter,  just  received,  as  it  merits.    *    "   I  knew  it  would  greatly  curtail 
my  labors  to  convene  the  legislature,  *    *    but  the  harassing  of  calculating  demagogues, 
(and  they  are  terrible,)  will  not  compare  with  a  troubled  conscience.   I  feel  that  I  hare 
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acted  for  the  good  of  my  State  and  the  country,  and  am  content.  *  "  My  motives  are 
impugned,  ana  slanders  are  busily  circulated  by  some  of  those  for  whom  I  have  labored 
hard  and  long,  bnt  these  have  no  terror  for  me.  I  have  worked  to  the  point  where  I  knew 
they  aimed,  the  masses,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  they  are  with  me.  *  *  I  close 
this  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  wish,  that  Congress  may  early  do  something  to  stave 
oft  and  save  a  collision  God  only  knows  the  end  of  shedding  blood  in  this  contest.  *  * 
Will  not  the  Representatives  from  the  border  States  go  at  once  to  work  and  effect  something 
as  a  salvo,  and  will  not  the  northern  Representatives  yield  more  for  their  country's  safety? 
They  have  the  power ;  will  they  not  display  the  needed  magnanimity  and  pass  conciliatory 
measures,  and  put  the  southern  extremists  at  fault  T  This  I  say  as  a  southern  man.  Tha 
southern  extremists  wish  no  offers  of  compromise  from  any  quarter,  but  not  so  the  masses ; 
and  how  easy  a  matter  for  northern  members  to  unite  with  conservative  border  State  mem- 
bers, and  the  few  worthies  from  the  far  South,  and  pass  the  proposition  of  that  good  labor- 
ing man,  Crittenden,  or  some  such  measure  to  stave  off  until  the  people  can  have  light,  and 
the  4th  of  March  is  passed. 

"  With  the  kindest  acknowledgments  for  your  sympathy  in  all  my  domestic  and  official 
troubles,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

"THOS.  H.  HICKS." 

[Private.  | 

"Washington  House, 
"Washington  City,  January  24,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Governor  :  I  read  that  portion  of  your  letter  bearing  upon  your  own  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  your  views  of  the  exigency  of  the  crisis,  to  several  leading  republican 
Senators  and  members  with  evident  gratification. 

"The  rumor  being  circulated  that  you  would  yield  in  the  event  of  Virginia's  expected  ac- 
tion, had  much  excited  and  alarmed  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  hence  it  was  that  my  as- 
surance that  you  will  continue  inflexible  to  truth  and  duty  in  this  crisis,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  private  feelings,  as  indicated  by  your  letter,  has  exceeding  encouraged  our 
friends. 

•  "  Colonel  Seaton  said  yesterday,  *  I  am  delighted  at  what  you  tell  me  of  Governor  Hicks 
from  personal  knowledge ;  tell  him  for  me  if  he  saves  Maryland  he  will  save  the  Union.' 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  the  New  York  Express,  has  written  to  you. 

*  *  "I  never  doubted  but  that  God  would  support  and  strengthen  you,  because  I  believe 
you  trust  in  Him  for  wisdom  to  direct  and  guide  you.  I  assured  by  friends  that  Maryland 
will  come  out  of  this  contest,  not  only  like  gold  seven  times  purified,  but  without  the  smell 
of  fire  upon  her  garments. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  action  of  Virginia,  she  is,  in  spite  of  the  secessionists,  I  am  priv- 
ately assured,  true  to  the  Union;  but  there  is  no  reason,  I  can  see,  why  Maryland  should 
cast  her  destiny  with  Virginia, 

"  I  cannot,  in  the  space  of  a  letter,  refer  to  all  I  daily  discuss  through  the  press — but  on 
one  thing  you  may  rely,  that  the  Crittenden  or  Bigler  amendments  will  never  pass  Con- 
gress ;  it  would  be  as  easy  to  build  a  world  ;  I  know  this  to  be  the  determined  sentiments  of 
every  leading  and  ruling  republican  in  and  out  of  Congress.  There  was  far  more  chance  six 
weeks  ago  for  compromise  than  now.  The  action  of  the  seceding  States,  the  madness  of  the 
political  leaders  •  *  have  placed  them,  and  all  who  unite  with  them,  so  entirely  in  the 
wrong,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  northern  men,  who  believed  the  South  aggrieved,  and  were 
ready  to  fight  for  her  rights  at  first,  now  regard  the  action  of  the  Gulf  States  as  rank  trea- 
son to  the  Government,  and  believed  it  the  planned  work  of  traitors,  as  I  do.  I  say  this  in 
sorrow,  for  among  these  leaders  I  have  warm  personal  friends,  but  I  love  my  country  and  its 
Great  Rnler  more. 

"  As  to  the  reconstruction  of  which  they  speak,  it  has  no  significance  whatever ;  it  is  sheer 
nonsense— it  cannot  be  done. 

"  There  is  now  but  one  course  for  the  border  States — to  adhere  to  their  own  conservative 
principles  and  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  constitutional  law.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  lawful  Pres- 
ident of  the  nation,  and  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  far  better  one  than  John  Bell  would  have 
been.  Would  to  Heaven  that  every  mind  could  be  led  to  see  the  wickedness  and  sin  that 
reckless  politicians  are  bringing  on  ns,  and  flee  from  their  influence  as  from  the  wrath  to 
come !  *  •  To  be  more  explicit,  I  say,  that  in  the  event  of  the  non-action  of  Congress, 
the  border  States   *   *   should  cling  to  the  Union  as  the  only  ark  for  their  safety. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  regard  and  friendship. 

"A.  E.  CARROLL. 

"  P.  8. — Governor  Corwin,  with  whom  I  have  just  conversed,  accords  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter.  He  seas  very  little  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  anything  from  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

"A.  E.  C. 

"  January  25." 
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"  Washingtoh  House, 
"Washington  City,  January  30, 1861. 

"  My  Dear  Governor  :  I  rather  expected  to  hear  from  you  as  to  what  70a  regard  the 
present  strength  of  the  disnniouists  in  Maryland.  I  very  well  understand  the  constant  pres- 
sure upon  your  time,  and  under  these  circumstances  should  probably  not  write  now,  but  that 
I  am  personally  interested  in  the  information  I  seek. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  painful  solicitude  felt  by  the  republicans  in  this  capital.  I  am  in 
a  house  with  many  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  ladies  seem  to  rely  more  on  me 
than  on  their  husbands  for  information  and  knowledge  of  southern  intentions.  Leading 
secessionists,  who  have  called,  gave  me  their  earnest  assurance  that  it  was  no  part  of  their 
programme  to  attack  this  city,  and  only  two  days  ago  Mr.  Iverson  said  (to  me,  that  unless 
Maryland  should  secede  they  would  not  think  of  taking  this  capital,  even  if  Virginia  went 
out ;  that  it  was  on  Maryland  soil,  ceded  by  her,  and  could  only  be  rightfully  claimed  by  her 
secession  See  letter  in  the  New  York  Express  to-day,  signed  '  Independent.'  Marshal 
Kane  writes  me  from  Baltimore,  to  day,  that  there  is  no  danger.  I  am  also  in  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  friends  in  Virginia.  But  it  is  reported  here,  and  causes  much  excitement, 
that  you  had  sent  your  private  secretary  to  General  Scott  on  Monday  afternoon,  informing 
him  that  the  city  would  be  taken  unless  he  had  more  troops.  I  did  not  credit  it,  and  so 
stated.  If  there  was  really  any  seriousness  in  the  rumors,  we  know  very  well  that  General 
Scott  could  not  defend  the  city  against  the  Southern  States.  Colonel  Kane  thinks  the  rumor 
ill-advised,  but  then  I  am  not  aware  how  he  feels  positively  on  the  secession  question. 

"  My  relations  with  the  press  of  the  Union  being  extensive,  it  would  be  a  great  personal 
inconvenience  to  leave  the  city  between  now  and  the  4th  of  March.  If  I  did  it  would  be 
supposed  it  was  from  an  apprehension  of  danger  and  would  cause  all  the  ladies  of  the 
North  to  leave.  I  shall  have  a  private  interview  with  General  Scott  in  the  morning,  but 
desire  the  result  of  your  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  in  this  matter, 
and  shall  determine  my  action  and  that  of  my  friends  accordingly. 
"  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"A.  E.  CARROLL. 

"To  this  letter  Governor  Hicks,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  satisfied  the  military  organisa- 
tions in  Maryland  would  make  no  attempt  on  the  capital,  and  advised  me  to  remain  in 
Washington. 

"A.  E.  C." 

Memorialist's  attention  being  attracted  to  the  Navy,  she  wrote  to  that  unquestioned  pa- 
triot, Commodore  Stewart : 

"  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1860. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  30th  ultimo.  You  ask  me 
where  will  the  Navy  go ;  in  other  words,  *  where  will  it  be  found  '  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  is  a  difficult  question  to  ask  me  of  the  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  but  I  only 
presume  to  advise  you  that  it  will  always  be  found  with  and  in  the  Union,  performing  that 
duty  which  its  obligations  and  its  oaths  ought  to  find  it.  Were  it  the  Navy  I  once  knew  it 
to  be,  I  could  assure  you  it  would  be  found  nowhere  else.  Should  you  go  to  New  York 
before  I  visit  Washington  let  me  be  advised  of  it,  as  I  should  like  to  nave  a  talk  with  you. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  CHAS.  STEWART.-' 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  8.  Giuteau  was  inclosed  by  Governor  Hicks  to  me- 
morialist, at  the  time,  for  her  consideration  and  action : 

"Baltimore,  August  16,  1861. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  to  you  I  fear  the  Government  at  Washington  are 
not  aware  of  the  danger  of  our  position  in  this  city.  I  have  recently  had  a  number  of 
interviews  with  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenrldge,  of  Kentucky.  He  is  a  very  strong  Union  man, 
as  you  must  be  aware  from  the  articles  he  has  published  'on  the  state  of  the  country.' 
At  the  same  time  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  confeder- 
ate leaders.  He  has  no  doubt  that  they  wish,  and,  if  possible,  intend,  to  reach  Baltimore. 
They  fully  believe  that  their  approach  would  be  a  signal  for  a  tremendous  uprising  in  Mary- 
land and  especially  in  Baltimore.  They  hope  thus  to  be  able  to  attack  Washington  in  the 
rear.  If  they  once  cross  the  Potomac  they  will  aim  at  Baltimore  by  the  most  rapid  marches 
possible.  He  regards  our  peril  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
few  men  would  be  listened  to  by  General  Scott  as  you  would.  I  beg  respectfully  to  ask  if 
he  cannot  be  induced  to  place  a  much  stronger  force  here  than  we  have.  If  we  had  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  men  in  our  environs,  on  our  hills,  etc.,  tile  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac 
would  not  be  made.  They  might  as  well  be  here.  Dr.  Breckenridge  remarks,  a  better  loca- 
tion for  camps  of  instruction  cannot  be  found.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  for  the  position 
you  have  taken  and  maintained  we  should  have  long  since  been  in  utter  desolation,  not  a 
green  spot  left. 
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"  May  God  vouchsafe  grace  to  meet  tout  future  responsibilities  as  you  have  in  the  past,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"8.  GIUTEAU. 

"N.  B. — What  is  done  for  our  safety  must  be  done  very  quickly  I  fully  believe  ! 
"  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Hicks." 

As  to  the  importance  of  hei  literary  services  to  the  Government  during  the  civil  war,  me- 
morialist invites  the  committee's  attention  to  the  following  testimonials : 

"September  21,  1861. 
"I  have  this  moment,  11  o'clock  Saturday  night, finished  reading  your  most  admirable 
reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to 
thank  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine  and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable. 
The  President  received  a  copy  left  for  him,  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cordiully  for 
your  able  support. 

"This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part.  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  dnties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by 
the  present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing 
your  excellent  pamphlet 

"I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWABD  BATES." 

"Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclusive. 
I  trust  this  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure  its 
perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

"CALEB  B.  SMITH." 

"Miss  Carroll  is  a  very  vigorous  thinker,  and  an  honest,  bold,  and  independent  writer. 

"WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD." 

"Globe  Office,  August  8,  1861. 
"Allow  me  to  thank  von  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been  struck  with  its  very 
ingenious  and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law,  bearing  on  the  President,  assailed 
by  Mr.  B-,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all  is  in  danger  of  de- 
struction. The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow  the  Union  is  also 
exceedingly  well  depicted,  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate  your 
articles  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  and  masterly  refutation  of 
Mr.  B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  preclude  the  publication 
of  the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  to  enjoy  what 
the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SAMUEL  T.  WILLIAMS." 

"  Philadelphia,  June  15,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  On  receiving  your  '  speech '  I  immediately  sat  down  and 
read  it  attentively.  It  is  an  admirable  and  able  exposition  ot  the  constitutional  question  of 
confiscation.  It  does  you  great  credit,  and  ought  to  be  widely  circulated.  "  *  Your 
noble  efforts,  although  they  may  not  be  adequately  appreciated  now,  will  speak  well  of  you 
to  posterity,  and  may  have  the  desired  effect  to  admonish  them  of  the  evils  of  willful  error, 
and  animate  them  with  a  jast  sense  of  patriotism. 

"Most  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

"JACOB  BBOOM." 

"Baltimore,  June,  1862. 

"I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  way  of  estimating,  by  money,  the  value  of  literary  per- 
formances of  the  high  order  of  yours.  Your  services,  by  pen  and  personal  influence,  are  so 
well  known, and  so  highly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
that  they  will  be  glad,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  have  yon  continue  your  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union. 

"BBANTZ  MAYEE." 

"  New  York,  No.  48  East  35th  Street, 

"J««el3, 1862. 

"Madam  :  Pardon  a  total  stranger  for  the  liberty  he  takes  in  asking  you  where  he  may 
obtain  your  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Belation  of  the  General  Government  to  the  Revolted 
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Citizens,  &c,  &c.'    I  found  it  spoken  of  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  without  indication 
of  place  or  publisher.  Your  family  name  is  so  naturally  connected  with  Baltimore  that  I 
venture  to  send  this  letter  thither.   I  conclude  as  I  commenced  this  note,  with  asking  yonr 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  and  the  trouble  I  may  give  you. 
"lam,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"FRANCIS  LIEBER." 

"  Washington,  July  7,  1862. 
"My  Esteemed  Friend  :  I  intended  to  see  you  on  leaving  the  Department  and  thank  yon 
in  person  for  your  last  pamphlet,  which  you  did  me  the  kindness  to  inclose  me.  They  are 
invaluable  document,  evidencing,  to  my  judgment,  that  you  have  ever  been  imbued  with 
the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  our  Constitution,  and  therefore  to  me  they  are  donbly 
precious.  I  shall  carefully  preserve  and  return  them.  I  was  about  to  carry  and  read  to 
you  a  production  I  penned  on  the  last  national  anniversary,  when  I  learned  you  were 
afflicted.    1  pray  you  may  soon  recover. 

"  Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"ELISHA  WHITTLE8EY." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  Hon.  A.  8.  Diven,  of  New 
York,  said : 

"A  specious  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  done  under  the  war-power  by  way  of  con- 
fiscation has  been  made.  *  •  •  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  it  answered  will  find  that  a 
clever  woman  has  done  it  completely.  "  *  *  The  same  one,  in  her  cleverness,  has  an- 
swered my  friend  from  Ohio,"  [Mr.  Bingham.] 

"A  Member.  What  is  her  name  T 

"  Mr.  Diven.  She  signs  herself,  in  her  pamphlet,  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  I  commend  her  an- 
swer on  the  doctrine  of  the  war-power  to  those  who  have  been  following  that  phantom  and 
misleading  the  people;  and  I  commend  it  to  another  individual,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave 
a  most  learned  disquisition  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  against  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  imprison  men.  He  will  find  that  answered.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  The 
French  revolution  discovered  great  political  minds  in  some  of  the  French  women,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  a  like  development  in  our  women." 

Judge  Diven  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  our  memorialist: 

"Washington,  February  9,  1862. 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  note  of  the  6th.  Your  pamphlet  I  have  read  with  satisfaction,  as  I 
had  your  former  publication.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  complimentary,  but  cannot  for- 
bear the  expression  of  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your  argu- 
ment that  I  have  seldom  met  with.  Such  maturity  of  judicial  learning,  with  so  comprehen- 
sive and  concise  a  style  of  communication,  surprises  me.  Ladies  have  certainly  seldom 
evinced  ability  as  jurists — it  may  be  because  the  profession  was  not  their  sphere — but  you 
have  satisfied  me  that  at  least  one  might  have  been  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Go  on,  madam, 
in  aiding  the  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  talent ;  your  country  needs  the  labor 
of  all  her  defenders.  If  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men  will  break  away  from  passion 
and  return  to  reason,  yonr  labors  must  be  appreciated.  Unless  that  time  soon  arrives,  alas 
tor  this  republic !  I  have  almost  despaired  of  the  wisdom  of  men.  God's  ways  are  mys- 
terious, and  my  trust  in  Him  is  left  me  as  a  ground  of  hope.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  8.  DIVEN. " 

"Washington  City,  September  23,  1862. 

"  I  have  read  several  of  the  productions  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  among  others  two  of  the 
within  mentioned.   The  learning,  ability,  and  force  of  reasoning  astonishes  me. 

"  Without  concurring  in  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  I  think  that  the  writer  is  fully 
entitled,  not  only  to  the  amount  charged,  but  to  the  thanks  and  high  consideration  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation. 

"RICHARD  8.  COXE. 

"  Washington,  May  22,  1862. 
"  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  papers  respecting  your  publications  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  8.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this 
District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your  writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  other 
men  who  have  expressed  one.  I  regret  I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War 
Department,  bnt  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  in  this  connection.  Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  first  of  living  statesmen  and  patriots,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications,  ana 
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indeed  I  have  heard  hut  one  opinion  expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  hare  referred  to 
them. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"R.  J.-  WALKER." 

"P.  S. — I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

"October  11,  1862. 

"  Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  pamphlets  described  on  the  within  list  > 
I  have  in  a  cursor;  way  looked  them  over.  As  I  have  but  just  returned  from  Europe,  from 
a  long  absence,  and  am  at  present  with  many  unsettled  matters  of  my  own,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  study  them.  From  the  examination  I  have  given  to  them,  I  cheerfally  say  they 
appear  to  be  learned  and  able  productions,  and  the  work  of  a  well- stored  mind.  They  are 
written  in  a  clear  style,  and  must  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage,  and  certainly  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  canse  they  uphold.  Much  labor  must  have  been  given  to  these 
productions.  Their  actual  value  in  money  I  cannot  determine,  but  I  think  they  are  well 
worthy  of  a  high  and  liberal  compensation. 

"  BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER. 

"706  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia:' 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said: 
"  Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted, 
but  merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative 
compositions,  I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are 
clearly  stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural, 
direct,  and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the 
reader's  assent,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the  charges  quite  mod- 
erate." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said : 

"  I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity 
and  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with 
liberality." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said : 
"I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 
Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862, said : 

"  No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit 
great  ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  War  Powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a 
timely  and  valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  Jacob  Coliamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5, 1862,  said : 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  States  Senator,  February  5, 1863, said: 

"  I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would 
be  settled  to  your  satisfaction ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done 
to  me  of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  sev- 
eral times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"I  said  at  the  War  Department,  to  Mr.  Watson,  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money-value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  aid  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  campaign  documents  put  together. 

"  As  you  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  shall  never  forget  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  country 
ever  went  through." 

"Philadelphia,  January  28,  1863. 

"All  of  joy  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 

{iriee  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
iberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

'  "I  thought  them  then  and  still  believe  they  were  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  wonld  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country.. 

"THOMAS  A.  8COTT." 
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Extract  of  the  report  of  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Fortffint 

Congress. 

"  From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  daring 
the  darkest  hoars  in  that  State's  history  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  straggle  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  publications  were 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  preferred  a 
claim  to  re-imburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  publication,  which  ought  to  hare 
been  paid." 

"  Department  of  the  Interior, 

"  Washington,  June  7,  1865. 

"  I  would  be  gratified  if  you  would  take  time  to  run  your  eye  over  an  article  written  by 
Miss  Carroll  on  the  subject  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  it  able  and  timely,  and  well  calculated  to  attract  attention  to  this  great 
subject. 

"  JA8.  HARLAN." 

"  Danville,  Ky.,  December  6, 1864. 

"  My  Excellent  Friend  :  It  is  very  seldom  I  have  read  a  letter  with  more  gratification 
than  yours  of  November  29,  directed  to  Lexington,  and  forwarded  to  me  here.  It  is  to-day 
I  have  received  it,  and  I  cannot  delay  to  thank  you  for  it  at  once.  How  kind  it  is  of  you, 
after  so  many  events,  to  remember  me ;  and  how  many  people  and  events  and  trials  and 
enjoyments  connected  with  years  of  labor  rush  through  my  heart  and  my  brain  as  you  recall 
Maryland  and  Baltimore  so  freshly  and  suddenly  to  me ;  and  how  noble  is  the  picture  of  a 
fine  life,  well  spent,  which  the  modest  detail  of  some  of  your  efforts  realizes  to  me.  It  is 
no  extravagance,  not  even  a  trace  of  romance ;  it  is  a  true  enjoyment,  and  deeply  affecting, 
too,  that  you  give  me  in  what  you  recount,  and  what  is  recalled  thereby.  For  what  is  there 
in  our  advanced  life  more  worthy  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  our  former  years  were  such 
that  if  we  remember  them  with  tears  they  are  tears  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  My 
life  during  the  twenty  years  (almost)  since  I  left  Maryland  has  been,  as  the  preceding  period 
has  all  been,  a  scene  of  unremitting  effort  in  very  many  ways  ;  and  now,  if  the  force  of 
invincible  habit  permitted  me  to  live  otherwise,  I  should  hardly  escape,  by  any  other  means, 
a  solitary  if  not  desolate  old  age.  Solitary,  because,  of  a  numerous  family,  all  except  one 
young  son  are  either  in  the  great  battle  of  life  or  are  in  their  graves.  Desolate,  because 
the  terrible  curse  which  marks  our  times  and  desolates  our  country  has  divided  my  house, 
like  thousands  of  others,  and  ray  children  literally  fight  in  opposite  armies,  and  my  kindred 
and  friends  die  by  each  other's  hands.  You  know  what  course  I  have  taken,  and  you  are 
so  good  as  to  allude  to  it  with  kind  and  approving  words.  But  you  are  not  correctly  in- 
formed, as  I  think  the  facts  will  prove,  that  my  people  here  put  the  estimate  you  do  upon 
what  I  have  done  for  them. 

"  Kentucky  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a  loyal  State.  A  combination  of  parties,  disloyal  to  onr 
country  and  disloyal  to  human  freedom,  has,  for  a  time,  robbed  Kentucky  of  the  glory  of 
taking  rank  with  Maryland.  There  is  no  likelihood  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  legisla- 
ture will  send  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And  will  you  wonder  if  I  assure  you 
I  have  not  desired  that  they  should,  perhaps  have  too  decidedly  and  continually  declined  to 
encourage  all  such  attempts.  All  I  have  ever  conceded  to  the  urgent  desires  of  many  friends 
was,  thai  if  the  Lord  would  show  me  that  such  was  His  will,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  obey 
him.  At  any  rate,  was  it  not  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher  ambition  to  prove  that  in  the  moat 
frightful  times  and  through  long  years,  a  simple  citizen  bad  it  in  his  power,  by  his  example, 
his  voice,  and  his  pen,  by  courage,  by  disinterestedness,  by  toil,  to  become  a  real  power  in 
the  8tate  of  himself,  which  no  power  beside  could  wholly  disregard  f  And  have  not  yon, 
delicately-nurtured  woman  as  you  are,  also  cherished  a  similar  ambition,  and  done  a  similar 
work,  even  from  a  more  difficult  position  f  If  the  nation  shall  be  saved,  and  slavery  abol- 
ished throughout  the  land,  it  is  absolutely  nothing  to  me,  that  so  far  from  being  distin- 
guished as  one  who  did  a  good  deal  in  accomplishing  both  results,  it  should  be  denied  or 
forgotten  that  I  ever  had  any  connection  with  either.  My  highest  conception  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  is  to  be  content  to  do,  in  this  life,  the  work  the  Lord  sets  us  on,  and  content  to  look 
for  the  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

"  I  beg  to  be  remembered  in  kind  terms  to  your  father,  and  that  you  will  accept  the  assur- 
ances of  my  great  respect  and  esteem. 

"  ROBERT  J,  BRECKENRLDOE." 
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"  Danville,  Ky.,  April  tT,  1865. 

"My  Dp.ar  Miss  Carroll:  It  is  only  last  night,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  from 
this  place,  that  your  kind  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  with  its  very  interesting  printed  inci- 
sures, came  to  my  hands.  Your  letter  must  have  been  here  some  days,  a  delay  of  reaching 
me  I  regret,  and  which  causes  me  to  direct  this  to  Baltimore  as  you  suggest — in  such  a  con- 
tingency. Ton  will  easily  understand  how  much  I  value  the  good  opinion  you  express  of 
my  past  efforts  to  serve  our  country,  and  of  my  ability  to  serve  it  still  further ;  and  it  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  report  to  me,  with  your  approbation,  the  good  opinion  of  others,  whom  to 
have  satisfied  is  in  a  measure  fame. 

"It  would  be  at  once  an  unbecoming  affectation  in  me,  and  wanting  in  candor,  to  profess 
any  ignorance  of  the  kind  and  high  appreciation  of  me  by  considerable  numbers  of  eminent 
persons  scattered  over  America,  and  also  the  warm  admiration  and  even  affectionate  confi- 
dence of  very  large  numbers  of  '  the  common  people,1  the  same  who  heard  our  Master 
gladly ;  the  same  who  everywhere,  in  all  ages,  are  the  natural  supporters  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  this  world  that  was  worth  doing.  I  thank  Qod  for  all  this  ;  but  it  has  neither 
turned  my  head  nor  clouded  my  clear  sight  of  my  mission.  If  I  had  loved  power,  or  if  I 
had  been  ambitious  of  worldly  distinction,  or  if  I  had  desired  riches,  the  way  was  fairly 
open  before  me  from  early  life — for  either — or  all.  And  Qod  has,  in  a  measure,  forced  upon 
me  more  of  all  these  than  I  sought,  or  I  fear  have  used  rightly. 

"  Many  years  ago — without  reserve,  and  with  a  perfect  and  irrevocable  consecration — I 
gave  myself  and  all  I  had  to  Him ;  and  have  never  for  one  moment  regretted  that  I  did  so. 
The  single  principle  of  my  existence,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  been  to  do  with  my  might 
what  I  was  given  to  see  it  was  God's  will  I  should  do.  And  eveu,  when  like  a  most  indul- 
gent father,  He  has  left  me  to  do  what  was  pleasing  in  my  own  sight,  I  have  still  preferred 
that  He  should  condescend  to  choose  for  me,  and  He  has  done  so.  You  see,  by  dear  Miss 
Carroll,  that  I,  who  never  sought  anything,  am  not  now  capable  of  seeking  anything— nor 
even  permitted  to  do  so.  Ana,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I,  who  never  refused  to  undertake 
any  duty,  am  not  allowed  now  to  hesitate,  if  the  Lord  shows  me  the  way,  nor  permitted  to 
refuse  what  my  country  might  demand  of  me.  This  is  all  I  can  say — all  I  have  dared  to  say, 
for  nearly  my  whole  life.  I  would  not  turn  my  hand  over  to  secure  any  earthly  power  or 
distinction ;  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  lay  down  my  life  to  please  God  or  to  bless  my 
country. 

"  Now,  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  remotest  probability  that  I  should  be 
called  to  serve  my  country  otherwise  than  as  a  private  citizen  ;  that  I  have  thus  judged  all 
along,  amidst  the  constantly-expressed  desires  and  expectations  of  others  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  situation  yonr  partial  judgment  would  as- 
sign to  me  would  be  out  of  my  reach,  even  if  I  earnestly  desired  it,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  my  personal  friend — and  habitually  cultivated  expressed  sentiments 
toward  me — which  did  me  the  highest  honor.  Mr.  Johnson  barely  knows  me  by  eyesight, 
and  by  repute.  .a 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learnrlbat  you  propose  to  publish  annals  of  this  revolution ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  be  spared  to  execute  that  purpose. 

"  It  has  happened  that  I  have  published  during  the  past  four  years  in  the  Danville  Review 
(now  temporarily  suspended)  fifteen  or  sixteen  articles  on  the  various  phases  of  the  struggle 
as  it  progressed,  which,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  will  try  and  collect  and  put  at  your 
disposal. 

"  Make  my  cordial  salutations  to  your  rather,  and  accept  the  assurances  of  my  high  respect 
and  esteem. 

"  Your  friend,  &c, 

"R.  J.  BRECKENRIDGE." 

"Washington,  March  1,  1869. 

"  Miss  Carroll.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep  sense 
of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles.  Although 
a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  secession, 
especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged,  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  loyalty 
as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  From  my  position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might  instance 
the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"  The  powerful  support  you  save  Governor  Hicks  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I  doubt 
not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln  , 
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and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con- 
fer on  yon  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
*'  Very  sincerely,  your  friend." 

"B.  F.  WADE." 

"QUIHCY,  ILL.,  September  17, 1873. 
"  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  .  During  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  1861  to  1965, 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to  the 
active  and  efficient  part  you  bad  taken  in  behalf  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  they  expressed 
their  admiration  of  and  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  and  valuable  services  you  had  rendered  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  the  hope  that  you  would  be  adequately  compensated  by  Congress. 
At  this  late  day  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  am  sure  that  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  your  publications  upon  public  opinion,  and  your  suggestions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  important  military  movements,  were  among  the  meritorious  services  which  they 
recognized  as  entitled  to  remuneration. 

"In  addition  to  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  you,  I  am  sure  you 
are  entitled  to  generous  pecuniary  compensation,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld. 
"  With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"O.  H.  BROWNING." 

"  Greensboro,  Pa.,  May  3,  1873. 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  *  *  *  I  do  remember  well  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in 
wonder  and  admiration  at  your  papers  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  legislating  for 
the  crisis.  *  *  *  In  this  connection  I  know  tba  the  considered  your  opinions  sound,  and, 
coming  from  a  lady,  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  international  and  constitutional 

"EDGAR  COWAN." 

"  Dayton,  November  23,  1869. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  finds  me  In  the  midst  of  care,  labor,  and  prepa- 
ration for  removal  to  Washington.   Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  write  briefly.    You  must  see 
me  when  the  session  of  Congress  commences,  that  I  may  say  much  which  there  is  not  space 
or  time  for  on  paper.    *    *  • 

"  Nobody  appreciates  more  highly  than  I  do  your  patriotism  aud  your  valuable  services , 
with  mind  and  pen,  through  so  many  years. 
"  Yours,  faithfully  and  truly, 

"ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK." 

"  London,  E.  C,       30, 1872. 

"Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  your  claim  is  so  strongly  indorsed— se  strongly  that  it  can 
hardly  be  ignored  by  Congress. 
"Very  truly, yours, 

"H.  Mcculloch." 

"Baltimore,  September  28, 1869. 

"  I  have  known  Miss  Carroll  many  years ;  she  is  a  daughter  of  Governor  Carroll,  and  by 
birth  and  education  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  She  writes  exceedingly  well,  aud 
during  the  late  war  published  several  pamphlets,  &c,  which  I  have  no  doubt  proved  most 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Her  own  loyalty  was  ardent  and  constant  throughout 
the  struggle. 

"  REVERDY  JOHNSON." 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  You  may  feel  assured  that  I  read  with  exceeding  interest 
everything  from  your  pen,  and  every  reference  in  the  press  to  yourself  and  your  interests. 
*   *   I  have  no  doubt  that  your  contribution  to  the  history  of  Maryland  at  the  eventful 
crisis  referred  to  will  be  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  one. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"H.  W.  HOFFMAN. 

"Cumberland,  Md.,  August  25,  1874." 

"  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  carefully  read  your  pamphlet,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
your  claim  is  a  strong  one.  You  could  not  have  a  better  witness  than  Colonel  Scott.  A 
man  of  the  highest  character,  his  testimony  is  clear  and  unequivocal ;  and  if  your  claim  is 
rejected)!  can  attribute  it  to  but  one  cause,  you  are  a  woman,  a  relic  of  barbarism  against 
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your  sex.   But  still  I  believe  you  will  succeed.   I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  are  fair-minded,  honorable  men,  disposed  to  do  what  is  right,  i 
should  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  talk  with  you  about  your  proposed  life  of  Governor  Hicks' 
•   *   There  are  several  matters  I  should  be  pleased  to  discuss  with  you. 
"  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"  WM.  H.  PURNELL, 

"  I 'resident  Delaware  College. 

"Newark,  September  28, 1874." 

"  Mv  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  read  with  interest  and  gratification  the  publications 
respecting  your  claim  now  pending  before  Congress.  I  well  remember  that  you  were  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  trial,  and  that  you  did  much  by  word  and 
pen  to  encourage  and  sustain  those  who  battled  against  the  rebellion,  and  for  such  services 
you  are  entitled  to  high  consideration  and  reward.  "  *  The  proofs  adduced  are  very  full 
and  direct.  I  do  not  see  how  its  payment  can  be  resisted  without  impeaching  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Scott,  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  Judge  Wade,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War — an  alternative  which  their  official  and  personal 
characters  forbid,  even  in  cases  where  their  personal  interests  were  involved. 
"  With  my  best  wishes,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours,  &c, 

"J.  W.  CRISFIELD. 

"  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  August  22,  1874." 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  testify 
to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  yourself  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  progress  of  the  late  war.  Tour  private  conversations  and  your  publi- 
cations in  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  all  tended  to  inspire  that  ardent  patriotism  which 
a  grave  crisis  in  public  affairs  imperatively  demanded. 

"  Every  Marylander  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to  support  the  endangered  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  have  been  encouraged  and  cheered  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful 
duty  by  that  earnest  enthusiasm  which  was  at  that  time  displayed  by  yourself  in  support 
of  the  measures  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  rebellion.  I  am  gratified  to  hear  that 
yon  propose  to  publish  a  book  that  will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Governor 
Hicks,  and  offer  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  and  for  your  personal 
health  and  happiness. 

"  I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 

"FRANCIS  THOMAS. 

"  Lima,  Peru,  September  12, 1874." 

"  Miss  Carrvll  :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  and  for  the  two  pamphlets 
which  accompanied  it,  which  I  read  with  great  interest.  I  think  they  clearly  establish 
your  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  on  a  suitable  remuneration  by  Congress,  by 
proving  that  you  rendered  the  Government  very  important  services  during  the  crisis  of  the 
late  war.  As  that  service  involved  great  labor  and  sacrifice  upon  your  part,  and  saved  the 
country  a  great  amount  of  useless  expenditure  in  men  and  money,  justice  as  well  as  grati- 
tude demands  that  it  should  be  liberally  rewarded.  Hoping  that  those  in  authority  will 
recognize  the  debt  which  the  country  owes  yon, 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"CHARLES  HODGE, 
"  President  of  Theological  Seminary. 

♦•Princeton,  October  13, 1874." 

"  Washington  City,  January  23, 1873. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  owe  you  an  humble  apology(for  not  calling  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  yon  as  I  intended  to  do,  but  I  have  been  so  occupied  with  numerous  engagements 
that  the  purpose  indicated  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
my  home,  in  Connecticut,  and  can  only  now  proffer  to  you  my  cordial  and  heartfelt  wishes 
for  your  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  name  and 
character  to  address  you  in  the  accents  of  flattery,  and  I  presume  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
any  such  purpose,  when  I  say  that  of  the  many  characters,  both  male  and  female,  of  whom 
I  nave  formed  a  favorable  opinion  since  I  was  introduced  into  public  life,  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  cherish  a  higher  esteem  than  Miss  Carroll,  of  Maryland.  May  the  richest  of 
Heaven's  blessings  rest  upon  your  ladyship,  and  may  the  inappreciable  services  which  you 
rendered  your  country  in  the  dark  hour  of  its  peril  be  recognized  by  your  countrymen,  and 
to  a  just  extent  rewarded. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  and  to  remain,  my  dear  Miss  Carroll,  most  faithfully  and  truly, 
your  friend, 

"TRUMAN  SMITH." 

"  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  :  Surely  nothing  more  can  be  needed  than  your  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  Miss  Carroll's  Claim  Before  Congress,  to  insure  the  prompt  and  generous  pay- 
•  * 
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ment  of  it.    *   *   Oar  country  will  be  deeply  dishonored  if  you,  its  wine  and  faithful  and 
grandly  useful  servant,  shall  be  left  unpaid. 
"With  great  regard,  your  friend, 

"  GERRITT  SMITH. 

"  Pet eb s borough,  N.  Y.,  Mag,  1874." 

"Chester town,  Ma,  October  9,  1874. 
"  My  friend  Miss  Carroll  bas  two  claims  against  the  Government,  growing  out  ot  services 
rendered  the  country  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  civil  war — the  one  of  a  literary  and  the 
other  of  a  military  character.  Miss  Carroll  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  King 
Carroll,  formerly  governor  of  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  best  men  Maryland  ever  pro- 
duced. 

"  GEORGE  VICKERS." 


"  Baltimore,  May  9, 1874. 

"Miss  Carroll  :  After  the  presidential  election,  in  I860,  a  Union  association  was  formed 
in  Baltimore,  and  I  was  elected  chairman,  which  position  1  held  until  the  Union  party  was 
formed  in  Maryland,  in  1861,  when  Brants  Mayer  was  made  chairman,  and  I  was  appointed 
treasurer,  and  held  the  position  until  1863.  We  com  me  iced  at  once  to  circulate  your  pub- 
lications, and  sent  them  broadcast  over  the  entire  State.  When  we  appealed  to  you,  you 
furnished  them  most  liberally,  and  to  our  surprise,  and  the  relief  of  our  treasury,  you  in- 
formed us  you  made  no  charge.  All  were  disposed  to  give  your  articles  a  careful  perusal, 
and  many  instances  came  to  my  knowledge  of  the  great  positive  good  they  effected  in  keep- 
ing men  within  the  Union  party  when  the  first  blow  of  secession  had  been  struck. 

' '  On  your  return  from  the  Southwest  in  November,  1861,  you  told  me  that  you  inteuded,  as 
soon  as  you  reached  Washington,  to  propose  to  the  War  Department  to  divert  the  Mississippi 
expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River ;  that  you  had  satisfied  yourself  that  the  Mississippi 
plan  would  fail,  but  if  the  Government  would  posh  the  armies  up  the  Tennessee  River  they 
could  crush  the  rebellion  without  a  doubt. 

"  Governor  Hicks  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  spoke  of  this  to  him,  and  after  Henry  and 
Donelson  fell,  he  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  neither  of  us  ever  doubted  but  you  were  the  author 
of  that  change.  He  often  spoke  of  you  to  me  as  the  campaign  progressed,  and  gave  you  the 
credit  of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  services  you  had  rendered  to  him  by  your  pen  and 
the  cause  of  the  Union. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  why  you  gave  me  your  confidence  in  this  matter,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, was  on  account  of  your  knowledge  of  what  I  bad  done  to  aid  Governor  Hicks  in  main- 
taining bis  position  in  Maryland,  and  of  the  sacrifices  I  made  on  the  19th  of  April  from  my 
devotion  to  the  Union. 

"  I  am,  truly,  yours, 

"  FRED.  FECKEY,  Jr." 


"  Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1874. 

"  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  my  commendation  can  add 
to  the  high  estimate  placed  by  all  upon  your  services  to  the  Union  in  the  late  war.  But,  as 
as  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  a  candid  expression  of  my  opinion,  I  venture  to  say 
that  any  statesman  or  lawyer  or  author  of  America  might  be  justly  proud  of  having  written 
such  papers  as  the  able  pamphlets  produced  by  you  in  support  of  the  Government  at  that 
critical  period. 

"  As  to  your  military  services,  in  planning  the  Tennessee  campaign,  you  hold  and  have 
published  too  many  proofs  of  the  validity  of  your  claim  to  require  further  confirmation. 

"I  shall  rejoice  in  your  success  in  procuring  a  formal  recognition  of  your  labors,  if  only  be- 
cause it  will  aid  in  establishing  the  just  rule  that  equal  services,  whether  performed  by  man 
or  woman,  must  always  command  equal  recognition  and  reward.  As  a  Marylander.  I  am 
proud,  that  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  '  the  old  Maryland  line '  was  so  worthily  represented 
by  you. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"  SAMUEL  T.  WILLIAMS." 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  13,  1874. 

"  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  :  I  am  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  you  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  at 
the  beginning  of  and  during  the  late  war.  Being  a  Marylander,  and  located  officially  in 
Baltimore,  in  1861,  '62,  '63,  and  '64, 1  can  speak  confidently  of  the  important  aid  contributed 
by  you  to  the  Government  in  its  struggle  with  the  rebellion.  I  recollect,  very  distinctly,  your 
literary  labors,  the  powerful  productions  of  your  pen,  which  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion  in  Maryland,  and  encouraged  the  hopes,  and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the 
loyal  sons  of  our  gallant  8tate.  Especially  do  I  recall  the  eminent  aid  you  gave  to  Governor 
Hicks,  and  the  high  esteem  he  placed  upon  your  services.    Indeed  I  have  reason  to  know  he 
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possessed  no  more  efficient  coadjutor,  or  one  whose  co-operation  and  important  services  he 
more  justly  appreciated.  I  can  saj,  with  all  sincerity,  I  Know  no  one  to  whom  the  State  of 
Maryland,  I  may  say  the  country  at  large,  is  more  indebted  for  singleness  of  purpose,  ear* 
neatness,  and  effectiveness  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Government  than  to  yourself.  A  failure  to 
recognize  these  services  will  indicate  a  reckless  indifference  to  the  cause  of  true  and  unfalter- 
ing patriotism,  to  which  I  cannot  think  a  just  government  will  prove  ungrateful. 
"  I  am,  dear  Miss  Carroll,  always  most  sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

"CHRIS.  C.  COX." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  E.  CARROLL; 

December  19th.  1874. 

The  reference  to  the  historic  incident  will  justify  the  publication  of  the  following  letter, 
inclosing  the  original  ballad,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Flag  1" 

"Vjcksburgh,  Miss.,  January 22,  1861. 

"  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Hicks  :  Permit  me  to  request  your  excellency  to  accept  the  accom- 
panying lines  as  a  slight  token  of  respect  and  admiration  for  yourself,  and  the  course  that 
you  are  now  pursuing. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  a  Maryland  lady  who  made  the  first  American  flag,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  honor  and  fame  of  the  State  that  Maryland  shall  be  among  the  last  to  abandon  it. 

"WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  FLAG T 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  glorious  flag  ? 
Shall  its  stars  be  all  sullied  and  dim 

With  the  blight  and  the  breath  of  treason  foul  T 

Shall  it  trail  in  the  dust  at  the  mad'niog  howl 
And  the  fierce  strokes  of  anarchy  grim  ? 

"  It  is  proudly  waved  o'er  land  and  sea, 
It  is  floated  'neath  every  sky — 

And  the  Blood -Red  Cross  has  full  lowly  bent, 

Humbled  and  awed  by  the  volleys  we  sent ; 
While  our  stars  have  shone  brightly  on  high— 

"  Its  meteor  light  hath  e'er  cheered  in  the  fight, 

For  it  telleth  of  victory  won— ■ 
And  the  soldier's  heart  hath  leapt  with  pride, 
'     (While  the  red  blood  poured  from  his  mangled  side) 

As  he  coonteth  its  stars  one  by  one. 

"  And  a  joy,  that  the  fearful  battle's  roar 
Cannot  drown  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave, 

Hath  illumed  bis  face,  while  his  glorious  eye 

Hath  turned  to  the  Stars  and  8tnpes  on  high — 
The  glorious  flag  he  dies  to  save. 

"Its  heavenly  blue  is  the  gift  of  God; 
From  His  fields  of  boundless  air  it  came  ; 

And  its  crimson  streaks  are  dyed  in  the  blood 

Of  the  noble  band  who  for  freedom  stood — 
Shall  we  dim  its  holy  Stars  in  shame  f 

"  To  win  it,  to  save  it,  our  fathers  died, 
And  it  now  waves  as  proudly  as  then  ; 
But  the  hand  is  raised  that  would  dim  its  light, 
And  bide  its  bright  stars  in  anarchy's  night : 
Let  us  save,  or  die  for  it  like  men. 

"  Shall  the  bloody  flag  of  Britain  still  wave, 
And  our  own  in  foul  shame  be  laid  low  7 

Shall  the  haughty  Gaul  his  tricolor  flaunt 

In  our  very  teeth  f   Can  we  bear  the  taunt, 
The  burning  shame  and  the  deadly  woe  T 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  glorious  flag  1 
Where  is  the  dastard  foul  that  could  mar 

Its  glorious  beauty,  or  dim  its  light  ? 

Or  sully  with  treason  its  spotless  white  f 
Or  pluck  from  its  folds  one  single  star  T 
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"  'T  is  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  crimson  blood 
That  speeds  from  the  heart  to  every  veiu  ;  % 
We  hare  loved  it,  and  fought  for  it  with  pride, 
'T  is  the  gift  of  our  fathers  true  and  tried ; 
Let  us  ever  Keep  it  free  from  stain. 

"  O !  Qod  of  the  Just,  our  fathers'  true  friend, 
Save,  save  our  flag  from  the  fearful  doom 
That  threatens  it  now.   In  its  home  on  high 
Let  it  ever  float,  free  as  thine  own  sky  ; 
Let  it  never  be  shrouded  in  gloom. 

"  And  oh !  in  the  dark  hour  of  trial  stern. 
When  foul  treason  our  happiness  mars, 

Look  down  and  protect  and  prosper  our  cause. 

We  strike  for  our  freedom  our  homes  and  laws, 
Our  banner  of  light,  our  Stripes  and  Stars." 


[Extract.] 

PlTTSB  URGH  LANDING, 

April  17,  1862. 

Respected  Miss  :  I  have  just  received  another  of  your  kind  and  very  flattering  letters, 
and  feel  under  obligations  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  hardest- fought  battle  ever  fought 
on  this  continent.  [Then  follows  the  full  description  of  the  battle.]  *  *  •  And  now  I 
close  this,  my  account  of  what  all  think  they  know  all  about  And  as  I  do  not  write  for 
fame  or  money,  but  only  to  oblige  one  who  has  done  as  much  for  the  Union  as  any  o'ther, 
be  that  other  who  they  may,  and  hope  that  the  perusal  of  my  imperfect  sketch  may  afford 
you  all  the  pleasure  that  such  scenes  of  blood  can  afford  the  lovers  of  their  country. 

CM.  SCOTT. 


I  do  not  write  for  fame  or  money,  but  only  to  oblige  one  toko  has  done  at  much  for  the  Union 
at  any  other,  be  that  other  who  they  may,  and  hope  this  imperfect  sketeh  will  afford  you  all 
the  pleasure  that  the  perusal  of  such  scenes  ot  blood  can  afford  the  lovers  of  their  country, 
in  whose  cause  it  was  shed. 


Post  of  Arkansas, 

January  13,  1863. 

Respected  Miss  -.  Again  I  resume  the  pen  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  our  Vicksburgh 
expedition,  but  /  trill  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  Jirgt  Utter t  that  I  tent  you,  with  my  obser- 
vation! at  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  point  of  attack,  and  you  will  tee  how  well  verified  they 
have  been  by  the  result  of  this  and  the  former  attack  on  Vicksburgh ;  but  to  my  story,  d-c. 


Post  of  Arkansas,  January  13, 1863. 

Respected  Miss :  Again  I  resume  the  pen  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  our  Vicksburgh 
expedition ;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  first  letters  that  I  sent  you,  with  my 
observations  as  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  point  of  attack,  and  then  you  will  see  bow  well 
verified  they  have  been  by  the  result  of  this  and  the  former  attack  on  Vicksburgh ;  but  to 
my  story.  On  the  31st  of  December  all  was  ready  to  commence  the  attack  on  their  intrench- 
ments,  having  driven  in  their  skirmishers.  Our  forces  moved  out  to  the  attack  in  good 
order  and  with  admirable  bravery  and  soon  carried  their  first  works ;  but  then  the  battle 
only  began— their  first  line  was  commanded  by  a  second,  and  that  again  by  masked  bat- 
teries, and  those  again  by  others  still  behind  and  above.  Our  men,  on  occupying  their  first 
work,  immediately  formed  themselves  into  new  columns  of  attack,  and  rushing  up  the  hill 
and  over  their  intrenchments,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  Our  forces  had  no  shelter 
from  the  new  batteries  and  the  converging  fire  that  opened  on  them,  still  they  held  their 
ground  and  boldly  attempted  to  scale  the  heights— and  some  few  were  able  to  reach  and 
take  three  of  their  guns— but  enough  to  support  them  could  not  get  up  in  time,  and  the  en- 
emy seeing  that  we  had  got  so  far  hurried  up  his  men  and  the  few  that  got  into  their  inner 
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lines  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  Again  and  again  was  the  attack  renewed,  but 
with  no  better  success ;  finally  our  men  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  position  they  had  left 
in  the  morning,  defeated  but  not  disheartened.  Oar  generals  then  concluded  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  nave  done  at  first,  namely,  attempt  to  capture  the  fort  on  the  river  above  us, 
which  prevented  us  from  getting  to  the  hills  above  their  fortifications ;  the  fort  was  about 
six  miles  above  us  by  the  river,  and  heavily  mounted.  A  few  days  before  our  ganboats 
had  attempted  its  redaction,  but  were  forced  to  withdraw,  as  the  river  was  too  low  for  our 
cannon  to  be  effective,  the  fort  being  some  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  This  time  it  was  in- 
tended that  some  ten  thousand  men  should  embark  on  some  of  our  largest  transports,  and 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  while  the  gunboats  were  to  engage  the  fort,  they  would  dis- 
embark some  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  fort  and  march  up  in  its  rear,  and, 
at  a  given  signal,  the  boats  were  to  cease  firing  and  the  troops  were  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  This,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  successful  if  it  could  have  been  put  in  practice 
with  sufficient  secrecy  and  at  once,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  enabled  us  to  have  got  on 
the  bluffs  on  their  flank.  Bat  owing  to  a  heavy  fog  the  boats  were  unable  to  go  but  a  little 
way  before  they  were  compelled  to  step  and  their  scouts  had  time  to  give  the  alarm ;  after 
which  it  would  have  been  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  have  attempted  it.  The  next  day  the 
news  of  Grant's  retrograde  movement,  in  consequence  of  his  supplies  beiug  cut  off,  reached 
us,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  being  heavily  re-enforced  and  all  hopes  of  his 
co-operation  in  the  attack  decided  our  generals  to  abandon  it  for  the  present.  We  then  com- 
menced embarking  our  material,  all  of  which  we  brought  off  in  good  order,  and  our  men  got 
on  board  without  any  trouble  from  the  enemy,  until  after  the  boats  had  left  the  bank,  when 
a  few  copperheads  showed  themselves  and  commenced  firing  on  the  transports,  bat  a  few 
shots  from  the  gunboats  sent  them  back  to  their  covers  ;  not  that  their  attack  could  have 
resulted  in  anything  serious,  as  the  boats  were  all  out  of  their  reach.  On  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  we  were  joined  by  our  commander-in-chief,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before, 
and  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  get  ready  to  go  up  the  river.  It  took  us  two  days  to 
procure  fuel  to  proceed  with,  and  then  we  started  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  White  River 
in  a  couple  of  days  after,  and  soon  got  ready  for  this  expedition,  which,  if  not  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  taking  of  Vicksburgh,  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  war  in  the 
West,  for  by  shotting  up  this  rat-hole  we  cut  off  a  very  important  source  of  supplies  from 
the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  great  effect  on  the  war  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State,  and  also  in  Missouri.  We  took  some  four  thousand  prisoners ;  all  but  one  regiment 
of  them  were  Texans,  and  a  more  contemptible  set  I  have  never  saw  than  General  Church- 
ill's staff  for  bombast  and  brag.  After  surrendering  a  post  admirably  adapted  fur  defease, 
where  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  made  it  a  costly  thing  to  have  taken  them,  and  this 
only  after  the  loss  of  some  one  hundred  men  out  of  over  four  thousand ;  and  then  to  talk  of 
their  willingness  to  fight  four  to  one  in  an  open  field  is  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  every  one  of  these  Falstaffian  braves  were  South  Carolinians,  either  by 
birth  or  descent.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  were  so.  General  Churchill  appears  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  believe  that  he  is  brave ;  also  one  or  two  others,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn ; 
but,  I  think,  from  their  conversation,  they  were  from  Virginia  or  Tennessee.  I  was  in  their 
company  some  two  days  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  next  move  is,  but  will  send  


Respect hd  Miss  :  Again  I  try  my  hand  at  writing,  although  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you, 
that  you  will  not  already  have  learned  in  the  papers.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some 
time  down  here,  sometimes  going  up  and  down  the  river,  and  again  stationary.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  second,  I  joined  the  Navy,  as  we  expected  to  commence  an  attack  on  the  fourth, 
and  the  pilots  were  scarce,  but  few  good  ones  caring  to  go,  as  the  salary  in  the  merchant- 
service  is  so  much  better  than  the  Navy.  When  I  went  on  board  of  the  gunboat,  I  quit  a 
salary  of  $300  per  month,  to  take  one  here  at  $250,  but  I  was  needed,  and  that  was  enough. 
Fortunately  the  town  surrendered  without  the  necessity  of  an  attack  and  many  lives  on 
both  sides  were  saved.  I  can  say  but  little  of  their  fortifications,  but  have  talked  with  some 
of  the  prisoners,  and  all  concur  in  saying  that  they  were  living  on  mule-meat,  and  poor  mule 
at  that  The  fortifications  along  the  river  front  are  formidable  from  their  position,  number 
of  guns,  and  size  of  them.  War  has  strange  features.  After  we  took  possession  on  the 
fourth,  some  of  our  men  were  scattered  through  the  town,  and  they  would  take  their  seats 
on  the  curb-stone,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  take  off  their  haversacks,  which  were  generally 
well  filled,  and  spreading  out  the  contents,  invite  the  captured  enemy  who  was  looking  on 
with  longing  eye  to  come  and  share  with  them.  The  invitation  was  mostly  accepted,  and 
then  they,  who  a  few  hours  before  were  doing  their  best  to  shoot  each  other,  now  langhed 
and  chatted  away  like  brothers.  Occasionally  some  of  them  would  answer  the  invitation 
with  curses  or  a  contemptuous  silence.  The  officers  in  most  of  cases  looked  with  great  dis- 
favor on  the  mingling  of  their  men  with  ours.  They  evidently  were  afraid  of  the  influence 
of  our  men  on  theirs.   And  well  they  may,  as  a  large  portion  of  their  men  are  of  the  con- 
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script  class,  and  all  1  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  say  they  do  not  want  to  fight 
against  the  United  States  Government,  as  they  say  they  voted  against  secession  all  the  time. 
Indeed  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  speak  ont  boldly  and  say  if  they  have  to  fight  any  more 
they  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  fight  nnder  the  old  flag. 
Every  man  that  I  have  seen  of  German  origin  is  anxious  to  take  the  oath  and  join  onr  ranks, 
as  they  all  say  they  have  been  forced  into  this  war  against  their  will.  The  worst  and  most 
bitter  secessionists  I  have  met  are  those  of  northern  birth,  with  some  few  southern-born 
overseers. 

I  think  General  Grant's  next  move  will  be  on  Mobile.  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  in 
our  possession  by  the  first  of  August,  and  onr  men  on  the  march  for  the  stronghold  of  Chat- 
tanooga by,  that  in  onr  possession,  the  rear  of  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  is  open  to  ns.  I 
think  Grant  will  try  to  get  North  before  the  middle  of  August ;  if  he  succeeds,  the  next  win- 
ter  will  close  the  war  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  West  of  Virginia,  although 
there  will  no  doubt  be  guerrilla-fighting  for  a  long  time  to  come  wherever  the  country  ia  fit 
for  it.  If  you  have  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  you  still  in  your  possession,  please  look  at 
what  I  say  about  the  difficulty  of  taking  this  country  by  the  river,  and  then  see  the  facts 
as  developed  at  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson,  and  then  recollect  that  Columbus,  Fort  Pil- 
low, and  Randolph  are  by  nature  four  times  as  strong,  as  they  are  protected  both  above  and 
below  by  impassable  swamps,  and  the  only  means  


If  you  have  the  first  Utter  I  wrote  to  you  still  in  your  possession,  please  look  at  what  I  sag 
about  the  difficulty  of  taking  this  country  by  the  river,  and  then  tee  the  facts  as  developed  at 
Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson ;  and  then  recollect  that  Columbus,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Randolph 
are  by  nature  four  times  as  strong,  as  they  are  protected  both  above  and  below  by  impassable 
swamps,  ft. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  January  14,  1872. 

Respected  Miss  :  I  this  day  saw  Mr.  McCoy,  who  told  me  he  bad  received  a  letter 
from  you,  and  that  you  informed  him  that  your  claim  was  now  before  Congress,  also  that  you 
had  kindly  mentioned  me  and  hoped  to  procure  me  a  good  situation  on  one  of  the  western 
railroads.    I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  my  affairs. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  are  going  to  publish  that  magazine  article  you  and 
Judge  Evans  was  speaking  about  when  here.  I  allude  to  the  criticism  on  Badeau's  history 
of  the  Tennessee  campaign.  If  you  do,  please  send  me  a  copy,  directed  to  the  care  of  Or- 
lando Fish,  No.  1916  Morgan  street,  Saint  Louis. 

I  would  also  wish  to  know  what  you  think  about  Grant  getting  the  nomination ;  and  if 
you  think  the  conservative  republicans  will  nominate  a  candidate ;  and,  if  so,  who  you 
think  will  get  the  nomination. 

I  also  would  like  to  know  Judge  Evans's  address,  and  if  it  is  likely  he  will  pass  through 
Saint  Louis  when  he  goes  East. 

t  My  family  are  well,  and  my  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  you  success  in  your  application, 
and  regrets  very  much  that  she  did  not  see  you  when  you  was  here. 

When  you  write  to  Judge  Evans,  please  give  him  my  respects,  and  say  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

With  respect,  I  subscribe  myself,  vour  most  obedient, 

CHAS.  M.  SCOTT. 

Miss  E.  A.  Carroll, 

I  fashing  ton  City,  D.  C. 


Saint  Louis,  March  14,  187'2. 
Respected  Miss  :  I  have  read  and  studied  your  pamphlet,  also  all  letters  and  publi- 
cations pertaining  to  it  in  my  possession,  and  have  concluded  to  put  in  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation as  the  best  method  of  securing  what  I  believe  to  be  my  true  place  in  history.  In 
doing  so  I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  injure  your  claim,  but  rather  strengthen  it.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  co-operation  if  my  plan  suits  you.  If  not,  please  let  me  know  your  objec- 
tions. But  if  you  like  the  idea  I  think  you  can  make  more  out  of  it  (my  claim)  than  you 
can  out  of  your  own,  and  by  helping  each  other  on  equitable  terms  both  will  get  justice 
done  them. 

I  propose  to  claim  for  the  loss  of  my  boat  and  for  making  maps  of  the  river,  first  for  Gen- 
eral Prentiss  and  afterward  extending  it  for  General  Grant,  and  for  furnishing  the  Govern- 
ment through  you  with  valuable  information ;  also  through  General  Grant,  as  acknowledged 
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by  his  letters.  I  think  these  various  claims  will  make  a  good  basis  to  ask  a  large  sum  on, 
and  I  believe  if  you  would  take  it  in  hand  you  could  push  it  through  with  less  trouble  than 
you  could  your  own. 

C.  M.  SCOTT. 

I  send  with  this  a  copy  of  a  petition  I  am  preparing,  and  will  have  it  ready  in  a  few  days. 
Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it,  and,  if  you  approve,  on  what  terms  you  will  un- 
dertake it. 

With  respect,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHA8.  M.  SCOTT. 
My  boat  alone  amounted  to  $22,000,  and  the  interest  for  eleven  years. 

To  Miss  Anna  Eli.a  Carroll, 

IVaskingtoH  City,  D.  C. 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

The  petitioner,  Charles  M.  Scott,  would  respectfully  offer  the  following  statement,  and 
accompanying  letters,  and  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  bodies  would  take  the  facts 
into  consideration,  and  grant  such  relief  as  in  your  wisdom  may  be  thought  right.  The 
petitioner  is  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  ana  had  been 
following  western  and  southern  rivers  for  over  thirty  years  previous  to  1861,  and  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  of  the  water-courses  in  the  South  and  West,  and  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  I  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  left  there  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1861,  for  Saint 
Louis.  When  I  arrived  at  Memphis,  General  Pillow,  under  the  rebel  government,  seized 
my  boat,  and  gave  me  a  certificate  of  valuation  to  be  paid  when  I  would  prove  my  alle- 
giance to  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  taking  the  oath ;  this  I  refused  to  do,  and  was  refused 
a  pass  to  Saint  Louis,  as  I  was  known  to  be  Union  in  sentiment.  I  escaped  from  Memphis 
and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  immediately  reported  to  General  Prentiss  at 
that  place,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  sketch  a  plan  of  the  channel  and  rebel  fortifications 
on  the  river  from  Ashport  to  the  Mississippi  line,  including  Forts  Pillow,  Randolph,  Harris, 
and  Memphis.  This  I  did  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he,  having  no  further  use  for  me  as  a  pilot, 
I  left  him  my  address  and  took  my  family  to  Ohio.  In  August  I  went  back  to  Cairo,  and 
reported  to  General  Grant  as  ready  to  do  anything  required  of  me  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
and  was  employed  by  him.  (How  I  performed  my  duty  his  letter  will  show.)  In  Novem- 
ber of  1861  I  met  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  Saint  Louis,  (Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  and  Judge 
Erans,)  who  stated  they  were  seeking  information  for  the  Government,  and  requested  me  to 
assist  them ;  I  did  so,  and  they  requested  me  to  put  what  I  had  communicated  in  writing. 
At  first  I  refused,  from  the  want  of  time  and  of  skill  with  the  pen.  (I  was  about  departing 
for  Cairo  with  a  boat.)  They  then  told  me  that  Miss  Carroll  was  going  to  Washington,  and 
if  I  would  send  such  writing  to  her  she  wonld  lay  it  before  the  Secretary  of  War.  To  this 
I  agreed.  And  in  accordance  with  this,  on  my  arrival  at  Cairo,  I  sent  her  a  communication, 
in  which  I  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  military  key  of 
the  West,  and  showed  the  advantages  of  the  Tennessee  River,  (the  accompanying  letter 
marked  B  is  a  copy.)  From  this  letter  Miss  Carroll  made  extracts  and  placed  them  be- 
fore the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  A.  Scott.  And  the  Government  was  thus  first 
made  aware  of  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  rebel  lines.  I  continued  to  furnish  to  Miss  Car- 
roll, and  through  her  to  the  Government,  valuable  information  from  time  to  time,  which  was 
acted  on ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  Miss  Carroll  published  a  short  account  of  my  service 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  12th  of  April,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war  I  returned 
to  my  business  of  piloting,  but  found  that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  me,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  returned  to  their  allegiances,  for  the  active  part  I  had  taken.  It  had  been 
threatened  at  the  commencement  that  if  I  took  sides  with  the  Union  "  I  would  never  be 
allowed  to  pilot  any  more,  let  it  end  as  it  would."  This  threat  has  been  carried  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  my  injury ;  indeed,  a  steamboat-agent  in  New  Orleans  told  me  he  would  not 
ship  freight  on  a  boat  that  I  was  connected  with,  and  would  use  his  best  influence  to  pre- 
vent others  also.  His  name  is  John  A.  Stevenson,  of  New  Orleans.  And  the  whole  of  the 
Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  pilots,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  ( 128, )  except  five,  (5,) 
were  disunion,  and  threatened  me,  and  have  combined  to  cause  me  to  quit  the  river,  and  for 
the  reason  that  I  served  the  Government  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  been  ruined 
financially,  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  I  am  reduced  to  beggary  for  my  loyalty.  I  would 
respectfully  ask  of  you  to  consider  my  case  and  grant  me  such  relief  as  in  your  judgment 
I  may  deserve. 

CHARLES  M.  SCOTT. 

MEMORANDUM. 

A  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  testifies  that  on  the  17th  of  November  I  came  to  Saint 
Louis  on  the  Belle  Memphis,  and  in  accordance  with  an  invitation  from  Miss  Carroll,  con- 
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veyed  to  me,  I  waited  on  ber  at  the  Everett  House.  After  conversing;  some  time  we  were 
joined  by  Judge  Evans,  and  the  first  conversation  was  about  the  battle  of  Belmont  After 
conversing  somo  time  on  that  subject,  the  judge  asked  me  about  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
Fremont.  This  question  brought  up  a  discussion  as  to  the  true  point  of  attacking  the 
enemy.  I  stated  that  we  could  not  go  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  million  of  men.  The 
judge  asked  where  I  considered  the  true  point  of  attack.  I  answered,  the  Tennessee 
River.  After  conversing  for  some  time,  both  the  judge  and  Miss  Carroll  requested  me  to 
write  down  what  I  had  stated  to  them.  At  first  I  refused,  but  afterward  consented  to  write 
to  Miss  Carroll  from  Cairo. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cairo  I  wrote  to  her,  at  length,  an  account  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  difficulty  of  going  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  a  few  days  after  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  communication.  I  answered  it,  and  about  the  15th  of  December  I 
received  a  letter  from  Miss  Carroll  stating  my  ideas  had  been  approved,  and  that  the  move 
op  the  Tennessee  was  to  be  the  move.  I  read  and  showed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Barclay, 
(my  partner,  who  had  seen  the  other  correspondence,)  and  consulted  with  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  informing  General  Grant.  I  concluded  to  do  so,  and  took  them,  (the  copies  of 
my  letters  to  Miss  Carroll  and  her  answers.)  After  reading  them,  he  said,  "  Scott,  this  is  a 
thing  I  have  never  thought  about.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it  ?  "  I  told  him  he 
could  try  and  get  a  command  in  the  expedition  he  saw  was  in  contemplation,  and  by  so 
doing  add  a  feather  to  his  cap  or  a  star  to  his  shoulder.  After  studying  a  few  moments,  he 
said  there  was  something  in  that,  and  asked  to  leave  the  papers  with  him,  which  I  did,  re- 
questing him  to  take  care  of  them.   This  he  promised,  but  never  returned  them. 


Letter  from  Mia  Carroll  to  Secretary  Stanton. 

May  14,  186-2. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stantow,  Secretary  of  War: 

It  will  be  the  obvious  policy  of  the  rebels,  in  the  event  of  Beauregard's  defeat,  to  send  a 
large  column  into  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  country  for  subsistence,  where  beef 
and  wheat  abound.  Now,  all  this  can  be  defeated  by  strongly  occupying  Yicksburgh,  and 
plying  a  gunboat  or  two  on  the  Yazoo  River.  I  would  also  suggest  a  gunboat  to  be  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  Whether  the  impending  battle  in  North  Mis- 
sissippi should  occur  at  Corinth,  or  within  the  area  of  a  hundred  miles,  a  large  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  will  retreat  by  the  Yazoo  River,  and  by  the  railroad  to  Yicksburgh  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  will  then  take  the  railroad  through  Louisiana  into  Texas.  I  handed  Hon.  Mr. 
Watson  on  Monday  a  letter  giving  information  that  the  canoes,  skiffs,  and  other  transports 
had  been  sent  up  the  Yazoo  from  Memphis  and  Yicksburgh  for  the  purpose  undoubtedly 
of  securing  the  rebels'  retreat  from  our  pursuing  Army.  This  information  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  the  Memphis,  which  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers  at  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  and  had  been  with  the  fleet  in  the  same  capacity  up  the  Tennessee  River.  Until 
Juno  last  he  resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  for  twenty  years  or  more  has  been  in  his  present  em- 
ployment. His  wife  stated  this  to  me,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  facts  about  that  section 
of  country,  I  requested  her  to  introduce  him  to  me.  I  was  surprised  at  his  general  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  the  war,  and  from  the  facts  I  derived  from  him  and  other  practical  men  I 
satisfied  myself  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  true  strategic  point,  and  submitted  a  docu- 
ment to  this  effect  to  Hon.  Thos.  A.  Scott,  dated  the  30th  November,  1661,  which  changed  the 
whole  programme  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest,  and  inured  to  the  glory  of  our  arms  in  that 
section  ana  throughout  the  land.  The  Government  is  not  aware  of  the  incalculable  service 
rendered  by  the  facts  I  learned  from  this  pilot,  and  I  therefore  take  the  present  occasion  to 
ask  bis  promotion  to  the  surveyorship  of  New  Orleans,  for  which  I  should  think  him  well 
suited  in  this  crisis. 

I  inclose  you  a  letter  describing  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  which  will  interest  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 


Hist  Carroll's  letter  to  Dr.  Draper. 

Dr.  Draper  :  I  forward  you  a  publication  on  tbe  Tennessee  campaign  of  1868,  in  which 
I  have  cited  some  passages  from  your  work  on  the  civil  war,  wherein  you  state  that  the  Ten- 
nessee River  was  the  invader's  true  path.  Plainly  along  it,  and  not  down  the  impassable  Mis- 
sissippi, blows  fatal  to  the  Confederacy  could  be  delivered.  The  Mississippi  itself  was  not  tbe 
true  line  of  attack ;  even  if  it  were  seized,  the  great  railroad  (Memphis  and  Charleston)  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  touched.  Moreover,  it  was  a  military  necessity  that  the  strong  fort- 
ifications on  tbe  Mississippi  should  be  surrendered  on  tbe  passage  of  an  army  in  the  rear,  when 
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two  great  events  would  follow:  the  bisection  of  the  Confederacy,  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions being  severed,  and  the  gratification  of  the  popular  demand  that  the  Mississippi  should 
be  opened.  That  to  General  Halleck  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  solution  of  the  Missis- 
sippi problem ;  he  showed  that  the  correct  movement  was  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
Ac 

And  von  rest  his  claim  to  this  upon  some  remarks  made  by  him  in  a  conversation  with 
Generals  Sherman  and  Cullnm  the  last  of  December,  1861,  a  report  of  which  was  given 
by  General  Sherman  in  a  speech  at  Saint  Louis  soon  after  the  surrender  in  1865.  To  you, 
as  a  historian  of  the  war,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  one  month  before  this 
conversation  I  had  suggested  to  the  Government  the  importance  of  transferring  the  expedi- 
tion then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
with  jrreat  precision  and  fullness  of  detail  had  pointed  out  all  the  several  consequences  that 
would  follow  from  a  proper  execution  of  a  movement  noon  the  Tennessee  River,  as  noted 
by  you  in  yonr  history  of  the  war.  For  proof  of  this  I  invite  your  attention  to  my  papers 
found  on  page  40,  and  to  the  evidence  on  pages  47,  48,  and  49,  in  this  publication,  that  the 
ideas  and  suggestion  were  substantially  carried  out  in  the  campaigns  that  followed  in  that 
section. 

This  paper  was  submitted  without  signature,  and  in  consideration  of  the  pride  of  opinion 
which  obtains  in  the  profession  of  arms  as  in  all  other  professions,  it  was  believed  that  all 
these  results  would  be  better  secured  without  having  it  known  who,  or  whether  any  one,  had 
originated  the  plan.  In  those  supreme  moments,  the  great  question  was  what  could  be 
done  to  save  onr  national  existence.  It  is  very  probable  that  General  Halleck  had  been  ad- 
vised from  Washington  of  the  important  information  contained  in  this  paper,  but  he  made 
no  reference  in  this  interview  to  the  Tennessee  River  a  sa  line  for  military  operations  be-  » 
yond  Fort  Henry. 

Had  any  allusion  been  made  to  the  practicability  of  advancing  his  army  on  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee  as  high  as  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  seizing  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  it  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  General  Sherman  in  any  statement  intended 
to  enlighten  the  country  on  the  origin  of  the  Tennessee  campaign.  That  officer  had  been 
for  some  considerable  time  in  command  in  Kentucky,  and  had  only  a  few  weeks  before 
relinquished  his  position  to  General  Buell  in  despair  of  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  a  force  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which  it  could  not  at  that  day 
supply,  and  of  course  no  important  fact  or  suggestion  could  have  escaped  him. 

That  nothing  was  said  in  this  conversation  that  inspired  General  Sherman  with  the  hope 
of  any  important  military  success  upon  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line,  from  Bowling  Green 
to  Columbus,  is  obvious  from  his  letter  to  General  Grant  of  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  in 
which,  referring  to  that  period  of  the  war,  he  said :  "  He  was  almost  cowed  by  the  terrible 
array  of  anarchical  elements  that  presented  themselves  at  every  point,  and  saw  no  ray  of 
light  until  the  battle  of  Donelson,  which  was  more  than  six  weeks  after  this  interview  oc- 
curred. 

General  Halleck  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  command,  and  bis  plans  for  offensive 
operations  may  not  have  been  mature ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  General  McClellan,  the  commander-in-chief,  shows  that,  in  Lis  opinion,  he  was  not 
then  ready  to  take  the  offensive,  nor  for  some  time  after,  and  that  he  required  more  time  tor 
preparation  and  a  larger  force  than  the  Government  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
could  extend.  And  when  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  in  pursuance  of  the  direct  order 
of  President  Lincoln,  General  Halleck  did  not  perceive  the  important  consequences  that 
must  follow  from  its  proper  execution,  but  regarded  it  simply  as  preliminary  to  future  opera- 
tions. For  had  he  foreseen  that  by  moving  his  army  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi,  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Columbus  to  Memphis,  would 
at  once  become  untenable,  and  Western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  fall  into  his  hands.it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  Henry,  he  would  have  advanced  his 
victorious  column  onward  without  turning  aside  to  take  Donelson  or  giving  any  thought  to 
Columbus.  General  Halleck's  own  estimate  as  to  what  he  expected  to  accomplish  by  this 
campaign  is  given  by  himself,  in  his  instructions  to  General  Grant  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
in  which  he  said  : 

"  The  main  object  of  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  is  to  destroy  the  railroad  • 
bridge  over  Bear  Creek,  near  Eastport,  Miss.,  and  also  the  connections  at  Corinth,  Jackson, 
and  Humboldt.    "  Having  accomplished  these  objects,  or  so  much  as  practicable,  you  will 
return  to  Dover  and  move  on  Paris."   "  Competent  officers  should  be  left  to  command  the 
garrisons  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson." 

This  order  is  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory  than  that  General  Halleck  did  not  propose 
to  extend  bis  lines  higher  up  the  Tennessee  than  Fort  Henry ,  and  to  operate  thence  directly 
on  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River, a  strategy  that  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  General  Grant  on  the  28th  of  January  preceding,  who  said  in  his  letter  of  that  date: 
K  With  permission  I  will  take  and  bold  Fort  Henry,  and  establish  and  hold  a  large  camp 
there.  "  *  From  Fort  Henry  it  will  be  easy  to  operate  either  on  the  Cumberland,  (only 
twelve  miles  distant,)  Memphis,  or  Columbus." 

The  credit  of  the  Mississippi  problm  belongs  to  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  President  Lin- 
coln, seconded  by  Secretary  Stanton  upon  his  advent  to  the  War  Department,  the  middle  of 
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January,  1862,  when  Colonel  Scott  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to 
increase  their  effectual  force  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  organizing  and  consolidating  into 
regiments  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign,  then  inaugurated,  upon  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions furnished  by  myself.  I  cannot  within  the  compass  of  a  letter  refer  to  the  measure 
of  credit  which  belongs  to  each  in  the  origin  and  adoption  of  this  great  campaign,  by 
which  the  unity  of  this  Government  stands  to-day,  bnt  any  award  of  historic  honors  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of  two  other  names,  Capt.  C.  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Hirer,  and  Chief-Justice  Evans,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  whom  I  am 
largely  indebted  for  facts  which  first  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  Tennessee  cam- 
paign as  set  forth  in  this  publication. 

In  establishing  the  truth  of  history,  in  regard  to  the  decisive  movement  of  the  war,  I 
detract  not  from  the  merit  of  General  Halleck  or  of  any  other  military  man.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  all  that  had  been  written  npon  the  subject,  and  of  the  fact  as  well  that 
the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  had  in  1871  awarded  its  authorship  to 
another,  but  I  have  no  information  that  to  the  day  of  his  decease  he  ever  claimed  to  have 
originated  the  Tennessee  campaign. 
With  much  respect, 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  Neu  York  City. 


Headquarters  Armies  of  the  Potomac,  City  Point, 

March  18.  1865. 

Captain  :  I  was  placed  In  a  position  in  September,  1861,  where  I  could  see  the  course 
pursued  by  you  at  that  stage  of  toe  rebellion.  It  was  my  understanding  that  you  had  been 
an  old  river-pilot,  and  had  left  the  Lower  Mississippi  about  the  last  chance  that  was  left  for 
escape.  I  know  nothing  about  your  personal  sacrifices  further  than  you  have  stated  them  to 
me,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  those  statements.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  at  a 
time  when  the  great  majority  of  your  profession  were  decidedly  disloyal,  or  at  least  sympa- 
thized with  the  rebellion,  you  professed  the  strongest  devotion  to  the  old  Union,  and  so  long 
as  I  remained  at  Cairo,  stood  always  ready  to  conduct  either  transports  or  armed  vessels 
wherever  Government  authorities  wished  them  to  be  taken.  You  also  furnished  information 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  defenses,  and  of  the  Cumberland,  which  proved  both  cor- 
rect and  valuable. 
Yours  truly, 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

Licutenant-General. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Scott, 

Mississippi  River  Pilot. 
The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 


Mississippi  Squadron,  Flag-Ship  Black  Hawk, 

Hound  Citg,  March  I.  J 865. 

Sir  :  I  accept,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  your  leave  on  the  3Jst  instant,  with  much 
regret,  your  resignation  as  first-class  pilot  in  this  squadron.  But  I  cannot  withhold  my  ac- 
ceptance, in  view  of  the  state  of  your  health,  the  long,  able,  faithful,  and  willing  public 
service  you  have  rendered  in  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and 
because  you  have  provided  not  one,  but  several  substitutes  who  are  qualified  pilots. 

When  you  wish  to  return  to  the  service  you  will  be  gladly  re-appointed. 

With  best  thanks  for  your  good  example  and  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I 
have  the  bonor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  P.  LEE, 

Hear- Admiral,  Commanding  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Scott, 

First-Class  Pilot. 
The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

A.  E.  CARROLL. 


Baltimore,  Januarg,  1867. 
My  Dear  General  Grant  :  Some  time  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  November  I  drew 
up  the  accompanying  paper  and  submitted  it  on  the  30th  of  November,  1861.  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott.  At  that  time  the  Government  at  Washington 
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bad  never  thought  of  tut)  Tennessee  River.  Two  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Smith,  told  me  it  was  not  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  that  river  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  gunboats.  Colonel  Scott,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  however,  was 
instantly  impressed,  and  thanked  me  for  the  information,  and  he  said  to  me  on  his  return 
from  Cairo,  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing, that  the  paper  I  submitted  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  country,  and 
that  it  entitled  me  unquestionably  to  the  thanks  of  Congress.  How  far  this  plan  influenced 
military  men  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  Tennessee  River  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  ; 
but  no  paper  containing  a  plan  or  even  a  suggestion  of  the  Tennessee  River  bearing  date 

5 nor  to  mine  has  ever  vet  been  made  public,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  can  be  produced, 
[y  reason  for  this  conclusion  is,  that  some  friend  claimed  the  suggestion  as  having  origi- 
nated with  General  Buell,  but  no  proof  whatever  was  ever  adduced  to  support  it.  General 
Fremont  put  in  his  claim,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  further  than  he  had  suggested  the 
importance  of  the  occupation  of  Paducah.  And  at  the  time  I  was  preparing  my  paper, 
Fremont  was  in  command  at  Saint  Louis,  and  so  far  as  he  had  a  plan,  it  was  to  send  the 
gunboats  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  with  two  supporting  columns,  one  east  and 
the  other  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Subsequently,  General  Sherman  claimed  this  plan  for  General  Hal  leek  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
could  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  General  Halleck  was  not  there  at  that  time,  and 
besides,  as  you  told  me,  he  at  first  opposed  your  own  proposition  to  go  up  the  Tennessee. 
Here  is  one  military  man  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  to  whose  mind  it  had  never  occur- 
red, and  the  first  time  be  ever  heard  it  suggested  was  from  General  Halleck,  several  weeks 
after  my  paper  was  in  possession  of  the  military  authorities  at  Washington.  The  sugges- 
tion having  occurred  to  your  own  mind,  you  think  it  must  naturally  have  done  so  to  every 
military  mind.  Now,  in  the  recital  of  facts  which  you  are  supervising,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  state  the  date  when  you  drew  up  the  plan  for  carrying  the  expedition  into  effect,  and 
whether,  to  your  knowledge,  it  bad  ever  occurred  to  any  other  military  man?  And  permit 
me  to  suggest  the  importance  of  your  stating,  in  the  work  referred  to.  the  date  when  the 
Tennessee  became  to  your  mind  the  plan  of  conducting  the  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  and 
to  whom  you  communicated  it,  verbally  or  otherwise. 

You  advise  me  to  claim  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion  my  agency  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Tennessee  plan  in  \H62,  and  hence  my  desire  to  have  the  fact  incontestably  settled,  that  I 
may  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any  other,  and,  above  all,  upon  those  of  yourself,  to 
whom  we  all  owe  so  much  in  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  tho  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 


Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 

London,  November  29,  1875. 
Mv  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  of  the  9th  is  received.    I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
you.   The  two  pamphlets  you  say  you  have  sent  have  not  reached  me.   As  soon  as  they 
do,  I  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  way  you  suggest.   My  time  is  so  much  occupied  here, 
however,  that  my  endeavors  in  your  behalf  may  not  be  successful. 

I  remember  very  well  that  you  were  the  first  to  advise  the  campaign  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  November,  1861.  This  I  have  never  heard  doubted,  and  the  great  events  which 
followed  it  demonstrated  the  value  of  your  suggestion.  That  this  will  be  recognized  by  our 
Government  sooner  or  later  I  cannot  doubt. 

My  stay  abroad  will  probably  be  continued  until  April  next.   On  reaching  home,  I  hope 
soon  to  shake  yon  by  the  hand  once  more. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Miss  A.  E.  Carroll. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  11,  1S76. 

Memorial  of  Charles  M.  Scott. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  : 

Your  memorialist,  Charles  M.  Scott,  would  respectfully  represent  that  he  is  and  has  been 
a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  ports  of  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  for 
thirty  (30)  years,  aud,  including  that  time  a  boatman  on  the  western  and  southern  rivers  over 
forty-seven  (47)  years,  and  herewith  begs  leave  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts  and  the  accompanying  proofs  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Miss  A.  E. 
Carroll  for  two  huudred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  (8250,000)  as  compensation  for  originating 
the  Tennessee  campaign. 
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I  was  engaged  on  the  steamer  Capitol  daring  the  spring  of  1 861,  and  left  New  Orleans 
on  the  night  of  the  last  of  May  of  that  year  for  Saint  Louis  and  La  Salle,  III.  On  my  arrival 
at  Memphis,  General  Pillow,  in  command  of  the  rebel  forces  at  that  point,  would  not  allow  as 
to  take  oar  boat  any  farther,  and  about  the  loth  of  June  he  took  possession  of  her  for  the  rebel 
authorities,  giving  in  exchange  a  certificate  of  valuation  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
thousand  (1*22,000)  dollars  and  indorsed  on  it,  "To  be  paid  when  the  owners  provethelr  allegi- 
ance to  the  Southern  Confederacy."  This  certificate  was  afterward  negotiated  for  cotton,  and 
said  cotton  was  lying  in  the  rebel  lines  on  the  1st  of  March,  1865,  at  which  time  I  came  to 
Washington  to  procure  a  permit  to  bring  it  in  clear  of  the  25  per  cent  duty.  All  the  papers 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  14th  of  April,  J  865,  at  about  2  p.  ra. ,  who,  after  hearing 
my  statement,  told  me  he  would  have  the  papers  examined,  and,  if  found  to  be  correct,  the 
favor  I  asked  for  should  be  granted.  His  death.that  same  night  prevented  it,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion my  papers  disappeared,  and  although  I  endeavored  to  have  them  hunted  up  they  have 
never  been  found,  and  having  no  other  proofs  I  have  made  no  claim  on  the  Government,  nor 
do  I  now.  But  during  the  time  I  was  in  Memphis,  in  June  of  1861,  and  on  my  passage  up  the 
river  to  New  Madrid,  I  observed  the  fortifications  that  were  being  made  at  the  different  de- 
fensible points,  and  knowing  'the  country  well  I  became  satisfied  of  the  impracticability  of 
going  down  the  Mississippi,  and  sought  for  a  less  dangerous  route,  and  knowing  the  country 
well  I  concluded  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  the  true  point  of  attack.  This  plan  I  ex* 
plained  to  Major  Gilliam  and  Mr.  Barclay,  (my  partner.)  I  was  afraid  to  communicate  it  to 
others  until  I  met  Mrs.  A.  £.  Carroll  and  Judge  Evans  at  Saint  Louis  about  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1861,  and  they  convinced  me  that  they  were  Government  agents  seeking  information 
for  the  Government.  I  explained  to  them  my  ideas  so  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the 
proper  authorities.  Judge  Evans  asked  me  to  write  them  out,  and  as  I  had  to  leave  that  day 
for  Cairo  he  gave  me  Miss  Carroll's  address  in  Washington,  who  would,  on  their  receipt,  i tu- 
rn ediataly  lay  them  before  the  War  Department.  I  did  so,  and  the  first  letter  quoted  in  the 
copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  is  a  copy ;  also  the  same  letter  is  quoted  by  Miss  Carroll 
iu  her  pamphlet  as  the  one  she  laid  before  Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  I 
wrote  several  others  to  Miss  Carroll  during  the  war,  and  received  replies.  On  my  arrival  in 
Washington  to  procure  the  release  of  the  cotton  I  had  an  interest  in,  I  met  Miss  Carroll  and 
Judge  Evans,  and  after  they  bad  published  the  paper  in  the  National  Intelligencer  (the  paper 
marked  is  a  copy)  they  endeavored  to  get  me  to  allow  them  to  use  my  name,  and  they 
wonld  engineer  a  bill  through  Congress  granting  me  a  large  amount  for  originating  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  to  be  equally  divided  between  us  three.  This  I  positively  refused  to  do, 
as  I  thought  1  bad  only  Gone  my  duty  as  a  loyal  man,  and  had  no  right  to  remuneration  for 
doing  that  duty.  About  three  years  after,  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  a  newspaper  Miss  Carrol  l'» 
name  as  a  claimant  for  remuneration  for  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  her  denouncing  the  claim  as  a  fraud,  and  told  her  if  she  did  not  withdraw  it  I  would 
come  to  Washington  and  expose  it.  As  far  as  I  know  she  dropped  it  at  that  time,  bat  in 
1871  or  1872  she  and  Judge  Evans  came  to  Saint  Louis  and  waited  there  several  days  to  see 
me.  i  When  I  saw  them  they  represented  that  they  were  collecting  information  about  the 
condition  of  politics  in  the  ensuing  election  ;  but  I  bad  learned  to  distrust  them,  and  when 
they  tried  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  any  letters  of  Miss  Carroll's  I  left  them  nnder  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  all  destroyed.  A  short  time  after,  I  waa  surprised  to  receive  a  copy 
of  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlet,  and  immediately  wrote  to  her  denouncing  it  as  a  fraud,  and  took 
steps  to  prevent  its  success  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  referred  them 
to  the  National  Intelligencer  on  file  in  the  National  Library.  I  then  thought  there  would  be 
no  further  attempt ;  but  again  in  1874  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  had  been  revived.  I 
wrote  to  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Stone,  and  pointed  out  to  him  where  to  find  the  proofs  in  the  Library, 
and  by  that  means  set  it  aside  once  more.  In  January  of  this  year  I  came  here  to  explain 
and  advocate  the  amendments  to  the  steamboat  law  proposed  by  the  western  steamboat-men. 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  Miss  Carroll's  claim  was  again  before  Congress,  and  advocated 
by  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  members  of  the  bar,  (Montgomery  Blair.) 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  the  facts  and  proofs  to  your  honorable  body,  and  ask  that  thie 
uestion  be  passed  on  and  set  at  rest  forever.  I  do  not  do  so  expecting  pay  for  doing  my 
uty  as  a  loyal  man,  but  in  justice  to  myself  and  the  western  boatmen  I  ask  that  Congress, 
will  award  me  the  credit  of  being  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  ;  and  if  your 
honorable  body  think  that  any  compensation  is  due  to  the  author,  I  claim  that  that  com- 
pensation is  due  to  your  petitioner. 

CHARLES  M.  8COTT. 


MISS  CARROLL'S  CLAIM  BEFORE  CONGRESS,  ASKIXG  COMPENSATION  FOR  MILITARY  A3H> 
OTHER  SERVICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatizes  of  the  United  Statu  in  Congress  «s- 

emhled : 

The  memoralist,  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  respectfully  represents  that,  as  stated  in  her  memorial 
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heretofore  submitted  to  Congress,  she  rendered  important  and  valuable  military  services  in 
the  civil  war,  and  especially  that  she  devised  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  1862. 

At  the  time  she  suggested  this  change  of  campaign,  the  military  topography  of  the  re- 
volted States  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
military  operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  not  met  the  expectations  of  the 
country.  The  tide  of  battle  thus  far  had  been  steadily  against  the  Union.  The  enemy  was 
arrayed  in  strong  force  on  the  Potomac,  and  on  a  line  extending  from  thence  westward 
through  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi.  To  him  time  was  power,  and 
every  day's  delay  a  continuous  victory,  while  it  increased  the  difficulties  which  were  gath- 
ering and  closing  around  the  national  cause. 

More  than  seven  months  hsd  been  consumed  since  the  war  commenced,  and  it  had  al- 
ready aggregated  a  debt  of  some  $500,000,000.  An  army  numbering  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  bad  taken  the  field,  and  $2,000,000  scarcely  sufficed  for  its 
daily  expenditure  ;  besides,  every  day  was  a  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives. 

The  North  bad  become  restive,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  virtually  exhausted. 
At  the  same  time  England  and  France  were  preparing  and  anxibus  to  terminate  the  con- 
flict by  intervening  and  making  good  the  independence  of  the  South. 

Unless,  then,  unquestioned  military  advantage  could  be  gained  in  the  next  few  months 
that  would  satisfy  the  country  and  convince  Europe  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
conquer  the  rebellion,  all  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  was  gone.  How  could  this  military 
advantage  over  the  rebellion  be  gained  in  time,  was  then  the  momentous  question  which 
pressed  upon  every  loyal  heart  connected  with  the  Government. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  country  had  relied  for  success,  could  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  commander,  safely  advance  until  the  Army  of  the  West  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  Adjutant-General,  after  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  October,  1861,  reported  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commanders,  the  forces  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  an  advance.  The  President  was 
painfully  apprehensive  that  this  decisive  advantage  could  not  be  gained  in  time. 

In  this  crisis  your  memorialist  perceived  and  pointed  out  to  the  Government  how  this  sue 
cess  could  be  obtained  in  time. 

Being  convinced,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  Mississippi  expedition,  howsoever  strong, 
could  not  open  that  river  upon  its  waters,  except  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  of  years  and  a  corre- 
sponding sacrifice  of  life  ana  treasure,  she  turned  her  attention  toother  lines  of  invasion,  and 
found  the  Tennessee  River  afforded  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  gunboats  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  Alabama,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  the  ene- 
my's only  complete  interior  line  of  communication.  Your  memorialist  comprehended  that 
the  movement  of  a  strong  force  up  that  river  to  a  position  in  command  of  that  railroad 
would  effectually  cut  the  confederacy  in  two  by  severing  the  Atlantic  from  the  Mississippi  por- 
tion, turn  Columbus  and  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  free  all  West- 
ern Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  the  enemy,  and  bring  the  whole  of  that  country  south- 
ward to  Mobile  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms ;  and  she  indicated  as  the  position, 
Hamburgh',  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  two 
or  three  miles  from  Pittsburgh  Landing.  These  suggestions  she  embodied  in  the  following 
paper,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861 : 

"The  civil  and  military  authorities  seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  true  key  of  the  war  iu  the  Southwest.  It  is  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Tennessee  River. 
All  the  military  preparations  made  in  the  West  indicate  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  the 

Kint  to  which  the  authorities  are  directing  their  attention.  On  that  river  many  battles  must 
fought  and  heavy  risks  incurred  before  any  impression  can  be  made  on  the  enemy,  all  of 
which  could  be  avoided  by  using  the  Tennessee  River.  This  river  is  navigable  for  middle* 
class  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama,  and  is  open  to  navigation  all  the 
year,  while  the  distance  is  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  from  Paducah,  on 
the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  offers  many  advantages  over  the  Mississippi.  We  should  avoid 
the  almost  impregnable  batteries  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  taken  without  great  danger 
and  great  risk  of  life  to  our  forces,  from  the  fact  that  our  boats,  if  crippled,  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  enemy  by  being  swept  by  the  current  to  him,  and  away  from  the  relief  of  our  friends. 
But  even  should  we  succeed,  still,  we  will  only  have  begun  the  war,  for  we  shall  then  have 
to  fight  the  country  from  whence  the  enemy  derives  his  supplies. 

"Now,  an  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River  would  avoid  this  danger ;  for  if  our  boats  were 
crippled,  they  would  drop  back  with  the  current  and  escape  capture. 

"  But  a  still  greater  advantage  would  be  its  tendency  to  cut  the  enemy's  lines  in  two,  by 
reaching  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  threatening  Memphis,  which  lies  one  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  and  no  defensible  point  between ;  also  Nashville,  only  ninety  miles 
northeast,  and  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  in  North  Alabama,  forty  miles  east.  A  movement 
in  this  direction  would  do  more  to  relieve  our  friends  in  Kentucky  and  inspire  the  loyal 
hearts  in  East  Tennessee  than  the  possesssion  of  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If 
well  executed,  it  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  all  the  formidable  fortifications  upon  which 
the  rebels  ground  their  hopes  for  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  fleet  attacking  Mobile, 
the  presence  of  our  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  would  be  material  aid  to  the  fleet. 
"Again,  the  aid  our  forces  would  receive  from  the  loyal  men  in  Tennessee  would  enable 
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them  soon  to  crash  the  last  traitor  in  that  region,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  extremes 
would  do  more  than  one  hundred  battles  for  the  Union  cause. 

"  The  Tenneasee  River  is  crossed  by  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroad  and  the  Memphis 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  At  Hamburgh  the  river  makes  the  big  bend  on  the  east,  touching 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mississippi,  entering  the  northwest  corner  of  Alabama,  forming  an 
arc  to  the  south,  entering  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Alabama,  and  if 
it  does  not  touch  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  comes  very  near  it  It  is  but  eight  miles 
from  Hamburgh  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  goes  through  Tuscumbia, 
only  two  miles  from  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  Decatur,  thirty  miles  above,  intersecting 
with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Stevenson.  The  Tennessee  River  has  never  less 
than  three  feet  to  Hamburgh  on  the  '  snoalest '  bar,  and  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
months  there  is  always  water  for  the  largest  boat*  that  are  used  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  in  making  the  Mississippi  the  key  to  the  war  in  the 
West,  or  rather  in  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the 
superiors  in  command." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1 802,  she  communicated  some  additional  facts,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"  Having  given  you  my  views  of  the  Tennessee  River  on  my  return  from  the  West,  slow* 
iog  that  this  river  is  the  true  strategical  key  to  overcome  the  rebels  in  the  Southwest,  I  beg 
again  to  recur  to  the  importance  of  its  adoption.  This  river  is  never  impeded  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  winter,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland  sometimes  are.  I  ascertained  when  in 
Saint  Louis  that  the  gunboats  then  fitting  out  could  not  retreat  against  the  current  of  the 
western  rivers,  and  so  stated  to  you  ;  besides,  their  principal  guns  are  placed  forward,  and 
will  not  be  very  efficient  against  an  enemy  below  tnora.  The  fighting  would  have  to  be 
done  by  their  stern  guns,  only  two,  or  if  tbey  anchored  by  the  stern,  they  would  lose  the 
advantage  of  motion  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  their  range.  Oar  gun- 
boats at  anchor  would  be  a  target  which  the  enemy  will  not  be  slow  to  improve  and  benefit 
thereby. 

"  The  Tennes we  River,  beginning  at  Paducah,  fifty  miles  above  Cairo,  after  leaving  the  Ohio, 
runs  across  south-southeast,  rather  than  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  until  it  reaches 
the  Mississippi  line,  directly  west  of  Florence  and  Tuscumbia,  which  lie  fifty  miles  east, 
and  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad  eight  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  this  point  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Ohio. 

"  If  you  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  Western  States  you  will  see  in  what  a  position  Buck- 
ner  would  be  placed  by  a  strong  advance  up  the  Tennessee  River.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
back  out  of  Kentucky,  or  if  he  did  not  our  forces  could  take  Nashville  in  his  rear  and  com- 
pel him  to  lay  down  his  arms." 

The  Government  comprehended  the  transcendent  importance  of  her  suggestions,  accepted 
them,  inaugurated  the  campaign  upon  them,  and  the  decisive  blow  was  struck,  which  cut 
the  confederate  power  in  two,  coerced  the  evacuation  of  the  formidable  fortifications  on  the 


war  with  the  United  States ;  removed  the  visible  and  growing  discontent  in  the  great  North- 
west ;  revived  the  national  credit,  and  hurled  the  enemy  back  to  the  Vicksburgn  and  Meri- 
dian Railroad,  and  brought  the  national  forces  in  contact  with  the  slave  population  of  the 
cotton  States,  which  turned  four  millions  of  people,  until  then  a  source  of  his  strength,  against 
him,  and  to  the  support  of  the  Union. 

That  the  danger  from  financial  bankruptcy  and  European  intervention  and  invasion  may 
be  more  fully  apprehended,  which  in  those  supreme  moments  made  the  very  existence  of 
the  Government  a  question  of  doubt,  and  to  show  more  clearly  that  the  victories  in  the  Weat 
were  not  achieved  a  day  too  soon  to  prevent  defeat  and  the  loss  of  the  Union,  yonr  memo- 
rialist asks  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  many  distinguished  states- 
men of  that  period  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  many  of  whom  were  occupying  positions  on 
the  most  important  committees  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  necessarily 
possessed  of  the  most  accurate  information.   (See  Appendix  I.) 

So  soon  as  the  victories  revealed  that  the  Government  was  in  very  fact  advancing  the 
Army  on  a  definite  plan  to  the  destruction  of  the  rebellion,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and 
of  Congress  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  not  knowing  who  had  projected  the  campaign,  in 
the  exultation  of  the  hour,  they  ascribed  the  honor  to  one  and  another,  as  their  partiality  or 
favoritism  inclined.  In  this  connection  your  memorialist  respectfully  invites  your  attention 
to  the  discussion  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, on  the  24th  of  February,  1802,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  "  whether  these 
victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the  fields  where  they  were  won.  and, 
if  so,  by  whom  organized,  or  whether  they  were  the  conceptions  of  those  who  executed 
them." 

She  also  invites  your  attention  to  the  subsequent  remarks  of  Mr.  Washburne,  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  in  the  Senate.   (See  Appendix  2.) 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  was  acting  upon  the  information  communicated 
by  her,  your  memorialist  contributed  other  suggestions  as  the  campaign  progressed. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  she  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
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practicability  of  advancing;  the  Army  onward  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh.  Her  duplicate  of 
this  letter  she  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find,  but  it  may  be  observed  there  is  an  allusion 
to  it  in  her  letter  of  October,  1862,  on  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh. 

In  view  of  the  disappointment  manifested  at  the  check  which  the  naval  flotilla  received  at 
Island  10,  and  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  campaign  would  accomplish  every  result,  as 
promised  by  the  suggestions  in  November,  your  memorialist  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  26th  of  March,  1862,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  failure  to  take  Island  10,  which  thus  far  occasions  much  disappointment  to  the 
country,  excites  no  snrprise  to  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  gunboats  at  Saint  Louis,  and  was 
informed  as  to  their  power,  and  considered  that  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  at  full  tide  runs 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  which  is  very  near  the  speed  of  our  gunboats,  I  could  not 
resist  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  the  taking  of  batteries  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  if  assisted  by  gunboats  perhaps  equal  to  onr  own.  Hence  it  was  that  I  wrote 
Colonel  Scott  from  there  that  the  Tennessee  River  was  our  strategic  point,  and  the  successes 
at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  established  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Had  our  vie* 
torious  Army,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  immediately  pushed  up  the  Tennessee  River  and 
taken  position  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Corinth,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala.,  which  might  easily  have  been  done  at  that  time  with  a  small  force,  every 
rebel  soldier  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  would  have  fled  from  every  position  to 
the  south  of  that  railroad.  And  had  Buell  pursued  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  from  Nashville 
without  delay  into  a  commanding  position  in  North  Alabama  on  the  railroad  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Decatur,  the  rebel  government  at  Richmond  would  have  necessarily  been  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  the  cotton  States.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  true  policy  of  General  H. 
is  to  strengthen  Grant's  column  by  such  a  force  as  will  enable  him  at  once  to  seize  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  as  it  is  the  readiest  means  of  reducing  Island  10,  and  all 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  to  Memphis." 

And  again  observing  in  October,  1862,  preparations  for  a  naval  attack  on  Vicksburgh,  she 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  As  I  understand  an  expedition  is  about  to  go  down  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Vicksburgh,  I  have  prepared  the  inclosed  map  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  in  the  contemplated  assault  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
take  Vicksburgh  in  front  without  too  great  a  loss  of  life  and  material,  for  the  reason  that  the 
river  is  only  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  our  forces  would  be  in  point-blank  range  of  their 
guns — not  only  from  their  water-batteries  which  line  the  shore,  but  from  the  batteries  that 
crown  the  hills,  while  the  enemy  would  be  protected  by  the  elevation  from  the  range  of  our 
fire.  By  examining  the  map  I  inclose,  you  will  at  once  perceive  why  a  place  of  so  little 
apparent  strength  has  been  enabled  to  resist  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  most  economical  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Vicksburgh  now  is  to  push  a 
column  from  Memphis  or  Corinth  down  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  Jackson,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  occupation  of  Jackson  and  the  command  of  the  rail- 
road to  New  Orleans  would  compel  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Vicksburgh  as  well  as  the 
retreat  of  the  entire  rebel  army  east  of  that  line ;  and  by  another  movement  of  our  army  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  or  from  Corinth  to  Meridian  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mobile  Railroad,  especially  if  aided  by  a  movement  of  our  gunboats  on  Mobile,  the  con- 
federate forces,  with  all  the  disloyal  men  and  their  slaves,  would  be  compelled  to  fly  east  of 
the  Tombigbee. 

"  Mobile  being  then  in  our  possession,  with  100,000  men  at  Meridian,  would  redeem  the 
entire  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  Of  course,  I  would  have  the  gun- 
boats with  a  small  force  at  Vicksburgh  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement.  With  regard  to  the 
canal,  Vicksburgh  can  be  rendered  useless  to  the  confederate  army  npon  the  very  first  rise 
of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  because  Vicksburgh  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and 
we  desire  to  hold  and  fortify  it,  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vicksburgh  and  the  Vicksburgh 
and  Jackson  Railroad  will  become  necessary  as  a  base  of  our  future  operations.  Vicksburgh 
might  have  been  reduced  eight  months  ago,  as  I  then  advised,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  with  much  more  ease  than  it  can  be  done  to-day." 

Other  papers  upon  military  operations  were  contributed  by  your  memorialist  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  bnt  those  only  are  given  which  relate  to  the  Tennessee  campaign. 

Your  memorialist  now  respectfully  submits  that  a  comparison  of  these  papers  with  the 
official  history  of  the  military  operations  in  that  quarter  will  show  that  the  plan  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  distinctly  and  .clearly  set  forth  in  her  paper  of  November  30, 1861,  and  the  subse- 
quent letters  in  relation  thereto.  The  correctness  of  this  plan  was  proven  not  alone  by  the 
successes  which  awaited  upon  its  execution,  but  likewise  by  the  failures  to  open  the  Missis- 
sippi or  win  any  decided  success  on  the  plan  first  devised  by  the  Government. 

That  the  advantages  gained  by  the  campaign  were  not  pressed  to  the  final  conquest  of 
the  rebellion  in  '62-T63  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  value  of  the  plan,  since  the  merit  is 
in  the  conception  rather  than  its  execution.  For  when  the  Government  was  shown  the  de- 
cisive position  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  rebel  power,  with  a  navigable  river  for  a 
line  of  communication  with  the  North,  which  the  enemy  could  neither  break  nor  destroy, 
the  mattery  of  the  rebellion  by  the  national  arms  was  evermore  assured,  even  though  the 
pow  rs  of  all  Europe  should  be  arrayed  upon  its  side.  This  campaign  having  therefore  de- 
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cided  the  issues  of  oar  great  war,  must  ever  rank  with  those  very  few  strategic  movements 
in  the  world's  history  which  have  settled  the  fate  of  empires  ana  nations.  Hence  a  more 
extended  account  of  its  origin  and  development  might  seem  to  be  demanded  than  that  which 
has  heretofore  been  presented. 

Your  memorialist,  under  an  agreement  with  the  War  Department  to  write  in  aid  of  the 
Union,  and  with  the  hope  of  rendering  greater  efficiency,  visited  the  West  in  the  autumn  of 
'61  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  military  department.  Soon 
after  she  arrived  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  best-in* 
formed  southern  sympathizers  in  that  section  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
could  not  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  no  matter  how  strong  it 
might  be  made,  could  not  reach  Richmond  before  summer,  and  that  Columbus  would  ef- 
fectually bar  any  advance  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  before  spring  Price  would  redeem  the 
whole  of  Missouri,  and  Buckner  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  and  the  confederate  flag  would  be 
planted  on  the  northern  border  of  the  slave  States,  when  it  would  become  the  material  inter- 
est of  the  Northwest  to  stop  the  war  and  compel  the  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
South.  These  declarations  were  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  loyal  sentiment 
in  that  section.  Tour  memorialist,  realizing  the  imminency  of  the  danger  that  environed 
the  Union,  directed  her  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of  escape.  Her  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  success  of  the  Mississippi  expedition  was  increased  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  Judge 
Evans,  of  Texas,  who,  from  personal  observation,  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  to- 

Spography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  this  plan  of  campaign 
'  Secretary  Chase  when  in  Washington  some  time  before,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
r.  Chase  expressed  bis  own  doubts,  and  his  preference  for  an  overland  expedition  through 
Cumberland  Gap,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 

Your  memorialist  then  resolved  to  seek  the  information  of  practical  steamboat-men  as 
to  their  views  of  the  Mississippi  expedition.  She  met  in  the  hotel  at  Saint  Louis  Mrs. 
Scott,  whose  husband.  Cant.  C.  M.  Scott,  a  pilot,  was  connected  with  the  expedition,  and 
requested  to  see  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Saint  Louis  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  she 
sent  for  him.  Her  energies  were  quickened  at  this  time  by  the  sight  of  the  battle-torn  regi- 
ment, the  Seventh  Iowa,  as  it  filed  into  Benton  Barracks.  She  learned  from  Captain  Scott, 
who  was  a  vary  intelligent  and  experienced  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reduce  Columbus  with  the  gunboats  without  a  very  large  co-operating  land 
force,  after  a  very  long  siege ;  that  the  gunboats  were  not  suited  to  fight  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  account  of  its  strong  current ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  positions  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  enemy  could  make  as  strong  as  Columbus ;  that  they  would  be  fortified  as 
our  fleet  descended,  so  that  innumerable  battles  must  be  fought,  and  it  would  take  years  to 
open  that  river ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  belief  of  every  pilot  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion. He  said  the  Cumberland,  at  favorable  stages  of  water,  was  navigable  for  the  gun- 
boats to  Nashville,  and  the  Tennessee  at  all  stages  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama. 
Upon  the  mention  of  the  navigability  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  gunboats  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  Alabama,  the  thought  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  your  memorialist  that  all  the  forti- 
fications on  the  Mississippi  might  be  turned  by  advancing  an  army  np  the  Tennessee  River 
to  a  position  in  North  Mississippi  or  Alabama.  She  immediately  communicated  this 
thought  to  Judge  Evans,  and  asked  him  if  it  could  not  be  done ;  he  concurred  that  it  could, 
and  after  reflecting  a  moment  said,  "That's  the  move."  Your  memorialist  said,  "I  will 
have  it  done."  She  invited  him  to  join  in  the  interview.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  Cap- 
tain Scott  stated  the  draught  and  speed  of  the  gunboats  and  number  of  guns ;  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  number  of  bluffs  upon  the  river,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  the  swamp  or  overflowed  lands  ;  also  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  He  did  not  think  the  gunboats  could  pass  over  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama.  We  inquired  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  naval  expedition 
reaching  Mobile,  and  as  to  the  navigability  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivera.  He 
thought  the  fleet  could  not  pass  the  bar,  some  seven  miles  below  that  city ;  said  the  Tom- 
bigbee afforded  good  steamboat  navigation  to  Demopolis,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Muscle  Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

Your  memorialist  requested  this  gentleman  to  give  her  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  elicited, 
and  informed  him  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  induce  the  Government,  if  possible,  to  change 
the  plan  upon  which  they  were  operating,  and  divert  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  change,  requested  him  to  furnish  her  with  all  the  facts  he  could 
obtain  during  his  continuance  with  the  expedition. 

She  hastened  to  Washington  and  prepared  her  paper  upon  the  data  she  collected,  and  laid 
it  before  the  Government  the  30th  of  November,  1861,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

Colonel  Scott,  to  whom  she  read  it  in  the  War  Department,  had  then  control  of  the  rail- 
roads used  by  the  Government,  and  was  accurately  informed  upon  the  railroad  system  of  the 
South  and  its  value  in  war.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  ana  Charleston 
Railroad  at  that  point  wonld  not  only  open  the  Mississippi,  but  would  open  the  way  for 
McClellan's  march  on  Richmond.  He  expressed  great  gratification,  and  said  it  was  the  first 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  your  memorialist  was  right.  He  asked 
her  for  the  paper ;  she  told  him  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  Government  she  had  prepared  it,  and 
said  to  him,  repeating  the  language,  "  If  it  is  upon  the  expedition  to  descend  the  Mississippi 
that  you  rely  to  save  the  Union,  then  there  is  an  end  of  it,  but  if  yon  will  have  that  expedi- 
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tion  diverted  up  the  Tonnessee  River,  you  will  not  only  save  the  Union,  but  cover  yourself 
with  glory." 

A*  these  suggestions  did  not  come  from  any  one  connected  with  the  military  or  naval 
service,  it  was  deemed  prudent  thet  the  Government  should  appropriate  them  withont  any 
reference  to  their  source. 

She  left  the  paper  without  signature,  caring  absolutely  nothing  in  those  supreme  mo- 
ments, if  it  but  saved  the  country,  whether  it  should  be  denied  or  forgotten  that  she  was 
its  author. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  her  suggestions,  Colonel  Scott  requested  your  memorialist 
to  continue  her  labors,  and  contribute  all  she  deemed  important  during  the  war.  He  sub- 
mitted the  paper  to  tbe  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln.  The  President,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  reserved  special  direction  of  tbe  Mississippi  expedition,  now  decided  the  Ten- 
nessee River  as  the  line  of  invasion.  And  when  Secretary  Stanton  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment, tbe  middle  of  January,  J862,  the  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and  Colonel  Scott,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Government,  went  forward  to  arrange  to  increase  the  effective  force 
of  the  western  armies  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through. 

In  proof  that  your  memorialist  submitted  tbe  plan  of  campaign,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial, 
and  that  the  Government  profited  thereby,  she  offers  the  following  from  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
8cott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 

"  Philadelphia,  June  J5,  1870. 
"  I  learn  from  Miss  Carroll  that  she  has  a  claim  before  Congress  for  services  rendered  in 
the  year  1861,  in  aid  of  the  Government.   I  believe  the  Government  ought  now  to  reward 
her  Uberally  for  the  efforts  she  made  in  its  behalf.   I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  some 
measure  that  will  give  Miss  Carroll  what  she  is  most  certainly  entitled  to. 

"THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

**  Hon  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

"  United  States  Senate." 

"  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1670. 
"  On  or  about  the  30th  of  November,  1661,  Miss  Carroll,  as  stated  in  her  memorial,  called 
on  me,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  expe- 
dition which  was  then  preparing  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  adopt,  instead, 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  handed  to  me  the  plan  of  campaign  as  appended  to  her  memo- 
rial, which  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  ana  its  general  ideas  were  adopted. 
On  my  return  from  ths  Southwest,  in  1862, 1  informed  Miss  Carroll,  as  she  states  in  her 
memorial,  that,  through  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  country  had  been  saved  millions,  and 
that  it  entitled  her  to  the  kind  consideration  of  Congress. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard, 

uO/Uu  Military  Committee  of  the  United  Statu  Senate." 

Again: 

"Philadelphia,  May  1,  1872. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  plan  presented  by  Miss  Carroll,  in 
November,  1861,  for  a  campaign  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  thence  South,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  Lincoln;  and,  after  Secretary  Stanton's 
appointment,  I  was  directed  to  go  to  the  western  armies  and  arrange  to  increase  their 
effective  force  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  part  of  the  duty  assigned  me  was  the  organization 
and  consolidation  into  regiments  of  all  the  troops  then  being  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this  campaign  then  inaugurated. 

"  This  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Army ;  and  as  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Miss  Carroll,  made  to  the  Department  some  months  before,  were  substantially  carried  out 
through  the  campaigns  in  that  section,  great  successes  followed,  and  the  country  was  largely 
benefited  in  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure. 

"  I  hope  Congress  will  reward  Miss  Carroll  liberally  for  her  patriotic  efforts  and  services. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

"Hon  Henry  Wilson, 

"  Chairman  Military  Committee,  United  Statu  Senate." 

That  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  fully  recognized  tbo  service  of  your  me- 
morialist will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  the  honorable  B.  F.  Wade,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War : 

"  Washington,  February  28, 1872. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  can  recollect 
concerning  the  claim  of  Miss  Carroll,  now  before  Congress.   From  my  position  as  chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  preparing,  under  the  special  direction  of  President  Lincoln,  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  abandoned,  and  the  Tennessee  expedition  was  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  pursuance  of  information  and  a  plan  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  think 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1861,  by  Miss  Carroll.  A  copy  of  this  plan  was  pat  in  my 
hands  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelaon.  With  the  knowledge  of  its 
author,  I  interrogated  witnesses  before  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  military  men  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  Subsequently  President  Lincoln  informed  me  that  the  merit  of  this 
plan  was  due  te  Miss  Carroll ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  armies  from  Cairo  and  the  northern 
part  of  Kentucky  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  was  her  conception  and  was 
afterward  carried  out  generally,  and  very  much  in  detail,  according  to  her  suggestions. 
Secretary  Stanton  also  conversed  with  me  on  the  matter,  and  fully  recognized  Miss  Carroll's 
service  to  the  Union  in  the  organization  of  this  campaign.  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  latter  only  a  tew  weeks  before  his  death,  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  service  and  all  the  other  services  she  was  enabled  to  render  the  country  by 
her  influence  and  ability  as  a  writer,  and  they  both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Government 
would  reward  her  liberally  for  the  same,  in  which  I  most  fully  concur. 

"B.  F.  WADE. 

"  To  the  Chairman  op  the  Military  Committee  op  the  United  States  Senate." 

As  more  conclusively  showing  the  appreciation  in  which  Secretary  Stanton  held  the  serv- 
ices of  your  memorialist,  she  submits  the  following  correspondence  with  Judge  Wade : 

"March  28, 1873. 

"  My  Dear  Judge  Wade  :  I  took  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  some  remarks  of  yours 
to  me  in  a  conversation  we  had  in  January,  1870.  Alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  you  said  I  '  had  lost  a  strong  friend  in  him,'  and  repeated  several  remarks  he 
made  to  you  respecting  myself  in  connection  with  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  country 
in  the  civil  war.  I  inquired  how  long  since  this  was  said.  You  replied,  '  Why,  the  very 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him ;  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died.  I  was  with  him  on  that  occa- 
sion four  hours.  He  voluntarily  spoke  of  you,  and  said  there  was  one  person  who  had  done 
more  to  save  this  country  than  all  the  rest  of  the  border  State  people  together,  and  who  to 
that  time  had  had  no  proper  recognition  or  reward  for  it.'  I  asked  aim  who  he  meant  7  He 
said,  '  Why,  Miss  Carroll.'  I  told  him  I  had  always  known  that.  He  said,  '  If  his  life 
was  spared  he  intended  you  should  be  properly  recognized  and  rewarded  for  originating  the 
Tennessee  campaign ;  that  the  merit  belonged  to  you,  and  he  would  see  you  through  Con- 
gress if  he  lived.'  Your  remarks,  coming  so  recently  from  Mr.  Stanton,  impressed  me  very 
much,  especially  as  they  accorded  so  fully  with  what  he  said  himself  to  me  some  two  years 
before.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can  recall  what  I  have  stated. 
"  With  great  esteem, 

"A.E.  CARROLL." 

"  Washington,  March  31,  1873. 
"Miss  Carroll:  I  have  received  your  note,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  state  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Stanton  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  your  services  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  substance  of  which  you  already  have.  I  remember  that  he  stated  those 
sentiments  with  great  earnestness  ;  but  after  such  a  length  of  time  I  cannot  undertake  to 
state  the  exact  language  that  he  used ;  but  when  I  related  to  you  what  he  said  so  soon  after 
the  event,  I  doubt  not  that  I  used,  or  rather  repeated,  very  nearly  the  language  he  used  in 
expressing  himself  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your  relation  of  what  I  told  you  that  con- 
flicts with  my  recollection  of  his  language  to  me. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"B.F.  WADE." 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois.  Senator  during  the  war.  and  in  confidential  relations 
with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  refers,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  estimation 
in  which  they  held  military  services  of  your  memorialist : 

"  QuiNCY,  ILL.,  September  17,  1873. 
"  Miss  A.  E.  Carroll  :  During  the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  1861  to 
1865, 1  had  frequent  conversations  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard 
to  the  active  and  efficient  part  you  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  country,  in  all  of  which  they 
expressed  their  admiration  of  and  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  and  valuable  services  you  had 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  Union — and  the  hope  that  you  would  be  adequately  compensated 
by  Congress.  At  this  late  day  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  those  conversations,  but  am 
sure  that  the  salutary  influence  of  yonr  publications  upon  public  opinion,  and  your  sug- 
gestions in  connection  with  the  important  military  movements,  were  among  the  meritorious 
services  which  they  recognized  as  entitled  to  remuneration. 
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"  In  addition  to  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  country  owea  too,  I  am  sure  you 
are  entitled  to  generous  pecuniary  compensation,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld.  With 
sentiments  of  high  regard, 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

.  "O.  H.  BROWNING." 

In  confirmation  of  her  own  statement  as  to  the  conception  and  development  of  the  plan 
of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  submits  the  statement  made  by  Chief-Justice 
Evans,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Committee  of 
the  Forty  .second  Congress : 

"Washington,  April  27, 1872. 

"  Sir:  Having  been  requested  to  state  my  knowledge  of  the  Tennessee  plan  of  campaign, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  Miss  Carroll  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the  Government  the  prac- 
ticability and  importance  of  moving  the  armies  from  Cairo  up  the  Tennessee  River  into 
Northern  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  rebel  power,  very  early  in  the  contest,  developed  a  strength 
and  proportion  which  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  This  fact,  together  with 
our  failure  to  achieve  any  early  military  success,  was  having  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  while  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  becoming  more  and 
more  imminent.  Indeed,  our  Government  was  warned  that,  without  some  decided  military 
advantage  before  spring,  England  and  France  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
South,  and  raise  the  blockade  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  If,  then,  we  would  preserve  the 
Union,  we  must,  in  a  very  short  period,  gain  a  strategic  position  South  that  would  satisfy 
the  country,  and  convince  European  powers  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  rebellion. 

"  To  find  this  decisive  point,  and  the  direction  in  which  a  blow  could  be  delivered  that 
would  insure  this  result, became  in  the  autumn  of  1861  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  mili- 
tary consideration.  It  was  in  this  exigency  that  Miss  Carroll  visited  the  West  in  quest  of 
information  in  aid  of  the  Union,  as  she  stated  to  me,  and  as  I  fully  believe. 

"From  early  in  October  to  about  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  she  was  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  Saint  Louis.  I  was  also  in  that  city,  and  conversed  almost  every  day  with  her 
upon  the  military  and  political  situation  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  expedition  preparing  to  open  the  Mississippi.  I  am,  there- 
fore, able  from  personal  knowledge  to  state  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign 
from  its  inception  to  its  final  draught  and  presentation  to  the  War  Department  The  con- 
ception which  is  embodied  in  this  plan  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carroll  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  1861,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Scott,  a  pilot  on  one  of  the 
transports  connected  with  the  expedition  to  descend  the  Mississippi  River.  She  learned 
some  important  facts  from  his  wire,  whom  she  met  in  the  hotel,  concerning  the  naval  prep- 
arations for  the  expedition,  and  requested  to  see  her  husband,  that  she  might  be  informed  as 
to  the  special  knowledge  and  opinions  of  practical  steamboatmen,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Saint 
Louis,  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  she  sent  for  him. 

"  When  he  stated  to  her  that  it  was  bis  opinion,  and  that  of  the  pilots  generally  who  were 
familiar  with  the  western  waters,  that  the  naval  expedition  could  not  open  the  Mississippi ; 
that  the  gunboats  were  not  fitted  to  fight  down  that  river,  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
them  to  go  up  the  Tennessee,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  Government  should  di- 
rect the  Mississippi  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  some  point  in  Northern  Mississippi 
or  Alabama,  so  as  to  command  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  In  a  very  earnest 
and  animated  manner  she  communicated  this  thought  to  me.  Being  a  native  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  intimately  acquainted  with  its  geography,  and  particularly  with  the  Tennessee 
River,  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  tremendous  value  of  her  suggestions.  She  im- 
mediately introduced  Captain  Scott  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  wonld  interrogate  him  on  all 
his  special  facts.  He  stated  the  number  and  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  gunboats  to  reduce  them,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  practicability  of  ascending  with  the  gunboats  to  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
but  did  not  think  they  could  pass  above. 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  naval  expedition  to  reach  Mobile 
and  ascend  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  depth  of  these 
waters  also.  We  were  so  impressed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  that 
Miss  Carroll  asked  him  to  write  it  down  for  her,  to  do  which  he  declined,  as  he  said,  from 
want  of  education,  but  finally  consented.  The  same  day  she  wrote  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Attorney-General  Bates,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting 
the  change  of  the  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  ana  on  her 
arrival  in  Washington,  the  latter  part  of  November,  she  prepared  the  plan  of  campaign  ap- 
pended to  her  memorial,  and  submitted  it  to  me  for  my  opinion,  and,  without  signature, 
placed  the  same  in  the  bands  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  be  used  by  the  Government  without  her 
name  being  known  in  its  connection. 

"  She  communicated  with  the  pilot.  Captain  Scott,  at  Cairo,  what  she  had  done,  and  the 
probabilities  that  her  suggestions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  requested  him 
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to  send  her  from  time  to  time  all  the  information  he  could  gather.  He  complied  with  her 
request,  and  gave  her  further  important  information,  from  which  she  prepared  a  second 

{taper  on  the  Tennessee  campaign  of  January  5,  1862,  an  imperfect  copy  o.  which  appears 
n  Mr.  Howard's  report.  I  say  imperfect,  because  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  aid* 
ing  her  in  the  preparation  ef  that  paper,  tracing  with  her,  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States 
which  hung  in  her  parlor,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  connections  south- 
ward, the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Alabama,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and  the  position 
of  Mobile  Bay ;  and  when  Henry  fell,  she  wrote  the  Department  showing  the  feasibility  of 
going  either  to  Mobile  or  Vicksburgh. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  having  critically  examined  all  the  plans  of  our  generals 
and  everything  official  which  has  been  published  by  the  War  Department  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  every  history  that  has  been  written  upon  the  war,  it  is  evident  that,  up  to  the 
time  Miss  Carroll  submitted  her  plan  to  the  Government,  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  military 
mind  that  the  true  line  of  invasion  was  not  down  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  up  the  Cum- 
berland to  Nashville,  and  thence  overland,  but  that  it  was  the  Tennessee  River,  and  on  that 
line  alone,  that  the  Mississippi  could  be  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  destroyed. 

"It  bad  not  been  perceived  that  moving  a  force  up  the  Tennessee  River  into  Northern 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  command  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  would  render  all  the  fortifications  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus 
and  from  Columbus  to  Memphis  valueless  to  the  enemy,  and  cause  their  evacuation  and 
bring  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  under  the  control  of  the  national  arms. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  D.  EVANS. 

"Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

"Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Your  memorialist's  connection  with  this  campaign  was,  for  military  reasons,  known  only 
to  a  few  friends  outside  of  the  War  Department,  to  whom  she  confidentially  exhibited  her 
paper  at  the  time ;  among  these  was  Judge  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Henry 
and  Donelson,  asked  for  a  copy  of  her  plan  for  the  purpose  of  indorsing  his  appreciation  of 
the  service,  and  bequeathing  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.  She  was  permitted,  by  his  son 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  see  this  paper  for  the  first  time  in  December  last,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : 

"Treasury  Department,  Comptroller's  Office, 

"  February  20,  1862. 

*  "  This  will  accompany  copies  of  two  letters  written  by  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  to  the 
War  Department.  Having  informed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  I  requested  her  to 
permit  me  to  ••op y  her  duplicates.  When  she  brought  them  to  me,  she  enjoined  prudence  in 
their  use.  They  are  very  extraordinary  papers  as  verified  by  the  result.  So  far  as  I  know 
or  believe,  our  unparalleled  victories  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  may  be 
traced  to  her  sagacious  observations  and  intelligence.  Her  views  were  as  broad  and  saga- 
cious as  the  field  to  be  occupied.  In  selecting  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  instead 
of  the  Mississippi,  she  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  civilians,  of  military  and  naval  men. 
Justice  should  be  done  her  patriotic  discernment.  She  labors  for  her  country  and  for  her 
whole  country. 

"ELISHA  WHITTLESEY." 


Your  memorialist  invites  your  attention  to  the  following  letters  received  from  distinguished 
men  who  have  examined  her  claim : 

"Baltimore,  October  12,  1672. 
"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  I  have  examined  as  far  as  -I  have  been  able,  because  of 
pressing  engagements,  the  papers  you  placed  in  my  hands  relating  to  your  claim  for  services 
rendered  the  Government  during  the  civil  war.  That  very  valuable  services  were  rendered, 
and  that  they  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  in  the  West,  is 
very  satisfactorily  established.  Among  other  proofs,  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Wade  and  Scott 
are  conclusive.  Each  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  what  your  services  were  and  how 
valuable  they  proved  in  their  result.  Every  fair-minded  man,  with  this  evidence  before  him, 
will,  I  am  sure,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  yon  should  be  liberally  compensated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  hoping  this  may  be  so,  1  remain,  with  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

"REVERDY  JOHNSON." 


Hon.  George  Vickers,  United  States  Senator,  writes  : 

"Chestertown,  Md.,  July  19, 1872. 
•»•••!  have  read  a  printed  copy  of  your  memorial  and  exhibits  with  a  great  deal  of 

Csure,  and  concluded  your  case  was  a  much  stronger  one  than  I  had  been  apprised  of. 
letters  of  Judge  Evan",  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Scott  are  explicit,  pointed,  and  strong 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  70a  originated  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  and  of  its 
subsequent  adoption  bj  the  Administration. 
"Very  sincerely,  yours, 

"GEORGE  VICKERS." 

Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  20th  of  Jannary,  1873,  says.: 

"  *      *      *      May  the  inappreciable  service  you  rendered  your  country  in  the  hour 
of  its  peril  be  recognized  by  your  countrymen,  and  to  a  just  extent  rewarded. 
"  Most  faithfully  and  truly,  your  friend, 

"TRUMAN  SMITH. " 

Hon.  B.  F  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  addressed  your  memorialist  the  following 
letter : 

"  WASHINGTON,  March  1,  1869. 

"  Miss  Carroll  :  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  public  life  without  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  your  services  to  the  country  during  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles. 
Although  a  citizen  of  a  State  almost  unanimously  disloyal,  and  deeply  sympathizing  with 
secession,  especially  the  wealthy  and  aristocratical  class  of  her  people,  to  which  you  belonged, 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings,  you  emancipated  your  own  slaves  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  personal  interest,  and  with  your  powerful  pen  defended  the  cause  of  the  Union  and 
loyalty  as  ably  and  effectively  as  it  has  ever  yet  been  defended. 

"  Prom  my  position,  on  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  expeditions  of  the  war  were  suggested  by  you,  among  which  I  might  in- 
stance the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

"The  powerful  support  you  gave  Governor  Hicks,  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  State's 
history,  prompted  him  to  take  and  maintain  the  stand  he  did,  and  thereby  saved  your  State 
from  secession  and  consequent  ruin. 

"All  these  things,  as  well  as  your  unremitted  labors  in  the  cause  of  reconstruction,  I 
doubt  not,  are  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  period. 

"  I  also  well  know  in  what  high  estimation  your  services  were  held  by  President  Lincoln ; 
and  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  sincerely  hoping  that  the  Government  may  yet  con- 
fer on  you  some  token  of  acknowledgment  for  all  these  services  and  sacrifices. 
"  Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

"  B.  F.  WADE." 


Your  memorialist  invites  yonr  attention  to  the  following  letters  from  the  Hon.  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  who  was  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  in  this  crisis  of  our  civil  war: 

"  White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 

"  January  24, 1873. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Carroll  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with  the  accompanying 
brochures,  setting  forth  your  claim  to  being  the  originator  of  the  Tennessee  River  campaign, 
and  showing  its  vast  influence  in  crushing  the  rebellion  and  preventing  foreign  intervention, 
were  duly  received.  I  read  them  all  with  great  interest,  all  the  more  because  I  had  strongly 
urged  upon  General  Scott,  early  in  1861,  the  absolute  necessity  of  entering  the  vast  territory 
of  the  rebel  8tates  by  the  sea,  and  bays,  and  rivers  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  supply- 
ing with  food  and  material  of  war  such  immense  armies  as  would  be  necessary  to  success. 
I  suggested  two  grand  armies,  one  on  the  sea-coast,  and  one  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  ad- 
juncts. But  it  was  reserved  to  you  to  study  and  point  out  the  great  and  successful  strategic 
line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  And  I  think  you  do  not  overrate  the  importance  of  the  con- 
sequent success  of  our  arms,  or  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  withholding  the  purpose 
of  France,  England,  and  other  powers  of  armed  intervention. 

"The  aristocratic  sympathies  of  Rnssia  would  have  been  naturally  with  the  South,  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  but  the  Emperor  Alexander,  following  the  policy  of  his 
dynasty,  had  already  entered  upon  the  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  which  was 
effected  in  1862,  and  this  naturally  brought  him  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  party;  and 
then  Russia,  as  the  rival  of  England  in  Europe  and  Asia,  lost  her  dread  of  republicanism— 
distant  from  her  shores  by  two  oceans— in  her  desire  to  maintain  America  as  a  great  naval 
power  to  check  the  ambition  and  prowess  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  Emperor  was  therefore  thoroughly  on  our  side  ;  not  that  he  liked  the  South  less,  but 
that  he  loved  the  Union  more.  Qortchacow,  whilst  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  for 
us,  (for  the  southern  emissaries  never  ventured  to  visit  St.  Petersburg.)  partook  of  the 
general  impression  of  Europe,  that  the  republic  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  always 
anxious  that  the  North  and  South  should  compromise,  so  as  to  maintain  a  common  nation- 
ality. The  successes,  then,  of  the  Tennessee  campaign  •  •  •  made  interven- 
tion thenceforth  impossible.  *  *  *  To  return  to  your  claim  for  compensation 
from  Congress,  for  your  personal  services  in  this  great  event,  I  most  ardently  wish  that  yonr 
efforts  may  be  successful.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
fought  in  the  field,  should  be  more  entitled  to  honor  and  emolument  than  the  many  eminent 
women  who  showed  equal  patriotism  and  rendered  essential  aid  to  the  common  cause. 
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v  I  trust  that  while  land  and  rank  and  pensions  are  allowed  Union  men,  that  the  Union 
women  who  risked  life  and  health,  as  well  in  the  sanitary  and  in  other  departments,  should 
share  those  similar  rewards. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  your  cose  stands  out  unique ;  for  you  towered  above  all  our  generals 
in  military  genius,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  upon  our  country  if  you  were  not  honored  with 
the  gratitude  of  all  and  solid  pecuniary  reward. 

"C.  M.  CLAY." 

Again  Mr.  Clay  refers  to  the  claim  of  your  memorialist : 

"  White  Hall,  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 

"April  23,  1873. 

"My  Dear  Miss  Carroll:  Your  favor  inclosing  your  letter  to  Dr.  Draper  is  received. 
After  the  exhaustive  proof  of  your  being  the  projector  of  the  Tennessee  line  of  attack  upon 
the  confederacy,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  General  Halleck's  claim.  •  *  * 
Were  he  proven  capable  of  such  a  conception  as  Dr.  Draper  awards  him,  your  presentation 
of  the  case  is  conclusive  against  its  actuality. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  hesitate  to  admit  your  claim  with  all  honor  and 
substantial  pecuniary  reward— compensation  such  as  all  governments  bestow  upon  those 
who  assist  in  saving  their  nation. 

"Perhaps  I  am  all  the  more  interested  in  your  case  because  of  your  historic  name,  and 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  the  South  who  stood  by  the  Union  of  these  States,  gave 
higher  proof  of  disinterested  patriotism  than  any  other  citizens  of  the  republic 

"C.M.CLAY." 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  civil 
war: 

"NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.,  February  H,  1873. 
"  My  Dear  Madam  :  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me.  *  "  *  I  never 
knew  before  with  whom  the  plan  of  the  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  River  originated. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  attached  to  it  that  I  could  not  solve.  •  •  •  Though 
General  Buell  sent  me  an  immense  amount  of  documents  relating  to  this  campaign,  I  could 
find  no  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  change  of  plan.  Afterward  I  saw  it  attributed  to 
Halleck,  which  I  knew  to  be  false,  and  I  noticed  he  never  corroborated  it.  It  is  strange 
that,  after  all  my  research,  it  has  rested  with  you  to  enlighten  me.  Money  cannot  pay  for 
the  plan  of  that  campaign.  I  doubt  not  Congress  •  *  •  will  show,  not  liberality,  but 
some  justice  in  the  matter. 

"  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"J.  T.  HEADLEY." 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  reported  (No.  339)  that  your  memorialist  did  furnish  the  plan  of  the  Tennessee 

-campaign,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Government ;  and  they  further  reported  that,  in 
view  of  her  highly  meritorious  services  throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  national  troubles, 
and  especially  at  that  epoch  of  the  war  to  which  her  memorial  makes  reference,  and  in 

■consideration  of  the  further  fact  that  all  the  expenses  incident  to  these  services  were  borne 
by  herself,  the  committee  believe  her  claim  to  be  just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  recognised  by 

-Congress. 

In  preferring  her  claim  for  originating  the  Tennessee  campaign,  your  memorialist  detracts 
■not  from  the  fame  of  any  one,  for,  so  far  as  she  is  aware,  no  one  has  ever  laid  claim  to  it ; 
and  she  has  carefully  examined  every  official  order,  letter,  and  telegram  hitherto  published 
in  connection  with  this  campaign.  And  she  now  submits,  hod  these  papers  your  memori- 
alist laid  before  the  Government — suggesting  the  Tennessee  campaign  in  advance  of  all 
others — been  the  work  of  one  in  tbe  military  or  naval  service,  would  he  not  have  been  her- 
alded as  the  foremost  strategist  of  the  war  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  commissioned  to  the 
highest  grade  of  the  service  and  insured  corresponding  pay  for  life  ?  In  the  name  of  all  that 
is  just  and  equal,  can  you  withhold  a  similar  recognition  from  one  on  whom,  in  the  hour 
of  the  nation's  desperate  emergency,  the  Government  relied,  because  not  trained  under  the 
rules  and  axioms  of  war  T 

Other  services  were  rendered  by  your  memorialist.  She  wrote  and  published  in  aid  of 
the  Union  from  tbe  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  its  close.  In  the  summer  of  1861  she  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  the  speech  of  Senator  Breckinridge,  delivered  in  the  July  session  of  Con- 
gress. Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  she  was  referred  by  the  Secre- 
tary, decided  to  circulate  a  large  edition  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  same  time  she  had  an 
agreement  to  write  other  pamphlets  in  aid  of  the  Union,  and  particularly  upon  the  power  of 
the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  ap- 
proval, and,  if  approved,  to  be  paid  their  value.  Under  this  agreement  the  second,  entitled 
''The  War  Powers  of  the  Government,"  was  submitted  to  the  Department  in  December,  1861 , 
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examined,  approved,  and  its  publication  ordered  ;  bat  she  was  requested  to  wait  for  settle- 
ment until  another  appropriation.  — *w  »4 
The  third,  entitled  "The  Relations  of  the  Revolted  Citizens  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment," was  written  to  meet  the  express  views  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  it  was  directly 
submitted,  and  by  him  approved  in  advance  of  publication.  At  his  request  she  prepared 
several  papers  on  the  colonization  of  the  freed  men,  a  measure  in  which  at  the  time  he 
evinced  great  interest  And  she  wrote  and  published  subsequently,  on  various  subjects,  as 
they  were  evoked  by  the  war,  and  throughout  the  struggle,  without  any  reference  to  pe- 
cuniary compensation. 

For  the  writing,  publishing,  and  circulation  of  these,  prepared  under  the  auspices  ot 
Government,  your  memorialist  presented  an  account  of  $6,750. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  with  whom  the  agreement  was  had,  having  left  the  Department, 
before  her  account  was  presented,  wrote  as  follows  to  Hon.  John  Tucker,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War: 

"Philadelphia,  January  16,  1863. 

"  Hon.  John  Tucker, 

" Assistant  Secretary  of  War : 
"  I  believe  Miss  Carroll  has  fairly  earned  and  ought  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
(16,750,)  and  if  you  will  pay  her  I  will  certify  to  such  form  as  you  may  think  necessary  as- 
a  voucher. 

"  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT." 

To  Assistant  Secretary  Watson,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  claim,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Philadelphia,  January  28, 1863. 

"All  my  interviews  with  Miss  Carroll  were  in  my  official  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  The  pamphlets  published  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  a  general  authority 
then  exercised  by  me  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  No 
price  was  fixed,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  treat  her  with  sufficient 
liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

"I  thought  them  then,  and  still  believe  they  were,  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  and 
that  she  fairly  earned  and  should  be  paid  the  amount  she  has  charged,  which  I  would  have 
allowed  in  my  official  capacity,  and  which  is  certified  as  reasonable  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country. 

"THOMAS  A.  8COTT." 

Assistant  (Secretary  of  War  Watson  subsequently  paid  $750  of  this  claim.  This 
amount  scarcely  sufficed  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  publications.  She  received  noth- 
ing for  the  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  yet  they  were  prepared  with  the  understand- 
ing she  would  be  compensated  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  Government. 

The  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  healthful  public  opinion  at  that  time  was  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  armies  in  the  field. 
As  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  public  sentiment  by  these  publications,  your  memorialist 
submits  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Militaiy  Committee  in  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  made  through  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  : 

"From  the  high  social  position  of  Miss  Carroll  and  her  established  ability  as  a  writer 
an  J  thinker,  she  was  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
behalf  of  liberty  and  the  Union.  That  it  was  felt  and  respected  in  Maryland  during  the 
darkest  hours  in  that  State's  history,  there  can  be  no  question.  Her  publications  through- 
out the  struggte  were  eloquently  and  ably  written  and  widely  circulated,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  and  invigorate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  in  Maryland  and  other  border  States.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  very  ablest  publications  of  the  time,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  publications 
were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  and  for  these  Miss  Carroll  pre- 
ferred a  claim  to  reimburse  her  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  these  publications,  which  ought 
to  have  been  paid." 
She  also  submits  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  at  that  period : 
Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1861 — 
"  I  have  this  moment,  1 1  o'clock  Saturday  night,  finished  reading  your  most  admirable  reply 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  And  now,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  only  time  to  thank  you 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  embody  for  the  use  of  others  so  much  sound  constitutional  doctrine 
and  so  many  valuable  historical  facts  in  a  form  so  compact  and  manageable.  The  Presi- 
dent received  a  copy  left  for  him,  and  requested  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your  able  sup- 
port. 

"This  delay  was  not  voluntary  on  my  part  For  some  time  past  my  time  and  mind  have 
been  painfully  engrossed  by  very  urgent  public  duties,  and  my  best  affections  stirred  by  the 
present  condition  of  Missouri,  my  own  neglected  and  almost  ruined  State.  And  this  is  the 
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reason  why  I  have  been  bo  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  perusing  your 
excellent  pamphlet. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"EDWARD  BATES." 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior : 

_  "Your  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  Senator  Breckinridge's  speech  is  full  and  conclu- 
sive. I  trust  tbis  reply  may  have  an  extended  circulation  at  the  present  time,  as  I  am  sure 
its  perusal  by  the  people  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 

"  Globe  Office,  August  8, 1861. 
"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  your  admirable  review  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge's speech.  I  have  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Especially  have  I  been  struck  with  its  very  in- 
genious and  just  exposition  of  the  constitutional  law,  bearing  on  the  President,  assailed  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  with  the  very  apt  citation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  disregarding  mere  legal  punctilio,  when  the  source  of  all  is  in  danger  of  des- 
truction. The  gradual  development  of  the  plot  in  the  South  to  overthrow  the  Union  is  also 
exceedingly  well  depicted  and  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  spoken  in  the  Senate,  your  ar- 
ticle would  have  been  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  complete  aud  masterly  refutation  of  Mr. 
B.'s  heresies.  Though  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Globe  might  preclude  the  publication  of 
the  review,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  been  denied  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  to  enjoy  what 
the  Globe  itself  has  not  been  privileged  to  contain. 

"I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SAM'LT.  WILLIAMS." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  Hon.  A.  S.  Diven,  of  New 
York,  said : 

"  A  specious  argument  in  favor  of  what  may  be  done  under  the  war-power  by  way  of  con- 
fiscation has  been  made.  *  *  Any  one  who  desires  to  see  it  answered  will  find  that  a 
clever  woman  has  done  it  completely.  *  *  The  same  one,  in  her  cleverness,  has  an- 
swered my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Bingham.] 

"A  Member.  What  is  her  name  ? 

"Mr.  Diven.  She  signs  herself,  in  her  pamphlet,  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  I  commend  her  an- 
swer on  the  doctrine  ot  the  war-power  to  those  who  have  been  following  that  phantom  and 
misleading  the  people;  and  I  commend  it  to  another  individual,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave 
a  most  learned  disquisition  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  against  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  imprison  men.  He  will  find  that  answered.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  The  French 
revolution  discovered  great  political  minds  in  some  of  the  French  women,  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  a  like  development  in  our  women." 

Judge  Diven  subsequently  addressed  the  following  letter  to  your  memorialist : 

"  Washington,  February  9, 1862. 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  note  of  the  Cth .  Your  pamphlet  I  have  read  with  satisfaction,  aa  I 
had  your  former  publication.  I  have  no  desire  to  appear  complimentary,  but  cannot  forbear 
the  expression  or  my  admiration  of  your  writings.  There  is  a  cogency  in  your  argument 
that  I  nave  seldom  met  with.  Such  maturity  of  judicial  learning  with  so  comprehensive 
and  concise  a  style  of  communication,  surprises  me.  Ladies  have  certainly  seldom  evinced 
ability  as  jurists — it  may  be  because  the  profession  was  not  their  sphere — but  you  have  satis- 
fied me  that  at  least  one  might  have  been  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Go  on,  madam,  in  aiding 
the  cause  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  talent ;  your  country  needs  the  labor  of  all  ber 
defenders.  If  the  time  will  ever  come  when  men  will  break  away  from  passion  and  return 
to  reason,  your  labors  must  be  appreciated.  Unless  that  time  soon  arives,  alas  for  this  Re- 
public !  I  have  almost  despaired  of  the  wisdom  of  men.  God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and 
my  trust  in  Him  is  left  me  as  a  ground  of  hope.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam, 
' '  Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  8.  DIVEN. 

Hon.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1852,  said  : 

"  I  have  never  read  an  abler  or  more  conclusive  paper  than  your  '  War-Power"  document 
in  all  my  reading,   Your  charges  are  very  reasonable." 

"Washington,  May  22,  1868. 
"  I  most  cheerfully  indorse  the  papers  respecting  your  publications  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  Mr.  Richard  8.  Coxe,  I  can  say,  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this 
District  or  in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  of  your  writings  I  entirely  concur,  as  with  other 
men  who  have  expressed  one.  I  regret  I  am  without  the  influence  to  serve  you  at  the  War 
Department,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has,  I  know,  the  highest  ap- 
preciation of  your  services  in  this  connection.  Judge  Collamer,  whom  I  regard  as  among 
the  firot  ui  living  statesmen  and  patriots,  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  your  publications  ;  and 
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indeed  I  bare  beard  bat  one  opinion  expressed  by  all  the  able  men  who  have  referred  to 
them. 

"  Sincerely,  yours, 

"R.  J.  WALKER. 

"  P.  S. — I  expect  shortly  to  control  a  monthly,  where  your  contributions  will  ever  find  a 
welcome  place,  especially  in  connection  with  the  war." 

Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  United  States  Senator  from  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  11th  September,  1862, 
wrote : 

"   *   •    "I  am  ignorant  of  tbe  value  in  money  of  the  articles  in  question.   I  believe 
they  were  eminently  useful  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  fully." 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  : 

"  From  the  opinions  of  able  men,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  all  confidence,  your  charges 
are  moderate." 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  the  New  York  bar,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1862,  said : 
"  Without  intending  to  express  any  assent  or  dissent  to  the  positions  therein  asserted,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to  their  merits  as  argumentative  com- 
positions, I  have  carefully  perused  Miss  Carroll's  pamphlets.  The  propositions  are  clearly 
stated,  the  authorities  relied  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  reasoning  is  natural,  direct, 
and  well  sustained,  and  framed  in  a  manner  extremely  well  adapted  to  win  the  reader's  as- 
sent,  and  thus  to  attain  the  object  in  view.  I  consider  the  charges  quite  moderate." 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1862,  said : 

"I  distinctly  recollect  that  I  thought  them  written  with  very  great  ability  and  research, 
and  as  Miss  Carroll  has  unquestionably  performed  her  part  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity 
and  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  that  of  the  Department,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  fulfilled  with 
liberauty." 

Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1862,  said: 
"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  publication  on  the  War-Powers  of  the  Government, 
and  it  certainly  exhibits  very  great  ability  and  research." 
Hon.  Horace  Binney,  sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1862,  said: 

"  No  publications  evoked  by  the  war  have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  They  exhibit  great 
ability  and  patient  investigation,  and  the  pamphlet  on  the  War-Powers  of  tbe  Government 
has  tbe  additional  merit  of  being  in  advance  of  any  similar  one,  and  rendered  a  timely  aud 
valuable  service  to  the  country." 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  late  United  States  Senator,  December  5,  1862,  said : 

"There can  be  no  question  of  tbe  great  intellectual  value  of  these  productions,  or  of  their 
eminent  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Were  I  Secretary  of  War  I  would  cheerfully 
pay  every  dollar  charged." 

Ex-Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  then  United  8tates  Senator,  February  5,  1863,  said: 

"  I  know  if  Secretary  Stanton  could  give  his  attention  to  your  business  matter  it  would  be 
settled  to  your  satisfaction ;  for  he  could  not  express  himself  stronger  than  he  has  done  to 
me  of  your  services  to  the  country.  And  President  Lincoln  has  talked  of  you  to  me  several 
times  in  the  same  way,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ablest  Unionists  in  Congress. 

"I  said  at  the  War  Department  to  Mr.  Watson  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to 
judge  of  the  money-value  of  literary  performances,  but  I  could  say  that  your  writings  had 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  Maryland  for  good,  and  that  your  defense  of  the  war  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  more  of  itself  to  elect  a  Union  man  as  my  successor  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  campaign-documents  put  together. 

"As  yon  know,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  In  any  way  I  possibly  can.  Your  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  I  sball  never  forget,  in  that  trying  ordeal,  such  as  no  other  man  in  this  country 
ever  went  through. " 

"  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  Mat  3,  1873. 
"Miss  Carroll  :    *    "   I  do  remember  well  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in  won- 
der and  admiration  at  your  papers  upon  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  legislating  for  the 
crisis.    •   •    •   In  this  connection  I  know  that  he  considered  your  opinions  sound,  and, 
coming  from  a  lady,  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  international  and  constitutional 

"EDGAR  COWAN." 

Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge  on  the  6th  of  December,  1864,  in  referring  to  the  part  performed 
in  the  civil  war  by  himself  and  your  memorialist,  writes : 

*  *  *  "  Is  it  not  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher,  ambition  to  prove  that  in  the  most  frightful 
times  and  through  long  years  a  single  citizen  had  it  in  his  power,  by  his  example,  his  voice, 
and  his  pen— by  courage,  by  disinterestedness,  by  toil,  to  become  a  real  power  in  the  State  of 
himself,  which  no  power  beside  could  wholly  disregard  T  And  have  not  you,  delicately  nur- 
tured woman  as  yon  are,  also  cherished  a  similar  ambition  and  done  a  similar  work  even  from 
a  more  difficult  position  T  *  •  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  propose  to 
publish  annals  of  this  revolution,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  spared  to  execute  that  purpose. 
"  Yonr  friend  and  servant, 

"  R.  J.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

"Dasville,  Ky." 
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Ton  memorialist  will  now  state  that  it  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that 
the  plan  for  opening  the  Mississippi  and  destroying  the  rebel  power  in  the  Southwest  was 
submitted  to  the  Government  in  November,  1861,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorial. 

2.  That  the  armies  advanced  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  decisive  position 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  as  pointed  ont  in  the  plan,  and  by  consequence  the 
Mississippi  was  opened  and  the  power  of  the  rebellion  effectually  broken. 

3.  That  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott,  through  whom  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, and  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  by  whom  the  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated, recognized  your  memorialist  as  its  author,  and  awarded  to  her  its  merit. 

4.  That  the  pamphlets  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  were  of  great 
value  to  the  Government,  and  her  charges  were  moderate,  and  should  have  been  fully  paid. 

5.  That  your  memorialist  gave  her  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  throughout  the  struggle,  and  it  was  understood  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Colonel  Scott,  as  well  as  by  your  memorialist,  that  the  Government  should  treat  her  with 
sufficient  liberality  to  compensate  her  for  any  service  she  might  render. 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  asks  you  to  make  the  service  she  rendered  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  the  basis  of  your  action,  and  reward  her  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  received. 

ANNA  ELLA  CARROLL. 

March  528,  1874. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Ei  U  acts  from  the  debates  in  Congress  in  1861-'62,  on  the  military  situation — The  Tennessee 
campaign — Preventing  bankruptcy,  and  foreign  intervention. 

In  the  House  op  Representatives,  December  16,  1861. 

Mr.  Wickliffe.  One  thing  I  do  know,  that  whenever  your  Army  moves  to  take  possession 
of  Columbus,  a  position  seized  and  fortified,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  you 
will  re  uire  every  soldier  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  take  that  place,  and  make  an  advance 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  When  the  Army  moves  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  campaign,  I  do  not  want  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  one-tenth  of  its  force  behind  to  pro- 
tect the  base  of  its  operations  in  this  campaign.  And  the  first  decisive  battle  that  is  to  be 
fought  in  this  campaign  against  the  rebel  army  will  be  fought  on  Kentucky  soil. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  the  people  are  willing  to  furnish  20,000  more  men  to  put  down  this  re- 
bellion, I  say  let  us  bid  them  God-speed  in  the  work.  We  know  there  is  necessity  for  a  very 
large  force  in  that  State.  There  is  a  large  confederate  army  at  Columbus  and  another  at 
Bowling  Green.  We.know  that  under  Zollicoffer,  Kentucky  is  invaded  through  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and   *   *   Humphrey  Marshall  is  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Kentucky  occupies  a  peculiar  situation  in  connection  with  our  public 
affairs.  *  *  She  is  not  only  invaded  by  armies  in  large  force  and  great  strength,  but  she 
has  the  elements  of  disorder  within  her  own  borders.  She  is  surrounded  by  hostile  forces  on 
three  sides  who  wish  to  make  her  Union  and  loyal  citizens  feel  the  full  force  of  their  wrath. 

*  *  Hence  she  is  subject  to  invasion  from  these  quarters.  "  *  Tou  want  men  famil- 
iar with  the  country,  wbo  have  that  sort  of  local  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  meet  this  in- 
vading insurrectionary  force. 

Mr.  Blair.  We  see  the  fact  plainly  as  the  Administration  can  see  it,  that  our  Armies  axe  not 
advancing,  and  that  we  have  never  met  the  enemy  except  when  the  enemy  was  in  an  over- 
whelming superior  numbers. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  misfortune  that  has  attended  us  heretofore  has  been  that  we  nave 
not  been  familiar  with  the  country  where  we  have  to  fight.  *  *  Our  base  of  operations  has 
got  to  be  Louisville. 

Mr.  Diven.  This  rebellion  must  be  put  down  speedily  or  it  will  wear  out  the  resources  of 
the  country.  *  *  Let  it  be  made  apparent  that  by  an  additional  force  in  Kentucky,  this 
rebellion  can  be  put  down  one  month  sooner.  No  better  economy  can  be  employed  than  by 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  in  Kentucky.  Suppose  it  will  be  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000, 
and  that  it  will  end  the  rebellion  one  month  sooner,  why  we  will  then  save  $30,000,000,  for  I 
believe  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  $30,000,000  per  month. 

The  question  with  me  is,  whether  granting  this  increase  of  appropriation  will  hasten  one 
hour  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  f 

Mr.  Wright.  If  the  great  battle  which  is  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  exist  or  not,  is  to  be  fought  in  Kentucky  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky,  I  think 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  force  raised  by 
Kentucky.  *  *  The  rebellion  has  now  assumed  such  formidable  proportions  we  most 
call  it  war— that  is  its  proper  and  legitimate  name,  •  *  *  and  in  its  issue  is  involved 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  power  of  man  for  self-government. 

Mr.  Conway.  The  report  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  tells  a  fearful  tale.  Nearly 
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two  millions  a  day  will  hardly  suffice  to  cover  oar  existing  expenditures.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  strong  men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  abstracted  from  the  laboring  population  to  con- 
sume and  be  a  tax  on  those  who  remain  to  work.  *  *  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  en- 
countered the  enemy  in  a  single  engagement  of  importance  in  which  we  have  had  an  un- 
questioned victory. 

Mr.  Th addetjs  Stevens.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  unless  the  expenses  are  greatly  cur- 
tailed, this  Government  can  possibly  go  on  over  six  months.  If  we  go  on  *  *  *  as  we 
are  doing  ■  ■  •  the  finances,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  whole  country, 
must  give  way,  and  thepeople  will  be  involved  in  one  general  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  engaged  now  in  the  greatest  war  the  world  ever  saw.  *  •  • 
The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  comparison 
with  the  preservation  of  this  great  Union.  »  •  •  Men  were  never  intrusted  with  such 
an  issue  as  we  are.  *  *  *  All  other  policies  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
rescue  of  our  country  from  the  perils  whicn  surround  it  on  every  side.  *  "  *  Make  sure 
von  give  us  and  our  posterity  a  homestead,  before  you  talk  about  the  smaller  policies.  *  *  * 
Your  homestead  is  in  question  to-day — mine — the  national  existence. 

In  the  Senate,  December  17,1861. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  a  battle  with  inferior  numbers — but  a  battle 
with  equal  or  superior  numbers,  a  well-contested,  bloody  battle  we  most  fight.  This  war 
cannot  draw  its  slow  length  along  until  spring.  There  must  be  a  decisive  stroke  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Gain  a  victory  before  England  send  her  armies  and  navies  upon  us,  and 
England  will  not  send  that  navy  nor  those  armies.  It  is  a  victory  we  want  and  a  victory 
we  must  have. 

Mr.  Grimes.  This  war  is  exceedingly  oppressive  upon  that  section  of  country  in  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  reside.  We  are  the  only  people  of  the  loyal  States  that  feels  this  war 
oppressively.   The  result  is  there  is  no  money  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Browning.  We  are  probably  on  the  very  verge  of  a  rupture  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  power  is  to  be  united  with  the  rebels  in  the  fierce 
struggle  against  us. 

In  the  HOUSE,  December  30,  1861. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  We  see  why  certain  leading  journals  in  England  sympathize 
with  the  South  and  suggest  means  to  evade  the  blockade  and  kindly  advise  us  to  settle 
peaceably  with  the  rebels.    "   I  doubt  not  she  will  use  every  means  in  her  power  to  open 
the  southern  ports.   The  most  surprising  thing  is  the  impertinent  interference  of  France. 

January  7,  1862. 

Mr.  Divens.  The  enemies  of  this  Government  began  long  since  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  success.  *  "  They  labored  to  create  prejudices  against  us  in  Europe.  They  had 
their  emissaries  in  every  capitol  of  Europe  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  traders  there  the  necessity,  in  case  of  a  separation,  of  their  siding  with 
the  South,  and  to  show  them  the  great  advantage  of  opening  the  southern  ports  to  free  trade 
with  them — and  thus  the  commercial  and  trading  mind  of  Europe  was  prepared  and  its 
sympathies  were  years  ago  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  this  struggle,  that  they  have 
been  secretly  bringing  upon  the  country.  The  seed  thus  .sown  had  grown,  and  the  com- 
mercial mind  of  England  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  South,  and  strong  expectations 
from  the  South.  That  state  of  feeling  existing,  every  circumstance  that  was  calculated  to 
provoke  them  against  the  North  would  be  seized  upon  and  the  most  would  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Keli.ev.  I  think  our  whole  course  of  action,  or  rather  inaction,  invites  them  to  de- 
clare war.  •  *  I  think  the  condition  of  this  Capitol  to-day  invites  war.  It  is  environed 
within  a  narrow  circle  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  And  yet,  sir,  that  short  river 
which  leads  to  the  Capitol  of  a  great  and  proud  country,  thus  defended  and  encircled  by 

Ktriot  troops,  is  so  thoroughly  blockaded  by  rebels,  that  the  Government,  though  its  army 
s  not  an  adequate  supply  of  forage,  cannot  bring  upon  it  a  peck  of  oats  to  feed  a  hungry 
horse.    *    *   Call  it  what  you  may,  it  is  a  sigh t  at  which  men  may  well  wonder. 
We  have  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 

We  have  spent  I  know  not  how  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  what  have  we  done  t  What 
one  evidence  of  determined  war  or  military  skill  have  we  exhibited  to  foreign  nations  or  to 
our  own  people  f  •  •  We  have  been  engaged  in  war  for  seven  months.  *  *  England 
does  respect  power.  "  *  Let  her  hear  the  shouts  of  a  victorious|army  "  *  and  Eng- 
land and  the  powers  of  the  continent  will  pause  with  bated  breath. 

Sir,  it  was  said  yesterday  the  last  day  had  come.  *  *  *  My  heart  has  felt  the  last 
day  of  our  dear  country  was  rapidly  approaching.  Before  we  have  achieved  a  victory,  we 
have  reached  bankruptcy.  We  are  to-day  flooding  the  country  with  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. In  ninety  days,  with  the  patriotism  of  the  people  paralyzed  by  the  inaction  of  onr 
great  Army,  *  *  *  the  funded  debt  of  the  country  will  depreciate  with  a  rapidity  that 
will  startle  us.  In  ninety  days  more  *  *  *  the  nations  of  the  world  will,  I  fear,  be 
justified  In  saying  to  us :  "  You  have  no  more  right  to  shut  up  the  cotton-fields  of  the  world 
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by  a  vaia  and  fruitless  endeavor  to  reconquer  the  territory  now  in  rebellion  than  China  or 
Japan  has  to  wall  themselves  in."  And  in  the  eyea  of  international  law,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and,  I  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  history,  tbey  will  be  justified  in  breaking  our 
blockade  and  giving  to  the  rebels  means  and  munitions  of  war.  *  *  •  But,  sir,  in  leas 
than  ninety  days,  to  come  back  to  the  point  of  time,  we  shall  be  advancing  to  the  month  of 
April,  when  northern  men  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ship 
Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Looking  at  the  period  of  ninety  days,  I  say  it  is 
not  a  double  but  a  triple  edged  sword  approaching,  perhaps,  the  single  thread  of  destiny  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  our  country  hangs.  Bankruptcy  and  miasmatic  pestilence  are  sure  to 
come  with  the  lapse  of  that  period,  and  foreign  war  may  add  its  horrors  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Wright.  We  are  gasping  for  life.  This  great  Government  is  upon  the  brink  of  a 
volcano  which  is  heaving  to  and  fro,  and  we  are  not  certain  whether  we  exist  or  not. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Conkling.  In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  repub- 
lic is  threatened — when,  in  all  human  probability,  the  next  thirty  days  will  decide  forever 
whether  the  Union  is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  or  whether  it  is 
to  go  down,  and  constitutional  liberty  is  to  perish,  *  *  *  at  this  time  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  economize  the  energies  of  the  Treasury. 

Ik  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  Why,  sir,  you  can  be  borne  all  over  this  country  upon  a 
wave  of  popular  murmur  against  the  Government  at  this  time,  and  I  must  say,  too,  in  re- 
gard to  the  men  controlling  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  country,  *  *  *  it 
springs  from  that  deep  disappointment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  have  poured  out 
five  hundred  thousand  men  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  who  see  no  results. 
They  see  no  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  country ;  they  see  no  plans  ;  they  read  of 
no  victories. 

In  the  House,  January  13,  1863. 

Mr.  Dawes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  $2,000,000  every  day  to  support  the  Army  in  the  field. 
One  hundred  millions  have  thus  been  expended  since  we  met  here  in  December,  upon  an 
Army  in  repose.  What  they  will  be  when  that  great  day  shall  arrive  when  our  eyes  may 
be  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  Army  in  action,  I  do  not  know.  •  •  •  What  it  may 
cost  to  put  down  this  rebellion  I  care  very  little,  provided  it  may  be  pat  down.  *  • 
When  the  history  of  these  times  shall  have  been  written,  it  will  be  doubtful  on  whom  the 
guilt  will  rest  most  heavily— upon  bim  who  conspired  to  destroy,  or  npon  him  who  has 
proved  incompetent  to  preserve  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  •  •  • 
Amid  all  these  things,  is  it  strange  the  public  Treasury  trembles  and  staggers  like  a  strong 
man  with  a  great  burden  upon  him  f 

Sir,  that  man  beneath  an  exhausted  receiver,  gasping  for  breath,  is  not  more  helpless  to- 
day than  the  Treasury  of  this  Government.  •  •  »  Without  income  from  your  custom- 
houses, from  your  land-sales,  from  any  source  whatever,  to  sustain  the  Treasury-notes  you 
are  now  issuing,  they  are  already  beginning  to  fall  in  the  market.  Already  they  are  sold 
at  five  per  cent,  discount  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers.  Six  per  cent,  my  friend  near 
me  says.  •  •  •  Sixty  days  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  bring  about  a  consumma- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this  state  of  things 
sixty  days  longer,  and  an  ignominious  peace  is  upon  this  country,  and  at  our  very  doors. 

January  14,  1862. 

Mr.  Julian.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  great  model  republic  of  the  world  is  in  the  throes 
of  death.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  judgment-days  of  history.  *  •  •  Mr.  Seward,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  May  6,  admits  that  "  the  object  of  this  rebellion  is  to  create  a  nation 
built  upon  the  principle  that  African  slavery  is  a  blessing,  to  be  extended  over  this  conti- 
nent at  whatever  sacrifice."    •   •   •   We  are  still  in  imminent  peril  of  foreign  war. 

•  •  •  What  is  it  that  has  called  into  deadly  conflict  from  the  walks  of  peace  more  than 
a  million  of  men,  brethren  and  kindred,  and  the  joint-heirs  of  a  common  heritage  of  lib- 
erty T    •  •    *    The  solemn  issue  of  life  and  death  must  be  disposed  of  upon  its  merits. 

*  *  *  In  the  beginning  neither  the  administration  nor  the  people  foresaw  the  magnitude 
of  this  struggle. 

January  15,  1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Unless  we  propose  to  ignominiously  back  down  from  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  every  man,  I  suppose,  in  this  House  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
This  resolution  is  to  assure  the  country,  which  has  an  impatience  which  is  becoming 
chronic  that  whatever  the  Army  may  be  doing,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have 
not  hutted  nor  gone  into  winter  quarters. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  There  are  two  dangers  which  threaten  the  Union.  One  is  a  foreign 
war— the  other  dissensions  among  its  friends.  *  •  Foreign  war  wonld  possibly  secure 
the  present  position  of  the  rebellious  States.  *  *  Its  worst  effect  would  be  to  fix  their 
boundaries  where  they  now  stand.    *  * 
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Mr.  Campbell.  How  long  will  it  be,  Id  the  judgment  of  this  House,  before  a  hostile  foe 
will  strike  at  the  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  high  seas  ?  *  *  How  long  will  it  be 
before  sbe  attempts  to  drive  onr  commerce  from  the  ocean  f 

Mr.  Crittenden.  We  are  guarding  against  a  foreign  war  by  these  appropriations.  *  * 
We  hare  a  more  formidable  and  more  important  war.  *  *  It  is  waged  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  the  life  of  the  country  depends  upon  it  *  *  We  have  not  money 
enough  to  carry  on  the  war  *  *  which  demands  of  us  the  defense  of  our  country  and 
our  whole  Government. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  Nothing  in  the  future,  if  we  can  prophecy  that  which  will  come  to  pass, 
and  from  indications  of  the  present,  than  that  we  shall  need  protection  against  foreign 
powers. 

January  20,  1862. 

Mr.  Wright.  There  is  one  great  abiding  and  powerful  issue  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
issue  whether  the  country  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  saved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  utterly 
and  entirely  annihilated.  With  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  question  of  national  existence,  of  life 
or  death.  •  *  The  great  heart  of  Pennsylvania  is  beating  to-day  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  ;  *  *  it  is  to  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  liberty  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  fathers  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land,  or  whether  chaos  and 
desolation  shall  blot  out  the  country  and  Government  forever. 

In  the  Senate,  January  22,  1862. 

Mr.  Wade.  But,  sir,  though  the  war  lies  dormant,  still  there  is  war,  and  it  is  not  in* 
tended  that  it  shall  remain  in  this  quiescent  state  much  longer.  The  committee  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  belong  are  determined  *  *  that  it  shall  move,  and  move  with  energy. 
If  Congress  will  not  give  us  or  give  themselves  power  to  act  with  efficiency  in  war,  we 
must  confide  everything  to  the  executive  government,  and  let  them  usurp  everything,  if 
you  would  not  fix  your  machinery  so  that  you  might  advise  with  me  and  act  with  me. 
*    *   *    I  would  act  independent  of  you,  and  you  might  call  it  what  you  please. 

This  is  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  measures  that  we  are  to  sit  in  secrecy 
upon  look  to  that  end  and  none  other.  No  measure  rises  in  importance  above  that  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  We  stand  here  for  the  people,  and  we 
act  for  them.  *  *  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  any  secrecy  which,  in  the 
consideration  of  war  measures,  we  may  deem  it  proper  to  adopt.  It  is  as  proper  for  us  as 
it  is  for  the  general  in  the  field,  as  it  is  for  your  cabinet  ministers,  to  discuss  matters  in  se- 
cret when  they  pertain  to  war. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis.  Secession  now  has  reduced  your  republic,  its  power,  its  character, 
and  its  moral  influence  to  contempt  all  over  the  world.  This  Government  is  struggling  for 
its  existence — it  is  a  life  and  death  struggle,  whether  its  laws  be  executed  or  not.  *  •  The 
people  will  give  their  blood  and  their  lives  to  carry  on  this  war,  longer  than  they  will  give 
their  money,  but  will  eventually  become  tired  of  both  contributions.  *  *  No  man  has 
been  able  to  say  whether  to-morrow's  sun  would  shine  upon  the  re-establishment  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  whether  the  Government  would  ever  rally  the  energy  and  power 
and  means  and  men  enough  to  reconstruct  it. 

IN  THE  House,  January  22,  1862. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  The  enemies  of  free  government  predicted  with  the  utmost 
confidence  the  overthrow  of  this  Union  by  internal  dissensions.  *  Eighty  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  seemed  to  belie  their  predictions.  We  were  establishing  on  a  firm  basis 
the  great  truths  proclaimed  by  our  fathers.  *  *  If  we  meet  and  conquer  in  this  dreadful 
issue,  it  will  produce  benefits  which  will  compensate  for  all  it  costs.  It  will  give  to  this 
nation  centuries  of  peace,  and  conssitutional  freedom.  *  •  They  have  a  vast  country  to 
overrun.  •  *  Every  means  in  the  power  of  nature  must  be  exhausted  before  our  sacred 
duty  is  abandoned.  *  *  If  the  Government  submits,  it  *  *  loses  its  character  and 
ceases  to  be  a  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  *  *  If  no  other  means  were  left 
to  save  the  republic,  I  believe  we  have  the  power  *  *  to  declare  a  dictator,  without  con- 
fining our  choice  to  any  officer  of  the  Government.  Rather  than  the  nation  should  perish, 
I  would  do  it.  Rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved — nay,  rather  than  see  one  star  stricken 
from  its  banner— I  would  say  do  it  now.  •  •  Remember  that  every  day's  delay  costs  the 
nation  $1,5(10,000  and  hundreds  of  lives.  •  *  What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  in  authority.  Their  mistakes  may  bring  mourning  upon  the  land  and  sorrow  to  many 
a  fireside.  *  *  "If  we  cannot  save  our  honor,  save  at  least  the  lives  and  treasure  of  the 
nation." 

IN  THE  Senate,  January  28,  1862. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.  We  have  assembled  large  armies.  It  is  expected  that  these  armies 
are  to  move.  The  public  voice  demands  action.  They  have  to  move  over  large  spaces  of 
country :  railways  must  be  a  great  means  of  transportation  for  them.  *  *  The  object  is 
to  concentrate  our  forces   *    "   without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  anybody,  or  letting 
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these  troops  know  where  they  are  to  fro,  or  how  many  are  to  go.  "  *  The  purpose  of  the 
Government  in  wishing  to  have  power  over  the  railways  of  the  country  is,  to  be  enabled  to 
move  the  armies  of  the  United  States  daring  the  next  row  months,  *  "  to  move  them  by 
the  will  of  the  Government,  in  such  numbers  as  it  pleases  and  where  it  pleases.   *  * 

Mr.  Wade.  The  Secretary  of  War  does  not  want  to  take  possession  of  these  railroads 
permanently,  bat  for  certain  expeditions,  to  give  energy  to  the  Department,  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  cause.  *  *  One  of  oar  undoubted  powers  is  to  seize  all  the  railroads  in  this  nation, 
if  the  Government  wants  them  for  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  •  •  All 
I  want  is  to  regulate  by  law  that  power  the  Executive  already  has.  *  *  Look  at  the  com- 
laints  against  the  President  because  he  has  undertaken  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus.   *  * 

i*  astify  the  President  in  all  he  has  done,  because  be  acted  from  an  overruling  necessity. 
Ir.  Garrett  Davis.  I  have  in  my  imagination  fancied  this  Union  subsisting  for  a  thou* 
sand  years,  extending  through  the  centuries  that  numbered  the  history  of  Carthage,  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  It  was  to  me  the  most 
grievous  disappointment  •  *  that  this  Union  in  the  first  century  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  should  be  broken  up.  *  *  I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  bring 
back  this  Union  and  place  it  upon  the  firm  foundation  it  occupied  before  these  Southern  dis- 
contents rocked  it  to  its  base. 

In  the  House,  January  28,  1862. 
Mr.  Spalding.  We  were  never  in  greater  peril  than  this  moment.  •  *  But,  sir,  I  will 
not,  I  dare  not,  I  hope  none  of  us  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  performing  every 
duty  devolved  on  us  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  national  affairs.  The  bill  before  us  is  a  war 
measure — a  measure  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice  "  "  to  meet  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands upon  the  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Army  and  Navy  until  they  can  make  a  vigorous 
advance  ■  *  and  crush  the  rebellion.  *  1  •  Extraordinary  means  must  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  save  our  Government  and  preserve  our  nationality.  *  *  This  bill  is  a  Gov- 
ernment measure.  *  *  By  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  get  these  notes  en* 
graved,  printed,  and  signed  ready  for  use,  all  other  means  at  his  command  and  in  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  exhausted.  This  measure,  then,  is  presented  under  the  highest  prerogative  of 
the  Government. 

The  Army  and  Navy  now  in  the  service  must  be  paid.  They  must  be  supplied  with  food, 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  ell  other  material  of  war,  to  render  them  effective.  * 

Having  exhausted  other  means  of  sustaining  the  Government,  this  measure  is  brought  as 
the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  the  present  exigency  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Treas- 
ury. *  "  With  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  Government,  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war.  *  *  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied  from  some  source  or  the  Govern- 
ment must  stop  payment  in  a  few  days.  *  *  A  loan  put  upon  the  market  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  United  States  stocks,  to  be  followed  by  other  large  loans,  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  favorable  mode  of  maintaining  the  Government  at  the  present  time.  *  "  The 
situation  of  the  country  is  now  different  from  what  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  circum- 
stances have  changed,  and  the  Secretary  and  Congress  will  find  it  necessary  to  conform  their 
action  to  what  can  be  done  and  not  what  they  would  like  to  do  were  it  otherwise  practicable. 

*  *  With  a  navy  and  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  requiring  with 
the  other  expenses  of  the  Government  an  average  daily  expenditure  of  more  than  $  1 ,600,000, 
this  new  system  of  banking  will  not  afford  the  relief  in  time  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  demands  made  upon  him.  *  *  The  tables  from  the  Census  Bureau  show 
that  the  true  value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  within  the  United  States  is 
§16,000,000,000.   "    *   This  is  the  capital  on  which  yonr  Treasury  notes  and  bonds  rest. 

*  *  Congress  is  clothed  with  this  mighty  power  to  sustain  the  nation  at  this  time.  *  * 
The  exercise  of  the  power  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
nation  at  this  time.  "  *  The  life  of  the  nation  is  in  peril,  and  all  that  we  hare,  and  alt 
that  we  hope  for  must  be  devoted  to  maintain  its  existence.  *  *  An  early  and  successful 
advance  of  our  armies  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  we  need  such  an  advance  to  sustain 
the  financial  credit  of  the  Government;  we  need  it  to  prevent  foreign  intervention  ;  we  need 
it  to  rouse  the  flagging  energies  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  we  need  it  to  vindicate  the 
courage  and  invincibility  of  our  brave  soldiers. 

Mr.  Sheffield.  It  requires  our  coolest,  ripest  judgment  to  consider  the  means  to  put 
down  this  rebellion.  *  *  Popular  government  is  now  on  trial,  and  in  its  success  la  in- 
volved the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  better,  far  better,  that  every  loyal  man 
at  the  North  should  be  slain  than  that  this  rebellion  should  not  be  suppressed.  The  genera- 
tions of  future  centuries  will  look  back  to  this  period  of  our  history  and  calculate  the  effect 
of  our  conduct  upon  human  civilisation.  *  It  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  civil- 
ized world,  not  only  the  men  of  this  generation  but  to  the  men  of  all  future  times,  that  this 
Government  should  not  be  overthrown.  Our  people  desire  it  to  be  put  down.  They  would 
sooner  have  all  their  property  consumed  and  every  man  slain  on  the  battle-field,  *  * 
than  submit  to  this  lawless  power  of  rebel  hosts. 

January  29,  1868. 

Mr.  Gurley.  When  a  few  more  months  have  gone  by  it  would  be  no  strange  thing  if  the 
southern  confederacy  should  be  acknowledged  by  foreign  powers,  and  when  that  takes  place, 
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if  ever,  our  Government  will  stand  before  the  civilized  world,  not  only  humiliated,  bnt  utterly 
disgraced.  *  *  If  we  would  have  the  moral  support  of  this  world,  we  must  strike  boldly 
for  victory.  *  *  Remember  this  contest  must  close,  either  in  the  ruin  of  a  republic  that 
has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  best  men  of  the  world  with  admiration,  and  possibly  the  destruction 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America,  "  *  or  in  the  renewed  stability  of  our  cherished 
institutions.  *  *  Our  army  has  been  five  months  getting  ready  fur  its  realization.  *  * 
The  people  everywhere  are  imploring  for  and  demanding  active  movements  against  the 
rebels  in  the  South.  *  *  Sir,  it  is  a  Berious  question  with  many  honest  minds,  whether  this 
Congress  and  Government  and  this  great  nation  are  not  to-day  sleeping  upon  a  volcano. 
Murmurs  deep  and  strong  are  everywhere  coming  up  from  the  people  against  the  inaction 
of  our  army. 

"  *  Meanwhile  the  public  Treasury  is  being  drained  for  their  support :  the  fleets  of 
three  powerful  nations  are  nearing  our  shores,  and  if  our  military  do  not  rouse  themselves 
to  speedy  action,  *  *  these  fleets  may  make  a  visit  to  our  southern  coasts  *  *  and 
announce  to  us  that  cotton  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Europe,  and  the  blockade  must  con- 
tinue no  longer. 

•  *  All  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  the  contingency  of  continued  inactivity  •  * 
highly  probable.  But  "  *  the  new  Secretary  of  War.  a  man  who,  if  report  speak  truly, 
is  like  brave  Ben.  Wade  of  Ohio,  a  good  combination  of  Old  Hickory  and  Zack  Taylor,  * 

*  will  push  on  the  war  with  all  the  vigor  that  characterized  the  people  in  raising  so  vast, 
so  mighty  an  army. 

January  'AO,  18C2. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cox.  General  McClellan  intended  first  to  have  General  Buell  get  the  Tennessee 
Railroad ;  that  for  this  end  he  has  given  all  bis  energies  to  aid  him  *  *  When  General 
Buell  took  command  he  found  his  troops  straggliug  and  scattered.  He  had  to  gather  them 
and  concentrate  and  form  them  into  regiments.  *  *  I  speak  knowingly  when  I  declare 
to  this  Congress  and  the  people  that  no  delay  of  General  Buell's  movements  is  attributable 
to  any  orders  from  General  McClellan  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  ordered  him  *  *  not  to 
lose  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  to  seize  the  Tennessee  Railroad, 
to  the  end  that  not  only  shall  Eastern  Tennessee  be  opened  to  the  Army  and  Union,  *  * 
but  to  the  grand  aim  to  cut  off  this  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac,  not  alone  from  the  line  of 
their  supplies,  bnt  from  the  line  of  their  retreat.  •  "  In  fear  for  the  fate  of  Memphis, 
General  Beauregard  is  hurried  out  to  Columbus,  Ey.,  to  avert  the  northern  avalanche  which 
impends  there,  while  Buell  is  drawing  with  consummate  skill  his  fatal  line  around  the  con- 
federates, as  the  lines  have  been  drawn  in  Virginia.  "  *  Thousands  of  our  people  now 
regard  with  dampened  spirit  and  sad  silence  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  they  are  almost 
dismayed  by  our  terrible  present  and  still  more  unpropitious  future.  But  what  *  *  if  the 
masses  of  the  Union  are  to  be  quenched  T  We  shall  lose  our  place  among  the  nations,  our 
relative  importance  on  the  globe,  our  physical  independenee,  our  weight  in  the  equilibrium 
of  powers,  our  frontiers,  alliances,  ana  geography.  *  *  *  These  make  up  the  immortal- 
ity of  a  nation.  *  *  *  He  who  remains  silent  when  such  interests  are  at  stake  is  treach- 
erous to  his  land  and  to  his  God. 


January  31,  1862. 

Mr.  Sargent.  Had  not  the  Trent  embroglio  admitted  of  a  peaceful  solution,  •  *  • 
this  day,  as  we  sit  here,  the  first  blow  would  have  been  struck  (by  Great  Britain)  and  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  sealed.  "  *  •  To-day  we  are  trying  to  provide  means  to  pay, 
or  secure  to  be  paid,  a  debt  of  $1,000,000,000  on  account  of  this  war,  of  which  we  have  but 
just  commenced  the  first  campaign.  *  *  •  The  hostile  feeling  toward  this  country  which  • 
seized  upon  the  late  trivial  affair  still  exists,  and  I  say  here  that  there  is  danger  of  a  war 
until   *    *   England  is  incapable  of  giving  or  we  of  receiving  au  insult. 

February  3, 1862. 

Mr.  Wicklifpe.  Look,  sir,  at  the  condition  of  Kentncky  at  the  beginning  of  this  session. 
*  *  Do  we  know  how  soon  General  Thomas  will  make  an  assault  upon  Bowling  Green  7 
He  will  be  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  at  every  gap  upon  his  line  to  prevent  his  rear 
being  annoyed  or  cut  off  from  communications.  We  want  men  from  our  own  State.  They 
know  the  fastnesses  of  the  mouutains.  They  know  all  the  country,  and  will  be  better  guards 
there  than  any  others.  "  *  We  have  information  that  General  Beauregard  and  fifteen 
thousand  of  his  trained  bands  have  gone  to  Kentucky  to  unite  with  the  forces  now  there, 
against  us. 

February  4,  1862. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Unless  the  people  can  and  will  stand  by  the  national  credit  and  sustain 
it  by  such  overwhelming  majorities  as  to  silence  opposition,  then  the  experiment  of  free 
representative  government  must  melt  in  the  thin  air.  "  *  The  nation's  credit  cannot  be 
maintained  by  force  unless  the  majority  of  the  people,  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  the  nation's 
lite,  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  any  and  all  needful  legislation. 
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Mr.  RoscoE  Conkling.  I  was  saying  what  the  people  mast  know  about  the  use  of  their 
money.  *  *  They  simply  want  to  know  that  the  people's  servants  are  using  the  people's 
money  and  the  nation's  army  to  hnrl  swift  destruction  upon  the  nation's  foes.  *  *  Un- 
less we  appeal  to  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  country  with  an  adequate  policy  we  can  get 
no  money,  we  ought  not  get  it,  we  shall  not  deserve  it 

Debts  funded  or  liquidated  up  to  January,  1862   (306, 000, 000 

The  floating  debt   200, 000, 000 

The  required  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  July  1   300, 000, 000 


806,000,000 

This  last  item  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  day  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  If 
145,000,000  a  month  is  taken  as  a  estimate,  it  will  be  9225,000,100.  *  *  The  Secretary 
of  War  says,  that  718,512  men  have  taken  the  field.  *  *  Every  one  of  this  multitude 
of  soldiers  is  entitled  to  at  least  thirteen  dollars,  besides  subsistence  and  bounties.  •  *  * 
There  has  been  no  such  occasion  presented,  no  such  demand  made  upon  a  nation  during  the 
life-time  of  the  human  race.  The  history  of  free  government,  the  history  of  America,  the 
history  of  constitutional  liberty,  begins  or  ends  now.  *  "  Our  destiny  is,  without  an 
ally  in  the  world,  with  the  nations  banded  against  us,  to  hold  fast  a  continent  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest,  guiltiest  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Pike.  Who  knows  what  course  this  business  shall  take  in  the  next  ninety  days  T 
With  ns  here  it  is  a  matter  of  guess-work.  We  are  the  money-partners  in  this  Government 
concern ;  *  *  still  nobody  is  allowed  to  know  anything  about  it.  *  *  If  the  plan 
shadowed  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cox.]  who  spoke  *  *  for  the  com- 
manding general,  is  really  to  be  adopted,  the  sooner  we  supply  ourselves  with  the  money 
we  want  the  better  for  the  Treasury.  *  *  The  anaconda  scheme  *  *  is  to  surround, 
cut  off  communications  with  the  world,  and  wait  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  disease  is 
wasting  our  uoble  Army,  and  uneasiness  is  increasing  iu  every  portion  of  the  loyal  States. 
*  *  The  Secretary  of  War,  on  whom  the  country  now  leans  with  entire  confidence,  I  trust- 
ingly believe  that  his  strong  will  and  clear  head  shall  prove  sufficient  "  *.  in  this  time  of 
great  distress.  *  *  The  Army  will  respond  with  enthusiasm,  and  victories,  which  are  the 
best  financiers  in  these  days,  will  be  the  happy  result.  *  *  The  next  sixty  days  are  to 
be  the  nation's  opportunity  to  re-assert  itself. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  is  humiliating  to  me  is  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  not  able  to 
make  loans  of  money  from  foreign  countries.    It  cannot  be  done.    *    *   I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  government  in  Europe  that  we  can  expect  to  make  any  advance  to  us  in  a  loan 
to  carry  on  the  war.    *    *    We  must  rely  solely  upon  our  own  element  of  strength  and 
power.    *    *   The  question  of  liberty  itself  is  at  stake.    *    *   When  the  people  see  that 
something  is  to  be  done  they  will  furnish  their  money  to  the  Government  as  readily  as  they 
have  their  men.    *    *   I  think  the  indications  are,  especially  at  the  War  Department,  that 
something  will  be  done.    *    *    I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  the  faith  of  the  people.   *    *   I  want  something  done  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  Administration  is  in  earnest,  and  has  a  definite  plan  which  it  has  to  work  out.     *  * 
The  time  for  mysterious  utterances  about  a  movement  that  is  in  the  wind,  or  seen,  or  heard, 
or  whispered,  and  gave  a  little  hope  at  the  time,  is  passed  by.   *   *    I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  goes  to  New  York,  will  say   *    "    there  is  to  be  a  great 
movement  within  such  a  time,  and  inspire  the  bankers  with  the  hope  that  the  good  time  is 
coming  within  fifteen  days,    *   *   but  the  people  want  action  in  the  administration  in  the 
military  department  of  the  Government    *        How,  and  when,  and  the  mode  I  say  nothing; 
about,  but  there  must  be  action  everywhere.    *    ■   The  people  will  then  become  inspired 
with  the  belief  that  the  rebellion  will  be.  put  down  before  harvest,  and  they  will  pour  out 
their  money  like  water. 

In  the  Senate,  February  4,  1862. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  sir,  is  the  Senate  prepared  to-day  to  say  that  it  will  enter  upon  an 
enterprise — enter  upou  the  construction  of  mail-clad  steamers  designed  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  war  to  have  a  bearing  simply  upon  this  rebellion,  which  are  not  to  be  completed  for 
the  next  twelve  months  7  Sir,  if  this  whole  thing  is  not  brought  to  an  end  in  the  next  six 
months,  the  nation  will  be  beyond  the  hope  of  relief. 

Mr.  Grimes.  You  all  know  that  Great  Britain  has  now  the  Warrior  and  Hero  ready  for 
use.  We  were  told  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Warrior  was  coming  to  our  coast — a  large,  im- 
mense frigate,  which,  according  to  naval  authorities,  is  a  complete  success,  and  preparations 
have  been  made  for  building  a  great  many  more. 

February  5,  1862. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  manifest  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
an  amount  of  not  less  than  9700,000,000.  *  "  This  is  more  than  four  times  the  aggrearate 
currency  of  the  country ;  it  is  more  than  the  government  of  Great  Britain  bore  in  her  strug- 
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gle  with  Napoleon.  "  *  It  is  more  than  any  country  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  at- 
tempted to  carry.  Thera  Is  nothing  like  it  in  history.  *  •  No  nation  ever  attempted  it 
or  approached  it,  never  for  any  length  of  time. 


Mr.  Sherman.  That  this  condition  of  affairs  is  exciting  attention  abroad  and  at  home  is 
true.  I  have  here  an  extract  from  a  recent  English  paper,  in  which  they  speak  of  this  very 
condition  of  affairs.  Our  friends  across  the  water  are  now  looking  into  all  our  deficiencies 
and  all  our  difficulties.  Here  is  a  remarkable  statement  from  the  government  organ,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Lord  PalmSVston : 

"  The  monetary  intelligence  from  America  is  of  the  most  important  kind  ;  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  not  an  agreeable  prospect,  but  it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
American  finance. 

"  What  a  strange  tale  does  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  paBt  twelve  months  un- 
fold .'  What  a  striking  moral  does  it  not  point.  Never  before  was  the  world  dazzled  by  a 
career  of  more  reckless  extravagance.  Never  before  did  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state 
make  such  gigantic  strides  toward  effecting  its  own  ruin."— (London  Post,  January  15,  1662. ) 

And  you  afi  have  probably  read  the  recent  extract  in  the  London  Times,  iu  which  our 
country  is  denounced  in  the  most  unmitigated  language  that  is  too  offensive  to  be  read  in 
the  Senate. 

I  merely  quote  these  matters  to  show  you  that  our  financial  condition  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  governments.  It  is  an  element  of  weakness,  and  they  count  upon  it  in  all 
the  political  questions  that  will  arise  in  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days,  or  the  next  y  ear.  They 
look  at  this  vast  expenditure  as  a  dangerous  element,  as  a  reason  why  we  cannot  succeed  in 
this  contest,  and  as  a  reason  why  they  should  interfere  in  it.  *  "  *  I  do  not  show  these 
facts,  which  are  plain  and  palpable  on  their  face,  in  order  to  impair  our  public  credit.  What 
I  state  is  known  to  every  money-lender  in  this  land.  There  is  not  a  bank  or  a  broker  who 
does  not  know  these  facts  as  well  as  I  do.  I  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  *  •  "  Indeed,  I  cannot  contemplate  the  condition  of  my  country,  if 
it  shall  be  dissevered  and  divided.  Take  the  loyal  States  as  they  now  stand,  and  look  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  regard  two  hostile  confederacies  stretching  along  for  two 
thousand  miles  across  the  continent  *  *  *  Do  you  not  know  the  normal  condition  of 
affairs  would  be  eternal  war,  everlasting  war.  Two  nations  of  the  same  blood,  of  the  same 
lineage,  of  the  same  spirit,  cannot  occupy  the  same  continent,  much  less  stand  side  by  side 
as  rival  nations,  dividing  rivers  and  mountains  for  their  boundaries.  *  *  •  Rather  than 
yield  to  traitors  or  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  rather  than  bequeath  to  the  next  gene- 
ration a  broken  Union,  and  an  interminable  civil  war,  I  would  light  the  torch  of  fanaticism 
and  destroy  all  that  the  labor  of  the  two  generations  has  accumulated.  *  *  *  If  you  can 
show  me  the  reason  by  which  the  present  expenditures  can  be  maintained  by  our  national 
Government,  yon  show  the  means  to  success,  to  honor,  to  glory,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  credit  of  this  Government  is  sinking  daily  under  our 
feet  *  *  Why,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time,  and  not  far  back,  when  the  credit  of  this 
Government  stood  high,  when  it  would  command  its  millions ;  but  to-day,  with  $40,000,000 
dne  the  people,  of  which  the  Government  is  unable  to  pay  one  red  cent,  we  propose  to  issue 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  paper  money,  and  make  that 
paper  money  a  legal  tender.  We  are  going  to  spend  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
a  rear  and  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  way  to  obtain  that  money,  and  it  will  take  a  long 
process  to  reach  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry  up  the  credit  of  this  Government,  to  boast  of  it,  or 
talk  of  it,  unless  we  perfor  m  the  acts  necessary  to  sustain  and  uphold  it.  If  there  is  one  thing, 
more  than  another,  that  we  need  to  show  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is,  that  we  are  ready 
to  make  some  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  state 
that  the  Government  is  now  indebted  $40,000,000,  and  has  no  means  of  paying  it.  I  presume 
the  Government  will  need  in  the  next  six  months  $300,000,000.  The  question  is,  how  is  the 
Government  to  raise  this  amount  of  money  t  Sir,  you  cannot  raise  $300,100,000  by  taxation, 
and  the  Government  cannot  get  along  without  it 


Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Congress  at  the  extra  session  authorized  the  loan  of  $250,000,- 
000 ;  $100,000,000  of  this  was  token  at  7  ft  par  cent.,  and  $50,000,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds 
at  a  discount  of  over  $5,000,000 ;  $50,000,000  were  used  in  demand-notes  payable  in  coin, 
leaving  $50,000,000  undisposed  of.  Before  the  banks  had  paid  much  of  this  last  loan 
they  broke  down  under  it  and  suspended  specie  payments.  They  have  continued  to  pay 
the  loan,  not  in  coin,  but  in  demand-notes  of  the  Government  *  *  But  the  last  was 
paid  yesterday,  and  on  the  same  day  the  banks  refused  to  receive  them.  They  must  now 
sink  to  depreciated  currency.  The  remaining  $50,000,000  the  Secretary  has  been  unable 
to  negotiate,  "  •  and  there  is  now  a  floating  debt  of  at  least  $180,000,(  OX  The  Secre- 
tary intended  to  use  the  balance  of  this  authorized  loan  in  paying  it  out  to  creditors  in 
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notes  of  ;  that  becoming  known,  they  immediately  sunk  4  per  cent,  and  had  he  per- 
severed, it  is  believed  they  wonld  have  been  down  to  10  per  cent,  discount.  But  even  if  this 
conld  be  used,  (about  $40,000,000,)  there  would  remain  due  about  990,000,000,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  urgently  demanded.  The  daily  expenses  of  the  Government  are  now 
about  $2,000,000.  To  carry  us  on  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  would  take  $600,000,000 
more,  making,  before  legislation  could  be  had  next  session,  about  $700,000,000  to  be  provided 
for.   We  have  already  appropriated  $350,000,000,  making  our  entire  debt  $1,050,000,000. 

The  grave  question  now  is,  bow  can  this  large  amount  be  raised  f   The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  used  his  best  efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  but  $50,000,000,  and  has  failed. 

In  THE  SENATE,  February  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  people  are  clamoring  for.  They  are  clamoring 
for  action  on  the  part  of  your  armies.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wants  to  know  how  to 
raise  money.   Give  us  victories ;  tell  your  generals  to  advance. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  money  and  the  fault  is  with  Congress.  Has  not  the  Gov- 
ernment had  money  f  Did  we  not  raise  it  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  JulyT  Have  you 
not  bad  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and  has  not  God  Almighty  given  you  a  sea- 
son for  operations  in  the  field,  such  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  a  people  before  T  *  *  • 
Taxation  will  never  save  your  country ;  but  it  is  the  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  that  you 
want  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Wade  says,  somebody  to  lead  them. 

February  11,  1862. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe,  sir,  •  *  •  that  our  whole  coast,  our  Atlantic  coast,  onr 
Lake  coast,  our  Pacific  coast  would  be  much  bettor  fortified  and  protected  by  moving 
down  the  columns  of  our  Army,  now  lying  near  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio 
Rivers,  through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  States  south,  victoriously 
and  triumphantly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  if  these  points  are  not  very 
soon  in  possession  of  the  United  States  forces,  "  *  *  if  we  do  not  take  possession  of  our 
southern  ports  within  thirty  or  forty  days,  we  shall  need  much  more  than  the  amount  re- 
commended by  the  Finance  Committee  to  fortify  all  the  exposed  portions  of  our  coasts. 

*  *  *  I  doubt  whether  very  much  more  will  protect  them  from  foreign  attack.  *  *  * 
Let  us  move  our  armies  "  *  *  at  the  earliest  moment  we  can,  and  move  them  energeti- 
cally and  successfully,  and  these  appropriations  will  not  be  needed.  *  *  *  I  think  it  is 
demonstrable  that  Maine  is  to  be  better  fortified  at  New  Orleans  than  at  Portland ;  Chicago 
better  at  Charleston  than  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Newport  better  at  Savannah  and  Mobile 
than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narraganset  Bay.  Let  us  place  our  armies  and  unfurl  our  flag 
in  these  southern  cities,  and  all  these  points  we  are  solicitous  to  protect  will  be  as  safe  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  fortifications  to  make  them.  Without  these  we  have  not  men 
enough  nor  money  enough  to  defend  them  against  the  forces  which  will  speedily  threaten 
them. 

Mr.  Howe.  If  it  is  not  safe  to  publish  to  the  country  our  own  calculations  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  different  points  on  our  coast,  it  may  not  be  dangerous  to  lay  before  the  country 
the  calculations  of  other  powers  and  other  governments,  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have 
the  Secretary  read  from  the  London  Times,  which  I  send  to  the  desk : 

Extract  from  the  London  Timet  of  January  7,  1862. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  which  were  terminated  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 

*  *  the  command  of  the  water  which  separates  Upper  Canada  from  the  Federal  terri- 
tories would  be  equivalent  to  a  command  in  the  field.  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter 
divides  into  two  periods,  of  which  the  first  would  be  the  moat  critical  for  England.  It  be- 
comes a  question,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  how  this  superiority  is  likely  to  be 
determined.  *  *  Up  to  the  month  of  April  next  the  lakes  may  be  regarded  as  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  sea,  and  therefore  whatever  force  is  created  must  be  created  on  the  spot.  *  * 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Saint  Lawrence  is  opened  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  difficulty. 
We  can  then  pour  into  the  lakes  such  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  other  craft  as  will  give  as  the 
complete  and  immediate  command  of  these  waters.  Directly  the  navigation  is  opened  we 
can  send  up  vessel  after  vessel  without  any  restriction.  "  *  The  Americans  would  have 
no  such  resource.  They  would  have  no  access  to  the  lakes  from  the  sea,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  construct  vessels  of  any  considerable  power  in  the  interval  that 
would  elapse  before  the  ice  is  broken  up.  With  the  opening  of  spring  the  lakes  would  be  ours, 
and  if  the  mastery  of  these  waters  is  indeed  the  mastery  of  all,  we  may  expect  the  result 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  *  *  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclusion  seems  clear  that 
three  months  hence  the  field  will  be  all  our  own,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Americana,  if  ju- 
diciously encountered,  would  not  be  able  to  do  us  much  harm." 

Mr.  Howe.  The  fact  is  apparent  from  this  communication  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  a 
maritime  power,  and  especially  a  war  with  England,  the  Northwest  is  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  they  design  as  the  theater  of  military  operations.  *  "  Inasmuch  as  I  had 
just  received  this  extract  from  an  English  paper,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  for  I  deemed  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  forti- 
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fied  in  the  whole  country.  It  defends  a  portion  of  the  country  which  is  not  only  the  granary 
of  the  nation  but  almost  of  the  world.   "  * 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  through  the  Welland  Canal  before  some 
time  in  the  middle  of  May,  even  if  the  vessels  were  all  seat  before  that  time.  *  *  Bat 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  the  mean  time  if  hostilities  actually  commenced,  or  if  they  were 
imminent  f  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and  fold  our  arms  and  not  take  possession  of 

the  Welland  Canal  T  *  *  The  British  government  has  sent  over  into  all  the  British  colo- 
nics of  North  America  some  thirty  thousand  men.  *  *  The  Welland  Canal  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  our  frontier.  *  "  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  not  render  it  impassable  for  the 
British gunboats  f  } 

Mr.  Fessenden.  *  *  Does  not  every  one  see  the  position  in  which  we  stand  toward 
foreign  nations  t  *  •  It  is  obvious  to  every  man's  mind  that  we  are  engaged  at  present 
in  a  war  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  to  preserve  peace,  may  bring  about  a  collision 
with  foreign  powers.  If  we  speak  of  things  at  all  we  must  speak  of  them  as  they  are.  *  * 
It  is  not  necessarily  a  threat  to  anybody  *  *  because  we  see  that  position  and  recognise 
it  ourselves.  *  *  Sir,  while  there  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  or  the  country  who  more  strongly 
desires  peace  with  all  nations  than  I  do,  "  *  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  *  * 
that  such  things  may  happen,  *  *  especially  when  the  Executive  itself  has  recommended 
this  bill.  *  *  My  honorable  friend  from  Illinois  says  *  *  our  armies  ought  to  do  some- 
thing  *,  that  would  be  the  way  to  raise  finances,  and  that  would  be  the  way  to  fortify  the 
country.  We  all  know  it.  "  "  Sit,  it  has  been  said,  and  it  is  well  to  remember,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  war  as  this  in  the  history  of  the  world— there  never  was  one  so  diffi- 
cult to  carry  on — there  never  was  one  which  extended  over  so  great  a  territory,  upon  which 
so  many  points  were  to  be  defended  and  so  many  attacked.  *  *  I  look  for  and  believe 
that  the  results  which  are  to  be  accomplished,  even  before  many  days,  will  be  such  as  not  only 
to  gratify  all  our  hopes,  but  to  astound  the  world.   *   *   Let  us  wait  for  them  calmly. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  *  *  the  necessity  of  more 
active  operations  on  the  part  of  our  army,  and  I  am  gratified  to  know  from  the  Senator  that 
we  are  to  have  more  active  operations,  and  that  we  are  to  have  movements  which  will  aston- 
ish the  country  and  the  world.  I  rejoice  at  it,  but  I  believe  we  may  learn  something  from 
the  past.  *  •  That  we  have  suffered  one  summer  to  pass  away,  and  one  fall  to  pass  away, 
and  one  winter  to  pass  away,  at  an  expense  of  $500,000,000  to  the  country,  without  doing 
anything.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  more  seasons  shall  come  and  go  without 
more  efficieut  action. 

February  18,  1802. 

Mr.  Howe.  Either  the  Treasury  must  be  replenished  or  the  war  must  be  abandoned. 
The  war  cannot  be  abandoned.  *  *  The  Government  is  not  gambling  for  empire,  it  is 
defending  its  own  existence.  *  *  Sir,  if  this  Government  lives,  if  the  nation  survives 
the  perils  which  now  beset  it,  every  man  knows  that  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  "  * 
will  in  a  few  years  command  a  large  premium.   "  * 

I  have  said  that  no  one  can  suffer  if  the  nation  survives  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  now 
engaged.  But  the  statement  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Government  may  not  survive. 
'What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  will  become  of  the  money  loaned  and  the  notes  outstanding  f 
I  confess  my  apprehension  that  they  will  all  be  lost.  That,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  case, 
too,  with  notes  and  money  generally,  let  whoever  will  be  the  maker,  let  whoever  will  be  the 
borrower. 

Mr.  Fessesden.  We  have  suffered  ourselves,  in  a  measure,  to  be  cast  down.  Time  has 
come  around.  *  *  and  everything  looks  as  favorable  to  our  cause  as  the  heart  of  man 
could  desire. 

Mr.  Chandler.  From  this  day  forth  we  can  close  the  war  in  sixty  days  by  an  advance 
of  our  armies;  and  I  believe  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  will  advance  our  armies, 
and  when  the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  close  within  sixty  days.  *  *  The  time  has  arrived 
when  this  rebellion  is  within  oar  grasp. 

Is  THE  House,  Felruary  19,  1862. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Our  Army,  concerning  whose  seeming  inactivity  so  many  unkind  words 
have  been  spoken  on  this  floor  the  past  few  months,  has  practically  ended  the  war. 

Mr.  Diveh.  The  times  are  auspicious.  *  *  One  good  reason  urged  in  favor  of  that 
policy  was  that  the  people  were  discouraged  from  want  of  success  in  our  Array.  We 
nave  now  the  encouragement  of  success.  Only  let  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country  know 
that  the  Government  is  to  succeed  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  we  will  not  nave  to 
plead  for  credit.  It  is  not  gold  and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  not  things  that  are  to  be 
taken  for  gold  and  silver  that  we  want.  It  is  credit,  it  is  confidence  on  the  part  of 
men  who  have  money  to  lend,  and  who  can  lend  it  to  the  Government  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  be  returned  to  them.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted.  And  now.  in  view  of  the 
brilliant  prospect  before  us  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  rebellion,  in  Heaven's  name 
let  us  leave  no  national  dishonor  to  remain  a  stain  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Gooch.  The  relations  of  this  committee  (Conduct  of  the  War)  with  the  President, 
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Secretary  of  War,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Cabinet,  are  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  *  * 
Bowling  Green,  Fort  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
which  is  to  be  the  last  in  the  history  of  this  rebellion.  *  *  If  there  is  any  department 
in  which  this  committee  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  than  any  other,  it  is  the  department  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  specially  interested. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  I  believe  the  creation  of  this  committee  has  been  instrumental, 
with  other  kindred  agenciefl,  in  bringing  about  valuable  reforms,  which  have  inaugurated 
beneficial  changes  and  a  vitalizing  policy,  without  which  we  might  not  have  had  the  victo- 
ries which  millions  to-day  applaud. 

In  tub  Senate,  February  34,1862. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  We  go  into  this  struggle  with  all  the  energy  which  God  Almighty  has 
given  us.  The  recent  victories  give  earnest  of  speedy  results ;  but  let  us  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. The  results  of  battle  none  but  God  can  foresee.  While  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
our  flag  will  soon  wave  at  Savannah,  at  Memphis,  at  Nashville,  and  at  New  Orleans,  let  us 
remember  we  have  met  reverses  before,  and  let  that  remembrance  chasten  our  rejoicing. 

April  18,  1862. 

Mr.  Howard.  Our  campaigns  have  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  President, 
aided  by  his  ordinary  advisers  and  his  subordinate  military  officers.  "  *  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  witnessed  what  no  monarchy  ever  witnessed.  It  has  coped  with 
the  most  formidable  rebellion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  one  which  no  monarchical  gov- 
ernment since  the  dawn  of  history  could  have  stood  six  weeks. 

April  21,  1862. 

Mr.  Coli.amer.  For  myself,  without  any  prophetic  vision,  and  I  do  not  think  now  it 
needs  any,  I  believe  I  can  see  the  coming  result,  and  its  developments  may  be  seen  in  the 
progress  of  our  armies,  and  the  necessary  consequences  which  follow  them.  I  see  the  mas- 
ters dispersed,  I  see  the  slaves  scattered,  I  see  that  in  all  probability  they  will  never  be  re- 
claimed, no  matter  what  laws  we  may  make.  I  see  the  further  that  progress  goes,  the  more 
extended  will  be  its  effect. 

In  the  House,  May  2, 1862. 
Mr.  Wasbbmrne.  But  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  *   *   That  battle  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  finally  driving  the  rebels  from  the  Southwest.   #    *   History  will  record  it 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that  has  ever  illustrated  the  annals  of  a  great  nation. 

Mat  26,  1862. 

Mr.  Gurley.  That  the  idea  of  intervention  in  our  affairs  has  been  aerfously  entertained 
by  the  English  and  French  governments  there  ban  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  "  "  Thanks 
to- our  sagacious  President  tor  dividing  the  Army  at  the  critical  moment,  and  ordering  all 
the  commanders  to  advance  on  the  enemy.  This  defeated  southern  recognition,  for  the  re- 
sult was  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  West  which  saved  our- Government  from  so  great  a 
humiliation.  *  *  As  I  have  said,  the  signal  success  of  our  anna  in  the  West,  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  action  of  the  President,  made  recognition  impossible. 

In  the  Senate,  Jtdg  -15,  1862. 

Mr.  Henderson.  The  object  of  the  rebels  in  the  beginning  was  to  build  up  a  confederacy 
of  the  cotton  States.  *  *  Why  did  they  pretend  that  they  desired  the  border  States  to  go 
with  tbem  t  To  make  us,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Yancey,  fortifications  for  them ;  "  *  to 
keep  armies  *  *  in  the  border  States;  *  *  and  by  the  time  their  armies  were  con- 
quered *  •  our  financial  condition  would  be  such  that  we  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence.  They  hoped  that  by  the  destruction  of  their  own  cotton, 
which  they  thought  would  regulate  matters  in  Europe,  and  by  keeping  our  armies  at  bavin 
the  border  States,  *  *  they  could  build  np  a  confederacy  commanding  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi,  *  •  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West 

Mr.  Doolittle.  *  *  We  have  recovered  our  rightful  supremacy  over  territories  larger 
than  the  kingdoms  that  talk  about  intervention  from  Europe— -larger  than  the  kingdom  of 
France,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain— during  which  we  have  opened  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  river  which  more  than  all  things  binds  this  Union  together.  Ai 
long  as  we  hold  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  this  Union  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. New  England  may  regard  Southeastern  Virginia,  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains, and  North  and  South  Carolina  as  of  very  great  importance.  Why,  sir,  if  we  were  tan 
years  in  subjugating  that  country  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  a«  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  holding  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  G<ilf  of  Mexico,  thus 
binding  the  Union  together  from  North  to  South.  *  *  The  history  of  the  wt  r .d  has  never 
shown  such  a  parallel. 
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July  16,  1862. 

Mr.  Chandler.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  for  months  previous  to  that  date,  the 
armies  of  the  republic  were  occupying  a  purely  defensive  position  anon  the  whole  line  from 
Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  until  or  about  the  27th  of  January,  when  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  issued  the  order,  ' '  Forward. "  Then  the  brave  Foote  took  the  initiative,  solicit  - 
ing  two  thousand  men  from  Hal  lack  to  hold  Fort  Henry  after  he  had  captnred  it  with  his 
gunboats. 

WHAT  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  MR.  SEWARD  THOUGHT  OP  TOE  CAMPAIGN. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Evening  Port,  February  9,  1862.1 

"  The  President  stated  yesterday  that  the  recent  victory  of  Fort  Henry  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  was  intended  to  be  followed  up  immediately  with  a  blow  on  the  railway 
connection  fifteen  miles  from  the  captured  fort ;  *  *  that  hot  work  was  expected  in  that 
region  at  once ;  *  *  the  victories  the  Government  expected  to  win  over  the  rebels  in 
the  next  two  months  would  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  (England  and  France)  meddling  in 
our  affairs." 

President  Lincoln  on  the  10th  of  April,  1862,  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 
"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces 
engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avert  from  our  country 
the  dangers  of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion." 

Mr.  Seward,  March  6, 1862,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  said  : 

"  It  is  now  apparent  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  attempted  revo- 
lution.  Cities,  districts,  and  Stales  are  coming  back  under  Federal  authority." 
Again,  May  7, 1862: 

"The  proclamation  of  commerce  which  is  made  may  be  regarded  by  the  maritime  powers 
as  an  announcement  that  the  republic  has  passed  the  dangers  of  disunion." 


APPENDIX  II. 

dei1ate  on  the  ouigin  of  the  plan  of  the  tennessee  campaign. 

In  the  House  op  Representatives, 

February  24, 1862. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conk  ling.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  resolution,  not  for  action  at  present,  hut 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows:  "That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due  and  are 
hereby  presented  to  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  for  planning  the  recent  movements  in  their 
respective  divisions,  and  to  both  those  generals,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
their  command,  for  achieving  the  glorious  victories  in  which  those  movements  have  re- 
sulted." 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conklino.  My  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution,  and  asking  that  it  may 
lie  over  without  action  now,  is  this :  I  desire  that  those  who  earn  military  honors  shall  wear 
them,  and  wear  all  that  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  believe  the  officers  named  in 
this  resolution  are  entitled  to  certain  credit,  and  I  desire  the  resolution  to  await  future  action, 

rirhaps  amendment,  and  I  care  not  what  particular  disposition  is  made  of  it  for  the  present, 
would  like  to  call  up  this  subjeet  when  the  House  and  the  country  shall  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  reports  to  be  made  by  different  generals,  ana  when 
we  shall  know  whether  these  victories  were  organized  or  directed  at  a  distance  from  the 
fields  where  they  were  won,  and  if  so,  by  whom  organized,  or  whether  they  were  the  con- 
ceptions of  those  who  executed  them. 

Mr.  Coz.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  this  resolution,  bnt  I  think  that  it  should  be  a 
little  core  extensive.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion  with  gentlemen  as  to  who  de- 
signed these  victories.  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  other  day,  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  to  the  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War."  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman will  include  that  in  his  resolution.  One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  res- 
olutions of  thanks  to  our  officers  ought  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  ana  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, to  the  end  that  no  one  entitled  to  credit  should  be  excluded  from  them.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  gentleman  will  do  no  injustice  to  any  of  those  who  may  be  entitled  on  further 
examination  to  the  credit  for  these  victories. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Conkung.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  referred  to  a  re- 
mark which  fell  from  me  the  other  day.  The  remark  I  made  then,  and  am  very  glad  to 
repeat  now,  was  this :  that  to  that  committee,  along  with  other  kindred  agencios,  in  which  I 
include  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War 
as  well  as  of  Congress,  were  due  most  vitalizing  and  important  reforms,  without  which  the 
recent  victories  might  not  have  been  achieved.    I  will  tuke  occasion  to  say  now  that  I  ven- 
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tare  to  predict  the  truthful  history  of  these  victories  will  demonstrate  that  not  alone  to  the 
mode  of  doing  things,  nor  to  the  sources  of  movements  which  until  recently  prevailed  in 
military  affairs,  not  alone  to  the  agencies  which  were  at  work  when  Congress  met,  not  by 
any  means  to  these  alone  are  to  be  attributed  the  brilliant  successes  in  the  West.  I  will 
hazard  the  opinion  that  time  will  show  the  value  of  more  recent  causes,  with  a  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  power  which  long  lay  dormant,  itself  in  harmony  with  a  longing  for  results  and  for 
action,  and  which  has  shown  itself  in  debates  and  proceedings  here,  ana  in  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  people  and  the  press,  in  every  loyal  portion  of  the  country.  The  great  necessity 
of  the  occasion,  the  need  and  the  fitness  of  something  more  than  vague  assurances  for  the 
future,  has  inaugurated  action — resolute  onward  action — and  to  this  inspirited  policy  is  due 
movements  which  have  culminated  in  glorious  success.  I  do  not  believe  the  recent  move- 
ments in  the  West  are  a  part  of  any  long-existing  plan  conceived  elsewhere,  and  only  now 
nnfolding  itself.  I  do  not  believe  these  victories  were  arranged  or  won  by  men  sitting  at  a 
distance  engaged  in  what  is  termed  "  organizing  victory."  My  belief  is  that  they  have  been 
achieved  by  bold  and  resolute  men  left  free  to  act  and  to  conquer.    *  * 

Like  him,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  withhold  from  a  single  general  or  officer,  be  he 
high  or  low,  a  morsel  of  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  my  purpose  in  offering  the  resolution, 
and  asking  that  it  lie  over  until  a  future  day, .  is,  that  Congress  and  the  country  may  dis- 
criminate and  award  jost  praise  by  awarding  it  to  those  who  have  earned  it.  I  want  to 
crown  with  heroic  honors  the  real  heroes  of  this  war,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  resolution  embrace  every  general  and  every  officer  and  private  who  should  be  included  ; 
and  my  object  will  be  accomplished  if  the  great  honor  belonging  to  the  blows  lately  struck 
on  the  western  rivers  and  their  banks  shall  be  conferred  where  it  belongs  and  shall  not  be 
appropriated  or  absorbed  by  any  person  whatever  who  has  not  earned  it. 

Mr.  Fenton.  I  have  drawn  very  hastily  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House,  which  I  think  embraces  the  idea  which  my  colleague  has  just  suggested.  I  offer 
it :  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  rushed  to 
arms  to  sustain  the  fabric  which  oar  fathers  erected,  and  whose  devotion  has  been  alike 
conspicuous,  whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  field,  whether  by  their  cheerfnl  patriotism  and 
unwearied  ardor  to  be  led  to  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  or  their  matchless  valor 
in  contest" 

Mr.  Roscoe  Cokklino.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  thwart,  if  I  could,  any  desire  my 
colleague  may  have,  bat  I  submit  to  him,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
amendment  he  proposes  is  an  entire  transformation  of  my  resolution  and  destructive  of  its 
object.  I  mean  by  the  resolution  to  secure  the  action  of  the  House,  if  possible,  at  the  proper 
time,  in  awarding  the  meed  of  praise  and  credit  due  to  the  men  entitled,  not  only  to  the 
achievement  of  these  victories,  but  for  the  planning  and  conception  of  the  movement  which 
led  to  them. 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois.  There  is  certainly  no  man  here  who  would  withhold  his 
thanks  from  the  two  distinguished  officers  named  in  that  resolution.  I  feel  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  one  of  them,  General  Grant,  a  man,  I  may  say  here/.who  is  as  brave  as  be  is  modest 
and  incorruptible.  But  there  are  other  generals  who  were  upon  the  field  and  whom  we 
may  wish  to  thank  in  the  same  connection.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  served  with  us  in 
the  last  Congress  and  in  a  portion  of  the  present  Congress  who  was  upon  that  battle-field, 
nobly  doing  bis  doty,  General  John  A.  McClernand.  There  is  another  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  I  mean  Colonel  Logan,  who  distinguished  himself  gloriously  and  fell 
wounded  upon  that  field.  And  yet  there  are  still  other  brave  officers  who  were  there  who 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Roscok  Conkukg.  I  took  pains  in  draughting  the  resolution,  though  I  did  it  hastily, 
to  so  restrict  its  terms  that  it  could  not  be  at  all  open  to  the  criticism  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  The  resolution  declares  the  thanks  of  Congress  due  to  those  two  generals 
for  the  movements  planned  in  their  respective  divisions,  not  departments.  The  expression 
is  a  departure  from  strict  military  phraseology,  I  believe,  and  employed  to  confine  the  reso- 
lution to  the  acts  actually  done  by  those  named.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  exclude 
from  the  thanks  to  be  presented  any  person  who  was  participant  in  these  movements  and 
who  may  properly  be  included  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox.  This  resolution  selects  only  two  of  the  generals  engaged  in  the  recent  conflict  at 
Fort  Donelson— Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  It  sir,  there  are  any  generals  entitled  to 
credit  for  success  in  that  great  conflict,  General  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  our  recent 
associate,  General  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  than  whom  no  braver  or  truer  soldier  adorns  the 
Army  of  the  West,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  the  glory  and  an  equal  consideration  in 
the  thanks  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  do  not  want  General  Wallace  to  be  deprived  of  his  just  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  Mallory.  Nor  should  General  Buell  he  forgotten. 

Mr.  Cox.  A  splendid  list  could  be  made  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  are  entitled 
to  credit  for  our  recent  victories.  *  *  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not  believe  in  organ- 
izing victory  at  a  distance.  It  may  turn  out  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  examined  and 
fire  shall  have  burned  through  the  smoke,  that  other  generals  beside  those  mentioned — that 
the  General-in-Chief  in  this  city  is  entitled  to  some  credit,  at  least  for  his  foresight,  design, 
and  strategy,  which  have  so  signally  contributed  to  the  recent  gallant  achievements  of  our 
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Army  and  Navy.  It  ia  significant  of  one  directing  bead  and  deaign  in  tbese  recent  victories 
that  both  flanks  of  the  enemy — West  and  East — have  been  stricken  and  paralyzed  at  the  same 
time.  "  •  Let  ns  not,  hy  prejudging  this  matter,  do  injustice  to  any  officer  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Let  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  this  resolution  as  they  have  other 
resolutions,  and  let  them  report  a  proposition  to  the  House  which  will  discriminate  fairly 
and  justly  between  the  different  officers,  giving  to  those  who  are  entitled,  not  inconsiderately, 
but  witb  deliberation  and  care,  the  merited  thanks  of  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  I  profess  to  be  as  justly  proud  of  the  victories  secured  by 
western  generals  and  western  soldiers  as  any  man  on  this  floor,  but  in  our  exultation  of 
great  joy  over  these  victories  we  should  be  very  careful  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done 
through  our  action  to  any  portion  of  the  Army  or  to  any  general  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Union.  *  *  We  have  soldiers  in  the  ranks  fit  to  be  generals.  Many  such 
have  sacrificed  their'lives  to  purchase  the  victories  we  have  obtained.  *  *  But,  sir, 
we  a  ho  aid  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  all — in  other  words,  we  should  refrain  from  even  in- 
directly doinginjustice  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army. 

Mr.  Olin.  Those  who  oppose  the  resolution  offered  by  my  colleague  seem  entirely  to  mis- 
apprehend the  object  with  which  that  resolution  was  offered.  *  *  Its  object  seems  to 
be  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  planned  and  directed  the  military  movements  which  resulted 
recently  in  glorious  victories  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.         •  •         •  • 

If  it  be  the  object  of  the  House  before  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
person  who  planned  and  organized  these  victories,  then  it  would  be  eminently  proper,  in  my 
opinion,  to  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  us  that  information.  That  would  satisfy 
the  gentleman  and  the  House  directly  as  to  who  was  the  party  who  planned  these  military 
movements.     *     *     It  is  sufficient  for  the  country  for  the  present  that  somebody  has 

Slanned  and  executed  these  military  movements ;  *  *  still,  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
esire  to  know  who  originated  these  movements,  he  can  ascertain  that  fact  by  inquiring  at 
the  proper  office,  for  certainly  some  one  at  the  War  Department  must  be  informed  on  the 
subject.  The  Secretary  of  War  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not ; 
the  Commanding  General  knows  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  them  or  not  If  neither 
of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  them  they  will  cheerfully  say  so. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois.  In  my  judgment,  this  resolution,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  is 
an  attack  upon  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  is  declared  in  ex- 
press terms  hy  this  resolution  that  the  achievements  by  our  arms  in  the  western  depart- 
ment were  the  result  of  movements  planned,  organized,  and  carried  out  by  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer of  the  General  Government.  It  will  be  remembered  that  subordinate  officers  by  law  are 
under  the  control  and  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  and  that 
if  there  is  no  general  plan,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  plan  and  system  of  campaign 
calculated  and  designed  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  I  believe  there  is  emanating  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  through  his  first  subordinates,  and  by  them  to 
the  next,  and  so  continuously  down  to  the  soldiers  who  fight  upon  the  battle-field,  a  well- 
digested,  clear,  and  definite  policy  of  campaign,  that  is  to  be  put  in  motion — that  is  in  mo- 
tion— to  put  down  this  rebellion ;  and  when  a  resolution,  directly  or  indirectly,  intimates 
while  this  should  be  the  case,  that  it  is  not  the  case,  and  that  a  subordinate  officer  has 
sprung  into  life  and  conceived,  independently  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Government, 
a  campaign  and  a  movement,  although  resulting  gloriously — I  say  that  that  is  asserted  in  a 
declaration,  it  is  a  direct  charge — I  do  not  say  it  was  intended — that  these  proper  campaigns 
and  necessary  movements  were  not  and  have  not  been  conceived  and  put  in  execution  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies.  It  is  detracting  from  the  general  in  command  of 
the  whole  force  that  which  should  be  meted  out  to  him  if  in  fact  he  baa  planned  and  organ- 
ized these  movements ;  and  I  believe  here,  and  I  here  declare  that  I  believe,  that  the 
system  of  movements  that  has  culminated  in  glorious  victories,  and  which  will  soon  put 
down  this  rebellion,  finds  root,  brain,  and  execution  in  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
American  Army  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  American  people ;  and  I  would  not,  bypass- 
ing this  resolution,  detract  one  iota  from  what  he  has  fairly  earned,  if  this  be  true,  which  I 
believe  is  true. 

Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  Generals  Halleck  and 
Grant,  for  they  have  been  thanked  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  more  than  that,  by  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  American  people— a  higher  tribute  than 
can  emanate  from  any  men  in  position,  however  high  that  may  be. 

February  25,  1863. 

Mr.  Titaddeus  8tevens.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  I  desire  to  have  entered  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
Generals  Halleck  and  Grant  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  motion  was  entered. 

May  2,  1862. 

Mr.  Washburhe.  In  time  camo  the  operations  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
and  I  state  what  I  know.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  29th  day  of  January  last,  with- 
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out  any  suggestion  from  any  source,  General  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  always  acting 
in  entire  harmony,  applied  for  permission  to  move  up  these  rivers,  which  was  granted.  The 
gunboats  and  land  forces  moved  np  to  Fort  Henry.  After  that  fort  was  taken  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  Fort  Donelson.  The  gunboats  were  to  go  round  and  up  the  Cumberland 
River,  while  the  Army  was  to  move  overland  from  Fort  Henry  to  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  Senate,  M«reh  13, 1863. 

THANKS  TO  CAPTAIN  FOOTE. 

"  Be  it  resolved,  *  •  *  •  *  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  American 
people  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Captain  A.  H.  Foote,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  western  flotilla  under  his  command,  for 'the  great  gallantry 
exhibited  by  them  in  the  attacks  upon  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  for  their  efficiency  in 
opening  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  pursuits  of  lawful  com- 
merce, and  for  their  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  amidst  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  dangers." 

Mr.  Grimes.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  proposition  to  take  possession 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  military  campaign  in  that 
direction  has  been  claimed  first  for  one  and  then  for  another  military  commander.  I  desire 
that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  to  every  man.  *  *  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  project 
of  turning  the  enemy's  flank's  by  penetrating  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  origi- 
nated with  Commodore  Foote.  The  great  rise  of  water  on  those  rivers  was  providential, 
and  with  the  quick  eye  of  military  genius  he  saw  the  advantage  it  might  secure  to  our  arms. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  to  General  Halleck  at  Saint  Louis  the  following  dispatch : 

"  CAIRO,  January  28,  1802. 

"  General  Grant  and  myself  are  of  opinion  that  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  can 
be  carried  with  four  iron-clad  gunboats  and  troops,  and  be  permanently  occupied.  Have  we 
your  authority  to  move  for  that  purpose  when  ready  f 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

To  this  dispatch  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  but  an  order  was  subsequently  sent  to  General 
Grant  to  proceed  up  the  Tennessee  River,  under  convoy  of  the  armed  flotilla,  and  attack 
Fort  Henry,  directing  General  Grant  to  show  Commodore  Foote  bis  orders  to  this  effect. 

Commodore  Foote  was  at  once  ready  for  the  expedition,  and  advised  the  Department  to 
that  effect  in  the  following  dispatch : 

"PADUCAH,  Fthnmry  3,  1862. 
"To-day  1  propose  ascending  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  four  new  armored  boats  and 
the  old  gunboats    *   "   in  convoy  of  the  troops  under  General  Grant,  for  the  purpose  of 
conjointly  attacking  and  occupying  Fort  Henry  and  the  railroad-bridge  connecting  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Columbus. 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

After  reducing  Fort  Henry  and  sweeping  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  Florence, 
Ala.,  Commodore  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to  prepare  *  "  for  operations  against  Donel- 
son. *  •  He  desired  a  delay  of  a  few  days  to  complete  the  mortar-boats,  •  *  but 
General  Halleck  believed  an  immediate  attack  to  be  a  military  necessity.  Although 
wounded  himself  and  his  gunboats  crippled,  •  *  he  indulged  in  no  repining*  for  bis 
personal  misfortune.  In  a  letter  written  the  morning  after  the  battle,  to  a  friend,  he  said  : 
*  *  "I  feel  sadly  at  the  result  of  our  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  To  see  the  brave  officers 
and  men   *    *   fall  by  my  side  makes  me  feel  sad  to  lead  them  to  almost  certain  death." 

The  next  movement  of  his  flotilla  was  to  take  Clarksville  on  the  19th  of  February.  *  " 
On  the  21st  of  February  he  telegraphed  General  Cullum,  chief  of  Halleck's  staff,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"PADUCAH,  February  21,  1862. 
"General  Grant  and  myself  consider  this  a  good  time  to  move  on  Nashville.  We  weie 
about  moving  for  this  purpose  when  General  Grant,  to  my  astonishment,  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  '  not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville.'  No  telegram 
sent  to  me.  The  Cumberland  is  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  and  General  Grant  and  I  believe 
we  can  take  Nashville.   Please  ask  General  Halleck  if  we  shall  do  it 

"A.  H.  FOOTE." 

It  may  bo  that  there  was  some  great  military  reason  why  General  Grant  was  directed 
"not  to  let  the  gunboats  go  higher  than  Clarksville,"  but  up  to  tbis  time  it  is  wholly  inap- 
preciable by  the  public. 
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The  next  fact  of  importance  in  the  campaign  at  the  West,  and  indeed  the  most  important 
of  all,  was  the  evacuation  of  Columbus.  Why  was  this  stronghold,  which  cost  so  much 
labor  and  expense,  abandoned  without  firing  a  shot  f  It  is  well  understood  that  Commo- 
dore Foote  was  opposed  to  giving  the  rebels  an  opportunity  to  leave  Columbus.  He  felt 
sure  of  his  ability  with  his  gnn  and  mortar  boats  to  shell  them  into  a  speedy  surrender,  but 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  counsels  of  military  commanders.  *  *  The  two  arms  of 
the  public  service  are  equally  entitled  to  the  credit  of  frightening  the  rebels  from  their 
strongest  position  on  the  Mississippi  River,  if  not  the  strongest  in  their  whole  military  juris- 
diction. 

N.  B.— At  the  time  Congress  was  considering  the  question— who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
military  campaign  on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  Biver— there  were  present  on  the  floor  a  few 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  were  aware  that  Miss  Carroll,  as  early  as  the  last  of 
November,  1861,  devised  and  recommended  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  that  line  of 
attack  upon  the  confederacy — they  having  seen  and  read  her  plan,  but  who,  from  pruden- 
tial considerations,  gave  no  publicity  to  their  information. 
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44th Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES.  /Mis.  Doc. 
1st  Session.     f  |  No.  180. 


EXTENSION  OF  PATENT  TO  DeWITT  C.  CUMINGS. 


July  10, 1876.—  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
to  accompany  bill  H.  R.  3860. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  petition  of  DeWitt  O.  Cumings,  of  the  city  of  Watertown, 
in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  formerly  of  the 
town  of  Fulton,  in  the  county  of  Oswego,  in  said  State,  respectfully 
shows  and  represents : 

That  he,  your  petitioner,  was  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  cer- 
tain new  and  useful  improvements  in  straw-cutters. 

That  on  the  7th  of  August,  1855,  a  patent  was  duly  granted  and 
issued  to  your  petitioner,  which,  as  your  petitioner  supposed  at  the 
time,  would  secure  to  him,  your  petitioner,  the  exclusive  right  to  make, 
use,  and  vend  to  others  to  be  used,  the  said  improvements.  ; 

That,  as  your  petitioner  was  afterward  advised,  and  as  he  became 
convinced,  said  patent  did  not  secure  to  him,  your  petitioner,  his  said 
invention,  whereupon  the  said  patent  was  surrendered,  and  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1857,  another  patent  was  granted  and  issued  to  your 
petitioner  by  way  of  re  issue,  which,  as  your  petitioner  then  supposed 
and  believed,  would  secure  to  your  petitioner  the  right  to  make,  nse, 
and  vend  to  others  to  be  nsed,  his  said  invention.  But  afterward  your 
petitioner  was  advised  by  counsel,  and  became  convinced,  that  said 
last-mentioned  patent  did  not  fully  secure  to  your  petitioner  his  said 
invention,  whereupon  your  petitioner  surrendered  the  said  re-issued 
patent  and  applied  for  a  re-issue  thereof,  so  as  to  be  more  fully  secured 
in  his  said  invention,  and  thereupon  another  patent  was  granted  and 
issued  to  your  petitioner  by  way  of  re-issue,  a  copy  whereof  is  herewith 
submitted,  and  which  bears  date  the  28th  day  of  March,  1865. 

That  afterward,  and  before  the  expiration  of  said  last-mentioned 
re-issued  patent,  an  application  was  made  by  your  petitioner  to  the 
then  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  an  extension  of  his  said  last-mentioned 
re-issued  patent,  and  such  proceedings  were  thereupon  had  before  said 
Commissioner  of  Patents  that  afterward  the  said  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, nnder  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Patent-Office,  duly  made 
and  executed,  extended  said  last-mentioned  re-issued  patent  for  the  term 
of  seven  years  from  the  time  when  the  same  would,  by  the  terms 
thereof,  expire;  that  is  to  say,  for  seven  years  from  the  7th  day  of 
August,  1869. 

Aud  your  petitioner  further  shows  and  represents,  that  upon  filing 
his  application  for  such  extension  he  did,  as  he  was  by  the  rules  and 
practice,  of  the  Patent-Office  required,  submit  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioner a  written  statement,  duly  verified  by  the  oath  of  your  petitioner, 
stating  the  reason  why  he  claimed  such  extension  should  be  granted, 
and  also  stating  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  your  petitioner 
in  regard  to  said  patent,  a  copy  whereof  is  hereto  annexed,  marked 
Schedule  A,  aud  your  petitioner  now  states  that  the  said  statement  was 
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true  in  substance  and  matters  of  fact,  as  your  petitioner  then  believed, 
and  as.he  now  believes. 

And  your  petitioner  farther  shows  and  represents  that  the  statement 
hereto  annexed,  marked  Schedule  B,  contains  a  true  statement  in  regard 
to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  regard  to  said  extended  patent, 
so  far  as  he  is  now  able  to  make  the  same,  and,  as  he  verily  believes,  all 
things  stated  in  said  statement  are  true  in  substance  and  matter  of 
fact. 

And  your  petitioner  further  shows  that  said  invention  is  of  great 
value  to  the  public,  and  that  the  same  will,  as  he  verily  believes,  come 
into  general  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

And  your  petitioner,  therefore,  submits:  That  he  is  in  justice  and 
equity  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation  therefor,  before  the  same 
same  shall  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  the  public. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  a  law  may  be  passed  renewing 
and  continuing  your  petitioner's  said  re  issued  patent,  as  extended,  for 
seven  years,  or  for  such  other  term  of  time  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and 
proper:  and  for  such  other,  or  farther,  or  different  relief  in  the  premises 
as  shall  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  in  accordance  with  his 
just  rights. 

And  your  petitioner  ever  prays,  &c. 

D.  C.  CUMINGS. 

State  op  New  Yoke, 

Cayuga  County,  88 : 

DeWitt  O.  Cumings,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  petition,  which  is  signed  by  him,  and  that  he  knows  the 
■contents  thereof,  and  that  the  same  is  true  in  substance  and  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  his  best  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

I).  C.  CUMINGS. 

Sworn  before  me  this  2d  day  of  June,  1876. 

F.  T.  DAY, 
Justice  of  ike  Peace  of  said  County. 


SCHEDULE  A,  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  PETITION. 

Statement. 

In  the  matter  of  my  application  for  the  extension  of  the  patent  granted 
to  me  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1855,  re-issued  November  8, 1859,  and 
again  re  issued  March  28,  1865?  I  have  the  honor  of  making  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  arising  from  said 
patent. 

For  some  two  years  previous  to  my  obtaining  my  patent  I  was  en- 
gaged, more  or  less  of  my  time,  in  making  experiments  for  perfecting 
my  invention — made  several  sets  of  patterns,  and  incurred  other  ex- 
penses. I  made  a  very  handsome  model,  which  cost  me  at  least  $200. 
The  agent's  fees  in  obtaining  the  patent  were  about  $70;  the  office-fees, 
$30;  making  one  hundred  dollars.  In  obtaining  the  patent,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  Washington  twice,  which  cost  me  at  least  $200,  mak- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  patent  $500.  I  was,  at  the  time  of  obtaining  my 
patent,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dutton  &  Co.,  and  we  made  a  large 
number  of  my  straw-cutters,  in  connection  with  our  other  business,  and 
built  up  a  fine  establishment  from  the  profit  of  manufacturing  my  straw- 
cutter  and  various  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  and  other  machin- 
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ery,  until  about  the  first  of  September,  1862,  when  oar  entire  establish- 
ment was  destroyed  by  fire.  We  had,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  some  1,300 
machines  ready  for  the  market.  This  fire  was  so  destructive  to  my 
iuterest  that  I  was  worth  less  money  when  it  occnrred  than  I  was  in 
1855,  the  date  of  my  patent 

After  the  fire,  the  means  of  the  company,  Dntton  &  Co.,  were  so  lim- 
ited that  we  organized  a  new  company  and  erected  an  extensive  machine- 
shop,  but  the  high  price  of  material  and  labor,  and  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  business  incident  to  the  war,  embarrassed  this  new  company  so 
that,  in  1866, 1  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  my  interest  in  the  company, 
'  at  a  sacrifice  of  not  less  than  $1,000  and  a  cost  of  living  for  nearly  fonr 
years,  not  having  drawn  anything  of  importance  from  the  concern  for 
that  purpose. 

Messrs.  Sanford  &  Wasson  became  the  successors  of  Button  &  Co., 
and  I  was  engaged  by  them,  at  the  regular  wages  of  a  machinist,  until 
December  last,  and  without  any  compensation,  however,  for  the  use  of 
my  patent.  This  establishment  and  these  companies  were  at  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  where  I  then  resided.  In  February  last  I  removed  to  Smithville, 
X.  J.,  where  I  at  present  reside,  and  am  not  at  present,  nor  can  I  re- 
ceive, any  farther  compensation  for  my  patent  unless  it  should  be  ex- 
tended, having,  by  an  article  of  agreement,  authorized  the  aforesaid 
firm  of  Sanford  &  Wasson  to  manufacture  my  straw-cutter  until  the  end 
of  my  patent,  in  consideration  of  their  releasing  me  from  responsibilities 
incurred  in  the  company  of  Dntton  &  Co. 

I  received  for  the  sale  of  my  patent,  in  Michigan,  $500;  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  $600;  and  for  all  the  balance  of  the  territory,  except 
the  State  of  New  York  and  certain  counties  in  other  States,  and  other 
unimportant  reservations,  $4,500;  making,  iu  the  aggregate,  $6,500. 

While  I  received  this  amount  of  $6,500  for  rights,  the  fire  of  1862,  and 
the  embarrassments  iu  manufacturing,  I  have  lost  all  the  $6,500  thus 
received,  and  a  considerable  sum  besides. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  have  not  realized  anything  for  the  time, 
labor,  and  expense  of  inventing  and  maturing  my  invention. 

I  therefore  ask  that  it  may  be  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

D.  C.  CUMINGS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  June,  1809. 

T.  O.  CONNOLLY, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

City  of  Washington, 

District  of  Columbia. 

This  statement  is  the  Schedule  B  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  petition : 
r  I,  DeWitt  C.  Cumings,  the  petitioner  in  the  annexed  petition 

named,  hereby  make  the  following  statements,  to  be  annexed  to  said 
petition  referred  to :  I  hereby  state  that  the  exteuded  patent  in  said 
petition  referred  to  was,  on  or  about  the  time  of  the  extension  thereof, 
assigued  by  me  to  George  R.  Pierce,  my  son  in-law,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife,  who  was  my  danghter,  and  that  I  have  not  received  any 
pecuniary  benefit  whatever  therefrom  since. 

That  at  that  time  the  Fulton  Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation 
doing  business  in  the  village  of  Fulton,  in  the  county  of  Oswego,  was 
manufacturing  "straw-cutters"  under  my  said  patent,  and  continued  so 
to  manufacture  until  said  corporation  ceased  business,  which,  as  nearly 
as  this  petitioner  can  now  state,  was  about  three  or  four  years  since. 

That  the  firm  of  B.  W.  Ross  &  Co.  became  the  successors  in  manu- 
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factoring  various  machinery,  and  the  said  "straw-cutter"  amongst 

others,  of  the  Fulton  Manufacturing  Company ;  and  said  firm  has  con-  ?re 

tiuued  to  manufacture  and  sell  "  stfaw-cutters  "  uuder  said  extended  |>n 

•  patent.  I 

That,  as  this  petitioner  has  been  advised  by  his  said  son-in-law,  and  as 

he  verily  believes,  the  said  The  Fulton  Manufacturing  Company  never  frai 

in  fact  paid  anything  whatever,  by  way  of  royalty  or  otherwise,  for  the  rot 

right  to  manufacture  and  sell  said  "straw-cutters,"  said  corporation  is  I 

having  failed  and  become  insolvent.  at » 

That  the  only  money  ever  realized  by  your  petitioner's  said  son-in-  the 

law,  by  way  of  royalty  or  otherwise,  through  his  ownership  of  said  nvi 

extended  patent,  was  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  "a 

and  sixty-nine  cents,  received  by  him  from  A.  S.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  of  the  V, 

city  of  Eochester,  in -the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  sum  of  eight  qc 

hundred  and  forty- nine  dollars,  being  the  aggregate  of  the  several  sums  ilis 

paid  to  him  from  time  to  time,  by  way  of  royalty,  by  the  said  firm  of  tig 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.;  and  there  yet  remains  due  from  said  E.  W.  Ross  &  >;u 

Co.,  for  royalties,  the  further  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 

dollars,  or  thereabouts.  h 

And  the  petitioner  would  further  state  that,  as  he  verily  believes;  in  >L 

case  said  re-issued  patent  shall  be  extended,  he  will  be  able  to  realize  ft 

considerable  benefits  therefrom,  inasmuch  as  the  "  straw-cutters  "  con-  ?ai 
taining  his  said  patented  improvements  have  been  largely  introduced, 

and  many  of  them  are  now  in  public  use  throughout  the  United  States,  ;t 
and  the  petitioner  now  has  a  fair  prospect  of  receiving  a  reasonable 

remuneration  for  his  time,  expense,  and  invention,  if  his  patent  shall  be  > 

extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  v 

D.  C.  CUMINGS.  1, 

  Vi 


DeWitt  C.  Cumings,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y. — Letters-patent  No.  13.*>85,  dated 

August  7, 1855. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern  :  • 

Be  it  known  that  I,  DeWitt  C.  Cumings,  of  Fulton,  in  the  county  of 
Oswego  and  State  of  New  York,  have  invented  certain  new  and  useful 
improvements  in  straw-cutters,  and  1  do  hereby  declare  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description  thereof,  reference  being  bad  to 
accompanying  drawing,  which  forms  part  of  this  specification,  and  in 
which — 

Figure  A  represents  a 'side  view  of  the  straw-cutter,  partly  in  eleva- 
tion and  partly  in  section.  Fig.  B  is  an  end  view  of  the  same.  Fig.  C 
is  an  end  view  of  the  feed-rollers  and  spring  detained.  Fig.  D  is  a  de- 
tached view  of  the  gearing  for  operating  the  feed-rollers.  Fig.  E  is  a 
front  view  of  the  feed-rollers  with  all  the  gearing  to  operate  them.  Fig. 
F  is  a  plan  of  the  lower  gear-wheel,  through  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  lower  roller,  showing  the  compensating  method  of  hanging  * 
it. 

My  invention  has  reference  to  that  class  of  straw-cutters  in  which  the 
rotary  cylinder-knives  are  used,  and  consist  in  an  improved  mode  of 
operating  the  knives,  also  in  the  manner  of  hanging  and  operating  the 
feed-rollers;  in  the  method  of  regulating,  or  varying,  the  length  into 
which  the  material  is  to  be  cut ;  also  in  the  application  of  the  universal 
ioint  and  compensating  method  of  hanging  the  driving-wheel  of  the 
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movable  roller,  to  admit  of  its  varying  in  position  to  accommodate  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  feed ;  and  in  so  operating  the  feed-rollers  as  to 
produce  uniformity  in  length  in  tire  material  cut. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
machine,  I  will  describe  it  by  referring  to  the  drawings.  1  construct  the 
framing  and  shoe,  or  feed-box,  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  straw- 
cutter  heretofore  used,  and  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  horizontal  framing 
is  hung  a  shaft,  13,  with  a  series  of  radial  arms,  usually  four  in  number, 
at  equal  distance  apart,  at  each  end  within  the  side  plates  15,  and  to 
the  extremities  of  these  arras,  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty- 
five  degrees  from  a  line  parallel  with  the  shaft,  are  attached  the  knives 
7,  extending  from  end  to  end;  their  edges  at  every  point  in  their  length 
being  equidistant  from  the  center  on  which  they  revolve,  are  conse- 
quently the  arcs  of  segments  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  their 
distance  from  the  center  of  motion,  and  their  chord  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  circumference.  Thus  far  my  rotary-cylindrical  cutter  is 
similar  to  those  heretofore  in  use ;  but  it  differs  from  them  in  the  edges 
of  the  knives  being  set  upward  instead  of  downward,  revolving  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow ;  and  by  their  oblique  position  effect  a 
shearing  cut,  on  the  straw  or  other  material,  against  the  under  side  of 
the  mouth-piece,  or  cutting-plate,  6,  which  is  fixed  horizontally  across 
the  frame,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  knives,  in  close 
proximity  to  them.  The  reasons  for  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  mode  of  cutting  are,  that  all  dry  produce  which  is  usually  cut  up  to 
feed  stock  contains  more  or  less  dust  and  dirt,  and  by  the  variety  of 
methods  cutting  downward  in  feeding  it  to  the  cutters  the  dirt,  &c,  is 
separated  from  the  vegetable  matter,  and  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the 
feed-box,  and  is  carried  forward  in  mass  under  the  knives  and  dulls  them 
very  quickly,  and,  although  once  separated,  it  is  again  mixed  with  the 
feed,  by  discharging  into  the  same  receiver,  and  must  be  very  injurious 
to  the  cattle ;  while  by  my  inventiou  the  feed-rollers,  in  pressing  the 
material  between  them,  loosen  the  dirt,  and  on  its  passage  from  said 
rollers  to  the  cutting-edges  is  allowed  to  spread,  when  it  (the  dirt)  is  lib- 
erated and  falls  beneath  the  machine;  and  by  cutting  upward  no  por- 
tion of  it  can  collect  on  the  mouth-piece,  or  cutting-plate,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  edges  of  the  knives,  and  nothing  but  cleau-cnt  feed  is 
discharged  into  the  receiver. 

The  feed-arrangement  consists- of  a  roller,  5,  hung  in  permanent  jour- 
nals in  the  frame  10,  with  a  spur-wheel,  23,  on  oue  end  of  its  axis,  and 
another  spur-wheel,  5",  on  the  other  end.  The  wheel  23  is  constructed 
with  both  internal  and  external  gear,  and  through  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  roller,  either  directly,  by  gearing  into  the  pinion 
20,  on  the  axis  of  the  cutters,  or  through  the  counter-wheel  22,  and 
pinion  21,  the  couuter-wheel  gearing  into  the  pinion  20,  on  the  cutter- 
shaft,  to  which  said  pinion  is  attached  by  a  set-screw,  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  moved  on  the  shaft  to  gear  into  the  wheel  23  or  the 
counter-wheel  22 ;  the  pinion  21,  on  the  same  axis  as  the  counter- 
wheels,  gears  into  the  internal  teeth  of  the  wheel  23,  and  thus  trans- 
mits its  motion  to  the  roller  in  the  same  direction  as  if  the  pinion 
20  were  directly  in  gear  with  the  wheel  23,  whereas  if  the  pinion  21  on 
the  counter-shaft  geared  into  the  external  teeth  of  the  wheel  23,  it 
wonld  move  it  in  the  contrary  direction  and  reqnire  another  intermediate 
wheel  to  turn  it  the  right  way.  The  stud  24,  or  axis  of  the  counter- wheel 
and  pinion,  is  fitted  iu  a  curvilinear  slot,  17,  in  the  side  plate  15,  so  that 
its  position  may  be  changed  to  admit  of  different  sized  pinions  being 
H.  Mis.  180  2 
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used,  to  vary  the  speed  of  the  feed-rollers,  and  consequently  varying 
the  length  of  the  fragment  cat. 

Beneath  the  roller  5  and  parallel  frith  it  is  a  Anted  or  ribbed  roller, 
5',  of  similar  length  and  diameter,  having  its  axis  in  pillar-boxes,  sup- 
ported on  springs  1,  by  which  it  is  borne  np  against  the  fixed  roller,  one 
spring  on  either  side  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  it  may  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  varying  quantity  of  feed  from  side  to  side  of  the  box. 
The  wheel  5'",  gearing  into  that  on  the  axis  of  the  upper  feed-roller,  is 
hung  in  a  yoke,  8,  pivoted  at  each  end  in  the  framing  10.  The  axis  of 
this  wheel  is  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  lower  feed-roller  by  a  uni- 
versal joint,  4,  which  admits  of  the  various  change  of  position  of  said 
roller,  while  the  wheel  5'",  being  hung  in  the  yoke,  accommodates  itself 
to  such  change  of  position. 

With  the  ordinary  feed-apparatus,  where  the  rollers  are  of  equal 
diameter,  the  upper  portion  of  the  material  to  be  cnt,  or  that  portion  in 
contact  with  the  smooth  roller,  has  a  tendency  to  slip ;  consequently 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  material  cut.  To  remedy 
this  difficulty  I  cause  the  periphery  of  the  smooth  roller  to  travel  at  a 
greater  velocity,  either  by  Axing  a  smaller  wheel  on  its  axis  than  that 
on  the  axis  of  the  ribbed  roller,  or  by  making  the  smooth  roller  of 
greater  diameter,  with  their  axis  revolving  at  uuiform  speed. 

The  springs  1  at  their  thicker  ends  bear  against  the  under  side  of  a 
cross-piece  in  the  framing  of  the  feed-box,  and  are  supported  by  bolts, 
2,  through  them  with  nuts  on  their  nnder  side,  their  thin  ends  bearing 
the  pillar-boxes  of  the  lower  roller  before  described ;  when  they  become 
weak,  or  set  by  long  use  in  one  position,  by  taking  off  the  nuts  that 
support  them  they  may  be  turned  the  other  side  up,  when  they  will  be 
fully  as  stiff  as  at  first. 

When  this  machine  is  operated  by  hand  the  man  should  stand  with 
his  left  side  to  the  feed-box,  turning  the  balance-wheel  12  by  the  handle 
with  his  right  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  feeding  the 
material  to  the  rollers  with  his  left ;  or  it  may  be  worked  by  horse  or 
any  other  power  by  a  band  over  the  pulley  18. 

This  machine  is  equally  applicable  for  cutting  corn-stalks  or  other 
fodder. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  claim  the  upward  cut  in  itself,  as  that  has  been  done  before,  bnt 
what  I  claim  as  new,  aud  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

1.  The  upward  cut  when  the  material  is  fed  in  by  a  distinct  device 
for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  dirt  is  separated  from  the  straw  or  other 
material  to  be  cut,  passing  out  beneath  the  feed-rollers  instead  of  collect- 
ing on  the  stationary  guard  or  cutting-plate,  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purposes  specified. 

2.  Operating  the  movable  feed-roller  by  means  of  a  spur-wheel  hung 
in  a  vibrating  frame  or  yoke,  with  a  universal  coupling  for  connecting 
its  axis  with  that  of  the  roller  when  said  roller  is  supported  on  spring- 
bearings  independent  of  each  other,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur- 
poses specified. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name. 

DeWITT  o.  cumixgs. 

Witnesses : 

A.  L.  Van  Waoeneb. 
I.  Maynabd  Poetee. 
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44th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


(  M1S.D00. 
)  No.  181. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS. 


July  10, 1876.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Banning,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following  statement : 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS. 

MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 


Porta. 


If  amber  of 
troops. 


Remarks. 


Fort  Preble,  Me  

Fart  Independence,  Mass .... 

Fort  Warren,  Mass  

Fort  Adams,  R.  I  

Fort  Trumbull,  Conn  

Fort  Porter,  N.  Y  

Fort  Niagara,  N.  T  

Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y  

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  T  

Fort  Wads  worth,  N.  Y  

Fort  Wood,  N.  Y  

Madison  Barracks,  N.  T  

Platubnrgh  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Willet's  Point,  N.  Y  

Fort  McHenry,  Md  

Fort  Foot*,  Md  

Port  Wayne,  Mich  

Port  Gratiot.  Mich  

Fort  Brady,  Mich  

Fort  Mackinac,  Mich  

Fort  Monroe,  Va  

Fort  Johnston.  N.  C  

Fort  Macon.  N.  C  

Raleigh,  N.  C  

Morgan  ton,  N.  C  

Charleston,  8.  C  

Colombia,  S.  C  

Greenville,  S.  C  

YorkviUe,  &  C  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Savannah,  Ga  

Fort  Barrancas.  Fla  

Fort  Brooke,  Fla  

SatatAngiisttne,  Fla  

Newport  Barracks, ' it j 

Nashville,  Tenn  

Chattanooga,  Tenn  


Total. 


48 

Artillery. 

51 

Do. 

87 

Do. 

851 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

85 

Infantry. 

46 

Artillery. 

46 

Do. 

330 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

45 

Do. 

911 

Engineers. 

197 

Artillery. 

50 

Do. 

146 

Infantry. 

39 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

400 

Artillery. 

40 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

79 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

187 

Do. 

966 

Infantry. 

49 

Do. 

43 

Do. 

955 

Do. 

48 

Artillery. 

114 

Do. 

89 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

37 

Infantry. 

82 

Do. 

158 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

4,077 

MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THK  MISSOURI. 


Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 

Fort  Riley,  Kane  

Fort  Dodge,  Kans  

Fort  Hays.  Kans  

Fort  Lamed,  Kans  

Fort  Wallace,  Kans  

Fort  Lyon,  Colo  

Port  Garland,  Colo  


331 
49 
153 
i»6 
37 
156 
157 
114 


Infantry. 

Do. 

Cavalry  and  Infantry. 

Da 
Infantry. 

Cavalry  and  infantry. 
Do. 
Do. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  UNITED  STATES  TEOOPS. 
Military  division  of  the  Missouri— Continued. 


Porta. 


Number  of 
troops. 


Remarks. 


Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T  

Fort  SilL  Ind.  T  

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  T  

Camp  Supply,  Ind.  T  

Fort  Elliott,  Tex  

Fort  Maroy,  N.  Mex  

Fort  Union,  N.  Mex  

Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex  

Fort  Craig,  N.  Mex  

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex  

Fort  MoRae,  N.  Mex  

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex  

Fort  Selden,  N.  Mex  

Omaha  Barracks,  Nebr  

Fort  MoPherson,  Nebr  

Sidney  Barracks,  Nebr  

North  Platte,  Nebr  

Camp  Robinson,  Nebr  

Camp  Sheridan,  Nebr  

Fort  Hartsuff,  Nebr  

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo  

Fort  Sanders,  Wvo  

Fort  Fred.  Steele,  Wyo  

Fort  Bridget-,  Wyo  

Camp  Brown,  Wyo  

Camp  Stambaugn,  Wyo  

Fort  Laramie,  Wyo  

Fort  Fetterman,  Wyo  

Cheyenne  Depot  Wyo  

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  

Fort  Cameron,  Utah  

Fort  Hall,  Idaho  

Fort  8nelling,  Minn  

Fort  Ripley,  Minn  

Fort  AbVrerombie,  Dak  

Fort  Wadsworth,  Dak  

Fort  Totten,  Dak  

Fort  Pembina,  Dak  ..:  

Fort  Randall,  Dak  

Fort  Sully,  Dak  

Fort  Rice,  Dak  

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak  

Fort  Buford,  Dak  

Fort  Seward,  Dak  

Fort  A.  Lincoln,  Dak  

Lowor  Bra  16  Agency,  Dak... 

Cheyenne  Agency,  Dak  

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak. 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont  

Fort  Ellis,  Mont  

Fort  Benton,  Mont  

Camp  Baker.  Mont  

Fort  Bliss,  Tex  

Fort  Brown,  Tex  

Fort  Clark,  Tex  

Fort  Concho,  Tex  

Fort  Davis,  Tex  

Fort  Duncan,  Tex  

Fort  Griffin,  Tex  

Fort  Mclutosh,  Tex  

Fort  MoKavett,  Tex  

Fort  Quitman,  Tex  

Fort  Riohardson,  Tex  

Ringgold  Barracks,  Tex  

San  Antonio,  Tex  

Fort  Stockton,  Tex  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

Bayou  Sara,  La  

Coushatta,  La  

New  Orleans,  La  

Natchitoches,  La  

Plneville,  La  

Shreveport,  La  

Saint  Martinsville,  La  

Holly  Springs,  Miss  

Jackson,  Miss  

MoOomb  City,  Miss  

Port  Gibson,  Miss  

Vickeburgh,  Miss  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Xount  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala 


40 

552 
190 
68 
199 
76 
877 
229 
59 
184 
64 
169 
103 
117 
105 
105 
45 
190 
115 
43 
100 
85 
61 
183 
123 
74 
95 
101 
51 
321 
146 
51 
111 
40 
112 
60 
85 
86 
281 
206 
88 
65 
168 
42 
155 
53 
76 
69 
153 
68 
45 


em 

303 
490 
313 
239 
271 
54 
•406 
50 
182 
304 
55 
199 
103 
50 
39 
123 
40 
76 
37 
38 
200 
78 
41 
44 
98 
78 


Infantry. 
Cavalry. 
Cavalry  and 

Do. 

Do. 
Infantry. 
Cavalry  and 

Do. 
Infantry. 
Cavalry  and 
Cavalry. 
Cavalry  and 

Da 
Infantry. 
Cavalry  and 
Infantry. 

Do. 
Cavalry  and 
Infantry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cavalry  and 

Do. 
Infantry. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Cavalry  and 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Infantry. 
Cavalry  and 
Infantry. 
Cavalry  and 

Da 
Infantry. 
Cavalry  and 
Infantry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 


infantry. 

infantry. 

infantry, 
infantry. 

infantry. 

infantry. 


infantry. 


infantry. 


infantry* 
infantry. 

infantry. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  TBOOPS. 
Military  division  of  the  Missouri — Continued. 


Postal 

Number  of 
troops. 

Remarks. 

40 
48 

38 
1,123 
1.790 

15,110 

Infantry. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cavalry  and  infantry. 
Do. 

MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


Aleatrai  Island,  Cal  

Angel  Island.  Cal  

Benicia  Barracks,  Cal  

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Diego,  Cal  

Point  8an  Jose,  Cal  

Camp  Bldweli.  Cal  

Camp  Gaston,  Cal  

Camp  Halleck,  Not  

Camp  Independence,  Cal  

Camp  McDennitt,  Key  

Fort  Turns,  Cal  , 

Camp  Apache,  Aria  

Camp  Bowie,  Aria  

Camp  Grant,  Aria  

Camp  Lowell,  Aria  

Camp  McDowell,  Aria  

Camp  M  ojave.  Aria  

Camp  Verde,  Aria  

Fort  Whipple,  Aria  

Preacott,  Aria  

Fort  Boise,  Idaho  

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho  

Fort  Can  by,  Wash  

Fort  Colville,  Wash  

Fort  Town  send.  Wash  

Fort  Vancouver.  Wash  

For*  Walla  Walla,  Wash  

Camp  Harney,  Oreg  

Fort  Klamath,  Oreg  

Fort  Stevens,  Oreg  

Fort  W range!,  Alaska  

Sitka,  Alaska  

Total  


Artillery  and  infantry. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry  and  artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Cavalry  and  infantry. 
Infantry. 

Cavalry  and  infantry. 
Infantry. 
Cavalry. 
Infantry. 

Cavalr^and  infantry. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Infantry. 

Cavalry  and  infantry. 

Do. 
Infantry. 

Do. 

Do. 
Artillery. 
Cavalry. 
Infantry. 

Do. 

Cavalig  and  infantry. 

Do! 
Artillery. 
Infantry. 
Artillery. 


Recapitulation  by  military  divisions. 

Atlantic   4,077 

Miaaouri  ,   15,110 

Pacific   3,576 

Aggregate   22,763 

None. — The  foregoing  statement  exhibits  only  the  number  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  serving  at  regular  garrisoned  poets  or  operating  in  the  field  against  Indians,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  22,763.  Adding  to  this  4,216  belonging  to  the  detachments  at  West  Point, 
ordnance  corps,  non-commissioned  staff  of  the  Army,  recruits  at  depots,  in  rendezvous, 
and  en  route,  and  all  other  officers  and  men  not  serving  at  garrisoned  poets,  would  swell 
the  force  now  in  service  to  26,979. 

The  foregoing  distribution  will  be  ohanged  by  sending  six  companies  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Infantry  from  the  Lake  posts,  and  six  companies  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  from 
Kansas  to  General  Terry,  and  five  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  from  Utah  to 
General  Crook. 
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Recapitulation  by  States  and  Territoriet. 


Maine   42 

Massachusetts   138 

Rhode  Island   251 

Connecticut   100 

New  York   877 

Maryland   247 

Virginia   400 

North  Carolina   235 

South  Carolina   538 

Georgia   303 

Florida   280 

Alabama   214 

Mississippi   461 

Louisiana   506 

Tennessee   200 

Kentucky    119 

Arkansas   78 

Texas   3,718 

Michigan   347 


Kansas  

Colorado  

Indian  Territory  

New  Mexioo  

Nebraska  

Wyoming  

Utah  

Idaho   

Minnesota  

Dakota  

Montana  

California  

Nevada   

Oregon .   

Arizona  

Washington  

Alaska  

In  the  field  nnder  General  Terry. 
In  the  field  under  General  Crook. 


Total   22,763 

Number  of  troops  in  Southern  States,  exclusive  of  Texas. 

Virginia   400 

North  Carolina  —   235 

South  Carolina   538 

  303 


ia   280 

Alabama   214 

Mississippi  ,   461 

Louisiana   506 

Tennessee   200 

Kentucky   119 

Arkansas   73 


Total  3,334 

THOMA8  M.  VINCENT, 
Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  July  8, 1876. 
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44th  Congeess,  )  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATI  VES.   {  Mis.  Doo. 
1st  Session.      f  \  No.  182. 


CHICAGO  PENSION-AGENCY. 


TESTIMONY 

TAKEN  BY 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REFORM  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE, 

IS  RELATION  TO 

THE  CHICAGO  PENSION-AGENCY. 


Jcly  14,.lcJ7C. — Recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  8, 1876. 
Ada  C.  Sweet  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Huelbut: 

Question.  What  is  your  residence  and  present  occupation  ? — Auswer. 
My  residence  is  Lombard,  111.,  and  my  occupation  is  United  States  agent 
for  paying  pensions  at  Chicago. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  appointed  pension-agent  at  Chicago! — A. 
April  1,  1874. 

Q.  Who  was  your  predecessor  in  that  office! — A.  David  Blakely. 

Q.  State  whether,  either  before  or  after  you  were  appointed  pension- 
agent,  you  were  required  to  pay  any  sums  of  money  to  any  person;  and, 
if  so,  to  whom  ! — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  required  !" 

Q.  I  mean  whether  yon  were  asked  and  did  agree  to  enter  into  any 
engagement  to  pay  money  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State,  then,  all  that  you  recollect  about  the  matter,  as  briefly  as 
you  can,  consistently  with  the  facts. — A.  In  March,  1874, 1  was  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  of  pension-agent,  and  had  several  indorsers  in 
Washington  and  Chicago.  Mr.  David  Blakely,  who  was  then  the^pen- 
sion-agent,  came  to  me,  or  rather  seut  for  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  Washington.  I  had  previously  told  him  that  I  had 
made  an  application  for  his  place  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  certain  that  he  could  keep  the  place  himself  until  his  commission 
expired.  His  commission  would  expire  April  1,  1875,  aud  he  discour- 
aged me  from  making  any  more  effort  to  secure  the  place,  because,  he 
said,  there  would  be  no  vacancy,  he  was  certain,  unless  he  resigned. 
He  said,  too,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  be  glad  to  re- 
sign ;  that  he  was  very  much  in  debt;  that  he  had  failed  in  Chicago,  and 
he  wanted  to  get  away.  He  also  said  that  he  had  the  offer  of  a  very  fine 
position  in  Saint  Paul,  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  there,  aud  that  he 
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CHICAGO  PENSION-AGENCY. 


would  resign  in  a  moment  if  he  could.  In  a  few  days  after  that  he  came 
to  see  me  again.  It  was  two  or  three  days  after,  I  cannot  remember 
which.  This  was  in  the  first  part  of  March.  He  made  then  this  propo- 
sition to  me :  that  he  should  resign,  and  that  my  friends,  knowing  of  his 
resignation,  and  his  friends  should  combine  for  my  appointment ;  and 
that  the  first  year  I  was  in  office,  that  is  until  April,  1875,  and  until  his 
commission  had  expired,  I  should  give  him  all  the  money  I  earned  over 
and  above  expenses^  saving  a  salary  for  myself  which  we  should  agree 
upon.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  require  any  of  this  money  to  be  paid  be- 
fore it  was  earned  or  before  it  became  due.  He,  said  no ;  that  we  wonld 
agree  upon  the  payments  at  stated  periods,  and  that  I  should  send  him 
the  money.  I  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  agreed  npon  a  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year  for  me  for  that  first  year.  I  was  then  earning  $1,200.  I 
had  great  need  of  the  money.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  enough  for 
me  to  live  comfortably  upon  and  help  my  family  that  first  year.  He 
prepared  to  come  to  Washington.  My  application  and  indorsements 
by  the  people  in  Chicago  had  all  been  sent  in.  Just  before  he  started 
to  come  to  Washington  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  bad  concluded,  in- 
stead of  having  me  make  these  payments  directly  to  him,  that  I  should 
make  them  to  the  party  he  was  indebted  to.  He  said  a  gentleman  in 
Chicago  had  loaned  him  some  money  at  one  time  without  security.  It 
was  a  debt  of  honor,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  pay  that  if  he  did  not  pay 
anything  else.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  willing  to  pay  this  money 
directly  to  this  man.  I  said  I  was.  He  said  the  man  was  B.  H.  Camp- 
bell, United  States  marshal  there.  He  said  also  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Campbell  wished  to  see  me  and  wished  me  to  say  that 
I  had  assumed  that  indebtedness  for  a  year.  They  sent  for  me,  aud  I 
went  into  Mr.  Campbell's  office,  and  Mr.  Campbell  asked  me  about  it. 
He  said  he  understood  from  Mr.  Blakely  that  I  assumed  his  indebted- 
ness, and  we  had  already  agreed  what  the  payments  should  be,  $600  in 
April,  1874,  and  $250  on  the  10th  of  every  second  month,  that  is,  in 
Jnne,  August,  October,  December,  February,  and  April.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  anything  was  said  about  when  those  payments 
should  end  or  not. 

Q.  State  what  the  gross  amount  of  payments  you  made  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was. — A.  Twenty-one  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Blakely  came  on  to 
Washington,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  appointed.  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  office  the  1st  of  April,  1874.  Mr,  Campbell  came  to  me 
on  the  10th  and  I  paid  him  $600,  and  1  continued  paying  him  until 
April,  1875.   I  have  his  receipts  here. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  amount  of  $2,100  has  been  paid  up  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Mr.  Campbell  claimed,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  that  there  was  another  amount  still  due. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when 
he  came  to  receive  his  last  payment,  on  the  10th  of  April,  I  remarked 
that  our  business  relations  ceased  now,  aud  I  should  not  have  any  more 
payments  to  make.  He  said  that  he  did  not  understand  it  that  way; 
that  the  note  was  for  $5,000,  and  that  he  had  understood  Mr.  Blakely 
that  I  was  to  pay  the  $5,000 ;  that  1  should  continue  these  payments 
until  the  whole  was  paid  out  I  told  him  he  had  misunderstood  or  I 
had.  I  asked  him  how  we  should  settle  it.  I  told  him  I  could  not  pay 
any  more,  I  did  not  have  any  more  money,  but  I  wished  him  to  know 
that  I  stood  by  my  agreement.  He  said  he  would  stand  by  what  Mr. 
Blakely  said ;  so  we  both  wrote  to  Mr.  Blakely.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
letter  1  wrote  at  that  time  to  Mr.  Blakely  giving  the  agreement;  and 
about  »  week  after  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  me  and  said  that  was  all  right ; 
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he  bad  received  word  from  Mr.  Blakely,  and  Mr.  Blakely  said  my  state- 
ment of  it  was  correct,  that  my  liabilities  were  to  cease  the  10th  of 
April,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  had  been  here  to  Washington  and  seen 
the  President  I  do  not  know  whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  or  not 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  came  to  Washington  and  saw  the  President  about 
the  matter  ? — A.  I  did  not  tell  him  abont  the  matter,  bnt  I  was  afraid 
that  they  would  take  steps  against  me ;  indeed,  I  heard  that  they  were 
doing  so. 

Q.  Taking  steps  to  remove  you  T — A.  Yes,  to  remove  me:  and  I  came 
here  and  I  told  the  President  that  I  wished  to  be  heard  before  any 
change  took  place ;  but  I  did  not  tell  him  any  of  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  tell  the  President,  and,  if  so,  when,  that  you 
had  been  paying  money  to  Mr.  Campbell ? — A.  Yes;  in  January,  1876  ; 
about  the  3d  of  January,  I  should  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  advice  to  yon  ! — A.  He  said  if  I  made  any  more 
payments  he  would  consider  it  ground  for  my  removal. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  having  these  transactions  with  those 
parties,  with  Mr.  Blakely  and  Mr.  Campbell,  was  anything  said  by  them 
to  you  as  to  communicating  with  any  of  yonr  friends  about  the  matter  f 
— A.  Yes ;  Mr.  Blakely  insisted  upon  my  keeping  the  whole  matter 
entirely  secret  I  asked  him  in  the  first  place  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
consult  one  friend,  one  gentleman,  and  he  said  it  would  not  do,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  say  a  word  about  it,  and  I  promised  him  that  I 
wonld  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  communicate  these  facts,  then,  to  yonr  personal 
friends,  or  persons  in  whom  yon  had  confidence  T — A.  April,  3875. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  communication  made  T — A.  To  J.  F.  Clafliu,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Lombard,  one  of  my  bondsmen. 

Q.  Did  you  pay,  or  were  you  called  upon  to  pay,  any  other  sums  of 
money  by  Mr.  Blakely,  or  on  Mr.  Blakely's  account T — A.  I  became  re- 
sponsible for  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  had  to  pay  it,  on  his  account  Mr. 
Blakely  received  an  order  to  turn  over  all  funds  on  hand  to  me  on  the 
first  of  April,  but  he  was  not  ready.  He  gave  me  $20,000  to  commence 
payments  with.  He  was  all  that  month  making  that  account.  He  had 
paid  out  so  roe  $200,000  in  March  previously.  About  the  first  of  May  he 
made  up  an  account  and  sent  it  to  Washiugton.  On  this  account  he 
claimed  something  over  $3,000, 1  think  it  was  $3,200,  on  a  fire-account; 
that  is,  for  losses  sustained  in  the  Chicago  fire ;  making  a  balance  due 
me  of  about  $37,000. 

Q.  That  is,  if  that  $3,000  had  been  credited!— A.  Yes;  if  that  had 
been  credited.  He  tnrned  over  to  me  $37,000  and  went  to  Saint  Paul 
to  take  his  place  there.  The  $3,000  in  that  account  was  disallowed. 
The  account  was  sent  back  to  him  and  he  was  ordered  to  deposit  that 
amount  immediately  to  my  credit  He  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  a 
rained  man.  He  said  he  could  not  raise  that  money ;  he  didn't  have  it. 
He  presented  a  very  pitiable  appearance,  and  at  that  time  I  supposed  I 
was  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Blakely.  and  I  was  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  do  anything  for  him.  I  thought  he  had  been  the  best  friend  I 
had  had,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  raise 
the  $3,000.  He  said  the  matter  would  come  out  and  he  would  be  ruined. 
He  said,  also,  if  he  conld  have  a  few  weeks  he  thought  he  could  raise 
the  money.  He  thought  he  had  some  property  he  could  sell.  I  could 
not  raise  the  money  for  him.  I  told  him  I  had  not  the  money,  and  could 
not  get  it  Finally  he  asked  me  if  I  would  sign  receipts  for  that  $3,000 
and  carry  the  amount  on  my  account,  as  if  I  had  received  it,  for  a  few 
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weeks.  I  told  him  I  would.  He  said  he  would  pay  it  certainly  by  the 
beginning  of  Jane.  By  that  time  he  wonld  have  the  moDey,  and  he 
wonld  send  the  money  to  me  directly.  I  had  actually  received  $37,000, 
but  1  signed  receipts  for  $40,000.  Those  are  not  the  exact  figures,  but 
the  accounts  are  all  here.  This  made  me  a  defaulter  for  $3,000  in  the 
commencement.  I  kept  writing  to  him  after  the  last  of  July,  asking 
him  if  he  had  got  that  money,  and  asking  him  to  send  it  to  me,  but  he 
didn't  send  it. 

Q.  Did  he  come  down  to  see  you  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 
He  never  came  until  November.  I  kept  writing  to  him.  In  October, 
Joseph  Lockey,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  came  to  Chicago  on 
his  way  West,  and  came  to  my  office.  He  was  explaining  to  me  some 
new  method  of  keeping  accounts,  which  several  pension-agents  had 
adopted,  and  he  said  to  me,  in  explaining  the  matter,  "Bring  yonr 
August  account."  I  brought  my  August  account,  and,  as  quick  as  he 
figured,  he  saw  there  was  a  deficiency.  He  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  him  I  could  not  explain.  He  said  there  was  probably 
some  mistake  1  could  fix  up.  By  this  time  I  was  out  $4,000,  $1,000  being 
the  $600  1  paid  Campbell,  and  $400  that  I  lent  Mr.  Blakely,  and  $3,000 
the  amount  of  money  I  had  receipted  to  him  for,  extra.  1  had  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  office  all  the  time,  and  they  were  very  heavy,  and 
my  postage,  and  I  had  drawn  this  money,  so  that  I  was  really  in  default 
$4,000,  and  it  showed  perfectly  plaiu  on  my  account-book. 

Q.  The  books  showed  that  ? — A.  The  books  showed  that  Mr.  Lockey 
said  that  he  would  be  back  iu  a  week;  that  he  had  to  leave  that 
day,  and  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  but  that  I  must  have  it  all  fixed 
up  wheu  he  returned,  in  a  week ;  that  he  would  make  an  examination 
and  report.  Mr.  Blakely  bad  passed  through  Chicago,  on  his  way  to 
some  place  in  Vermont.  I  telegraphed  him  that  the  Commissioner  had 
sent  a  man  there  to  make  an  examination,  and  that  the  money  must  be 
raised.  Mr.  Blakely  telegraphed  me  himself  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  understood  all  about  it,  and  that  there  wonld  be  no  examina- 
tion. I  tried  to  get  the  money  ready  for  Mr.  Lockey  when  he  came 
back.  When  he  came  in  he  showed  me  a  telegram  received  Irom  Gen- 
enal  Baker,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  telling  him  to  leave  the  Chicago 
office  alone ;  that  he  would  examine  that  himself.  However,  I  told  Mr. 
Lockey  the  facts.  I  was  not  willing  that  he  should  leave  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  in  actual  default.  I  also  told  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment  was  perfectly  safe;  that  I  had  property  enough  to  cover  the 
amount  of  $4,000,  and  that  my  life  was  insured  for  more  than  that 
amount,  which  the  Government  could  have  in  case  of  my  death;  also, 
that  my  bondsmen  were  perfectly  good.  He  came  away  and  reported 
to  Commissioner  Baker.  1  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  ask- 
ing him  to  make  some  movement  in  my  favor — to  use  bis  influence  with 
Mr.  Blakely  iu  order  to  get  this  money  back.  I  received  no  answer 
from  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Blakely  and  Mr.  Baker  both  passed  through  Chi- 
cago, on  their  way  to  Minnesota,  to  attend  the  November  elections,  in 
which  they  were  very  much  interested,  and  did  not  get  back  until  after 
the  election.  One  morning  they  both  appeared  suddenly  in  my  office. 
General  Baker  said,  "  Miss  Sweet.  I  understand  you  are  short  $4,000."  I 
said,  "  Yes."  He  said, "  That  must  be  made  np  to  day ;  I  leave  for  Wash- 
ington to-night  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  you  must 
make  up  the  amount."  I  told  him  I  could  not  raise  $4,000.  I  told  him 
that  that  was  all  Blakely's  deficiency,  and  not  mine.  He  said  that  made 
no  difference  :  that  I  had  assumed  the  amount,  and  must  be  responsible 
for  it.    Well,  he  talked  some  time,  and  then  left.   Then  Mr.  Blakely 
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asked  ine  how  much  I  could  raise.  I  said  I  might  raise  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars  that  day.  He  said,  "  If  you  can  raise  $2,000,  the  Com- 
missioner is  willing  that  you  should  carry  the  rest  of  the  deficiency." 
He  had  a  note  for  $2,000,  payable  in  90  days.  He  said  that  General 
Baker  was  willing  to  take  that  note  as  security  to  the  United  States  and 
keep  it,  and  I  could  carry  this  deficiency  on  my  books,  and  I  would  not 
be  molested.  That  I  refused  to  do.  I  told  him  if  he  had  any  such  notes 
he  could  give  tbem  lo  me,  and  I  would  get  the  money  on  them ;  and 
so  he  did.  He  gave  me  those  notes,  aud  I  indorsed  them,  and  went 
down  the  street  and  got  the  money  for  tbem. 

Q.  Got  them  discouuted  at  the  bankf — A.  Got  them  discounted  at 
the  bank.  I  also  raised  $2,000.  General  Baker  and  Mr.  Blakely  then 
went  over  to  the  subtreasury  and  deposited  the  money  to  my  credit. 

Q.  That  cleared  that  deficiency? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  last  that  I 
paid. 

Q.  Then  the  beginning  of  this  deficiency  in  your  accounts  was  from 
your  being  induced  to  assume  a  deficiency  of  Mr.  Blakely,  was  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  amount  of  $4,000  how  much  has  been  paid  by  Mr.  Blakely 
np  to  this  timet — A.  $2,000,  deducting  the  interest.  The  notes  ran  for 
IK),  CO,  and  30  days. 

Q.  Then  there  remains  due  of  this  origiual  default  of  his  to  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $2,000? — A.  No;  $1,000  of  default  to  the  Government, 
and  $400  that  he  borrowed  from  me ;  to  which  interest  is  to  be  added. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Blakely  desired  to  get  yon  to  assume  this  default  of  his  did 
you  at  that  time  wish  to  consult  any  of  your  friends  about  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that  ? — A.  He  refused  to  allow  it,  and  finally 
I  told  him  I-couli  not  get  the  money  unless  I  did.  That  changed  the 
matter,  and  he  allowed  me  to  tell  one  of  the  executors  of  my  father's 
estate,  of  whom  I  had  to  borrow  the  money ;  then  he  allowed  me  to  tell 
him  this  part  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  That  portion  relating  to  your  assuming  the  $3,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  $400  that  he  owed  you?— A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  that.  That  was  a  private  matter.  Of  course  when  I  went 
to  this  man  for  my  money  I  had  to  give  some  reason  for  wanting  it  so 
suddenly.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  paid  Mr.  Blakely  $2,000 
for  the  books  and  furniture  of  the  office — all  the  books  belonging  to  the 
pension-agency,  excepting  the  rolls,  and  for  the  vouchers  that  had  been 
sent  ont  for  the  approaching  June  payment,  on  which  I  would  receive 
fees.  I  paid  him  $2,000.  He  paid  my  father,  who  was  his  predecessor, 
$1,500. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  That,  however,  is  the  usual  practice,  is  it  not  ? — A.  It  is  the  nsual 
practice,  but  I  thought  I  would  mention  it  to  show  exactly  how  it  stood. 

Q.  The  books  and  such  matters  arc  the  private  property  of  the  pension- 
agent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  successor  buys  them  from  hiin  aud  pays  their  value? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Campbell  with  you  ? — A.  I  have.  The 
last  one  is  for  $505.  The  one  due  was  in  February,  and  I  could  not  raise 
the  money.  I  told  him  how  I  was  situated  at  that  time,  and  asked  him 
to  allow  me  until  the  following  April  to  pay  it,  and  he  did  so. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  receipts: 
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"Chicago,  April  11,  '74. 

"  Received  of  D.  Blakely,  esq.,  by  the  hand  of  Miss  Sweet,  six  hun- 
dred dollars. 

«  $600.  "  B.  H.  CAMPBELL." 

"Chicago,  June  8th,  1874. 
"  Received  of  Miss  Ada  Sweet,  on  account  of  D.  Blakely,  esq.,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

«  $250.  "  B.  H.  CAMPBELL." 

"Chicago,  Aug.  4, 1874. 
"  Received  of  Ada  C.  Sweet  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  on  account 
of  D.  Blakely. 

» $250.  ,  "  B.  H.  CAMPBELL." 

"  Received  of  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet,  on  accouut  of  David  Blakely,  esq  , 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

«  $250.  "  B.  H.  CAMPBELL. 

"  October  10, 1874." 

"Chicago,  Dec.  10,  1874. 
"Received  of  Miss  Ada  Sweet  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  ou  account 
of  David  Blakely,  esq. 

"  250.  "  B.  H.  CAMPBELL." 

"Chicago,  Feb.  10th,  1875. 

"  505.00. 

"  Sixty  days  after  date,  for  valne  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  order 
of  B.  H.  Campbell  five  hundred  and  five  dollars,  payable  at  the  National 
Bank  Ills.,  Chicago. 

"ADA  C.  SWEET, 
"U.  S.  Pension  Agt,  Chicago. 

"Chicago,  April  10, 1875. 
"  Received  of  Miss  A.  Sweet  five  hundred  and  five  dollars,  on  account 
of  D.  Blakely,  esq. 

"  $505.00.  "  B.  H.  CAMPBELL." 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  this  arrangement  with  Mr.  Blakely  and  Mr- 
Campbell  to  pay  $2,100,  did  Mr.  Campbell  know  that  you  were  an  ap 
cant  for  the  office  of  pension-agent  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  know  at  that  time  what  the  consideration  for  this  agree- 
ment was,  if  any? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  Mr.  Campbell  knew  of  the  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  Mr.  Blakely  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Excepting  as  you  have  detailed  in  the  conversation  that  occurred  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  you  received  out  of  the  business  of  the  office 
for  the  first  year? — A.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  After  paying  these  sums? — A.  Noj  I  did  not  receive  anything 
after  that. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  what  you  got  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
office  under  this  arrangement,  under  which  you  took  it,  during  the  first 
year?— A.  Nothing  at  all.  I  got  in  debt  $3,000,  and  I  worked  very 
hard  the  whole  year. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Baker,  then  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, knew  of  the  fact  that  yon  were  carrying  this  default  of  Mr.  Blake- 
ly'st — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  I  simply  know  what  he 
said,  and  what  Mr.  Blakely  said ;  but  I  have  fouud  out  that  what  they 
said  could  not  be  depended  upon  j  so  that  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  you  write  to  Mr.  Baker,  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, telling  him  of  this  transaction  ?— A.  October,  1874.  I  did  not 
state  the  transaction.  I  assumed  that  he  knew  it,  because  Mr.  Blakely 
had  telegraphed  to  me  that  he  did  know  it.  I  told  him  that  I  wished 
he  would  come  to  me ;  that  I  had  some  matters  that  I  wished  to  lay 
before  him ;  that  I  wished  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Mr.  Blakely  to 
straighten  my  affairs. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  You  have  a  copy  of  that  letter,  I  think  you  said  T — A.  No ;  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut : 

Q.  Was  that  an  official  letter  f — A.  No ;  it  was  a  personal  letter. 
By  Mr.  Bbown,  of  Kentucky : 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  that ! — A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  copy  of  one  letter  T — A.  I  have  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Blakely.  I  will  leave  that  with  you  if 
you  choose.  I  used  to  write  to  General  Baker  and  Mr.  Blakely  without 
copying  my  letters  when  I  still  had  full  faith  in  them,  but  when  I  com- 
menced to  have  doubts  in  regard  to  Mr.  Blakely,  I  then  commenced  to 
copy  my  letters  and  save  everything  that  I  had. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  witness  to  Mr.  Blakely  here 
referred  to : 

"10th  April, 1875. 

"  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  B.  H.  Campbell  called  to-day  to  receive  the  payment 
due  on  this  day  on  your  note  to  him.  On  my  remarking  that  our  busi- 
ness relations  were  now  at  an  end,  this  being  the  last  payment  I  was  to 
make  to  him,  he  said  that  he  did  not  understand  it  so.  He  stated  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pay- 
ing your  note  of  $5,000.  I  told  him  that  you  had  never  mentioned  such 
a  note  to  me,  or  in  any  way  intimated  that  you  expected  or  desired  me  to 
pay  such  an  amouut  of  money  to  him.  I  then  gave  him  the  substance 
of  the  agreement  made  by  me  as  to  what  payments  I  should  make  on 
your  account  to  B.  H.  Campbell.  I  suppose  you  remember  it  perfectly, 
but  I  will  give  it  below. 

"  On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1874, 1  was  to  pay  Mr.  Campbell,  provided 
I  was  appointed  pension -agent,  $600,  and  on  the  10th  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing months,  June,  August,  October,  and  December,  1874,  February 
and  April,  1875,  $250  each.  On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1875,  when  the 
sum  of  $2,100  should  have  been  paid,  all  the  money  to  be  paid  on  your 
account  should  be  declared  paid,  and  all  demands  on  me  for  and  on 
your  account  should  cease. 

**  Please  write  to  Mr.  Campbell  at  once  and  correct  his  misunderstand- 
ing of  this  affair,  as  I  wish  him  to  know,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  I  have 
made  good  my  promises  as  to  payments  to  be  paid  to  him  on  your 
account. 

"Sir,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"ADA  C.  SWEET. 

"  Hon.  D.  Blakely, 

"Saint  Paul,  Minn." 
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'  By  Mr.  Hurlbut: 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  Mr.  Lockey,  the  deputy  commissioner, 
informed  yon  that  he  had  had  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Baker  to  let  the  Chi- 
cago office  alone! — A.  That  was  in  October,  1874.  Mr.  Lockey  has  that 
telegram.   When  I  was  here  last  winter  he  told  me  he  had  it. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  all  this  correspondence,  the  first  thing  that  was 
done  when  Mr.  Blakely  and  Mr.  Baker  came  to  your  office  was  to  order 
you  to  close  that  balance  that  day,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Baker  was  then  Commissioner  of  Pensions! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  any  office  under  the  Government  now  f — A.  Surveyor- 
general  of  Minnesota. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  consulted  your  friends,  Mr.  Claflin  and  Mr. 
Lombard,  in  April,  1875  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  time  did  you  pay  auy  more  money  to  Mr.  Campbell  or 
anybody  else! — A.  No. 

Q.  There  have  been  statements  in  the  newspapers  connecting  General 
Logan  with  these  transactions  of  Campbell,  Blakely,  and  yourself.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  them! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  He  knew  nothing  of  it  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  He 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it.   He  knew  of  it  in  May,  1875. 

Q.  After  you  had  come  on  here! — A.  No;  I  told  him  myself  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Q.  After  the  payments  were  all  made! — A.  After  all  the  payments 
were  made.  1  ought,  in  justice,  perhaps,  to  say  that  General  Logan 
was  very  indignant,  and  wanted  to  bring  it  all  out  and  make  a  fuss 
about  it,  but  at  my  solicitation  ho  remaiued  quiet.  I  asked  him  not  to 
say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  yon  find  the  office  when  you  took  charge  of 
it! — A.  It  was  in  a  bad  condition.  I  bad  to  make  new  books  and  em- 
ploy a  large  extra  force  of  clerks  to  bring  the  office  up  to  where  it  should 
have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  talked  to  by  either  Blakely  or  Campbell  with 
reference  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  before  this  committee! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  they  wished  and  what  occurred. — A.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  a  statement  made  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  this  committee 
had  received  letters  from  Chicago  makiug  these  charges,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell came  to  see  me  then,  with  a  letter  that  be  had  written,  which  was 
a  roundabout  sort  of  denial,  making  me  deny  all  about  payments  to 
General  Logan,  (which  I  could  conscientiously  do,)  and  really  exoner- 
ating Mr.  Campbell  in  a  very  rouudabout  sort  of  a  way.  It  was  a  card 
which  he  wished  me  to  put  in  the  Chicago  papers.  I  refused  to  do  it 
This  spring,  when  the  papers  commenced  to  say  there  was  a  prospect 
of  an  investigation,  Mr.  Campbell  came  around  to  see  me  about  it.  He 
came  to  see  me  almost  every  day,  and  we  had  long  talks  about  it;  but 
I  must  say  that  he  has  never  asked  me  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth 
in  the  matter.  He  has  naturally  been  anxious,  but  has  never  suggested 
to  me  to  say  anything  but  what  was  perfectly  true.  He  did  suggest 
that  I  should  go  into  details  as  little  as  possible  and  make  as  short  a 
statement  as  possible,  but  he  never  suggested  that  I  should  say  any- 
thing but  the  exact  truth.  That  is  all  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  done. 
The  last  moment  before  I  came  away  be  came  to  roe  and  said  he  had 
an  important  communication  to  make.  He  came  into  the  office  and  told 
me  that  I  should  say  to  this  committee  that  he  had  never  considered 
that  he  was  doing  anything  wrong ;  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  arrangement  1  had  made  with  Mr.  Blakely,  and  that  since  he 
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bad  found  it  out  lie  bad  studied  into  the  matter,  and  be  asked  me  to 
say  to  you  that  he  would  refund  all  this  money  to  me  in  case  you  should 
recommend  it  or  in  case  the  President  should  recommend  it,  or  if  I 
should  ask  for  it.  Your  subpoena  demanded  that  I  should  appear  here 
on  Friday,  and  I  was  all  ready  to  start  when  Mr.  Blakely  telegraphed  to 
me  from  Saint  Paul,  asking  me  to  wait  over  a  few  hours ;  that  he  would 
start  from  Saint  Paul  and  come  right  down.  I  did  wait  for  him.  He 
came  down  on  Thursday.  lie  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  the 
committee,  and  I  told  him.  He  said  that  placed  him  in  a  very  bad 
light,  and  he  thought  that  I  could  make  a  statement  that  would  place 
bim  in  a  much  better  light.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  to  suggest.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  have  me  say  that  he  had  always  been  kind  and 
friendly  to  me ;  that  he  had  always  looked  out  for  my  interest,  and  that 
be  had  always  been  perfectly  friendly;  and  that  I  had  confidence  that 
he  would  pay  me  whatever  was  due  me,  &c.  Of  course  I  made  no 
promises  to  him.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  that  he  came,  and  that  I  was 
glad  to  see  him. 

Q.  He  did  not  deny  his  indebtedness  to  you  at  all  ?— A.  O,  no.  He 
remarked  when  I  was  in  trouble  in  November  in  regard  to  the  default, 
that  he  had  come  to  my  rescue,  and  had  shown  a  willingness  to  help 
me. 

Q.  Your  father  was  pension-agent  in  Chicago  in  18G9  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to  any  arrangement  by  which 
George  W.  Campbell  was  to  be  actually  or  nominally  a  clerk  for  your 
father  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  clerk  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  I  cannot  tell;  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  three  or  four  months,  when  my  father  first  took  charge  of  the 
office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  he  was  employed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  continued  to  receive  a  salary  after  he 
ceased  to  be  a  clerk  there  ?— A.  No,  sir.  I  was  a  young  girl  then,  and 
did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  affairs  of  the  office.  I  went  in 
the  office  with  my  father  to  write  for  him.  You  know  his  right  arm  was 
disabled ;  but  I  did  not  find  out  anything,  of  course,  in  any  way.  I  was 
just  simply  in  the  office,  and  probably  knew  less  about  it  than  any  other 
clerk  there.  Of  course  I  heard  all  these  things,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  them. 

Q.  Who  was  your  father's  chief  clerk  ? — A.  M.  H.  Fitch  was  the  first 
chief  clerk.  He  was  followed  by  a  Mr.  McKenzie ;  and  then  Mr.  M.  B. 
Johnson,  who  is  now  in  the  Pension-Office  in  this  city,  was  the  next. 
Soon  after  that  I  was  chief  clerk. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  Who  was  your  father's  executor  ? — A.  There  are  two  executors, 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Gary  and  Josiah  Lombard.  It  was  to  Mr.  Gary  that  I 
^went  for  the  money  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Then  the  substance  of  this  matter,  as  a  business  transaction,  is 
that  the  office  of  pension-agent  has  not  paid  you  much,  has  it  ? — A. 
ISo. 

Q.  Have  you  got  square  with  it  yet  ? — A.  No.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  Government. 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  your  own  personal  receipts.— A.  I  owe  about  $2,000 
and  interest,  now, 

Q.  But  the  receipts  of  the  office  have  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  it 
up? — A.  No;  not  yet. 
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By  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  mouey  having  been  demanded  of  your  father  for 
his  continuance  in  office  there  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  J  ones,  then  United 
States  marshal  in  Chicago  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  father  ever  having  paid  J.  Russell  Jones  any 
money  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  your  father's  correspondence  or  receipts 
relating  to  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  say  that 
all  my  father's  papers  were  burned  iu  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  and  all 
his  papers  I  have  iu  my  possession  now,  of  course,  ouly  date  back  to 
that  time. 

Q.  You  have  nothiug  relating  to  that  subject !— A.  No ;  I  have  not. 

ADA  C.  SWEET. 

The  dispatches  referred  to  in  Miss  Sweet's  testimony  are  as  follows  : 

Bradford,  Vt  ,  Oct.  2,  1874. 

To  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet, 

Pension- Agent,  Chicago,  III.: 

I  send  blank,  with  signature,  for  you  to  fill ;  meanwhile  make  check, 
and  sign  my  name,  if  needed.  Don't  worry ;  Baker  will  understand, 
and  make  all  right. 

(Signed)  D.  BLAKELY. 

Bradford,  Vt.,  Oct.  3rd,  1874. 

To  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet, 

Pension-Agt.,  Chicago,  III.: 

All  right.   Have  telegraphed  Baker  this  morniug. 

(Signed)  D.  BLAKELY. 

St.  Paul,  Oct.  2Ath,  1874. 

To  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet, 

Pension- Agent : 

You  will  hear  from  me  more  fully  Monday  night.  Shall  do  every- 
thing possible  for  you.   Fear  nothing. 

(Signed)  D.  B. 

Chicago,  May  15, 187C. 

I  certify  on  honor  that  the  foregoing  are  true  and  correct  copies  of 
telegrams  received  from  David  Blakely,  esq.,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  24th  of 
October,  1874.  respectively ;  and  that  the  originals  are  now  in  iny  pos- 
session. 

ADA  C.  SWEET. 


Washington,  I).  C,  May  13,  187C. 
Joseph  Lockey  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Question.  Have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  in  the 
Pension-Office  T — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Iu  what  capacity? — A.  I  was  first  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Pen- 
flion-Oflfice ;  afterward  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  transactions  between  Mr.  David 
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Blakely  and  Miss  Sweet,  and  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Baker,  in  relation 
to  a  certain  defalcation  or  alleged  default  in  the  accounts  f — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  of  their  transactions.  I  know  that  at  one  time  I  went 
to  Chicago  and  went  to  the  agency  there. 

Q.  Caii  you  give  the  time ?— A.  It  was  about  the  first  of  October, 
1S74  ;  I  cannot  give  the  exact  time.  I  went  into  the  office  and  saw  Miss 
Sweet,  and  stated  that  I  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  her 
accounts,  and  looking  through  them,  and  I  asked  her  for  certain  bank 
balances  and  her  own  balances  as  shown  by  her  last  account.  She  gave 
them  to  me  and  I  looked  over  them  a  little,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  there  somewhere,  or  some  error,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  called  her  attention  to  that  appearance  of  things, 
and  she  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty  there,  and  she  had  been  trying 
to  find  it  and  arrange  it,  and  thought  she  would  be  able  to  do  so,  if  she 
bad  a  little  time ;  she  was  at  work  on  it  then,  she  said,  and  as  soon  as 
she  got  through  with  the  hurry  and  the  payments  she  was  intending  to 
ascertain  it  exactly  and  fix  it  up. 

Q.  Did  she  at  that  time  tell  you  how  this  deficit  or  discrepancy  in  the 
account  occurred  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  afterward  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  her  that  I  was 
going  to  Dubuque,  and  that  I  would  be  back  in  about  two  or  three  days, 
and  if  in  the  mean  time  she  could  find  what  the  difficulty  was  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  if  not  I  should  help  her  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone  before  you  returned  ? — A.  I  think  three 
days ;  I  am  not  positive.  1  think  I  went  back  on  the  third  day  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  have  any  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  received  a  dispatch  from  him. 
Q.  You  received  a  telegram  from  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  that  telegram  f — A.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 
Q.  Will  you  read  it? 

A.  "  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3, 1874. 

("  Received  at  Dubuque,  October  3, 1874.) 

"  Hon.  Joseph  Lockey, 

"Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Dubuque,  lotca, 

"Care  of  Pension-Agent : 

"  You  need  uot  stop  at  the  Chicago  agency,  as  I  will  go  there.       v>  } 

«  C.  H.  BAKER, 
"  Commissioner  of  Pensions." 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  Chicago? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Miss  Sweet  there  about  mat- 
ters ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  all  that  occurred. — A.  I  called  at  the  office  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  found  the  difficulty,  and  she  said  that  ,  she  had. 
Then  she  stated  just  what  it  was. 

Q.  Now  state  what  she  said. — A.  She  said  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency when  she  went  into  the  office ;  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  promised  to 
make  it  good,  but  bad  not  done  so  as  yet ;  and  that  is  about  all.  I 
asked  her  to  show  me  the  papers  turned  over  to  Mr.  Blakely,  and  I  saw 
that  her  receipt  was  for  something  like  $40,000,  and  I  asked  her  to  show 
me  the  balance  from  the  depository. 

Q.  Actually  turned  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  something  like 
83,000  less  j  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figure.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  conversation  further  than  that ;  but  I  asked  her  to  show  me  her 
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monthly  accounts  as  rendered  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  she  did 
so,  and  on  the  bottom  of  that  the  balance  due  the  United  States  is  shown, 
and  I  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  affidavit  there 
stating  that  that  balance  was  in  the  depository,  and  I  just  simply  said 
to  her,  "  I  would  not  send  in  another  account  of  that  kind ;  I  would 
have  that  arranged."  I  told  her  then  I  was  not  going  to  examine  her 
accounts;  that  1  had  heard  from  Washington. 

Q.  You  told  her  that  you  had  heard  from  Mr.  Baker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
but  that  I  would  not  send  in  another  account  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  she  explain  to  you  at  that  time  how  she  had  beeu  iuduced  to 
make  this  false  balance  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  this  telegram  from  Baker  to  mean  ! — A. 
I  did  not  understand  anything  more  than  the  whole  transaction  shows. 

Q.  It  was  out  of  your  hands? — A.  It  was  out  of  my  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Baker  when  you  came 
back  to  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  When  I  came  back  I  stated  to  the  gen- 
eral that  I  had  received  his  dispatch,  but,  before  I  had  received  it  I  had 
found  that  there  was  a  difficulty,  a  deficiency  in  the  Chicago  office,  and 
stated  to  him  abont  the  amount,  and  said  that  it  ought  to  be  straight- 
ened up. 

Q.  Did  you  also  state  to  him  how  Miss  Sweet  stated  that  it  had  oc- 
curred ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  carrying  a  balance  overt — A.  From  the  time  she  entered  the 
office. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — A.  He  expressed  considerable  surprise, 
and  said  that  he  would  go  out  there  and  see  that  it  was  made  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  communication  with  Blakely  t— 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relations  that  existed  between  Mr.  Blakely  and 
Mr.  Baker,  whether  they  were  intimate  or  not! — A.  They  were  appar- 
ently friendly;  1  don't  know  anything  beyond  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  about  this  matter  ! — A.  I  received 
a  note  from  General  Baker  while  he  was  absent,  saying  that  he  had 
found  the  matter  there  about  as  I  stated,  and  that  it  had  been  made  all 
right 

Q.  But  of  the  manuer  in  which  it  was  arranged,  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Blakely  on  this  subject? — A. 
No,  sir;  never  spoke  of  it  with  him. 

Q.  1  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee — you  are  probably  famil- 
iar with  the  subject — how  the  clerks  in  the  pension-office  are  paid ;  are 
they  paid  by  the  Government  or  paid  by  the  pension-agent ! — A.  They 
are  paid  by  the  pension-agent. 

Q.  He  receives  certain  amounts  in  salary  and  fees  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  allowed  to  employ  his  own  clerks  and  make  his  own  rates  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  official  return  of  the  clerks  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment, is  there! — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  private  with  the 
pension-agent  as  to  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  his  office. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  other  matter  tending  to  show  anything  about 
these  allegations  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  peusion-agency,  I  wish  you 
would  go  on  and  state  it. — A.  I  do  uot ;  that  is  my  entire  connection 
with  it;  since  then  I  have  only  known  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers 
in  regard  to  it. 
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By  the  Ch aibman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky :) 

Q.  I  see  in  the  testimony  of  Miss  Sweet  that  she  says  she  communi- 
cated to  you  the  facts  of  this  deficiency  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  second  visit,  after  you  exhibited  the  dispatch  you  had 
received  from  General  Baker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  of  her  relations  to  Mr.  Blakely,  and  of  money 
having  been  exacted  from  her  in  any  way  ! — A.  1  don't  remember  that 
she  did.  Of  course  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  she  would  receive  the 
office  with  that  deficiency. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  why  she  had  assumed  this  deficiency  from  Blake- 
ly f — A.  Not  why;  but,  as  I  understood,  it  was  that  Mr.  Blakely  promised 
to  make  it  up  very  soou. 

Q.  She  did  not  tell  you  why  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  returning  to  Washington,  did  you  learn  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  Commissioner  had  been  communicated  with  by  Blakely  on  this 
subject,  or  do  you  know  now  that  he  had  been  ?— A.  I  do  not.  My  im- 
pression is  that  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  send  me  the  dispatch,  and 
lie  said  he  heard  from  Blakely. 

Q.  You  had  not  communicated  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir.  When  he 
expressed  surprise  at  finding  this  condition  of  things,  my  impression  is 
that  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  telegraph  me. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut  : 
Q.  He  answered,  as  you  recollect,  that  he  had  heard  from  Blakely? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky :) 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  wages  paid  to  the  clerks  of  pension -a gents? — 
A.  That  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  of.  You  speak  of  the  pension- 
agencies  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  don't  know  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  your  visit  before  the  Commissioner  went 
out  there?— A.  He  went  out  almost  immediately,  within  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  did  Mr.  Blakely  visit  Washington? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  did,  but  I  am  not  positive. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  13, 1876. 
M.  B.  Johnson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Hublbut  : 
Question.  What  is  your  age  and  residence  ? — Answer.  About  thirty - 
•eight.   I  reside  at  present  iu  Washington  City.   I  formerly  resided  at 
Chicago. 

Q.  NVere  you  in  the  pension-office  at  Chicago  during  General  Sweet's 
fid  ministration  of  it? — A.  During  part  of  it;  I  eutered  the  office  in 
■January,  1870. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  As  copyist ;  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  George  W.Campbell,  who  has  just  testified  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  employed  in  that  office  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  have  seen  him 
in  the  office ;  I  took  no  particular  note.  1  was  in  the  office  some  three 
weeks  in  Chicago,  and  I  then  went  out,  and  was  in  again  toward  the  end 
of  February  about  cne  week,  I  think,  and  came  back  permanently  into 
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the  office  in  March,  and  remained  in  the  office  from  March  nntil  General 
Sweet  was  relieved.   I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  there  frequently. 

Q.  When  yon  first  went  into  the  office  was  he  then  engaged  as  clerk, 
acting  as  clerk  there  T — A.  1  don't  believe  he  was  at  that  time,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  office  writing  at  the 
desk  when  I  first  went  in,  but  whether  he  was  engaged  regularly  as  clerk 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  current  prices  for  clerks  in  that 
office  t — A.  At  that  time  General  Sweet  paid  $12  a  week  to  the  clerks 
he  employed. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Campbell  have  any  special  charges ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  his  rates  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  he,  while  you  were  there,  have  special  charge  of  anything  in 
particular  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  The  same  relation  as  other  clerks  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  don't  know  that 
he  was  a  clerk  at  all ;  when  I  went  in  I  only  saw  him  there  writing  at 
times ;  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  clerk ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  clerk  ? — A.  There  was  a  gentleman  named  Mc- 
Kenzie.  who  entered  the  office  the  same  time  I  did ;  he  was  called  the 
chief  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Fitch f— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  the  office  at 
the  time  I  was  employed.  Excuse  me;  I  made  a  mistake;  I  think  that 
he  was  the  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Fitch  was  the  chief  clerk  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  salary  Fitch  got  as  chief  clerk  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  my  personal  knowledge;  I  have  heard  that  he  got  $1,500.  I 
had  forgotten  about  Colonel  Fitch  when  I  mentioned  rates  before. 

Q.  Alter  you  went  in  there,  from  1870  to  April,  1871,  when,  I  think, 
General  Sweet  was  relieved          — A.  May,  1871. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  Mr.  Campbell  iii  the  office  ? — A.  He  came 
in  occasionally,  about  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

Q.  He  came  in  pay-day  1— A.  He  came  in  about  the  first  of  each 
month. 

Q*  He  was  not  employed,  though,  in  the  office  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  from  the  rolls  or  anything  else  whether  he  was  paid 
during  that  time  t — A.  No ;  there  was  nothing  on  the  books  to  show 
who  was  paid  excepting  from  the  check-stubs  in  General  Sweet's  private 
check-book. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  carried  on  the  rolls! — A^  There  was  no  roll  of 
clerks.  I  don't  kuow  that  Mr.  Sweet  kept  any  roll.  He  paid  the  clerks 
every  week,  and  it  was  all  a  cash  transaction. 

Q.  Then  you  state  that  the  current  rate  of  employment  of  chief  clerk 
was  understood  to  be  about  $1,500  a  year  and  the  others  about  $12  a 
week  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

By  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky: 
Q.  Do  you  know  when  General  Sweet's  term  began  ? — A.  I  do  not, 
sir. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  office  in  January,  1870  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time,  until  the  first  of  May,  was  this  Mr.  Campbell  a 
clerk  regularly  employed  in  the  office  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  considered 
him  as  such.   1  saw  him  frequently  in  the  office  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  his  visits  were  occasional  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  that.  He 
was  in  the  office  considerably  from  J&uuary,  say,  to  March,  when  I  \ras 
there.   I  was  absent  four  or  five  weeks  probably  during  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  known  and  recognized  in  the  office  as  a  clerk  ? — A.  I  knew 
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that  he  had  been  a  clerk,  bat  whether  he  was  then  I  did  not  know.  I 
did  not  think  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  yon  know  anything  about  the  subsequent  condi- 
tion of  the  office,  when  Miss  Sweet  was  in  there.  Yon  were  not  there 
then,  were  yon  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  then. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  any  of  the  transactions  between  Mr. 
Blakely  aud  Miss  Sweet  f  I  mean  of  yonr  own  knowledge. — A.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  this  arrangement  of  which  I  have  read  in  the 
testimony. 

By  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky : 
Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
about  the  relations  between  Blakely  and  Miss  Sweet  T— A.  I  have  spoken 
with  none,  except  Miss  Sweet  herself.   I  saw  her  since  she  gave  her 
testimony  here. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  particulars  of  the 
arrangement  between  them  ? — A.  All  the  knowledge  I  had  was  this :  at 
the  time  the  agency  was  turned  over  to  Miss  Sweet,  Mr.  Blakely  made 
a  claim  against  the  Government  of  some  $3,200,  on  account  of  the  fire 
balance.  I  told  him  at  the  time  that  I  thought  the  Auditor  would  not 
allow  it ;  he  had  claimed  it  was  outside  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  said,  in 
that  connection,  he  would  make  an  arrangement,  I  think  he  said,  with 
Miss  Sweet  He  was  going  to  Minnesota,  I  think,  and  that  he  wonld 
make  an  arrangement  to  have  the  thing  straightened  out.  I  left  Chicago 
after  that. 

Q.  How  many  clerks  were  employed  in  his  office  while  you  were 
there  ? — A.  By  whom — Mr.  Blakely  or  General  Sweet  T 

Q.  General  Sweet  ? — A.  At  the  time  I  entered  he  employed,  I  think, 
four  copyists  besides  myself.   The  number  of  clerks  varied  at  different 
times.   During  the  summer,  betweeu  payments,  there  was  nobody  but 
myself  and  Miss  Sweet;  at  the  payments  he  employed  more,  tempo- 
rarily. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1876. 

B.  H.  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky : 

Question.  State  yonr  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  am 
fifty-nine,  and  reside  in  Chicago,  i  am  United  States  marshal  of  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Are  you  a  kinsman  of  G.  W.  Campbell,  who  has  been  examined  in 
this  case  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  my  brother. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  by  what  influences  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet  secured  her 
appointment  as  pension-agent  in  Chicago  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  can  tell  you 
-what  I  know  about  it.  I  came  to  Chicago  in  1849.  George  Campbell, 
my  brother,  was  there  before  I  came.  General  Sweet,  who  was  pension- 
agent  at  that  time,  was  appointed  before  I  came  there.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  I  never  had  seen  him ;  I  know  nothing  about 
how  he  got  his  appointment.  When  I  came  there  my  brother  was  act- 
ing as  his  clerk,  under  what  arrangement  I  never  knew  and  never  in- 
quired ;  it  was  a  matter  which  I  bad  no  interest  in,  only  I  was  glad  to 
see  him  employed ;  he  was  poor,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  appointed. 
That  is  all  1  kuow  about  that  matter.   After  the  big  fire  iu  Chicago  in 
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1871, 1  think  it  was  the  winter  after  the  fire,  David  Blakely,  who  was 
then  pension-age ut,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  met  with  very 
severe  losses;  and  I  was  burned  out  also,  not  my  residence,  but  my 
office  in  the  custom-house.  Some  of  us  were  heavy  losers  and  some 
were  not,  but  we  were  sympathetic  at  that  time  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  trouble,  that  he  had  met  with, 
very  heavy  losses,  &c,  and  he  wanted  a  loan  of  $5,000.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  have  money  to  loan  him,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
raise  him  the  money.  He  said  to  me, "  Mr.  Campbell,  you  will  not  have 
to  raise  the  money  ;  if  you  will  guarantee  my  note,  I  can  get  the  money 
at  the  bank."  I  thought  of  it  some  time,  aud  told  him  that  when  I  in- 
dorsed a  note  I  considered  it  about  equal  to  giving  my  own  note ;  I 
should  have  to  take  care  of  it  if  he  did  not ;  but  he  excited  my  sympa- 
thy, and  I  finally  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  money  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  gave  the  bank  a 
sixty-day  note,  with  my  guarantee  or  indorsement.  It  was  a  judgment- 
note,  so  that  in  case  the  note  is  not  paid  it  is  a  judgment.  I  indorsed 
that  note  for  him.  It  was,  I  think,  a  sixty-day  note  or  a  ninety-day 
note,  I  can't  tell  which,  but  I  think  sixty.  The  note  became  due  and 
he  told  that  he  could  not  pay  it,  but  he  said,  "  I  will  pay  the  interest. 
You  give  me  your  guarantee  and  I  will  give  you  collateral  security."  I 
told  him  finally  that  I  would  guarantee  his  note.  He  promised  to  give 
me  collateral  security,  which  he  never  did.  The  note  became  dne  with 
no  security.  He  told  me  he  could  not  pay  it,  but  he  said,  "I  will  have 
to  renew  it."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Blakely,  if  you  can't  pay  but  the 
interest,  I  will  have  to  indorse  it."  He  paid  the  interest  and  renewed 
it.  The  second  time  the  note  became  due  it  wns  the  very  same  thing ; 
he  paid  the  interest  aud  the  note  was  renewed.  The  third  time  the 
note  became  due  I  think  he  paid  the  interest  and  part  of  the  principal, 
reducing  the  note  to  $4,250,  and  I  said  to  him  when  he  made  the  last 
payment,  u  Blakely,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you."  He  was 
then  pension  agent  and  he  was  running  his  paper,  and  I  supposed  was 
making  some  money.  Of  course  I  was  like  everybody  else;  it  was 
only  a  gratuity  on  my  part,  out  of  friendly  feelings,  to  indorse  a  note, 
and  of  course  I  wanted  to  protect  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  Said  I, 
"  I  will  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  If  you  will  pay  that  note  $250,  $500, 
or  $600,  as  you  may  make  up  your  miud,  out  of  your  business,  you 
take  that  note  up,  and  you  will  not  feel  it  so  sensibly  as  you  would 
to  pay  the  whole  note."  Said  he,  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  that 
myself,  and  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  do."  That  was  after 
he  reduced  it  to  $4,250.  Some  time  after  that,  I  won't  be  certain 
whether  he  came  to  me  or  I  sent  bim  word — but  if  he  had  not  come 
to  me  I  should  have  sent  him  word — that  I  saw  he  was  going  to 
remove  to  Minnesota  and  was  going  to  give  up  the  pension-agency. 
He  came  to  niy  office,  or  I  went  to  him,  I  won't  be  certain  which.  I 
think  he  came  to  my  office,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Blakely,  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  you  are  goiug  to  Minnesota ;  that  you  are  going  to  resign 
the  pension-agency.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  that  note  ought  to  be  paid 
before  you  leave."  He  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Campbell,  I  have  suffered  as 
much  about  that  note  as  you  have.  It  is  a  debt  of  honor,  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  should  pay  it.  I  will  not  leave  here  without  making 
some  arrangement  by  which  that  note  will  be  paid,  as  I  promised  you  that 
the  installments  would  be  paid ;  I  will  make  some  arraugement."  That 
ended  our  conversation.  He  came  in  afterward.  I  saw  him  the  second 
time,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  his  arrangements  completed,  and  that  a 
party  would  assume  the  payment  of  his  note,  as  he  had  agreed.   Said  I, 
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"Mr.  Blakely,  I  would  like  to  know  the  party."  Said  he,  "You  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  wbile  until  I  get  my  arrangement  completed.''  He 
came  in  afterward  and  told  me  he  had  his  arrangement  completed,  and 
that  Miss  Ada  Sweet  was  the  party  that  would  assume  the  payments 
that  he  had  agreed  to  pay.  Said  I,  "  Mr.  Blakely,  I  would  like  to  have 
Miss  Sweet  say  so."  I  sent  for  her,  and  she  came,  and  sat  down  in  a 
chair  near  my  desk,  and  I  told  her  exactly  what  Mr.  Blakely  had  said ; 
and  she  said,  "  That  is  true,  Mr.  Campbell ;  Mr.  Blakely  told  me  it  was  a 
debt  of  honor,  and  I  have  agreed  to  assume  the  payment."  And  said  she, 
"  Mr.  Campbell,  do  you  want  my  obligation  F  Said  I,  "  No,  Miss  Sweet : 
your  word  is.sufficient."  She  thanked  me,  got  up  out  of  her  chair,  and 
went  back  to  her  office.  She  never  asked  me  to  use  my  influence  directly 
or  indirectly  for  her  appointment.  Mr.  Blakely  never  did.  I  never  wrote 
to  a  Senator,  to  the  President,  or  to  a  Congressman  in  her  behalf ;  I  was 
not  asked  to;  and  1  did  not  know  anything  about  the  agreement  which, 
turns  out  now  to  be  a  bargain  between  her  and  Blakely.  Had  I  known  it 
at  that  time,  my  action  probably  would  have  been  different ;  but  I  looked 
upon  it  as  a  fair,  legitimate  transaction  between  her  and  myself.  The 
time  came  around  when  the  payments  were  to  be  made.  I  have  been  a 
business  man  all  my  life.  I  went  right  straight  to  Miss  Sweet's  office; 
she  paid  me  the  amount  as  she  had  agreed  or  assumed.  I  sat  right  down 
and  wrote  her  a  receipt,  "  Received  of  Miss  Ada  Sweet  this  day,  on 
acconnt  of  David  Blakely,"  whatever  amount  it  was,  "  which  I  have  this 
day  indorsed  on  his  note."  I  took  that  money,  or  the  check,  whichever 
it  was  paid  in,  went  to  the  bank  on  the  same  street  and  paid  it  over, 
and  had  it  indorsed  on  the  note,  and  never  went  to  my  office  until  the 
amount  was  paid  to  the  bank  indorsed  on  the  note.  I  walked  right 
from  her  office  to  the  bank,  and  told  the  cashier  to  get  Mr.  Blakely 's 
note,  and  he  brought  it  in,  and  I  handed  him  the  money,  and  saw  him 
indorse  it  on  the  note,  each  payment  as  she  made  it,  precisely ;  and  the 
indorsements  on  the  note  to-day  will  correspond,  the  day  she  paid  it, 
with  the  receipts  and  the  amounts  paid,  which  foot  up  $2,105.  To  show 
my  ignorance  of  any  agreement  or  bargain  between  her  and  Blakely 
when  she  assumed  it,  I  did  not  know  how  much  she  had  assumed,  and 
I  could  not  tell ;  it  was  a  matter  which  I  had  to  learn.  She  did  not 
like  to  say  much  about  it,  and  I  suppose  Blakely  did  not  like  to  say 
much  about  it ;  it  was  an  arrangement  between  themselves.  I  never 
knew  anything  about  it.  But,  to  show  my  ignorance  in  the  matter, 
when  the  last  payment  was  made  by  her,  which  was,  as  it  turns  out 
now.  according  to  the  agreement  between  her  and  Blakely,  she  said, 
"  This  closes  my  payments  to  you."  I  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
correct,  but  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way."  I  could  not,  because  I 
was  ignorant.  They  never  told  me  anything  about  it,  and  1  said,  "  I 
will  drop  Blakely  a  line."  I  went  right  to  my  office  and  wrote  Blakely 
what  Miss  Sweet  had  said,  and  he  wrote  me  right  back  that  Miss  Sweet 
was  correct.  I  took  that  letter  right  down  to  Miss  Sweet  and  showed 
it  to  her,  and  asked  her  pardon ;  that  it  was  a  matter  which  she  and 
Blakely  understood,  but  I  did  not.  To  show  my  kindly  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  her,  and  that  she  considered  me  her  friend,  some  time  alter  that 

she  came  into  my  office  one  day  

Q.  If  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  it  is  not  necessary. — A.  It 
has  this  mnch :  the  papers  have  done  me  very  great  injustice  in  regard 
to  her  testimony,  and  I  wanted,  if  it  was  possible,  to  place  myself  right. 
A  good  many  papers  said  that  after  she  declined  to  pay  me  what  she 
did  not  agree  with  Blakely  to  pay  me,  that  I  used  my  influence  to  turn 
her  out  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  there  is  no  particle  of  truth  in  it, 
H.  Mis.  182  2 
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and  she  never  understood  it,  for  the  reason  that  she  came  into  my  office 
after  this  thing  was  all  over,  some  time,  and  she  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, I  understand  that  one  of  the  Senators  wants  me  removed."  I  told 
her  that  1  did  not  believe  it  was  so ;  that  he  had  recommended  her.  I 
think  she  said,  "  What  would  you  advise  ?"  Said  I,  "  I  would  go  right 
to  the  Senator ;  he  is  here  in  the  city ;  he  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  so." 

Q.  I  dou't  think  that  she  has  anything  to  do  with  it  How  long  had 
you  known  Mr.  Blakely  previous  to  this  business  transaction  between 
you  and  him,  this  loau  of  money  ? — A.  I  had  known  Blakely  as  an 
editor ;  I  never  knew  much  of  him  socially,  although  1  knew  him  when 
I  saw  him. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  his  losses  in  Chicago  being  very  large;  what  were 
they  t — A.  He  was  entirely  burned  out,  his  press  aud  all,  I  think. 

Q:  Did  he  own  any  property  there  !— A.  He,  I  suppose,  owned  the 
press,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  press? — A.  He  was  running  a  paper  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  paper  ? — A.  The  Evening  Post 

Q.  Was  he  the  owner  of  that  or  merely  the  editor? — A.  I  never 
knew  ;  I  never  inquired  anything  about  it 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  of  any  property  that  he  lost 
in  the  fire  ? — A.  No,  sir;  only  the  loss  Of  his  press,  &c. ;  I  never  inquired 
anything  about  it 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  that  he  owned  that? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  in- 
ferred that  he  did  from  what  he  told  me  when  he  said  he  was  going 
to  give  me  some  collateral  security. 

Q.  What  collateral  security  did  he  promise? — A.  I  think  stock  in  his 
paper. 

Q.  Had  he  re-established  the  paper  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  ?  He 
was  still  running  it 

Q.  If  I  understood  you,  you  became  his  indorser  after  the  fire? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  sympathy  was  the  motive  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  he  promised  you  collateral  security  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Which  you  think  was  stock  in  his  paper  ? — A.  That  is  what  he 
told  me. 

Q.  Had  he  re  established  the  paper  after  the  fire?— A.  He  was  run- 
ning the  paper  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  paper? — A.  The  Post  and  Mail,  or  Evening  Post.  I  forget 
what  it  was  called. 

Q.  Then  it  had  beeu  re-established?  You  say  it  was  burned  out  ? — 
A.  He  went  right  oo,  hired  a  shanty  up  there  on  Michigan  avenne,  and 
got  his  press  going  as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  right  on  editing  the 
paper. 

Q.  The  same  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  stock  in  that  paper  that  he  promised  yon  as  collateral  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  amount? — A.  He  did  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  the  stock  at  that  time  as  good  ? — A.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  know  a  thing  about  it;  that  I  never  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Yet  you  were  willing  to  take  it  ? — A.  I  was  willing  to  take  any  thine 
he  would  give  me  as  collateral,  but  he  did  not  give  me  anything.  I 
found  out  afterward  that  he  was  larger  in  debt  than  he  represented. 

Q.  Then  you  were  anxious  to  do  him  this  favor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he- 
excited  my  sympathy  in  the  matter. 

Q.  You  say  his  note  was  discounted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  bank?— A.  At  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois. 
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Q.  In  Chicago  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  datet — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon;  it  was  renewed  several 
times. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  note !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  note, 
that  is,  of  the  last  note. 

The  witness  produces  a  copy  of  the  note,  which  is  as  follows : 
«  $4,250.00. 

74.37  interest. 


4,324.37. 

"  Chicago,  February  6,  1876. 
"  Sixty  days  after  date  1  promise  to  pay  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago,  or  order,  forty-two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  at  the  banking- 
house  of  said  bank,  value  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  date. 

"D.  BLAKELY. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  whereas  I,  the  snbsriber,  am 
justly  indebted  to  the  National  Bank  of  Illiuois,  at  Chicago,  upon  a  cer- 
tain promissory  note  bearing  even  date  herewith,  for  the  sum  of  forty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum,  after  maturity,  and  due  sixty  days  after  date.  Now,  there- 
fore, in  consideration  of  the  premises,  I  do  hereby  make,  constitute,  and 
appoint  W.  C.  Grant,  or  any  attorney  of  any  court  of  record,  to  be  my 
true  and  lawful  attorney,  irrevocable,  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place,  and 
stead,  to  appear  in  any  court  of  record,  in  term-time  or  in  vacation,  in 
any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  after 
the  said  note  becomes  due,  to  waive  the  service  of  process,  and  confess 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  said  National  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago, 
or  their  assigns  or  assignees,  upon  the  said  note,  for  the  amount  then 
due  on  said  note,  and  interest  thereon  to  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the 
said  judgment,  together  with  the  costs  and  usual  attorney's  fees,  and 
also  to  file  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  thereof,  with  an  agreement  there- 
in that  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  prosecuted  upon  the  judg- 
ment eutered  by  virtue  hereof;  nor  any  bill  in  equity  filed  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  the  operation  of  said  judgment,  and  to  release  all 
errors  that  may  intervene  in  the  entering  up  of  said  judgment  or  issuing 
the  execution  thereon,  and  also  to  waive  all  benefit  or  advantage,  to 
which  I  may  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of  any  homestead  or  other  exemp- 
tion law,  now  or  heretofore  iu  force  in  this  or  any  State  or  Territory 
where  judgment  may  be  entered  by  virtue  hereof.  Hereby  ratifying 
•   and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  may  do  by  virtue  hereof. 

"  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1876. 

"  Iu  the  presence  of — 

«D.  BLAKELY."  [seal.] 

On  the  back  of  the  note  are  the  following  indorsements : 
"  (Indorsed :)  B.  H.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Bradley. 
April  11,  1874,  paid  on  the  within  note,  H.  H.  N.,  600,  six  hun- 
dred dollars   $600 

Jane  9, 1874,  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N ... ....  250 

August  4, 1874,  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N   250 

October  10, 1874,  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N..  250 

December  10, 1874,  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N .  250 

April  10, 1875,  paid  five  hundred  and  five  dollars,  H.  H.  N   505 


2, 105" 
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The  Witness.  The  original  note  was  $5,000,  and  he  kept  paying  along 
by  degrees.  There  are  the  indorsements  exactly  as  they  were  made,  on 
the  day  they  were  made,  and  the  amounts,  which  footed  up  exactly  the 
amount. 

Q.  Is  this  the  note  that  you  indorsed? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  indorsed 
them  all. 

Q.  I  see  that  all  of  these  credits  on  the  note  are  in  1874,  aggregating 
$2,105?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  note,  it  seems,  was  executed  Febraary  6, 1876,  for  $4,250 1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  executed  for  the  original  amount? — A.  Because 
he  had  made  a  paymeut  on  it  there. 

Q.  Was  that  note  indorsed  by  you  in  bank  ? — A.  Which  ? 

Q.  This  note? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  correct  copy.  You  see  my 
name  here  on  it.  It  is  an  exact  copy.  When  this  note  was  taken  what 
had  been  paid  on  it  was  deducted,  and  it  left  this  balance. 

Q.  The  amount  aggregated  $4,250,  if  I  understand  you,  before  this 
arrangement  was  made  with  Miss  Sweet  ? — A.  He  had  reduced  it,  yes, 
sir,  but  I  had  to  pay  that  note,  and  then  I  took  his  note,  that  is,  to  the 
bank ;  that  is,  I  indorsed  it,  just  as  you  see  here  exactly,  and  it  left  this 
balance,  and  that  is  what  he  owes  now  on  the  note. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  What  he  owes  to  you  ? — A.  No ;  he  don't  owe  me ;  that  is,  he 
owes  me,  but  his  note  I  left  in  the  bank.  I  paid  the  note,  but  I  would 
not  take  it  away  from  there.   I  thought  I  would  leave  it — his  note. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky: 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  note,  upon  its  renewal,  executed  for  the  balance 
due  after  giving  the  credits  ?— A.  It  was. 

Q.  All  these  credits  seem  to  have  been  made  in  1874,  but  the  note  is 
executed  in  1876  for  4,200  and  odd  dollars.  Why  was  not  the  note  exe- 
cuted for  the  balance  due  after  giving  the  credits  paid  by  Miss  Sweet  ?— 
A.  Of  course  what  was  paid  by  Miss  Sweet  is  indorsed  on  that  original 
note  that  is  held  there,  just  as  it  is  here,  but  he  had  paid  individually 
and  reduced  the  $5,000  note  to  the  $4,250.  Therefore  every  payment 
that  was  made  afterward,  notwithstanding  who  it  was  paid  by,  went 
right  on  to  that  original  note,  just  as  it  is  here. 

Q.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  it.  This  note  is  dated  February  6, 
1876  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  for  $4,250?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  amount  was  due  before  any  arrangement 
was  made  with  Miss  Sweet ;  Blakely  had  reduced  the  debt  from  $5,000 
to  $4,250,  before  any  arrangements  were  made  with  Miss  Sweet  to 
make  payments  to  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  in  1874  Miss  Sweet  paid  $2,105  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  in  1876  Blakely's  note  is  renewed  for  the  original  amount  of 
the  debt  for  which  you  became  security  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  Because  the  original  note  is  in  bank,  and 
those  indorsements  were  made  on  this  note  after  it  was  reduced  to 
$4,250;  and  the  payments  made  by  her  show  for  themselves,  right  on 
the  note. 

Q.  When  the  original  note  was  renewed  was  it  not  canceled  by  the 
bank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  another  one  given  in  the  place  of  it. 

Q.  Then  why  were  not  the  credits  placed  upon  the  existing  note? — A. 
They  were;  they  remain  there  now,  on  the  note  thai,  the  bank  holds  of 
Blakely's,  that  he  got  the  accommodation  for. 
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Q.  This  is  a  renewal  of  the  original  note  ? — A.  Yes,  this  is  a  copy 
of  it,  bnt  that  note  is  still  in  the  bank.  That  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  all 
the  indorsements,  which  you  see.  I  never  got  a  dollar  of  it ;  not  a  dol- 
lar ;  it  was  every  dollar  paid  into  the  bank. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  assumed  that  liability  for  Blakely,  was  he  not 
notoriously,  in  that  city  and  with  all  of  his  acquaintances,  insolvent, 
utterly  T — A.  That  was  not  my  knowledge.   I  never  knew  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  property  in  the  world  that  he  owned  f — A.  I 
never  asked  him,  but  he  assured  me  that  his  paper  was  making  money, 
and  1  knew  he  had  the  pension-agency,  and  I  thought  he  might  work 
along  and  pay  it  off.   I  never  inquired  anything  about  it 

Q.  As  a  business-man,  when  Miss  Sweet  and  he  came  and  made 
known  to  you  their  agreement,  did  you  or  not  suspect  the  illegality  of 
the  transaction  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  the  year  that  she  was  making  these 
payments  to  you  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  or  information  during  the  year  1874  or 
1875  of  anything  causing  you  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  this  whole 
arrangement  between  you  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  had  not,  for  the  reason  that 
the  agreement,  or  bargain,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  between  Miss 
Sweet  and  Blakely  they  kept  to  themselves;  1  could  not  get  any 
information  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Did  Blakely  explain  to  you  how  Miss  Sweet  happened  to  be 
indebted  to  him  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  asked  him.  I  supposed  it  was  a 
legitimate  transaction  between  them. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  how  this  indebtedness 
or  pretended  indebtedness  originated  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  any 
occasion  to  until  I  heard  that  there  were  some  charges  made  in  regard 
to  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that  T — A.  The  first  intimations  that  I  had 
that  were  reliable,  I  had  seen  some  pieces  in  the  papers,  but  that  I  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  ;  but  the  first  reliable  information  I  got  was 
this :  that  one  of  this  committee  wrote  me  a  letter,  saying  that  certain 
charges  were  made  against  me  here  that  Miss  Sweet  had  paid  me  money 
to  induce  Blakely  to  resign  and  have  her  appointed. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  ? — A.  That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  except  I 
saw  an  extract,  I  think,  from  the  New  York  Sun  or  some  paper. 

Q.  Was  Blakely  an  intimate  friend  of  yours  T— A.  Well,  I  knew 
him ;  I  would  meet  him  frequently. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  degree  of  intimacy  between  you  and  him, 
or  your  families  !— A.  No,  sir;  I  used  to  go  to  his  office  frequently. 

Q.  As  a  business-man,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  assuming  liabilities  to 
the  am  nut  of  $5,000  for  insolvent  parties  ?— A.  Not  if  I  kuow  that  they 
are  insolvent. 

Q.  You  knew  that  this  man  was!— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  knew  of  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  owned? — A.  I  knew 
only  this:  I  had  every  reason  then  to  believe  that  he  was  a  truthful 
man,  and  I  had  never  known  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  had  no  more 
idea  of  what  he  owed  than  the  man  in  the  moou.  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  at  that  time  what  he  owed.  He  assured  me  that  he  was  doing  very 
well  with  his  paper — was  making  money.  That  is  abont  all  that  he 
said,  and  that  he  would  give  me  collateral  security,  and  1  wanted  to 
know  what  collateral,  and  he  said  stock  in  his  paper.  That  is  all  that 
I  know  about  it,  and  I  was  perfectly  surprised  when  I  heard  that  he  was 
largely  in  debt. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  if  I  understand  you,  you  have  answered  that 
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yon  did  not  know  that  he  owned  the  paper? — A.  Of  course  I  did  not 
know  it,  bnt  I  supposed  he  did,  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea  but  what 
he  did. 

Q.  You  knew  of  nothing  else  in  the  world  that  he  did  own  ? — A.  I 
never  took  any  pains  to  find  out  at  all.  I  took  his  word  for  what  he 
told  me,  and  did  it  as  a  pure  business  transaction  with  him.  As  I  said 
before,  he  rather  excited  my  sympathy,  and  I  thought  I  would  accom- 
modate him. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  doing  such  transactions? — A.  I  have  done 
such  things.  You  asked  me  when  I  became  satisfied  of  these  charges 
that  were  made  against  me.  I  got  a  letter  from  one  of  your  committee, 
saying  that  this  charge  had  been  made.  I  sat  down  immediately  and 
wrote  it  was  entirely  false;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it;  and 
contradicted  it  positively  and  emphatically;  that  I  never  had  been  called 
upon  to  use  my  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  particle  of  trnth  in  it;  and  I  took  that  letter  (before  I  sent  it  to  the 
member  of  the  committee)  down  to  Miss  Sweet's  office  and  showed  it  to 
her.   She  indorsed  every  word  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  obtaining  the  appointment  there  for  Blakely? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge;  I  may  have,  signed  his  application, 
bnt  I  am  not  certain.  I  would  probably  if  he  had  presented  it  to  me, 
for  those  things  are  coming  aronnd  all  the  time.  Unless  I  had  some 
good  reason  for  not  doing  it,  I  would  have  done  it. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton: 

Q.  I  see  the  last  payment  made  by  Miss  Sweet  was  April  10,  1874, 
and  it  was  immediately  after  that,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that 
yon  ascertained  from  her  and  Mr.  Blakely  that  she  was  not  to  pay  any- 
thing further  on  this  note  of  $4,250  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  knowing  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween her  and  Blakely,  I  supposed  she  was  going  to  continue  to  pay, 
and  she  told  me  her  agreement  with  Blakely  ceased,  or  the  bargain 
with  him  ceased:  and  then  to  satisfy  myself  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Blakely 
immediately,  and  he  wrote  that  she  was  correct.   That  ended  it  entirely. 

Q.  I  see  that  this  note  is  indorsed  by  B.  H.  Campbell  and  W.  H. 
Bradley.   Who  is  Bradley  ? — A.  He  is  the  clerk  of  the  court  there. 

Q.  Did  he  know  anything  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  this  note 
that  yon  now  know  about — as  to  Miss  Sweet's  having  assumed  to  pay 
this  for  Blakely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  conferred  with  him  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bradley  one  of  the  indorsers  on  this  original  note? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  clerk  of  the  court? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  man  who  stands 
as  high  as  any  man  in  Chicago. 

Q.  This  note  is  executed  to  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago, 
February  6, 1876,  $4,250;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  note  that  had  been 
previously  executed  by  Blakely  and  indorsed  by  you  and  Bradley  to 
the  bank  ?-* A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  time  prior  to  April  11,  1874? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  is  the  date  of  the  first  payment  made  by  Miss  Sweet. 
Now  what  we  desired  to  know  a  few  moments  ago  was  why,  February 
6, 1876,  after  $2,105  had  been  paid  on  that  $4,250,  credited  on  Blakely's 
note,  which  certainly  extinguished  the  indebtedness  of  Blakely  to  the 
bank  to  that  amount,  the  note  for  the  original  amount  was  again 
executed  ?  Would  not  that  show  an  indebtedness  from  Blakely  to 
the  bank  of  $4,250,  and  these  indorsements  on  the  back  of  the  note 
having  been  made  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  note,  could  not  be 
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claimed  as  credits  on  tbat  note?— A.  Of  course  the  note  for  the 
$4,250 — every  indorsement  on  tbat  is  considered  a  payment,  and 
that  is  deducted  from  the  face  of  the  note ;  therefore,  at  that  time  his 
own  payments,  which  she  had  nothing  to  do  with,  had  reduced  the 
note  from  $5,000  to  $4,250. 

Q.  That  $1,000  is  not  in  question  at  all.  The  payment  that  he  had 
made  before  this  original  note  was  executed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  ? — A.  No ;  but  it  reduced  the  debt  that  much ; 
and  every  payment  that  she  made  me  was  indorsed  right  along,  and,  of 
course,  that  deducted  from  the  amount  left  the  balance  due  from  him 
on  the  note  just  that  much  less. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky:) 
Q.  I  understand  you  the  note  originally  executed  was  for  $5,000? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "When  Blakely  paid  $1,000  of  that,  or  $750  of  that,  the  note  was 
renewed  for  $4,250  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  Miss  Sweet,  on  his  behalf,  had  paid  $2,105,  and  the  note  was 
subsequently  renewed,  can  you  explain  why  the  credits  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  did  not  then  appear  as  they  appeared  when 
Blakely  had  made  payments  ? — A.  The  only  way  that  I  can  explain  it 
is  what  I  said  before,  that  after  he  had  made  the  payments  individually, 
and  reduced  it  to  that  amount,  all  of  the  amounts  that  were  paid  by 
Miss  Sweet  were  indorsed  on  the  note  right  along,  as  it  was  paid.  There 
was  not  a  dollar  that  she  paid  me  that  does  not  show  on  the  note,  as  that 
copy  shows. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  We  understand  from  you  that  the  original  note  for  $4,250,  which 
was  put  in  bank  before  April  11,  1874,  is  still  in  bank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  National  Bank  of  Illinois  would  have  two  notes  against 
Mr.  Blakely,  of  one  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  and  the  one  which  was  exe- 
cuted before  ?•— A.  No  j  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  think  the 
one  previous  to  that  probably  was  canceled  at  that  time.  I  have  no 
idea  that  they  have  two  notes.  They  have  the  original  note  of  Blakely's. 
By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky :) 

Q.  Is  that  canceled  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  That  original  note  of  $5,000, 
with  the  $750  credit,  remains  there. 

Q.  Is  that  canceled?— A.  No,  sir  j  I  don't  think  it  is  canceled.  This 
is  a  copy  of  the  note  that  is  there.   That  is  the  only  note  that  is  there. 
The  others  have  been  all  canceled. 
By  Mr.  Throckmorton: 

Q.  Taken  up? — A.  Taken  up. 

Q.  Not  in  the  bank  at  all  ? — A.  Not  in  the  bank  at  all.  This  is  a  copy 
of  the  only  note  there.  The  cashier  gave  it  to  me.  It  is  the  only  note 
that  is  there  against  him.   The  others  have  been  all  canceled. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky :) 
Q.  Then  you  cannot  explain  why  it  was  executed  for  that  amount,  and 
not  for  the  reduced  amount,  after  giving  credit  for  what  Miss  Sweet  has 
paid  ? — A.  As  he  had  reduced  it  to  that  amount,  and  the  indorsements  on 
the  note  show  every  payment  which  she  had  made,  and  on  what  it  was 
paid,  I  think  it  explains  itself,  and  I  have  never  thought  anything  about 
at  since. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 
Q.  Suppose  yon  bad  been  sued  on  this  note,  do  you  suppose  you  could 
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have  pleaded  these  entries  here  as  credits  T — A.  Yes,  sir  j  because  they 
are  receipts.   She  gave  me  receipts. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  Suppose  the  bank  should  sue  you 
for  $4,250  on  this  note  of  February  6, 1876 ;  the  question  I  ask  you  is 
could  you  have  pleaded  these  credits  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  is  an  exact  copy — these  indorsements  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  took  the  money  down  myself  to  the  bank  and  made  the 
cashier  bring  me  the  note.  I  handed  him  the  money  or  the  check,  as  it 
was  paid,  and  saw  that  he  made  the  indorsement. 

Q.  Was  not  that  $5,000  note  or  the  $4,250  note  executed  before  April 
11, 1874  f  That  is  the  date  of  the  first  payment  by  Miss  Sweet.  If 
we  understand  correctly,  there  was  a  $4,250  note  bearing  date  prior  to 
that  time  in  the  bank.  Now  the  question  is  this :  There  was  originally 
a  $5,000  note ;  $750  was  paid  on  that  by  Blakely ;  that  note  was  taken 
np ;  he  made  this  arrangement  with  Miss  Sweet,  of  which  you  knew 
nothing,  and  the  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  him,  in  which 
he  was  to  pay  you  in  installments ;  this  new  note  of  $4,250  was  exe- 
cuted f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  must  have  been  prior  to  April,  1874.  Now  we  understand 
you  that  that  note  is  taken  up  ? — A.  That  is  my  understanding.  1  did 
not  pay  very  much  attention  to  that  matter,  because  I  went  down  to  the 
bank  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  note  and  the  indorsements.  I  never 
asked  any  questions;  but  1  can  make  that  matter  just  as  plain  to  you 
as  anything  can  be  if  you  will  give  me  time. 

Q.  I  am  not  doubting  at  all  the  correctness  of  your  statement  and 
your  understanding  of  the  matter,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a  very  singu- 
lar transaction.  Your  understanding  is  that  this  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
note  in  the  bank  now,  with  the  indorsements  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bank  officers  gave  this  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Nash.  He 
signed  his  name  or  his  initials  there.   He  is  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 

Q.  H.  H.  Nash?— A.  H.  H.  Nash.  He  is  the  cashier,  and  a  particular 
friend,  I  believe,  of  Miss  Sweet's.  I  know  she  conferred  with  him  about 
some  matters. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky :) 
Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  bank  ?r-A.  George  Snyder. 
Q.  Who  is  the  cashier  t — A.  Nash  is  the  cashier.   I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  showed  that  statement  contradicting  the  story  to  Miss  Sweet. 
Miss  Sweet  said  it  was  true.   She  said  to  me  that  she  supposed  she 
would  be  subpoenaed  here. 

Q.  She  has  given  her  testimony  in  full  before  the  committee. — A.  The 
reason  I  wanted  to  show  that  was,  that  the  papers  did  me  very  great 
injustice,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  wrong  impressions  in  your 
minds  in  regard  to  my  conduct.  That  was  the  only  reason.  And  it  was 
stated  that  I  was  running  backward  and  forward  to  Miss  Sweet's  office, 
which  is  not  true.  After  she  was  subpoenaed  she  wrote  me  a  note  to 
call  on  her. 

B.  H.  CAMPBELL. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  23, 1870. 
Henry  H.  Nash  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky : 
Question.  What  is  your  age  and  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  by  occupation  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Illinois,  at  Chicago. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  officer  of  that  bank  ? — A.  Three 
years  last  February. 

Q.  Please  state  if  a  note  was  executed  to  your  bank  by  David 
Blakely,  with  B.  H.  Campbell  and  William  H.  Bradley  as  indorsers,  and 
if  so,  when,  and  for  what  amount. — A.  There  was. 

Q.  When,  and  for  what  amount  f 

The  Witness.  Have  you  reference  to  the  present  note  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  State  all  the  notes. 

A.  The  original  note  was  discounted  before  I  came  into  the  bank ;  the 
first  discount,  I  find,  is  on  February  20, 1872. 

By  Mr.  Theockmoeton  : 

Q.  First  state  the  date  and  amount  of  the  note  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  bank. — A.  That  is  the  date  of  it,  so  far  as  the  records 
show,  February  20, 1872.  It  was  a  note  given  for  $5,000,  payable  sixty 
days  from  date,  guaranteed  by  B.  H.  Campbell  and  William  H.  Bradley. 
On  April  23  Mr.  Blakely  paid  the  interest,  and  the  note  was  extended 
sixty  days,  which  with  three  days  of  grace  made  sixty-three  days.  On 
September  26  it  was  extended  to  the  28th  day  of  December,  and  on  the 
28th  of  December  it  was  again  extended  to  the  31st  of  March,  1873 ;  on 
that  day  it  was  extended  ninety  days,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  it  was  again 
extended  ninety  days,  Mr.  Blakely  in  the  mean  time  paying  interest  on 
all  these  extensions.  On  October  3,  1873,  a  new  note  was  given  for 
$4,500  at  sixty  days,  the  interest  and  $500  of  the  principal  being  paid 
on  that  date.  On  December  10  a  new  note  was  given,  dated  December 
5,  and  extended  sixty  days,  for  $4,250  and  interest,  $250  having  been 
paid  on  the  principal  on  that  date. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  f — A.  1873.  On  February  10, 1874,  a  new 
note  was  given,  dated  the  6th  of  February,  1874,  for  $4,250  and  interest, 
interest  being  paid  on  the  note  which  was  taken  up.  A  copy  of  that 
note  I  have  with  me.  The  balance  of  that  note,  after  certain  indorse* 
ments  had  been  made  upon  it,  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Bradley  on  December  1, 1875,  they  giving  their  note  on  that  date  at 
ninety  days,  which  was  paid.  The  balance  of  principal  and  interest  due 
at  that  time  was  $2,665. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  note  t — A.  That  was  dated  the  1st  of 
December,  1875. 

By  Mr.  Beown,  of  Kentucky  : 

Q.  Did  they  ever  execute  a  note  to  your  bank  of  date  February  6, 
1876 t—A.  No;  they  did  not 

Q.  Does  what  yon  have  stated  embrace  all  the  transactions  these  par- 
ties had  with  your  bank  f — A.  In  relation  to  this  original  note,  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transaction  between  Miss  Ida 
Sweet  and  Mr.  Blakely  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that 
when  these  indorsements  were  made,  or  at  least  when  a  portion  of  them 
were  made,  (I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  them  or  not,)  the  payments 
were  made  by  Miss  Sweet's  check,  brought  into  the  bank  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. When  he  brought  in  these  checks  of  Miss  Sweet  I  indorsed  the 
amount  on  the  note. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Blakely's  circumstances  at  the  time 
the  original  note  was  executed  T — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  a  bank  officer,  have  you  any  information  about  that ! — A.  The 
information  was  that  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  not  that  he  was  utterly  insolvent ! — A.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  was;  I  was  not  in  the  bank  at  the  time  this  note  was  given. 
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Q.  Was  not  that  his  reputation  !— A.  His  reputation  was  that  it  was 
hard  work  for  him  to  keep  his  paper  going. 

Q.  Was  it  not  his  reputation  at  the  time  that  he  was  utterly  insol- 
vent?— A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Would  your  bank  have  given  him  credit  for  $50  without  a  satis- 
factory indorsement  T — A.  I  was  not  in  the  bank  at  the  time ;  but  I 
hardly  think  they  would,  from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  him.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  give  him  credit  for  any  large  amount  at  any  rate. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  nothing  of  the  transactions  between  Miss  Sweet 
and  himself? — A.  Nothing,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  occupation  was  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  original  note  ! — A.  He  was  publishing  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  stock  of  that  paper  was  worth  ? — A.  As  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  was  not  worth  anything. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  Did  you,  as  an  officer  of  the  bank,  know  that  those  payments 
indorsed  on  this  note  were  all  of  them  made  by  Miss  Sweet  f— A.  I 
know  that  some  of  them  were  paid  by  her  checks ;  I  cannot  swear  that 
all  of  them  were.  Mr.  Campbell  represented  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Blakely  had  made  arrangements  with  Miss  Sweet  to  take  up  this  note, 
and  that  he  would  bring  in  the  payments  once  a  quarter. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  true  date  of  that  note  is  February  6, 1874 1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  February  6, 1876  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  copy  of  that  note  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  testi- 
mony, but  it  was  dated  February  6, 187 6.  Was  that  an  error  t— A.  That 
was  an  error  of  mine. 

Q.  An  error  in  copying  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  note  of  February  6, 1874,  was  taken  up,  a  new  note  was 
executed,  for  $2,665,  by  Campbell  and  Bradley  ;  and  that  was  executed 
on  December  1, 1875  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  note  was  paid  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  paid  ? — A.  At  maturity,  or  a  few  days  after  maturity. 

(There  being  an  error  in  date  in  the  copy-note  handed  in  by  Mr.  B.  H* 
Campbell  in  his  testimony,  the  following,  being  in  every  respect  a  true 
copy  of  the  original  note,  is  inserted  to  take  the  place  of  the  copy  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Campbell :) 

$74.37,  interest 
4,250.00 


4, 324.37  Chicago,  February  6, 1874. 

Sixty  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois, 
at  Chicago,  or  order,  forty-two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  at  their  office, 
valne  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
date. 

(Signed)  D.  BLAKELY. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  subscriber,  am  justly  in- 
debted to  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  upon  a  certain 
promissory  note,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  for  the  sum  of  $4,250 
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■with  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  due,  anil  due 
sixty  days  after  date.  Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises, 
I  do  hereby  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  W.  0.  Graut,  or  any  attorney 
of  any  court  of  record,  to  be  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  irrevocably 
for  me,  and  in  my  name,  place,  and  stead,  to  appear  in  any  court  of 
record,  in  term-time  or  in  vacation,  in  any  of  tbe  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  after  the  said  note  becomes  due,  to 
■waive  the  service  of  process  and  confess  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  said 
Rational  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  or  their  assigns  or  assignees,  upon 
the  said  note,  for  the  above  sum  and  interest  thereon,  to  the  day  of  the 
entry  of  the  said  jadgment,  together  with  the  costs  and  usual  attorney's 
fees,  and  also  to  file  a  cognovit  for  the  amount  thereof,  with  an  agree- 
ment therein  that  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  prosecuted  upon 
the  judgment  entered  by  virtue  thereof,  nor  any  bill  in  equity  filed  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  operation  of  said  judgment,  and  to 
release  all  errors  that  may  intervene  in  the  entering  up  of  said  judg- 
ment or  issuing  the  execution  thereon ;  and  also  to  waive  all  benefit 
of  advantage  to  which  I  may  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  homestead  or 
other  exemption  law,  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  in  this  or  any  State  or 
Territory  where  judgment  may  be  entered  by  virtue  hereof.  Hereby 
ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  may  do  by  virtue 
hereof. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1874. 
In  presence  of— 

[seal.]  D.  BLAKELY. 

(Indorsed :)  B.  H.  Campbell,  Wm.  H.  Bradley.  April  11,  1874,  paid 
on  the  note  six  hundred  dollars.  ($600,)  H.  H.  N.,  cashier.  June  9, 1874, 
paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N.,  cashier.  August  4,  1874, 
paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N.,  cashier.  October  10, 1874, 
paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N.,  cashier.   December  10, 

1874,  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  H.  H.  N.,  cashier.   April  10, 

1875,  paid  five  hundred  and  five  dollars,  H.  H.  N.,  cashier. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  25, 1876. 
J.  H.  Baker  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Witness.  My  first  knowledge  of  Miss  Sweet  came  from  her  father. 
He  came  to  the  Pension-Office  soon  after  his  appointment  as  deputy  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue  to  solicit  for  her  a  position  in  the  Pension  - 
Bureau.  He  told  me  of  her  qualifications,  and  of  the  clerical  position  she 
had  already  filled  so  well  in  the  Chicago  pension-agency,  and  at  once 
deeply  interested  me  in  her  behalf.  I  promised  him  to  provide  for  her  in 
the  first  vacancy  which  might  occur,  if  I  could  control  it.  He,  however, 
called  in  a  few  days  and  told  me  that  he  himself  was  able  to  provide  a 
place  for  her  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  would  not  trespass  on  my 
kindness.  He  cordially  thanked  me  and  we  became  friends,  and  were 
so  till  he  died.  In  April,  1874,  Mr.  Blakely  first  informed  me  of  his  pur- 
pose to  resign,  and  that  the  name  of  Miss  Sweet  would  be  presented  by 
her  friends  for  the  vacancy.  The  moment  her  name  was  mentioned  I 
became  her  friend,  and  urged  the  Secretary  to  present  her  name  to  the 
President. 

I  did  this  because  I  had  faith  in  the  woman's  capacity  and  integrity 
and  honored  her  father's  memory,  and  from  no  other  motive  or  reason 
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whatever.  Nor  was  any  other  motive  ever  suggested  or  given  to  uie  by 
any  one,  of  which  I  have  any  recollection,  as  a  reason  for  her  appoint- 
ment other  than  that  of  her  fitness.  There  was  some  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  the  appointment,  by  reason  of  a  general  conviction 
that  women  were  not  particularly  adapted  to  important  financial  trusts. 
Mr.  Blakely  stated  to  me  that  he  felt  considerable  interest  in  Miss  S.'s 
appointment.  This,  I  suppose,  referred  to  the  condition  of  political  mat- 
ters in  Chicago.  He  also  stated,  I  think,  that  she  was  to  pay  him  for 
the  quarter's  vouchers  which  he  had  made  out,  and  perhaps  for  the  fur- 
niture also,  but  am  not  sure  about  that.  But  1  had  no  idea  of  anything 
further  than  that  till  the  last  of  September  or  first  October,  when  he  wrote 
me  from  Vermont  and  Miss  S.  told  me.  She  was  appointed  in  April,  1874, 
and  by  my  official  order  the  office  and  moneys  of  the  Chicago  pension- 
agency  were  turned  over  to  her  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  From 
this  time  till  about  October  1, 1  had  no  knowledge  that  she  was  to  pay 
any  consideration  for  the  position.   Matters  in  her  office  proceeded  as 

usual  in  fairly-conducted  agencies  until  about  ,  when  a  discrepancy 

in  her  balances  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  the  finance  division 
of  the  Pension  Bureau.  Pension-agents  are  required  to  make  sworn 
statements  as  to  their  balances  monthly,  both  to  the  Bureau  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  subtreasury  or  depository  do  the 
same.  There  was  a  discrepancy  between  Miss  Sweet's  statements  and 
those  of  the  subtreasury,  and  she  was  asked  in  regular  routine  for  an 
explanation.  About  this  time  or  just  preceding  it,  (and  it  was  now  the 
last  of  September  or  first  of  October,)  I  received  both  a  letter  and  a  dis- 
patch from  Mr.  Blakely,  then  in  Vermont,  recounting  to  me  very 
briefly  something  of  the  state  of  things  existing  between  himself  aud 
Miss  Sweet.  I  did  not,  however,  understand  it  fully.  About  the  same 
time  I  received,  I  think,  one  or  more  communications  from  Miss  Sweet, 
urging  me  to  come  to  Chicago,  as  she  earnestly  desired  to  see  me  per- 
sonally. She  appeared  to  be  in  great  trepidation.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance;  that  she  was  in  great 
perplexity,  and  she  urged  to  see  me  personally  and  no  one  else.  There- 
fore, and  solely  on  Miss  Sweet's  account,  I  did  telegraph  to  Mr.  Lockey, 
who  was  West,  not  to  stop  at  the  Chicago  agency,  as  I  would  visit  it 
myself.  As  the  head  of  the  Bureau  and  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment, I  felt  that  I  had  the  exclusive  right,  first  for  myself,  to  solve  this 
mystery  and  to  hear  Miss  Sweet's  communication.  Mr.  Blakely,  in 
his  letter  to  me  from  Vermont,  said  emphatically  that  he  expected  that 
I  would  stand  by  Miss  Sweet.  But  Miss  Sweet's  beseeching  word  to 
me  to  come  personally  was  the  sole  cause  of  my  telling  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  pass  by  the  Chicago  office.  And  had  I  the  same  con- 
dition to  meet  over  again,  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances,  I 
should  do  precisely  the  same  thing.  I  should  go  and  hear  what  the  dis- 
tressed woman  had  to  say,  and  shut  off  every  other  ear  in  my  power. 
These  are  the  exclusive  reasons  for  my  order  to  Mr.  Lockey  to  pass  by 
the  Chicago  office,  aud  I  accept  the  full  responsibility  and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  that  act.  A  number  of  reasous,  exclusively  pertaining  to 
official  duty,  conspired  to  delay  my  departure  for  the  West.  But  in 
the  mean  time  I  had  found  out  enough  to  know  that  the  evil  was  not  a 
growing  one,  and  that  a  little  delay  would  not  increase  it.  As  soon, 
however,  as  I  could,  I  left  for  Chicago.  1  at  once  visited  Miss  Sweet  at 
the  agency.  We  went  into  her  private  office,  alone,  and  she  frankly, 
and  with  manifest  embarrassment,  told  me  the  story  of  her  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Blakely,  which,  as  she  told  it  then  and  through  subse- 
quent conversations,  was  briefly  this :  that  as  Mr.  Blakely  was  about 
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to  resign,  he  had  suggested  to  her  that  she  could,  with  his  help,  suc- 
ceed to  the  position.  She  was  to  give  to  him  all  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  office  for  the  period  of  his  unexpired  commission,  except  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,500  for  herself.  She  said  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
office  was  tempting,  that  she  wanted  it  badly,  and  that  if  Mr.  Blakely 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  term  some  of  the  politicians  would  get  it, 
and  she  be  left  out.  She  said  she  entered  into  this  arrangement 
cheerfully  and  gladly;  that  she  had  consulted  with  no  one,  but  did 
it  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  believing  that  she  was  subserving 
her  own  interest.  And  she  further  intimated  that  they  had  agreed  to 
keep  this  matter  secret,  which  I  see  they  had  some  difficulty  in  doing. 
She  also  stated  that  a  part  of  this  agreement  was  to  pay  a  Mr.  Campbell 
some  money  Mr.  Blakely  had  borrowed,  in  some  certain  installments, 
and  this  she  had  pledged  herself  to  do.  And  now  comes  another 
matter  which  came  in,  as  I  learned  from  both,  to  change  the  original 
agreement  I  did  not  see  them  together  about  any  of  these  things,  and 
never  had  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr.  Blakely  about  the  whole 
matter  in  my  life.  My  knowledge  of  the  whole  afiair  came  mainly 
from  Mies  Sweet,  whose  confidence  I  had  gained,  and  who  talked  with 
me  freely.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  new  matter  which  came  in  to 
change  the  original  agreement,  I  think  the  parties  did  not  fully  agree. 
But  I  give  such  impressions  as  I  received  from  them  both,  with  some-  ' 
thing  further  from  the  record.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Blakely,  on  retiring 
from  the  pension-agency,  had  what  was  termed  "  unsettled  ante-fire 
accounts,"  and  according  to  his  account  there  was  a  balance  due  him  on 
these  of  about  $3,000.  This  amount  he  appears  to  have  charged  into 
his  account,  and  drew  against  it  It  stands  to-day  on  the  Treasury 
books,  I  think,  as  though  an  amount  due  him.  It  was,  however,  dis- 
allowed him  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  final  settlement,  and  he 
was  directed  to  turn  over  that  amount  to  Miss  Sweet  The  parties  then,  I 
think,  claim  to  have  had  some  correspondence  about  it,  and  Mr.  Blakely, 
it  appears,  went  from  Saint  Paul  to  Chicago,  and,  being  unable  to  raise  the 
money  which  this  disallowance  required,  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
Miss  Sweet  to  receipt  for  this  amount  in  the  place  of  some  other  money 
which,  he  alleged,  she  had  agreed  to  give  him.  This  is  the  impression 
I  received  of  this  transaction,  but,  as  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  personal  bargains,  I  may  be  wrong  about  it.  It  appears  from  the 
record  that  she  signed  these  receipts,  which  were  in  rouud  numbers  for 
$40,000,  but  really  receiving  but  $37,000  from  him.  This  must  have  been 
in  the  month  of  May.  I  understood  her  that  she  signed  these  receipts 
voluntarily.  These  receipts  are  official  documents,  and  are  now  on  file 
in  the  proper  Department.  In  her  own  language,  afterward  written  to 
me,  she  said,  she  had  assumed  this  deficiency,"  and  the  receipts  now 
beyond  recall  made  it  officially  her  own.  The  facts  could  not  be  evaded, 
and  she  did  not  seek  to  evade  them. 

She  had  taken  the  amount  upon  her  monthly  accounts  and  was  regu- 
larly making  affidavits  that  the  money  was  to  her  credit. 

Sue  swore  in  May  and  June,  1874,  that  this  money  was  to  her  credit, 
and  in  July  she  must  have  taken  an  amount  from  her  new  remittances 
from  the  Treasury  to  make  it  good,  for  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  her 
accounts  appear  solvent  But  the  deficit  in  her  accounts  immediately 
re-appears  after  that  month,  and  she  begins  again  in  August  to  make 
affidavit  that  she  has  it. 

Mr.  Lockey  had  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  was  making 
this  affidavit,  and  told  her  he  would  not  send  in  such  a  statement.  But 
she  had,  and  this  was  the  condition  of  things  when  it  came  to  my  knowl- 
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edge.  I  was  beyond  measure  annoyed  and  chargrined  at  the  development 
of  the  whole  affair.  But  I  promptly  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course 
I  should  pursue.  I  resolved  to  steer  as  clear  of  any  personal  complica- 
tions with  this  unhappy  affair  as  possible,  and  confine  myself  to  my 
official  duty. 

They  had  mutually  precipitated  themselves  into  this  difficulty,  and 
they  must  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  get  out  of  it. 

I  promptly  advised  her,  however,  to  look  to  Mr.  Blakely  at  once  for 
aid. 

I  said  to  her  that  my  first  duty  was  to  see  that  the  Government  was 
made  whole,  by  the  parties  legally  responsible,  and  to  whom,  as  an  offi- 
cer, I  could  alone  look.  That  being  done,  I  would  stand  by  and  protect 
her  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  told  her  promptly  that  she  must  cease 
paying  money  to  any  one  as  a  consideration  for  the  office.  That  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  her  removal.  I  said  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Commissioner,  (myself,)  were  her  friends,  and 
that  General  Logan  was  her  friend,  and  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  No 
one  could  remove  her  if  she  only  did  her  duty  to  the  Government.  But, 
as  preliminary  to  all  else,  the  Government  must  first  be  made  whole. 
She  admitted  the  propriety  and  the  inexorable  necessity  of  that,  and  also 
admitted  she  bad  assumed  his  deficiency,  but  said  she  could  not  conven- 
iently raise  the  money.  I  suggested  that  she  should  look  to  Blakely 
at  once  for  help ;  that  I  was  going  to  Maukato  on  business,  and  should 
be  absent  a  few  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  could  have  full  opportu- 
nity to  confer  with  him  and  make  her  arrangements  by  my  return.  I  then 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Blakely  at  Sain  t  Paul,  explaining  Miss  Sweet's 
situation,  and  that  I  feared  she  was  using  the  Government  money  in  her 
extremity,  and  pointedly  urging  him  to  come  to  her  immediate  relief 
and  give  her  the  money.  He  replied  to  me  at  Mankato,  and  expressed 
surprise  at  the  situation,  but  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power;  that  he 
was  in  sore  pecuniary  distress;  but  he  would  do  his  best.  On  my  return 
Mr.  Blakely  went  with  me  from  Saint  Paul  to  Chicago  in  company  with 
a  wedding-party.  He  saw  Miss  Sweet,  but  how  they  arranged  I  have 
no  definite  knowledge,  as  I  was  not  a  party  to  it,  other  than  that  I  re- 
member of  a  note  that  she  said  Mr.  Blakely  had  given  her,  indorsed  by 
some  Saint  Paul  friends,  for  $2,000, 1  believe.  I  think  I  saw  this  note, 
but  am  not  sure.  I  afterward  understood  from  both  parties  that  they 
had  arranged  it  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  I  never  was  present  at 
any  interview  they  had  touching  it,  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time 
of  which  1  have  any  recollection.  I  purposely  avoided  it  I  think 
I  went  over  to  the  Cook  County  Bank  with  her  wheu  she  got  the 
note  discounted ;  but  it  was  purely  an  act  of  gallantry,  as  1  had  no 
other  motive  in  going.  I  did  not  help  raise  the  mouey,  nor  did  I 
indorse  any  note,  nor  was  I  ever  asked  to  indorse  any  note  that  I 
remember  connected  with  this  transaction.  Perhaps  I  went  to  the  sub- 
treasury  ;  I  do  not  remember.  My  whole  intercourse  with  her  was  of 
the  most  friendly  and  kindly  character.  She  claimed  then  to  hold  me 
as  one  of  the  best  friends  she  had  in  the  world.  I  had  advised  her  to 
the  very  best  of  my  judgment.  Her  situation  was  precarious.  She  was 
an  officer  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Blakely  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
reached.  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  but  censure.  Whatever 
came  of  this  matter  would  be  visited  upon  her.  1  determined,  in  view 
of  all  the  facts,  to  save  her.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  never  told  the  Sec- 
retary or  President,  but  kept  it  to  myself  loyally,  as  I  promised  to  do, 
and  with  no  other  object  in  view  under  the  heavens  than  to  save  her 
from  trouble.   Having  thus  seen  the  Government  entirely  secured 
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against  any  loss,  I  told  her  I  should  stand  by  and  keep  this  secret  for 
her  sake ;  and  I  think  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  that  I 
should.  I  felt  then,  and  do  now,  that  the  mercy  of  my  silence  was  worth 
more  to  her  then  than  all  the  newspaper  sympathy  she  has  since  so 
kindly  received.  I  knew  too  well  that  if  I  informed  the  Secretary  or 
the  President  of  the  actual  situation,  that  she  had  voluntarily  entered 
into  an  arrangement  to  pay  a  consideration  for  the  office,  that  she  had 
falsely  receipted  for  moneys,  that  she  was  making  affidavits  to  balances 
not  on  hand,  that  as  rapidly  as  the  lightning  could  carry  it,  so  quick 
would  be  her  dismissal.  It  would  not  matter  if  she  plead  she  was 
ensnared.  The  objections  which  the  Secretary,  and  I  think  also  the 
President,  made  to  her  original  appointment  wonld  have  seemed  to  be 
justified,  that  women  are  not  calculated  by  experience  or  otherwise  to 
fill  important  fiscal  trusts.  All  these  things  occurring  in  the  very  outset 
of  her  official  career,  if  known,  would  have  speedily  closed  it.  But  I 
believed  in  the  woman.  I  saw  from  her  frank  story  that  she  entered 
into  this  arrangement  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was  to  her  great  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  that  her  inexperience  led  her  into  errors.  She 
frankly  avowed  that  she  had  assumed  these  obligations  "with  her 
eyes  open.''  I  wanted  to  give  her  a  fair  chance  to  retrieve  herself.  I 
believed  she  would  recover  from  her  errors  and  difficulties  and  conduct 
the  office  efficiently  and  blamelessly.  That  after  I  had  come  to  her 
relief,  and  faithfully  kept  the  secret  of  her  errors,  she  should  have  given 
any  evidence  reflecting  on  me,  if  she  has,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Some  designing  person  must  have  misled  her  as  to  myself.  The  very  day 
this  payment  was  made,  she  dined  with  me  and  our  wedding-party  at 
the  Grand  Pacific,  and  expressed  to  my  friends  her  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  that  I  had  been  to  her  a  true  friend.  And  when  I 
returned  to  Washington  she  wrote  me  a  note  expressing  in  most  earnest 
and  graceful  language  her  grateful  thanks  for  my  sincere  and  disin- 
terested friendship.  And  even  so  late  as  March  3, 1875,  she  said  to  me 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  letter:  "  I  am  at  last  a  free  woman,  and  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to  learn ;  but  I  must  say  too, 
general,  that  I  have  already  learned  what  good  friends  God  raises  up  for 
his  perplexed  and  erring  children :  and  I  shall  count  you  first  among 
those  who  lend  a  ready  and  intelligent  hand  to  help,  and  a  voice  to 
counsel  those  in  need." 

As  to  the  statement,  if  ever  made,  that  I  went  to  her  office  in  company 
with  Mr.  Blakely  and  made  an  imperative  demand  on  her  to  arrange  the 
balances  instantly,  I  solemuly  pronounce  that  statement  to  be  a  myth, 
by  whomsoever  made.  Every  act  and  word  of  mine  toward  Miss  Sweet 
in  this  whole  unhappy  affair  was  the  act  and  word  of  kindness,  pre- 
determined friendliuess  and  unfeigned  sympathy  ;  and  I  invoke  her  own 
conscience  to  the  trnth  of  this  statement.  I  never  was  willing  that  this 
deficiency  should  be  carried  a  moment  longer  than  my  return  from  Min- 
nesota, which  would  give  the  parties  about  ten  days  in  which  to  get  to- 
gether and  arrange  it.  My  confident  belief  was  that  Mr.  Blakely  would 
pay  the  amount,  though  1  did  desire  she  should  deposit  the  money,  as 
she  had  sworn  it  was  to  her  credit,  in  the  depository.  I  never  knew 
that  this  note  was  not  paid  by  Mr.  Blakely  till  in  February,  1875,  when 
I  received  a  personal  letter  from  Miss  Sweet  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  some  outstanding  pension-checks  of  Mr.  Blakely's  which  were  float- 
ing after  his  retiring  from  office ;  they  not  having  been  presented  earlier 
for  payment.  They  were  small  in  amount,  and  his  overpayments  were 
to  be  left  in  her  hands  to  meet  them.  This  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
matter  between  them;  and  I  was  informed,  I  think  through  the  finance 
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division  of  the  office,  that  it  was  so  arranged.  Such  arrangements  are 
common  and  proper  between  outgoing  and  incoming  pension -agents ; 
but  I  myself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement.  In  this  letter, 
while  explaining  this  affair,  she  incidentally  alludes  to  the  then  non- 
payment of  Mr.  Blakely's  note.  She  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
"  assumed  "  Mr.  Blakely's  deficiency ;  also,  that  she  had  taken  money 
from  the  Treasury  not  yet  due  her.  And  she  further  refers  to  the  fact 
that  last  fall  I  had  "  advised  her  to  resolve  not  to  pay  out  another 
penny  n  to  any  one  in  this  unfortunate  transaction.  This  note,  or  the 
amount  of  it,  I  afterward  learned,  was  finally  paid  by  Mr.  Blakely. 
She  says  in  this  letter  that  at  that  date  she  was  out,  in  all,  to  Mr. 
Blakely  $6,000.  But  as  Mr.  Blakely  subsequently  paid  the  amount  of 
this  note,  she  would  be  out  $4,000  and  interest.  Now,  as  to  the  "  Gamp- 
bell  notes,"  as  they  are  called,  1  knew  but  little  about  them ;  nor  did  I 
know  till  this  testimony  came  out  who  Mr.  Campbell  was.  At  my  first 
interview  with  Miss  Sweet  she  told  me  in  general  terms  about  these 
notes.  I  protested  against  her  paying  anything  further  to  any  one. 
I  thought  she  promised  me  she  would  not;  but  she  seemed  to  be 
oppressed  by  some  obligation  she  felt  to  pay  them.  Still,  I  thought  she 
would  stop  all  payments ;  but  by  a  confidential  letter  written  by  her  to 
me,  under  date  of  March  3, 1875,  only  a  few  weeks  before  I  resigned  my 
office,  I  found  she  was  still  paying  these  notes.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  letter,  and  at  a  time  after  all  things  connected  with  this  unfortu- 
nate affair  was  finished,  and  nothing  new,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
ever  developed  itself,  she  speaks  of  me  in  the  flattering  language  quoted 
above,  which  is  precisely  in  accord,  in  spirit  and  tone,  with  every  word 
she  ever  spoke  or  wrote  to  me  concerning  this  unhappy  transaction. 
My  health  was  very  poor  at  this  time,  (March,)  and  I  went  to  New  York 
to  meet  my  friend,  Mr.  Scheffer,  who  was  also  in  poor  health,  and  in  a 
short  time  resigned,  and,  therefore,  pursued  this  matter  no  further ;  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  it  from  any  one  till  I  saw  Miss  Sweet's  testimony 
in  the  papers.  If,  in  this  statement,  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  any- 
thing or  produce  any  official  statements  reflecting  on  Miss  Sweet,  I  am 
heartily  sorry.  It  is  only  under  the  compulsion  which  surrounds  the 
case  that  I  have  reluctantly  done  so.  From  the  first  to  the  last  I 
befriended  her ;  and  if,  in  anything  either  official  or  personal,  I  erred,  it 
was  for  her  sake  alone.  This  transaction  did  not  inure,  in  any  possible 
way,  to  my  advantage,  no  more  than  to  any  member  of  this  committee. 
I  condemned  it  then,  as  I  do  now,  as  wholly  wrong.  It  was  quite  five 
months  after  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  that  it  came  to  my  knowledge, 
five  months  after  Mr.  Blakely  was  out  of  office,  when  an  exposure  would 
practically  injure  no  one  but  Miss  Sweet,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
beyond  the  power  of  remedy.  The  money  being  restored  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  their  joint  efforts,  on  her  account  alone  I  kept  the  matter  to 
myself ;  and  if  politics  has  not  crucified  the  good  that  was  in  her,  she 
must  well  and  most  distinctly  remember  it. 

I  would  like  to  say,  further,  that  Mr.  Blakely,  at  the  time  he  sug- 
gested Miss  Sweet's  name,  said  that  he  felt  considerable  interest  in  her 
appointment,  but  I  thought  it  referred  to  political  matters  in  Chicago. 
He  also  said  that  she  was  to  pay  him  for  the  quarter's  vouchers  which 
he  had  made  out  That  is  a  thing  which  always  takes  place  between 
retiring  and  incoming  pension-agents. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky:) 
Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  t — A.  About  the  time  that  she  was 
being  appointed. 
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Q.  When  did  the  first  information  of  this  deficiency  come  to  your 
knowledge? — A.  The  information  first  came  to  me  through  official 
channels  in  the  office  in  the  manner  I  have  heretofore  stated.  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  as  early  as  June,  but  if  there  was  a  discrepancy 
appearing  in  June  it  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  becanse 
ber  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  appear  solvent.  The  dis- 
crepancy occurred  immediately  afterward,  and  must  have  reached  me 
through  the  regular  official  channels  some  time  between  the  15th  of 
September  and  the  1st  of  October. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  former  peusion  ageut,  Blakely, 
there  prior  to  your  visit  to  that  city  on  this  subject  ? — A.  I  cannot 
remember  any  definite  conversation  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  possible  that 
we  had ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  very  slight  in  character. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lockey,  one  of  the  deputies  in  your  oflfiee,  go  to  Chicago 
by  your  direction  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  gave  Mr.  Lockey 
an  order  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  I  think  I  did  not.  My  impression  is  that 
Mr.  Lockey  went  West  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
occurred  in  September,  when  his  health  was  very  much  broken,  and  had 
in  view  the  examination  of  some  agencies  out  there  which  required  look- 
ing into ;  I  think  perhaps  the  Detroit  agency,  and  one  or  two  others  in 
Iowa,  and  I  think  he  took  the  Chicago  agency  in  his  route.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  gave  him  an  order.  If  I  did,  he  has  that  order  in  his 
possession,  and  can  produce  it.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
given  him  an  order  to  make  a  special  examination  of  that  office. 

Q.  Was  he  under  your  direction  at  the  timet — A.  Yes,  sir  j  he  was  a 
deputy  commissioner,  ordered  to  report  to -me  as  such,  and  was  subject 
to  my  orders,  except  when  I  was  absent,  when  he  was  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner. 

Q.  Conld  he  have  gone  away  from  the  office  without  your  permission  t 
— A.  No,  sir.  I  presume  that  he  would  not  have  gone  without  permis- 
sion.  I  may  have  given  him  verbal  assent  to  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Did  yon  give  him  any  instructions  as  to  the  examiuation  that  he 
should  make  T — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  gave  him  any  instruc- 
tions ;  if  I  did,  he  must  have  them  in  his  possession. 

Q.  When  he  left,  had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
Chicago  office  f — A.  It  was  about  that  time  that  it  was  coming  to  my 
knowledge.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  say  you  bad  some  knowledge  of  it  in  June  ! — A.  There  was  a 
deficiency  there  in  June,  but  I  have  explained  to  you  that  it  disappeared 
immediately  after  we  discovered  it. 

Q.  And  when  he  left,  you  had  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  any  defi- 
ciency in  that  office  f — A.  It  was  about  that  time  that  I  got  it,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  date  on  which  he  left,  or  the  precise  day  that  I 
received  it.  I  certainly,  however,  got  the  information,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  official  records,  somewhere  between  the  15th  of  September  and 
the  1st  of  October,  and  he  left  for  the  West  between  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber aird  the  1st  of  October. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  information  T— A.  From  the  finance  divis- 
ion. 

Q.  If  it  disappeared  in  June,  bow  did  it  happen  to  re-appear  in  Octo- 
ber!— A.  I  only  surmised  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  re-appeared.  I 
have  already  said  that  it  seems  to  have  appeared  iu  June  but  to  have 
disappeared  with  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  f — A.  The  30th  of  June  was  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Babson  and  myself  had  the  idea  when  it  re  appeared  that  she 
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must  have  taken  some  of  the  new  remittances  made  to  her  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  have  made  her  accounts  good  for  the  year9 1874.  I 
say  that  ber  accounts  were  solvent  for  the  close  of  the  year,  but  imme- 
diately it  re-appeared  again  in  her  sworn  statement,  and  our  inference 
was  that  she  must  have  taken  those  remittances  to  make  it  good,  and 
of  course  when  she  came  to  make  her  new  accounts  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  it  would  re-appear,  which  it  did.  Still  her  account  appearing  sol- 
vent on  the  30th  of  June,  we  accepted  that  as  evidence  that  it  was 
straight. 

Q.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lockey  on  this  trip,  had  you  any  com- 
munication with  Blakely  ? — A.  He  telegraphed  or  wrote  to  me,  or  did 
both,  from  Vermont. 

Q.  Have  you  either  the  dispatch  or  the  letter  I — A.  I  have  neither ; 
I  think  it  was  destroyed. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  communication  which  you  received 
from  him  T — A.  It  was  endeavoring  to  explain  to  me  something  about 
this  alleged  deficiency  of  his  which  she  had  assumed.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  explanation.  He  said  that  he  ought  to  have  told  me  before, 
but  that  he  had  neglected  to  do  so.   That  is  as  near  as  I  can  recall  it. 

Q.  After  receiving  a  communication  from  him  did  you  telegraph  your 
agent  at  Chicago  to  suspend  his  examination  of  that  office  f — A.  I  did  -t 
but  previous  to  that  time  I  had  information  from  Miss  Sweet,  and,  as  I 
have  stated  here  already,  my  entire  motive  in  sending  that  was  to  hear 
Miss  Sweet's  story  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  instructions  to  Mr.  Lockey  f — A. 
I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  given  him  any 
special  instruction.   I  told  him  to  pass  over  the  office. 

Q.  You  sent  that  dispatch  to  him  after  hearing  from  Blakely  Y — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  not  because  I  heard  from  Blakely,  but  because  I  had 
heard  from  Miss  Sweet.  I  had  resolved  then  that  if  Miss  Sweet  had 
been  drawn  into  anything  that  was  wrong,  I  should  stand  by  her ;  and 
it  was  with  that  motive  alone  that  I  sent  that  dispatch. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Miss  Sweet  produced  the  following  dispatches. 

"Bradford,  Vt.,  October  2, 1874. 

"  To  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet, 

"  Pension- Agent,  Chicago,  III: 

"  I  send  blank,  with  signature,  for  you  to  fill ;  meanwhile,  make  check, 
and  sign  my  name,  if  needed.  Do  not  worry ;  Baker  will  understand* 
and  make  all  right. 

(Signed)  "D.  BLAKELY." 

Also, 

"Bradford,  Vt.,  October  3, 1874. 

"  To  Miss  A.  C.  Sweet, 

Chicago,  III.: 

"All  right.   Have  telegraphed  Baker  this  morning. 

"D.  BLAKELY." 

The  Witness.  It  is  true  that  I  got  a  telegram. 
The. Chairman.  Another  telegram  is  as. follows : 

"Saint  Paul,  October  24,  1874. 

"  To  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet, 

"  Pension- Agent : 

"  You  will  hear  from  me  more  fully  Monday  night;  shall  do  everything 
possible  for  you  ;  fear  nothing. 

(Signed)  "D.  B." 
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The  Witness.  Whatever  Mr.  Blakely  says  there  is  aii  assumption  on 
his  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  iu  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lockey  the  following 
dispatch  from  you  to  him  : 

"  October  3, 1874. 
("Rec'd  at  Dubuque,  Oct.  3, 1874.) 

"Joseph  Lockey, 

"Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

"Dubuque,  Iowa,  care  of  Pension- Agent  : 
"  You  need  not  stop  at  the  Chicago  agency,  as  I  will  go  there. 

(Signed;  "J.  H.  BAKER." 

The  Witness.  That  is  correct.  I  sent  that  dispatch. 

Q.  It  seems  that  your  dispatch  to  Deputy  Commissioner  Lockey  is  of 
the  same  date  as  the  dispatch  sent  by  Blakely  to  Miss  Sweet  ? — A.  That 
is  very  probable.  This  all  occurred  simultaneously.  I  did  receive  in- 
formation from  Miss  Sweet,  I  did  receive  information  from  Mr.  Blakely, 
and  I  did  receive  official  information  through  the  regular  chauuels  of 
the  office,  all  about  the  same  time ;  all  this  thing  centered  at  once. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  that  when  you  were  in  Chicago  with  Blakely 
you  then  fully  understood  the  terms  existing  between  him  and  Miss 
Sweet  about  the  payment  of  that  money  f— A.  I  was  not  with  Blakely 
at  Miss  Sweet's  office. 

Q.  I  mean  with  Lockey. — A.  I  was  not  with  Mr.  Lockey  in  Miss 
Sweet's  office.  I  remember  about  this  time,  during  the  pendency  of  this 
affair,  of  happening  into  the  agency  at  one  time,  and  seeing  Miss  Sweet 
and  Blakely  sitting  at  the  desk  together,  but  I  immediately  retired.  I 
have  made  the  statement  heretofore  that  I  had  no  communication  with 
them  together  on  this  subject,  and  I  did  not,  to  my  recollection.  I  pur- 
posely avoided  it,  and  made  it  my  business  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  Miss  Sweet,  in  her  testimony,  says  :  "  Mr.  Blakely  and  Mr.  Baker 
both  passed  through  Chicago  on  their  way  to  Minnesota  to  attend  the 
November  election,  in  which  they  were  both  very  much  interested,  and 
did  not  come  back  until  after  the  election.  One  morning  they  both 
appeared  suddenly  in  my  office.  General  Baker  said, 1  Miss  Sweet,  I 
understand  you  are  short  fonr  thousand  dollars.'  I  said  '  Yes.'  He  said 
4  That  must  be  made  up  to  day.  I  leave  for  Washington  to-night  to  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  you  must  make  up  the  amount.' 
I  told  him  I  could  not  raise  four  thousand  dollars."  Did  that  inter- 
view take  place  ! — A.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  statement,  if  ever  made,  that  I 
went  to  her  office  in  company  with  Mr.  Blakely,  and  made  an  impera- 
tive demand  on  her  to  arrange  the  balance  instantly,  I  pronounce  it  to 
be  a  myth,  by  whomsoever  made.  No  such  transaction  ever  occurred  in 
that  way  in  the  world. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  the  fact  that  Miss  Sweet  was  paying 
money  under  an  agreement  to  Blakely  f — A.  She  gave  me  some  intima- 
tion of  it  in  some  communication  which  must  have  reached  me  the  last 
of  September  or  the  first  of  October  j  but  she  told  me  definite,  when 
she  asked  me  into  her  private  room  when  I  visited  her  office  oUcially. 
She  told  me  all  about  it,  or  as  fully  as  she  chose  to. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  that  money  was  the  consideration  for  her 
appointment f — A.  She  told  me  that  she  had  agreed  to  pay  it;  that  she 
had  agreed  to  give  him  all  the  net  profits,  excepting  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  that  was  in  September,  1874  ? — A.  I  think  it 
was  the  1st  of  October,  1874. 
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Q.  You  communicated  that  tact  to  nobody  on  your  return  to  Wash- 
ington?— A.  .No,  sir;  I  did  not.  The  money  was  refunded  and  I  did 
not  communicate  it  to  anybody.  I  accepted  the  situation,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  told  Miss  Sweet  that  I  would  not  communicate  it,  and  told 
her  that  I  would  not  do  so  for  her  saRe.  I  never  involved  myself  in  any 
bargain  at  all  in  reference  to  the  whole  matter  except  this,  that  I  told 
her  if  the  Government  was  made  whole  I  would  remain  silent  about  it, 
but  that  the  Government  must  first  be  made  whole. 

Q.  Did  you  not  regard  it  as  your  official  duty  to  make  known  such 
transactions  as  that  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  under  all  ordiuary  circumstances, 
I  should.  It  is  the  only  affair  of  the  kind  occurring  in  my  administra- 
tion which  I  did  not  promptly  report  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent; but  because  she  was  a  young  woman,  innocent  of  business  ways, 
I  felt  that  possibly  she  might  have  been  unwittingly  decoyed  into  this 
thing,  and  I  did  not  feel  as  though  I  should  cast  a  shadow  over  her 
whole  life  by  revealing  this  matter  after  the  Government  was  made 
whole.  It  would  subserve  no  good  purpose  whatever,  and  I  kept  that 
secret  for  her  sake,  and  her  sake  aloue;  and  I  take  the  responsibility  of 
having  so  done.  I  left  Mr.  Blakely  out  of  the  question,  and  left  him 
out  of  the  question  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  whole  trans- 
action. I  resolved  to  do  so  from  the  very  moment  that  I  heard  from 
Miss  Sweet  in  regard  to  the  difficulty. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Lockey  returned  to  Washington,  did  he  communicate 
to  you  .what  Miss  Sweet  had  told  him  of  why  that  deficiency  occurred  1 
— A.  I  think  he  came  to  my  desk  and  made  some  very  brief  remark 
about  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  some  information  upon  that  subject, 
and  would  go  oat  immediately  and  attend  to  it. 

Q.  What  information  had  you  then  on  the  subject  ? — A.  The  infor- 
mation which  I  have  told  you  I  had  received  from  Miss  Sweet,  from 
the  official  records,  and  from  Mr.  Blakely. 

Q.  I  find  that  Mr.  Lockey  says :  "Q.  Did  you  also  state  to  him  (Gen- 
eral Baker)  how  Miss  Sweet  stated  that  it  [the  deficiency]  had  occur- 
red?— A.  Yes,  sir.  From  carrying  a  balance  over,  from  the  time  she 
entered  the  office.  Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that? — A.  He  expressed 
considerable  surprise,  and  said  that  he  would  go  out  there,  and  see  that 
it  was  made  right."  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  were  surprised  at  that  com- 
munication ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  been  if  you  had  known  of  it  before  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  did  know  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  He  may  have  construed  my 
manner.  I  did  know  of  it,  and  I  was  always  surprised  at  it.  I  was 
surprised  at  it  then,  and  was  surprised  all  the  way  through.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  world  more  surprised  than  I  was  at  the  transaction. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Sweet.  That  was 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lockey,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  received 
a  communication,  either  by  telegraph  or  by  letter,  and  I  cannot  say 
which.  I  think  I  received  one  or  two,  urging  me  to  come  to  Chicago 
personally. 

Q.  That  was  before  Mr.  Lockey's  return  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time,  you  had  telegraphed  to  him  that  you  would 
attend  to  that  matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  After  I  heard  from  Miss  Sweet, 
my  motive  in  telegraphing  to  him,  and  I  insist  upon  stating  that  in  the 
most  pointed  way,  was  because  I  had  heard  from  Miss  Sweet  of  this 
difficulty. 
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By  Mr.  WniTEHOUSE : 
Q.  You  wanted  to  go  oat  and  give  it  a  personal  investigation  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.   I  had  the  right  and  I  wanted  to  claim  it.   I  wanted  to  shut 
off  every  ear  in  the  world.   1  had  the  right  to  shut  off  the  deputy  com- 
missioner's ear  if  I  could,  but  it  appears  that  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky: 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  day  you  started  from  Washington  ? — A.  I 
cannot,  although  I  have  been  trying  to  ascertain.  '  It  was  in  October, 
but  I  cannot  specify,  nor  can  I  obtain  any  official  documents  which  will 
show  it.   Perhaps  the  date  of  Mr.  Lockey's  return  will  show  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Blakely  telegraphs  you  from  Vermont  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
October,  and  on  the  24th  of*  October  he  writes  to  Miss  Sweet  or  tele- 
graphs to  her  from  Saint  Paul.  Were  you  at  Saint  Paul  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  I  was  then  at  Mankato,  which  was  my  home. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Wisconsin  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  in  Minnesota. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Blakely  out  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  down 
to  Mankato,  after  I  had  transacted  my  business,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  wedding  of  a  v.ery  dear  friend,  and  Mr.  Blakely  was  pres- 
ent at  that  wedding.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  had  a  particle  of 
conversation  touching  this  matter. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  conversation  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  was.  If  there  was,  it  was  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  truth 
is,  this  matter  between  Blakely  and  myself  was  rather  a  sore  thing  with 
me,  and  I  hud  no  conversation  with  him  at  any  time  that  amounted  to 
anything  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  most  of  my  conversation  was 
with,  and  my  information  from,  Miss  Sweet. 

Q.  You  did  not  preserve  the  telegrams  to  you  from  Blakely  in  Ver- 
mont, did  you  f — A.  I  think  I  threw  them  all  into  the  fire. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  by  which  you  can  explain  to  the  committee  the 
full  purport  of  those  telegrams  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  telegrams  and  their  itnport.  I  do  not  disgnise  any- 
thing, and  if  there  is  anything  which  you  tbink  I  am  disguising  I  wish 
you  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  the  telegrams  were  not  so  satisfactory  that 
you  could  determine  what  the  difficulty  wasf — A.  His  letter  was  not  so 
satisfactory.  He  wrote  me  a  letter.  1  could  not  tell  anything  from  the 
telegram. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  could  not  tell  from  the  telegram  or  the  letter 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  affair f — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  understand  it. 
It  was  an  explanation  in  reference  to  this  alleged  deficiency  of  his, 
which  was  not  a  deficiency,  which  she  had  assumed.  Of  course,  it  was 
beginning  to  dawu  on  me  for  the  first  time,  and  I  did  not  have  a  fall 
comprehension  of  the  situation.  Then  ber  advice  to  me  mystified  me 
still  more.  She  gave  no  explanation  in  her  communication  to  me.  I 
got  the  explanation  from  her  after  I  weut  to  her  office,  if  I  recollect 
rightly. 

Q.  She  did  write  to  you,  desiring  you  to  come  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
she  either  wrote  or  telegraphed,  and  I  have  forgotten  which,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  she  did  both.  But  all  those  things  concentered  at 
this  one  time,  about  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  West  to  Mankato,  did  you  stop  in  Chicago  as 
you  went  through  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
stopped  at  the  hotel,  and  immediately  after  I  had  washed,  &c,  I  went 
straight  out  to  see  Miss  Sweet  at  ber  office,  paying  her  an  official  visit. 

Q.  You  did  see  ber  on  that  visit  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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'Q.  Is  that  the  time  she  took  you  into  her  private  office,  and  told  you 
the  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  told  me  more  fully  of  the  matter. 

Q.  She  explained  to  you  this  whole  affair  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her  about  when  you  would  return  ? — A.  I 
told  her  that  I  should  probably  return  in  about  ten  days ;  that  is  my 
recollection,  although  I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  at  that  time  the  matter  would  be  compelled  to  be 
settled? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  her  that  it  must  be  settled  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent  from  Chicago  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  I 
should  think,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Q.  When  you  came  back,  tell  to  the  committee,  as  near  as  you  can, 
your  first  interview  with  Miss  Sweet,  and  what  passed  between  you  and 
her  on  that  subject. — A.  I  do  not  remember  when  my  first  iLt  >rview 
occurred  with  her  after  my  return.  I  called  at  her  office.  I  thiuk 
Blakely  and  she  had  been  together,  although  I  was  not  present  at  any 
time.  I  think  my  impression  was  that  she  told  me  that  they  bad  made 
some  arrangemeut  to  meet  this  thing,  and  as  I  referred  to  the  note 
there,  she  told  me  that  the  note  was  a  part  of  it.  I  did  not  ask  to 
know,  for  I  did  not  want  to  know  what  was  going  on  between  them,  but 
I  expected  them  to  make  that  money  "good.  I  supposed  that  Mr. 
Blakely  would  come  up  like  a  mau  to  her  help,  and  that  she  officially 
would  do  this  thing. 

Q.  You  thought  it  devolved  ou  her  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  looked 
to  her  as  the  officer  of  the  Government  for  its  restoration. 

Q.  Was  it  early  in  the  morning  that  you  saw  bar  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  train  arrived.  I  think  it  was  due  about  eleven  o'clock.  Miss 
Sweet  dined  with  me  and  my  party  that  day,  and  was  the  happiest 
woman  I  think  that  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  The  matter  then  was  arranged  the  same  day  that  you  returned  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

»  Q.  Did  she  explain  to  you  how  she  had  raised  the  money? — A.  Well, 
sir,  she  told  me  something  about  it,  but  I  did  not  go  into  it,  and  did  not 
pay  that  attention  to  it  which  I  did  ou  her  original  statement.  But  she 
told  me  something  about  Mr.  Blakely  having  brought  a  note  indorsed 
by  some  of  his  Saint  Paul  friends;  that  she  had  put  that  into  the  bank 
and  indorsed  it,  and  I  thiuk  I  went  to  the  bank  with  her  and  got  the 
money,  as  a  pure  act  of  gallantry. 

Q.  Did  you  deposit  the  money  that  she  raised  that  day  to  her  credit  f — 
A.  1  thiuk  likely  I  did,  although  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  went  to  both  places.  1  am  sure  I  went  either  to  the  bank 
or  to  the  depository.  Possibly  I  went  to  the  depository,  and  very  pos- 
sibly I  went  to  the  bank  with  her.  My  mind  was  much  taken  up  with 
other  matters  around  me,  and  after  1  had  arrived  there  and  she  told  me 
that  the  matter  was  about  to  be  arranged  and  would  be  arranged,  I 
threw  it  off. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  day,  the  last  time  that  you  paid  her  the  visit, 
and  the  day  the  affair  was  arranged,  that  she  could  not  raise  the  whole 
amount  of  that  money? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  any  conversa- 
tion of  the  kind ;  but  at  the  previous  visit,  on  my  way  through,  she 
told  me  that  it  would  embarrass  her  to  raise  it.  i  then  wrote  to  Mr. 
Blakely  that  he  must  come  to  the  front.  That  was  a  private  letter. 
Of  course  I  took  uo  official  action  in  the  private  matter  between  them, 
and  washed  my  hands,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Who  weut  West  with  you  from  here?— A.  I  don't  remember  any 
one. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blakely?— A.  So,  sir;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  meet  him  at  Chicago  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  he  was  with  you  as  you  passed  through 
Chicago? — A,  No,  sir.  He  was  in  Vermont,  and  went  home  his  own 
way. 

Q.  Returning  to  Mankato,  did  you  come  from  Saint  Paul  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  met  Blakely  at  the  wedding. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  go  together  to  Chicago  t — A.  We  came  with  the 
wedding  party,  having  no  reference  to  this  transaction ;  nor  did  we  have 
any  conversation  about  it. 

Q.  Was  he  with  you  when  you  went  to  Miss  Sweet's  office  ? — A.  I 
have  told  you  that  he  was  not.  Once  in  the  day  I  went  in  there  in 
company  with  a  friend  of  miue  to  see  Miss  Sweet,  and  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  dinner.  I  went  into  her  office;  the  clerk 
told  me  that  she  was  in  the  private  room.  I  opened  the  door  and  saw 
Blakely  there  talking  with  her,  and  I  bowed  myself  out,  and  went 
away. 

Q.  When  you  received  this  dispatch  or  the  letter  from  Vermont,  did 
you  notify  him  that  you  would  at  once  go  West  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
did.' 

Q.  Did  you  write  or  telegraph  to  him  ? — A.  He  asked  me,  afterward, 
about  the  same  time,  to  meet  him  in  New  York,  and  I  telegraphed  him 
that  I  could  not  and  would  not. 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph  him  that  yon  were  going  West? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  I  did.  I  don't  think  I  did.  If  I  did,  the  telegram  cau  be 
produced. 

Q.  What  reason  had  he  to  say  to  Miss  Sweet,  in  that  dispatch,  that 
Baker  understood  it,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right  ? — A.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  that  was  a  presumption  ot  his  own.  He  telegraphed  and  wrote 
me  that  way,  and  he  must  have  assumed  from  that  fact  that  I  would 
cause  the  office  to  be  passed  over,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  happened  to  be  correct  in  his  prophecy,  it  seems  ? — A.  Yes. 
sir  ;  I  admit  that.  But  I  tell  you  distinctly  that  the  only  motive  which 
governed  me  in  seuding  that  dispatch  was  the  situation  of  Miss  Sweet, 
and  it  was  for  her  sake  alone  that  I  sent  that  dispatch.  I  will  not  be 
driven  from  that  point,  because  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there  that 
if  she  had  been  beguiled,  or  was  in  any  way  in  trouble  not  of  her  own 
seeking,  that  i  would  stand  by  her ;  aud  I  did,  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  Did  yon  know,  or  had  you  any  information,  of  her  paying  any 
money  to  Campbell  after  your  visit  to  Chicago  ? — A.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
«he  told  me,  1  think,  that  she  had  paid  the  last  of  these  notes,  aud  was 
now  a  free  woman.  That  surprised  me  very  much,  for  I  understood  her 
to  say  that  she  was  not  going  to  pay  them.  Still,  she  felt  oppressed  by 
some  moral  obligation  resting  upon  her,  as  having  assumed  to  pay  them. 

Q.  Yon  were  silent  and  let  the  black-mailing  go  on  ? — A.  I  was  uot.  I 
protested  against  her  paying  any  human  being  a  dollar  for.  that  office. 

Q.  But  you  never  exposed  the  transaction  ? — A.  I  said  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  good  with  regard  to  the  loss,  I  would  say  nothing 
about  it. 

Q.  And  Miss  Sweet  might  go  ou  and  pay  the  black  mail  ?— A.  No,  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  protested  from  the  first  to  the  last  against  her  pay- 
ing another  dollar  to  any  human  beiug  for  that  office. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  receipts  that  she  files  here  that  these  pay- 
ments went  on  up  to  the  10th  of  April,  1875. — A.  Well,  sir,  if  she  did 
it,  it  was  without  my  knowledge,  and  without  my  consent,  and  against 
my  protest. 
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By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  of  Miss  Sweet  communicating  to  the 
President  that  she  Lad  had  to  pay  this  money,  or  would  pay  it  t — A. 
She  asked  a  leave  of  absence  in  January,  I  think,  with  a  view  of  coming 
on  to  settle  her  father's  accounts.  I  think  I  heard  at  that  time  that 
she  had  visited  the  President,  but  whether  it  came  from  her  lips  or 
otherwise,  I  do  not  know.   I  believe  she  did  make  such  a  visit 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  anything  that  she 
may  have  said  to  the  President  on  the  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  heard 
it  I  do  not  now  recall  it. 

Q.  Was  General  Sweet  appointed  to  office  while  you  held  the  position 
of  Commissioner! — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  date,  but  my  present  im- 
pression is  that  he  retired  just  before  I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my 
office. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 
Q.  What  was  his  position  ! — A.  He  was  pension-agent  at  Chicago. 

By  Mr.  Throckmorton  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  during  the  period  that  you  held  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  of  any  transaction  between  Mr. 
Sweet  as  pension-agent  out  there,  and  Mr.  Campbell? — A.  \  never 
heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  until  I  saw  it  in  the  published  testimony. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  that! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  even  know 
who  Mr.  Campbell  was  when  she  told  mo  about  the  notes;  I  never 
knew  it  until  I  saw  that  published  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  all  points  in  your  iuterview  with 
Miss  Sweet  you  advised  her  not  to  pay  any  money  to  Campbell  ? — A.  1 
advised  her  not  to  pay  any  money  to  Campbell  or  to  any  person  what- 
ever. I  protested  from  the  very  moment  that  she  told  me  what  she  was 
doing  against  her  paying  any  money  to  auy  one  whatever  as  a  consid- 
eration for  that  office,  telliog  her  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  taking  the  office  from  her,  and  I  was  surprised  when  she  told  me  in- 
cidentally and  accidentally,  I  think  as  late  as  January,  in  a  letter,  that 
she  had  paid  the  last  of  those  Campbell  notes,  for  I  tbought  that  she 
had  ceased  to  pay  them. 

Q.  January  of  what  year? — A.  It  must  have  been  io  January,  1875. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  indeed. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky :) 
Q.  Did  she  write  to  you  in  January,  1875,  that  she  had  paid  the  last 
of  these  notes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Whitehouse  : 

Q.  And  she  did  so  against  your  protest?— A.  I  never  indorsed  it 
from  beginning  to  end  one  minute  by  word  or  letter. 

By  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky  :) 
Q.  1  call  your  attention  to  the  receipts  that  she  executed  to  Camp- 
bell, showing  that  she  paid  Ave  hundred  and  five  dollars  as  late  as 
April  10, 1875. — A.  Then  I  am  doubly  surprised ;  I  am  surprised  that  she 
paid  out  any  at  all,  and  I  am  surprised  that  she  paid  money  as  late  as 
April.  She  seemed  to  be  oppressed  by  some  moral  obligation  to  pay 
those  notes,  saying  that  she  had  assumed  them  ;  but  I  told  her  point- 
edly that  she  must  uot  pay  anything  to  anybody  as  a  consideration  for 
her  office. 
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By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  Blakely  ! — A.  He  was  the  retiring  pension 
agent  at  Chicago  at  the  time  Miss  Sweet  was  appointed.  She  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Q.  Did  he  retire  voluntarily  I— A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know  of. 
That  was  my  understanding  from  the  Secretary.  I  did  not  see  the 
President. 

Q.  He  was  really  a  defaulter  at  the  time  t — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not 
a  defaulter.   The  books  of  the  Treasury  will  show  that  fact. 

Q.  Were  the  affairs  of  his  office  well  conductod  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
were  well  couducted.  The  finance  division  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
which  had  supervision  of  these  agents, 'contains  ample  evidence  that 
the  office  was  well  conducted,  and  the  Treasury  Department  will  also- 
certify  to  the  same  facts,  because  they  have  certain  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  somewhat  the  same  as  we  have. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1876. 

G.  W.  Campbell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Question.  Give  your  uame,  age,  and  residence. — Answer.  George  W. 
Campbell ;  I  am  in  my  seventieth  year ;  residence,  Chicago,  111. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  General  B.  J.  Sweet,  who  was  pension- 
agent  in  the  Chicago  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  appointed  pension-agent  f — A.  I  think  it 
was  1869,  in  the  spring.  All  my  private  papers  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Chicago,  and  I  give  dates  from  recollection. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  of  his  appointment,  were  you  or  not  a  candidate 
for  the  same  office  of  pension-agent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  friends  recom- 
mended me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  made  between  you  and  your  friends 
and  General  Sweet  and  his  friends  in  regard  to  General  Sweet's  ap- 
pointment as  pension-agent  and  your  appointment  as  clerk  under  him  T — 
A.  I  understood  there  was  an  arrangement,  and  went  into  the  office  at 
a  given  salary. 

Q.  State  what  that  arrangement  was. — A.  The  arrangement  was  that 
he  was  to  pay  me  a  salary  of  $2,500  as  chief  clerk. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  on  the  other  side  f — A.  I  couldn't  say,, 
except  that  I  always  understood  that  my  friends  and  his  agreed  that  he 
should  have  the  appointment,  and  that  he  would  employ  me  as  clerk. 

Q.  Who  do  you  allude  to  as  your  friends  that  made  that  arrange- 
ment T — A.  Mr.  Jones  was  more  particularly  my  friend. 

Q.  J.  Russell  Jones  f — A.  J.  Russell  Jones. 

Q.  Was  General  Sweet  in  fact  appointed,  and  did  you  enter  upou  the 
duties  of  clerk  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  salary  T— A.  At  the  rate  of  $2,500  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  do  duty  in  the  office  ? — A.  I  did  as  long  as  that  arrange- 
ment lasted. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  exactly,  but  it  was- 
quite  a  length  of  time ;  probably  a  year,  and  might  have  been  more. 

Q.  Was  that  arrangement  afterward  changed  ? — A.  It  was,  at  Gen- 
eral Sweet's  solicitation. 
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Q.  When  ? — A.  I  caii't  be  definite ;  it  was  about,  as  I  said,  a  year,  or 
might  have  been  more.   I  dou't  recollect  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  new  arrangement! — A.  The  general  thought  I  could 
find  something  outside  to  do,  and  that  he  would  prefer  to  do  more  in  the 
office,  and  give  me  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  as  compensation. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  to  pay  you  $1,500,  and  you  were  not  to 
<lo  anything  in  the  office,  but  to  do  anything  you  pleased  outside!— A. 
It  was  to  do  work  outside,  and,  I  understood,  to  assist  in  the  office,  if 
my  services  were  required. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  arrangement  last ! — A.  Until  General  Sweet's 
term  expired. 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.  I  think  it  was  until  the  beginning  of  1871. 
I  am  not  certain  ;  I  think  that  was  about  the  time. 

Q.  About  a  year,  then  ? — A.  About  a  year,  I  think,  sir. 
.  Q.  Then  during  that  last  year  you  were  carried  upon  the  books  of  the 
pension-office  as  a  clerk  at  $1,500  a  year? — A.  I  can't  say  how  that  was 
done,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  pay  at  that  rate  during  that  time? — A.  I  received 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,500. 

Q.  Aud  did  not  render  any  services? — A.  No,  sir;  except  to  be  in 
readiness  in  case  I  should  be  required. 

Q.  During  the  first  year  that  you  were  there,  were  you  at  work  in  the 
office  as  a  clerk  ? — A.  Constantly. 

Q.  During  that  time,  or  auy  of  this  time,  did  you  hold  any  other  office 
or  position  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States? — A.  None  at 
all.  sir.  I  never  held  any  appointment,  except  being  in  the  service  for 
live  years  and  a  mouth  as  commissary. 

Q.  During  this  time  that  you  were  serving  there  how  were  you  paid, 
monthly  or  otherwise  ? — A.  Paid  monthly. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  vouchers  ? — A.  I  think  so,  although  lam  not  cer- 
tain, but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  did;  I  suppose  1  signed  the 
vouchers. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know,  then,  Whether  you  gave  vouchers  as  being, 
clerk  in  the  pension-office  during  this  time? — A.  I  suppose  I  gave 
vouchers  as  a  clerk  in  the  pension-office. 

Q.  Who  else  joined  with  Mr.  Jones,  if  any,  in  the  arrangement  which 
you  speak  of? — A.  I  don't  know.  1  believe  Mr.  Jones  acted  principally  ; 
knowing  my  service  in  the  Army,  he  had  promised  me  his  inflneuce  for 
an  appointment.    1  think  he  was  the  principal  person. 

Q.  And  your  appointment  at  $2,500  a  year  as  clerk  was  the  arrange- 
ment upon  which  your  friends,  Mr.  Jones  included,  supported  Mr.  Sweet, 
and  obtained  his  appointment? — A.  I  couldn't  say  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this 
negotiation,  whatever  it  was,  excepting  as  you  were  informed  ? — A.  Ex- 
cepting as  1  was  informed. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  informed  of  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Jones. 

Q.  You  were  informed  that  this  arrangement  had  been  made  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is.  the  first  arraogemeut.  Mr.  Jones  knewnothiug  about 
the  last  arrangement. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  went  out  of  the  country,  abroad,  before  this  last  arrange- 
ment was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Ciiaibman,  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Kentucky  :) 
Q.  By  whom  else  than  Jones  was  your  appointment  originally  recom- 
mended?— A.  I  know  of  nobody  who  recommended  my  appointment 
except  Mr.  Jones,  positively. 
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Q.  As  soou  as  Sweet  went  iuto  tbe  office,  did  yon  come  in  as  one  of 
the  clerks! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  loDg  did  you  remain  in  that  clerkship  in  active  duty  ? — A.  As 
I  Sit  id  a  while  ago,  1  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  a  year  or  more.  I 
have  lost  my  private  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  there  on  active  duty  as  long  as  a  year? — 
A.  It  is  my  impression  that  I  was. 

Q.  With  whom  was  this  second  arrangement  made! — A.  That  was 
made  between  General  Sweet  and  myself;  he  solicited  this  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Q.  Was  Jones  a  party  to  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  kuew  nothing  about 
it;  he  was  abroad. 

Q.  Was  he  away  when  that  arrangement  was  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  nothing  said  about  it  prior  to  his  departure! — A.  Not  a 
thing ;  it  was  never  thought  of  by  me  until  it  was  solicited  by  General 
Sweet. 

Q.  Was  all  of  the  compensation  due  you  as  clerk  paid  to  you  ! — A. 
Every  cent,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  receive  auy  of  it,  directly  or  indirectly  ? — A.  Never 
a  ceut. 

Q.  Tben  it  is  a  fact  that  you  were  a  clerk  in  that  office  nominally,  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  yet  doing  no  work ;  is  that  true  ? — A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  did  that  arrangement  continue!— A.  A 
year  or  less;  I  don'c  know ;  I  can't  state  the  definite  time;  it  was  about 
two  years  altogether,  and  I  believe  that  arrangement  was  about  a  year. 

Q.  A  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half? — A.  It  may  have  been  a  year,  or 
a  year  aud  a  half;  I  can't  say  positively. 

Q.  That  arrangement,  however,  continued  as  loug  as  Sweet  was  iu 
office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  considerations  were  there  moving  Sweet  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  with  you? — A.  1  have  no  idea,  but  it  was  at  his  solicita- 
tion. 

Q.  He  preferred  to  have  jou,  then,  do  no  service  and  be  out  of  the 
office  and  pay  you  $1,500  a  year,  than  to  have  you  there  at  the  old  sal- 
ary ? — A.  I  think  so.  1  would  remark  that  at  the  old  salary  he  wanted 
to  give  more  of  his  time  to  business  outside,  and  he  thought  at  this  time 
that  he  could  give  his  attention  more  to  business  inside  of  the  office, 
aud  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  me  for  a  consideration,  or  to 
ignore  the  old  arrangement. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  most  unusual  aud  remarkable  arrangement? — A. 
Well,  it  might  be  considered  so,  ordinarily. 

Q.  Didn't  it  so  impress  you  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  felt  inclined 
to  do  what  General  Sweet  desired,  particularly  as  the  difference  would 
be  entirely  with  him,  out  of  his  pocket;  I  felt  as  if  it  was  a  matter  be- 
tween me  and  him. 

Q.  And  you  thought  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  your  draw- 
ing a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  and  doiug  no  work  for  it  f — A.  I  held  my- 
self ready  to  do  work  when  called  upou. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  influences  as  considerations  brought  to  bear 
upon  Sweet  inducing  him  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  you ! — A. 
I  don't  think  there  were  any,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  none  ? — A.  I  know  of  none,  and  I  am  satisfied  neither 
I  nor  my  friends  made  auy. 

Q.  By  whom  was  your  salary  paid  you  ? — A.  Paid  me  by  General 
Sweet. 
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Q.  Monthly? — A.  Monthly. 

Q.  Paid  at  his  office! — A.  Paid  at  his  office  almost  invariably,  I 
think. 

Q.  Paid  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Always? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  that  you  were  about  the  office  when  yon 
went  to  get  your  pay  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  go  in  occasionally. 

Q.  Was  that  arrangement  known  to  any  one  save  you  and  Mr.  Sweet  T 
— A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  it  to  anybody? — A.  I  have  communi- 
cated it  to  my  family.  Yes,  I  have  communicated  it,  I  think,  to  others  ; 
I  don't  know,  though.   I  never  felt  at  all  backward  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  United  States  marshal  at  Chicago  at  that  time? — A.  I 
think  Mr.  B.  H.  Campbell  was  appointed  about  that  time,  when  Mr. 
Jones  went  abroad. 

Q.  Is  he  a  kinsman  of  yours  ? — A.  A  brother. 

Q.  Is  he  still  United  States  marshal  there ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  arrangement  known  to  him!— A.  It  was,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  it  to  him  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did,, 
although  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  at 
all  ? — A.  I  may  have,  and  would  be  very  likely  to  communicate  it  to  him 
if  it  had  come  up  in  any  way,  but  I  had  no  occasion  to  talk  with  hiro 
about  it. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  did  not! — A.  I  rather  think  I  did  not,  although 
1  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sweet  about 
any  consideration  for  his  appointment  to  office  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of 
any.    I  don't  believe  that  he  knew  General  Sweet  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  support  of  Jones,  at  Sweet's  application  for  this  position, 
on  the  condition  that  you  should  be  made  a  clerk ;  did  you  know  any- 
thing of  that? — A.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  J.  Russell  Jones!— A.  By  marriage;  his  wife 
and  mine  are  cousins. 

By  Mr.  HURLBUT : 
Q.  Did  you  cease  being  clerk  there  before  General  Sweet  was  removed 
from  that  office ! — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  think  I  ceased  when  he  left  the* 
office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  why  he  was  removed,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ! — A.  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  not  the  least. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Had  you  any  position  under  Blakely  after  he  came  into  office  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  my  connection  with  the  pension-office  ceased  when  General 
Sweet  was  removed,  and  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  since. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


Deposition  of  Charles  L.  Wilson,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  who,  being  duly 
sicorn,  deposes  as  follows : 

Question.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  ? — 
Answer.  My  name  is  Charles  L.  Wilson  ;  age,  53  j  residence,  Chicago  j 
occupation,  journalist. 
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Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  General  B.  J.  Sweet  in  1869,  before  he 
was  appointed  pension-agent  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  contract,  agreement,  or  conversa- 
tion between  B.  J.  Sweet  and  J.  Russell  Jones  relative  to  said  appoint- 
ment ?  If  so,  state  fully  all  you  remember. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
conversation  between  them.   I  had  a  conversation  myself  with  Jones. 

Q.  State  such  conversation  fully. — A.  I  was  a  warm  frien4  of  Gen- 
eral Sweet's  at  the  time  he  commanded  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  him  some  position  under  the  Government,  and  recom- 
mended him  for  pension-agent.  I  sought  to  obtain  iudorsers  for  him, 
and  among  othefs  asked  Mr.  J.  Russell  Jones.  Jones  said  he  was  sorry 
he  had  not  known  it  earlier;  that  he  was  committed  to  George  W. 
Campbell  for  that  place,  but  suggested  that  perhaps  the  matter  could 
be  arranged ;  that  he  wanted  to  provide  for  Campbell ;  and  if  Sweet 
would  appoint  Campbell  to  a  clerkship,  he  would  join  in  the  indorse- 
ment «I  informed  Sweet  about  it  and  advised  him  to  see  Jones,  which 
he  did,  and  afterwards  informed  me  that  it  was  all  arranged  satisfac- 
torily. 

CHARLES  L.  WILSON. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  22d  May,  1876,  before  me,  delegated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Reform,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

S.  A.  HURLBUT, 

Of  the  Committee. 


Washington,  June  27, 1876. 

Joseph  Russell  Jones,  being  sworn  and  examined,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

I  find  myself  figuring  here  in  a  rdle  entirely  new  to  me.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  somewhat  into  detail,  as  you  will  see  when  I  get  fur- 
ther along,  in  order  to  explain  my  connection  with  Colouel  Campbell, 
who  was  appointed  a  clerk  under  General  Sweet.  Colonel  Campbell 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  me  when  I  went  to  Galena  thirty-six  years  ago, 
a  time  when  a  little  kindness  went  a  great  way  with  me,  and  I  had  al- 
ways felt  anxious  to  show  my  appreciation  of  it.  He  was  a  merchant, 
and  in  those  days  was  in  good  circumstances,  but  subsequently,  during 
the  financial  troubles  of  1857,  he  met  with  reverses  and  became  poor. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  went  into  the  Army  and  served 
through  the  war  as  a  commissary ;  disbursed  several  millions  of  dollars, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  there  was  never  a  discrepancy  of  a  dollar 
found  in  his  accounts,  nor  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of 
them  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  man  who  for  thirty-five  years 
had  the  reputation  of  being,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge  was,  an  ex- 
cellent book-keeper  and  accountant.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  had 
become  poor,  and  meanwhile  I  had  accumulated  some  property.  After 
the  election  of  General  Grant  I  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  finding 
some  employment  for  this  old  friend.  He  had  asked  me  to  recommend 
him  for  the  position  of  pension-agent,  and  I  told  him  I  would  make  an 
effort  to  secure  something  for  him.  This  report  seems  to  go  upon  the 
theory  that  I  had  recommended  him  for  the  position.  That  is  not  true; 
but  I  was  talking  of  him  in  connection  with  this  appointment  when 
General  Sweet  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  an  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion.  As  Mr.  Wilson  testifies,  I  expressed  regret  that  I  was  so  situated 
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that  I  could  not  assist  him,  (Sweet.)  and  stated  that  I  was  committed  to 
Colonel  Campbell ;  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  a  position  for  him, 
but  that  I  would  be  also  exceedingly  glad  to  do  something  for  General 
Sweet.  In  conversation  with  General  Sweet  I  suggested,  "  Is  there  not 
enough  of  this  thing  for  you  both  f  (I  recognized  that  General  Sweet 
was  a  man  who  deserved  something,  a  meritorious  man,  whom  I  could 
have  recommended  very  conscientiously.)  All  I  want  is  to  find  some 
position  where  Colonel  Campbell  can  earn  something,  and  I  will  be  very 
glad  at  the  same  time  to  assist  you."  General  Sweet  immediately  said  that 
if  I  would  join  the  others  who  were  recommending  him,  he  would  give 
Colonel  Campbell  charge  of  the  office  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year,  which 
would  leave  him  11  foot-loose,"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  attend  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  ;  (he  was  a  lawyer ;)  whereupon  I  signed  his  rec- 
ommendation with  the  others.  Very  soon  after  that,  whether  it  was  be- 
fore or  after  his  appointment  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  very  soon  after 
that,  I  was  appointed  minister  to  Belgium,  and  went  to  Europe  in  June, 
1869,  and  remained  abroad  between  six  and  seven  years,  and  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  what  occurred  in  the  pension-office  from  the 
time  of  my  departure  until  the  subject  comes  up  here  now.  At  the  time 
these  matters  reported  here  in  regard  to  Colonel  Campbell  and  General 
Sweet  took  place,  I  was  five  thousand  miles  away,' and  I  never  heard  of 
them  until  they  were  brought  up  in  this  form.  I  recommended  Colonel 
Campbell,  knowing  (not  simply  believing,  but  absolutely  knowing)  his  com  - 
petency.  I  had  known  him  very  intimately  for  twenty -nine  years.  I  had 
been  in  partnership  with  him,  doing  a  large  business — as  large,  perhaps, 
as  that  done  anywhere  on  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  Saint  Louis ;  aud 
I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  I  absolutely  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
competent  to  take  charge  of  that  office.  He  has  failed  very  much  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  and  would  perhaps  be  unfit  for  It  now,  but  at 
that  time  he  was  entirely  competent,  and  a  man  against  whom  no  breath 
of  suspicion  had  ever  been  breathed.  I  have  now  stated  all  I  have  ever 
had  to  do  with  this  case  from  first  to  last.  I  was  anxious  to  help  Gen- 
eral Sweet  as  well  as  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  what  I  desire  to  say  is 
that  I  recommended  General  Sweet  because  he  was  a  worthy  and  a  fit 
man,  in  every  sense,  so  far  as  I  knew,  for  such  an  appointment;  and  I 
requested  him  to  give  this  clerkship  to  Colonel  Campbell  because  I  kuew 
him  to  be  a  competent  man,  and  becanse  it  was  an  arrangement  which 
entirely  suited  General  Sweet.  As  I  have  already  stated,  he  expressed 
himself  anxious  to  be  "  foot- loose  f  he  did  not  want  to  be  confined  to 
the  details  of  the  office ;  and  the  understanding  was  that  Colonel  Camp- 
bell would  take  entire  charge  of  the  office,  aud  substantially  relieve  him 
from  any  labor  or  care  in  connection  with  it.  If  Colonel  Campbell 
turned  out  afterward  to  be  an  incompetent  man,  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible.  He  certainly  was  a 
competent  man  at  that  time.  Some  stress  is  laid  in  your  report  upon 
the  fact  of  Colonel  Campbell's  drawing  $2,500  a  year  as  his  compensa- 
tion. For  eight  years  previous  to  my  going  abroad  in  18C9, 1  was  United 
States  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  with  my  office  at 
Chicago ;  and  during  all  that  time  I  paid  my  office  deputy  $2,500  a  year. 
I  am  now  paying  in  the  office  of  the  collector  at  Chicago,  for  substan- 
tially the  same  quality  of  service  that  it  was  understood  between  Gen- 
eral Sweet  and  myself  was  to  be  required  of  Colonel  Campbell,  to  one 
man,  $2,800  a  year,  to  another,  $2,200  a  year,  and  to  two  or  three  others, 
$2,000  a  year  each.  It  is  in  testimony  here  that  $12  a  week  was  paid  to 
clerks  in  the  pension-office.   Colonel  Campbell  never  was  a  $12-a-week 
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man,  nor  a  thousand-dollaraa-year  man,  nor  a  fifteeu-hundreddollars-a- 
year  man ;  he  was  a  man  who  could  earn  his  $2,500  in  those  days. 

I  received  some  time  since  a  very  remarkable  letter  from  General 
Hurlbnt,  which  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  this  matter — such  a  let- 
ter as  I  have  been  educated  to  believe  no  gentleman  would  address  to 
another,  but  he  may  have  assumed  that  he  was  not  addressing  it  to  a 
gentleman.  I  have  shown  it  to  a  good  many  persons,  aud  every  oue  who 
has  seen  it  regards  it  as  a  very  remarkable  letter  for  him  to  address  to 
me.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  my  State;  was  actively 
engaged  in  business  for  twenty-one  years  at  Galena;  was  eight  years 
United  States  marshal  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson ;  I  was 
between  six  and  seven  years  minister  to  Belgium ;  and  immediately  on 
my  return  from  Europe,  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  of  the  port 
of  Chicago  without  my  solicitation  or  knowledge.  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  I  received  a  dispatcb  from  Secretary  Bristow  informing  me  of  my 
appointment.  I  was  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  September  last,  which  I  was  obliged  to  decline  because  my  private 
business  required  my  attention  at  home ;  and  now  I  find  myself,  at  the 
end  of  thirty-six  years  of  tolerably  active  life,  charged  with  being  a 
criminal,  without  ever  having  been  given  a  hearing. 

Mr.  DeBolt.  That  is  pretty  strong  language.  Please  turn  to  that 
part  of  the  report  which  points  you  out  as  a  criminal. 

Mr.  Jones,  [reading.]  "  The  first  presents  a  case  of  contract  for  in- 
fluence to  procure  an  appointment,  and  a  valuable  consideration  agreed 
to  and  paid  and  received  in  relation  to  a  public  06106." 

Now,  perhaps  that  does  not  make  me  a  criminal :  perhaps  there  is 
some  other  expression  that-would  serve  the  purpose  better ;  but  assum- 
ing that  to  be  true,  I  should  consider  myself  a  criminal.  At  the  time  I 
received  this  letter  of  the  17th  of  April  from  General  Hurlbut,  I  hesi- 
tated before  replying  to  it.  I  showed  it  to  a  number  of  my  friends,  who 
thought  I  ought  to  pay  no  attention  to  it ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  con- 
cluded I  would  write  him,  stating  the  facts  quite  fully  in  regard  to  this 
whole  matter.  I  did  so,  and  it  now  turns  out  that  General  Hurlbut 
never  showed  that  letter  to  any  member  of  your  committee,  so  that  1 
have  never  had  a  hearing  until  now,  after  judgment  has  been  pro- 
nounced. I  havenever  been  invited  or  subpoenaed  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  never  have  requested  a  hearing  until  now,  because  I  was  given 
by  General  Hurlbut  to  understand  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  my 
coming  here.  When  General  Hurlbnt  was  in  Chicago  about  the  20th  of 
May,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  my  office.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Charles  L.  Wilson,  whose  deposition  he  intended  to  and  did 
take.  I  asked  him  what  Wilson  knew  about  it.  His  reply  was,  "The 
same  that  you  know ;  just  what  you  said  to  me  you  knew  about  it."  I 
said,  "  If  it  is  a  fair  question,  I  would  like  to  know  if  anything  has 
been  discovered  that  need  make  me  unhappy."  His  answer  was  in 
effect,  M  No."  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  "  No,"  but  that  is  what  it  footed 
up,  and  I  assumed  from  that  that  if  there  was  anything  damaging  to 
me,  I  would  have  had  some  intimation  of  it.  His  saying  that  there 
was  nothing  that  need  make  me  nnhappy  led  me  to  think  that  there 
was  nothing  damaging  to  me.  Now  my  understanding  of  this  report 
is,  that  it  is  very  damaging  to  me,  and  one  of  two  things  is  true,  either 
that  General  Hurlbut  did  not  at  that  time  think  so,  or  else  that  he  de- 
ceived me.  At  that  time  the  testimony,  as  I  understand,  was  all  in. 
Wilson's  deposition  had  not  been  taken,  but  General  Hurlbut  had  had 
a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  knew  what  his  testimouy 
was  to  be. 
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Mr.  Hurlbut.  Was  not  this  what  I  told  you:  that  all  the  testimony 
with  regard  to  you  was  in  relation  to  the  original  arrangement  with 
Sweet ! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  You  may  have  told  me  that ;  I  don't  know  bat 
you  did ;  it  is  not  improbable ;  but  the  question  I  put  to  you  was ;  "  Now, 
if  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  asking  the  question  or  in  your  answer- 
ing it,  I  am  curious  and  anxious  to  know  whether  anything  has  been 
discovered  that  need  make  me  unhappy ; "  and  your  answer  was,  in 
effect,  "No."  So  that  if  you  considered  that  the  testimony  was  dam- 
aging to  me  you  deceived  me,  and  but  for  that,  I  should  have  been 
here  long  ago  and  demanded  a  heariug.  Now  I  supposed  that  the 
letter  I  had  written  to  General  Hurlbut  had  been  submitted  to  this  com- 
mittee. It  was  a  statement  of  my  connection  with  this  matter,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  I  have  made  here  to-day,  though  less 
full.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  be  branded  as  a  criminal,  and  the  re- 
port sent  out  broadcast  to  the  world  without  the  committee  at  least  read- 
ing what  I  had  to  say  about  it  I  said  in  that  letter  all  that  it  seemed 
to  me  necessary  or  material  to  say. 

Mr.  DeBolt.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much,  if  anything,  more  to 
state.  This  report,  as  1  understand  it,  assumes  that  my  only  motive 
for  recommending  General  Sweet  for  pension-agent  was  to  secure  this 
clerkship  for  Colonel  Campbell.  I  would  have  recommended  General 
Sweet  for  that  position  very  cheerfully.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man, 
whom  I  recognized  as  entitled  to  an  appointment,  and  I  should  prob- 
ably have  recommended  him  just  as  cheerfully  as  I  did  if  Colonel 
Campbell  had  not  been  living.  Your  report  states  that,  "  This  presents 
a  contract  for  influence  to  procure  an  appointment  and  a  valuable  con- 
sideration agreed  to,  and  paid  and  received,  in  connection  with  a  pub- 
lic office."  Now,  I  think  that  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
would  understand  that  to  mean  that  I  was  personally  benefited  in  some 
way  by  the  transaction,  in  other  words,  that  I  was  trading  on  my  influ- 
ence with  the  President  to  promote  my  own  personal  interests.  Here  is 
another  paragraph  from  the  report :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  sum  of  $2,500  per  annnm,  although  nominally  for  the  hire  of 
George  W.  Campbell  as  a  clerk,  was  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  moving 
consideration,  and  the  only  consideration,  for  the  transfer  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  to  the  support  of  General  Sweet."  Now,  that 
is  not  true.   I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  help  General  Sweet. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  an  arrangement  between  George  W. 
Campbell  and  General  Sweet  as  to  Campbell's  going  into  the  office,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  wa*  to  be  taken  into  the  pension- 
office  T — A.  Originally,  yes. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  that  arrangement  to  the  committee. — A. 
I  think  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  arrangement  effected  f — A.  By  General  Sweet 
and  myself. 

Q.  You  appeared,  then,  as  the  friend  of  George  W.  Campbell  in  mak- 
ing the  arrangement  ? — A.  They  both  regarded  me  as  their  friend  in 
this  matter. 

Q.  In  the  examination  of  G.  W.  Campbell,  I  find  this  testimony  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  made  between  you  and  your  friends  and  Genera]  Sweet 
and  Lis  trieuds  in  regard  to  General  Sweet's  appointment  a?  pension-agent  and  your 
appointment  as  clerk  under  him  f — A.  I  understood  there  was  an  arrangement,  and  went 
nto  the  office  at  a  given  salary. 
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Q.  State  what  that  arrangement  was.— A.  The  arrangement  was  that  he  was  to  pay  me 
a  salary  of  $2,500  as  chief  clerk. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  on  the  other  side  ?— A.  I  'couldn't  say.  except  that  I 
always  understood  that  my  friends  and  his  agreed  that  he  should  have  the  appointment,  and 
that  he  would  employ  me  as  clerk. 

Q.  Whom  do  yon  allude  to  as  your  friends  that  made  that  arrangement  ?— A.  Mr.  Jonea 
was  more  particularly  my  fiiend. 

.  J.  Russell  Jones  T — A.  J.  Russell  Jones. 

.  Was  General  6weet  in  fact  appointed,  and  did  you  *nter  upon  the  duties  of  clerk  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  salary  T — A.  At  the  rate  of  $2,500  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  do  duty  in  the  office  ?— A.  I  did  as  long  as  that  arrangement  lasted. 

A.  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  testified  to  in  the  form  and  manner 
heretofore  stated. 

I  have  read  over  this  report  of  my  testimony,  and  have1  made  some 
corrections  therein,  and  now  sign  it  as  an  accurate  report  of  what  I 
stated  to  the  committee. 

J.  R.  JONES. 


Sephen  A.  Htjrlbut,  a  member  of  this  committee,  being  duly  sworn, 
says: 

That  he  had  but  one  conversation  with  J.  Russell  Jones,  in  Chicago, 
on  the  subject-matter  of  this  investigation. 

That  said  conversation  was  wholly  in  reference  to  the  testimony  of  O. 
L.  Wilson,  which  had  been  taken  by  this  deponent;  that  Mr.  Jones 
asked  what  Mr.  Wilson  had  sworn  to,  and  that  this  deponent  stated 
that  his  testimony  in  all  substantial  matters  agreed  with  Mr.  Jones's 
statement  to  this  deponent.  That  at  that  time  the  testimony  had  not 
been  closed  nor  submitted  to  the  committee,  nor  was  any  report  pre- 
pared. That  no  opinion  whatever  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  was  ever 
given  by  this  deponent  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  at  that  time  or  at  any  other, 
and  that  any  statement  to  the  contrary  by  Mr.  Jones  is  either  a  mistake 
or  a  willful  misstatement. 

S.  A.  HURLBUT. 


Washington,  June  28, 1876. 
Elbert  H.  Gary  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Question.  What  is  your  business? — Answer.  Practicing  law  is  my 
principal  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  business  ? — A.  lama  member  of  the  firm  of 
Gary,  Wheaton  &  Webster,  bankers. 

Q.  Did  you  know  General  Sweet  in  his  life-time  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long,  and  how  intimately  did  you  know  him  f — A.  I  knew 
him  very  intimately  for  a  good  many  years  previous  to  his  death. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  business  relations  with  him,  and,  if  so,  what  was 
their  nature  ? — A.  I  acted  as  his  counsel  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
death.  Our  business  relations  were  very  intimate;  probably  I  knew 
more  about  his  business  than  any  other  living  person  besides  himself. 

Q.  Were  your  business  relations  those  of  attorney  and  client  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  prosecute  any  suits  for  him  ;  and,  if  so,  with  reference  to 
what. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  What  is  the  object  of  this  Hue  of  examination  ? 
H.  Mis.  182  4 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  to  get  at  the  amount  of  General  Sweet's  estate. 
Mr.  DeBolt.  Ask  him  the  direct  question. 

Q.  State,  then,  what  the  amount  of  General  Sweet's  estate  was. — A. 
When  General  Sweet  died  his  estate  was  believed  to  be  worth  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  above  his  debts.  General  Sweet  had 
a  large  amount  of  property  in  Colorado,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
litigation  in  regard  to  it,  and  before  the  property  was  sold  they  conld 
not  tell  exactly  how  much  it  was  worth.  The  litigation  had  just  closed 
before  his  death. 

Q.  Were  you  made  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Who  was  your  co-executor  t — A.  Josiah  L.  Lombard,  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  he  still  acting  with  you  in  that  capacity  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  still  lives  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  General  Sweet  f 
Mr.  Htjblbut.  What  is  the  object  of  that  inquiry  t 
Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  pretty  severe  reflection  upon  General  Sweet 
in  this  report,  I  think. 
Mr.  Hublbut.  I  think  not. 

The  Witness.  General  Sweet  was  considered  the  very  soul  of  honor. 
During  several  years'  knowledge  of  him  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  never  heard  a  single  word  against  his  integrity. 

Mr.  DeBolt.  We  are  not  trying  his  character  here. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  He  had  occupied  this  position  of  pension-agent  at  Chicago  some 
time  before  his  death  ? — A.  He  had. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  daughter,  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  her  ? — A.  For  several  years  last  past. 

Q.  Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  her! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  she  had  occupied  the  position  of  a  clerk  in 
that  department,  and  was  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  office. — A.  She 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  pension -agency  at  one  time,  and  was  a  very  in 
telligeut  business  lady. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  her  business  experience  and 
qualifications. — A.  Well,  she  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  iu  busi- 
ness for  a  young  lady,  and  she  is  a  superior  girl,  very  intelligent  and 
capable  in  a  business  way. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  kuow  in  regard  to  her  having  made  an 
effort  to  be  appointed  pension  agent  at  Chicago  prior  to  the  time  when 
she  procured  this  appointment  f — A.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  March 
or  February,  1874,  I  was  going  to  Washington  on  business,  and  just 
before  I  started  1  saw  ber,  and  she  said  to  me  that  she  was  an  applicant 
for  the  position  of  pension-agent  at  Chicago,  and  asked  me  to  see  per- 
sons with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  Washington  in  her  behalf.  I  came 
on  to  this  city  and  was  informed  here  that  there  was  no  possible  chance 
for  Miss  Sweet,  because  Mr.  Blakely,  then  the  incumbent  of  the  office, 
did  not  see  fit  to  resign ;  that  there  was  no  cause  to  remove  him,  and 
that  he  would  probably,  without  doubt,  hold  the  office  until  the  end  of 
the  term.  When  I  returned  to  Chicago  I  stated  that  to  her,  and  she 
said  that  she  had  also  been  informed  of  the  same  state  of  facts,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  getting  the 
office,  aud  had  given  np  expecting  it.  1  understood  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  there  were  several  applicants  for  the  office,  and  so  told  her ; 
and  she  said  she  had  understood  the  same  thing.  I  knew  some  of  the 
Congressmen  here  then,  and  they  gave  me  the  information  which  I  com- 
municated to  Miss  Sweet. 
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Q.  She  afterward  did  get  the  office ;  do  you  remember  that  fact  T — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  yon  render  her  any  assistance  in  getting  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  her ;  and,  if  so,  how  long  after 
her  appointment,  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  she  procured  it  t — 
A.  Well,  some  two  or  three  weeks,  I  should  think,  after  she  was  ap- 
pointed she  said  to  me  that  she  had  been  appointed  pension-agent,  and 
related  the  circumstances  of  getting  the  position.  Of  coarse  I  was  sur- 
prised after  what  I  had  heard  before.  She  then  told  me  how  she  ob- 
tained the  office,  and  what  the  understanding  was,  and  gave  me  her 
reason  for  doing  so. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you ! — A.  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  her 
conversation.  She  said  that  inasmuch  as  she  had  been  coming  to  me  to 
get  money  to  pay  the  family  expenses,  (including  some  expenses  of  her 
own,)  and,  would  probably  after  that  time  come  to  me  the  same,  she 
thought  perhaps  1  ought  to  know  what  her  situation  was,  because  other- 
wise I  might  think  she  would  have  plenty  of  money  out  of  her  office  for 
these  purposes.  She  said  that  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
could  not  get  the  office  unless  Mr.  Blakely  resigned,  and  she  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  him,  that  if  he  would  resign,  so  as  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  office,  (in  case  she  did  get  it,)  she  was,  to  have  a 
salary  of  $1,500  a  year  up  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  Blakely,  and  that 
lie  was  to  have  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  office. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  that  conversation  with  reference  to 
any  advantage  it  would  be  to  her  in  getting  the  office  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  by  virtue  of  her  being  in  possession  of  it  T — A.  She  re- 
marked that  the  salary  would  be  larger  than  the  one  she  had  been  re- 
ceiving, and  she  might  possibly  be  continued  in  the  office  after  Blakely's 
term  expired,  and  that  then  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  it 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  Did  she  remark  that  she  might  probably  be  continued  in  office  ! — 
A.  "  Might  possibly  be,"  I  said. 

Q.  The  commission  is  for  four  years,  is  it  not  T — A.  Well,  she  may 
have  said  "  probably."  She  may  have  expected  the  office  louger ;  I  do 
not  know  the  length  of  time  of  her  commission.  I  d  j  not  think  it  ran 
for  four  years. . 

r  Q.  It  does,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive. — A.  Well,  the 
point  to  her  conversation  was  that  the  salary  would  be  larger  than  the 
one  she  was  then  getting,  and  that  she  might  be  kept  in  office  a  little 
longer.  There  was  nothing  said  at  that  time  by  Miss  Sweet  indicat- 
ing that  she  had  the  slightest  idea  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the 
arrangement  she  had  made.  I  certainly  do  not  think  she  intended  any 
wrong. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  her  at 
-ft  le  time  she  had  made  it,  and  whether  she  was  still  satisfied  with  it. — 
A.  O,  yes ;  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  was  said  in  that  conversation  with  regard  to  any  secrecy  about 
this  transaction  Y — A.  I  have  no  recollection  in  regard  to  that ;  that  is, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  her  saying  anything. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  all  on  that  subject ;  and,  if  so,  by 
-whom  f — A.  1  remember  what  I  said  to  her.  I  hadn't  known  anything 
about  this  arrangement,  and  when  she  told  me,  I  said,  "  I  don't  know 
about  this  arrangement,  Ada,  but  if  you  have  made  it,  it  seems  to  be  a 
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pretty  good  thing  for  you,  and  my  judgment  is  not  to  say  very  mucb 
about  it."   I  said  that  to  her. 

Q.  Did  she  at  any  time  get  $3,000  from  you  ;  and,  if  so,  for  what  pur- 
pose ? — A.  She  did.  Some  time  during  the  same  season  she  came  to 
me  and  said  she  wished  to  raise  $3,000,  explained  the  circumstances,  and 
obtained  it. 

Mr.  Huelbut..  What  $3,000  are  you  referring  to  ? 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  referring  to  the  $3,000  transaction — that  deficiency 
account. 

Q.  State  what  occurred.— A.  She  explained  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  a 
claim  against  the  Government  of  $3,000,  and  a  credit  on  the  books  of 
the  Government,  an  ante-fire  credit,  and  he  had  supposed  he  would  be 
eutitled  to  draw  that  money  out,  but  it  afterward  turned  out  that  the 
claim  was  disallowed  by  the  Government ;  and  he  having  drawn  it  out, 
the  office  was  short  that  amount,  and  she  had  arranged  with  Mr. 
Blakely  to  assume  the  $3,000 ;  receipted  for  it,  and  asked  me  for  the 
money  to  pay  it  in.  After  consulting  with  my  co-executor,  Mr.  Lom- 
bard, we  gave  her  the  $3,000.  • 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  at  that  time  by  her  in  regard  to  the 
$3,000  going  on  account  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  that  were  to  be 
turned  over  to  Blakely  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  what  the  conversation 
was  in  regard  to  that  at  that  time.  I  know  very  well  the  idea  I  had  of 
it  at  the  time ;  but  whether  I  had  that  idea  from  what  she  said  or  from 
what  I  knew  about  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  office,  I  cannot  say. 
If  you  think  it  proper  to  give  you  that,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Huelbut.-  If  you  do  not  give  it  from  her,  we  do  not  want  it. 
Can  you  give  the  substance  of  it? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  what  she  said. 
By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  May  I  ask  if  she  said  I  was  to  repay  her,  or  did  she  intimate  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  kind 
being  said. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  At  another  time  did  she  speak  to  you  about  this  $3,000  f — A.  She 
did.  She  came  to  me  about  February,  1875,  and  said  she  wanted  to  ask 
me  about  having  indorsed  a  $2,000  note  which  had  been  discounted  at 
the  Cook  County  National  Bank,  in  Chicago.  She  wished  to  know  what 
her  liability  was  on  the  note.  1  told  her,  of  course,  if  she  had  indorsed 
i^  she  would  be  personally  responsible  for  it.  I  then  asked  her  what 
the  note  was,  and  she  informed  me  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  left  with  her 
a  $2,000  note  for  her  to  raise  the  mouey  on,  telling  her  that  the  note, 
which  was  signed  by  him  and  other  parties,  was  perfectly  good.  I 
asked  her  how  he  happened  to  give  her  this  $2,000  note.  Well,  she  said 
she  needed  it;  that  her  accounts  were  such,  in  consequence  of  the  profits 
of  the  office  not  having  been  as  large  as  she  supposed  they  would  be, 
that  she  needed  the  money;  that  Mr.  Blakely  bad  come  forward  and 
left  her  this  note  to  help  her  along.  I  told  her  that  probably  the  note 
was  not  good  for  anything.  She  said  "  Why  ?"  I  replied  that  it  would 
not  be  very  likely  that  Mr.  Blakely  would  give  her  this  $2,000  note  if 
it  was  good.  I  could  not  understand  it.  She  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  good  or  not,  and  only  knew  that  he  represented  it  to  be 
good.  She  said  she  wanted  me  to  go  to  Saiut  Paul  and  find  out  whether 
it  was  good,  adding  that  if  it  was  not,  and  she  had  to  provide  for  the  note 
at  the  bank,  she  must  make  arrangements  for  it.  I  went  to  Saint  Paul 
and  saw  Mr.  Blakely.   He  told  me  all  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  it; 
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said  that  the  proceeds  of  the  office  were  $6,000  clear;  that  she  had  paid 
Mr.  Campbell  $2,100,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  office 
were  going  to  him,  and  that  she  had  agreed  to  assume  the  $3,000 
in  lieu  of  the  balance  of  the  profits  as  a  finality  between  them ;  but  he 
said  "she  was  hard  up.  The  office  did  not  pay  as  much  as  she  supposed 
it  would,  and  that  therefore  he  had  willingly  gone  forward  to  help  her, 
although  he  was  not  under  any  legal  or  equitable  obligation  to  do  so." 
In  talking  with  Mr.  Blakely,  I  discovered  at  once  that  he  was  a  thorough 
newspaper-man,  and,  like  a  good  many  men  in  that  profession,  did  not 
know  very  much  about  busiuess.  In  fact,  there  was  no  business  in  him 
at  all,  I  thought.  I  went  to  work  to  find  out  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  iudorser  of  this  note,  and  I  found  out  that  the  gentlemau,  who  is 
now  dead,  was  perfectly  good ;  and  instead  of  collecting  it,  I  took  a  re- 
newal of  it.  I  then  went  down  to  Chicago  and  told  her  these  facts,  tell- 
ing her  that  the  note  was  perfectly  good,  and  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
cash  it  in  my  bank  for  her.  I  repeated  all  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  said 
about  it,  and  said  that  I  thought  he  had  been  pretty  generous  under 
the  circumstances.  She  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  the 
result  of  my  trip. 

Q.  Did  she  express  any  dissent  as  to  what  Mr.  Blakely  had  said  about 
the  trausactiou  between  them  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  her  dis- 
senting. 

Q.  Did  she  dispute  that  the  arrangement  had  been  that  she  was  to 
assume  the  payment  of  this  $3,000  that  was  to  be  a  finality  between 
them  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  that  she  disputed  it.  If  she  did,  I 
have  forgotten  it. 

By  Mr.  Hublbut  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  her  saying  anything  about  it  ? — A. 
My  impression  is  that  she  assented  to  the  arrangement  and  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Blakely  as  related  to  her  by  me — I  think  she  did.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  she  dissents  from  it  now  at  all,  if  she  could  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  it. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  an  interview  between  yourself,  your  co-executor, 
Mr.  Blakely,  and  Miss  Sweet,  at  Chicago,  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  if 
so,  when  was  it,  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  it  1 — A.  Yes.  This  note, 
in  the  first  place,  was  given  payable  ninety  days  afterdate,  I  thiuk,  and 
■when  I  went  up  to  Saint  Paul  I  took  a  note  for  sixty  days  aud  sent  it 
throngh  my  bank  to  a  Saint  Paul  bank  for  collection. 

Mr.  Blakely.  One  note  or  two  notes. 

The  Witness.  Two  $1,000  notes. 

Q.  Were  they  dated  ? — A.  They  were  not.  They  were  notes  which 
Mr.  Blakely  had  in  his  pocket  all  filled  out  with  the  exception  of  being 
dated. 

Q.  Had  they  the  same  indorsements  as  the  other  notes  ?— A.  Pre- 
cisely the  same.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  time.  They  were  dated 
at  that  time.  I  saw  the  iudorser,  and  he  was  willing  that  the  dates 
should  be  put  in.  He  was  a  banker,  and  a  very  rich  man,  and  knew 
about  business  matters  very  well. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  Mr.  Blakely  having  received  no- 
tice from  the  bank  that  this  note  was  sent  up  for  collection,  telegraphed 
to  Miss  Sweet  or  myself  to  meet  him  in  Chicago.  I  went,  and  she  and 
my  co-executor  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Blakely,  met  in  her  office.  He 
then  requested  that  the  note  be  extended,  and  stated  why  he  thought 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  extend  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  pay  it.  He  said  if  we  said  so,  the  note  wOuld 
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be  paid,  bat  he  did  not  wish  to  pay  it  at  that  time.  He  also  said  that 
inasmuch  as  he  never  had  been  under  any  obligation  to  pay  that  money, 
bat  had  voluntarily  contributed  it,  because  there  had  been  a  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  him  aud  Miss  Sweet  in  regard  to  what  the  profits 
of  the  office  would  be,  he  thought  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  extend  it. 
He  also  stated  at  that  time  that  Miss  Sweet  had  assumed  the  $3,000  as 
a  finality  between  them.  Finally  we  all  agreed  to  extend  the  note  sixty 
days  instead  of  thirty.  I  think  it  was  extended  sixty  day?,  and  finally 
paid  in  June.  That  is  my  impression,  though  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  made  by  Miss  Sweet  at  that  time  to  the 
arrangement  that  had  been  made  between  Mr.  Blakely  and  herself— 
any  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  it!— A.  Nsj  I  think  not. 
I  think  Miss  Sweet  understood  that,  while  she  was  to  turn  over  the 
profits  of  the  office  to  Mr.  Blakely,  still,  at  the  time  she  assumed  the 
$3,000,  she  supposed  he  would  help  her  with  it  until  the  fees  of  the 
office  would  make  it  up  again.  The  $3,000  was  advanced  by  her.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  real  misunderstanding  between  Miss  Sweet  and 
Mr.  Blakely  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  DeBolt.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  their  testimony. 

The  Witness.  I  see  there  is  some  difference  in  their  testimony,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  Miss  Sweet  should  be  further  interrogated 
in  the  light  that  the  committee  have  in  regard  to  this  matter,  she  could 
explain  many  portions  of  her  evidence. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  she,  during  all  this  time,  fully  understood  all 
these  matters,  and  whether  she  had  freely  and  voluntarily  made  the  ar- 
rangements  and  was  satisfied  with  them.— A.  Of  course,  all  the  arrange- 
ments that  she  made  she  made  freely,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  what 
was  said  and  what  took  place.  She  is  a  woman,  but  she  is  a  pretty 
smart  business  woman  after  all.  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  single  word 
against  her.  because  I  have  always  believed  her  to  be  a  perfectly  honest 
woman,  and  one  who  stands  by  her  bargains.  I  confess  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  want  of  harmony  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hublbut.  It  is  more  than  a  want  of  harmony.  It  is  a  tolerably 
direct  contradiction. 

.   By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Blakely  j  when  did  you  first  meet 
him  f — A.  I  never  saw  him  that  I  know  of  nntil  I  went  to  Saint  Paul 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  this  transaction. 

By  Mr.  Blakely: 

Q.  Is  Miss  Sweet  a  woman  who  would  have  been  likely  to  have  as- 
sumed a  sum  of  $3,000  without  taking  auy  receipt  of  auy  kind,  of  auy 
man  or  under  any  circumstances,  unless  she  had  done  it  expecting  it  to 
be  a  finality  ? — A.  I  think  the  committee  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I. 

Q.  What  was  said  at  any  time,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  conducted  the  office,  as  to  its  expenses! — A.  Mr.  Blakely  suggested 
(I  think  after  we  went  out  of  her  presence)  to  Mr.  Lombard  and  myself, 
something  about  the  expenses  of  the  office.  I  might  say  that  daring 
the  interview  between  Blakely,  Miss  Sweet,  Mr.  Lombard,  and  myself, 
she  claimed  on  her  side  that  the  profits  of  the  office  had  beeu  less  than 
she  supposed  they  would  be,  while  Mr.  Blakely,  on  his  side,  claimed 
that  he  could  not  possibly  understand  why  she  needed  this  money,  be- 
cause the  profits  of  the  office  were  so  much,  and  always  had  been  to 
him ;  and  I  think  she  said  that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  fees  by 
the  Government,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  suppose  that  is  where  all 
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this  trouble  occurred.  This  $2,000  note  was  finally  paid,  and  I  got  the 
money  and  applied  it  on  this  $3,000  which  we  had  let  her  have.  I  want  i 
to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  her,  and  that  is  this:  deficiencies  and  defal- 
cations have  been  talked  about.  Of  coarse  I  knew  something  about  her 
deficiencies  there  or  her  position,  and  Mr.  Lombard  did  when  I  told  him, 
which  was  not  until  some  time  after  I  knew  of  it;  but  we  never  expected 
to  allow  her  to  be  a  defaulter  under  any  circumstances,  and  we  never 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  so  that  the  Government  would 
ran  a  particle  of  risk  iu  regard  to  it.  I  asked  her  once  whether  in  case 
of  her  death  the  executors  would  have  to  lose  this  money,  provided  the 
estate  did  not  have  something  for  distribution  to  the  heirs ;  saying  that 
of  course  we  expected  to  stand  by  her  and  make  her  gpod,  and  make 
her  accounts  correct  at  all  times.  She  said  that  her  life  was  insured  for 
-$5,000,  which  wonld  provide  for  that;  so  that  the  Government  never 
was  in  a  particle  of  danger,  aud  the  executors  of  General  Sweet's  estate 
never  intended  that  there  should  be  any  deficiency  there. 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  Did  I  say,  after  we  left  her  company,  anything  about  the  expensive 
maimer  in  which  she  was  conducting  the  office,  or  intimate  that  it  was 
unnecessarily  expensive  T — A.  There  was  something  said  by  you. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  her? — A.  Well,  we  had  some,  talk 
about  it,  but  I  don't  remember  just  what  the  conversation  was. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  with  reference  to  what  she  proposed  to  do  in 
the  future  1 — A.  Well,  she  said  she  intended  to  run  the  office  econom- 
ically, and  that  perhaps  she  might  reduce  the  expenses  somewhat ;  she 
meant  to  be  a  very  careful  girl,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  honest  one. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt: 

Q.  Yon  say  that  some  three  weeks  after  the  arrangement  she  had  a 
conversation  with  yon,  iu  which  she  stated  that  she  had  assumed  this 
debt  of  $3,000  f — A.  No,  sir ;  you  have  got  that  wrong.  That  conver- 
sation in  regard  to  the  $3,000  was  some  time  after  that,  some  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  fall.  It  was  about  three  weeks  after  her  appoint- 
ment, that  she  told  me  of  the  arrangement  whereby  she  was  to  receive 
$1,500  a  year  and  Mr.  BJakeley  to  receive  the  balance  of  the  profits. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  did  she  say  anything  about  the  $3,000  matter 
to  yon  ?— A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  she  first  say  anything  to  you  about  that  $3,000  matter  f 
—A.  It  was  when  she  came  for  the  money.  If  I  had  this  check,  of 
course,  I  could  tell  the  exact  date,  but  I  cannot  tell  without  it.  But  it 
was  some  time  during  that  summer  or  fall. 

Q.  State,  as  nearly  as  yon  can,  what  she  said  regarding  the  $3,000, 
when  she  came  to  you  and  related  the  circumstances.— -A.  She  said  that 
Mr.  Blakely  had  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Department  of  $3,000 — a 
claim  against  the  Government ;  and  that  she  had  receipted  for  that,  as 
I  understood,  or  allowed  him  to  draw  the  money. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  her  exact  language  if  you  can  give  it. — A.  I  cannot 
give  you  her  exact  language. 

Q.  Give  your  best  impression  as  to  the  very  language  she  made  use 
of  T — A.  You  do  not  mean  me  to  give  my  best  impression  of  the  words  f 

Q.  Your  best  impression  of  the  substance  of  what  she  said. — A.  My 
best  impression  is  that  she  said  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  a  claim  against 
the  Government — a  credit  of  $3,000,  which  was  disallowed ;  that,  in 
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takiug  the  office  from  him,  or  in  receipting  to  him,  she  had  assumed 
that  amount. 

Q.  Did  she  use  the  word  "assumed"  or  "receipted  for?" — A.  Well, 
my  impression  is,  Mr.  DeBolt,  that  the  meaning  of  her  language  was 
either  that  she  bad  assumed  it  or  accepted  it  as  hers— I  so  understood 
it  at  that  time  from  her  conversation ;  that  she  accepted  the  indebted- 
ness of  $3,000  as  her  own,  and  therefore  wanted  the  $3,000  of  me  to 
replace  it.  I  don't  say  she  said  so,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  sub- 
stance of  her  conversation  conveyed  that  meaning. 

Q.  Let  me  read  what  she  says  she  said  about  it:  "  Finally  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  sign  receipts  for  the  $3,000,  and  carry  the  amount  on  my 
account  as  if  I  had  received  it  for  a  few  weeks.  1  told  him  I  would.  He 
said  he  would  pay  it,  certainly,  by  the  beginning  of  June ;  by  that  time 
he  would  have  the  money,  and  he  would  send  the  money  to  me 
directly." — A.  I  don't  say  she  did  not  have  that  conversation  with  Mr. 
Blakely,  but  I  do  say  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  her  couveying  that 
idea  to  me,  or  that  agreement  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  what  she  told  you  that  she  had  assumed 
that  $3,000  debt  finally  ? — A.  As  her 'own,  I  did. 

Q.  Or  only  to  carry  it  for  a  short  time  ? — A.  I  understood  that  she 
assumed  it  as  her  own,  and  I  was  to  get  the  $3,000  back  from  her  after 
the  fees  of  the  office  earned  it. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  she  made  the  impression  on 
your  mind  that  she  was  to  carry  it  a  short  time,  or  that  she  was  to  pay 
it  finally  and  never  look  to  anybody  for  it? — A.  That  is  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  On  jour  return  from  Saint  Paul,  after  seeing  about  the  security  of 
the  note,  ypu  had  another  conversation  with  her,  in  which  you  gave  her 
Mr.  Blakely's  version  of  the  agreement  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  stated  to  her  the 
whole  conversation  between  Mr.  Blakely  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  conversation  or  was  it  iu  your  first  conversation 
that  you  got  the  impression  that  she  had  assumed  it  finally ;  was  it 
not  from  what  Blakely  had  told  you  and  your  telling  it  to  her  that  made 
the  impression,  or  was  it  iu  the  first  conversation  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  first  conversation,  aud  the  reason  why  I  think  so  particularly  is 
that  I  was  a  little  anxious  to  know  how  we  would  get  the  $3,000  back. 
We  were  incurring  a  responsibility  as  executors.  There  had  been  no  dis- 
tribution ordered,  and  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  as  to  what  she  might 
be  entitled  to,  and  I  knew  very  well  that  I  was  incurriug  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  that  amount,  aud  1  naturally  iuquired  how  1  would  get 
it  back,  and  then  understood  that  I  would  get  it  back  from  the  fees 
procured  from  the  office. 

Q.  Then  you  got  this  impression  in  a  direct  conversation  with  her  in 
regard  to  it,  and  not  from  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Blakely  which  you 
related  to  her  ?— A.  Well,  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut  : 

Q.  She  speaks  of  borrowing  $2,000  in  November  from  the  executors, 
to  make  up  this  deficiency  of  $4,000.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ? — A.  I  think  she  refers  to  this  $3,000. 

Q.  Then  you  place  this  $3,000  transaction  at  that  time,  do  you  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  fix  the  date,  because  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  that  date,  and  I  think,  from  her  evidence,  it  must  be  that.  She 
speaks  of  going  to  one  of  the  executors  to  obtain  this  sum.  I  know  all 
the  different  sums  she  obtained  from  me,  and  I  know  she  did  not  get 
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$2,000.  In  regard  to  this  transaction,  I  think  it  was  $3,000.  I  know  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  that.   It  was  83,000.. 

Q.  She  got  the  $3,000  from  vou  to  help  make  up  the  deficiency  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  that  was  at  the  time  General  Baker  required 
the  deficiency  to  be  made  up? — A.  I  never  understood  anything  about 
General  Baker's  requiring  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  from  her  that  she  had  been  called  upon  to 
make  good  this  deficiency  ? — A.  I  may  or  may  not.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  What  reason  did  she  give  for  getting  this  $3,000? — A.  The  rea- 
son was  that  her  accounts  were  $3,000  short,  and  she  must  have  that 
amount  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  she  got  these  notes  from  Mr.  Blakely  ?— A.  I 
don't  know.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  note  until  about  the  time  it 
matured,  wheu  she  came  to  me  to  make  inquiry  about  the  indorsement. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  whether  she  at  any  time  got  $3,000  from 
the  executors  to  make  out  this  amount.  You  say  that  was  in  the  same 
season  that  she  got  that  $3,000. — A.  I  said  in  the  summer  or  fall. 

Q.  There  is  no  pretense  that  she  made  up  this  amount  until  Novem- 
ber I — A.  Well,  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  was  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  it  was  $3,000  that  she  obtained  ?— A.  Yes ; 
I  can  tell  you  why  I  know. 

Q.  She  states  it  as  $2,000. — A.  Yes ;  so  I  see.  And  so  she  states 
that  the  first  time  she  ever  communicated  this  was  iu  April,  1875.  She 
had  forgotten  about  it.  Had  she  seen  me  her  memory  would  have  been 
refreshed.  She  has  had  an  immense  amount  of  business  on  her  bands 
during  that  time,  and  she  has  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  of  Miss  Sweet  to  be  able  to  give  a  statement 
as  to  her  character  lor  truthfuluess  and  integrity  ? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  State  what  you  understand  it  to  be. — A.  Emphatically,  I  under- 
stand her  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  to  be  good — perfectly  good. 

Q.  Then  I  would  ask  you  whether,  when  she  gives  an  account  of  a 
transaction  in  which  she  herself  took  part,  her  testimony,  both  from 
her  reputation  for  veracity  and  her  ability,  is,  in  your  judgment,  to  be  be- 
lieved ? — A.  In  answer  to  that,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  she 
would  intentionally  say  anything  that  was  not  true,  but,  of  course,  if 
any  person  stated  a  thing  which  was  not  true,  I  could  not  believe  it  to 
be  true  if  I  knew  to  the  contrary.  I  think  if  Miss  Sweet  were  examined 
by  this  committee  to-day  in  the  light  of  my  evidence,  there  would  not 
be  one  single  matter  that  she  would  not  have  her  recollection  refreshed 
about,  or  in  regard  to  which  she  would  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  do  not  think  you  contradict  her  in  any  material 
matter. 

Mr.  DeBolt.  Mr.  Hurlbnt's  question  is  whether,  if  Miss  Sweet  made 
such  a  statement  of  a  matter,  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  her  charac- 
ter, would  believe  what  she  said  about  it,  if  you  knew  nothing  about  it 
except  from  her  statement? 

The  Witness.  To  that  1  certainly  answer,  yes  j  if  it  was  not  contra- 
dicted, and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  facte. 

By  Mr.  Hublbut  : 

Q.  Have  you  bad  any  conversation  with  Miss  Sweet  since  the  re- 
turned ? — A.  I  had  about  one  minute's  conversation  with  her. 

Q.  You  have  not  talked  over  the  aubject-matter  of  her  testimony  with 
her? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.   I  simply  told  her  that  I  thought  the 
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papers  seemed  to  be  pretty  harsh  with  Mr.  Blakely,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  not  intended  to  injure  him,  bnt  that  of  coarse  she  never  had 
been  a  witness,  and  she  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and  that  she  hadn't 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  as  she  would  have  liked  :  she  did  not  say 
she  hadn't  an  opportunity ;  she  said  she  was  not  asked. 

[The  witness  was  directed  to  send  to  the  committee  the  date  of  the 
$3,000  check,  to  be  received  as  a  part  of  his  testimony.] 

The  check  referred  to  bears  date  October  6, 1874,  and  is  for  $3,000. 

ELBERT  H.  GARY. 


Washington,  June  28,  1876. 
David  Blakely  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wilson,  (his  counsel :) 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  prior  to  going  there  f — A.  At  Saiut  Paul ; 
but  prior  to  that  at  Chicago. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  pension-agent  at  Chicago ;  and,  if  so, 
when  you  were  appointed. — A.  April  19, 1872, 1  think. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  place  7 — A.  Three  years,  lackiug  nine- 
teen days,  I  believe. 

Q.  State  whether  before  you  ceased  to  hold  the  place  there  was  any 
proposition  or  effort  made  to  remove  you,  and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  Miss 
Sweet  was  an  applicant  for  the  snccessorship  t — A.  I  think  there  were 
several  efforts  made  to  secure  a  change.  Miss  Sweet  came  to  me  and 
said  that  she  had  heard  that  such  efforts  were  to  be  made  and  had 
heard  rumors  of  a  change,  and  she,  being  then  a  clerk  in  my  office, 
asked  if  I  had  any  objection  to  her  being  a  candidate.  I  told  her  I  had 
not ;  that  I  should  prefer  her  to  any  other  person  if  there  was  to  be  a 
change.  She  got  several  persons  to  sign  her  papers,  sent  them  on  to 
Washington,  made  her  effort,  and  failed. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  ascertained  at  that  time  that  the  effort 
to  have  you  removed  was  a  failure,  and  that  you  were  to  be  retained  to 
the  end  of  yonr  term,  so  far  as  then  known  ? — A.  It  was.  I  had  the 
best  evidence  of  it 

Q.  How  long  had  Miss  Sweet  been  a  clerk  in  your  office  T — A.  I  can- 
not state  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  office  that  time.  Prior  to  that, 
when  I  first  succeeded  to  the  office,  she  was  chief  clerk  for  nearly  a 
year,  but  her  father  having  been  appointed  deputy  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue  in  Washington,  she  resigned  and  become  his  private 
secretary.  Subsequently,  after  he  died,  I  invited  her  to  take  a  place  in 
my  office  again,  and  she  did. 

Q.  Was  she  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  office  ! — A.  Perfectly,  sir ; 
much  more  so  than  I  was. 

Q.  And  with  the  emoluments  of  the  office  t — A.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  after  the  time  when  she  made  her  applica- 
tion and  failed,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  you  would  remain  in  the 
office  until  the  end  of  your  term,  so  far  as  was  then  known,  you  came  to 
Washington. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  to  Washington  on  business  in  con- 
nection with  my  ante-fire  accounts.  The  Chicago  fire  destroyed  all  the 
accounts  of  my  agency  and  also  of  the  subtreasnry  there,  aud,  in  fact, 
completely  obliterated  all  records  in  connection  with  the  pension-agency, 
and  I  came  on  to  Washington  to  make  a  final  account  in  connection 
with  that  matter.   This  was  about  a  month  after  Miss  Sweet  had  made 
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her  effort  and  had  come  to  me  and  announced  her  failure  and  given  it 
up. 

Q.  If  anything  occurred  at  that  time  which  had  the  effect  to  ulti- 
mately produce  a  change  in  the  peusion-agency  office,  state  what  it 
was. — A.  A  proposition  was  made  to  me  to  go  to  Saint  Paul,  my  former 
residence,  and  take  charge  of  a  newspaper  there,  and  the  offer.being 
pomewbat  flattering,  I  desired  to  consider  it  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  accept  it  But  my  circumstances  were  then  such  that  the  change 
■was  difficult,  and  indeed  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  it.  I  commu- 
nicated the  fact  to  Miss  Sweet  that  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  me, 
and  gave  her  the  reasons  why  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  accept  it. 

Q.  State  those  reasons. — A.  One  reason  was  that  I  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Campbell  whereby  I  had  promised  to  pay  him  a 
certain  sum  of  money  every  two  months  until  the  end  of  my  commis- 
sion. 1  bad  been  paying  it  prior  to  this  time,  and  had  promised  to  pay 
it  up  to  the  end  of  my  commission  as  agent,  and  I  felt  bound  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  makiug  that  arrangement  ?  What 
were  the  relations  between  him  and  yon  which  induced  you  to  make 
that  arrangement  f — A.  They  were  merely  business  arrangements.  I 
had  borrowed  money  of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  three-fifths  owner  of  the 
Evening  Post,  and  I  wished  to  buy  the  remainder. 

Q.  Was  it  a  loan  from  him  directly,  or  through  his  indorsement  of 
.vour  paper  T — A.  It  was  on  his  indorsement.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
loan  in  that  way. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  that  loan  from  Mr.  Campbell  what  was  your 
financial  coudition  1 — A.  It  was  perfectly  good.  I  was  doing  very  well 
indeed.  I  owned  three-fifths  of  the  Evening  Post  establishment;  and 
the  reason  for  borrowing  the  money  at  all  was  the  desire  to  buy  the 
remainder.  There  were  reasons  why  I  desired  to  do  that,  and  he  was 
one  of  a  nnmber  of  gentlemen  who  assisted  me  to  do  it.  At  the  time 
I  borrowed  the  money  of  him  my  credit  was  considered  perfectly  good 
in  Chicago,  at  the  banks  and  anywhere  else,  and  my  financial  standing 
will  be  found,  I  think,  reported  good  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  afterward  a  change  in  the  coudition  of  your  affairs  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  change  that  occurred  in  your  financial 
condition  was  the  occasion  of  your  making  this  arrangement  which  you 
have  already  referred  to. — A.  It  was. 

Q.  That  arrangement,  if  I  understand  you,  was  that  you  agreed  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Campbell  every  sixty  days  a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  your  office  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  one  of  the  creditors 
who  were  unsecured,  and  I  felt  in  honor  bound  to  see  that  he  was  as 
well  provided  for  as  those  who  were  secured ;  and  it  was  solely  with 
that  view  that  I  chose  to  make  that  arrangement.  I  afterward  made 
a  proposition  to  all  the  creditors  that  were  unsecured  to  take  a  house 
belonging  to  my  wife,  and  so  made  an  effort  to  save  them  all. 

Q.  And,  if  I  understand  you,  having  made  that  arrangement  with 
Campbell,  it  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  resigning  the  pension- 
agency,  and  accepting  the  offer  at  Saint  Paul  T — A.  Yes  j  that  was  one 
of  the  obstacles. 

Q.  And  that  you  communicated  to  Miss  Sweet t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  emoluments. of  that  office,  over  and  above  the  ex- 
penses!— A.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  more  or  less.  That  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  amount  of  the  profits. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Sweet  aware  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  perfectly. 

Q.  You  say  you  communicated  this  matter  to  Miss  Sweet.  If  there  was 
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an  arrangement  made  between  yon,  state  it. — A.  Miss  Sweet  was  at  that 
time  receiving  a  salary  of  $900  a  year.  After  she  returned,  having 
made  her  effort  to  get  the  pension-office  and  failed,  she  went  into  the 
internal-revenue  office.  I  have  always  understood  that  her  salary  was 
$900  a  year,  but  I  see  that  she  says  in  her  testimony  here  that  it  was 
$1,200,  and  she  is  probably  correct  about  it.  I  asked  her  how  she  would 
view  ar  proposition  to  receive,  instead  of  the  salary  she  was  then  gettiug, 
a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  allow  me  to  surrender  possession  of  the 
office  and  retain  the  profits  over  and  above  that  sum  up  to  the  end  of 
my  commission,  she  to  take  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  that  position,  as  she  had  done  prior  to  that  time,  leaving  the 
net  profits  of  the  concern  just  the  same  as  before.  That  was  my  propo- 
sition. She  was  very  glad  to  accept  it,  and  did  so  at  ouce  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  She  said  that  if  she  were  to  wait  until  the  end  of  my 
time,  in  all  human  probability  she  would  stand  no  chance  for  the  office 
among  the  politicians  who  would  desire  to  get  it.  Her  father  had  re- 
cently died  aud  she  thought  that  at  that  time  there  was  some  sympathy 
for  her,  and  she  would,  perhaps,  get  the  office,  whereas  she  might  not  be 
able  to  get  it  later,  so  she  was  glad  to  make  the  arrangement,  and  did 
make  it. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  by  her,  or  by  you  and  her  together, 
with  reference  to  its  beiug  desirable  for  her  to  make  this  arrangement, 
to  the  eud  that  she  might  be  in  possession  of  the  office  at  the  end  of 
your  term  ! — A.  As  I  have  stated,  she  said  that  if  1  should  hold  the 
office  until  the  eud  of  my  term,  in  all  human  probability  she  would  be 
unable  to  get  it ;  that  this  was  her  ouly  chance,  and  that  if  1  was  willing 
to  surrender  it  upon  the  conditions  stated  sh«  would  be  glad ;  aud  so, 
under  those  conditions,  (we  both  supposing  that  we  were  doing  a  good 
thing  for  each  other,)  the  arrangement  was  made ;  neither  of  us,  I  think, 
having  any  suspicion  that  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it,  or  cer- 
tainly not  taking  that  into  account,  and  both  being  very  well  pleased. 

Q.  What  was  said  at  that  time  in  reference  to  this  Campbell  indebted- 
ness?— A.  Whether  I  told  her  at  the  first  interview  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  desired  this  amount  paii  I  cannot  say,  but  1  can  say 
that  after  she  was.  appointed,  when  1  returned  from  Washington,  I  told 
her  the  name.  Of  that  1  am  certain ;  and  I  may  have  told  her  at  the 
first  interview. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  arrangement  made  with  refereuce  to  pay- 
ingCampbell  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  arrangement  yon  had  form- 
erly made  with  him,  and  carried  out  in  part ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  had  been  pay- 
ing him  right  aloug  in  the  same  way,  and  it  was  simply  an  arrangement 
for  her  to  continue  the  payments  that  I  had  been  making  and  had 
promised  to  make  up  to  the  end  of  my  term.  The  proceeds  of  the  office 
were  to  be  applied  just  as  they  would  have  been  applied  if  I  had  re- 
mained. 

Q.  You  did  resign,  and  Miss  Sweet  got  the  appointment  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  After  she  procured  the  appointment  and  took  possession  of  the 
office  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  turning-  over  to  her  the  moueys  of 
the  office  t — A.  I  came  home  from  Washington  with  her  commission  in  my 
pocket  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  aud  beiug  very  anxions  to  have  her 
take  the  office  immediately,  I  telegraphed  her  to  Lombard  to  be  present 
in  Chicago  on  the  day  1  arrived.  It  is  the  requirement  of  the  officers 
here  that  in  any  change  of  that  kind  the  office  shall  be  turned  over  on 
either  the  first  or  the  fifteenth  of  the  month ;  that  is  on  account  of 
book-keeping  here  in  Washington;  aud  for  that  reason  I  telegraphed 
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here  to  be  on  hand.  She  was  there  in  readiness  and  I  turned  over  the 
office  to  her  on  that  day.  As  a  matter  of  course,  my  accounts  could 
not  be  made  np  for  some  considerable  time.  I  had  to  go  over  the  rolls 
containing  six  thousand  names  and  select  out  the  unpaid;  but  I  turned 
over  to  her  at  the  time  $20,000  and  subsequently  $17,000,  making,  I 
think,  $37,000  in  all. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  turned  over  the  $20,000  did  you  make  up 
your  accounts! — A.  I  tbink  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
1  cannot  state  the  exact  time.  It  was  done  just  as  quickly  as  my  chief 
clerk  and  his  assistants  conld  do  it. 

Q.  In  her  testimony  in  this  case  Miss  Sweet  has  made  allusion  to  an 
item  of  $3,000.  What  was  there  about  that?— A.  The  item  of  $3,000 
•was  the  balance  made  np  by  the  Department  here  and  credited  to  me  on 
what  we  call  the  ante-fire  account;  it  was  the  balance  which  stood  to 
my  credit  upon  the  Treasury  books  upon  that  settlement,  and  when  I 
made  my  final  settlement  and  rendered  my  accounts,  deeming  myself 
entitled  to  it,  I  made  the  charge  and  drew  the  money  out  atter  I  re- 
signed. I  wish  to  be  particular  in  stating  this  because  I  have  been 
charged  here  with  a  defalcation,  but  my  accounts  were  perfectly  straight 
and  I  drew  that  money  out  after  I  resigned.  Subsequently  it  was  dis- 
allowed at  Washington. 

Q.  The  account  was  sent  on  to  Washington  with  that  item  of  $3,000 
in  it  and  the  item  was  disallowed  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  what  occurred  f — A.  You  will  remember  that  I  made 
an  arrangement  with  Miss  Sweet  to  pay  $2,100  in  all  to  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  amount  that  I  was  to  receive  from  the  office  was  $6,000  a  year  for 
the  term  of  my  unexpired  commission,  which  was  one  year  and  nineteen 
days,  so  that  the  amount  would  be  about  $6,330  or  say  $6,300 ;  the  $2,100 
agreed  by  her  to  be  paid  Campbell  would  leave  the  sum  of  about  $4,200 
still  to  be  paid  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  term,  and  I  proposed 
to  her  that  in  lieu  of  that  she  should  pay  this  money  that  had  been  dis- 
allowed into  the  Treasury.  I  made  that  proposition  to  her  as  soon  as 
the  account  was  disallowed.  The  letter  from  the  Treasury  was  for- 
warded to  me  at  Saint  Paul,  and  I  came  right  down  to  see  about  it,  and 
made  that  proposition  to  Miss  Sweet,  and  she  told  me  she  would  con- 
sider it  and  let  me  know  the  next  day.  Next  day  I  went  to  the  office, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  would  pay  it  in,  and  she  proposed  herself  that 
she  should  receipt  for  it  at  that  time,  saying  that  she  would  pay  it  in 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  her  own  proposition — one  that 
would  not  have  been  thonght  of  by  me.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  office,  for  I  did  as  I  presume  a  good  many  office-holders 
do.  It  was  a  sort  of  sinecure.  I  had  other  business  to  attend  to,  and 
the  office  was  administered  mainly  by  trusted  subordinates. 

Q.  State  whether  Miss  Sweet  did  receipt  for  that  $3,000  according  to 
her  own  proposition. — A.  She  did. 

Q.  What  was  said  in  relation  to  whether  or  not  she,  assuming  the 
paymeut  of  this  $3,000,  should  pay  you  anything  after  that  ! — A.  In 
consideration  of  her  doing  that,  I  released  her  from  any  further  pay- 
ment. That  was  the  consideration  of  her  doing  it— my  releasing  her 
from  the  payment  of  anything  whatever  in  addition;  the  balance  of 
four  thousand  and  odd  dollars  that  was  coming  to  me.  That  is  to  say, 
I  surrendered  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  office  during 
my  unexpired  term  in  consideration  of  her  paying  this  lesser  sum  at 
that  time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  threw  off  $1,200  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  did  she  give  for  making  the  proposition  to  receipt  to 
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yOu  for  tie  $3,000 1 — A.  She  said  it  would  {five  her  time  until  the  first 
of  the  month  to  raise  the  money.  My  distinct  recollection  is  that  she 
said  she  could  get  the  money  of  her  executors.  I  know  she  expected  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  her  afterward  iu  regard  to 
this  matter  T— A.  Several  months  afterward  she  wrote  to  me  and  told  me 
that  she  bad  not  paid  in  this  money.  It  was  a  very  great  surprise  to 
me,  because  I  supposed  she  had  paid  it  in  immediately.  The  arrange- 
ment was  that  she  should  pay  it  in.  But  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  had 
not  done  so,  and  stated  that  she  was  afraid  she  would  have  some  trouble 
about  it.  I  wrote  her  that  I  should  be  down  to  Chicago,  going  Bast, 
very  soon,  and  would  stop  and  see  her.  I  did  stop.  I  went  to  the 
office,  and  found  she  was  sick  in  Lombard.  I  left  a  note  for  her — I  have 
forgotten  what  the  contents  of  it  were — and  went  on  to  Vermont,  and 
the  next  I  heard  from  her  was  by  letter  or  telegram,  possibly  both, 
stating  that  an  examiner  from  Washington  was  expected  there,  and  I 
telegraphed  her  immediately  that  I  would  telegraph  to  General  Baker, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a  friend  of  hers  as  well  as  of  mine,  and  ask  him 
to  have  the  office  omitted  and  left  for  him  to  examine  himself.  I  also 
wrote  her  a  letter.  I  did  telegraph  to  Mr.  Baker.  The  telegrams  that 
passed  between  him  and  me  can  be  laid  before  the  committee  if  it  is 
desired,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  produced.  In  my  telegram 
to  General  Baker  I  asked  him,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could,  to  omit  that 
office.  General  Baker  replied  in  these  terms:  "  What  can  you  mean  r 
I  replied  iu  something  like  these  words:  "  No  matter.  I  ask  yon  to 
make  the  omission.  Have  written  full  particulars."  In  my  telegram  I 
told  him  I  would  write  the  particulars,  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  him 
the  reasons  why  it  appeared  that  Miss  Sweet  was  deficient  in  her  ac- 
counts, and  asked  him  to  go  out  himself  and  see  to  it,  and  give  her  time 
to  make  matters  straight  I  cannot  recall  the  terms  of  my  letter,  but 
that  was  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Did  she  call  on  you  for  aid  in  getting  her  accounts  made  straight  f 
— A.  Soon  after  I  received  her  telegram  I  passed  back  to  Minnesota,  and 
stopped  at  Chicago  and  saw  her,  and  she  told  me  that  if  I  could  let  her 
have  $1,000,  she  could  raise,  oi  h  id  raised,  the  balance,  and  would  make 
her  account  good.  I  told  her  that  I  had  written  to  General  Baker,  and 
that  I  did  not  think  he  would  cause  her  any  sudden  trouble,  but  would 
give  her  time  to  make  np  her  deficiency,  and  I  said  I  would  go  back  to 
Minnesota  and  do  the  very  best  I  could.  I  went  on  to  Minnesota. 
General  Baker  mean w hi  e  went  to  Chicago,  and,  as  I  understand, 
he  saw  Miss  Sweet,  and  she  told  him  the  whole  circumstances  just  as  I 
had  done,  fie  wrote  me  from  Chicago  a  letter,  saying  that  she  was  in 
trouble  and  that  I  ought  to  come  to  her  assistance ;  that  whatever  the 
arrangement  made  between  ns  was,  she  was  in  arrears,  and  bethought 
it  was  my  duty  to  assist  her.  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Sweet  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  telegram  that  you  observe  there  from  Saint  Panl  is 
my  reply  to  her  letter. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  f — A.  I  have  not  I  wish  very  much  that 
I  had  it 
Mr.  Hurlbut.  So  do  I. 

The  Witness.  Of  course  I  felt  in  duty  bound  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Sweet.  Her  letter  requested  it,  and  the  letter  of  General  Baker 
indicated  that  he  wished  it  to  be  done,  and  I  called  together  two  or  three 
of  my  friends  and  told  them  the  circumstances  and  got  them  to  sign  my 
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notes  for  $4,000.  General  Baker's  letter  informed  me  that  Miss  Sweet's- 
deficit  was  $4,000 ;  she  had  never  told  me  the  amount  she  was  behind, 
and,  of  coarse,  I  never  supposed  it  was  possible  that  she  could  be  in  ar- 
rears more  than  the  amonnt  she  had  assumed ;  bnt  General  Baker's  let- 
tfer  informed  me  that  the  amount  was  $4,000,  and  I  got  my  friends  to 
sign  my  notes  for  the  full  amount,  and  took  that  sum  of  $4,000  down  to 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  her  to  use  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary to  make  up  her  deficiency,  the  whole  of  it,  if  required.  General 
Baker's  testimony  details  what  occurred  after  I  arrived  at  Chicago.  I 
came  there  with  him  and  a  party  of  friends,  and  when  we  reached  the 
city  he  went  to  a  hotel  and  I  went  to  one  of  my  brothers.  I  called  at 
the  pension-office  and  asked  Miss  Sweet  how  much  she  needed.  She 
told  me  that  if  I  could  help  her  with  $2,000  she  had  the  other  $2,000  in 
her  safe,  or  on  hand.  I  told  her  I  could  not  give  her  the  money,  but 
that  I  had  what  was  equivalent  to  it,  a  note  which  was  perfectly  good, 
and  I  took  out  one  of  the  notes,  which  was  for  $2,000,  handed  it  to  her, 
and  asked  her  whether  she  could  probably,  in  a  case  of  perfectly  good 
commercial  paper,  get  the  money  on  it.  She  said  she  would  try,  and 
she  did  try,  and  got  the  money  and  pnt  her  $2,000  with  it,  aud  it  was 
taken  to  the  subtreasury  and  deposited  to  her  credit  The  other  $2,000, 
the  notes  which  she  did  not  need,  I  retained  and  used  when  this  note 
that  I  gave  her  was  renewed.  When  I  first  gave  it  to  her  I  expected 
her  to  pay  it ;  it  was  simply  so  mnch  given  to  her  with  the  expectation 
that  she  would  return  it ;  but  afterward,  as  I  will  show  further  on,  I  con- 
cluded to  make  her  a  donation  of  the  amount. 

Q.  This  $2,000  was  afterward  renewed  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  bad  the  notes 
made  originally,  one  for  $2,000,  and  two  for  $1,000  each,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  her  whatever  sum  was  necessary  to  help  her  out  of  her  diffi- 
culty. She  needed  only  $2,000,  and  so  I  gave  her  that  $2,000  note. 
None  of  the  notes  were  dated  originally.  T  dated  them  as  I  bad  occasion 
to  use  them,  and  when  the  first  note  was  due  I  dated  the  other  two 
$1,000  notes  and  used  them.  Mr.  Gary  came  up  to  Saint  Paul  aud  I 
gave  him  those  other  two  notes.  He  was  the  executor  of  her  father's 
estate  and  her  confidential  financial  friend  and  adviser,  and  he  attended 
to  the  business. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Gary  went  up  to  Saint  Paul  did  you  tell  him  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ? — A.  I  did ;  just  as  I  have  related  them  to  you 
here. 

jQ.  Did  you  afterward  go  to  Chicago  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  notes 
came  due  the  second  time  I  went  to  Chicago  and  asked  to  have  them 
continued  for  thirty  days.  I  met  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  Lombard,  and  Miss 
Sweet,  all  together  in  Miss  Sweet's  office.  Mr. Lombard,  not  having  been 
fully  informed  before  of  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  I  there  related 
the  Whole  transaction  in  the  presence  of  those  two  gentlemen  and  of  Miss 
Sweet  herself,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  the  parties  assem- 
bled in  that  room  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  made  at  the  time  by  her  to  what  had  oc- 
curred between  you  f — A.  Not  any  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  I  under- 
stood her  to  be  very  grateful  for  my  coming  to  her  relief  and  giving  her 
back  the  $2,000. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  she  was  informed  that  you  made  that  $2,000 
a  gratuity  to  her. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  gave  that  as  a  reason  why  I  asked 
Mr.  Gary,  who,  I  understood,  took  care  of  the  note,  to  extend  it  for 
thirty  days,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  pay  it  at  that  time ;  and  she 
understood  it,  and  he  understood  it,  and  acceded  to  the  request  very  will-  ■ 
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ingly.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  asked  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  he  was  very  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  daring  all  this  time  yon  coaxed  or  persuaded 
or  used  any  means  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  this  arrangement. — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not.  It  was  not  necessary.  Miss  Sweet  is  a  business- woman 
who  understands  her  own  affairs  and  understands  all  about  the  pension- 
agency,  and  our  arrangements  were  of  that  business  character  aud  noth- 
ing else. 

<J.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  when  you  had  this  interview  at  Chicago 
with  Miss  Sweet  and  the  two  executors  t — A.  It  was  immediately 
after  the  fall  elections  in  November  that  I  gave  the  original  note,  and 
this  was  six  months  after  that. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  there  anything  said  about  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Sweet  was  uouductiug  the  office,  as  to  whether  she  was  conduct- 
ing it  expensively  or  economically  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  surprise  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  better  or 
that  she  needed  this  assistance.  I  thought  she  ought  to  have  been  in  a 
position  where  she  could  not  need  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  probably  she  was  conducting  the  office  more  expensively 
than  she  ought  to.  Whether  I  said  anything  about  it  at  that  inter- 
view before  Miss  Sweet  I  do  not  remember,  bur.  I  did  speak  of  it  to  the 
two  executors  immediately  after  I  left  the  room.  I  told  them  they  would 
probably  find  that  she  was  employing  more  assistants  than  were  nec- 
essary, and  conducting  the  office  more  expensively  than  was  necessary, 
and  that  that  was  probably  the  trouble. 

Q.  Miss  Sweet  speaks  iu  her  testimony  of  a  loan  to  you  of  $400  ? — 
A.  She  never  made  me  a  loan  iu  the  world.  I  never  received  a  cent  or 
a  penny  from  her  except  iu  this  connection — at  least  if  I  did  my  mem- 
ory on  the  subject  is  au  utter  blank.  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  likely 
to  have  borrowed  anything  of  her,  but  even  if  I  had  done  so,  she  has 
collected  since  that  time,  of  overpayments  that  were  due  to  me,  which 
she  collected  in  the  natural  order  of  the  business,  and  which  have  not 
been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  enough  to  have  more  than  repaid  the 
amount 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  complicity  or  combination  between 
you  and  General  Baker  with  reference  to  coercing  Miss  Sweet  in  any 
way  to  the  payment  of  this  deficiency  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  any  more  than 
between  me  and  the  man  in  the  moon ;  not  a  particle.  On  the  con- 
trary, General  Baker  was  Miss  Sweet's  friend  in  the  whole  transaction. 
When  he  wrote  me  from  Chicago  he  intimated  that  I  ought  to  come  to 
her  assistance,  aud  he  intimated  it  in  terms  which  at  once  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  intended  to  look  to  me  instead  of  to  her.  The  letter 
that  I  received  from  Miss  Sweet  at  that  time  contained  the  first  inti- 
mation she  had  ever  given  that  she  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  for 
me  to  come  forward  and  assist  her.  Prior  to  tbat  time  she  had  simply 
expressed  a  fear  that  she  might  get  into  trouble  about  this  matter  if  she 
did  not  arrange  it  soon.  It  was  only  shortly  prior  to  this  time  tbat  I 
knew  anything  about  its  not  having  been  paid  as  agreed  upon. 

Q.  In  her  testimony,  Miss  Sweet  makes  use  of  this  language  with 
reference  to  this  $4,000  :  "  One  morning  they  both  appeared  suddenly 
iu  my  office.  General  Baker  said,  *  Miss  Sweet,  I  understand  you  are 
short  $4,000  f  >  I  said,  '  Yes.'  He  said,  4  That  must  be  made  up  to- 
day. I  leave  for  Washington  to-night  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  you  must  make  up  the  amount.' "  What  have  you  to  say 
to  that! — A.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  General  Baker  to  have. said  it 
and  for  me  to  have  agreed  to  any  such  proposition,  aud,  in  point  of  fact, 
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we  did  uot  go  to  the  office  together.  I  went  there  and  asked  ber  how 
much  she  needed  to  assist  her  out  of  her  difficulty,  and  we  made  the 
arrangement  as  I  have  stated.  I  went  there  alone  and  asked  her  about 
it.  She  told  me  she  had  $2,000  on  hand.  She  produced  the  money, 
and  the  arrangement  was  made  within  half  an  hour  after  I  entered  the 
office.  She  went  right  out  and  got  the  money  on  this  note,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  a  transaction  of  a  very  few  minutes.  Whether  General 
Baker  had  been  there  before  or  not  I  do  not  know.  He  aud  I  put  up 
at  different  places,  and  when  I  got  ready  to  arrange  the  matter,  of 
course  I  got  it  fixed  as  quickly  as  I  could,  for  I  felt  as  much  interest 
in  it  as  Miss  Sweet  did. 

Q.  In  all  these  transactions,  was  there  any  combination  between  you 
and  General  Baker  ?  Was  General  Baker  acting  as  her  friend,  or  was 
be  acting  as  yours  f — A.  He  was  not  acting  as  mine.  I  thought  it  a 
little  singular  that  General  Baker  should  not  have  recognized  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  me  with  Miss  Sweet,  because  it  was  one  mutually 
satisfactory  to  us  both,  but  he  seemed  not  to  be  willing  to  recognize  it. 
I  noticed  that  more  particularly,  from  the  fact  that  after  his  visit  to 
Miss  Sweet,  she  wrote  me  in  a  vein  which  indicated  that  she  had  been 
talked  to  by  somebody  unfriendly  to  me  and  in  the  interest  of  my  tak- 
ing right  hold  and  helping  her,  which  1  did.  General  Baker  is  as  inno- 
cent of  this  whole  transaction  as  a  babe  unborn.  I  pronounce  utterly 
false  any  proposition  by  any  human  soul  implicating  General  Baker  in 
this  transaction  in  any  way.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  in  regard 
to  any  other  matter,  but  in  regard  to  this,  General  Baker  is  as  innocent 
a  man  as  treads  this  footstool.  Whatever  may  be  my  owu  complicity, 
or  whatever  I  am  guilty  of  in  this  affair,  General  Baker  is  perfectly 
innocent. 

Q.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  contains  the  facts  of  the  case. — A.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  does.  There  are  some  points  in  it  that  I  know  nothing 
about,  but,  so  far  as  I  kuow,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  there  that  is  not 
perfectly  correct. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  office  at  the  time  you  turned  it 
over  to  Miss  Sweet  ? — A.  It  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  was 
always  in  excellent  conditiou  under  my  management ;  a  fact  due  to  the 
very  great  capacity,  industry,  and  integrity  of  my  chief  clerk,  Mr.  M.  B 
Johnson.  I  do  not  take  any  of  the  credit  to  myself  at  all,  but  it  was  so 
in  fact. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  office  was  frequently  visited  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  Mr.  Lockey, Deputy  Commis- 
sioner; by  Mr.  Babson;  and  by  one  or  two  Treasury  officials  whose 
names  I  do  not  remember ;  and  they  always  found  everything  straight, 
always  commended  the  conduct  of  the  office,  and  it  ranked  in  Wash- 
ington as  well,  I  think,  as  any  office  in  the  country. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  suggestion  that  there  was  any  deficiency  iu 
your  accounts,  excepting  that  which  has  been  mentioned  here  and  which 
grew  out  of  what  is  called  the  ante-fire  account  ? — A.  Not  by  any  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury  Department  or  of  the  Pensiou- Office.  There  was 
never  any  question  of  deficiency  nor  any  fault  found.  There  is  not  on 
record  a  word  of  that  kiud  during  my  whole  connection  with  the  office. 

Q.  When  you  sent  in  your  final  account,  was  there  any  exception  taken 
to  that  account  other  than  to  the  $3,000  item  in  the  ante-fire  account  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  How  does  that  $3,000  stand  now  on  the  books  of  the  Department  T 
— A.  It  stands  to  my  credit. 
H.  Mis.  182  5 
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By  Mr.  HURLBUT : 
Q.  It  stands  disallowed,  does  it  not ! — A.  It  stands  disallowed  on  that 
account,  but  it  stands  to  my  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  intimation  I  received  was  that  to  get  it  I  would  have  to  get  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Q.  There  was  an  act  of  Congress  passed  to  allow  those  ante-fire  claims, 
was  there  not  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  an  act  passed  under 
which  my  account  was  settled. 

Q.  Your  accounts  were  adjusted  under  acts  of  Congress  before  this 
time,  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  this 
matter  T— A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else.  If  I  have  not  said  it 
before,  I  want  to  state  that  whatever  there  was  in  that  arrangement 
with  Miss  Sweet  that  was  against  public  policy  I  acknowledge,  but  I 
never  entered  into  any  transaction  in  my  life  in  which  I  felt  myself  any 
more  innocent,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  tme  of  Miss  Sweet. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut  : 

Q.  Please  state  as  precisely  as  you  can  the  exact  agreement  made  at 
first  between  yourself  and  Miss  Sweet  with  regard  to  that  office. — A. 
The  first  agreemeut  was  that  she  should  take  the  office  and  should  give 
me  the  proceeds  of  it ;  she  taking  the  position  of  chief  clerk  and  receiv- 
ing the  salary  and  giving  me  the  net  profits.  It  was  understood  be- 
tween us  further,  and  that  was  the  basis  upon  w  hich  we  made  the 
arrangement,  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  office  were  $6,000  a  year. 

Q.  The  net  profit  was  supposed  to  be  that  amount  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  same  time,  or  how  long  after  was  it,  that  the  agree- 
ment was  made  that  she  should  pay  this  indebtedness  of  yours  to  Mr. 
Campbell  ? — A.  As  I  have  stated,  I  think  I  mentioned  to  her  before  I 
came  on  here  to  Washington  that  I  wished  to  have  her  continue  the 
payment  of  these  sums  that  I  had  agreed  to  pay,  but  whether  I  specified 
the  name  of  the  person  at  that  time  or  not  until  after  I  returned  and 
she  had  been  actually  appointed  1  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  that  it  was  agreed  between  her  and  you 
should  be  paid  to  Campbell  ? — A.  I  think  the  arrangement  was  that  she 
was  to  continue  those  payments  every  two  mouths  np  to  the  end  of  my 
term.    We  made  no  arrangement  extending  beyond  my  term. 

Q.  What  were  those  payments  to  bef — A.  $2,100  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  But  what  was  the  agreement  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid  and  the 
times  when  they  should  be  paid  T—  A.  She  was  to  pay  them  just  as  they 
came  due.  The  agreement  was  that  she  should  pay  just  what  she  did 
pay,  just  as  she  has  testified  and  at  the  times  she  has  stated. 

Q.  Then  your  recollection  and  hers  concur  as  regards  the  agreement 
to  pay  the  sura  of  $2,100  and  the  times  at  which  it  was  to  be  paid ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  she  went  into  the  office  was  it  before  you  were 
called  npou  to  make  good  this  amount  which  was  disallowed  at  the 
Treasury  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  a  mouth  or  possibly  more,  I  cannot 
exactly  specify  the  time.  It  was  after  my  accounts  had  been  made  np 
aud  forwarded  to  Washington  and  examined  aud  returned — a  month  to 
six  weeks. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  between  you  in  relation  to  making  np  this 
amount  f — A.  I  told  Miss  Sweet  that  the  Department  had  disallowed  it 
and  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  pay  it  at  the  time,  and  I  asked 
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her  whether  it  was  convenient  for  her  to  do  so.  Iu  making  that  propo- 
sition I  said  to  her  that  if  she  could  raise  the  money  for  that  I  would 
consider  her  payment  of  that  sum  as  in  lieu  of  the  four  thousand  and 
odd  dollars  that  I  expected  to  be  paid  and  which  she  had  agreed  to  pay 
me  from  the  proceeds  of  the  office ;  and  that,  of  course,  was  the  induce- 
ment that  I  held  out  to  her  to  accept  the  proposition.  She  told  me  she 
would  consider  it,  and  asked  me  to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day,  which 
I  did,  when  she  accepted  it. 

Q.  You  estimated  the  profits  of  the  office  at  $6,000  a  year  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Out  of  that  was  to  be  deducted  $1,500  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  she  was  to 
take  the  position  of  chief  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  or  $1,500,  lam  not 
sure  which. 

Q.  She  was  to  take  that  clerkship  and  that  salary  and  pay  you  the 
$6,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  to  take  Mr.  Johnson's  place  and  occupy 
it  just  as  she  had  done  previously.  When  I  first  succeeded  to  the  office 
she  was  mv  chief  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $2,100.  [This  $2,100  should  be 
$1,200.] 

Q.  Takiug  the  82,100  out  of  the  $6,000  leaves  83,900. — A.  You  should  . 
take  it  out  of  $6,300.   She  was  to  have  the  office  a  year  and  nineteen 
days  on  my  term. 

Q.  That  would  leave  about  $1,200.  Then,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  estimated  and  she  agreed  that  the  net  profits  of  the  office  after 
paying  $2,100  would  be  $4,200,  which  amount  was  to  come  to  you  t — 
A.*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  figured  up  by  you  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  figured 
np ;  it  did  not  need  to  be  figured,  it  was  perfectly  well  understood. 

Q.  What  else  did  she  agree  to  pay  you  at  that  time? — A.  When  we 
first  made  the  arrangement  she  agreed  to  give  me  $2,000  for  the  fixtures,, 
the  skeleton  vouchers,  the  books,  &c,  just  as  I  had  previously  done  in 
the  case  of  ber  father;  that  is  the  capital  in  business  of  a  pension-office. 

Q.  Was  she  to  pay  that  $2,000  in  cash  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  did  pay  it 
in  cash. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  that  she  was  to  pay  you  under  that  agree- 
ment ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

By  Mr.  DeBolT  : 

Q.  After  the  arrangement  was  made  between  yon  aud  Miss  Sweet 
yon  informed  Mr.  B.  H.  Campbell  of  it,  did  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  mention  to  Mr.  Campbell  at  that  time  how  much  she  was 
to  pay  him  ! — A.  I  told  him  that  she  was  to  continue  the  arrangement 
that  I  had  made  with  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  to  coutinue  those 
payments  just  as  I  had  agreed  with  him  that  they  should  be  made  by 
me. 

Q.  Was  there  any*  amount  fixed  between  you  and  Campbell  that  she 
was  to  assume  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was.  She  was  to  continue 
tbose  payments  up  to  the  end  of  my  term. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  owe  Campbell  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  must  have 
owed  him  the  balance  of  the  $5,000  over  and  above  the  payments  I  had 
made  upon  the  note. 

Q.  Did  you  subsequently  learn  that  Campbell  understood  that  Miss 
Sweet  had  assumed  to  pay  the  entire  notet — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  both 
wrote  to  me  at  the  expiration  of  my  term  and  when  her  last  payment, 
as  she  understood  and  as  I  understood,  and  as  1  supposed  he  under- 
stood, was  to  be  made.  They  both  wrote  to  me  at  that  time  stating  that 
Mr.  Campbell  understood  it  differently  and  inquiring  howl  understood 
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it,  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  Miss  Sweet  that  she  was  entirely  correct; 
that  our  arrangement  ended  with  my  term. 

Q.  How  did  that  misunderstanding  arise  between  yon  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Had  you  at  any  time  named  to  him  any  sum  that  Miss  Sweet  would 
assume? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  told  him  that  she  would  continue  the 
payments  according  to  my  agreement. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut: 

Q.  What  was  your  agreement? — A.  I  agreed  to  make  the  payments 
just  as  Miss  Sweet  did  make  them. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Did  you  at  that  time,  or  at  any  other  time,  tell  Campbell  the  exact 
amount  she  was  to  pay  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  thiuk  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  in  what  manner  the  different  amounts  would  be 
paid  ? — A.  I  told  him  that  she  would  continue  the  payments  according 
to  my  agreement  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  Just  what  I  said. 

Q.  That  she  was  to  continue  until  the  whole  note  was  paid  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  no,  sir;  only  up  to  the  time  when  my  commission  expired. 

Q.  You  did  not  explain  that  to  Mr.  Campbell  at  the  time,  did  you? — 
A.  I  supposed  he  understood  it,  because  that  is  the  arrangement  that  I 
made  with  him  originally,  that  I  was  to  make  those  payments  up  to  the 
expiration  of  my  commission. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay  to  Campbell? — A.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each  installment,  I  think,  except  that  I  had  probably  failed 
to  pay  one  or  two  of  the  last  preceding  installments,  which  were  then 
past  due. 

Q.  Was  it  $250  a  mouth,  or  $250  every  two  mouths  ?— A.  It  was  $250 
every  sixty  days,  except  that  at  first  Miss  Sweet  seems  to  have  paid 
$600.  I  do  not  remember  how  that  was,  but  the  probability  is  that  I- 
had  neglected  to  pay  some  of  the  previous  installments. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  You  see  by  Mr.  Campbell's  statements  that  he  was  misled  in  regard 
to  the  payments? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  cannot  understand  it.  He  ought  to 
have  kuown  how  it  was,  and  he  was  very  quickly  corrected  wheu  be 
wrote  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  This  $5,000,  Mr.  Campbell  states,  was  borrowed  the  winter  after 
the  fire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fire  occurred  in  1871?— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  October. 

Q.  And  the  amount  borrowed  was  $5,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  amount  of  payments  had  you  made  from  that  time,  in 
the  winter  of  1871,  up  to  this  time,  in  April,  1874? — A.  I  cauuot  toll 
you  except  as  appears  iu  the  testimony  here.  My  memory  is  refreshed 
by  that,  for  I  have  read  it,  and  it  appears  that  1  had  kept  on  paying 
interest  and  had  made  payments  which  reduced  the  note  to  $4,250. 
Undoubtedly  that  note  and  the  payments  indorsed  upon  it  are  perfectly 
correct. 

Q.  Then  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  $750  of  the  principal  of  the 
note,  and  the  interest  had  been  paid  all  along? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Miss  Sweet,  in  her  testimony,  states  that  when  the  accouut  was 
sent  back  you  came  to  her  and  said  that  you  were  a  ruined  man,  that 
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you  did  not  have  that  money  and  could  not  raise  it ;  is  that  correct  7 — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  may  have  told  her  that  it  was  incon- 
venient for  me  to  raise  the  money,  but  I  did  not  make  any  to  do  of  that 
sort  whatever.  I  made  her  a  plain  business  proposition,  which  was 
advantageous  to  her  if  it  was  within  her  means  to  accept  it.  That  is 
the  only  sort  of  interview  there  was  between  us. 

Q.  How  did  you  expect  her,  after  she  had  been  in  office  there  only  a 
month,  to  pay  this  amount  of  $3,000,  or  thereabouts  ? — A.  I  understood 
Miss  Sweet's  financial  condition  to  be  very  good,  indeed.  She  told  me 
at  or  about  that  time  that  her  father's  estate  was  doing  very  nicely,  and 
clearing  up  very  well  indeed,  and  that  they  expected  to  be  and  were  in 
excellent  condition  ;  that  was  the  expectation  at  that  time,  and  I  think 
it  was  so.  I  asked  her  simply  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  her  to  make 
that  arrangement,  and  she  told  me  that  she  thought  she  could  get  the 
money  from  her  executors. 

Q.  Did  she  get  it T — A.  I  supposed  she  did,  immediately;  she  after* 
ward  did  get  it,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  she  got  the  money  of  her 
executors  f — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  because  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  sbe  told  me  she  would  get  it 
or  expected  to  get  it ;  whether  she  did  or  not  I  don't  know.  I  only  know 
that  months  afterward  she  bad  not  paid  the  money. 

Q.  Didn't  she  write  to  yon  several  times  during  that  summer  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  sbe  ever  wrote  to  me  to 
exceed  twice  on  the  subject.  The  first  time  she  wrote  to  me  was  just 
before  my  visit  to  Vermont. 

Q.  She  says,  "  I  kept  writing  to  him  after  the  last  of  July,  asking  him 
if  he  had  that  money,  and  asking  him  to  send  it  to  me,  but  he  didn't 
send  it."  Did  she  write  to  you  asking  for  that  money  ! — A.  No,  sir,  she 
did  not,  except  as  I  have  stated.  She  wrote  and  told  me  what  her  con- 
dition was. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time,  ask  her  to  sign  receipts  for  that  $3,000,  and 
to  carry  the  amount  on  her  account  for  a  few  weeks  f — A.  No,  sir ;  sue 
made  that  proposition  herself. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  her  at  that  time  that  you  could  pay  the  money  by 
the  beginning  of  June  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  agreed  to  repay  it  at  any 
time.  I  never  expected  to  repay  it,  and  she  did  not  expect  me  to  do  so. 
When  she  undertook  to  pay  that  money  in,  it  was  understood  to  be  a 
finality — it  closed  our  arrangements  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  letters  that  you  received  from  her  about  this  mat- 
ter ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  telegrams  that  you  received  from  her  about  it ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  sent  the  telegrams  which  are  in 
evidence  here  as  sent  by  you.— A.  I  presume  1  did.  I  sent  those,  or 
something  similar  to  them. 

Q.  I  see  that  on  the  2d  of  October,  1874,  you  say  in  one  of  those 
telegrams,  "  I  send  blank  with  signature  tor  you  to  fill ;  meanwhile 
make  check  and  sign  my  name  if  needed."  What  does  that  refer  to  ? — 
A  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Sweet  wrote  or  telegraphed  me  at 
Vermont,  I  think  she  wrote,  stating  that  she  wanted  me  to  send  her  a 
check  for  $3,000.  I  did  not  know  what  she  meant,  and  I  supposed  that 
she  wanted  a  check  simply  to  nse  to  make  up  her  accounts,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  so  I  telegraphed  that  to  her,  supposing  she 
wanted  a  mere  voucher,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  she  meant.   I  had  not  agreed  to  pay  the  money  back  and 
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she  had  not  asked  me  to  do  it,  she  bad  simply  written  telling  me  her 
situation. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  to  her  "  I  send  blank  with  signa- 
ture for  you  to  sign  ?  v — A.  Well,  it  turns  out  that  that  is  utterly  mean- 
ingless, because  it  was  not  what  she  wanted. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  blank  was  it?— A.  Tbat  I  do  not  know.  I  was 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  office,  and  I  thought  she  wanted 
some  kind  of  a  voucher  which  I  did  not  understand.  I  did  not  dream 
that  she  wanted  a  check  for  $3,000  in  money.  I  could  not  have  sent  it 
to  her  if  she  did,  and  she  knew  that,  as  I  supposed. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  you  meant  by  sayiug  "  I  send  blank 
with  signature  for  you  to  fill  1 " — A.  No,  sir ;  except  that  I  supposed 
that  she  wanted  something  of  that  kind  as  a  voucher. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  next  senteuce,  "  Meau while  make 
check  and  sigu  my  name  if  needed  ?  " — A.  I  meaut  that  she  could  make 
the  check  herself  and  sigu  my  name  if  it  was  needed  before  the  blank 
was  received. 

Q.  Then  the  blauk  was  a  blank  check  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  you  did  send  her  a  blank  check  with  your  name  signed  to 
it? — A.  I  suppose  I  did.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  except  as  I 
have  read  it  in  that  testimony. 

Q.  You  sent  her  a  blauk  check  with  the  siguature,  to  fill  in  ? — A.  I 
suppose  I  did  from  that  telegram. 

Q.  And  directed  her  in  the  meauwhile  to  make  a  check  and  sigu  your 
name  if  needed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  gave  her  unlimited  power  to  sign  your 
name  to  any  check  for  any  amount  ? — A.  Well,  she  had  always  doue  it 
while  she  was  chief  clerk. 

Q.  But  she  was  not  your  chief  clerk  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
meant  for  whatever  sum  she  needed  to  use  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  that  blank  check  sent  on  for,  and  why  did  you  tell  her 
to  make  a  check  in  the  meanwhile  if  needed? — A.  lean  tell  uothiug 
about  it  except  as  appears  in  that  evidence.  She  telegraphed  or  wrote 
me  that  she  wanted  a  check  for  $3,000.  I  did  not  suppose  she  wanted 
a  check  for  money  because  she  knew  that  I  could  not  give  it  to  her,  and 
she  knew  that  she  had  not  expected  me  to  give  her  any  money,  and 
therefore  I  supposed  that  she  wanted  simply  a  voucher — in  fact  I  did 
not  know  what  she  did  want,  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  that  answer. 

Q.  And  you  sent  her  a  blank  check  signed  by  you  ? — A.  I  suppose  I 
did. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  not  do  that  you  certainly  did  authorize  her  to 
make  a  check  and  sign  your  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  that  for? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  kuow.  The 
transaction  has  passed  entirely  from  my  mind,  but  as  I  had  no  money 
to  draw  upon  at  that  time  I  could  not  have  meant  a  check  for  money. 

Q.  In  what  way  could  a  check  from  you  be  a  voucher? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir.  I  find,  of  course,  tbat  that  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  it  was 
of  no  service  to  her  whatever,  but  I  did  not  understand  at  the  time 
what  she  did  want. 

Q.  You  say  that,  unfortunately,  you  have  not  got  her  letter  or  her 
telegram  to  which  this  was  an  answer  ?— A.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Why  should  you  have  given  her  a  check  for  $3,000,  or  a  blank 
check  with  authority  to  till  it  out,  unless  you  were  owing  her? — A.  For 
the  same  reason  tbat  I  gave  her  a  note  for  $2,000  when  1  did  not  owe 
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it.  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  I  could  for  her  at  that  time,  and 
always. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  in  the  same  telegram,  "  Don't  worry, 
Baker  will  understand  and  make  it  all  right  !  "—A.  I  meant  that  General 
Baker  was  her  friend,  and  that  he  would  occasion  her  no  sndden  trouble, 
but  would  give  her  time  to  make  up  her  deficiency ;  simply  that,  and 
nothing  more. 

Q.  \ou  went  through  Chicago,  between  the  2d  and  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  aud  see  Miss  Sweet,  as  you  went  through  * — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  her  about  this  money  then  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  ! — A.  She  asked  me  if  I  could  assist 
her  in  making  up  the  amount ;  and  she  told  me  that  if  I  could  assist 
her  with  $1,000  that  was  all  she  wanted,  the  balance  she  could  make  up 
herself. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  ! — A.  At  her  office. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  present  that  you  remember! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  anybody  was  ever  present  iu  all  our  conversations.  She 
had  a  private  office,  and  I  saw  her  there. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  that  before  you  came  back  to  Chicago  ! — A. 
I  came  back  to  Chicago  immediately  after  the  elections.  I  cannot  tell 
the  time  I  went  through  Chicago,  and  so  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  time 
after  that  that  I  returned,  but  I  came  immediately  after  the  election.  I 
know  that.   I  came  away  just  as  qqick  as  I  could  get  away. 

Q.  Before  you  returned  to  Chicago,  you  had  prepared  $4,000  in  notes 
to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  her  all  that  she  needed. 

Q.  However,  you  considered  that  as  gratuitous  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was 
so  entirely. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  her  of  these  things  before  General  Baker  made  his  de- 
mand upon  her! — A.  I  told  her  immediately  when  I  went  to  the  office. 
I  do  not  know  when  General  Baker  made  his  demand  upon  her.  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  made  any.  Still  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  made  any  such  demand  as  is  represented,  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Chicago  with  General  Baker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  in  her  office! — A.  I  went  to  her  office  alone 
and  did  my  business  with  her.  It  is  possible  that  he  came  in  while  I  was 
there,  but  he  was  not  present  at  the  tim3  of  the  arrangement. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it  distinctly  ! — A.  I  remember 
that  he  was  not  present. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  that  arrangement  on  that  day,  if  there  had 
been  no  demand  ! — A.  Because  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  I  came  down 
from  Saint  Paul  on  purpose  to  make  it  on  her  request. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  General  Baker  on  the  way 
down  ! — A.  I  don't  remember  a  single  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  raised  these  securities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  money  for  her  ! — A.  I  presume  I  did ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  conversation  about  the  office! — 
A.  Of  course,  General  Baker  knew  the  situation,  and  he  wrote  me  and 
said  that  I  ought  to  come  forward  to  her  assistance,  and  I  did,  to  the 
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whole  amount  of  her  deficiency,  $1,000  more  than  she  had  become  re- 
sponsible for  on  my  account.  I  proposed  to  help  her  out  of  her  difficul- 
ties. 

Q.  She  says  that  your  conversation  with  her  about  the  money  was 
after  General  Baker  left  and  after  he  had  made  the  demand.  Was  that 
so  T — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  know  when  he 
came  there.  There  was  no  difficulty  on  that  day ;  it  was  all  arranged  as 
amicably  as  anything  ever  was  in  the  world;  there  was  no  trouble,  no 
demand. 

Q.  There  was  no  demand  upon  herf — A.  No,  sir;  no  demand  by  me. 
I  do  not  know  about  General  Baker ;  and  that  we  both  went  tbere  with 
any  such  purpose  or  intent  is  certainly  not  true.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  such  thing  to  have  occurred.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  swindled 
one  of  my  own  children  as  to  have  engaged  in  any  such  transaction 
with  Miss  Sweet. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  to  Miss  Sweet  that  if  she  could  raise  $2,000  the 
Commissioner  would  be  willing  she  should  carry  the  rest  of  the  defi- 
ciency ? — A.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  such  proposition  at  all.  I 
simply  asked  her  when  I  went  there  how  much  assistance  she  needed. 
She  told  me  she  needed  $2,000 ;  that  she  had  $2,000  on  hand,  and  that 
if  I  could  assist  her  to  the  amount,  that  would  make  up  the  sum  re- 
quired. I  told  her  I  could  do  it,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  make  use  of 
the  note,  as  I  have  stated,  and  she  said  she  could. 

Q.  Now  answer  my  question,  whether  you  said  that  if  she  could  raise 
$2,000,  the  Commissioner  would  be  willing  that  she  should  carry  the  rest 
of  the  deficiency  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  did — I  know  I  did  not. 
It  is  very  improbable.  The  Commissioner  would  not  have  done  it;  he 
had  no  authority  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  General  Baker  had  known  of  this  defi- 
ciency existing  there? — A.  I  didn't  suppose  he  knew  anything  about  it. 
I  see  he  says  in  his  testimony  that  he  had  been  apprised  of  it  the  1st 
of  June,  but  I  never  told  him  any  thing  about  it  until  I  wrote  him  the 
same  day  that  I  telegraphed  him  from  Vermont  He  never  knew  any- 
thing about  it  from  me ;  his  telegram  and  the  answer  will  indicate  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Miss  Sweet  at  that  time  that  you  had  a  note  for 
$2,000,  payable  in  ninety  days,  which  the  Commissioner  was  willing  to 
take  as  security? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  improbable  that  I  said  such  a  thing, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  official  would  do  any  such  thing,  even 
if  I  had  made  the  proposal. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  at  that  time,  that  if  you  had  any  such  notes  you 
could  give  them  to  her,  and  she  could  raise  the  money  on  them  ? — A. 
The  precise  conversation  that  occurred  I  have  given  you.  I  asked  her 
how  much  she  needed,  and  she  said  she  needed  $2,000,  and  I  told  her 
what  I  had  to  give  her.  I  have  stated  the  conversation  precisely  ac- 
cording to  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  she  got  the  money  ? — A.  She  got  it  of  her  exec- 
utors, I  think ;  I  understood  her  to  say  so,  but  I  did  not  know  it  posi- 
tively. . 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  those  notes  were  discounted  at  the  bank  ? — 
A.  O,  yes ;  I  thought  you  meant  the  $2,000  that  she  provided. 

Q.  Were  those  notes  payable  to  her  order  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whose  order  were  they  payable  ? — A.  To  the  order  of  the 
indorsers. 

Q.  You  must  tell  us  what  the  notes  were,  then. — A.  This  $2,000  note 
was  a  note  payable  in  ninety  days  to  the  order  of  the  makers. 
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Q.  Who  were  the  makers  ? — A.  One  of  the  persons  is  dead,  and  I 
would  rather  not  see  his  name  in  this  testimony.  Is  it  essential  that  it 
should  be  stated ? 

Q.  I  am  not  particular  about  it ;  all  I  want  to  know  is  how  the  note 
was  made  negotiable. — A.  It  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  in- 
dorsers  and  signed  by  me. 

Q.  You  had  the  right  to  negotiate  the  note,  and  did  so  by  indorsing 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  delivered  to  Miss  Sweet,  and  she  got  it  discounted 
at  the  bank  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  asked  something  about  $100  that  she  speaks  of 
here.  You  say  yon  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
If  Miss  Sweet  will  make  it  appear  to  me  in  auy  way  that  I  ever  bor- 
rowed any  snch  sum  from  her,  I  will  very  cheerfully  pay  it  at  once.  I 
never  borrowed  a  dollar  from  her  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  is  wholly  im- 
probable that  I  should  have  done  so,  as  there  never  was  any  occasion 
for  it.  This  arrangement  that  I  have  detailed  was  all  the  arrangement 
I  ever  made  with  her,  and  all  the  money  she  paid  to  me  was  upon  that 
arrangement.  No  other  transaction  of  a  pecuniary  character  ever  oc- 
curred between  us. 

Q.  Then  you  claim  that  this  $2,000  that  you  turned  in  to  her  was  not 
upon  any  liability,  legal  or  equitable,  upon  your  part? — A.  I  cannot  say 
that.  I  should  not  assume  the  transaction  itself  to  be  legal  and  equitable 
after  the  comments  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  1  consider  it  to  be 
equitable  under  all  the  circumstances  as  between  us,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  us  both  as  entirely  so. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  transaction  of  paying  back  this  $2,000. — A. 
It  was  not  expected  of  me,  and  it  was  an  entire  gratuity  on  my  part  so 
far  as  regards  the  arrangement  made  between  us. 

Q.  Done  from  good  will  entirely  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  good  will  en- 
tirely. Miss  Sweet  had  not  done  as  well  in  the  office  as  she  had  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  would 
have  done  so  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  $4,000  if  she  had  desired  it 
when  I  came  there. 

Q.  You  have  known  Miss  Sweet  for  some  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I 
never  knew  anything  but  good  of  her. 

Q.  Miss  Sweet  states  in  her  testimony,  on  page  9,  that  you  came  dowu 
to  Chicago  before  she  came  here  and  asked  what  she  was  going  to  say 
to  the  committee ;  that  she  told  you,  and  that  you  said  that  placed  you 
in  a  very  bad  light,  and  you  thought  she  could  make  a  statement  that 
would  put  you  in  a  much  better  light. — A.  She  had  writte  n  down  some 
notes  of  what  she  proposed  to  say,  but  they  were  very  different  from  the 
testimony  that  she  did  give  here. 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  to  see  her  at  the  time  she  alludes  to? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  auy  conversation  with  her  ? — A.  I  did.  I  asked  her 
what  the  circumstances  were  under  which  she  was  called. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  was  going  to  swear  to  ? — A.  She  told 
me  some  things  that  she  was  going  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  her  that  that  testimony  would  place  you  in  a  very 
bad  light  ? — A.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  that  testimony  would  seem  to 
reflect  upon  me.   I  used  some  such  language  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  her  that  you  would  like  to  have  her  say  that  yoa 
had  always  been  kind  and  friendly,  and  had  always  looked  out  for  her 
interest,  and  that  she  had  confidence  that  you  would  pay  her  whatever 
was  due  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  told  her  in  terms  that  I  should  like  to  have 
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her  state  the  arrangement  made  between  us  as  briefly  as  she  could,  in 
general  terms,  and  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  aDd  if  she  did  that  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Of  conrse,  it 
would  hurt  me  whatever  way  it  was  done. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  suggest  to  her  that  she  could  modify  her  state- 
ment!— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  suggested  that  she  should  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  she  state  substantially  the  facts  that  she  testified 
to  before  this  committee  ¥ — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  more  astounded 
than  when  I  saw  that  testimony.  If  she  had  told  me  I  should  have 
come  right  down  here  with  her. 

Q.  On  the  same  page  I  find  this  testimony :  "  Q.  He  did  not  deny  his 
indebtedness  to  you  at  all  ! — A.  O,  no.  lie  remarked  when  I  was  in 
trouble  in  November  in  regard  to  the  default,  that  he  had  come  to  my 
rescue,  and  had  shown  a  willingness  to  help  me."  Was  there  any 
conversation  between  you  and  her  about  any  iudebtedDess! — A.  There 
was  no  indebtedness  at  all  between  us. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  conversation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  told  her,  un- 
doubtedly, that  I  had  come  to  her  rescue,  and  that  she  should  treat  me 
fairly  and  properly  in  the  investigation. 

Q.  Did  she  claim  at  that  time  that  you  were  indebted  to  her  ? — A. 
She  did  not.   She  knew  I  was  not.   Why  should  she  I 

Q.  Well,  she  has  done  it  here  under  oath ;  that  is  the  ouly  reason 
I  know. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  never  was  any  un- 
friendliness between  Miss  Sweet  and  myself  in  the  world.  Until  this 
testimony  appeared,  there  never  was  anything  between  us,  at  any  time 
or  place,  of  a  disagreeable  or  unhappy  nature. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  What  were  the  assets  of  that  office  when  you  turned  it  over  ! — A. 
What  do  you  mean  by  assets ;  there  are  no  assets  to  a  pension-office. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  receipt  from  Miss  Sweet  for  the  office  and  its  con- 
tents!— A.  I  presume  so ;  for  the  furniture,  books,  &c. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  call  the  assets;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipt!— A.  Two  thousand  dollars.  The  capital  of  a  pension-office  con- 
sists of  the  books,  what  are  called  the  skeleton  vouchers ;  and  at  that 
time  there  was  due,  or  would  be  due  upon  the  payment  ensuing,  the 
fees  upon  six  thousand  pensions,  the  vouchers  for  which  had  been  al- 
ready sent  out  and  the  work  performed  by  the  clerks. 

Q.  How  much  of  value  did  you  turn  over  to  Miss  Sweet  in  that  office! 
— A.  Two  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Is  that  all ! — A.  I  do  not  quite  apprehend  your  question,  I  think. 

Q.  I  mean  everything  that  belouged  to  the  pension-office  that  you 
turned  over  ! — A.  There  was  nothing  that  belonged  to  it  except  the  fur- 
niture. 

Q.  Did  you  not  turn  over  to  her  somewhere  near  $40,000  ! — A.  That 
was  not  assets  of  the  office ;  that  was  United  States  Government  money. 

Q.  You  were  charged  with  it,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  And  yon  turned  it  over  to  her  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  how  much  of  value  yon  turned  over  to  her. — A.  Well, 
I  did  not  comprehend  your  question.  I  turned  over  to  her  837,000  of 
Government  money. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  a  further  receipt  from  her  for  $3,000  more  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  $3,000  for?— A.  I  asked  her  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  the  sum  which  the  Department  had  disallowed  on  my  ante- 
fire  account,  and  which  I  had  drawn  out  after  I  resigned. 
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Q.  How  came  you  to  ask  her  to  give  you  a  receipt  for  that  ? — A.  Be- 
cause it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  pay  it  back,  and  I  asked  her  it 
it  was  convenient  for  her  to  pay  it  in  lien  of  the  remaining  sum  that  was 
coming  to  me. 

Q.  Mark  my  language.  I  ask  you  how  you  came  to  ask  her  to  give 
you  a  receipt  for  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  ask  her  to  give  me  a  receipt.  She 
proposed  to  do  so  herself. 

Q.  She  makes  this  emphatic  statement :  "  I  told  him  I  had  not  the 
money  and  could  not  get  it.  Finally  he  asked  me  if  I  would  sign  receipts 
for  that  $3,000,  and  carry  theamount  on  my  account  as  if  I  had  received 
it,  for  a  few  weeks.  I  told  him  I  would."  Was  there  any  such  conver- 
sation between  you  T — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  such  conversation  at  any  time  ? — A.  Not  at 
any  time.  I  simply  made  the  business  proposition  to  her,  whereby  she 
conld  save  so  much  money,  if  it  was  convenient  for  her  to  do  it.  If  not, 
I  would  raise  the  money  myself. 

Q.  She  claims  that  there  was  $37,000  turned  over  to  her,  and  that  she 
gave  you  a  receipt  for  $40,000,  and  that  she  thereby  appeared  upon  the 
books  as  a  defaulter  for  $3,000  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lockey  first  came 
to  examine  the  office. — A.  That  was  many  months  afterward. 

Q.  Well,  did  anything  of  that  sort  occur? — A.  No,  sir.  Yon  must  re- 
member that  I  had  turned  over  this  $37,000  before  this  disallowauce  was 
made,  so  she  gave  me  the  receipt  for  the  $3,000  after  the  disallowance 
was  made.  She  told  me  she  would  pay  it  in  before  the  end  of  the 
month ;  that  was  the  expectation  or  requirement  of  the  Government, 
and  I  supposed  it  was  done,  and  I  never  knew  that  it  was  not  done  until 
several  months  afterward. 

Q.  Did  Miss  Sweet  at  any  time  demand  payment  of  that  $3,000  from 
yon ;  if  so,  when  and  how  often  T — A.  I  think,  as  I  have  told  you,  that 
after  Mr.  Baker  was  in  Chicago,  and  after  I  had  seen  her  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  to  Vermont,  she  asked  me  if  I  could  give  her  $1,000, 
saying  that  that  was  all  she  needed.  I  then  went  up  to  Minnesota,  and 
shortly  after  that  General  Baker  came  along  and  visited  her,  and  then 
she  wrote  me  a  letter  intimating  that  General  Baker  said  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  $3,000. 

Q.  Mis3  Sweet  says  here,  "  I  kept  writing  to  him  after  the  hist  of 
July,  asking  him  if  he  had  got  that  money,  and  asking  him  to  send  it 
to  me ;  but  he  didn't  send  it."  Now,  how  often  did  she  write  to  yon, 
demanding  that  money  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  she  ever  wrote  to  me.  I 
do  not  remember  her  ever  writing  to  me  at  all,  except  after  the  time  I 
passed  through  Chicago  and  saw  her,  aud  went  up  to  Minnesota;  she 
wrote  me  then,  after  General  Baker  came  along,  but  not  until  then  do  I 
remember  her  having  written  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  she  never  wrote  you,  demanding 
that  money  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  except  as  I  have  explained.  I  undertake  to 
say  that  she  never  wrote  to  me  except  to  tell  me  that  she  was  in  trouble, 
prior  to  my  going  to  Vermont. 

Q.  Did  she  at  any  time  give  you  to  understand  that  she  expected  you 
to  pay  that  $3,000  back  to  her  t— A.  No,  sir ;  she  never  did.  She  uever 
did  expect  me  to  pay  it  back  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  require  secrecy  on  the  part  of  Miss  Sweet  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  made  between  you  and  herf — A.  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  there  may  have  been  a  mutual  understanding  between 
us  that  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  had  not  better  be  talked  of. 
Common  sense  would  teach  that,  and  she  has  it,  plenty  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  mutual  understanding  to  that  effect  ? — A. 
Certaiuly,  I  presume  there  was. 
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Q.  Any  definite  understanding  !— A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
ever  a  word  said  about  it ;  bat  I  should  not  need  to  say  a  word  to  her 
about  it, 

Q.  She  was  asked,  "  During  the  time  that  you  were  having  these 
transactions  with  those  parties,  with  Mr.  Blakely  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
was  anything  said  about  the  matter? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Blakely  insisted 
upon  my  keeping  the  whole  matter  entirely  secret.  I  asked  him,  in  the 
first  place,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  consult  one  friend,  one  gentleman, 
and  he  said  it  would  not  do,  under  any  circumstances,  to  say  a  word 
about  it,  and  I  promised  him  that  1  would  not."  Please  state  whether 
anysuch  language  was  used  between  you. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there 
was.  There  was  no  occasion  for  it  at  all.  I  think  she  knew  just  as  well 
as  I  did  that  it  was  one  of  those  mutual  private  arrangements  that  it 
was  not  best  for  her  to  mention  nor  for  me  either.  Beyond  that  there 
was  no  injunction  of  secrecy  and  none  observed.  I  told  it  to  some  of 
my  friends  and  my  family.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  that  was  so 
objectionable  that  it  need  be  secret. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  You  first  turned  over,  of  Government  money,  $20,000  to  Miss 
Sweet  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  afterward  you  made  up  your  account  and  took  into  that  ac- 
count this  $3,000  belonging  to  the  ante-fire  account  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  made  the  amount  of  Government  money  in  your  hands 
$17,000  T — A.  Yes,  sir  j  after  having  withdrawn  that  $3,000. 

Q.  And  that  you  turned  over  to  her!— A.  Well,  whether  I  turned 
that  over  to  her  then,  or  whether  it  was  not  turned  over  until  the  dis- 
allowance was  made,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  That  $17,000  and  the  other  $20,000  made  up  the  $37,000  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  $3,000  spoken  of  in  the  testimony  must  be  the  balance  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  advantage  that  Miss  Sweet  derived  from  the  arrangement  be- 
tween you  and  her  was  that  she  got  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  instead  of 
the  salary  she  was  previously  getting,  and  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  pension-office  at  the  expiration  of  your  term? 
— A.  Yes,  sir  j  with  the  advantage  of  having  $6,000  a  year  after  that,  or 
whatever  the  office  would  make  for  her  up  to  the  expiration  of  her  com- 
mission. 

Q.  And  that  inducement,  you .  say,  she  thoroughly  understood  ! — A. 
Yes  sir. 

DAVID  BLAKELY. 


Washington,  June  29, 1876. 
Matthew  B.  Johnston  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Question.  Were  you  connected  with  the  pension-agency  in  Chicago  ? 
If  so,  in  what  capacity  and  for  what  length  of  time  ? — A.  I  entered  in 
1870  under  General  Sweet  as  clerk,  and  remained  until  the  1st  of  April, 
1874. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Blakely  weut  out  and  Miss  Sweet 
came  in  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  office  during  the  entire  time  that  Mr.  Blakely 
held  the  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  what  capacity  ! — A.  I  was  clerk  at  first,  until,  I  think,  February, 
1872.   Then  I  was  made  chief  clerk. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  chief  clerk  state  whether  or  not  the  office  was 
under  your  general  supervision. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  coutrol  of  the  clerks  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  men  that  were  there  during  the  time  tbat  Mr. 
Blakely  held  the  office  were  clerks  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Gen- 
eral Sweet  during  his  incumbency  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  two  besides 
myself. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  entire  clerical  force  during  the  time  that 
Mr.  Blakely  had  the  control  of  the  agency  was  a  force  of  experienced 
clerks. — A.  They  were  experienced  clerks. 

Q.  State  whether  the  office  was  visited  by  officials  from  the  Pension 
Bureau  during  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  time  to  time  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  that  office  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Blakely 
turned  it  over  to  Miss  Sweet  ? — A.  It  was  in  good  condition. 

Q.  That  you  state  as  a  fact  ? — A.  That  is  the  fact,  because  I  took  a 
personal  pride  in  keeping  it  in  good  condition.  If  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  a  pension-agency  I  could  give  you  the  particulars  Of 
the  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  auy  thing  about  the  taking  out  of  an  item  of  $3,000, 
•commonly  known  as  the  aute-fire  balance  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  done  ? — A.  It  was  done  just  about  the  time  it  was 
turned  over;  I  thiuk  about  the  1st  or  2d  of  April. 

Q.  So  that  all  the  moneys  of  the  Government  that  had  not  been  paid 
out  to  pensioners  were  there  ?— A.  AH  except  overpayments.  There 
are  more  or  less  overpayments  always  made  at  agencies. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  deficiency  or  defalcation  in  connection  with  the 
office  ? — A.  I  thiuk  not. 

Q.  The  records  were  destroyed  by  the  fire,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  reproduced  ? — A.  They  were  copied  from  the  records 
here  in  Washington. 

That  was  the  only  mode  of  reproducing  them  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Alter  Mr.  Blakely  went  out  where  did  you  go? — A.  I  came  to 
Washington. 

Q.  At  whose  solicitation  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  at  whose  solicitation  I  re- 
ceived an  appointment. 

Q.  In  the  Pension  Bureau  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  and  make  up  these  records  after  the  fire  had  de- 
stroyed the  records  in  Chicago  ? — A.  lu  1871 1  did. 

By  Mr.  HUBLBUT : 

Q.  Did  you  make  up  Mr.  Blakely's  official  account  with  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  complete  it,  because  I  left  Chicago  before  it 
was  entirely  completed. 

Q.  Then  he  checked  out  (I  suppose  he  had  a  right  to  do  it)  the  sum  of 
about  $3,000? — A.  Three  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  over,  was  it  not  ? — A.  It  was  an  even  check,  1  think, 
for  $3,000. 

Q.  Which  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  disallowed  or  not  ?— A.  Yes ;  it  was 
thrown  out  of  the  account  by  the  Third  Auditor. 

By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  ? — A.  He  did  not  give  any  decided  opinion  as 
to  it,  but  said  it  was  beyond  his  jurisdiction  to  audit  that  $3,000. 
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By  Mr.  Huelbut  : 

Q.  These  ante-fire  accounts  had  been  settled  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
had  they  not  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  had  not  been  settled  under  an  act  of 
Congress ;  they  were  settled  by  the  Department. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Department  get  authority  to  settle  without  evi- 
dence f — A.  They  had  abundance  of  evidence.  After  the  fire,  as  we  had 
no  evidence  of  the  payment  for  September,  we  sent  receipts  to  all  the 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  for  that  month,  asking  them  to  sign  for  the  Sep- 
tember payments.  Those  receipts  were  returned  to  us  and  sent  in  as 
evidence  of  the  payments. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  act  passed  in  the  session  of  1872  for  a  settlement 
of  those  ante-fire  accounts  ? — A.  Not  of  the  pension-agency  accounts,  I 
believe.   There  was  of  the  other  Government  officers. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  intended  to  cover  the  pension-agencies. 

The  Witness.  If  it  covered  them  I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  HUBLBUT : 
Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  office  ? — A.  In  April,  1874. 
Q.  What  time  in  April  f — A.  I  thiuk  I  left  Chicago  on  the  20th  of 
April. 

Q.  Did  yon  leave  before  or  after  this  amount  of  $3,000  was  disal- 
lowed ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  before  that.  I  saw  the 
letter,  or  a  copy  of  the  letter,  in  the  Treasury  when  I  came  here. 

Q.  Miss  Sweet,  I  think,  states  in  her  testimony  that  the  office  was  in 
bad  condition,  and  that  she  had  to  make  new  rolls.  How  was  that  t— A. 
I  saw  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  her  testimony  where  she  states,  "  The  office 
was  in  a  bad  condition.  I  had  to  make  new  books,  employ  a  large  extra 
force  of  clerks  to  bring  the  office  up  to  where  it  should  have  beeu."  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  that  uutil  last 
week,  and  I  did  not  understand  it  then,  and  do  not  now.  I  don't  know 
what  it  refers  to. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  she  did  make 
new  books  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  occasion  for  making  new  books? — A.  The  roll- 
books,  alter  a  few  years'  service,  get  pretty  well  filled,  and  also  by  nsage 
get  out  of  order.  In  such  case  new  roll-books  are  made.  They  are 
generally  made  every  few  years,  any  way.  I  don't  kuow  whether  she 
did  it  for  that  or  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  there  has  been  any  stoppage  of  accounts,  or  an$ 
claims  made  upon  Mr.  Blakely,  that  you  know  of,  in  the  finance  divis- 
ion of  the  Pension-Office  * — A.  No,  sir.  After  an  agent  goes  out  of 
office  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  is  turned  over  to  the  Third  Auditor. 
We  have  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Adjourned. 


Washington,  July  7,  1876. 
Josiaii  L.  Lombard  sworn  aud  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 
Question.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Answer.  In  Chicago. 
Q.  What  are  your  relations  toward  the  estate  of  General  Sweet t — 
A.  I  am  one  of  the  executors  of  the  estate. 
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Q.  Were  yon  an  executor  named  iu  the  will? — A»  I  was. 

Q.  And  familiar  with  the  extent  of  his  estate  ? — A.  Not  familiar  with 
the  extent  of  his  estate  until  after  I  came  to  act  as  an  execntor. 

Q.  Who  has  had  the  active  management  of  his  estate  since? — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Gary  has  had  more  the  active  management  of  it  than  I  have. 
We  have  both  beeu  active,  and  have  consulted  together  in  important 
matters. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  that  estate,  as  was  understood,  at  the 
time  that  yon  became  executor? — A.  At  the  time  the  inventory  was 
made  we  supposed  that  there  would  be  something  considerable  of  a 
surplus  left  for  the  heirs  after  all  the  debts  were  paid. 

Q.  About  how  much  ? — A.  It  is  my  preseut  recollection  that  we  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  at  least  enough  to  clear  a  certain  farm  he 
had  of  an  incumbrance  of  $10,000,  and  perhaps  more.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive about  this,  but  this  is  my  present  recollection. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Miss  Sweet  has  at  any  time  informed  you 
what  arrangement  had  been  made  between  her  aud  Mr.  Blakely  in  re- 
lation to  her  procuring  this  office,  and  what  she  stated  to  you,  and 
when. — A.  I  think  that  on  the  20th  of  April,  1875,  Miss  Sweet  told  me 
the  facts  for  the  first  time.  I  thiuk  that  was  the  date,  but  I  cannot  ab- 
solutely fix  it. 

Q.  Had  you  received  any  information  on  the  subject  prior  to  that 
time? — A.  On  the  19th  of  April  Mr.  Gary  had  told  me  something  of  the 
circumstance — pretty  much  the  same  as  Miss  Sweet  did,  although  he  did 
not  go  into  it  so  fully. 

Q.  Did  yon,  aud  Mr.  Gary,  and  Mr.  Blakely,  and  Miss  Sweet  have  an 
interview  at  anytime  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and,  if  so,  when  was 
that  ? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  was  about  the  10th  of  May. 
There  was  such  an  interview. 

Q.  Tenth  of  May,  1875  ? — A.  Tenth  of  May,  1875. 

Q.  State  whether  the  subject  was  talked  over  at  that  interview  at 
all. — A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  this  first  interview  she  had  with  you  what  did  she  communicate 
to  you  ou  the  subject  ? — A.  Iu  the  first  interview  she  communicated  to 
me  substantially  what  she  has  testified  to  here,  with  the  exception  that 
she  told  me  nothing  about  the  fact  that  when  she  receipted  for  this 
money  she  had  to  make  oath  that  she  did  receive  that  amouut  of  money  ; 
that  is,  she  simply  informed  me  that,  in  cousequence  of  receipting 
for  that  money,  she  became  in  default  to  the  Government,  but  she  never 
told  me  that  these  returns  were  sworn  returns.  With  that  exception,  I 
think  her  statement  at  that  time  agrees  with  her  statement  as  she  has 
made  it  iu  her  testimony.   I  have  read  her  testimony  over. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 
Q.  In  that  connection,  state  fully  what  Miss  Sweet  said  to  you  as 
near  as  you  can  remember. — A.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  a  long  time  ago 
to  remember.  I  think  she  told  me  that  she  applied  for  the  office ;  that 
she  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it ;  that  Mr.  Blakely  proposed  afterward 
that,  if  she  would  turn  over  to  him  the  emoluments  of  the  office  except 
a  salary  of  $1,500,  which  she  was  to  retain  for  herself,  that  be  would 
resign  in  her  favor ;  that  is,  the  emoluments  of  the  office  for  the  time 
that  his  term  had  yet  to  run,  which  was  a  little  over  a  year ;  that  she 
was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  she  would  not  get  the  appointment  unless  she 
made  that  arrangement ;  that  it  was  a  better  salary  than  she  was  getting 
at  the  time,  and  that  she  assented  to  that  proposition  and  did  take  the 
office ;  that  afterward,  at  his  request,  she  paid  over  certain  sums,  tell- 
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ing  me  what  they  were,  to  Marshal  Campbell,  of  Chicago,  under  this 
agreement  aud  as  part  of  it ;  that  afterward  there  was  found  to  be  a 
deficiency  in  Mr.  Blakely's  account ;  that  he  came  to  her  and  reported 
that  he  was  in  trouble  on  that  account,  and  that  she,  after  talking  the 
matter  over  with  him,  becoming  satisfied  that  there  woold  be  no 
trouble  arising  out  of  the  matter  and  that  he  would  stand  by  her  in  it, 
consented  to  assume  that,  at  least,  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Be  particular  and  state,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  it,  just  what 
was  said  on  that  one  point. — A.  I  cannot  state  just  exactly  what  lan- 
guage was  used ;  whether  she  used  the  words  "  receipt  for  "  it  or  "  as- 
sume "  it,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other  that  she  used,  I  should  say,  at 
this  present  time.  I  think  I  asked  her  at  that  time  what  she  expected 
she  would  do  if  he  did  not  pay  this  money,  and  that  she  said  she 
thought  she  was  secnre  from  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  and  that  she 
would  get  it  finally  anyway.  Then  I  talked  with  her  about  the 
profits  of  the  office  to  know  how  much  they  had  been.  She  had  some 
figures,  I  remember,  with  her,  but  not  as  lull  as  I  should  like  to  see, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  I  asked  her  to  get  me  certain  other  figures, 
and  that  I  would  call  and  look  them  over  again,  or  that  she  would  send 
them  to  me.  I  forget  whether  she  sent  them  to  my  office,  or  whether  I 
called  at  her  office  either  that  day  or  the  next,  and  looked  over  the  fig- 
ures to  see  how  profitable  the  office  had  been,  and  to  figure  out  from 
her  statement  of  the  case  what  I  supposed  Mr.  Blakely  owed  her.  I 
remember  that  we  figured  it  two  ways.  In  one  way  we  made  it  about 
$2,500,  and  the  other  way  we  made  it  about  $4,000.  I  do  not  exactly 
remember  what  caused  this  difference,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
difference  arose  from  the  fact  that  perhaps  Mr.  Blakely  would  not  be 
willing  to  allow  her  this  $1,500  salary ;  if  that  was  allowed  it  would  be 
$4,000,  but  if  it  was  not  allowed  it  would  be  $2,500.  I  am  not  positive 
that  that  was  the  difference,  but  I  know  that  in  figuring  it  up  it  was 
$2,500  one  way,  aud  the  other  way  it  was  $4,000. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  $4,000  or  $2,500  ?— A.  I  mean  that  he  would 
owe  her  $2,500  or  $4,000. 

Q.  Owe  her  on  what  account? — A.  Crediting  him  with  all  the  profits 
of  the  office  for  the  year  and  debiting  him  with  this  $3,000  that  she  had 
paid  out,  and,  possibly,  also  she  added,  though  I  am  not  positive 
whether  she  mentioned  that  then  or  not,  a  small  amount  that  she  had 
loaned  him,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  amounts,  and,  on  the  whole  ac- 
count between  them,  with  this  $2,100  paid  to  Marshal  Campbell,  and  all 
included,  there  was  a  balance  due  her  of  either  $2,500  or  $4,000.  This 
time  was  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  that  she  had  held  the  office. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut: 
Q.  This  was  in  1875 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  This  figuring,  then,  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  she  had  overpaid  him  above  the  emoluments  of  the  office ;  is  that 
the  factt — A.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  perhaps.  I  wanted  to  kuow  just 
how  she  stood.  I  had,  previous  to  that,  become  responsible,  as  an  ex- 
ecutor of  the  estate,  by  advancing  some  money  to  her,  and  she  called 
me  in  at  this  time.  She  had  never  before  stated  to  me  the  facts  in  the 
case.  She  had  kept  them  secret  from  me,  and  she  called  me  in  for  the 
purpose  of  advice,  and,  in  order  to  counsel  her  and  tell  her  what  her 
rights  were,  1  needed  to  know  j  ust  bow  she  stood,  and  I  got  these  figures 
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from  her.  I  got  her  to  make  them  on  purpose  for  me,  so  as  to  under- 
stand just  how  she  stood  from  her  own  statement  of  the  case. 

Q.  This  was  her  statement  of  the  case  at  nearly  the  expiration  of  her 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  making  up  these  figures,  you  made  use  of  this  $3,000  which 
she  paid  out  on  account  of  this  alleged  deficiency  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  she  said  in  that  conversation 
that  she  understood  herself  to  be  secure,  because  she  would  get  that 
amount  out  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  T — A.  No,  sir.  She  was 
speaking  retrospectively  then,  and  when  I  asked  her  as  to  why  she 
made  such  an  arrangement  at  the  time — how  she  did  make  it,  and  how 
she  considered  herself  secure  at  that  time  

Q.  So  that  when  she  went  into  the  transaction,  she  went  into  it  with 
the  understanding  she  would  get  the  $3,000  out  of  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  T — A.  I  do  not  think  she  so  stated  to  me.  I  think  she  gave 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  coming  back  to  her  any  time  when  she 
needed  it,  but  she  thought  she  was  secure  from  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  anyway.  I  wanted  to  know  why,  as  a  business  transaction  of 
hers,  she  should  do  this  thing,  and  she  said  she  thought  she  was  se- 
cure, from  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  if  Mr.  Blakely  did  not  refund  it. 

Q.  She  recognized,  when  she  went  into  this  transaction,  the  fact  that 
she  had  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Blakely  by  which  she  was  to 
turn  over  the  emoluments  of  the  office  to  him  f — A.  She  always  recog- 
nized that  fact. 

Q.  And  when  she  advanced  this  $3,000  or  receipted  for  it,  or  charged 
herself  with  it,  or  whatever  she  did  do  in  regard  to  it,  she  did  it  with 
the  understanding  that  she  would  at  any  rate  get  that  money  back,  or 
at  any  rate,  if  she  did  not  get  it  back  from  Mr.  Blakely,  she  could  re- 
tain it  from  the  moneys  she  was  to  turn  over  to  Mr.  Blakely  as  part  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  t — A.  I  think  I  have  stated  it  as  nearly  as 
I  can. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  meeting  between  you  and  her  at 
that  time  ? — A.  On  the  17th  of  April,  Mr.  Gary  sent  word  for  me  to 
meet  him  at  his  office  on  the  19th.  I  met  him  on  the  19th  at  his  office 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening;  before  that  time  I  bad  not  been  informed 
of  these  transactions  at  all ;  he  told  me  about  them  and  said  he  wished 
I  would  see  Miss  Sweet  and  get  her  statement  of  the  facts  and  see 
just  what  I  thought  of  it  This  was  all  before  this  conversation  that  I 
told  you  about  with  Mr.  Blakely. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — A.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1874,  Miss  Sweet  and  * 
Mr.  Gary  called  to  see  me  about  advancing  from  certain  moneys  of  the 
estate  an  amount  of  $3,000  or  $2,300,  as  I  had  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  The  5th  of  October,  1874.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  1874,  Mr.  Gary  gave  me  a  check  for  $700,  and  I  gave  my 
check  to  the  order  of  J.  L.  Lombard  and  Elbert  H.  Gary,  executors,  for 
$3,000,  which  we  turned  over  to  Miss  Sweet.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gary 
stated  to  me  that  Miss  Sweet  was  behind,  that  the  office  had  not  paid 
as  much  as  she  expected,  and  that  there  were  some  matters  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  connected  with  her  getting  the  office  that  1  think  he  said  she 
had  promised  not  to  tell  about,  that  she  had  told  him  because  she 
needed  the  money,  but  unless  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  truth,  she 
wished  that  1  would  not  inquire  into  the  particulars,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  transaction  to  reflect  upon  Miss  Sweet's  integrity  or 
ability.  I  told  him  I  did  not  care  to  kuow  further  and  was  perfectly 
willing  to  assist  him.   At  the  same  time,  1  think  he  told  me  that  the 
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office  was  a  good  one  and  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  regard  to  the 
estate  being  secure  from  the  revenues  of  the  office. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  at  that  time  the  office  was  worth  ! — A. 
I  do  not  think  I  went  into  that  very  particularly. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  you  about  what  the  office  was  worth  T — 
A.  There  probably  was,  but  I  do  not  remember  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it  at  all  ?— A.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  I  did,  because  my  remembrance  of  what  was  stated  to  me  at  that 
time  might  get  mixed  up  with  what  was  told  me  afterward  as  the  sum 
that  it  was  worth.  I  might  get  the  things  confused.  I  think  my  recol- 
lection is  not  distinct  enough  in  that  regard  to  state  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  occurred  when  you  four  were  together — yourself,  Mr.  Gary, 
Miss  Sweet,  and  Mr.  Blakely  ? — A.  That,  I  think,  was  on  the  10th  of 
May.  I  am  not  very  positive  as  to  that  date,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  that  is  the  correct  date.  I  think  Mr.  Gary  called  for  me,  or  it  is 
possible  that  Miss  Sweet  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  over  to  the  office.  Mr. 
Blakely  was  either  there  or  came  in  soon  afterward — at  Miss  Sweet's 
office — the  pension-office  in  Chicago.  I  think  that  all  of  us  joined  in  a 
request  that  Miss  Sweet  should  leave  the  room.  I  had  heard  Miss 
Sweet's  story,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  Mr.  Blakely's ;  and  Mr.  Gary  wished 
me  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Blakely,  when  Miss  Sweet  was  not  there,  told  his 
side  of  the  story,  substantially  as  he  has  given  it  here.  He  did  notmen- 
tion  anything  about  these  returns  having  to  be  sworn  to,  and  I  think  he 
said  nothing  about  the  defalcation ;  but,  in  other  respects,  I  think  his 
statement  was  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  stated  here. 

Q.  You  say  Miss  Sweet  was  not  present  at  that  time? — A.  Miss  Sweet 
was  not  present  for  a  while. 

Q.  During  that  time? — A.  During  that  time.  Then,  afterward,  I 
think,  I  mentioned  at  that  interview  that  Mr.  Blakely's  statement  did 
not  agree  at  all  with  Miss  S  weet's  statement  to  me,  and  that  then  Miss 
Sweet  was  called  in.  [Turning  to  Mr.  Blakely.l  I  can  tell  you,  I  think, 
how  you  told  me  this  matter.  You  commenced  by  telling  what  you  had 
done  in  getting  the  appointment  for  Miss  Sweet,  and  how  you  had  always 
been  her  friend  and  her  father's  friend  also.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you 
mentioned  that  there  were  plenty  of  others  that  would  take  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  same  terms,  and  that  you  mentioned  that  the  office  was 
worth,  under  your  management,  you  having  a  chief  clerk  to  attend  to  it, 
.  about  $6,000  a  year ;  either  $6,000  or  $4,000  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses, if  I  remember  right.  I  am  not  positive  whether  you  said 
$6,000  or  $4,000,  but  I  think,  as  you  stated  it,  it  was  $6,000.  You 
thought  Miss  Sweet  bad  been  extravagant  in  the  running  of  the 
office,  or  that  she  could  have  saved  more  money;  and  you  made 
a  statement  as  to  the  first  bargain  with  her  the  same  as  she  had 
stated  it  to  me;  in  that  respect  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
discrepancy  between  you.  When  it  came  down  to  the  $3,000  transaction 
you  stated  that  she  assumed  the  payment  of  that  absolutely,  thinking 
that  pecuniarily  it  was  a  profitable  transaction  to  her  and  that  she 
would  save  some  money  by  it,  and  that  you  expected  that  that  was  the 
end  of  it ;  you  said  also  that  afterward,  finding  her  in  trouble,  you  bad, 
out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  come  to  her  relief  and  paid  her,  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  some  $2,000;  or,  at  least,  had  given  notes 
for  that  amount  which  were  afterward  paid,  although  you  did  not  think 
that  you  were  bound  to  make  that  payment ;  1  think  you  said  at  the 
time  that  yon  rather  expected  she  wonld  pay  back  that  money,  but  that 
you  were  willing  as  she  had  made  a  bad  bargain  out  of  the  thing  to  call 
that  an  absolute  payment  and  let  it  all  go  and  let  the  thiug  be  entirely 
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ended  and  give  her  that  note  absolutely.  We  were  there  quite  a  long 
time  together.  I  think  I  remarked  that.  I  said  if  your  statement  was 
true  you  had  done  very  well  and  very  properly  in  the  matter,  and  that  you 
had  done  all  that  could  be  asked  of  you.  Then  we  called  Miss  Sweet  in ; 
you  made  partially  the  same  statement  before  her  that  yon  did  before 
us,  bnt  not  going  quite  so  much  into  particulars.  Perhaps  you 
did  not  say  anything  about  her  having  run  the  office  extravagantly ;  I 
think  you  did  not  mention  anything  about  that  before  her,  but  I  think 
you  mentioned  that  she  assnmed  this  $3,000  or  receipted  tor  it,  though 
I  do  not  know  just  what  language  was  used.  I  think  probably  yon  said 
that  she  had  assumed  it,  and  that  she  did  it  voluntary*,  and  I  remem- 
ber, in  closing,  that  you  said  that  although  you  did  not  think  it  was  your 
duty  under  the  original  transaction  to  do  so,  you  were  still  willing  as  a 
voluntary  gift  to  make  this  $2,000  note  over  to  her,  and  yon  said  that 
you  wanted  us  all  to  understand  that  you  had  been  dealing  fairly  with 
her  in  this  matter,  and  for  us  to  feel  satisfied  all  around.  I  think  yon 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  you  had  paid  her 
father,  on  coming  into  the  office,  $2,000,  and  I  rather  think  she  sug- 
gested that  it  was  only  $1,500. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  books  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  know  there  was 
enough  said  by  you  to  make  me  get  the  impression,  when  I  went  away, 
that  Miss  Sweet  had  substantially  confirmed  your  story. 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  objection  to  that  at  the  time? — A.  I  think  the 
question  was  asked  her — something  about  if  that  was  so.  She  said 
perhaps,  "  Pretty  much  so."  She  did  not  absolutely  confirm  it  all,  but 
she  did  not  deny  any  specific  part  of  it,  and  I  remember  that  at  the  time 
I  left,  I  told  Mr.  Blakely  that  I  thought  he  had  done  very  fairly  in  the 
matter,  and  I  have  so  expressed  myself  since,  and  I  so  thought  down  to 
the  time  that  I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimation  on  her  part  that  Mr.  Blakely  at  any  time 
had  in  any  way  misrepresented  anything  to  her,  or  had  taken  any  ad- 
vantage of  her  in  regard  to  these  transactions  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  whole  trouble,  if  there  was  any  trouble,  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  the  office  had  not  been  as  great 
as  she  had  anticipated? — A.  Probably  that  was  a  part  of  the  trouble. 
X  think,  though,  that  the  whole  trouble,  according  to  her  statement,  did 
not  arise  in  that  way.  Some,  or  perhaps  considerable  of  the  trouble, 
according  to  her  statement,  arose  out  of  her  receipting  for  this  $3,000. 

Q.  The  receipting  for  the  $3,000  was  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
time  this  matter  was  gone  over  between  you,  when  all  four  of  you  were 
there  together? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Miss  Sweet  at  that  time  did  not  make 
any  statement  whatever.  She  had  made  the  statement  to  me  before. 
She  simply  sat  still,  and  Mr.  Blakely  made  this  statement  before  her. 
She  made  no  statement  at  all. 

Q.  He  made  the  statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  $3,000  had 
accrued? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  made  a  statement  of  the  whole  thing, 
but  1  think  he  did  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  it  as  fully  as  he  did 
before  Mr.  Gary  and  myself.  He  went  before  us  into  the  full  particulars 
of  it,  just  as  he  has  testified  here. 

Q.  And  he  did  state  there  that  she  had  assumed  the  $3,000  as  a  part 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  the 
words  "  as  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office."  I  think  he  used  the 
word  u  assumed."  You  must  remember  that  this  is  quite  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  He  said  that  she  had  assumed  that  $3,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  statement  there,  in  her  presence,  that  that  as- 
sumption of  the  $3,000  was  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  her  because  it  re- 
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leased  her  from  other  payments  that  it  was  anticipated  she  would 
make  t — A.  He  certainly  made  that  statement  before  Mr.  Gary  and  my- 
self, but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  whether  he  made  it  before  Miss  Sweet 
or  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  impression  about  that  ? — A.  I  think  he  might 
have  stated  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it.  Still  he  might  have  done  it ; 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  he  did  or  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  said  there  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  that  $3,000 
being  a  finality  at  the  time  it  was  done,  and  making  an  end  of  this 
whole  business  between  them  ? — A.  Certainly,  that  was  so  stated  to  Mr. 
Gary  and  myself,  but  I  think  he  did  not  go  so  fully  into  it  in  Miss  Sweet's 
presence. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  impression  about  that  ? — A.  I  can  show  what 
my  best  impression  was,  perhaps,  best  by  saying  that  I  thought,  when. 
I  left  the  office,  as  I  remember  distinctly,  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  done 
very  well  by  her. 

Q.  You  thought  he  had  acted  honorably  by  her  ? — A.  I  thought  he 
had  acted  honorably  in  paying  back  this  $2,000.  I  went  out  sort  of  dis- 
couraged, and  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Well,  those  statements  of  Miss 
Sweet  and  Blakely  do  not  seem  to  agree  anyhow,  but  hers  is  a  woman's 
statement."  I  had  heard  before  that  the  President  had  refused  to  ap- 
point any  woman  to  that  office,  and  I  remember  that  I  said  to  myself 
on  that  occasion,  "  I  guess  the  President  is  about  right."  I  remember 
feeling  that  way  as  1  left  the  office ;  that  is  all  I  can  remember  about  it. 

Q.  Did  she  intimate  in  any  way  at  all  or  say  that  Mr.  Blakely  had 
taken  any  advantage  of  her,  or  had  misrepresented  anything  to  her  in 
those  transactions  that  had  occurred  between  them  ?  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  time  when  yon  were  all  there  together. — A.  None  at  all.  She 
did  not  make  any  complaints  against  Mr.  Blakely  at  all  when  we  were 
all  together. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  she  regarded  that  original  transaction  at  the 
time  as  having  been  one  that  it  was  her  interest  to  make. — A.  In  her 
statement  to  me,  I  do  not  think  that  she  so  states  it.  I  think  that  she 
spoke  of  it  as  she  stated  it  to  me  in  the  first  place  as  having  been  done  out 
of  kindly  feeling  and  thinking  that  they  were  friends  altogether. 

Q.  You  mean  the  $3,000  arrangement? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
she  said  in  regard  to  that 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  about  the  original  transaction  ! — A.  She  always 
expressed  herself  as  satisfied  with  that  original  arrangement. 

Q.  She  thought  it  was  an  arrangement  to  her  advantage  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  from  her  conversations  with  you,  and  from  what  she  said  to 
you,  if  she  said  she  had  availed  herself  of  that  because  she  expected  to 
hold  office  after  the  period  when  Mr.  Blakely's  time  would  expire. — A. 
I  think  she  stated  it  to  me  in  something  like  this  wise :  perhaps  she 
might  have  said  that  Mr.  Blakely  thought  that  if  she  had  this  office  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  she  would  be  certain  to  be  appointed  her  owu 
successor,  and  she  thought  so,  too,  and  jl  remember  that  I  thought  so 
too. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  exact  truth  of  this  whole  matter,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  statement  as  nearly  as  you  can  recol- 
lect, of  the  language  that  she  used  to  you  with  reference  to  her  assump- 
tion of  this  $3,000 1 — A.  L  think  I  have  stated  it  as  fully  as  I  can. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  when  that  transaction  had  occurred  between  her 
and  Mr.  Blakely  T — A.  I  do  not  thiuk  she  went  into  anything  like  exact 
dates.   I  don't  think  I  asked  her. 
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Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  in  regard  to  the  payment  to  Mr.  Campbell — 
how  she  happened  to  make  it,  and  what  kind  of  payments  she  was  to 
make  to  him,  and  on  what  account  she  was  to  make  them  ? — A.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  trade  with  Mr.  Blakely.  I  did  not  question  her  much 
as  regards  that.  She  seemed  to  regard  that  as  all  proper,  and  taking 
the  first  part  of  that  transaction  as  a  fair  one,  as  they  both  understood  it 
to  be,  the  subsequent  payment  of  money  to  Mr.  Campbell  never,  I  think, 
was  talked  of  as  anything  wrong. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  where  the  money  went  that  yon  advanced  to 
her? — A.  I  don't  think  we  talked  about  that  much. 

Q.  But  she  paid  that  $2,100  as  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  * 
that  she  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  to  Mr.  Blakely  ! — A.  Yes ;  but 
that  had  all  occurred  before  she  told  me  anything  about  this  matter. 

Q.  Bring  that  to  your  recollection.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or 
not  she  paid  the  $3,000  in  the  same  way ! — A.  I  think  that  according  to 
her  statement  she  did  not  pay  that  in  the  same  way,  and  did  not  intend 
to,  when  she  first  made  the  payment.  According  to  Mr.  Blakely's  state- 
ment, which  was  confirmed  apparently  by  her  silence  when  he  stated  it 
to  us  all,  she  did  so  regard  it  According  to  my  recollection,  there  was 
a  total  discrepancy  between  Miss  Sweet's  statement  to  me  when  alone, 
and  Mr.  Blakely's  statement  to  Gary  and  myself,  and  Miss  Sweet's 
silence,  when  Mr.  Blakely  stated  what  appeared  to  be  substantially  his 
side  of  the,  case  in  her  presence,  apparently  confirmed  Mr.  Blakely's 
statement. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt: 

Q.  In  relation  to  that  $3,000,  did  he  make  the  same  statement  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Sweet  that  he  made  to  you  and  Mr.  Gary,  in  Miss 
Sweet's  absence  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  statement  of  the 
whole  of  these  things  was  very  full  and  particular  to  Mr.  Gary  and  my- 
self ;  I  am  certain  it  was  not  nearly  so  full  and  did  not  go  nearly  so 
much  into  particulars  before  Miss  Sweet.  It  went  into  them  enough, 
as  I  supposed,  to  confirm  his  statement. 

Q.  Did  not  he  go  into  it  with  sufficient  particularity  to  indicate  or 
show  that  that  was  his  theory  of  the  facts  in  the  case  when  you  were  all 
there  together,  after  she  was  recalled  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  did. 
He  said  enough,  taken  into  consideration  with  what  he  had  just  told 
us  before,  to  make  me  think  that  his  statement  was  confirmed. 

Q.  That  subject  was  talked  about,  then,  when  she  was  present? — A. 
The  $3,000  matter  was  talked  about,  but  he  did  not  go  into  particulars 
about  it.  I  should  say  that  he  said  that  she  assumed  that  $3,000  vol- 
untarily, perhaps  as  much  as  that ;  I  think  that  perhaps  he  did  not  go 
any  further  than  that. 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  Did  I  also  say  that  the  $2,000  that  I  had  given  her  was  given  back 
to  her  over  and  above  the  original  arrangement? — A.  I  think  you  ex- 
pressed it  as  a  gift  before  her,  and  you  expressed  the  hope  that  that 
would  end  the  matter  entirely,  and  yon  wanted  it  so  understood.  I 
think  she  said  that  she  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  would  never 
make  any  further  claim.   I  think  that  she  stated  that. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Gary's  testimony  ?— A.  I  have. 
Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  different  from  his  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
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ter ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ? — A.  My  recollection,  I  think,  is  of  different 
transactions  than  those  which  Mr.  Gary  narrates.  I  think,  as  I  remem- 
ber running  it  over,  that  the  principal  difference  between  our  testimony 
is  in  relation  to  this  $3,000  matter.  He  does  not  remember  that  Miss 
Sweet  ever  told  him  as  folly  as  she  told  me  the  particulars  of  the  $3,000 
matter.   He  puts  it  a  little  different  from  what  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Hublbut  : 

Q.  Your  first  conversation,  I  thiuk  you  stated,  was  in  April,  1875, 
about  this  transaction  with  Miss  Sweet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  she  state  to  you  what  the  original  bargain  was 
between  her  and  Mr.  Blakely  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  she  said  to  yon  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember  it — A. 
She  said  that  she  was  to  have  $1,500  a  year  salary  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  time  for  which  Mr.  Blakely's  term  would  run,  if  he  continued 
to  hold  office,  and  that  after  deducting  all  expenses,  the  balance  of  the 
net  emoluments  of  the  office  were  to  go  to  Mr.  Blakely  or  to  his  order. 

Q.  Then  the  contract  was  in  substance  that  the  cost  of  the  office  was 
first  to  be  taken  out  of  its  emoluments  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  her  salary  was  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  balance  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Blakely  te-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  in  that  conversation,  or  very  soon  after,  did  not  you  have 
some  talk  about  this  $3,000  operation  with  Miss  Sweet,  and  did  not  she 
state  in  that  conversation  to  you  that  she  had  accepted,  or  become 
liable  for  this  amount,  and  that  Mr.  Blakely  was  to  repay  her  the 
amount  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Without  anything  being  said  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  paid? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  that  connection  that  she  said  that  if  he  failed  to 
repay  it,  she  could  still  secure  herself  by  the  assets  that  would  be  left 
in  her  hands  from  the  office? — A.  I  think  I  got  that  answer  by  asking 
how  she  expected  to  secure  herself  if  he  failed  to  pay. 

Q.  Then,  is  it  not  true,  from  your  recollection  of  her  conversation, 
that  at  that  time  she  considered  this  $3,000  was  a  loan  to  Mr.  Blakely 
to  be  re-imbursed  by  him  to  herf — A.  I  thiuk  that  was  her  version  of 
the  story  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  vary  from  that  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  it  was  vary- 
ing in  not  contradicting  Mr.  Blakely. 

Q.  Then  the  interview  you  speak  of  on  the  10th  of  May,  1875,  was 
after  all  these  matters  had  occurred  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  Blakely  had  paid  in  the  $2,000  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  statement  which  he  made  was  a  brief  one  before  her,  not 
going  into  particulars  ? — A.  It  did  not  go  nearly  as  much  into  particu- 
lars as  he  did  to  Mr.  Gary  and  myself. 

Q.  The  substance  was  that  Miss  Sweet  accepted  that  transaction  as 
finished  at  that  time ;  that  was  the  end  of  it  t — A.  I  thiuk  it  went  a 
little  farther  than  that.  I  thought  that  looking  at  it  in  the  light  1  did 
then,  she  apparently  confirmed  Mr.  Blakely's  statement. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  something  about  your  figuring  up  the  amounts  which 
would  be  due  from  Mr.  Blakely ;  at  what  time  was  that  figuring  up 
done  t — A.  I  think  it  was  the  20th  or  21st  of  April. 

Q.  In  the  year  1875  ? — A.  In  1875. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  up  that  account  ? — A.  I  think  she  made  it  up 
and  sent  it  to  me,  or  handed  it  to  me  when  I  came  to  her  office.  I  asked 
her  to  make  up  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
office,  and  she  made  them  up,  showing  how  much  the  office  had  paid 
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for  the  year.  Then  I  asked  her  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  moneys 
she  had  paid  to  or  for  Mr.  Blakely.  She  set  those  in  another  column. 
Then,  I  think,  I  deducted  one  from  the  other,  and  made  this  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  w  hat  the  items  were  that  went  into  the  debit  against 
Mr.  Blakely  in  this  account  f — A.  I  can  state  that  there  were  the 
moneys  paid  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  That  was  $2,100! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  then  there  was  $3,000.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  there  were  other  moneys,  but  I  cannot  state 
that  positively. 

Q.  You  have  no  copy  of  that  account  J — A.  I  have  no  copy  of  that 
account. 

Q.  And  upon  footing  up  that  account,  what  amount  was  found  to  be 
due  from  Blakely  to  him? — A.  Either  $2,500  or  $4,000.  I  think  the 
difference  was  as  to  whether  she  was  to  be  allowed  her  salary  or  not. 

Q.  Then  you  stated  your  account  on  the  double  basis  that  if  she  were 
allowed  her  salary  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the  office,  that  would 
make  it  $4,000,  and  if  that  $1,500  was  to  be  counted  in  the  expenses  of 
the  office,  and  not  paid  to  her,  it  would  be  $2,500  ? — A.  I  think  that  was 
the  $1,500  difference.  I  am  not  positive  that  that  was  the  difference, 
but  there  was  some  difference  of  $1,500,  and  my  present  recollection  is 
that  that  is  what  caused  the  difference,  whether  she,  having  herself  a 
chief  clerk  in  the  office,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  salary  of  $1,500. 

Q.  Has  Miss  Sweet  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  this  matter 
ever  admitted  to  you  that  this  $3,000  was  assumed  by  her  as  her  personal 
debt  without  any  recourse  from  Mr.  Blakely  ? — A.  Unless  her  silence  at 
that  time  could  be  construed  into  an  admission,  she  has  not. 

Q.  Did  not  she  contend  exactly  the  reverse  when  she  made  her  state- 
ment to  you  ? — A.  I  think  so,  in  the  first  statement. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  this  meeting  on  the  10th  of  May,  1875  f — 
A.  I  think  that  they  both  wanted  me  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Blakely  come  to  be  in  Chicago  f — A.  On  the  22d  of 
April,  1875, 1  got  a  note  from  Miss  Sweet  saying  that  Mr.  Blakely  was 
coming  to  Chicago,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  that  she  wished 
I  would  see  him  and  learn  all  the  facts,  or  something  like  that,  and  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gary  asking  him  if  he  would  not  be  there  at  the  same 
time.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  and  when  he  did  come 
either  Mr.  Gary  notified  me,  or  Miss  Sweet  notified  me,  and  I  was 
present. 

Q.  What  was  there  settled  between  the  parties  at  that  time  ? — A.  I 
think  it  was  the  renewal  of  the  $2,000  note.  I  had  forgotten  about 
that.   I  never  knew  much  about  these  note  transactions  anyhow. 

Q.  That  was  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  t — A.  I  think  so  now.  I 
think  perhaps  that  was  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  that  meeting  was  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
thing  should  stand  as  it  was  ? — A.  That  that  uote  shonld  be  hers  abso- 
lutely and  the  settlement  should  be  a  finality. 

Q.  The  agreement  was  that  they  should  call  the  thing  even  and  dune 
with  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  both  parties  should  be  satisfied,  and  forever 
hold  theio  peace. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  You  have  made  your  statement  very  clear  except  on  one  point,  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  You  state  at  a  meeting  between 
you  and  Miss  Sweet,  she  left  a  very  clear  impression  upon  your  mind 
that  the  $3,000  she  assumed  or  receipted  for  only  until  Mr.  Blakely 
would  repay  it  to  her?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  a  meetiug  at  which  you  were  all  four  together,  you  say  that  Mr. 
Blakely  in  her  presence  made  his  statement  of  this  transaction,  bat  not 
so  full  in  regard  to  details  as  he  had  to  yon  and  Mr.  Gary  in  Miss  Sweet's 
absence,  and  your  recollection  is  not  very  distinct  as  to  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Blakely  in  her  presence  when  he  came  to  repeat  the  trans- 
action ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  impression,  since  you  fail  to  recollect  the  language,  was 
made  upon  your  mind  at  that  time  in  regard  to  her  assuming  absolutely 
this  $2,000  f — A.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  that  Mr. 
Blakely's  statement  was  correct.  I  went  away  from  that  interview  so  be- 
lieving, and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  Blakely,  that  she  did  assume 
absolutely  the  $3,000,  just  as  Mr.  Blakely  has  stated  it. 

Q.  That  impression  was  made  upon  your  mind  by  her  simply  remain- 
ing quiet  and  not  saying  anything? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  enough, 
although  not  enough  to  absolutely  confirm  all  that  he  said  before,  to 
partially  contradict  her,  and  she  let  it  go  by  in  silence,  and  I  took  that 
for  a  confirmation  of  his  whole  statement.  He  said  enough  to  contra- 
dict, at  any  rate,  her  statement  to  me. 

Q.  Then  the  impression  was  left  on  your  mind  not  by  anything  said 
by  Miss  Sweet,  but  by  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Blakely,  and  not  contra- 
dicted by  Miss  Sweet? — A.  By  what  was  not  contradicted  by  Miss 
Sweet.  Indeed,  I  think  she  was  asked  if  that  was  substantially  true, 
and  she  said,  "  Probably,  nearly  so."  She  did  not  absolutely  say  it  was 
true,  but  she  said  that  it  was  pretty  nearly  the  fact.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Then  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Blakely  to  Miss  Sweet,  you  under- 
stand at  that  time,  from  the  conversation  in  presence  of  both  of  them, 
was  made  as  a  sort  of  donation  by  Mr.  Blakely  to  Miss  Sweet  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  I  thought  he  was  very  generous  in  making  it,  and  so  ex- 
pressed myself,  and  have  said  so  several  times,  np  to  the  time  I  was 
summoned  here. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut: 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Miss  Sweet  with  reference  to  the 
$3,000  transaction  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Does  it  correspond  substantially  with  the  statement  she  made  to 
you  originally? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

By  Miss  Sweet  : 

Q.  Did  yon  read  that  statement  of  miue  before  you  were  summoned 
by  this  committee  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  expressed  an  opinion  before  you  read  that  state- 
ment, that  I  had  been  unjust  to  Mr.  Blakely  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ex- 
pressed it  in  that  way,  but  perhaps  it  amounted  to  the  same  thiug.  I 
expressed  my  opinion  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  did  Mr.  Blakely  an  injustice,  and  expressed  that  opin- 
ion to  my  friends  very  freely,  i 

Q.  That  was  before  you  read  my  testimony  ? — A.  That  was  before  I 
had  read  your  testimony,  or  before  I  had  heard  any  explanation  from 
you  of  any  of  the  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 
Q.  You  expressed  that  opinion  from  your  knowledge  of  the  case  as 
you  had  derived  it  from  the  parties  and  as  you  have  detailed  it  here  ? — 
A.  I  expressed  it,  supposing  that  in  the  interview  that  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Blakely,  Gary,  and  myself,  his  story  was  confirmed  by  Miss 
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Sweet.  I  always  regarded  that  as,  to  use  a  common  slang  expression, 
the  14  true  story." 

Q.  Having  that  knowledge  in  your  possession  when  you  read  the  re- 
port, you  expressed  the  opinion  that  that  report,  as  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  did  Mr.  Blakely  injustice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  expressed  that 
opinion. 

By  Mr.  HUBLBUT : 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gary,  stated  that  Miss 
Sweet  had,  in  any  interview  prior  to  the  interview  between  the  four  per- 
sons referred  to  heretofore,  stated  to  you  that  she  had  assumed  the 
$3,000  temporarily  t — A.  I  think  I  never  did ;  Mr.  Gary  having  first 
mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  and  I  supposing  that  he  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  I  did,  I  never  vouchsafed  to  give  him  any  informa- 
tion, but  always  went  to  him  to  know  about  the  subject.  I  think  I 
never  mentioned  that  thing  to  Mr.  Gary  at  all.  I  had  expressed  myself 
to  Mr.  Gary,  before  he  did  so  to  me,  that  the  committee  had  done  an  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Blakely  if  the  newspaper  reports  were  true. 

Q.  Did  yon  communicate  to  him  what  Miss  Sweet  had  testified  to 
you  J— A.  I  think  I  never  did. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  The  chairman  asked  you  what  this  account  that  was  made  up  and 
submitted  to  you  by  Miss  Sweet  was  composed  of,  and  you  have  stated 
that  it  was  composed  on  the  one  side  of  the  emoluments  or  profits  of  the 
office,  and  on  the  other  of  the  moneys  paid  to  or  on  account  of  Mr. 
Blakely,  and  you  think  that  there  were  probably  some  other  items,  but 
you  cannot  recollect  as  to  what  they  were ;  now,  in  making  up  that  ac- 
count as  to  the  expenses  of  the  office,  state  whether  or  not  she  embraced 
in  them  an  item  for  a  chief  clerk  in  addition  to  a  compensation  to  her- 
self.— A.  I  think  she  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  thatf — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
amount  of  it  was.  I  think  she  will  know.  My  present  recollection, 
though  I  will  not  be  positive  about  it,  is  that  that  was  the  $1,500.  I 
think  that  I  suggested  to  her  that  he  having  paid  her  $1,500  salary  as  a 
chief  clerk,  and  she  having  employed  some  one  else  as  a  chief  clerk, 
perhaps  he  would  object  to  that  allowance,  and  she  said,  well,  she  would 
be  very  glad  if  she  could  get  it  settled  without  that  I  am  not  positive 
that  that  was  the  $1,500,  but  that  is  my  best  recollection  of  it  to-day. 

Q.  Was  not  the  original  understanding,  as  you  got  it  from  both  of 
these  parties,  that  the  office  was  to  be  conducted,  she  being  the  chief 
clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  just  as  she  had  formerly  been  ! — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  perhaps  explicitly  stated,  but  I  rather  considered  it 
amounted  to  that,  because  the  arrangement  was  that  she  was  to  receive 
a  chief  clerk's  salary,  although  she  was  not  prohibited,  as  I  understood 
it,  from  hiring  such  clerks  as  she  saw  fit. 

Q.  It  was  contemplated  that  she  should  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chief  clerk  T — A.  I  suppose  so,  but  that  is  only  supposition  on  my  part, 
and  therefore  the  statement  was  made  up  in  this  double  way,  so  that  if 
Mr.  Blakely  objected  to  paying  her  this  $1,500,  she  would  receive  but 
$2,500,  and  if  he  was  willing  to  pay  her  the  $1,500  there  would  be  $4,000 
due  her.  I  supposed,  until  I  met  Mr. Blakely,  there  was  no  dispute  about 
this  account,  and  that  it  was  a  question  simply  whether  he  should  pay 
her  $4,000  or  $2,500. 

Q.  What  was  said  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  office,  as  she  had 
been  conducting  it,  by  Mr.  Blakely  to  you  and  Mr.  Gary,  and  communi- 
cated by  you  and  Mr.  Gary  to  Miss  Sweet !— -A.  Mr.  Blakely  claimed 
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that  she  bad  been  running  the  office  more  expensively  than  he  did,  and 
then  it  did  not  yield  as  much  income,  but  I  think  he  did  not  go  into  that 
before  Miss  Sweet. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  it  to  her  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did,  but 
before  that  time  we  had  gone  over  the  expenses  of  the  office,  in  this 
formal  interview  with  her,  to  see  how  she  could  cut  down  the  expenses, 
and  she  said  she  had  had  many  extra  expenses  in  getting  up  the  books, 
bat  in  future  she  would  reduce  the  expenses  and  change  the  office, 
which  she  did  immediately,  and  reduced  the  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  parties  themselves  mutually  understood 
the  profits  of  the  office  would  be  from  any  statement  of  hers  T — A.  I 
think  she  stated  to  me  that  she  supposed  the  profits  of  the  office  would 
be  considerably  more  than  they  were ;  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  law, 
which,  though  apparently  a  small  change,  made,  I  think,  some  $1,500 
difference  in  the  receipts  of  the  office. 

Q.  So  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office  were  not  as  great  as  she  anti- 
cipated they  would  be  when  she  took  charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  as  they 
both  anticipated,  I  think. 

JOSIAH  L.  LOMBARD. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  1876. 

Ada  C.  Sweet  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Question.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Blakely's  tes- 
timony 1 — Answer.  I  have ;  and  1  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
statement  which  may  save  some  time  in  this  examination.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  carefully  read  all  the  testimony  given  by  me  before 
this  committee  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  true,  and 
that  I  could  not  conscientiously  make  any  changes  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found,  or  have  you  in  your  possession,  any  memo- 
randa by  which  you  can  refresh  your  recollection  with  regard  to  any  of 
these  transactions  you  have  testified  to  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memoranda  with  regard  to  any  money  matters  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Blakely  1 — A.  I  have  no  memoranda.  The  books 
at  the  pension-office  show  the  transaction  in  regard  to  the  $3,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memoranda  in  regard  to  private  transactions  be- 
tween you  and  him  f — A.  In  regard  to  a  loan  that  I  made  to  Mr.  Blakely 
I  have  a  certified  copy  of  a  check.  I  gave  him  a  Government  check  for 
$400.  I  anticipated  that  that  matter  would  be  brought  up,  and  so  I 
have  had  a  copy  of  it  made,  with  the  indorsements. 

Q.  Having  refreshed  your  memory  about  this  memorandum,  be  kind 
enough  to  state  to  the  committee  what  was  the  date  at  which  you  let 
him  have  that  money.— A.  The  date  of  the  check,  I  believe,  is  the  21st 
of  May,  1874.  There  was  no  demand  made  on  me,  but  Mr.  Blakely  was 
in  town,  and  he  came  in  and  said  he  wanted  some  money,  and  would  I 
let  him  have  $400,  and  he  would  return  it  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to 
Saint  Paul.  I  gave  him  a  check  on  the  United  States  Treasury  for  $400, 
payable  to  his  order. 

Q.  That  was  a  loan,  was  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  loan. 

Q.  Is  that  the  $400  with  regard  to  which  you  testified  that  it  was  an 
amount  that  he  had  obtained  from  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 
That  is  the  only  $400  that  he  ever  received  from  me. 

Q.  Has  that  amount  ever  been  repaid  T — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 
Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  $400  was  a  loan  from  you  to  Mr.  Blakely  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  check  represents  the  amount  you  lent  to  him  ! — A.  I 
gave  him  a  check,  payable  to  his  order,  for  $400,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  certified  copy : 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss : 

I,  F.  M.  Blount,  general  teller  in  the  United  States  sub  treasury  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  pension-checK  No.  15325,  now  in  my 
possession : 

f  No.  15325.   No  stamp  required.  ] 

[United  States  agency  for  paying  pensions.]   (Eagle,  &c.) 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Chicago,  May  21,  1874. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  D.  Blakely  four  hundred  dollars. 

$ioo: 

ADA  C.  SWEET, 
United  States  Pension- Agent. 

[Indorsed.]        .  r- 

/1£'5A        D.  BLAKELY. 
A.  WEST,  Cashier.  & 

[Stamp.] 

Asst.  treas.  U.  S.— Paid  May  22d,  1 674.  Chicago. 

P.  M.  BLOUNT. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  third  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1 676. 

PHILIP  A.  HOYNE, 
United  States  Commissioner,  Western  District  of  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut  : 

Q.  State  as  distinctly  as  possible  whether  or  not,  in  your  origiual  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Blakely  for  succeeding  to  this  office,  the  $1,500  of  your 
salary  was  to  be  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the  office. — A.  I  so  un- 
derstood it ;  that  it  should  be  counted  in  with  the  regular  expenses  of 
the  office. 

Q.  Then  his  net  proceeds  to  come  from  that  office  would  consist  of  the 
proceeds,  less  the  regular  expenses  of  the  office  and  the  $1,500  salary 
for  yonrself  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  your  accounts  during  that  year  so  as  to  know 
how  much  your  office  netted  you  t — A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  net  ? — A.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

Q.  After  deducting  what? — A.  After  deducting  all  the  expenses — not 
my  salary,  however. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  $1,500  salary. — A.  No,  sir;  that  includes 
the  $2,000  that  I  paid  Mr.  Blakely  for  the  books,  &c. 

Q.  What  are  the  proceeds,  less  only  the  necessary  yearly  expenses  of 
the  office  f— A.  Then  you  must  add  that  $2,000  right  to  the  $3,550. 
That  would  be  $5,550,  but  in  the  understanding  between  me  and  him  I 
did  not  expect  that  under  our  agreement  I  was  to  pay  him  this  $2,000, 
because  if  that  were  so  I  could  not  possibly  have  made  that  amount  of 
money  out  of  the  office.  I  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  $2,000 
to  him,  and  I  had  to  return  it.  I  did  not  understand  that  I  was  to  pay, 
in  addition  to  this  $2,000,  everything  I  earned  over  and  above. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  letters  or  memoranda  relating  to  the  trans- 
action with  regard  to  this  $3,000,  or  the  deficit  assumed? — A.  No ;  I  have 
found  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Blakely  to  me  in  October,  1874,  from  Ver- 
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mont,  at  the  time  that  the  deficiency  was  discovered,  and  when  I  was 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  money  to  make  it  up.  That  is  the  only  letter  I 
can  find. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  reply  to  my  telegram 
asking  him  for  $3,000,  the  amount  of  his  deficiency.  I  have  already  in 
my  previous  examination  given  you  his  telegrams.  At  that  time  I  had 
no  idea  that  I  had  the  letter,  bat  I  have  found  it  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Bradford,  October  3,  1874. 

My  Dear  Miss  Sweet:  I  see  you  are  in  a  peck  of  troubles,  but  I  trust  without  any  real 
occasion.  I  have  telegraphed  Baker,  who  is  too  good  a  friend  of  mine  and  yours  to  prose- 
cute his  inquiries  further  than  I  request.  The  result  will  be,  probably,  that  he  will  detail  me 
to  go  through  your  office.  If  he  does  that,  then  look  out  for  breakers .'  You  know  how  re- 
lentlessly I  should  treat  you ! 

I  sign  my  name  to  the  back  of  this  so  that  you  can  fill  up  over  it  with  whatever  you  wish, 
though  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  use  my  check.  Do  not  have  one  moment's 
fear,  nowever ;  for  even  if  Lockey  goes  through  your  office  carefully,  it  is  no  matter.  I  have 
explained  all  to  Baker  thin  morning,  and  he  will  stick  by  us  just  as  a  good  friend  always 
sticks  by.  I  shall  go  right  to  Washington  from  here  if  necessary.  I  start  for  New  York, 
any  way,  on  Monday  morning ;  you  can  telegraph  me  there  for  a  day  or  two,  care  Grand 
Central  Hotel. 

I  am  dreadfully  sorry  you  have  been  worried  so.  I  only  regret  that  you  do  not  know  as 
well  as  I  do  how  little  cause  there  is  for  it.  I  shall  stick  right  to  the  case  until  I  hear  by 
telegraph  that  all  is  right. 

Ever  and  affectionately, 

D.  B. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  blank  check  in  that  letter  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  re- 
ceived a  blank  sheet  of  paper  with  Mr.  Blakely's  name  signed  on  one 
side,  just  as  if  he  had  signed  his  name  there.  [Illustrating  with  half  a 
sheet  of  note-paper.]   That  is  the  blank  he  refers  to  in  his  telegram. 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now  to  one  other  item — in  regard  to 
the  original  assumption,  on  your  part,  of  this  $3,000  deficiency.  Do 
you  desire  to  make  any  change  at  all  in  the  testimony  you  have  already 
given  on  that  subject  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Having  had  your  memory  refreshed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Blakely,  do  we  understand  you  still  to  insist  that  that  $3,000  was  sim- 
ply a  loan,  to  be  repaid  at  the  time  that  it  was  assumed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time  Mr.  Lockey  was  at  your  office,  state  the  facts 
with  regard  to  this  transaction  to  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  I  stated 
that  I  had  assumed  this  indebtedness  for  Mr.  Blakely,  at  his  request, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  not  my  indebtedness. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  different  statement  from  that  to  any  per- 
sons f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
May,  at  your  office  in  Chicago.  Prior  to  that  interview  that  took  place 
there,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lombard  about  your  af- 
fairs?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  that  conversation,  did  you  tell  him  with  regard  to  this 
$3,000  ?— A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  assumed  that  $3,000  for  Mr.  Blakely 
until  he  could  raise  the  money,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
raise  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  repay  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  also  tell  him  whether  he  had  repaid  it  or  not  up  to  that 
time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  upon  that  subject  f — A.  I  told  him  he  had 
uot  yet  repaid  it. 

Q.  What  took  place,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  at  the  meeting  there 
at  your  office  when  Mr.  Blakely  was  preseut,  and  what  was  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  t 

The  Witness.  Do  yon  waut  me  to  tell  exactly  what  took  place ! 
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Q.  Tell  it  as  nearly  as  yon  can. — A.  Mr.  Blakely  came  down  there  to 
get  his  note  for  $2,000  renewed,  and  I  wished  to  consult  with  Mr.  Lom- 
bard and  Mr.  Gary,  and  they  came  and  I  left  my  private  office  for  a 
little  while,  and  those  gentlemen  talked  matters  over.  When  I  came 
back,  Mr.  Blakely  said  he  wished  to  give  a  statement,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  perfect  understanding.  To  account  for  my  action  at  this  time,  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  some  time,  to  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  testimony. 
I  will  tell  you,  then,  that  on  the  13th  of  November  the  money  was 
raised,  Mr.  Blakely  giving  me  a  note  for  $2,000  and  I  giving  him  a 
check  for  $2,000  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  Treasury.  In  order 
to  raise  the  money  on  it,  I  had  to  indorse  this  note  of  Mr.  Blakely's.  I 
have  to  confess  my  ignorance  at  that  time  in  regard  to  a  note.  I  sup- 
posed then  it  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  first  drawer,  and  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  assuming  a  responsibility  to  pay  that  note  by  indorsing 
it.  However,  as  it  was  not  paid,  and  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  it 
from  Mr.  Blakely,  I  commenced,  along  when  the  note  was  coming  due, 
to  fear  that  I  should  have  to  pay  it,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Blakely,  and 
finally  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  very 
anxious  that  the  note  should  not  come  up  to  Saint  Paul  to  be  paid.  I 
have  that  letter.  The  letter  I  received  from  him  simply  says  that  he 
could  not  meet  this  payment,  and  he  wished  me  to  renew  the  note. 
Well,  I  was  getting  frightened  about  it.  I  was  afraid  that  I  would  have 
to  pay  this  $2,000  after  all;  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Gary,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
had  indorsed  a  note  and  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  to  pay  it,  aud  I  asked 
him  what  I  ought  to  do  about  it.  He  said  that  of  course  I  might  be 
made  responsible  for  it.  I  asked  him  then  to  go  to  Saint  Paul  and  see 
the  other  indorsers  on  the  note,  and  see  if  they  would  pay  it  He  went 
up  there  and  saw  those  gentlemen,  and  they  told  him  if  he  would  ex- 
tend it  for  60  days  they  would  pay  it  when  it  came  on.  Under  that  ar- 
rangement it  would  come  due  in  April.  In  April  they  had  it  renewed 
again,  and  in  May  Mr.  Blakely  wished  it  to  be  renewed  for  30  days 
more,  and  said  he  would  then  certainly  pay  it,  and  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  hear  of  it  after  that  time.  I  had  been  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  all  this  while,  so  that  on  this  day,  when  Mr.  Blakely,  Mr. 
Lombard,  and  Mr.  Gary  came  to  the  office  my  whole  mind  was 
bent  on  getting  the  $2,000.  I  thought  if  I  could  get  that  back  I  should 
be  very  fortunate.  I  thought  it  was  slipping  out  of  my  fingers,  and  if  I 
could  only  get  it  back,  I  would  be  perfectly  contented  to  let  matters  rest ; 
so  I  was  not  inclined  to  say  anything  in  contradiction  at  that  time  to 
Mr.  Blakely,  and  when  he  made  his  statement  before  me,  I  was  consoious 
that  he  was  putting  the  very  best  appearance  on  his  actions,  as  we  all 
of  us  always  do,  and  I  was  willing  that  he  should  do  so.  I  cannot  re- 
member what  his  statement  was  in  regard  to  this  $3,000,  but  I  can  posi- 
tively swear  that  he  did  not  say  that  I  assumed  it  as  a  finality,  and  that 
he  did  not  in  any  way  intimate  it,  because,  if  he  had,  it  would  have 
startled  me  very  much.  But  I  was  ashamed  of  my  part  in  this  whole 
transaction,  and  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  get  it  out  of  my  mind, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  make  any  more  trouble,  lest  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  my  having  to  pay  this  $2,000  note  in  the  end.  For  that  reason, 
I  sat  there  and  said  nothing  whatever  to  Mr.  Blakely's  statements,  and 
at  the  end,  when  I  was  asked  if  it  was  true,  I  said,  "  Yes.  substantially,'' 
or  "  That  is  just  about  how  it  was." 

Q.  Then  at  that  time  your  object  was  to  close  up  this  matter,  and  get 
rid  of  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  accepted  that  as  the  end  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  that  day  that 
I  should  never  hear  of  it  again,  and  I  was  very  much  in  hopes  that  I  never 
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would.  It  had  been  a  terrible  trial  to  me.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  it 
out  of  the  way,  and  was  willing  that  Mr.  Blakely  should  put  the  very 
best  construction  on  his  acts,  and  was  willing  to  do  so  myself. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  at  all  at  that  time  waive  or  abandon  the  opinion 
you  had  of  the  transaction  from  your  recollection  of  the  facts',  did  you  ? — 
A.  That  was  impossible. 
By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  you  assumed  to  pay  this  $3,000,  did  you  wish 
to  be  understood,  or  did  you  understand  yourself,  that  you  had  abso- 
lutely assumed  to  pay  it,  without  ever  looking  to  Mr.  Blakely  for  it  again? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  whenever  I  have  said  that  I  assumed  this  $3,000  debt,  I 
have  always  told  the  executors  of  this  estate,  or  at  least  meant  them  to 
understand,  that  they  were  to  look  to  me  for  this  payment.  I  was  afraid 
I  could  not  get  the  money  if  I  said  they  were  to  look  to  anybody  else  for 
it,  and  I  meant,  of  course,  that  the  Government  should  be  perfectly  safe 
in  it,  so  I  simply  said  to  him  that  my  accounts  were  short  and  I  wanted 
some  money,  but  I  did  not  go  into  particulars  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  the  four  of  you  were  present,  and  when  Mr. 
Blakely  talked  about  your  assuming  this  $3,000,  did  you  understand  him 
to  mean  that  you  had  assumed  it  as  a  finality  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  so  understood  it,  would  you  have  remained  quiet  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  used  the  word  "  assumed,"  in  conversation  with  these 
gentlemen  or  anybody  else  in  regard  to  this  $3,000,  what  did  you  mean 
by  it  f — A.  I  meant  that  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  paj'ing  that 
money  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Q.  And  that  yon  in  person  would  look  to  Blakely  for  it  ? — A.  Yes. 
When  I  said  that  I  assumed  it,  I  mean  tthatl  was  responsible  to  the 
Government  for  that  money.  That  was  always  in  my  mind,  and  at  all 
times,  and  I  did  not  say  who  I  looked  to  for  the  money,  but,  of  course, 
I  meant  to  pay  it  myself,  and  get  it  from  Mr.  Blakely  if  I  could.  When 
I  said  to  any  one  that  I  had  assumed  that  $3,000, 1  meant  that  I  was 
responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  $3,000. 
By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  I  would  ask,  you  having  seen  Mr.  Gary's  testimony,  whether 
there  is  any  correction  you  desire  to  make  about  your  commnnicating 
these  facts  to  any  friends  T — A.  I  remember  telling  Mr.  Gary  in  the  first 
part  of  June  or  July,  in  1874,  that  I  did  not  have  nearly  as  much  money 
as  I  was  supposed  to  have ;  that  I  had  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Blakely  by  which  I  received  only  $1,500  a  year,  and  for  that  reason 
they  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  had  not  more  money.  I  said  that 
because  I  had  been  making  some  demands  on  them  for  myself.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  thiuk  I  went  iuto  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  to  auy  person  anything  about  these  transac- 
tions with  Blakely,  or  either  of  them,  until  after  they  were  completed  f 
— A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  (did  not  consult  any  of  your  friends  at  all  during  the 
time  of  the  making  of  these  contracts,  nor  did  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  them  about  the  matter  until  those  contracts  were  completed  t — 
A.  No, sir. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 
Q.  In  regard  to  the  $3,000,  did  you  volunteer  to  receipt  for  that,  or 
assume  it  as  a  finality,  or  did  he  ask  you  to  receipt  for  it  Y — A.  He  asked 
me  to  receipt  for  it. 
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Q.  It  was  at  his  suggestion,  then,  that  you  receipted  for  it  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  this  matter  to 
Mr.  Gary  f — A.  I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  went  into  the  matter  and 
told  him  all  about  it — or  a  great  deal  about  it  rather  for  I  nsver  told  him 
all  about  it — was  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  October,  1874. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  transaction  betweeu  you  and  Mr. 
Blakely  ? — A.  About  four  months,  perhaps  five. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  that  was  the  first  time  that  you  men- 
tioned the  matter  at  all  to  him  ! — A.  That  was  the  first  time  I  told  him 
that  I  had  assumed  this  amount,  or  receipted  for  it. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  at 
all? — A.  October. 

Q.  Wheu  did  you  first  tell  Mr.  Gary  about  the  arrangement  between 
you  and  Mr.  Blakely  t — A.  I  told  him  that  we  had  an  arrangement  along 
in  the  summer  sometime,  June  or  July. 

Q.  Soon  after  it  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  keeping  this  matter  secret  from  your  friends,  what 
was  said  between  you  and  Mr.  Blakely  in  that  regard  f — A.  Mr.  Blake- 
ly represented  the  propriety  of  keeping  quiet  about  it.  He  said  it 
would  be  misunderstood  ;  that  people  would  think  there  was  some  wrong 
arrangement,  and  that  it  was  a  good  deal  better  that  it  should  be  kept 
entirely  secret ;  that  persons  might  hear  part  of  it,  and  theu  it  would  be 
misrepresented,  and  it  was  very  much  better  in  every  way  that  I 
should  say  nothing  whatever  to  any  one  about  it,  and  theu  there 
would  be  no  danger. 

By  Mr.  Huelbut  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state  ? — A.  I  saw  that 
some  questions  were  asked  from  Mr.  Gary  about  the  check  that  they  gave 
me  in  October.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  they  gave  me  a  check  for  $3,000 
in  October,  and  I  testified  that  I  only  had  paid  $2,000.  After  Mr.  Lockey 
had  completed  the  examination  of  my  office,  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  while 
I  was  telegraphing  and  writing  to  Mr.  Blakely  in  Vermont,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Gary,  and  told  him  I  had  to  raise  money  to  meet  this  deficiency.  I 
did  not  know  of  any  one  who  would  come  to  my  relief,  and  Mr.  Lockey 
had  told  me  that  I  must  deposit  the  amount  in  order  that  he  could  report 
that  I  was  all  right.  I  therefore  went  and  got  this  $3,000  through  Mr. 
Gary,  and  had  managed  to  borrow  $1,000  if  they  would  not  allow  me  to 
carry  this  one  thousand  also,  as  I  hoped  they  would,  so  that  when  Mr. 
Lockey  came  back  I  would  have  it  ready.  I  deposited  it  in  my  bank 
the  6th  of  October,  and  had  it  ready;  but  when  Mr.  Blakely  came,  1 
wanted  to  see  if  he  would  not  pay  j  so  I  told  him  I  could  not  raise  more 
than  $1,000  or  $2,000.  Then  he  said  he  would  raise  half  and  I  half  j 
he  would  raise  $2,000  and  I  would  raise  $2,000,  and  I  retained  the  other 
$1,000  I  got  through  Mr.  Gary  for  my  own  purposes. 

Q.  That  last  transaction  was  in  November  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought 
I  would  mention  it,  as  I  saw  there  was  a  little  trouble  made  about  my 
receiving  $3,000  and  not  paying  more  than  $2,000. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Gary  is  correct  in  his  statement  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
check  is  for  $3,000,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  1874,  payable  on  my  order. 

By  Mr.  De  Bolt  : 

Q.  And  you  were  mistaken  as  to  the  amount  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not 
mistaken ;  I  used  only  $2,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficiency. 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  What  experience  had  yon  had  ia  this  pension  office  before  you  be- 
came the  agent  yourself  f — A.  I  was  my  father's  chief  clerk  for  about 
nine  months,  managing  the  agency  entirely,  keeping  its  accounts,  sign- 
ing his  checks,  and  hiring  clerks  and  paying  them  off,  always  under  his 
immediate  supervision,  aud  always  going  to  him  for  advice  in  all  cases 
and  at  all  times. 

Q.  You  were,  then,  familiar  with  the  office  and  the  manner  of  discharg- 
ing its  duties  ? — A.  1  would  state,  further,  that  I  was  also  chief  clerk  for 
Mr.  Blakely  for  about  nine  months,  performing  the  same  duties  for  him 
that  I  had  performed  for  my  father. 

Q.  Then  you  were  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the  office,  were  you  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  familiar  with  the  expenses  aud  income  of  the  office,  were 
you! — A.  Ye8,8ir. 

Q.  Your  experieuce  had  enabled  you  to  know  what  it  cost  to  carry  on 
the  office  and  what  its  receipts  were  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  t"he  ex- 
penses and  income  were  in  my  father's  time,  really,  nor  do  I  know  what 
they  were  exactly  in  Mr.  Blakely's  time. 

Q.  But  yon  had  all  the  means  at  your  command,  and  such  experience 
as  enabled  yon  to  know  what  the  profits  of  the  office  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  according  to  your  best  recollection,  were  the  profits  of  the 
office  daring  the  time  you  had  its  management ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  profits  were ;  I  did  not  keep  any  regnlar  account ;  I  kept  an 
account  from  month  to  month,  and  as  much  as  was  due  Mr.  Blakely  I 
would  send  to  him,  month  by  month ;  I  never  figured  up  how  much 
Mr.  Blakely  received  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  took  the  office  what  were  the  profits  of  that  office 
supposed  to  be  T  What  did  you  and  Mr.  Blakely  calculate  it  at  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  made  any  calculation  of  that  kind  at  all ;  I  sup- 
pose there  was  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  profit  above  my 
expenses. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  talked  over  between  you  and  Mr.  Blakely  at  the 
time! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  amount  was  mentioned  be- 
tween ns. 

Q.  Which  of  you  were  more  familiar  with  the  office  and  its  proceeds, 
you  or  Mr.  Blakely  ? — A.  I  was  more  familiar  with  the  office,  and  he 
was  more  familiar  with  the  proceeds.  I  had  done  the  work,  and  he  had 
received  the  money. 

Q.  Which  of  you  knew  the  most  about  what  the  office  would  pro- 
duce !— A.  1  never  knew  how  much  Mr.  Blakely  did  receive  while  I  was 
there. 

Q.  You  paid  it  over  to  him,  however  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  he  had  so 
many  fees  charged  on  such  and  such  a  month,  and  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  month,  he  had  so  much  due.  He  used  to  send  over 
word  to  me  that  he  wanted  some  money.  We  had  always  something 
on  hand,  and  I  would  send  the  money  over  to  him.  I  never  knew  how 
much  he  received,  or  how  much  my  father  received  from  that  office. 

Q.  But  your  opportunities  to  know  what  the  office  would  produce 
per  annum  were  greater  than  his. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Because  he  received  the  money. 

Q.  But  you  kept  the  books  f — A.  I  had  never  settled  in  my  own  mind 
how  much  Mr.  Blakely  received. 

Q.  You  knew,  however,  generally  what  the  office  produced  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  had  an  idea  what  it  ought  to  produce. 
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Q.  You  became  an  applicant  for  the  office  yourself,  did  yon  ! — A.  Yesr 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  occupant  of  it  at  the  time  yon  became  an  appli- 
cant t — A.  Mr.  Blakely. 

Q.  Failing  in  that  application/ this  arrangement  that  he  and  yon  have 
stated  was  made  between  him  and  yout — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  in  making  that  arrangement  t 

The  Witness.  What  arrangement  T 

Q.  The  arrangement  that  yon  did  make  with  Mr.  Blakely  T — A.  My 
motive  was  to  get  the  place,  and  make  some  money  for  myself. 

Q.  Yon  wanted  to  make  certain  of  getting  the  place  after  his  term  of 
office  had  expired  ? — A.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  certainty,  bat  I  thought 
mere  was  a  good  prospect  of  that. 

Q.  And  yon  wanted  to  make  it  as  sure  as  yon  could  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
certainly. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  your  motives  in  making  this  arrangement,  was  it 
not  f — A.  I  took  the  risks  of  keeping  the  office.  I  thought  if  I  had  it 
once  given  to  me,  I  would  probably  keep  it. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  considerations  that  moved  you  to  make  this 
arrangement  t — A.  I  presume  so ;  I  do  not  remember  its  being  a  very 

nt  consideration,  because  I  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  very  great 
>t. 

Q.  Then  there  was  another  motive  in  the  fact  that  you  got  an 
increased  salary,  was  there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blakely  pursuade  you  or  coax  you  to  go  into  this  arrange- 
ment, or  was  it  entirely  satisfactory  to  you  to  go  into  sueh  an  arrange- 
ment T — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Blakely  use  any  undue  persuasion  to  induce  you  to  go 
into  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  T — A.  I  regard  yonr  questions  as  very 
much  out  of  place.  I  never  have  said  anything  that  would  give  any 
such  an  impression.   In  my  testimony,  on  page  2, 1  state  as  follows : 

He  said,  too,  that,  so  far  as  lie  was  concerned,  he  wonld  be  glad  to  resign  ;  that  he 
was  very  much  iu  debt ;  that  he  had  failed  in  Chicago,  and  he  wanted  to  get  away. 
He  also  said  that  he  had  the  offer  of  a  very  fine  position  in  Saint  Paul,  on  the  staff  of 
a  newspaper  there,  and  that  he  wonld  resign  in  a  moment  if  be  could.  In  a  few  days 
after  that  he  came  to  see  me  again ;  it  was  two  or  three  days  after,  I  cannot  remember 
which.  This  was  in  the  first  part  of  March.  He  made  then  this  proposition  to  me  : 
that  he  should  resign,  and  that  my  friends,  knowing  of  bis  resignation,  and  his  friends 
shonld  combine  for  my  appointment ;  and  that  the  first  year  I  was  in  office,  that  is, 
until  April,  1875,  and  until  his  commission  bad  expired,  I  should  give  him  all  the 
money  I  earned  over  and  above  expenses,  saving  a  salary  for  myself,  which  we  should 
agree  upon.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  require  any  of  this  money  to  be  paid  before  it 
was  earned  or  before  it  became  due.  He  said  no ;  that  we  would  agree  upon  the  pay- 
ments at  stated  periods  and  that  I  shonld  send  him  the  money.  I  agreed  to  this  pro- 
position, and  agreed  upon  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  for  me  for  that  first  year.  I  was 
then  earning  $1,200.  I  had  great  need  of  the  money.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was 
enough  for  me  to  live  comfortably  upon  and  help  my  family  that  first  year. 

These  were  my  reasons  for  accepting  this  proposition. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  get  his  office  after  his  time  was  out  f — A. 
It  is  no  matter  what  I  wanted.  Those  were  the  considerations  in  my 
mind. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  committee  as  saying  that 
tbe  holding  the  office  after  the  period  when  his  time  would  expire  did 
not  enter  into  tbe  account  at  all  with  you  t — A.  I  wish  to  be  understood 
by  this  committee  as  saying  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  I  refuse  to 
answer  any  more  questions  regarding  it. 

Q.  By  your  arrangement,  you  were  to  pay  him  for  the  books  of  the 
office,  which  were  his  private  property  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
H.  Mis.  182  7 
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Q.  Is  it  correct  that  $2,000  is  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid !— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  making  up  the  amount  of  the  profits  of  the  office  for  the 
first  year,  do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  deduct  from  the  receipts 
of  the  office,  over  and  above  the  expenses,  that  $2,0001 — A.  That  was 
the  agreement. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  was  the  agreement  between  you  and  Mr. 
Blakely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  you  stated  that  your  arrangement  with  Mr.  Blakely  was 
that  you  were  to  have  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
office,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  over  to  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  de- 
ducting the  expenses  of  the  office,  and  I  counted  this  $2,000  in  as  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  assent  to  thatf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did  or  did  not 
I  think  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  have  very  much  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  said, 11 0,  well ;  we  are  not  going  to  quarrel  about  this  f  or  he  said 
"  We  will  agree  upon  those  matters." 

Q.  But  was  there  anything  said  by  you  to  him  about  deducting  $2,000 
for  the  emoluments  of  the  office  or  not,  for  these  books,  &c.f — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  abont  it T — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  it  f — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  that  the  profits  of  the  office  were  to  be  construed 
as  tbat  which  was  received  over  and  above  expenses,  after  deducting 
the  $2,000?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding  about  it!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  said  about  it ! — A.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  was  anything  said  about  itt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  to  get  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  by  this  arrangement  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbat  was  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  tbat,  in  addition  to  that  salary  of  $1,500  for 
yourself,  you  were  to  keep  a  chief  clerk,  and  pay  that  chief  clerk  $1,500 
a  year? — A.  I  understood  that  I  was  to  ran  the  office  according  to  my 
own  ability  and  my  own  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  run.  I  did  expect  to  run  the  office,  and  be  chief  clerk  as  well,  but 
my  health  did  not  permit  of  my  doing  it. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  you  engaged  another  chief  clerk  T— A.  Therefore 
I  had  a  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  when  you  made  this  arrangement,  that  there 
were  to  be  two  chief  clerks  there f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  consider  my- 
self chief  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  you  were  to  have  a  chief  clerk  at  a  salary 
of  $1,500,  in  addition  to  your  salary  of  $1,500? — A.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that,  and  what  is  more,  I  never  did  have  that. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  chief  clerk  ? — A.  I  kept  one,  but  at  a  salary  of 
11,200. 

Q.  Was  there  a  clerk  kept  there  at  $1,200  a  year  before  you  went  in 
there? — A.  There  was  a  thousand-dollar  clerk  there. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  you  were  to  have  this  salary  of  $1,500, 
and  be  permitted  to  employ  a  chief  clerk  at  $1,500  a  year  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  understood  Mr.  Blakely  was  very  glad  to  get  what  he  could  out  of 
that  office,  considering  tbat  I  did  the  work  and  hired  the  clerks,  and 
did  the  best  I  could.  I  understood  he  was  willing  to  take  whatever  I 
earned  that  year  over  and  above  the  expenses  and  my  salary,  and  make 
no  criticisms  upon  it.   I  supposed  that  he  would  do  that 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  of  that  kind  said  between  you  ! — A.  No ;  but 
that  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  said  from  which  you  could  get  that  under- 
standing T — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  there  was.  Mr.  Blakely  was 
talking  very  fair,  indeed,  then,  and  so  was  I.  I  supposed  he  meant  just 
exactly  what  he  said.  I  knew  it  was  an  advantageous  thing  to  him, 
and  I  thought  it  was  so  for  me  also. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 

Q.  Let  us  try  to  understand  this.  Who  was  to  be  the  judge,  in  your 
opinion,  of  what  were  the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses  of  the  office, 
yon  or  Mr.  Blakely  f —A.  Well,  we  did  not  say.  I  understood  that  I 
was  to  be. 

Q.  You  were  to  pay  over  a  certain  amount  after  the  expenses  of  the 
office  were  paid.  Who  was  to  determine  what  the  expenses  of  the  office 
were  to  be  1 — A.  Of  course  I  was  to  be  the  first  to  determine  that. 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 
Q.  Was  not  it  expected  that  the  expenses  of  the  office  would  be  about 
the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
would  also  be  about  the  same ! — A.  Yes ;  that  is  probably  what  we  both 
understood. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 
Q.  When  was  it  that  yon  assumed  this  $3,000  of  alleged  deficiency  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  in  May,  1874.   Really  I  never  assumed  or 
receipted  forit  until  I  sent  my  account-current  for  April,  1874,  to  Wash- 
ington.  That  is  dated  the  19th  of  May,  1874.   I  then  receipted  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Hurlbut  : 
Q.  That  is  the  time  you  became  responsible  to  the  Government  f — A 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  time  I  became  responsible  to  the  Government 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Gary  or  Mr.  Lombard  that  this  $3,000  was  to  be 
repaid  by  Mr.  Blakely  when  you  got  the  money  for  them  ? — A.  If  you 
mean,  did  I  tell  them  that  when  I  got  the  $3,000  from  Mr.  Gary,  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  on  what  account  you  got  it  ? — A.  I  told  him  I 
was  short,  on  account  of  having  signed  receipts  for  Mr.  Blakely,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  make  my  books  good  and  was  very  anxious  about  it. 
I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  have  told  him. 

"  Q.  According  to  your  own  theory  of  this  case  you  were  advancing 
this  $3,000  for  Mr.  Blakely  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  receipt,  obligation,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
'  from  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  took  a  receipt  from  me. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  instrument  of  writing  of  any  kind  to  indicate 
that  he  was  to  refund'  that  money  to  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  supposed  it 
would  be  refunded  in  a  month  or  two,  and  then  we  would  go  right  on 
with  onr  original  agreement.  I  thought  I  would  not  pay  him  any  more 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  I  would  know  exactly  what  I  had 
made  over  and  above  payments  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  Did  not  you  expect  that  this  $3,000  would  go  into  that  acconntf 
— A.  No  j  I  did  not.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  fees  were  reduced 
from  30  cents  on  a  voucher  to  25  cents,  which  made  a  difference  in  my 
yearly  receipts  of  $1,500.   I  had  also  been  obliged  to  have  some  addi- 
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tional  help,  and  I  saw  I  should  not  be  able  to  make  nearly  as  much  as 
this  $3,000  would  amount  to  with  the  payments  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  I 
expected  him  to  pay  that  $3,000  back,  and  he  said  he  would  pay  it 
back. 

Q.  When  did  yon  make  this  discovery  ?— A.  Very  soon  after  I  was  in 
the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  before  or  after  the  $3,000  transaction  ?— A.  I 
made  it  before. 

Q.  Then  you  assumed  the  $3,000  for  him  and  took  no  official  receipt, 
or  anything  of  the  kind  T — A.  I  took  nothing  whatever  except  his  word. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  paper  from  him  at  the  time  you  let  him  have 
this  $400  Treasury  draft!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  $400  really  fort — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  came  in 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  lend  him  the  money,  and  he  said  he  would 
send  it  back  as  quick  as  he  got  to  Saint  Paul. 

Q.  Was  not  this  $400  a  part  of  the  $3,000 1 — A.  It  was  not  at  all  so 
understood. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  him  that  $2,000  on  account  of  the  books  T — 
A.  I  paid  him  on  the  1st  of  April.   1  have  his  receipt  for  the  $2,000. 
Q.  Have  you  got  it  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  receipt  was  produced,  and  is  as  follows : 

Office  United  States  Agency  for  Paying  Pensions, 

No.  85  Dearborn  Strut,  Chicago,  April  1,  IS74. 

D.  Blakely,  Agent. 

Received  of  Miss  A.  C.  Sweet  two  thousand  dollars,  in  fall  for  the  skeleton  vouchers,  fix- 
tares,  safe,  &c,  owned  by  me,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Chicago  pension-agency  ^ ^ ^  y 

Q.  Was  there  a  safe  in  the  office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  safe  worth  t — A.  I  sold  it  afterward  for  $75. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  sold  it  next  spring,  when 
I  moved.  I  could  make  but  a  very  little  money  over  and  above  this 
$2,000,  and  with  the  $2,100 1  paid  to  Mr.  Campbell  there  would  be  $4,000 
that  Ipaid  the  first  thing. 

Q.  You  expect  to  sell  these  books  and  papers  yon  have  on  hand  to 
whoever  succeeds  you,  do  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  had  sold  them  when  he  went  out  of  the  office  1— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  regard,  therefore,  that  that  $2,000  was  anything 
else  than  personal  property  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Blakely  f — A.  I  did 
hot  so  regard  it ;  I  supposed  Mr.  Blakely  was  willing  to  take  what  I 
earned  over  and  above  expenses — that  is  enough  to  take  from  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Blakely : 

Q.  When  you  took  the  office  you  received  as  covered  by  that  receipt 
the  vouchers  that  had  already  been  made  out  for  the  ensuing  payment, 
and  the  work  for  which  had  already  been  done  !-— A.  Yesr  sir. 

Q.  The  postage  had  been  paid  upon  them  f — A.  There  was  no  postage 
paid  upon  them.  There  is  an  envelope  sent  out,  but  no  postage  paid. 

Q.  There  is  an  envelope  which  covers  the  voucher  for  the  next  pay- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  voucher  had  also  been  made  out  by  my  clerk,  and  paid  for 
by  me  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  testimony. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 
Q.  Was  this  $400  that  you  claim  was  a  loan  to  Mr.  Blakely  any  part 
of  the  $2,000  that  you  were  to  pay  him  for  the  furniture  T — A.  No,  sir ; 
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it  was  entirely  different.   I  paid  him  the  $2,000  for  the  furniture  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1874.   That  was  an  entirely  separate  affair. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Ton  sent  Mr.  Gary  np  to  Saint  Paul,  and  he  came  back  and  re- 
ported to  yon  what  Mr.  Blakely  had  told  him  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  he  tell  you  what  Mr.  Blakely  told  him  J— A.  He  told  me 
some  things.  He  said  Mr.  Blakely  had  told  him  all  about  it,  and  then 
iue  went  on  and  stated  some  things  over  to  me. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  State  what  he  did  tell  yon. — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  recollect  f — A.  The  most  that  he  told  was  about 
tbe  trouble  Mr.  Blakely  had  had  in  getting  his  office  for  me.  Really 
that  was  the  most  important  thing.  He  told  Mr.  Gary  how  he  had 
resigned,  and  how  he  had  come  down  here  and  worked  to  get  the  office 
for  me,  and  told  him  all  the  little  incidents  and  things  of  that  kind. 
That  is  really  all  I  can  remember  about  it.  I  supposed  he  bad  told  it 
just  as  I  understood  it,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention.  There  was  no 
quarrel  at  all  between  us. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Mr.  Blakely  said  that  you  had  assumed  that  . 
$3,000!— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  yon  dispute  what  he  did  tell  you  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  told 
him  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  he  told  yon  what  Mr.  Blakely  said,  it  was  all  right! — A. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  disputed  it  or  not  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
■was  all  right  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  having  told  yon  anything  that 
had  been  told  him  by  Mr.  Blakely  which  was  not  in  accordance  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  facts  T — A.  None.  I  remember  he  put  the  very 
best  light  upon  it  he  possibly  could.  I  remember  remarking  that,  and 
thinking  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  remark  that  to  Mr.  Gary  f— A.  I  mean  I  remarked  it  in 
my  own  mind ;  I  remember  thinking  that. 

Q.  You  remember  that  you  did  not  dispute  what  Mr.  Gary  reported 
to  you  Mr.  Blakely  had  told  him?— A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
did  not  dispute  it ;  he  did  uot  tell  me  very  much. 

Q.  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Gary's  testimony.   He  says : 

He  told  me  of  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  it ;  said  that  the  proceeds  of  the  office  were 
$6,000  clear ;  that  she  had  paid  Mr.  Campbell  $2,100,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  office  were  going  to  him,  and  that  she  had  agreed  to  assume  the  $3,000  in  Hen  of  the 
balance  of  the  profits,  as  a  finality  between  them  ;  bnt  he  said  she  was  hard  up ;  the  office 
did  not  pay  as  much  as  she  supposed  it  would,  and  that  therefore  he  had  willingly  gone  for- 
ward to  help  her,  although  he  was  not  under  any  equitable  obligation  to  do  so. 

I  then  went  down  to  Chicago  and  told  her  these  facts,  telling  her  that  the  note  was 
perfectly  good,  and  that  I  would  be  willing  to  cash  it  in  my  bank  for  her.  I  reported  all 
that  Mr.  Blakely  had  said  about  it,  and  said  that  I  thought  he  had  been  pretty  generous  un- 
der the  circumstances.   She  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  my  trip. 

A.  It  is  impossible  that  that  should  be  entirely  true.  I  think  Mr. 
Gary  has  got  in  it  something  that  happened  subsequently.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  there  that  Mr.  Blakely  told  him  that  she  (Miss  Sweet) 
had  paid  Mr.  Campbell  $2,100.  This  was  in  February,  1875.  I  had  not 
paid  him  that  amonnt,  and  did  not  pay  him  that  amount  nntil 
the  last  payment,  April,  1875.  It  was  very  improbable  that  Mr.  Blakely 
should  make  such  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  that  had  been  paid  at 
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that  time.  That  is  one  of  the  little  things  that  show  that  Mr.  Gary  did 
not  get  that  whole  impression  from  Mr.  Blakely  at  that  time ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  he  did  get  it,  he  did  not  tell  that  to  me. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay  Mr.  Campbell  ? — A.  I  was  to  pay  him 
$2,100,  but  the  sum  waB  never  mentioned  between  us. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  much  you  were  to  p  ly  Mr.  Campbell  t — A.  I 
knew  how  much  I  had  agreed  to  pay  him. 

Q.  How  much  was  that?— A.  $2,100. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  made  the  agreement  to  pay  the  $2,100  ? — A. 
March,  1874. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  you  went  into  the  office  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  was  understood  between  you  at  the  time,  and  was  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Blakely  when  he  had  this  conversation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
bnt,  as  I  say,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  show  that  Mr.  Gary  has  got 
subsequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Blakely  in  his  statement. 

Q.  You  say  now  that  Mr.  Gary  did  not  tell  you  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  he  did  tell  you  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  all  that  he 
did  tell  me. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  substance  of  what  he  told  you? — A.  No,  I  ean- 
not.  He  gave  a  sort  of  an  apology  of  Mr.  Blakely  ;s,  or  a  statement 
•  that  Mr.  Blakely  made  to  him,  bat  it  was  nearly  all  taken  up  with  Mr. 
Blakely's  statement  to  Mr.  Gary  about  his  own  difficulties  and  troubles 
in  getting  this  office  for  me,  which  brought  Mr.  Gary  to  believe  for  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  really  exerted  himself  in  my  behalf, 
which  was  something  he  did  not  think  or  understand  before. 

Q.  Do  you  say  now  that  Mr.  Blakely  did  not  exert  himself  in  your 
behalf? — A.  Certainly  he  did. 

Q.  He  succeeded,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  State  whether  Mr.  Gary  told  you  that  Mr.  Blakely  had  told  him 
that  you  had  assumed  this  $3,000  as  a  finality. — A.  No,  sir  j  he  did 
not. 

Q.  But  you  did  communicate  to  the  executor  that  you  had  assumed 
this  $3,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  this  transac- 
tion, when  you  and  Mr.  Gary  had  a  talk  about  this  matter,  soon  after 
the  arrangement  was  made,  you  then  told  him  the  circumstances  of 
those  transactions  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  what  kind  of  a  bargain  you  had  made  ? — A. 
I  told  him  none  of  the  circumstances.  I  told  him  that  I  had  made  a  bar- 
gain by  which  I  would  receive  about  $1,500  a  year.  I  might  have  gone 
on  and  told  him  a  little  more,  but  I  never  went  into  the  circumstances, 
and  never  mentioned  the  assumption  of  the  $3,000. 

Q.  Because  it  had  not  occurred  at  that  time  ? — A.  It  had  occurred  at 
the  time  I  first  talked  with  Mr.  Gary. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  first  arrangement  between  you  and 
Blakely  as  to  how  you  would  procure  the  office  ? — A.  I  told  him  the  first 
original  arrangement. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  first  talked  to  him  yon  told  him  what  the  arrange- 
ment was  between  you  and  Blakely  with  reference  to  turning  over  the 
office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  thing  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  to  let  him 
know  how  much  money  I  was  to  receive. 

Q.  What  was  said  between  you  and  Mr.  Gary  with  reference  to  keep- 
ing this  matter  secret  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  what  was  said  about  it. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Gary  tell  you  at  that  time  that  the  transaction  was 
one  that  had  better  not  be  mentioned  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.   He  might 
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have  said  so.  I  relied  on  his  own  good  sense,  and  he  did  on  mine.  Per- 
haps he  did  tell  me  that.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  that  T — A.  No ;  I  have  not.  I 
have  had  that  impressed  upon  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  Mr.  Gary's 
saying  anything  about  it.   He  may  have  said  so. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  yourself  that  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  about 
an  arrangement  between  you  and  Mr.  Blakely,  and  were  not  you  in  that 
matter  acting  on  your  own  judgment  f — A.  No;  I  would  rather  have 
advised  with  somebody  about  it. 

Q.  With  whom  had  you  advised  ? — A.  I  say  I  would  have  advised 
with  somebody  I  had  confidence  in. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  with  any  one  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  not  acting  upon  your  own  judgment  with  reference  to 
this  matter  of  keeping  this  thing  secret  f — A.  I  thought  it  might  be  as 
well  to  keep  it  secret,  but  I  had  a  desire  to  consult  with  and  speak  to 
some  one  abont.it  and  to  see  what  would  be  the  end  of  it ;  a  very  strong 
desire. 

Q.  Did  not  you,  in  obedience  to  your  o.wn  judgment  on  the  subject, 
consider  that  it  waB  better  for  you  to  keep  it  quiet  ? — A-  Well,  I  con- 
sidered it  was  better  for  me  to  keep  it  quiet,  but  1  did  not  consider  it 
was  better  not  to  tell  any  one  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  In  keeping  quiet  were  not  you  acting  on  your  own  good  judgment 
rather  than  on  anything  Mr.  Blakely  said  to  you  1 — A.  In  keeping  it 
quiet  I  was,  but  not  in  not  consulting  with  any  friend  who  would  keep 
it  just  as  quiet  as  I  would. 

Q.  Instead  of  Mr.  Blakely's  impressing  upon  you  to  keep  it  secret  you 
were  acting  on  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment? — A.  Mr.  Blakely  did 
impress  it  upon  me,  in  the  very  first  interview  that  we  had,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  importance,  and  it  was  at  that  time  I  thought 
myself  it  should  be  kept  secret,  but  when  it  came  to  these  other  matters, 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  my  judgment  that  I  should  enter  into  these 
arrangements  without  consulting  with  somebody.  I  thought,  of  course, 
it  was  better  to  keep  it  from  almost  everybody. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  told  you  not  to  consult  with  anybody 
in  reference  to  the  other  transaction  ? — A.  I  do ;  he  told  me  not  to  con- 
sult with  anybody  about  any  of  those  transactions. 

Q.  What  transactions  do  you  particularly  refer  to  ?— A.  This  whole 
business  between  me  and  him.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  after  it  came 
out,  where  he  told  me  that  somebody  had  let  it  get  out.  He  blames  me 
directly.  He  says  in  that  letter  it  is  a  matter  that  will  be  misunderstood, 
and  that  I  was  very  much  to  blame. 

Q.  How  did  it  get  out? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  through  the 
bank.  I  have  always  thought  the  payments  to  Mr.  Campbell  at  the 
bank  at  Chicago  excited  some  remark,  but  I  have  never  known  exactly 
how  it  was. 

Q.  How  did  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  between  you  and 
Mr.  Blakely  come  to  be  made  public ! — A.  I  think  I  never  told  it  to  a 
living  soul,  that  is,  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end,  until  I  testi- 
fied before  this  committee,  except  the  two  persons  with  whom  I  advised 
before  I  left  Chicago  after  I  was  summoned. 

Q.  Who  were  those  persons!— A.  Judge  Drummond  and  Mr.  Claf- 
lin. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Claflin  t — A.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
Q.  Did  he  come  with  you  to  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  told  the  whole  story  to  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  come  with  you  at  your  solicitation  or  on  his  own  motion!— 
A.  I  asked  him  to  come  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  it  before  you  oame  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had 
told  him  about  it  some  time  before. 

Q.  How  long  before  T — A.  April,  1875. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  then  f — A.  No ;  I  was  summoned  io  May, 
1876,  but  I  never  sat  down  and  told  this  whole  transaction  to  anybody 
from  beginning  to  end  until  after  I  was  summoned,  as  it  looks  to  me 
now. 

Q.  You  told  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Claflid  ?— A.  I  told  him  little  by 
little,  first  about  the  Campbell  matter  and  then  about  the  other  $ 3,000 
matter,  and  then  different  things. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  communicated  the  matter  to  this  com- 
mittee f — A_  I  know  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  it  to  this  committee  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  T — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  me  in  regard  to  this  $400  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  think  1  did. 

Q.  Why  have  you  never  asked  me  for  it  if  it  was  a  loan  f — A.  Because 
I  had  a  little  (lelicacy  about  asking  for  it,  and  we  had  so  much  trouble 
that  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  even  to  my  friends. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  need  of  money,  why  should  you  not  have  asked 
for  it  f — A.  Because  you  represented  to  me  that  you  were  in  very  great 
need  of  money  and  that  you  could  not  raise  money. 

Q.  I  did  raise  you  $2,000  when  you  needed  it,  and  if  I  had  owed  you 
$400  why  should  not  1  have  raised  that  also! — A.  You  certainly  did 
owe  it  to  me,  and  you  must  give  the  reason  why  yon  did  not  pay  it. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  call  on  Mr.  Blakely  for  that  money  t — A.  I  have 
given  my  reasons. 

Q.  Why  should  you  first  say  anything  about  it  to  this  committee  T — 
A.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Blakely  testified  that  I  never  lent  him  the  money 
and  I  wished  to  make  my  word  good. 

Q.  Blakely  did  not  testify  until  long  after  you  had  testified,  but  when 
you  first  testified  you  brought  in  this  $400 ;  if  that  was  a  private  mat- 
ter between  you  and  Mr.  Blakely,  why  did  not  you  call  on  Mr.  Blakely 
for  it  ? — A.  Because  I  did  not  think  he  would  pay  me  any  more  money. 
I  was  discouraged,  about,  and  I  did  not  care  much  about  it. 

Q.  He  had  not  refused  to  pay  you  any  money  t — A.  Perhaps  I  wa* 
very  foolish  that  I  did  not  make  some  demand  on  him.  I  gave  it  up. 
I  thought  be  never  intended  to  pay  it 

Q.  Was  that  your  reason  for  producing  it  before  this  committee  f — A. 
My  reason  for  produciug  it  before  this  committee  was  that  this  commit- 
tee required  me  to  tell  all  the  money  I  paid  to  Mr.  Blakely. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  this  was  a  loau,  simply  t — A.  Yes,  sir 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  If  this  $3,000  assumed  by  you  was  not  a  final  assumption,  w*- 
was  it  that  after  you  had  assumed  it  you  went  on  paying  to  Carapbe'* 
A.  Because  I  had  made  that  agreement  and  I  told  Mr.  Campbell  t 
should ;  when  I  signed  those  receipts  I  expected  to  get  back  the  mom 
in  a  little  while,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  I  bad  finished  payir 
Mr.  Campbell  and  I  found  out  what  I  had  made  I  expected  to  turn  o\ 
the  rest  to  you. 
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By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Blakely  showing  to  you  that  by  the  assump- 
tion of  this  $3,000  you  saved  $1,200? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  showed  me 
any  such  thing. 

Q.  No  calculation  of  that  kind  was  ever  made? — A.  No  calculation 
was  ever  made.  We  did  not  make  this  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
figures  and  money. 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  receipts  of  the  office  were  $5,500  the  first  year, 
over  and  above  the  expenses,  excluding  the  $2,000  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  Mr.  Campbell  $2,100  and  assumed  this  $3,000  in 
addition,  making  $5.100? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  $400  Chat  you  say  you  loaned  me  would  make  $5,500  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  supposing  I  had  not  paid  you  back  $5,500, 
the  receipts  are  no  more  or  less  than  eqnivaleut  to  the  money  you  ac- 
tually paid  out  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  when  you  come  to  count  in  this  $2,000 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me. 

Q.  Then  I  paid  you  back  $2,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you  paid  me  $5,500,  including  the  $400, 
and  I  paid  you  back  $2,000,  so  that  you  only  paid  me  $3,500  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  received  $5,500,  so  that  you  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
$2,000  ahead  of  the  original  agreement? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  you  have  paid  less  than  what  you  agreed 
to  pay.  Is  that  true  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  and  my  statements 
are  just  as  true,  notwithstanding. 

Q.  You  have,  in  point  of  fact,  paid  me  less  than  the  receipts  of  the 
office  for  the  first  year. — A.  No,  not  when  you  charge  my  salary  of 
$1,500  per  year,  all  the  interest,  and  everything  I  have  had  to  pay  out. 

Q.  There  was  no  interest  in  the  transaction. — A.  Ye3,  there  was. 

Mr.  Blakely.  We  will  not  dispute  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  In  this  arrangement,  where  is  it  that  you  claim  Mr.  Blakely  has 
wronged  you  ? — A.  I  make  no  such  claim. 

•  Q.  Do  you  make  no  such  claim  ? — A.  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  I  have  simply  given  a  true  statement  of  certain  facts  that  hurt  me 
as  much  as  Mr.  Blakely. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  wherein  he  has  wronged  you,  outside  of  any 
considerations  such  as  the  manner  in  which  the  office  was  procured,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it. — A.  I  prefer  to  make  no  statement 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  in  fact,  that  there  was  any  complicity  between  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Blakely  to  do  any  wrong  to  you,  or  to  embarrass  you  in 
any  way  ?  If  you  do,  state  what  it  is. — A.  Nothing,  except  Mr.  Blake- 
ly's  word,  and  then  the  fact  that  they  came  together  to  the  office.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  about  Mr.  Baker.  I  never 
'  ye  understood  what  his  motives  were. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  General  Baker  knowing  anything 
~«jut  the  condition  of  affairs  of  your  office  prior  to  this  time  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Blakely  : 

Q.  Did  General  Baker  treat  you  otherwise  than  kindly  in  regard  to 
H.  Mis.  182  8 
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this  whole"  matter  when  he  did  find  it  oat  f — A.  General  Baker  has 
always  treated  me  with  perfect  courtesy. 

Q.  And  after  this  matter  was  settled — on  the  day  it  was  settled — you 
attended  with  him  a  dinner-party  at  the  hotel ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Wilson  : 

Q.  Did  General  Baker  ever  do  anything  to  injure  you  in  this  matter  t 
If  he  did,  tell  what  it  was. — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  do  not  know 
whether  what  he  did  was  best  or  not.  I  suppose  he  meant  it  for  the  best. 

By  Mr.  DeBolt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  purposes  in  doing  it?— A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  his  purposes. 
Q.  What  did  he  do  I — A.  I  have  already  testified  to  that. 

ADA  C.  SWEET. 

The  chairman  then  presented  the  following  telegrams : 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Washington,  October  3,  1874. 

To  DAVID  Bi.akf.lv,  Bradford,  Vermont  : 

I  have  so  telegTaphed.    What  can  you  mean  r 

J.  H.  BAKER, 

Com'r  Pensions. 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Bradford,  Vt.,  October  3. 

Gen.  J.  H.  BAKER,  Com.  of  Pensions,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Everything  perfectly  correct.    I  h*ve  sent  explanation  by  mail. 

D.  BLAKELY. 


The  Western  Union.  Telegraph  Company. 

Bradford,  Vt.,  October  3. 

General  J.  H.  Baker. 

Com'r  of  Pensions,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Telegraph  Lockey  to  pass  over  Miss  Sweet's  office,  for  reasons  which  I  explain  by  letter. 
Important.  Answer. 

D.  BLAKELY. 
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1st  Session.     J  \  No.  183. 


PENSION  AGENCY  AT  MACON,  MO. 


TESTIMONY 

> 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

APPOINTED 

To  investigate  "  any  and  all  matters  touching  the  official  misconduct  of  any 
officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  <&>.,"  and  under  resolution 
of  the  Rouse  of  April  3, 1876. 


July  12,  1876.— Recommitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Real  Estate  Pool  and  Jay  Cooke 
Indebtedness  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


[This  case  relating  to  the  alleged  irregularity  and  official  misconduct 
of  any  officer  of  the  Government  having  any  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  pension-agent  at  Macon,  Mo.] 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REAL  ESTATE  POOL  AND  JAY  COOKE  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  29, 1876. 
Zachariah  Chandler  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  now  at  liberty  to  present  any  state- 
ment yon  may  desire  in  reference  to  the  matter  now  pending  before  this 
committee  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  John  T.  Clements  as  pension- 
agent. — Answer.  The  statement  I  desire  to  make  in  reference  to  that 
appointment  I  have  here  in  the  shape  of  a  synopsis,  showing  the  full 
statement  of  the  case,  with  the  letters  of  recommendation  in  his  behalf, 
and  affidavits,  &c. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Are  those  the  original  letters! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  original  lettera  of 
recommendation.  I  have  also  copies  of  some  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  and  an  original  letter  from  Ebert  to  Mrs.  Boggs,  with  an  in- 
dorsement by  her  upon  the  back  of  it   This  synopsis  is  as  follows : 

Recommendations  of  John  T.  Clements,  pension-agent  at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  his  original  appointment :  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson,  M.  C. ;  Hon.  J.  F.  Benjamin,  M.  C. 
For  his  retention:  His  letter;  affidavit  giving  tbe  names  of  thirty  -six  democrats  w_j 
voted  for  him  on  personal  grounds  at  a  municipal  election  in  Macon,  Mo.,  in  1870. 

For  bis  re-appointment :  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson,  M.  C. ;  Hon.  I.  C.  Parker,  M.  C. :  Hon. 
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E.  O.  Stanard,  M.  C. ;  Geo.  Fishback,  Saint  Louis;  Jeff.  Chandler,  Saint  Joseph, attorney; 
Dan.  M.  Draper,  Saint  Louis  ;  Henry  A  McGindley,  Saint  Louis,  attorney  ;  James  S.  Bots- 
ford,  Jefferson  City,  United  States  district  attorney  :  H.  B.  Johnson  ;  A  Krokel ;  seven  re- 
publican senators  and  seventeen  republican  representatives  in  the  twenty-seventh  general 
assembly  of  Missouri ;  C.  Maguire,  Saint  Louis,  collector  internal  revenue  ;  F.  A.  Jones, 
Macon,  editor ;  Jno.  M.  London,  Macon,  editor ;  Albert  Blair,  Macon,  secretary  republican 
county  committee ;  A.  N.  McGindley,  Macon,  Uuited  States  commissioner  ;  R.  W.  Caswell, 
Macon,  postmaster;  R.Wright,  Macon,  assessor;  Chas.  J.  Carlin,  Macon,  collector;  I. 
Hays,  Macon,  mayor,  and  eight  others. 
For  his  retention :  His  letters. 

The  Witness.  I  know  nothing  personally  of  this  case,  as  it  occnrred 
before  I  took  possession  of  the  office.  The  letters  of  which  the  above 
is  a  synopsis  or  list  are  all  here,  the  original  letters. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1876, 1  received  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  13,  1876. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Father  directs  me  to  say  that  it  has  just  come  to  his  notice 
that  the  pension-agent  at  Macon,  Mo.,  has  been  paying  a  portion  of  his  salary  to  some  one 
rendering  no  service  in  the  office,  on  the  supposition  that  he  holds  the  office  through  that  in- 
fluence. Will  you  have  him  notified  most  positively  that  if  such  is  the  case,  or  if  he  after  this 
pays  any  one  anything,  except  for  legitimate  services,  it  will  be  regarded  as  good  grounds  for 
his  removal  T 

Very  respectfully, 

U.S.  GRANT,  JR. 

Hon.  Z.  Chandler, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  the  same  date,  (March  13,)  I  wrote  this  letter  to  Clements : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  13,  1676. 

Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  you  have  been  paying  a  portion  of  your  salary  to  some  person 
rendering  no  service  in  your  office,  on  the  supposition  that  you  hold  your  position  through 
his  influence. 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case,  but  desire  from  you  exact  information 
upon  the  subject;  and  if  it  be  true  that  you  have  paid  to  any  person  any  portion  of  your 
salary  for,  or  on  account  of,  any  supposed  influence  of  such  person,  you  are  requested,  upon 
receipt  of  this,  to  inform  me  the  name  of  the  person,  and  the  dates  and  amounts  of  such 
payments. 

You  are  also  informed  that  if  such  payments  be  continued,  or  any  like  payment  be  here- 
after made,  it  will  be  considered  sufficient  ground  for  your  immediate  dismissal. 
Your  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  CHANDLER. 

Secretary. 

John  T.  Clements,  Esq., 

United  States  Pension- Agent,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  that  letter  t — A.  No,  sir.  Seven  days 
after  this  letter  was  written,  or  on  the  20th  of  March,  I  received  from 
the  Executive  the  following  letter : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  March  20,  J  876. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  President  desires  you  to  send  in  to-day  a  nomination  of 
pension-agent  for  Macon,  Mo.,  vice  Colonel  Clements. 

If  no  one  is  sufficiently  recommended,  General  Benjamin,  a  former  Congressman  from 
Macon  district,  now  a  banker  in  this  city,  would  be  able  to  name  a  good  man. 
Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  JR., 

Sttretary. 

Hon.  Z.  Chandler. 
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The  Witness.  I  had  recommendations  on  file  in  the  Department 
which  were  sufficient,  and  I  did  not  call  npon  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  sent 
up  the  name  that  day  of  a  successor  for  Colonel  Clements  in  accordance 
with  that  request. 

After  that  the  President  (and  I  cannot  state  how  long  afterward) 
showed  me  this  letter,  which  has  been  already  read  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  the  original  of  which  I  have  here,  signed  "  E."  with  the  in- 
dorsement of  Mrs.  Boggs  upon  the  back  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  To  whom  is  that  letter  addressed  ? — A.  To  Mrs.  L.  Boggs.  This 
is  the  original  letter.  She  inclosed  it  to  the  President,  and  on  the  back 
wrote  as  follows : 

This  is  one  of  Ebert's  missives  to  me.  His  "  future  coarse/'  all  tided  to  in  the  last  line, 
refers  to  bis  meditated  attack  npon  you,  in  which  he  proposes  to  show  the  public  that  there  was 
venality  in  Major  Clement s's  appointment.  .  Judge  Long  says  that  be  and  Colonel  Easton 
and  others  cau  testify  that  it  was  done  at  their  special  and  earnest  request 

A  few  of  my  confidential  friends,  who  have  read  Ebert's  letters,  also  Judge  Long  and 
Colonel  Easton,  pronounce  bim  a  most  contemptible  and  dishonorable  man. 

Excuse  the  careless  appearance  of  my  letter.  I  would  write  it  over,  but  am  anxious  to 
get  it  off  to  you  to-night.  It  may  be  important  to  you  to  know  what  the  man  is  doing,  or 
rather  threatening  to  do. 

He  seems  to  be  in  a  rage  because  his  name  was  withdrawn,  again  being  put  in,  and  ac- 
cuses me  of  being  the  cause,  when  I  did  not  even  know  it  until  it  was  all  over. 

L.B. 

The  Witness.  As  I  have  stated,  that  is  an  indorsement  upon  the 
following  letter,  which  I  will  now  read  : 

(Copy  of  printed  heading.) 

J.  E.  WlNCHELL,  President.  W.  C.  EBERT,  Vice-President. 

G.  B.  Herenden,  Secretary.  M.  L.  Pierson,  Treasurer. 

THE  WINCHELL  AND  EBERT  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY, 

Lithographers,  printers,  binders,  blank-book  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  miscellaneous 
books,  stationery,  and  legal  and  commercial  blanks.  Publishers  of  the  Hannibal  Daily 
and  Weekly  Courier. 

(Copy  of  letter.) 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  march  11,  1876. 

Mr«.  L.  Boggs,  corner  Sixteenth  and  Pine  streets,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.: 

Madam  :  In  our  interview  I  did  not  say  all  I  desired  for  want  of  time,  and  because  the 
subject  was  unpleasant  to  yon  and  embarrassing  to  me.  I  only  gave  you  a  partial  outline 
of  the  situation  and  the  remedy.  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  more.  I  will  now,  however, 
say  that  a  particular  and  influential  friend  of  mine  will  visit  Washington  next  week,  and  if 
you  incline  to  remove  all  hindrances,  the  responsibility  for  the  change  can  be  attributed  to 
him." 

This  course,  I  think,  will  quiet  all  investigation,  and  prevent  any  complication  of  the 
President  and  a  certain  high  officer  of  the  Government  in  our  own  city,  (with  whose  participa- 
tion in  your  interest  I  am  tully  acquainted,)  as  well  as  your  own  good  name  from  serious 
complications. 

The  President  is  considering  my  appointment ;  his  minde  may  be  made  up  by  the  time  my 
friend  reaches  Washington.  If  you  think  it  will,  please  answer  whether  my  friend  shall 
call  on  the  President  or  not.  Please  answer  yes  or  no,  as  you  think  best.  My  future 
course  depends  entirely  upon  your  answer.  E. 

I  should  hear  from  you  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  farthest. 

The  Witness.  Mrs.  Boggs  was  an  applicant  for  the  office,  aud  the  Presi- 
dent declined  appointing  her  because  she  was  a  woman.  Afterward,  some 
lady  was  appointed  to  some  position  in  Chicago,  (whose  name  I  forget,) 
and  the  application  for  Mrs.  Boggs  was  renewed,  and  an  indorsement  put 
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on  it,  requesting  me  to  give  her  a  clerkship  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  first  intimation  that  the  Interior  Department  or  tho  President  had 
that  she  was  receiving  compensation,  except  as  a  clerk,  came  at  thattime. 

Q.  "At  thattime"  refers  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  March  13 ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  1,  I67G. 
8lR :  Referring  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me  while  before  your  committee  on  the  29th 
ultimo,  relative  to  the  nomination  of  W.  C.  Ebert  to  be  pension  agent  at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo., 
I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ebert  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the 
17lh  day  of  January  last. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  CHANDLER, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Glover, 

Chairman,  fc,  House  of  Representatives. 


April  22, 1876. 

John  T.  Clemrnts  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Whore  is  your  residence  ? — Answer.  Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

Q.  And  your  occupation  ! — A.  United  States  pension-agent. 

Q.  You  understand  the  object  for  which  you  have  been  subpoenaed 
here.  The  committee  would  like  you  to  make  a  statement  as  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  matter  under  investigation,  as  to  what  connection 
Mrs.  Boggs  has  with  the  pension-agency  and  her  compensation,  &c. — 
A.  I  understand  the  object  for  which  I  have  been  subpoenaed.  I  had 
been  United  States  pension-agent  up  to  1870  

Q.  When  were  you  first  appointed  f — A.  I  was  first  appointed  pension- 
agent  in  1865  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  There  had  never  been  but  one 
agency  in  the  State  up  to  that  time.  The  State  was  then  divided  so  as 
to  make  two  agencies,  the  northern  part  being  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. I  had  been  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln's.  I  held  the  office  until 
August,  1866,  and  was  removed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  account  of  my 
favoring  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill  and  those  other  kindred  measures 
at  that  time.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  any  successor,  and  in  1867 
I  was  re-appointed  by  Mr.  Johnsou,  in  April,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  held  at  that  time.  I  held  the  office  until  Jan- 
uary of  1871.  I  was  removed  by  President  Grant,  on  account  of  favor- 
ing the  enfranchisement  of  the  disfranchised  in  my  State.  I  had  taken 
a  position  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  people  in  1866, 
and  lost  by  it,  and  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  white  people 
in  1870,  and  lost  by  that.  Mr.  Ebert  was  appointed  my  successor,  and 
held  the  office  until  January,  1875.  I,  in  December,  1874,  was  appointed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  his  four  years  did  not  expire  until 
January,  1875,  and  on  the  21st  January  of  that  year  I  took  possession 
of  the  office  again. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  arrangement  of  any  kind  between 
Mrs.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Ebert  to  retain  that  office  t — A.  I  know  of  none 
whatever. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  sort  f — A.  No, 
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sir ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  sort  In  1873, 1 
invested  everything  I  had  in  the  North  Missouri  Insurance  Company, 
and,  that  company  failing,  I  determined  to  try  and  get  my  old  office 
back,  for  I  onght  to  have  had  it  anyhow.  I  lost  it  in  a  good  cause, 
and  ought  to  have  it  back,  and  I  went  to  work  and  got  every  member 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
who  were  republicans  to  indorse  me  for  the  position,  and  nearly  every 
prominent  man  besides  in  the  State.  I  at  that  time  obtained  the  knowl- 
edge— I  do  not  know  how — that  Mrs.  Boggs  had  a'  daughter  living  at 
Macon,  (now  Mrs.  Brown.)  She  was  living  then  with  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Nolan,  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  there.  I  under- 
stood that  Mrs.  Boggs  had  been  trying  to  secure  a  clerkship  under  Mr. 
Ebert,  and  I  had  got  all  these  indorsements  I  have  referred  to,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "  If  she  wants  a  clerkship — she  may  have  some  influ- 
ence with  the  President,  (she  may  or  may  not) — I  can  give  her  one."  I 
had  known  her  some  time  and  had  known  her  daughter  formerly  and 
my- wife  had  known  her.  They  were  very  nice  people.  I  wrote  her  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  told  her  I  was  going  to  Washington,  and  that 
if  I  could  serve  her  in  any  way  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure.  She  had 
asked  me  to  call  on  my  way  to  Washington.  At  any  rate,  I  did  call  at 
her  house.  She  was  teaching  Mrs.  Cuthbert's  school  in  Saiut  Louis.  I 
told  her  whom  I  had  to  indorse  me,  &c,  and  told  her  that  I  had  been 
appointed  two  years  prior,  which  I  had  in  1873,  but,  Mr.  Ebert's  term 
not  having  expired,  my  nomination  was  withdrawn.  It  had  been  sent 
to  the  Senate  two  years  before,  but  Colonel  Benjamin  had  it  withdrawn 
because  of  Mr.  Ebert's  term  not  having  expired.  Therefore  I  had  been 
expecting  this  all  the  way  through.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  she  mentioned  this  matter  of  having  made  an  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Ebert  for  a  clerkship,  and  I  told  her  that  if  I  obtained  the 
position,  she8hould  have  a  clerkship  under  me  and  I  would  give  lier  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month.  When  I  returned  from  Washington  with  the  ap- 
pointment, she  told  me  she  was  in  the  school  there,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  Mrs.  Boggs,  this  is  a  matter  that  comes  out 
of  my  own  pocket,  and  does  not  come  out  of  the  Government  funds  nor 
out  of  any  pensioner  or  anything  of  that  sort.  If  you  do  not  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  office,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me,  I  am 
going  to  have  my  private  clerk  auyhow,  and  I  prefer  to  have  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  suppose  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  you 
perform  the  duties  or  not  so  long  as  you  have  the  salary."  She  said  it 
did  not. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Wbat  further  conversation  was  there  between  yon  and  her  at  her 
house  before  you  went  to  Washington  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  con- 
versation, but  that  was  about  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  done  by  her  ? — A.  She  never  did  anything 
for  me,  I  am  pretty  sure,  though  she  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  rend  the  letter  ?— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  read  it; 
I  did  not  even  deliver  it,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  She  gave  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  President ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  read  it  or  not! — A.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  I  read  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  anything  she  said  what  the  contents  of  the 
letter  was? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Did  you  bring  the  letter  to  Washington  with  you  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  am 
pretty  sure  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  letter  after  you  got  here  ? — A.  I  cannot 
tell  you  ;  I  do  not  really  remember.  If  I  did  anything  with  it  I  must 
have  given  it  to  Mr.  Price,  the  door-keeper,  because  I  never  presented 
it  to  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  part  with  the  letter  while  you  were  here  ! — A.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  became  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  back  with  you  to  Missouri  when  you  went  back  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  about  that. 

Q.  State  your  best  recollection  as  to  what  you  did  with  the  letter 
here. — A.  My  best  recollection  is,  though  I  could  not  tell  you  really,  that 
I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Price  at  the  President's  door. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Price  f — A.  The  President's  usher,  the  door-keeper. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Washington  at  that  time  ? — A.  1  think  I 
was  here  about  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  while  here  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  your  appointment  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  appointment  f — A.  I  called  in  to  see  the  President  on  Fri- 
day morning,  the  17th  of  December,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was. 

Q.  On  what  day  in  the  week  did  you  come  here ! — A.  I  think  I  got 
here  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  December ;  that  was  Mouday. 

Q.  Was  it  the  next  Friday  you  saw  the  President  first  T — A.  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  remember  that  when  I  saw  him  it  was  Friday ;  it  was  a 
Cabinet  day ;  it  was  either  a  Friday  orxa  Tuesday. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  day  that  you  saw  him  after  you  got  here  ? — A. 
That  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  conversation  with  him  after  you  got 
here  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  then  ? — A.  1  told  him 
why  I  came  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  1 — A.  I  told  him  I  came  to  make  application  for 
the  office  of  pension-agent,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  appointed  me  once  before  and  that  my  name  had  been  withdrawn. 
The  nomination  had  been  made  out ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  went  to 
the  Senate  or  not,  but  it  was  withdrawn. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  and  himt  What  was  saidt — A.  He 
asked  me  what  indorsements  I  had.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  every 
prominent  republican  in  the  State,  with  all  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  all  the  representatives  who  were  republicans,  and  he  said  that  was 
"  pretty  good  indorsement,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  conversation,  if  any,  occurred  at  that  time  between  you  and 
him  about  Mrs.  Boggs  t — A.  Mrs.  Boggs's  name  was  never  mentioned 
between  me  and  the  President  in  the  world ;  not  a  word,  nor  a  line,  nor 
a  syllable  ever  passed  between  us  about  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Q.  What  further  conversation  was  there  between  you  and  himt — A. 
I  think  I  was  there  probably  teu  or  fifteen  minutes,  not  to  exceed  that 
time.   I  do  not  know  that  I  was  so  long. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  the  Presideut  show  you  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Boggs  ? — A. 
sir ;  he.  never  showed  me  any  letter  from  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  you  got  your  appointment  ? — A. 
I  got  my  appoiutment  that  very  day.  The  President  looked  at  the  clock 
before  I  left  the  room,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Delano  will  be  here  in  about 
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twenty  minutes;  this  is  Cabinet  day,  and  I  will  tell  him  that  he  may 
make  this  appointment."  Mr.  Delano  had  always  privately  wanted  to 
appoint  me. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  see  Price  at  the  President's  mansion ? — A.  At 
the  door ;  nowhere  else. 

Q.  Yon  then  handed  him  the  letter! — A.  I  think  I  did ;  I  do  not  know 
for  certain. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  you  see  the  President? — A.  Jnst  as  soon 
as  those  who  were  ahead  of  me  passed  oat.  I  think  I  staid  there 
probably  half  an  hoar. 

Q.  Before'you  saw  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  whether  Price 
had  delivered  your  letter  to  the  President  in  the  mean  time  before  you  saw 
the  President  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  really  tell  you  whether  I 
delivered  that  letter  to  Mr.  Price  or  not.  I  certainly  did  not  deliver  it 
to  the  President. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  best  recollection  is  that  you 
gave  it  to  Price  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  The letterwas  not  returned  to  you! — A.  No,  sir.  On  reflection,  I 
think  differently  about  this  matter ;  I  think  I  called  at  the  President's 
mansion — in  fact,  I  know  I  did — two  or  three  times  before  I  saw  him,  and 
I  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Price,  I  think,  two  or  three  days,  or  maybe  a 
week,  before  I  saw  the  President.   That  is  my  impression  about  it  now. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  called  two  or  three  times  at  the 
house  before  you  saw  the  President? — A.  Yes.  I  got  here  on  the  7th 
and  did  not  get  away  till  the  24th. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  And  you  gave  Price  the  letter  the  first  day  you  called  ? — A.  Yes ; 
that  is  my  impression,  that  I  did  so.  When  I  delivered  the  letter,  as  I 
say,  I  saw  the  President.  He  said  the  Cabinet  would  be  coming  in  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  he  would  have  Mr.  Delano  make  the  appoint- 
ment. After  the  appointment  was  made,  I  went  to  Senator  Sctaurz  and 
Senator  Bogy,  and  told  them  that  my  name  was  sent  in,  and  that  I 
wanted  the  confirmation.  The  matte*  hung  in  the  Senate  one  or  two 
days.  I  saw  Judge  McDill,  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  go  and 
see  his  friend  Allison,  on  the  committee,  about  it  i  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  I  came  to  Judge  Glover  here,  [meaning  Mr.  Glover,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,]  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  see  some  of  the 
Senators  in  regard  to  it.  I  went  to  see  whoever  I  knew  in  Congress,  and 
asked  them  to  see  any  friend  whom  they  had  in  the  Senate.  I  wanted 
to  get  home  for  Christmas  time  with  my  family.  After  I  was  confirmed, 
I  filed  my  bond  and  went  home  and  went  to  work. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  Had  yoa  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  President  before  you 
met  him  and  had  the  conversation  with  him  5 — A.  I  had  met  him  at 
various  times. 

Q.  He  knew  you  personally  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  met  him  in  my  own 
town,  Macon. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  transpired  after  you  went  back  to  Mis- 
souri.— A.  I  opened  my  office  there  as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  me  to 
take  possession  of  the  office,  and  appointed  a  clerk. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Boggs  on  your  way  home  from  Washington  ? — A. 
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My  impression  is  that  I  called.  Bat  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  I 
called  at  her  house  or  not ;  my  impression  is  that  I  called  at  her  house, 
and  talked  with  her,  because  it  would  be  natural  that  1  should  do  so, 
being  in  the  same  city. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  of  what  you  said  to  her  when  you 
called  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  as  to  the  subject  upon  which  you  con- 
versed ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember,  really  j  I  got  to  Saint  Louis  on 
Christmas  morning,  which  was  on  Friday.  1  had  remained  in  Washing- 
ton while  this  matter  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  while  I  was  here  I 
was  having  my  old  accounts  settled  up ;  my  old  accounts  had  never  been 
fully  settled  up.  I  got  a  full  settlement  of  my  accounts  at  that  time, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  I  called  on  Saturday  at  Mrs.  Boggs's  house, 
the  day  after  Christmas,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  You  say  you  cannot  remember  upon  what  subject  you  conversed  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  remember  on  what  subject  we  conversed.  I  remem- 
ber that  at  one  interview,  either  that  time  or  a  short  time  afterward, 
she  told  me  that  Mr.  Ebert  had  made  some  very  strong  charges  against 
me,  and  that  I  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  because  my 
accounts  as  pension-agent  prior  were  not  correct. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  in  that  conversation  ? — 
A.  It  was  either  in  that  one  or  the  one  after  that 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  or  not  you  told  her  that  you  had 
your  appointment?— A.  I  think  likely  I  did,  if  I  stopped  at  her 
house. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  whether  you  did  stop  there  or 
not! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  positively  whether  I  called  at  her  house  or 
not.   I  remember  it  was  Christmas,  and  we  were  having  a  good  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  finally  came  to  an  agreement  with  her  about  her  compensa- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  that  take  place  t — A.  The  time  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Washington  I  saw  her  at  her  house,  and  told  her  if  I  could  get  the  ap- 
pointment I  would  give  her  a  compensation,  as  clerk,  at  $100  a  month  ; 
and  my  impression  is  that  I  told  her,  either  then  or  at  ray  next  visit  to 
Saint  Louis,  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  her  whether  she 
performed  the  duties  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  pay  her  ? — A.  I  paid  her. 

Q.  When  did  the  payments  commence  ? — A  I  never  had  any  time  for 
paying  her.  She  would  ask  me  for  some  money,  and  I  would  give  it  to 
her. 

Q.  Her  payments  commenced  from  the  time  you  took  the  office  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  rate  mentioned? — A.  Yes,  until  January  last,  and  I  then 
saw  her  in  Saint  Louis,  aud  told  her  I  was  going  to  move  to  Saint 
Joseph  along  about  the  15th  or  20th,  or  somewhere  about  that  time,  and 
that  my  expenses  were  going  to  be  heavy,  &c,  and  that  I  did  not  feel  like 
continuing  the  payments  unless  she  could  perform  the  duties  as  clerk, 
and  that  unless  she  meant  to  come  to  Saint  Joseph  and  perform  the 
duties  as  clerk  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  her ;  that  I  had  in  good  faith 
done  what  I  said  I  would  do  in  the  beginning. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.   How  much  money  had  you  paid  her  up  to  that  time  ?— A.  I  can- 
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not  exactly  tell,  bat  I  think  it  was  just  about  at  the  rate  of  $100  a 
month. 

Q.  How  many  hundred  dollars  do  you  think  yon  have  paid  her? — 
A.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  it  to  night.  I  have  paid  her  about  $1,000. 
That  is  my  memory. 

Q.  What  was  said  between  you  and  her  about  your  removal  to  Saint 
Joseph ;  what  reply  did  she  make  ? — A.  She  acquiesced  to  an  extent  in 
what  1  said. 

Q.  What  did  she  say ;  do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  she 
said.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  only  I  told  her  those  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  was  after  the  Belknap  trouble  be- 
gan or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  long  before  that,  because  I  did  not 
hear  of  the  Belknap  case  until,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  February. 

Q.  The  next  month,  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  time  did  yon  move  to  Saint  Joseph  ? — A.  The  1st  day  of 
February,  but  I  had  been  there  before,  and  had  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Saint  Joseph  Herald,  and  had  written  to  the  Department  asking  for 
a  transmission  of  the  agency,  and  I  believe  the  order  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  agency  was  made  on  the  11th  of  February. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  in  February  and  talk  with  her  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  last  interview  with  her  before  coming 
here  ? — A.  The  last  interview  1  had  with  her  before  coming  here  was 
on  Sunday,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  19th  of  March. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  her  between  that  date  and  the  time  in  January  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  when  you  saw  her  and  had  the  conversation 
with  her  about  moving  to  Saiut  Joseph  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  her  between  those  two  dates. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  her  in  March  ? — A.  At  the  school-house  where 
she  was  teaching,  in  Saint  Loois.  1  was  then  on  my  way  to  Jefferson 
City  to  prosecute  a  couple  of  parties  who  had  been  swindling  pensioners. 

Q.  Did  you  have  conversation  with  her  about  the  pension-agency  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  I  understand  yon,  in  the  conversation  you  had  with  her  in 
January,  in  which,  you  said  yon  could  not  afford,  or  was  not  inclined, 
to  pay  her  any  more  unless  she  could  go  to  Saint  Joseph  and  discbarge 
the  duties  of  clerk,  as  you  understood  it,  she  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  that, 
did  she  ! — A.  Yes  ;  she  acquiesced  in  it,  as  near  as  I  can  rewember. 

Q.  What  was  that  in  connection  with  the  pension-agency  that  made 
it  necessary  to  talk  with  her  on  that  subject  again  in  March  Y — A.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stating  that  charges 
had  been  preferred  against  me ;  that  I  was  paying  somebody  for  their 
influence  in  putting  me  in  office,  or  holding  me  there,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent bad  notified  him  that  such  report  had  come  to  him,  and  that  I  must 
give  an  account  of  it,  to  let  the  Presideut  kuow  whether  any  such  thing 
as  that  had  occurred. 

Q.  Now,  what  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  her  ? — A.  At 
that  time,  I  said  to  her,  just  about  this:  said  I,  "Mrs.  Boggs,  how  did 
a  matter  of  this  kind  ever  come  to  the  ears  of  any  one,  an  arrangement 
that  I  made  with  you  which  was  entirely  private,  and  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  inform  no  one  at  all  in  regard  to  this  matter,  hardly  allowed  my 
own  clerk  to  know  it  V*  . 
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Q.  What  reply  did  she  make  to  what  you  said  ! — A.  She  said  she  had 
been  very  particularly  careful  in  what  she  had  said,  and  had  never  men- 
tioned it,  but  that  Mr.  Ebert  had  been  writing  to  her,  intimating  that 
he  knew  that  such  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ! — A. 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Chandler. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  f — A.  It  is  at  home. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaching  it  to  your  evidence  t — A.  I  will,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  :  N 
Q.  Mr.  Chandler  informed  you  by  letter  that  the  President  had  said 
he  had  heard  of  those  things  and  wauted  you  to  account  for  them  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  the  President  aware  that  Mrs.  Boggs  was  a  beneficiary  ? — 
A.  If  he  was  he  never  allowed  me  to  know  it,  because  he  never  said 
anything  tome  directly  or  indirectly  about  it — never  mentioned  her  name 
to  me  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  he  knew  of  it  T — A.  Well,  I 
have  an  idea  that  he  did,  but  I  could  not  say  that  he  did  positively. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Boggs  tell  you  that  he  did  know  of  it  f — A.  She  told  me 
that  the  President  knew  that  my  appointment  was  going  to  be  a  benefit 
or  friendship  to  her;  but  further  than  that  she  did  nor  tell  me  anything 
more.  I  had  no  other  knowledge  than  the  statement  she  had  made. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  interview  with  the  President  about  this  mat- 
ter t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  send  for  you  to  make  an  explanation  to  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chandler  about  it  T — A.  I 
did.  Not  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  when  Mr.  Aruholt's  name  was 
sent  in  for  the  pension-agency  I  came  to  Washington  and  called  on  Mr. 
Chandler. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  About  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  here  continuously  since  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  left 
Saint  Joseph  on  Friday,  the  23d,  I  think,  of  March,  but  afterward  went 
home  and  returned  here  on  last  Tuesday.  I  saw  Mr.  Chandler  and  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  very  wrong,  this  removal  of  myself.  Mr.  Ebert's 
name  had  been  sent  in  in  January,  1876. 

Q.  Was  that  with  the  approval  of  the  President? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  It  is  usual  for  the  Presideut  to  make  the  nomination  f — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  he  makes  the  nomination.  Mr.  Ebert's  name  was  sent  in  in 
January,  and  1  came  on  here  then  and  saw  the  President  and  straight- 
ened up  everything  that  there  was  against  me,  and  he  said  that  that  was 
the  end  of  it,  and  that  I  would  hear  no  more  iu  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  letter  you  got  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ? — A.  No,  sir  j  that  was  prior.  Then,  after  I  returned  home,  I  found 
by  the  papers  that  Arnholt's  name  was  sent  in.  I  came  on  here  again, 
and  I  said  to  Mr.  Chandler,  "  I  think  it  is  very  strange  on  the  part  of 
yourself  and  the  President,  this  action  with  regard  to  myself."  Said  I, 
"  I  did  not  come  here  '  to  bend  the  supple  hinges '  at  all,  but  I  came 
here  to  know  the  causes  of  my  removal  f  and  I  said,  "  Are  there  any 
charges  against  me  V  He  says,  "  No  charges  at  all."  Said  I,  "Are  there 
any  reasons  alleged  for  my  removal  V  He  says,  "  No  reasons."  Said  I, 
"  It  is  very  strange.  I  am  the  only  pension-agent  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri who,  on  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  has  shown  a  clear  State- 
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ment.  I  have  always  come  out  straight  and  have  never  done  anything 
-wrong,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  remove  me  without  charges  or 
some  reason  being  assigned." 

Q.  The  conversation  you  had  with  Mrs.  Boggs,  about  your  going  to 
Saint  Joseph,  occurred  before  the  nomination  of  Arnholt ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  And  before  Ebert's,  also  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  was 
after  Ebert's  name  had  been  withdrawn  that  I  had  this  conversation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  copies  at  home  of  letters  that  you  sent  to  Mrs. 
Boggs  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not 

Q.  Have  you  any  letters  at  home  that  you  received  from  her  ? — A.  I 
may  have,  possibly. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  from  her  l—A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  would 
write  to  me,  for  instance,  if  she  wanted  some  money,  that  she  had  an 
obligation  to  meet  at  a  certain  time,  asking  if  I  could  not  let  her  have 
some  money. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  destroyed  any  of  those  letters 
or  returned  any  of  them  to  her  T — A.  I  uever  returned  any  of  them  to 
her.  1  am  very  strange  in  regard  to  my  letters.  I  destroy  all  my  let- 
ters after  I  get  through  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  destroyed  any  of  her  letters 
to  you  1 — A.  O,  yes ;  I  have  destroyed  all  the  letters  I  ever  got  from 
her,  probably — tore  them  up  and  put  them  in  the  stove,  perhaps. 

Q.  Your  best  recollection  is  that  you  have  destroyed  every  letter  that 
you  have  received  from  her  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  have ;  that  was  my 
intention,  at  any  rate.  I  may  possibly  have  left  some  in  my  desk,  but 
I  do  not  remember  of  leaving  any. 

Q.  Did  you  write  her  any  letters? — A.  I  would  always  answer  her 
letter. 

Q.  You  did  not  preserve  any  copies  of  those  letters  you  wrote  to 
herf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  letters  that  you  sent  to  her  returned  by  her  to  you  ? — 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  never  had  a  letter  returned  that  I 
ever  wrote  her.  That  is  my  impression  ;  if  I  did,  I  do  not  remember  it. 
She  may  have  sent  me  some  letters  back,  but  if  she  did,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  received  any. 

By  Mr.  Peatt  : 

Q.  You  were  detailing  this  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  when  you  were  interrupted.  I  would  like  to  have  you  complete 
that.— A.  1  had  completed  that.  He  said  that  there  were  no  charges ; 
said  I,  "  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  investigated."  He  says,  "We 
are  not  making  investigations." 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  the  status  of  things  now;  do  you  understand  that  this 
gentleman's  name  is  still  pending  ? — A.  Yes ;  still  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Q.  Is  the  President  still  urging  the  nomination  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  urging  it  or  not.  I  have  been  urging  him  to  withdraw 
it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  so  far. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  President  since  you  came  t — A.  No,  sir  j  I  have 
not  seen  him.  I  have  felt  a  little  indignant  about  the  matter,  because 
I  thought  I  had  beeu  rather  badly  treated  about  the  matter,  and  I  did 
not  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  around,  as  though  I  were  begging  for  the 
place,  so  I  did  not  go  to  see  the  President.   I  went  up  on  Wednesday, 
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I  think,  of  this  week,  and  sent  in  my  card  ;  but  there  were  about  forty 
or  fifty  others  there  ahead  of  me,  and  1  did  not  get  in  to  see  him. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  At  the  time  yon  had  this  conversation  with  Mrs.  Boggs,  in  Saint 
Louis,  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  stating  that  charges  had  been  made,  do  you  remember 
whether  there  was  anything  said  in  that  conversation  about  the  Bel- 
knap exposure  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that,  in  connection  with  that  mat- 
ter, I  showed  her  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
think  I  mentioned  the  Belknap  exposure.  I  do  not  know  but  I  sug- 
gested to  her,  "  Here  is  another  Belknap  affair,"  or  something  to  that 
effect,  and  she  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  sort;  that  the  matter  between  us  was  a  very  different  matter 
entirely ;  that  there  were  no  soldiers  being  swindled  by  this  arrangement ; 
that  it  was  money  out  of  my  own  pocket  I  had  given  her,  and  I  said, 
"  I  understand  that  entirely,"  that  there  was  no  Belknap  affair  in  this 
matter  or  I  would  not  have  gone  into  it. 

Q.  But  I  understand  that  before  that,  the  payment  to  her  was  dis- 
continued ? — A.  Well,  I  never  paid  her  since  the  i4th  or  15th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Q.  And  when  you  made  the  arrangement  to  discontinue  these  pay- 
ments, the  only  reason  assigned  was  that  you  were  going  to  move  the 
office  to  Saint  Joseph  T — A.  Yes ;  and  that  my  expenses  were  going  to 
be  heavy.  I  did  remark  to  her  this  much,  that  the  President  had 
removed  me,  and  had  put  in  Mr.  Ebert.  He  had,  at  that  time,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Ebert,  though  his  name  was  withdrawn. 

Q.  All  the  money  you  paid  Mrs.  Boggs  you  paid  out  of  your  own 
pocket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Q.  Was  she  ever  on  the  rolls  of  the  office  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  never  on  the 
rolls  of  the  office. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  draw  any  pnblic  salary  t — A.  Never  any  public  salary; 
all  the  money  I  gave  her  was  out  of  my  own  pocket.  The  pension  agent 
has  to  pay  all  his  expenses  out  of  his  own  salary ;  he  has  to  pay  his  clerks 
and  to  pay  for  his  lights,  and  his  rent  and  everything. 

Q.  Nothing  is  allowed  him  t — A.  We  get  twenty-five  cents  under  the 
law  for  every  payment  that  is  made.  The  maximum  salary  is  $4,000, 
and  then  we  get  twenty-five  cents  for  every  payment  made,  to  cover  all 
incidental  expenses. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  is  the  number  of  pensioners  on  your  roll  ! — A.  I  have  about 
3,000. 

Q.  What  are  your  aggregate  receipts,  salary  aud  allowances  of  every 
kind  1 — A.  Salary,  fees,  and  everything  amount  to  about  $6,500.  Out  of 
that  I  pay  my  own  rent,  light,  fuel,  and  stamps.  My  postage-stamps 
cost  me  about  $G00  a  year.  Everything  I  send  to  a  pensioner  has,  of 
course,  to  be  stamped. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  memorandum  or  anything  with  you  from  which  you 
can  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  how  much  you  paid  to  her  or  wheu  f— 
A.  No,  sir  j  I  had  no  idea  that  this  thing  was  coming  up  until  this  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  or  not  a  fact  that  you  paid  her  quarterly.— 
A.  No,  sir  j  I  did  not  pay  her  quarterly. 
Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  understanding  between  you  and  her  that  yon 
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were  to  pay  her  quarterly  t— A.  I  told  her,  when  I  came  back  to  Saiut 
Louis,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  me  to  pay  her  quarterly. 

Q.  That  is,  after  you  got  your  appointment? — A.  Yes;  pretty  soon 
after  that,  I  said  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  because  my  salary 
-would  be  quarterly. 

Q.  You  say  now  that  you  told  her  that  when  you  called  on  her  after 
you  returned  from  Washington  with  your  appointment ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  either  then  or  pretty  soon  afterward  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  which  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  your  first  payment  to  her  was  a  quar- 
terly payment? — A.  No  j  it  was  not  a  quarterly  payment. 

Q.  What  was  your  first  payment? — A.  My  first  payment,  I  think,  was 
of  a  fractional  quarter.  I  came  into  the  office  on  the  21st  of  January, 
and  my  impression  is  I  paid  her  for  the  fractional  period  of  the  quarter, 
from  then  to  the  end  of  March,  but  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  That  is  to  [ say,  you  paid  her  for  a  quarter  less  the  portion  of  the 
quarter  that  had  expired  before  your  appointment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  payment  you  made  to  her,  was  it  a  quarterly  payment  ? — 
A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  the  second  payment  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  third  payment  a  quarterly  payment  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  think  it  was ;  I  think  all  the  payments  were  quarterly  payments, 
for  I  paid  her  as  she  wanted  the  money.  She  would  write  to  me  that 
she  wanted  to  meet  some  obligation. 

Q.  You  say  the  last  payment  was  in  December,  1875  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  her  then  ? — A.  I  think  I  paid  her  $300. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  paid  her  in  all  over  $1,000? — A.  My  impres- 
sion is  it  must  have  been  about  $1,000 ;  somewhere  about  there. 

Q.  Was  it  not  more  thau  $1,000  ? — A.  Well,  I  see  now  that  I  made  a 
mistake ;  my  impressiou  was  that  I  paid  her  $133  for  the  first  payment, 
but  it  must  have  been  $233  j  that  would  make  it  about  $1,133  that  I 
paid  her. 

Q.  The  last  payment  you  made  her  you  made  in  December,  and  it 
was  a  quarterly  payment,  beoause  that  was  the  time  to  make  a  quar- 
terly payment  ? — A.  She  was  in  Macon  at  that  time ;  had  come  to  visit 
her  daughter.  My  impression  is  she  was  there  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  quarter? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  paid  her  that,  and  that  she  happened  to  be  in 
Macon  at  the  time? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  contemplated  carrying 
out  my  agreement  in  good  faith,  and  believed  it  was  all  perfectly  light. 

By  Mr.  Pbatt: 

Q.  I  understand  you  never  read  that  letter  that  Mrs.  Boggs  gave 
you  ;  that  letter  of  introduction  to  the  President? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  ever  having  read  it ;  my  impression  now  about  it  is  that  she  rather 
wanted  me  to  take  this  letter  of  introduction  to  the  President,  and  that 
I  did  not  care  about  doing  it,  because  I  told  her  I  had  met  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  I  would  go  and  see  him,  and  she  said,  "You  had  better 
take  it,  as  they  are  very  often  crowded  there  at  the  door,  and  perhaps 
this  may  facilitate  your  entrance  to  the  place  f  but  as  it  turned  out  my 
impression  is  that  I  did  not  see  the  President  for  a  week  after  I  sent 
the  note  in. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  contents  of  the  note  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.   I  cannot  tell  anything  about  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Boggs  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
and  sent  it  by  mail  in  your  behalf? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  she 
told  me  that  she  would  write  to  the  President,  and  she  hoped  I  would 
get  the  place.  She  said  the  Presideut  was  an  old  friend  of  hers  and  of 
her  family. 

Q.  She  told  you  distinctly  that  she  would  write  to  the  President  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  she  told  me  she  would. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mrs.  Boggs  told  you  that  the  President  knew 
that  you  were  paying  her  t — A.  No,  sir.   [With  emphasis.]   No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
none,  and  my  impression  was  when  the  President  removed  me  and  put 
this  man  in  instead,  that  he  did  not  know  it,  or  if  he  did  that  all  he 
imagined  was  that  she  was  a  clerk  of  mine,  because  otherwise  I  thought 
he  would  not  turn  around  and  remove  me. 

Q.  .Mrs.  Boggs  never  told  you,  then,  that  the  President  knew  that  she 
was  receiving  money  for  this  thing  t — A.  No,  sir ;  she  never  told  me.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  her  ever  telling  me  that  the  President  knew  she 
was  receiving  money  from  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  or  intimation  from  any 
source  that  the  President  knew  anything  about  it  or  bad  any  knowl- 
edge then  of  the  relation  between  you  and  Mrs.  Boggs  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  never  had  any  intimation  that  the  President  knew  just  exactly 
the  relation.  I  had  from  her  an  intimation  that  the  President  knew  I 
was  befriending  her,  but  hotc  she  never  said.  Of  course  she  never  went 
into  any  details  with  me  in  regard  to  it. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  claim  to  have  any  positive  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  the  President  did,  in  point  of  fact,  have  any  knowl- 
edge about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  that 
kind. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  in  what  attitude  you  were  iu  the  President's  of- 
fice when  you  talked  about  that  matter;  was  he  sitting  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  you  on  the  other  ? 

The  Witness.  What  matter? 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  of  your  agency — when  you  came  on  here 
to  see  him. 

The  Witness.  When  I  was  first  appointed  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  your  appoiutment  over  a  year  ago. — A. 
Well,  I  remember  very  distinctly  where  the  President  sat ;  he  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  table.   You  know  where  he  sits  in  his  room  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.— A.  He  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  I  took 
the  seat  that  the  reporter  has  here,  [the  next  seat  on  the  right ;]  after  I 
had  talked  with  him  a  little  bit  I  withdrew.  I  felt  very  pleasant  at  the 
cordial  reception  I  had  had,  the  cordial  manner  in  which  he  received  me, 
and  I  thought  I  would  not  occapy  much  of  his  time.  I  could  see  that 
I  was  going  to  succeed  in  what  I  came  for,  and  I  felt  elated.  I  held  my 
hat  in  my  hand  while  we  talked,  and  after  we  had  talked  a  little  while 
I  went  out. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that  he  held  a  letter  in  his  hand  at  the  time 
you  were  talkiug  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  do  it- 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  How 'long  had  you  been  in  conversation  with  the  President  at 
that  time  before  you  discovered  or  learned  that  you  were  going  to  get  the 
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appointment ! — A.  As  I  stated,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  He  asked 
me  very  quickly  these  questions  in  regard  to  indorsements  and  what 
kind  of  indorsements  1  had,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  told  him  I 
had  every  man  of  prominence  in  Missouri,  and  every  man  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Missouri  who  were  republicans. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  those  recommendations? — A.  No,  sir.  I  had  at 
that  time,  though,  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  promineut  gentlemen 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  examine 
any  of  them  that  I  remember.  I  had  them  out,  and  showed  him  while 
i  was  sitting  there. 

Q.  And  iu  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  conversation  began 
he  told  you  you  would  receive  the  appointment? — A.  No;  he  said, 
looking  at  the  clock,  "  Mr.  Delano  will  be  here  in  twenty  minutes." 
These  were  his  very  words.  I  remember  that  distinctly.  He  said,  '<  Mr. 
Delano  will  be  here  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  will  tell  him  that  he  may 
make  that  appointment."   That  is  just  what  occurred. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  22, 1876. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Boggs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  W.  0.  Ebert,  of  Han- 
nibal, Mo. ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
pension-agency  in  Missouri  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  have  been  the  communications  and  what  under- 
standings you  have  had  with  him  in  respect  to  it. — A.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ebert  first,  for  the  reason  that  after  my  husband's  death  I  was  left 
aloue,  and  having  a  daughter  and  sister  living  in  Macon,  Mo.,  I  wished 
to  go  there,  and  desired  to  get  a  place  in  his  office.  I  wrote  to  him 
to  that  effect,  telling  him  that  1  wished  to  go  to  Macon  on  account 
of  my  daughter  and  sister  being  there,  and  that  I  felt  very  lonely  iu 
Saint  Louis.  I  inquired  whether  I  could  get  a  position  in  his  office — a 
clerkship— and  told  him  that  I  might  be  of  service  to  him.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  what  I  did  say  ;  but  he  knew  the  substance  already, 
as  I  had  had  one  personal  interview  with  him  before.  He  knew  of  my 
relationship  to  General  Grant,  and  that  I  might  be  of  service  to  him, 
and  he  kept  up  the  correspondence  for  a  while — followed  it  up  very 
closely  after  I  first  broached  the  subject  to  him.  He  seemed  very 
anxious  to  make  an  arrangement  with  me,  and  he  kept  writing  to  me 
about  it  even  after  my  letters  had  ceased. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  between  you  and 
him  t — A.  As  one  instance,  I  will  mention  that  he  wished  me  to  get 
names  transferred  from  Colonel  Easton's  list  to  his  list — "  surreptitious- 
ly" is  not  the  word ;  perhaps  that  would  not  describe  it — but  it  would 
have  that  bearing.  He  wanted  to  get  the  names  transferred  from  one 
district  to  another — from  Colonel  Easton's  district  to  his  own. 

Q.  How  many  names ? — A.  Eight  hundred  or  a  thousand.  1  am  repeat- 
ing it  merely  from  my  memory  of  the  letters.  He  wished  me  to  keep  this 
proposition  to  myself  entirely.  After  I  received  those  letters,  and  while 
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considering  it,  as  Colonel  Easfcon  was  my  husband's  old  friend  of  many 
years'  standing,  I  wont  and  laid  the  matter  before  him,  and  asked  him  what 
kind  of  an  offer  it  was — whether  it  was  honest  and  honorable  and  whether 
it  was  a  kind  of  thing  that  I  ought  to  agree  to.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  it 
was  so,  althongh  I  did  uot  know  mnch  about  such  things.  He  said  it  was 
very  dishonorable  indeed,  considered  it  very  much  so ;  and  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ebert.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  wrote  him,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  I  could  not  do  what  he  wanted.  I  do  not  now  remember  whether 
I  said  to  him  that  I  had  told  Colonel  Easton  or  not,  nor  whether  I  had 
had  an  interview  with  Colouel  Easton.  Colonel  Easton  was  the  pension- 
agent  in  Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Ebert,  as  I  had  heard,  was  under  obligations 
of  some  kind  to  General  Benjamin,  of  Missouri,  and  did  not  dare,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  (though  as  to  .that  I  may  be  wrong,)  to  have  auy  clerk  that 
General  Benjamin  disapproved  of.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  he  felt  under  obligations  to  refer  to  General  Benjamin  before 
employing  any  clerks ;  and  in  an  interview  that  I  had  with  General 
Benjamin,  though  not  exactly  in  reference  to  the  subject,  he  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  opposed  to  what  Mrs.  Benjamin  called  nepotism, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  could  not  give  me  auy  aid  at  all,  stating  that 
there  had  been  enough  of  that  already,  referring  to  nepotism.  Mr. 
Ebert  said  that  if  the  President  would  express  his  pleasure  at  my  ap- 
pointment, he  would  give  it  to  me.  I  told  the  President  so.  I  said  that 
his  wish  would,  I  thought,  procure  me  the  appointmeut,  and  he  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  write  to  ?— A.  To  Mr.  Ebert. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  letter  T — A.  Yes ;  he  sent  it  to  me  to  show  to 
Mr.  Ebert.  I  think  the  memorandum  was, 11 1  have  kuown  Mrs.  Boggs 
for  twenty  years ;  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  make  an  efficient  clerk 
in  your  office,  and  it  would  gratify  me  if  you  would  give  her  the  position." 
Mr.  Ebert  has  since  told  me  that  that  was  a  threat — that  it  was  threatening 
an  officer  of  the  Government  However,  he  took  it  in  very  good  part 
at  that  time,  and  said  that  it  would  give  him  very  great  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the  President's  wishes,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Q.  Was  there  any  expression  as  to  what  Mr.  Benjamin's  wish  was— 
what  was  his  particular  opposition — was  that  developed  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  think  I  know.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  know,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  I  do  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  opposition  was  other  than 
what  was  said  by  Mrs.  Benjamin,  possibly  by  himself,  that  there  had 
been  too  much  nepotism  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  reason  to  know  that 
it  was  anything  else  but  that. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Ebert  ? — A.  He  kept  holding 
me  on  by  promises — said  he  thought  that  by  the  ensuing  year  he  could 
arrange  it.  It  drew  on  toward  the  time  for  his  re-appointment,  and  I 
think  he  thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  assist  him  in  getting  his  re- 
appointment; so  he  gave  me  vague  promises — I  never  could  really  know 
what  they  meant — and  spoke  of  its  being  an  advantage  to  me  if  I  would 
use  my  influence  toward  procuring  the  re-appointmeut  for  him.  At  one 
time,  however,  it  did  become  so  definite  as  this,  that  he  said  he  would 
give  me  $50  a  month, 

Q.  If  you  could  procure  the  appointment  ? — A.  Yes ;  $50  a  month  for 
clerking  in  his  office.  I  wrote  back  to  him  to  say  that  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  take  that,  because,  although  it  would  be  an  object,  of  course,  to 
be  there,  and  write,  and  earn  the  $50,  yet.Itold  him  that  I  had  too  many 
claims  upon  me. 

Q.  Did  that  end  it  entirely  1 — A.  It  did,  at  that  time ;  but  I  think  I 
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had  a  letter  afterward,  in  which  he  said  that  if  the  appointment  could 
be  procured  through  my  influence  he  would  give  half  the  income.  Out 
of  that  half  I  believe  my  share  of  the  clerk-hire  was  to  come — something 
of  that  kind.   I  have  the  letter  with  me  at  the  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  see  that  letter,  if  you  please. 

The  Witness.  I  will  furnish  it.  The  correspondence  ceased  when  I 
told  him  that. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Did  you  answer  that  letter  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
answered  it  or  not ;  I  presume  I  did.  I  do  not  really  know,  however,  for 
I  never  kept  any  copies  of  my  letters. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  as  to  whether  you  answered  it  or 
not  f — A.  I  do  not  know.   I  shall  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterward,  and  talk  to  him  about  the  proposition 
be  made  in  that  letter,  about  giving  yon  half  T — A.  I  do.  not  remember 
that  either ;  it  is  over  two  years  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  the  half  of  the  salary  would  be  f— A.  Yes  j  he 
said  it  would  be  $2,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  salary  of  that  office  is  f — A.  No,  I  do  not, 
exactly.  I  have  beeu  told  that  it  was  $7,000 ;  but  he  said  to  me  that  it 
was  $4,000. 

By  Mr.  New  : 
Q.  Less  the  clerk-hire  ? — A.  Less  the  clerk-hire. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  salary  was  to  be  $4,000  less  the  clerk- 
hire  t — A.  He  said  "  my  salary  is  $4,000,  and  we  will  share  it,  less  the 
clerk-hire,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  was  something  iu  it  about 
the  clerk-hire,  anyway. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  he  stated  to  you  that  the  salary  was 
between  $6,000  and  $7,000 1— A.  O,  no ;  not  at  all.  He  told  me  it  was 
$4,000 ;  but  I  have  since  understood  that  it  was  nearly  twice  that  sum. 
Then  there  was  no  correspondence  between  us  until  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  he  wrote  me  that  his  four  years  had  expired,  aud  he  had 
made  an  effort,  as  I  knew  he  had,  to  get  the  re-appointment,  and  had 
failed  to  get  it,  and  that  Major  Clements  had  got  it,  and  Mr.  Ebert  in- 
timated that  I  had  yielded  to  Major  Clements's  offer,  instead  of  to  his 
own,  he  supposing  that  as  Major  Clements  had  got  the  position  it  had 
been  through  my  efforts ;  but  whether  that  was  so  or  not — perhaps  so, 
and  perhaps  not — still  if  I  yet  thonght  of  making  an  arrangemeut  with 
him,  he  thought  he  knew  enough  or  could  tramp  up  enough  about  Major 
Clements  to  have  him  rejected  or  ejected  from  the  office.  I  wrote  him 
back  that  I  had  heard  that  Major  Clements  had  not  only  been  appointed 
but  had  given  his  bond  and  received  his  commission,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  for  us  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  That  was 
the  last  letter,  I  think,  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Ebert  until  about  a  month  or 
five  weeks  ago,  may  be  longer,  in  which  he  wrote  me  very  offensive  and 
threatening  letters,  stating  that  I  was  then  connected  with  the  office  of 
Major  Clements,  and  that  I  was  liable  to  be  indicted  for  it.  I  was 
very  much  afraid,  from  the  way  his  letters  were  written,  and  I  sent  one 
of  them  to  the  President,  telling  him  that,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Ebert  carried 
out  these  threats,  it  might  result  injuriously  to  him,  and  he  could  judge 
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from  those  letters  and  from  what  I  told  him  whether  to  meet  this  man 
with  conciliation  or  with  contempt ;  that  I  could  uot  judge  at  all  how  it 
was  to  be  met,  and  left  it  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  say  in  reply  ? — A.  He  wrote  back,  saying, 
"  Your  letters  concerning  Ebert  have  been  received,  and  are  uuder  con- 
sideration," and  then  went  on  to  refer  to  some  other  little  matters  of  a 
different  nature.   That  was  all  there  was  in  reference  to  that. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  at  present  some  of  these  letters  you  have  spoken 
oft — A.  Yes;  he  wrote  some  in  pencil  on  very  thin  paper,  so  that,  as  I 
suppose,  in  a  little  time  they  would  be  effaced  and  could  not  be  read. 
He  asked  me  to  return  them,  and  is  quite  offended  that  I  have  not  re- 
turned them  to  him.   The  one  I  sent  to  the  President  I  have  a  copy  i 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  to  the  committee  the  copy  I — A.  1  will,  sir.  The 
letter  in  which  he  wrote  me  this  proposition  to  have  the  names  trans- 
ferred, (that  seems  to  be  the  most  heinous  thing  of  all,  from  the  com- 
ments that  I  have  heard  others  make  upon  it,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  matter,  1  suppose,)  I  do  not  kuow  whether  I  have  that  letter 
or  not,  because  I  left  iu  a  hurry,  and  gathered  up  all  his  letters  that  I 
could  put  my  hand  on.  I  think  I  have  the  letter  j  but  at  any  rate  Judge 
Long  and  Colonel  Easton  can  testify  to  the  contents  of  the  letter ; 
Judge  Long  remembers  exactly  what  it  was,  because  he  repeated  to  me 
the  words  of  the  letter  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  was  in  Saint  Lonis. 

Q.  Does  that  dispose  of  all  you  have  to  say  about  Mr.  Ebert  ? — A.  I 
think  it  does;  I  do  not  recall  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  have  auj  relations  with  Mr.  Cleineuts  in  connection  with 
this  office  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  transpired  between  you?— 
A.  Mr.  Clements,  knowing  that  I  had  been  trying  to  get  the  post-office 
at  Macon  City,  Mo.,  that  fact,  I  suppose,  suggested  to  him  that  I 
might  like  to  have  some  connection  with  the  pension-agency.  General 
Jones  there  had  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  get  the  agency  through  a 
friend.  Not  knowing  that  there  was  anything  nefarious  in  that  sort  of 
arrangement,  as  it  has  turned  out  there  is,  I  readily  assented  to  it.  He 
said  that  when  Mr.  Ebert's  time  was  out,  as  it  shortly  would  be,  it  would 
then  be  the  proper  time  to  attend  to  it 

Q.  That  proposition  was  first  suggested  by  General  Jones  ? — A.  Yes. 
When  I  failed  to  get  the  post-office,  he  says,  "  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
perhaps  we  can  get  you  an  interest  in  the  pens  ion  agency,  or  perhaps 
the  agency  itself." 

Q.  State  your  relation  to  Mr.  Clements  in  the  matter,  aud  how  it 
happened  that  you  and  he  got  conferring  on  the  subject. — A.  Mr. 
Clements  wrote  me  first. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  are  the  contents  of  the  letter  ?— A.  That  be  was  going  to 
make  application  for  the  pension-agency,  and  that  I  might  aid  him  in 
getting  it ;  aud,  if  so,  that  he  would  give  me  a  position  in  the  office — a 
lucrative  one,  or  would  give  me  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  office  iu 
some  way. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  said  that  my  salary  should 
be  at  least  $100  a  month.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  position,  though 
afterward  it  happened  that  I  did  uot  go  into  the  office  to  do  anything. 
He  said  that  I  should  have  that  much  either  as  clerk  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  ? — A.  Then  I  went  to  Judge  Long  and  chowed 
him  the  letter,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  do,  and  he  said 
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be  thought  it  was.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  write  to  the  President. 
He  said  he  was  writing  that  very  day,  and  ho  would  inclose  my  letter 
with  his.   Judge  Long  is  another  old  friend  of  my  husband's. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  the  President? — A.  Yes;  and  I  told  him,  I  think, 
that  Maj'H*  Clemen ts's  appointment  would  be  an  advantage  to  me. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  you  communicated  to  the  President  ? — A.  I 
do  not  remember;  Judge  Long  may  remember.  I  know  what  I  stated,  or 
rather,  I  think  I  cau  recall  what  I  said  in  the  letter  I  gave  to  Major 
Clements  when  he  went  to  Washington.  I  think  I  said,  "  Major  Clem- 
ents visits  Washington  on  business,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  me.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  favor  his  appli- 
cation v — something  to  that  effect,  or  about  that  tenor.  Mr.  Clements 
was  well  indorsed  ;  he  had  the  best  indorsement  of  his  party,  I  believe. 
The  President  asked  him,  I  understand,  what  his  indorsements  were, 
and  he  gave  them. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  this  arrangement  was  entered 
into  between  yon  and  Clements  f — A.  In  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Clements  living  at  the  timet — A.  His  residence 
was  at  Macon. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  at  Macon  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Clements 
has  held  the  agency  ? — A.  I  have  only  been  there  for  a  month  at  a 
time. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  residence  at  any  time  since  ? — A.  I  call  Macon 
my  residence.  I  have  interests  there,  although  I  am  teaching  school  in 
Saint  Louis.  I  go  to  Macon  whenever  I  can,  whenever  I  have  a  day 
off,  or  anything  of  that  sort.   1  consider  Macon  really  my  residence. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discharged  any  duties  in  connection  with  the  office 
since  Mr.  Clements  has  had  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  Upon  re- 
freshing my  recollection,  I  now  remember  that  in  Judge  Long's  office, 
when  submitting  to  him  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  President,  I  erased 
two  or  three  words,  and  added,  "  Major  Clements's  appointment  would 
be  an  advantage  to  me,  as  he  will  give  me,  or  has  promised  me,  a  clerk- 
ship or  its  equivalent,"  (that  is  about  it,  I  think,)  44  which  will  accom- 
plish the  great  desire.'' 

Q.  Was  Major  Clements  appointed? — A.  Yes;  the  President  knew 
that  I  had  long  been  anxious  to  go  to  Macon  and  live  with  my  sister 
and  daughter — 14  that  will  accomplish  the  great  desire  I  have  long  had, 
as  you  know,  to  go  to  Macou  to  live  with  my  daughter  and  sister." 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  go  to  Macon  to  live  with  them  ? — A.  I  did  not 
go  there  to  stay  permanently,  although,  as  I  tell  you,  I  have  some  little 
interests  there,  and  I  consider  it  my  home.  I  consider  when  I  am  in 
Saint  Louis  teaching  that  I  am  away  from  home. 

Q.  Major  Clements  was  appointed,  yon  say?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  compensation  has  he  given  you  ?— A.  He  has  given  me  at 
the  rate  that  he  promised  nntil  last  December.  He  has  not  paid  me 
anything  since  last  December. 

Q.  What  does  he  say  about  that  ?  Why  has  he  not  paid  you  ? — A. 
He  had  paid  me  quarterly  before. 

Q.  The  time  has  not  arrived  yet  for  the  next  quarterly  payment,  has 
it  ? — A.  The  time  has  passed ;  but  on  account  of  this  Belknap  affair,  it 
was  thought  that  a  great  deal  might  be  tnade  of  this  little  matter,  and 
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it  is  tacitly  understood  between  us  that  it  might  be  suspended,  or  that 
it  might  be  altogether  done  away  with. 

Q.  When  did  this  compensation  begiu  ? — A.  When  he  entered  upon 
his  office  t 

Q.  When  was  that  ! — A.  A  year  ago  last  January. 

Q.  When  did  this  conversation  occur,  of  which  you  have  just  spoken, 
as  to  suspending  the  payments  ? — A.  That  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  February. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  you — by  checks  or  otherwise  !— A.  He  paid  me 
in  money.   I  believe  I  did  receive  one  check  from  him,  however. 

Q.  He  came  to  Saint  Louis  to  hand  you  the  money! — A.  I  think  it 
was  in  Macon. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  regularly  to  receive  your  pay!— A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not,  but  it  just  happened  that  I.  was  there.  As  I  have  said,  I  go 
there  whenever  I  can  get  off  for  a  week.  I  weut  up  before  Christmas, 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  aud  he  handed  me  the  money. 

Q.  He  paid  you  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  a  year! — A.  Yes ;  he  handed 
me  $300  in  money.  The  vacation  began  at  the  end  of  June,  and  iu  the 
beginning  of  July  he  paid  me  $300  in  money. 

Q.  How  much  has  he  paid  you  altogether  ! — A.  He  has  paid  me  alto- 
gether $1,100. 

Q.  He  has  not  paid  you  fully,  then  ! — A.  He  did  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  until  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Q.  He  received  his  appointment  in  December,  did  he  not ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  His  commission  was  dated  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  he 
did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  then  ;  but  during  this  time,  from  the 
1st  of  January  a  vear  ago,  you  continued  your  teaching  in  Saint  Louis! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  only  went  to  Macon  as  you  could  get  off  from  your  employ- 
ment in  Saint  Louis! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  teaching  continuously  since  Mr.  Clements  got  bis 
appointment!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  The  vacations  you  have  spent  at  Macon  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  When  and  where  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Clements  the  cou- 
versatiou  which  you  say  you  had  with  him  as  to  the  suspension  of  the 
payments  to  yon  for  the  time  beiug  on  account  of  the  Belknap  expos- 
ure!— A.  In  Saint  Louis,  ou  his  way  home  from  Washington. 

Q.  About  when  I — A.  1  think  about  the  middle  of  January.  I  had 
forgotten  the  fact,  which  this  letter  will  show,  that  Mr.  Ebert  wrote  me 
that  I  was  to  blame  for  his  name  being  withdrawn.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  the  18th,  and  withdrawn  ou  the  23d,  and  Major  Clements  was 
re  instated.  That  I  kuow  nothing  at  all  about.  Major  Clements  has  in- 
fluential friends  in  Washington  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  from  any  source  that  Ebert  was  nom- 
inated in  January! — A.  It  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  it  was  iu  Jan- 
uary that  he  was  nominated,  aud  afterward  Major  Clements  happened 
to  be  here,  aud  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  and  a  personal  in- 
terview of  his  own  with  the  Presideut,  he  was  able  to  have  it  with- 
drawn. 
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By  Mr.  Lewis  : 

Q.  When  was  the  last  nomination  ?— A.  It  was  withdrawn  imme- 
diately—a few  days  afterward. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Clements  upon  his  return  from  Washington  in 
January  last,  the  conversation  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  in  which 
the  Belknap  exposure  was  talked  of. — A.  It  was,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  we  would  have  to  discontinue  this  arrangement ; 
that,  as  it  was,  he  still  believed  that  it  was  as  harmless  as  he  first  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  but  that  mischief  might  be  made  out  of  it ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  phase  that  it  might  be  made  to  have  before  the  public,  it 
would  have  to  be  discontinued.  I  said  that  I  supposed  it  would. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  discon- 
tinuance was  a  temporory  or  a  permanent  one  t — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  said. 

Q.  It  was  not  said  whether  it  should  be  temporary  or  permanent? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lewis  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  suggestions  from  anybody  other  than  Mr.  Clements 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  discontinue  this  arrangement  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  had.  I  saw  it  myself  as  soon  as  I  saw  those  things  come 
out.   I  thought  that  a  great  deal  might  be  made  of  this. 

Q.  You  had  no  suggestion  from  Washington  T — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  not 
at  all.  I  made  suggestions  to  the  party  you  have  in  your  mind  my- 
self. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  What  party  do  you  refer  to ! — A.  I  would  rather  not  say.  I  think  I 
am  the  one  that  is  wholly  to  blame  in  the  matter.  That  is  why  I  have 
come  to  Washington.  I  can  say  that  for  myself  better  than  Judge  Long 
could  do  it  for  me. 

Q.  Please  state  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  you  refer. 

The  Witness.  Cannot  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Lewis)  state  the  party 
to  whom  he  refers,  and  I  can  then  state  whether  it  is  the  same  one  or 
not! 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  had  better  state  the  person  to  whom  you  refer. 
The  Witness.  I  had  no  suggestion  from  the  President,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

By  Mr.  New* 

Q.  Who  did  you  make  your  suggestion  to  ?  You  said  a  moment  ago 
you  made  a  "  suggestion"  to  some  party  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  in  his  mind. 
Who  was  that  party  T — A.  I  suggested  to  several  of  my  friends.  There 
would  be  quite  a  list  of  them,  if  I  were  to  mention  them  all.  I  sug- 
gested it  to  several. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  suggestion  to  any  of  your  friends  who  reside  in 
Washington  1   If  so,  please  give  their  names. 

The  Witness.  Did  I  suggest  what  f 

Mr.  New.  That  you  thought  the  arrangement  between  you  and  Mr. 
Clements  had  better  be  discontinued  on  account  of  the  Belknap  dis- 
closure. 

The  Witness.  Far  more  pure  and  honorable  were  the  President's 
motives  than  mine. 
Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  names  of  any  persons  to  whom  you 
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talked  in  Washington  after  the  talk  with  Mr.  Clements  ? — A.  I  sent 
Mr.  Ebert's  letter  of  threats  to  the  President. 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  in  Washington  City  to  whom  you  stated,  or 
with  whom  you  communicated,  to  the  effect  that  you  thought  that  the 
arrangement  between  you  and  Mr.  Clements  had  better  be  discontin- 
ued t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not.  I  did  not  make  use  of  any  such  lan- 
guage as  that.  I  did  not  say  "  discontinued."  It  would  be  difficult  to 
put  in  words  just  what  was  said. 

Q.  Give  your  best  recollection  of  what  was  said,  and  to  whom  you 
said  it  or  communicated  it. — A.  I  think  in  my  note  to  the  President  I 
said,  "  Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ebert  threatening  great  harm  to  you 
and  me  on  account  of  Major  Clements  holding  this  office.  If  his  hold- 
ing it  is  harmful,  or  if  there  is  anything  in  what  Mr.  Ebert  has  threat- 
ened, he  had  better  be  supplanted, ".or  some  word  like  "  supplanted." 
My  letter  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  something  of  that  kind  before. — A.  That 
was  all. 

Q.  What  I  now  inquire  of  you  is  whether,  after  the  conversation  you 
had  with  Mr.  Clements  in  January,  upon  his  return  from  Washington, 
you  communicated,  or  offered,  or  in  any  way  sent  word,  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  to  any  person  in  Washington,  that  you  thought  that  the 
arrangement  which  existed,  or  which  had  existed,  between  you  and  Mr. 
Clements  had  better  be  discontinued  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  all  I  ever 
said.  I  never  wrote  but  one  letter,  in  which  I  stated, 11  Here  is  Mr. 
Ebert's  letter  making  these  threats,"  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Was  that  letter  sent  by  you  before  or  after  your  conversation  with 
Mr.  Clements  upon  his  return  from  Washington  in  January  f — A.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection,  if  yon  have  any  recollection  about 
that,  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  conference  between  you 
and  Mr.  Clements  f — A.  I  think  it  was  after,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  How  did  you  send  the  letter  T — A.  I  sent  it  by  mail. 

Q.  You  received  an  answer  to  it,  such  as  you  have  already  stated  in 
your  evidence  ? — A.  Yes.  * 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  sent  the  letter  in  January  f — A.  1  think  it  was  in 
January  that  I  sent  the  letter. 

Q.  Was  it  after  you  had  heard  of  the  Belknap  exposure  f — A.  Yes. 
Was  not  that  in  January  T 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  it  was  some  time  later. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  only  speaking  from  memory,  and  my  mem- 
ory is  not  good  at  all ;  I  might  make  a  month's  difference. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  the  Belknap  exposure  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
timet — A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  fix  the  date. 

The  Witness.  And  I  said  this  little  matter  might  be  made  something 
of. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  that  to  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  it  to 
the  President  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  auythiug  in  your  letter  to  the  President 
about  your  business  arrangements  with  Mr.  Clements t — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  kuew  of  your  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Clements? — A.  I  think  he  did,  from  the  fact  of  the  letter. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  Presi- 
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<Ient  knew  what  Mr.  Clements  was  doing  for  you  ! — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  I 
do  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  inform  the  President  that  Mr.  Clements  was  comply- 
ing with  his  agreement  t — A.  Yea,  sir.  I  never  got  any  answer  back.  1 
•do  not  know  whether  he  received  it  or  not. 

By  Mr.  New  : 
Q.  How  you  did  inform  him — by  letter  t — A.  Yes.- 
Q.  The  letter  was  mailed,  was  it!— A.  Yes;  it  was  just  a  little  note 
mentioning  the  fact,  in  another  letter. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  What  time  was  that  letter  sent  ?— A.  Some  time  during  last  summer. 
By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  You  say  that  was  in  a  mote  in  another  letter! — A.  It  was  added  by 
a  little  note ;  it  was  not  written  expressly  for  that  purpose ;  it  was  a 
mere  line  added  in  another  letter. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  President  has  known,  since  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Clements,  that  you  have  been  teaching  in  Saint 
Louis  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  knew  it— at  least  I  suppose  so;  I  suppose  he 
knows  I  am  in  Saint  Louis. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  This  salary  that  you  have  been  receiving,  or  this  payment,  from 
Mr.  Clements,  is  not  in  consideration  of  any  services  that  you  have  ren- 
dered as  clerk  T — A.  It  has  happened  to  turn  out  that  it  is  not.  The 
arrangement  was  not  defined  in  the  beginning ;  it  was  to  be  paid  either 
as  salary  or  otherwise.  I  was  ready  at  any  time  to  take  the  place ;  and, 
probably,  if  I  had  gone  to  Macon  to  live  I  would  have  taken  the  place 
as  clerk  in  his  office  ;  but  he  was  to  pay  me  whether  I  was  there  or  not. 
I  continued  teaching  in  Saint  Louis,  because  my  salary,  in  connection 
with  what  I  got  from  him,  enabled  me  to  do  what  I  could  not  do  upon 
the  amount  alone  which  I  got  from  him  5  that  is,  to  educate  my  nieces 
and  nephew.   I  therefore  continued  teaching  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  It  was  understood  at  the  beginning,  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Clements,  that  it  was  to  be  a  clerkship  or  an  equivalent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lewis  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  President  t — A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  He  was  a  former  partner  of  your  husband  T — A.  Yes.  The  Presi- 
dent yielded  to  my  suggestions.  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  I  consider  my- 
aelf  the  guilty  party  in  this  whole  matter;  that  I  consider  myself  the 
party  most  to  blame  in  urging  the  President  to  do  this.  I  urged  upon 
him  such  claims  and  recollections  as  no  tender-hearted  or  kind-hearted 
man  could  resist.   I  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  widow  of  his  dead  friend. 

Q.  Are  you  any  relation  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  President ! — A. 
Yes ;  my  husband  and  Mr.  Grant  were  cousins.  The  President  knew 
of  my  very  long  struggle  in  the  unremunerative  occupation  of  teaching. 
I  have  been  occupied  in  that  way  for  over  twenty  years,  and  he  was 
willing  to  give  me  this  aid  in  this  way,  iuasmuch  as  the  money  came 
'  from  no  one's  pocket  except  Mr.  Clements's;  no  pensioner  got  a  cent  less; 
the  Government  paid  not  a  cent  mores  and  not  a  cent  ever  went  in  the 
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President's  pocket.  Mr.  Clements  gave  me  this  money  out  of  bis  own 
salary ;  and,  with  his  own  salary,  after  it  weut  into  his  pocket,  I  sup- 
posed he  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased.  That  was  the  erroneous 
supposition  under  which  1  acted. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q..'  Have  you  any  other  letter  in  your  possession  here  or  at  home,  re- 
ceived from  any  source,  relating  to  the  matter  about  which  you  have 
testified,  other  than  the  letter  already  named  by  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  other  than  Mr.  Ebert's  letter  ! 

Mr.  New.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  have  spoken  of  letters  received 
by  you  from  Mr.  Clements. — A.  I  think  I  have  j  I  never  kept  all  the  let- 
*  ters,  but  I  think  I  have.  I  did  not  look  for  his  letters  at  this  time.  I 
have  not  looked  at  them  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  listen  carefully  to  my  qnestion.  You  have  in 
your  testimony  referred  to  certain  letters  that  you  have  here  with  you, 
and  certain  others  that  you  may  have  at  home ;  and  I  think  you  have 
spoken  of  certain  letters  received  by  you  from  Ebert  and  some  from 
Clements.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  in  your  possession  here 
or  at  home,  or  under  your  control  anywhere,  letters  other  than  those 
which  you  have  referred  to,  received  from  any  person,  no  matter  whom, 
and  relating  to  the  matter  about  which  you  have  testified  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
think  I  have ;  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  have  some  letters. 

Q.  From  whom  are  those  letters  ? — A.  From  Major  Clements. 

Q.  Any  others  t — A.  1  have  not  any  others. 

Q.  The  Ebert  and  the  Clements  letters,  you  think,  are  all  you  have ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  will  furnish  us  with  those  you  have  in  Washington;  and, 
when  you  go  home,  those  you  will  find  you  will  send  to  us  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  here  of  a  letter  that  you  wrote  to  the  President  f 
— A.  No,  sir ;  but  a  letter  which  Mr.  Ebert  wrote  to  me,  and  which  I 
forwarded  to  the  President. 

Q.  You  will  furnish  us  with  that  copy,  also  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  Ebert  wrote  to  the  President! — A.  No, 
sir ;  but  he  wrote  to  me,  and  I  sent  the  letter  to  the  President ;  that  is, 
sent  Mr.  Ebert's  original  letter  to  the  President,  and  I  retained  the  copy 
of  it.  I  would  like  to  say  here  what  I  had  meant  to  say  in  another  part 
of  the  testimony,  but  was  interrupted,  that  I  made  a  very  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  President  in  this  matter,  as  I  have  said  before— such  an  ap- 
peal as  no  kind-hearted  man  could  resist — and  I  consider  myself  much 
more  to  blame  than  any  one  else  in' doing  that.  I  appealed  to  him  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  I  was  the  person  who  took  care  of  his  little 
children  while  he  (the  President)  was  fighting  for  his  country.  I  nour- 
ished his  little  boy  Fred  through  a  long  and  severe  illness,  when  he 
(Fred)  had  just  returned  from  Vicksburgh,  having  been  with  his  father, 
as  you  know,  through  the  siege.  He  was  then  but  a  boy,  and  was  run 
down  with  camp  dysentery,  and  had  a  very  severe  attack  through  the 
winter.  I  nursed  him  through  long  nights  of  sickness,  giving  him  his 
medicine  every  hour,  and,  when  my  night's  watch  was  over,  went  to  my 
school  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  did  that  for  a  week,  until  his 
mother  came.  He  was  six  weeks  very  ill,  iudeed,  and  needed  very  close 
attention,  and  I  suppose  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  have  felt  like  doing 
as  the  President  did  under  similar  circumstances. 
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By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  You  called  the  President's  attention  to  all  these  things,  did  yon  ? — 
A.  I  did.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  I  called  his  attention  particu- 
larly, in  detail,  to  all  these  matters,  but,  of  course,  he  knew  as  well  as 
I  could  tell  him. 

The  following,  letters  were  handed  in  by  the  witness,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  committee : 

[Confidential.] 

Uxited  States  Pension  Office,  Macon,  Mo., 

December  8,  1873. 

Dear  Madam  :  Your  letter  of  the  29th  received.  My  absence  has  caused  some  delay  in 
answering.  I  can  assure  yon  that  the  President's  wishes  would  be  my  pleasure;  and  the 
slightest  intimation  from  him  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  give  you  a  place,  and 
that  he  would  remember  when  the  pressure  comes  for  my  removal,  (which  is  again  on  foot, ) 
would  be  all  the  guarantee  I  would  require.  Your  compensation  would  be  liberal  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  rendered.  If  you  desire  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  now  is  the  op- 
portunity, as  another  raid  is  about  to  be  made,  by  whom  I  do  not  know.  It  is  on  account 
of  my  clerk.  I  have  decided  to  remove  him  at  once,  and  your  appointment  may  come  much 
sooner  than  anticipated  by  either  of  us.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  nave  two  in  place  of  one,  if 
I  still  remain  in  my  place.  The  chance  for  you  to  save  something  for  the  future  is  now  open. 
Can  you  secure  it  ?  Answer  at  Hannibal. 
Yours,  truly, 

WM.  C.  EBERT. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Bogos, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

The  above  letter  is  indorsed  on  the  back  as  follows : 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Boggs,  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  would  make  a 
most  efficient  clerk  in  the  Macon  pension  office. 
Dec.  23, 1873. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

The  following  additional  indorsement  is  found  in  peucil  under  the 
first  indorsement : 

The  above  is  the  threat  referred  to  in  one  of  Mr.  Ebert's  letters. 

L.  B. 

[United  States  pension  office,  Win.  C.  Ebert,  agent.] 
[Confidential.] 

Macon,  Ga.,  Dee.  17,  1873. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Bougs,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Yours  of  the  13th  just  to  hand,  and  contents  noted.  It  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
one  received  a  few  days  prior,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  answer.  Owing  to  the 
"political  shysters"  (not  a  very  elegant  word,  but  more  expressive  than  any  other)  of  Macon, 
who  "  howl"  for  my  place,  and  can  find  no  other  reason  for  my  removal,  and  have  so  annoyed 
General  Benjamin  in  regard  to  my  "rebel"  clerk  that  he  has  requested  me  to  remove  him, 
and  I  have  so  done,  to  take  effect  January  1.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ' '  civil-serv- 
ice reform  "  by  any  means,  and  I  believe  that  is  something  which  the  President  prides  him- 
self on— the  best  officials  that  can  be  obtained  ;  neither  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  any  who  do  business  with  this  office,  unless  it  be  those  who  desire  my  place,  and  not  his. 
A  better  or  more  competent  clerk  never  filled  a  position  of  trust  than  is  Mr.  Howe,  and  that 
I,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Government,  should  be  annoyed  or  threatened  with  decapitation 
for  employing  the  most  competent  help  in  their  power,  because  that  help  is  not  of  their  po- 
litical persuasion,  smacks  a  little  too  much  of  that  spirit  that  controlled  the  old  dominant 
party,  the  "rule  or  ruin,"  that  has,  I  trust  forever,  passed  away.  The  same  "  hewl"  would 
follow  me  from  "  early  dawn  to  dewy  eve,"  should  I  dare  to  employ  you  as  an  assistant  in 
this  office.  First,  that  you  was  a  rebel;  and  second,  that  you  was  forty-fifth  cousin  to  the 
President.  While  these  things  are  of  no  significance  in  point  of  political  effect,  at  home  or 
abroad,  still  they  are  the  foundations  upon  which  two  or  three  designing  villains  do,  can, 
and  will  bnild  a  full-grown  political  scaro-crow,  but  which  in  point  of  fact  will  not  influence 
a  single  vote  against  the  republican  party,  of  which  the  President  is  the  great  central  head, 
and  we  "  office-holders"  his  subjects,  to  whom  his  smile  or  bis  frown  is  official  lif  or  death. 
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The  President's  referee  here  is  General  Benjamin,  to  whom  all  applications  for  appointments 
is  referred ;  and  as  he  is  true  and  tried  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  it  would  not  be 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  ignore  bis  wishes  or  recommendations ;  and 
should  I  fail  of  retaining  his  influence,  or  what  would  be  still  more  certain  official  death, 
set  his  ill-will  from  any  cause,  and  he  should  recommend  a  successor,  the  President  would 
doubtless  comply  with  his  recommendations  without  delay  or  investigation,  because  he  has 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  change  would 
cot  be  recommended  unless  for  good  cause. 

I  have  thus  been  somewhat  minute  in  detailing  the  situation  here,  that  you  may  fully 
know  how  I  am  situated  in  regard  to  making  you  a  definite  proposition.  I  have  employed 
Mr.  John  M.  Wilson,  a  thorough  republican,  in  tbe  place  of  Mr.  Howe,  and  should  there  be 
any  other  change  now  looking  to  a  place  in  the  office  for  you,  I  think  it  would  be  attended 
with  danger  to  me  and  certain  defeat  of  my  re- appointment.  There  can  be  but  two  ways 
that  I  can  now  think  of  in  regard  to  tbe  matter :  one  would  be  for  you  to  obtain  the  in- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Benjamin  for  the  place,  or  await  tbe  expiration  of  my  present  term,  and 
then  I  would,  if  you  procured  my  re-appointment,  divide  the  salary  by  two,  and  give  you 
and  Mr.  Howe  one-half,  or  $2,000,  for  your  proportion,  or  in  consideration  of  services  ren- 
dered and  from  tbe  performing  the  labors  of  the  office,  most  of  which  could  be  done  by  Mr. 
Howe  himself.  If  you  desire  employment  after  your  engagement  in  the  seminary  is  filled, 
say  to  commence  September  4,  and  the  political  situation  will  permit,  I  will,  at  that  date, 
give  you  tbe  place  formerly  filled  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  it  would  give  you  employment, 
with  a  moderate  compensation,  until  such  time  as  our  new  arrangement  went  into  effect,  it 
you  procure  the  personal  interest  in  yourself  from  the  President  that  you  hope  to  do,  and 
his  assurance  such  as  he  gave  in  person  last  March  when  I  visited  him,  namely,  to  "  go  home 
and  rest  easy,  he  would  protect  me."  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  "  scared  "  into  a  repudia- 
tion of  his  promise  by  any  little  breeze  that  might  chance  to  rise,  or  be  set  in  motion  by  dis- 
appointed office-holders.  Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  and  that  your  success 
will  equal  your  expectations, 
I  remain  yours,  truly, 

WM.  C.  EBERT. 


United  States  Pension-Offick, 

Macon,  Mo.,  November  19,  1874. 

Dear  Madam  :  There  will  be  a  determined  effort  made  by  Jones,  Caswell,  and  Clements 
to  get  the  pension-agency  for  "Joues,"  and,  if  not  for  him,  for  any  one  of  their  clique  to  de- 
feat me.  I  shall  want  all  your  personal  influence  and  friendship.  Will  you  be  free  to  give 
them  f  Will  you  also  be  free  to  use  such  personal  efforts  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  best 
calculated  to  defeat  their  scheme  1  You  can  reach  the  President  by  a  personal  letter  that  will 
explain  tbe  situation  more  fully,  and  make  my  defense  more  satisfactory,  than  I  could  my- 
self. If  you  will  so  interest  yourself,  I  will  come  down  at  once  and  see  you,  and  give  yon 
more  details  as  to  what  course  we  can  pursue  that  would  be  likely  to  secure  all  the  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  than  I  can  by  letter.  Please  advise  me  as  fully  as  possible  by  return 
mail  whether  your  friendship  will  prompt  me,  while  we  are  at  the  same  time  dealing  a  blow 
at  those  who  first  struck  you  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  your  defeat. 

I  believe  you  understand  me  fully  in  regard  to  the  place  you  once  desired  in  the  pension - 
office.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  Hannibal  by  return  mail,  and  I  will  come  down  at  once  if 
desirable. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

WM.  C.  EBERT. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Bogos,  No.  1401). 


[United  Statea  Penaion-Offlce,  We  C.  Ebert,  «g*nt] 

[The  word  "Macon  "  erased.] 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  November  24,  1«74. 

Dear  Madam  :  Your  favor  of  the  22d  to  hand,  and  contents  noted.  I  infer  from  your 
letter  that  yon  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  pension  agency  yourself.  While  this  is  surprising: 
to  me  after  your  letter  a  few  days  ago,  telling  me  of  your  willingness  to  help  me  secure  the 
re-appointment,  there  is  nothing,  bowever,  but  fairness  in  your  letter.  At  the  expiration  of 
my  term  of  office,  it  is  fair  for  any  person  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  tbe  appoint- 
ment. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that  if  I  am  to  be  beheaded,  that  I  would  sooner  see 
you  succeed  me  than  any  other  person  among  the  candidates.  Your  treatment  of  me  in  all 
our  varied  trials  has  been  fair  and  honorable,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  be  a  true  friend  to 
you.    If  I  hare  seemed  to  hesitate  to  agree  to  your  wishes  as  promptly  as  you  might  desire. 
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it  was  for  fear  of  local  difficulties,  and  cot  oat  of  disrespect  for  you  or  the  wishes  of  the 
President.  I  trast  that  neither  you  nor  he  feels  so.  If  such  is  the  feeling  of  U.  8.  G.,  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  place  me  right  in  his  mind,  whether  I  am  to  be  re-ap- 
pointed or  not. 

In  view  of  the  annoyance  of  giving  a  bond  for  $150,000,  beside  the  responsibility  of  the 
office,  cannot  we  make  some  arrangement  that  will  save  you  this  annoyance,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  double  our  influence  and  secure  the  ap- 
pointment t  There  will  be  an  effort  made  to  remove  the  office  to  Kansas  City,  and  appoint 
an  agent  from  there ;  and  I  learn  that  the  effort  will  likely  succeed,  unless  something  is  done 
to  stop  it.  If  you  can  join  me  in  a  united  effort  for  a  re-appointment,  and  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington with  me,  or  if  you  cannot  do  so,  and  think  it  best  that  I  should  go,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  removal  scheme  and  secure  the  other,  I  will  do  so.  With  your  help  I  can  get  the  place. 
If  we  divide  our  strength  both  may  fail.  Will  you  think  the  matter  over  a  little  more,  and 
let  me  have  a  personal  talk  over  the  situation  before  yon  make  any  further  move  ?  I  will 
come  down  and  see  you  if  you  so  desire,  and  I  think  something  can  be  arranged  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  us  both,  ana  at  the  same  time  a  programme  made  that  will  defeat  the  well- 
laid  plans  of  "  Jones,  Clements,  and  Caswell." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  C.  EBERT. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Boggs, 

No.  1409  Chestnut  Stnet,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


[Agency  for  paying  United  State*  penSiObH—  William  C.  Efaert] 

Macon,  Mo.,  December  4,  1674. 
Dear  Madam  :  Your  favor  of  the  27th  has  reached  me  here,  and  I  reply  at  my  earliest 
opportunity.  You  request  me  to  give  you  a  definite  proposition.  This  would  be  impossible 
without  more  information  from  you  upon  which  to  base  a  proposition.  There  are  other 
seekers  after  the  place  besides  you  ana  myself,  (some  half  dozen, )  and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  make  separate  applications.  Your  confirmation  would  be  bitterly  opposed  in' 
the  Senate  and  might  be  defeated,  while  my  confirmation  might  be  more  easier  obtained 
than  the  nomination.  Thus  you  see  we  both  have  something  to  gain  by  mutually  helping 
each  other.  I  could  not,  however,  make  you  a  definite  proposition  while  you  are  seeking 
the  appointment  for  yourself,  and  only  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  your  pleasure.  I  am 
willing,  however,  to  do  all  that  is  fair  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter,  and  to  put  it  in 
such  shape  as  to  gain  your  approval.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
what  you  can  or  are  wilting  to  do  to  secure  my  re-appointment,  and  therefore  to  make  you  a 
definite  proposition  would  be  making  a  bid  for  an  article  without  knowing  its  worth,  and 
therefore  almost  certain  to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  I  have  desired  to  make  a  visit  to  Saint 
Louis  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you,  but  I  have  felt  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  that  such 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  therefore  have  not  done  so.  I  think  we  could  much 
better  arrange  our  business  proposition  in  that  way  than  by  correspondence,  and  then,  if  we 
cannot  agree,  I  shall  not  feel  unkindly  toward  you  for  seeking  by  fair  and  honorable  means 
to  secure  the  place  for  yourself,  when  a  new  agent  is  to  be  appointed. 
With  the  utmost  regards,  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

WM.  C.  EBERT, 

Mrs.  Louisa  Boggs, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Mark  your  answer  "  personal."   Direct  to  Hannibal. 


THE  WlKCHELL  &  EBERT  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY. 

[Commercial  and  railroad  printers,  wholesale  and  retail  stationers,  blank-book  manufac- 
turers, dealers  in  legal  and  commercial  blanks.] 

Hannibal, Mo..  December 4,  1875. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Boggs, 

14U9  Chcsuut  street.  Saint  Louis  : 
I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  any  arrangements  that  you  may  have  made  with  Mr. 
Clements  in  regard  to  the  pension  agency.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  made  any 
at  all,  bnt,  if  so,  they  are  matters  of  your  own ;  but  if  you  have  not  made  any,  and  have  any 
reasons  to  think  you  could  upset  his  appointment  by  a  visit  to  Washington,  if  it  was  to 
your  interest  to  have  it  done,  I  will  come  down  and  see  you  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I 
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cannot  make  known  to  you  by  letter  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  as  such  things  are  better 
understood  by  talking  the  whole  matter  over  than  by  writing,  and  if  you  have  any  encour- 
agement from  the  President  upon  which  to  act,  I  can  help  you. 
Yours  i 

WM.  C.  EBERT. 

Answer  by  return  mail. 


March  II. 

Madam  s  In  our  interview  I  did  not  say  all  I  desired,  for  want  of  time,  and  because  the 
subject  was  unpleasant  to  you  and  embarrassing  to  me;  I  only  gave  you  a  partial  outline 
of  the  situation  and  the  remedy.  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  more.  I  will  now,  however, 
say  that  a  particular  and  influential  friend  of  mine  will  visit  Washington  next  week,  and  it 
you  are  inclined  to  remove  all  hinderances,  the  responsibility  for  the  change  can  be  attribu- 
ted to  him.  This  course,  I  think,  will  quiet  all  investigation,  and  prevent  any  complica- 
tion of  the  President  and  a  certain  high  officer  of  the  Government  in  your  own  city,  with 
whose  participation  in  your  interests  I  am  fully  acquainted,  as  well  as  your  own  good 
name  from  serious  complication.  The  President  is  considering  my  appointment.  His 
t  mind  may  be  made  up  by  the  time  my  friend  reaches  Washington.  If  yon  think  it 
will,  please  answer  whether  my  friend  shall  call  on  the  President  or  not.  Please  answer 
yes,  or  no,  as  you  think  best   My  future  course  depends  entirely  upon  your  answer. 


I  shall  hear  from  you  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  furthest. 

The  following  pencil  memorandum  found  at  the  foot  of  this  letter : 

"  Exact  copy,  spelling  and  all. 


Hannibal,  Mo.,  February  23,  1876. 

Madam  :  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  line  from  me  at  this  time,  and  es- 
pecially one  on  the  old  subject  that  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  correspondence  between 
us.  However,  I  have  concluded  to  address  you  a  few  lines  for  your  own  personal  considera- 
tion, thinking  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about  the  political  situation  in 
North  Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  this  State.  The  republicans  in  this  congressional  district 
very  justly  regard  the  removal  of  the  United  States  pension  office  from  Lincoln  City  to  Saint 
Joseph  as  a  great  outrage,  and  they  are  in  the  right  spirit  for  a  revolt,  should  an  opportunity 
occur.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Clements  from  the  agency  would  have  prevented  this.  It  has 
been  freely  stated  that  it  was  through  your  interference  that  he  was  re  instated  last  month,  in 
opposition  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  leading  republicans  both  in  North  Missouri  and  in  Saint 
Louis.  It  is  also  hinted  at  that  your  influence  is  bought  and  paid  for  monthly  by  this  man, 
and  that  if  it  was  not  for  your  influence  he  could  not  hold  the  office  one  month ;  and,  further, 
that  unless  something  was  done  to  induce  the  President  to  reconsider  his  decision,  that  the 
whole  matter  should  oe  laid  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  for  investigation.  This 
should  not  be,  and  it  is  your  privilege  to  prevent  it!  Clements  has  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
say  publicly,  in  the  Macon  City  post-office,  "  that  the  President  dare  not  remove  him." 
This  boast,  taken  in  connection  with  the  current  report  in  circulation  in  Macon,  that  you  are 
paid  $100  per  month  for  your  influence,  is  very  injurious  to  the  President  and  his  fair  name, 
and  especially  is  this  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  request  of  his  personal  friends  he  re- 
moved Clements  on  the  14th  ultimo,  and  that  your  request  re-instated  him  on  the  18th  ;  that 
re-instatement  all  turning  on  the  letter  from  yon  telling  him  (the  President)  that  "be  was 
doing  you  a  great  personal  injury  by  making  the  change."  I  received  a  letter  to-day  from 
the  editor  of  the  leading  daily  paper  in  Saint  Louis,  asking  for  such  facts  as  I  could  give  him 
in  regard  to  your  connection  with  the  retention  of  Clements,  and  the  cause  of  my  name  being 
withdrawn  from  the  Senate  on  the  18th  ultimo.  To  his  inquiry  I  have  given  reply  that  there 
was  nothing  of  interest  to  the  public  at  present.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  charges  against 
any  one  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  I  think  both  yourself  and  your  friends  have  been  very 
indiscreet  in  allowing  so  much  to  be  known  in  regard  to  your  interest  in  the  pension  agency ; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  Mr.  Clements  himself  is  entitled  to  your  contempt  for  the  freedom  with 
which  he  has  made  his  boast,  and  the  suspicion  that  be  has  thrownjaround  you,  that  yon  and 
he  are  alike  interested.  I  believe  it  is  within  your  power  to  stop  any  legal  investigation  and 
exposure,  and  also  to  silence  scandal,  thus  saving  the  President  from  the  humiliation  he  must 
necessarily  feel  when  he  learns  that  his  efforts  to  help  you  have  been  made  public  and  his 
official  action  in  connection  therewith  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  unfriendly  criticism 
in  the  daily  papers.  This  you  cau  prevent  if  you  desire  to  do  so.  Allow  me  to  ask  that  yon 
consider  this  information  strictly  confidential  in  the  light  of  friendship,  and  after  a  careful 
perusal  return  it  with  'such  comment  as  you  may  think  it  merits,  and,  should  any  suggestion 
contained  therein  be  thought  worthy  your  consideration,  remember  that  I  simply  desire  to 
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help  you  in  any  manner  consistent  with  your  good  came  and  tie  integrity  and  honesty  of 
the  administration. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.C,  EBERT. 

Mrs.  LouiSlA  Bogus, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Confidential. — Return. 
Adjourned. 


Dear  President  :  Inclose]  is  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Louisa  Bnggs,  whom  you  personally 
know,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  Major  Clements  to  the  office  of  "pension  agent  ""at 
Macon  City,  and  as  he  has  promised  per  his  letter  to  her  (iu  the  event  of  his  appointment) 
to  give  her  a  clerkship  in  the  office  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  I  most  cordially  indorse  her  appli- 
cation. Of  Mr.  Clements's  political  antecedents  I  know  nothing  ;  he  is  said  to  be  honest 
and  to  possess  ability.  But  my  main  object  is  to  benefit  Mrs.  B.,  who  has  been  struggling 
with  the  wide  world  many  years  to  support  an  invalid  husband,  an  adopted  child,  and  her- 
self ;  heuce  my  full  and  unqualified  indorsement  of  her  prayer. 
Very  truly,  your  friend, 

JOHN  F.  LONG. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1875. 
John  F.  Long  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside 
at  Saint  Louis.  I  am  at  present  receiver  of  that  port  and  distributing 
agent  for  the  Government. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Saint  Louis !— A.  Nearly  60  years;  I 
-was  born  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  named  W.  C.  Ebert? — A.  Only  from 
reputation.   I  do  not  think  I  ever  have  seen  him  to  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  beheld  the  office  of  pension  agent  in  North- 
ern Missouri,  at  Macon  City  t — A.  He  was  so  reported  to  me  by  Colonel 
Easton,  the  pension  agent  at  Saint  Louis,  and  by  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ebert ! — A.  No,  sir  j 
not  with  him. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  indirectly  with  him  ¥ — A.  I  can- 
not say  I  had  any  communication  with  him  at  all.  Mrs.  Boggs,  who  is 
the  widow  of  Harry  Boggs,  a  former  partner  of  Captain  Grant,  (now 
President  Grant,)  at  Saint  Louis,  about  twenty  years  ago,  came  and  exhib- 
ited to  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ebert  to  her,  part  of  which  was  about  in  these 
words :  u  Mrs.  Boggs,  if  you  will  get  the  President,  through  his  friend- 
ship for  you,  to  continue  my  appointment  as  pension  agent  and  will  have 
one  hundred  names  transferred  from  the  Saint  Louis  to  the  Hannibal  or 
Macon  district,  I  will  give  you  half  of  the  profits."  When  I  read  the  letter 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Boggs :  "  Madam,  that  is  a  very  dishonorable  proposition, 
deceiving  the  President  and  deceiving  your  frieuds.  I  would  do  no  such 
thing."  The  letter  went  on  to  say :  "  This  is  confidential ;  please  return 
tbeletter."  Isaid  toiler,  "Madam,  do  not  return  the  letter.  I  either  wrote 
or  indorsed  a  letter  of  hers,  directed  to  the  President,  in  behalf  of  a  different 
man  for  the  pension-agency,  by  the  name  of  Clements,  (whom  I  see  here 
this  morning.)  She  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Clements  said  if  she  would  use 
her  influence  to  get  him  appointed  after  Ebert's  time  would  be  out, 
which  was  very  close,  he  would  give  her  a  clerkship.  I  then  told  her 
that  I  believed  the  President  could  safely  appoint  Mr  Clements  if  he 
would  give  her  a  clerkship,  or  some  means  by  which  she  could  support 
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herself  and  child,  and  I  either  wrote  a  letter  myself,  or  indorsed  her  let- 
ter to  the  President  in  behalf  of  Clements,  whom  I  did  not  personally 
know.  Subsequently,  a  few  mouths  ago,  Mrs.  Boggs  presented  me  with 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Ebert,  qnite  a  lengthy  one,  stating,  «'  You  have, 
or  your  friends  have,  put  things  in  the  way  of  having  my  appointment  to 
this  office,  and  uow  if  yon  don't  do  thus  and  so  I  will  expose  you  to  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  connected  with  pnbhcoffice  in  Saint  Louis.'7  In  this  letter 
he  says,  in  two  instances,  "  This  is  confidential ;  return  it  to  me.  If  you 
do  so  and  so  it  will  be  all  right.  If  not,  I  will  expose  yon  in  Washing- 
ton." I  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  hold  on  to  that  letter."  I  told  her  to 
take  all  these  letters  with  her  to  Washington,  and  she  said  that  she  was 
willing  to  show  the  committee  every  letter  in  the  business.  Colonel 
Easton  wrote  for  her  to  the  President,  and  I  wrote  for  her  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  if  he  could  give  the  appointment  to  Clements  that  we  wonld 
be  glad  if  he  would  do  so,  as  it  would  benefit  her  by  giving  her  employ- 
ment as  clerk. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Ebert's  term,  he  went  out  of  office,  did  he  T — A. 
At  the  end  of  Mr.  Ebert's  term  he  went  out  and  Clements  went  in. 
Clements  was  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  recommended. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  How  long  after  you  wrote  to  the  President  was  it  before  Clements 
was  appointed  t — A.  Probably  a  month  or  two. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  this  first  correspondence  take  place  with  the  Presi- 
dent f — A.  I  think  in  the  latter  part  of  1874. 

Q.  Had  you  any  response  from  the  President  to  that  communica- 
tion ? — A.  I  never  had.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Boggs  had  a  response 
from  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clements  T— 
A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Where  was  Mrs.  Boggs  living  at  the  time  you  wrote  to  the  Piesi 
dent  ? — A.  She  was  then  in  Saint  Louis,  but  she  was  on  the  eve  of  going 
to  Macon,  because  her  step  child  was  there. 

Q.  Had  she  lived  at  Macon  before  that? — A.  I  think  she  had. 

Q.  Did  she  live  at  Macon  after  Clements  was  appointed  1 — A.  I  do 
not  think  she  did. 

Q.  Where  did  she  live  after  Clements  was  appointed  T — A.  In  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  Did  she  continue  to  live  in  Saint  Louis  after  that  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  she  lived  in  Saint  Louis  from  that  time  nntil  now  f — A.  So 
far  as  I  know  she  has. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Clements  still  the  agent  at  Macon  City  ? — A.  I  think  not. 
The  agency  has  been  removed  to  Saint  Joseph,  and  I  think  Clements 
has  been  removed. 

Q.  Has  Mrs.  Boggs  been  living  at  Saint  Joseph  at  any  time  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  not  at  any  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  since  Clements'*  appointment  Mrs. 
Boggs  has  discharged  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  the  pension-office !— A. 
She  has  not  lived  there,  and  I  caunot  see  how  she  could  have  done  so. 

Q.  It  is  then  your  opinion,  from  the  facts  in  your  possession,  that  she 
has  not  done  so,? — A.  I  think  she  has  not. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  has  lived  continuously  in  Saint  Louis 
for  the  last  twelve  months? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  posi- 
tively. But  I  have  met  her  time  aud  again  there.  She  wa&  a  teacher 
in  a  private  school  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Is  she  in  the  city  now ! — A.  Yes ;  she  came  with  me.  I  left  her 
at  the  hotel,  and  told  her  I  would  report  her  presence  to  the  committee. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  Mrs.  Boggs  received  any  compen- 
sation from  Mr.  Clements  ? — A.  I  do  uot  recollect  that  she  ever  told  me 
whether  she  did  or  not ;  but  she  told  me  that  he  had  said  he  would  give 
her  a  clerkship. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  In  your  letter  to  the  President,  or  iu  your  indorsement  of  her  let- 
ter to  the  President,  you  represented  that  she  was  to  receive  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  pension-office? — A.  Yes;  that  she  was  to  have  a  clerkship 
in  the  event  of  Clemen ts's  appointment.  . 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  all  that  you  know  as  to  the  resnlt  of  that  arrangement  is 
that  Mr.  Clements  was  appointed  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Boggs  f — A.  The  President's  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Dent,  and 
Harry  Boggs  were  consius.  Harry  Boggs  is  dead,  bat  while  he  was- 
living  he  and  Captain  Grant  were  partners  iu  business  iu  Saint  Louis, 
and  Mrs.  Boggs  is  his  widow.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  worthy  thing, 
for  the  President  to  do,  to  make  an  appointment  which  might  benefit 
her  iu  a  roundabout  way  by  giviug  her  a  clerkship. 

Q.  What  has  been  her  employment  since  the  appointment  of  Clem- 
ents!—A.  I  believe  she  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  private  school  at  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Clemeuts  in  relation  to 
the  compensation  which  he  was  to  furnish  Mrs.  Boggs  in  the  shape  of  a 
clerkship,  or  otherwise  ? — A.  I  certainly  had  no  conversation  with  him,, 
but  I  may  possibly  have  told  her  that  "  Mr.  Clements  has  promised  you 
a  clerkship ;  hold  him  to  it." 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  If  yon  had  any  sncb  conversation  with  her  as  that,  was  it  before- 
Clements's  appointment? — A.  Yes ;  before  Clemen  ts's  appointment. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  had  no  communication  with  him  since  his  appointment  in  re- 
gard to  the  execution  of  that  promise  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
wrote  him  a  note  in  my  life,  and  I  certainly  never  spoke  to  him  till  here 
to-day. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Has  Mrs.  Boggs  made  any  complaint  to  you  since  Clements's  ap- 
pointment, that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  her  ? — A.  Not  a 
word. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  other  consideration 
than  that  clerkship  promised  to  her  by  Clements  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  da 
not  know  anything  except  that  promise  to  her. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  tbe  va'ue  of  that  clerkship  was  to  be  ? — 
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A.  About  $100  a  montb.  That  was  the  understanding  she  gave  me, 
that  she  would  make  $100  a  month,  and  that  that  was  better  than  teach- 
ing school  at  a  nominal  sum  of  $55  or  $60  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Boggs  has  been  appointed  to  a  clerk- 
ship ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  pension-agency  which  Clements  received 
was  worth  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  best  judgment  about  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  worth  from  $3,000  to  $3,500  a  year  with  the  present  list  of 
pensioners. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  or  impression,  that  you  wrote  to 
General  Grant  yourself  on  the  subject  or  that  you  simply  indorsed  the 
letter  which  Mrs.  Boggs  wrote  to  him! — A.  My  strongest  impression  is 
that  I  wrote  a  letter.  I  have  copies  of  all  the  letters  that  I  have  writ- 
ten. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  at  home  will  you  send  it  to  the 
committee  on  your  return? — A.  Certainly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  If  you  wrote  to  the  President,  did  you  have  any  reply  to  your  let- 
ter T — A.  No,  sir :  he  would  not  be  likely  to  reply  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  writing  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Boggs.  He  probably  replied  either  to 
her  or  to  Clements.  I  have  got  every  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
him  for  the  last  five  years.  I  have  been  his  agent  in  some  matters  out 
there  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  If  I  find  that  I  have  written  such  a  let- 
ter to  him,  or  have  received  any  letter  in  reply,  I  will  transmit  copies  to 
the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  seeing  that  letter  that  Mrs.  Boggs 
wrote  to  the  President  in  behalf  of  Clements? — A.  I  think  that  I  in- 
dorsed her  letter  and  that  I  wrote  one  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  contents  of  any  letter  that  she 
wrote  ? — A.  Only  that  I  indorsed  Mr.  Clements  as  a  man  who  stood  fair  in 
the  community,  and  that  he  would  make  a  good  officer,  and  probably 
she  said  something  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  other  gentle- 
man, who  had  offered  to  give  her  half  the  profits. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  she  mentioned  in  that  letter  the  fact  of 
the  inducement  of  the  clerkship  offered  to  her  by  Clements  ?— A.  I  be- 
lieve she  did. 

Q.  Has  she  ever  informed  you  whether  the  President  replied  to  her  letter 
or  not  ?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  did,  and  that  she  received  a 
favorable  answer. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  in  detail  what  the  answer  was  ? — A.  No,  or  if  she 
did  I  would  not  probably  remember  it.  I  have  got  the  impression  from 
her  that  the  President  gave  her  a  favorable  answer. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  on  the  subject  that  we  have  inquired 
of  you  about  that  would  be  pertinent  or  material  to  the  inquiry  ? — A.  I 
do  not.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Boggs  this  morning  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  she  said  that  Clements  had  promised  her  a  clerkship,  and  that  it 
would  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  a  month. 
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Q.  Did  she  tell  you  whether  she  had  or  had  not  got  that  clerkship  ; 
or  that  she  had  or  had  not  got  its  equivalent  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  she 
did,  but  I  heard  Mr.  Clements  say  this  morning  that  he  had  paid  her 
some  money. 

Q.  In  the  conversation  that  you  bad  with  her  did  she  make  any  com- 
plaint that  she  had  not  get  the  clerkship  ! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  she  make  any  complaint  of  Clements  at  all  in  the  matter  ? — 
A.  Not  against  Clements;  she  did  agaiust  the  other  party.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  any  defluite  information  from  her,  bnt  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Clements  had  stood  by  his  promise,  and  I  heard  him  say  this 
morning  that  he  did  pay  her  some  money  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  for 
labor  of  that  kind  or  not.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  she  did  act  as 
clerk  for  him. 

Q.  On  what  subject-matter  was  Clements  talking  about  when  he  said 
he  had  paid  her  money  ? — A.  On  this  very  subject. 

By  Mr.  Lewis: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  matter  referred  to  iu  your  sub- 
poena?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  24,  1876. 
J.  P.  Nolan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  At  Macon,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  minister. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  manner  iu  which  Mr. 
Clements  procured  the  pension  agency  for  North  Missouri,  if  you  have 
any  knowledge  in  regard  to  that  matter ;  state  it  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  refer  to  hearsay  evidence  or  to  what  I  know  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  kuow  anything,  we  would  like  to  have  that. 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  anything  about  it  except  what  I  have 
heard. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  f — A.  All  that  I  have  heard  was  from 
Mrs.  Louisa  Boggs. 

Q.  You  can  state  what  you  learned  from  her. — A.  I  understood  from 
her  that  she  had  been,  in  a  sense,  instrumental  in  procuring  that  pen- 
sion agency  for  Major  Clements,  and  that  he  was  to  compensate  her  for 
ber  influence  in  the  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  $1,200. 

Q.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  that  round  sum  ? — A.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  as  I  understood  it.  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
further  than  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Was  anything  further  said  by  her  or  Mr.  Clements  t — A.  No ;  I 
think  not ;  I  think  that  is  the  substance. 

Q.  Did  she  say  how  she  procured  it,  what  means  she  used  T — A.  Yes; 
I  think  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  letter  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  reply  of  the  President  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Clements  say  anything  about  it  T— A.  I  heard 
Mr.  Clements  speaking  with  Mrs.  Boggs  during  last  winter  about  the 
removal  of  the  agency  from  Macon  City  to  Saint  Joseph.  I  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  interview. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  the  removal  ? — A.  That  conversation  was 
altogether  upon  the  subject  of  removal. 
H.  Mis.  183  3 
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Q.  Was  Mrs.  Boggs  appealed  to  to  use  her  influence  iu  procuriug 
the  removal  ?— A.  1  cannot  say  that  she  was.  It  was  merely  mentioned 
to  lier  that  there  was  a  project  up  for  removal. 

Q.  lie  was  going  there  himself  to  live,  was  be  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Please  state  just  what  was  said  by  and  between  them,  as  you  re- 
member it,  upon  that  occasion. — A.  I  think  the  substance  of  what  was 
said  was  wholly  touching  the  removal  of  the  office  from  Macon  City  to 
Saint  Joseph,  and  the  reasous  which  influenced  Major  Clements  to  desire 
the  removal  of  the  office. 

Q.  So  I  understand ;  but  what  was  said  ! — A.  I  cannot  recall  any 
specific  words,  only  the  fact  that  the  conversation  was  upon  tbat  point 
of  removal,  and  the  reasons  in  Mr.  Clements's  mind  for  expecting  or  de- 
siring the  removal. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  said  as  to  the  reasons  why  he  desired 
it? — A.  I  think  they  were  political.  I  think  he  was  looking  to  an  edi- 
torship there,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  best  serve  the  party  of 
which  he  is  a  member  by  being  in  Saint  Joseph. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  that  paper? — A.  If  you  will  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  republican  paper  there,  I  can  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  Saint  Joseph  Gazette  or  Herald  ? — A.  Whichever  is  the 
republican  paper,  is  the  paper  I  refer  to.  I  am  uot  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  papers. 

By  Mr.  New: 

Q.  Was  the  office  afterward  removed  to  Saint  Joseph ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  so  understood. 

Q.  Did  he  afterward  become  the  editor  of  that  paper ! — A.  I  thiuk 
such  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  occur  between  them? — A.  In  Mr. 
Clements's  house. 
Q.  In  Macon  City  ?— A.  In  Macon  City. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  they  happened  to  meet  there  ? — A.  They 
met  by  request  of  Mr.  Clements. 

Q.  How  was  his  request  communicated  to  Mrs.  Boggs?— A.  I  think 
by  a  note.   Sbe  was  at  my  house. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  her  to  Mr.  Clements's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she 
was  going  that  night  to  take  the  train  for  Saint  Louis,  audi  accompanied 
her  to  the  depot  by  way  of  Mr.  Clements's  house. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  remember  just  what  was  said  between  them, 
but  you  remember  the  subject  talked  of,  and  something  of  the  reasons 
that  he  gave  for  wanting  to  make  the  change.  Please  state  whether,  as 
you  remember  it,  he  was  seeking  to  obtain  her  consent  to  the  removal 
or  change  of  the  agency  T — A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  hardly  say  whether  I 
think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  consent  or  not. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  other  purpose,  was  it  made  manifest  iu  the  con- 
versation tbat  occurred  between  them  ? — A.  The  impression  made  upon 
my  mind  was,  that  he  consulted  her  with  reference  to  the  removal,  and 
advised  her  of  it ;  because  she  was  interested  in  the  proceeds  of  that 
office.   That  was  the  impression  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  else,  not  as  a  conclusion,  but  as  to 
the  language  made  use  of,  at  that  time,  iu  conversation  between  them 
on  the  subject  ?-r A.  I  cannot  remember  any  specific  language  just  now. 
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Q.  And  from  your  recollection  generally  of  what  transpired  there,  do 
you  remember  of  any  other  object  or  purpose  that  he  could  have  iu 
view  than  what  you  have  already  stated  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  object. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  When  did  this  conversation  occur? — A.  I  think  it  occurred  during 
the  last  Christmas  holidays. 

Q.  Do  yon  kuow  whether  that  was  the  first  iuterview  that  Major 
Clements  had  had  with  Mrs.  Boggs  upon  the  subject  of  removal  ? — A. 
I  do  not  kuow,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  a  subsequent  conversation  with  her 
upon  that  subject  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  have  you  no  information  ?— A.  I  cannot  say  now  that  I 
have. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Boggs's  compensation  or  interest  in  the 
office  mentioned  and  talked  over  at  that  time  f — A.  I  think  it  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Major  Clem- 
ents to  Mrs.  Boggs,  that  ou  account  of  the  expense  of  the  removal,  he 
could  not  continue  to  pay  her  any  longer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was 
nothing  of  that  sort  said  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  had  some  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Boggs  in  regard  to  her  influence  in  procuring  Major  Clements's  appoint- 
ment.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  conversation  you  had  with  her  on  that  sub- 
ject as  nearly  as  you  can  remember? — A.  If  I  could  just  now  recollect 
when  he  procured  the  office  I  could  answer  that  question  more  defi- 
nitely. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  time  that  he  procured  the  appointment  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  about  the  time  he  procured  the  oflicje. 
Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  ? 
The  Witness.  That  I  had  with  her  upon  the  subject  5 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  1  think  every  time  at  my  house.  She  is  a  sister  of 
my  wife,  and  spends  her  summers  at  my  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  number  of  conversations  with  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? — A.  I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Q.  But  more  than  one  ? — A.  We  must  have  had  several. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  definitely  what  she  stated  that  she  had  done 
to  assist  Major  Clements  in  procuring  that  appoiutment  f — A.  I  think 
the  basis  of  her  iufluence — you  refer  to  that  iu  your  question  ? 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  she  represented  to  you  that  she  had 
done  in  Major  Clements's  behalf. — A.  Ah  !  I  understood  that  it  was  on 
the  score  of  her  old  acquaintanceship  with  the  President.  Dler  bus- 
baud  was  a  cousin  to  the  President's  wife,  ami  the  President  and  her 
busbaud  were  partners  in  business  many  years  ago ;  and  in  view  of 
that  old  association,  acquaintanceship,  and  relationship,  she  felt  free  to 
appeal  to  the  President  for  this  office  for  Major  Clements. 

Q.  And  that  she  had  done  so  ? — A.  And  that  she  had  done  so. 

Q.  Did  she  state  to  you  what  representations  she  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent!— A.  I  cauuot  say  that  she  ever  told  me  any  specific  representa- 
tion which  she  m  ule  to  him  further  than  I  have  already  mentioned — a 
general  statement,  as  I  would  say — that  it  might  be  to  her  interest  that 
Major  Clemeuts  should  receive  the  appointment,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  she  told  you  that  she  represented  to  the 
Presideut  that  Major  Clements's  appointraeut  would  be  advantageous 
to  her? — A.  That  was  the  inference  I  received. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  it  simply  as  an  impression,  or  bave  you  any  dis- 
tinct recollection  that  she  made  some  such  statement  to  you  t — A.  I 
have  some  distinct  recollection  that  she  made  some  snch  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  her  advantage  would  arise;  did 
she  explain  to  you  how  she  explained  the  matter  to  the  President,  or  was 
it  simply  that  statement  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  she  ever  did ;  I  do 
not.  remember. 

Q.  Has  she  ever  explained  to  you  just  in  what  manner  Major  Clem- 
ents's  appointment  was  advantageous  to  her  as  a  mutter  of  fact? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — A.  That  she  received  a  certain  compensation  at 
the  hands  of  Major  Clements. 

Q.  And  did  you  understand  from  her  cou  versation  what  the  full  extent 
of  the  agreement  between  her  and  Major  Clements  was  in  that  respect  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  she  state  it  to  be  ? — A.  I  understood  it  to  be  what  1 
have  already  said — that  she  was  to  receive  91,200  per  annum  as  long 
as  he  retained  the  office. 

Q.  But  was  that  in  consideration  purely  of  her  assistance  in  getting 
him  the  office,  or  was  it  to  be  the  consideration  of  any  service  reudered 
in  the  office  f — A.  In  consideration,  as  I  understood  it,  of  the  influence 
which  she  might  have  exerted  in  the  procurement  of  the  office  ou  the 
basis  of  which  I  have  spoken — the  old  relationship  between  her  husband 
and  the  President. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  that  she  represented  it  to  you?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
the  President  desired  to  do  something  for  her,  she  being  a  widow,  and 
on  accouut  of  her  husbaud  having  been  an  old  partner  in  business  with 
him — as  a  relative,  indeed.  I  never  understood  that  the  President  had 
any  further  interest  in  it  than  what  is  implied  in  those  words. 

Q.  Yon  have  always  understood  that  the  President  knew  of  the  inter- 
est she  had  in  the  appointment? — A.  That  is  the  impression  I  received, 
yet  I  had  no  further  knowledge  of  it  than  I  now  have,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect, except  the  impressiou  that  I  received. 

Q.  Do  y«iU  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  Mrs.  Boggs  still  con- 
tinues to  receive  that  compensation  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  she  has 
received  anything  for  a  few  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  payments  were  discontinued  ? — A.  I  think, 
if  I  remember  what  was  said  in  my  hearing,  that  the  1st  of  January  last, 
perhaps,  was  the  last  time  a  payment  was  made  to  her. 

Q.  What  conversation  do  you  now  refer  to,  when  you  say  if  you 
remember  what  was  said  in  your  hearing ! — A.  I  refer  to  the  conversa- 
tion 1  bad  with  Mrs.  Boggs  on  the  subject,  incidentally,  some  ten  days 
ago. 

Q.  And  will  you  please  state  that  conversation? — A.  So  much  of  it 
as  1  now  remember,  bearing  upon  this  point,  made  the  impression  that 
she  bad  received  nothing  since  the  first  of  Jauuary. 

Q.  Did  she  state  to  you  why  she  had  received  nothing  since  then  ? 
Did  she  give  yon  any  reason  why  the  payments  were  discontinued  ? — 
A.  On  account  of  the  contemplated  investigation,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  she  was  aware,  about  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, that  her  relationship  to  this  pension-agency  was  to  be  investi- 
gated ? — A.  I  did  not  understand  that  she  knew  it  as  far  back  as  that 
time.  I  could  not  say  when  she  first  became  conversant  of  that  fact,  be- 
cause my  own  attention  was  uot  directed  to  it. 

Q.  But  you  understood,  in  a  (oiivtieatiou  you  Lad  with  her  tcme  ten 
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days  ago,  tbat  the  payments  were  discontinued  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary ? — A.  I  understood  that  she  had  received  nothing  since  January. 
Q.  On  account  of  a  contemplated  investigation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  she  state  whether  the  payments  were  discontinued  on  her  ac- 
couut,  or  that  of  Mr.  Clements* — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  she 
stated  that  it  was  on  this  account  or  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  In  that  conversation  you  had  with  her  ten  days  ago,  was  she  then 
aware  that  this  matter  was  to  be  investigated  ?— A.  Certainly  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  she  supposed  it  would  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
her  return  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  in  that  conversation,  ten  days  ago,  about  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  ? — A.  She  made  reference  to  the  subject. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  about  it  ? — A.  She  merely  referred  to  the  matter 
as  an  investigation  threatened. 

Q.  Asa  threatened  investigation? — A.  As  a  threatened  investigation 
perhaps. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  newspaper  agitation  of  the  matter  at  or  before 
that  time  iu  that  part  of  the  State?— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  during  the  time 
that  she  was  at  my  house,  before  she  came  up  the  last  time,  some  ten 
days  ago,  I  heard  my  wife  say  that  there  was  a  reference  to  the  subject 
in  the  town  paper  where  we  lived,  and  a  few  days  after  that  I  was  at 
Cbillicothe,  sixty  miles  west  of  Macon  City,  and  on  taking  up  a  town 
paper  there  I  saw  a  reference  to  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  newspaper  agitation  of  the  matter  there 
bad  been  called  to  her  attention,  or  that  she  probably  had  knowledge 
of  it,  when  you  had  the  conversation  with  her  to  which  you  refer? — A. 
She  had  knowledge  of  the  subject  before  the  conversation. 

-  By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  That  is,  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  agitation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  what  she  said,  whether  that  is  the  only  reason 
she  had  to  think  there  would  be  any  investigation  ? — A.  I  think  she 
mentioned  something  about  an  interview  she  had  with  Major  Clements 
some  weeks  since  her  return  from  Washington,  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  of  this  matter  came  up  between  them,  as  I  understood, 
because  there  had  been  nominations  made,  I  think,  looking  to  a  new 
appointment  to  the  office. 

Q.  Was  that  conversation  about  ten  days  ago,  the  first  you  knew  of 
the  fact  that  the  payments  to  her  had  been  discontinued  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  aware  of  it  before  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  lhad 
not  been  aware  of  it  before  that  time.  I  have  had  no  correspondence 
with  her  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other  from  the  last  holidays  un- 
til some  ten  days  ago. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  she  gave  you  then  why  the  payments  to  her 
had  been  discontinued  was  that  she  understood  that  there  might  be  an 
investigation  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Aud  she  gave  you  to  understand  that  there  had  been  a  conversa- 
tion between  her  and  Major  Clements  prior  to  that,  in  which  the  proba- 
bility or  likelihood  of  an  investigation  had  been  talked  over  between 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  the  payments  had  been  discontinued? — A. 
Such  was  the  impression  I  received. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  her  since  on  the  subject! — 
A.  No,  sir;  she  left  my  house  a  week  ago  to-night,  and  I  have  not  seen 
her  since. 

Q.  Aud  this  conversation  referred  to  was  at  your  house  the  last  time 
she  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  in  what  periods  these  payments  were  made,  whether 
monthly,  quarterly  or  annually  ! — A.  I  think  they  were  made  quarterly. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Mrs.  Boggs  left  your  house  a  week  ago  to- 
night, whether  she  was  at  that  time  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  to 
go  to  Washington  ! — A.  I  think  she  was  not. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  correspondence  between  Major  Clements 
and  Mrs.  Boggs  upon  this  subject  f 
The  Witness.  You  refer  to  written  correspondence  ! 
Mr.  New.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir;  except  I  should  say  the  note  to  which  I  referred  a  while 
ago,  requesting. an  interview. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Boggs  has,  since  January  or  at  any 
time  during  the  past  winter,  addressed  the  President  on  this  subject  of 
her  relations  to  this  agency  ? — A.  I  think  she  told  me  that  she  had  writ- 
ten to  the  President. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  had  written  !— A.  I  think  the  purport 
of  the  letter,  if  I  remember,  was  that  if  this  arrangement  between  her- 
self and  Major  Clements  should  be  any  disadvantage  to  him,  I  under- 
stood it  should  be  ended;  or  maybe  she  suggested  to  him  to  make  a 
new  appointment  if  it  were  disadvantageous  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  she  sent  that  letter? — A.  I  cannot  say  when 
she  did  that. 

Q.  When  did  she  tell  you  ! — A.  During  this  last  talk  we  had  some 
ten  days  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  impression  or  idea  when  she  bad  so  written  to  the 
President! — A.  I  could  not  come  any  way  near  the  time,  because  my 
own  attention  was  not  called  to  that  in  any  way  since  Christmas  nntil 
the  first  of  this  month,  when  I  remember  that  I  was  in  a  part  of  my 
district,  and  happened  to  take  up  a  paper  aud  saw  a  reference  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Aruholt,  of  Saint  Joseph,  as  pension-agent,  and  of 
course  it  arrested  my  curiosity. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  State  whether  your  learned  from  her,  or  got  the  impression  from 
your  conversation  with  her,  that  the  letter  to  which  you  have  referred 
was  written  by  her  to  the  President  since  the  newspaper  agitation  of  the 
subject  to  which  you  referred  a  few  moments  since. — A.  I  could  not  say 
when  that  newspaper  agitation  first  began. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  her  that  she  had  any  reply  from  the 
President  to  her  letter!—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  the  reply  was  ? — A.  I  heard  from  her- 
self, I  think,  that  she  received  a  letter  from  the  President  through  bis 
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youngest  son,  perhaps ;  but  what  the  nature  of  that  reply  was  I  know 
only  by  inference. 

Q.  IIow  (lid  you  arrive  at  your  inference  ?  Did  she  tell  you  what  the 
nature  of  it  was  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  she  did. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  to  you  about  it  ? — A.  She  told  me  she  had  writ- 
ten to  the  President,  I  think,  a  letter  of  the  purport  that  I  stated  a  mo- 
ment or  two  since,  aud  that  she  had  a  reply  from  him  through  his 
youngest  son,  perhaps ;  but  I  say  the  nature  of  that  reply  I  know  only 
by  inference. 

By  Mr.  LEwfs : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  mean  this :  I  suppose  that  he 
took  up  with  her  suggestion,  or  what  I  suppose  was  her  suggestion,  in 
her  letter  to  him  to  make  another  appointment,  if  it  would  relieve  him 
in  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  What  do  you  infer  that  from  ! — A.  From  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
another  appointment. 

Q.  How  recently  had  he  made  it  at  that  time  ?  Had  the  appointment 
been  made  at  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
occurred  about  ten  days  ago,  as  I  said,  and  the  nomination  was  some 
weeks  since.   That  is  the  way  I  infer  it. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  when  she  wrote  that  letter  to  the  President  that 
she  had  also  sent  a  threatening  letter  that  she  had  received  from  a  Mr. 
Ebert  ? — A.  I  think  she  told  me  that  she  had  sent  Mr.  Ebert's  letter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ebert's  letter  to  her  t — A.  She  showed  me  one  or 
two  letters  from  Mr.  Ebert ;  which  one  of  those  she  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  say. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  sent  either  of  those  that  she  showed  to 
you  T— A.  I  cannot  say  now. 

Q.  She  showed  you  these  letters  at  the  time  you  had  the  conversa- 
tion with  her  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  during  the  time  she  was  at  my  house. 

Q.  Did  she  say  to  you  that  she  had  sent  to  the  President  Mr. 
Ebert's  letter  to  her  at  the  time  she  wrote  to  the  President  !— A.  Such 
is  my  impression. 

By  Mr.'NEW : 

Q.  Did  she  say  that  the  letter  she  had  sent  to  the  President  from 
him  was  a  threatening  letter  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  she  said  to  the 
President  that  "  this  is  a  threatening  letter." 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Did  she  say  to  you  that  she  had  sent 
to  the  President  a  threatening  letter,  which  she  had  received  from  Ebert? 
— A.  I  cannot  remember  that  those  were  her  words. 

Q.  Was  the  letter  spoken  of  at  all  as  a  threatening  letter  t — A.  It  was 
spoken  of ;  that  is,  she  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  that  she  had 
received  from  Ebert. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  the  conversation  you  had  with  her  whether 
you  had  before  that  seen  the  letter  that  she  had  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent t 

The  Witness.  Before  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  New.  Yes,  or  at  the  time.— A.  Certainly  not  before  the  conver- 
sation I  had  with  her.   I  could  not  be  positive  that  she  told  me  that 
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tbe  letter  or  letters  I  read  were  the  letter  or  letters  that  she  had  sent  to 
the  President.   I  cannot  bo  positive  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Lewis  : 

Q.  Did  she  characterize  the  letter  in  any  way  that  she  had  sent  T — 
A.  I  think  she  used  some  epithet  about  it. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Did  she  say  whether  or  not  she  had  retained  a  copy  of  the  letter 
she  had  sent  to  the  President  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  is,  a  copy  of  the  Ebert  letter  she  sent  to  the  President  T— 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  she  so  said. 

By  Mr.  Lewis  : 

Q.  You  say  that  she  had  characterized  it  by  some  epithet.  What 
was  the  nature  of  that — as  a  threatening  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  that 
import.   The  letter  I  read  from  Ebert  to  her  was  of  such  a  character. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  letter  if  you  were  to  read  it  T — A.  I  think 
maybe  I  should. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  know  the  letter  that  yon  saw  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  I  would  know  that,  because  it  was  peucil-writiug  on  paper  used 
in  newspaper-offices. 

[Letter  written  in  pencil  dated  Hannibal,  Missouri,  February  23,  1876, 
signed  W.  C.  EberC,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Boggs,  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  was  exhibited  to  the  witness.] 

The  Witness.  I  should  take  this  to  be  the  letter  I  read. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter  she  sent  to  the 
President  ? — A.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  New  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  that  is  the  original  letter  from  Ebert  to 
her,  or  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Ebert  letter  ? — A.  I  understood  this  to 
be  the  original  letter  which  was  shown  me;  if  this  is  the  letter  I  saw, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  I  understood  it  to  be  an  original  letter,  as  it  pur- 
ports to  be. 

By  Mr.  Pratt  : 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Boggs  ever  speak  of  this  to  you  as  a  second  edition  of 
the  Belknap  affair,  or  compare  it  to  that  exposure  in  any  way  f — A.  The 
Belknap  affair  perhaps  was  mentioned  by  herself  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  and  I  remember  the  reply  I  made  to  her,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  remember  her  reference  to  that  affair.  Perhaps  I  should  say, 
in  justice  to  myself,  if  the  committee  please  

The  Chairman.  Yes,  make  any  statement  you  desire. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  should  make  an  additional  explanatory  re- 
mark. I  remember  her  naming  the  Belknap  affair  in  connection  with 
this,  because  I  said  iu  my  reply  that  the  two  had  no  sort  of  connection ; 
that  they  were  iu  no  way  related  to  each  other. 

O 
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OMAHA  BRIDGE,  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


May  20, 1376. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Omaha  Bridge  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  the  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Iowa,  1875. 

United  States  ex  rel.  Hall  et  al.  } 
vs.  > 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  j 

1.  The  charter  of  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (12  Stats,  at 
Large,  489,  sec.  12,)  required  its  "  Iowa  branch  "  to  be  constructed 
westward  "  from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Held,  on  a  consid- 
eration of  various  provisions  of  the  charter,  that  the  eastern  terminus 
of  said  branch  was  on  the  Iowa  shore  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  not  on 
the  Nebraska  shore,  nor  at  a  point  on  "  the  middle  of  the  main  channel" 
of  the  river,  although  that  was  the  legal  western  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

2.  The  right  to  erect  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  to  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Iowa  branch  on  the  Iowa  shore  was  given  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  implication  in  the  original  charter 
of  the  company,  and  was  expressly  conferred  by  the  ninth  section  of 
the  amended  charter  of  the  company  of  July  2,  1864,  (13  Stats,  at 
Large,  356 ;)  the  powers  given  and  the  duties  imposed  by  these  acts, 
in  respect  to  bridges,  were  recognized,  increased,  and  regulated,  but  not 
repealed,  by  the  special  act  of  February  24, 1871,  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  issue  its  bonds  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa."  (16  Stats,  at  Large,  430.) 

3.  This  last-named  act  construed  in  connection  with  the  other  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  and  held  not  to  change  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Iowa  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  the  Iowa 
shore  of  the  Missouri  River,  nor  to  disconnect  the  bridge  from  the  road 
of  the  company,  so  as  to  relieve  the  company  from  the  duty  imposed  by 
its  charter  and  other  acts  of  Congress  to  operate  its  whole  railroad  as 
"one  continuous  line." 

4.  A  peremptory  mandamus  to  compel  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  to  operate  its  road  over  the  bridge  in  the  same  general  man- 
ner that  it  operates  the  other  portions  of  road,  was  granted,  and  the 
device  of  a  separate  transfer  over  the  bridge  by  local  trains  held  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  duty  oi  the  company  to  the  pnblic. 

5.  Amendments  in  form  and  substance  may  be  allowed  in  mandamus 
proceedings  in  any  stage  thereof,  where  justice  will  be  thereby  promoted. 
In  this  case  the  alternative  writ  was  amended,  by  leave  of  court,  by 
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striking  out  part  of  its  mandate,  and  the  peremptory  writ,  instead  of 
being  denied  because  the  alternative  writ  was  too  broad,  was  ordered 
to  be  issaed  in  conformity  to  the  alternative  writ  as  amended. 

IBtfore  Dillon  and  Love,  JJ.] 

Eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. — Power  of  com- 
pany to  bridge  the  Missouri  River. — Mandamus  to  compel  the  company  to 
operate  its  whole  line. 

ON  MOTION  FOR  A  PEREMPTORY  WRIT  OF  MANDAMUS. 

This  is  a  proceeding  by  mandamus  to  compel  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  to  operate  its  road  as  a  con  tin  nous  line  by  running  its 
regular  through  trains  to  and  from  the  Iowa  shore  of  the  Missouri 
River,  at  a  point  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Council  Bluffs,  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  which  point  the  relators  claim  to  be  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  insist  that  the 
eastern  terminus — that  is,  the  legal  as  well  as  actual  terminus  of  the 
company's  road  proper — is  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Missouri  Biver, 
at  a  point  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  Between  the  Iowa  shore  and  the  Nebraska  shore  the  com- 
pany has  constructed  a  railway-bridge,  the  eastern  terminus  of  which  and 
the  approaches  thereto  are  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs, 
while  the  western  end  and  the  approaches  thereto  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Omaha.  The  western  end  of  this  bridge  is  near  the  pas- 
senger-depot of  the' company  in  Omaha,  and  the  rails  of  the  company's 
road  are  extended  or  prolonged  over  the  bridge,  so  that  the  company  could, 
if  it  desired,  run  its  regular  trains  each  way,  without  change,  over  the 
bridge.  The  bridge  is  located  about  two  miles  south  of  the  point,  in 
section  10,  township  15,  range  13,  known  as  the  initial  point  of  actual 
construction,  but  the  road  between  that  point  and  the  machine-shops  of 
the  company,  in  Omaha,  has  been  taken  up  and  abandoned.  The  com- 
pany, instead  of  running  its  regular  trains  to  and  from  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  river,  stops  them  at  and  starts  them  westward  from  Omaha;  and 
it  crosses  passengers  and  freight  over  the  bridge  by  means  of  separate 
and  distinct  trains  called  "  transfer  trains,"  under  the  management  of 
a  "Bridge  Transfer  Company,"  an  organization  of  its  own  employes, 
charging  therefor  special  rates,  viz,  fifty  ceuts  for  each  passenger  and 
ten  dollars  for  each  car,  and  keeping  a  separate  account  of  the  earnings 
of  the  bridge.  Through  passengers  and  freights  each  way  cross  the 
bridge  by  the  agency  of  this  transfer  company.  Passengers  from  any 
of  the  Iowa  roads  terminating  in  Council  Bluffs,  at  or  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  respondent's  said  bridge,  intending  to  go  West  by  the  re- 
spondent's road,  instead  of  directly  getting  on  the  regular  trains  of  the 
respondent,  are  required  to  get  on  a  local  or  transfer  train,  and  on 
arriving  at  Omaha  to  change  to  the  regular  train  of  the  company,  which 
is  made  np  and  operated  from  the  company's  depot  in  that  place.  And 
a  like  change  is  necessary  to  be  made  by  passengers  on  the  respondent's 
road  arriving  at  Omaha  from  the  West  and  going  East. 

The  present  proceeding  is  instituted  by  the  relators  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  3, 1873,  (17  Stats,  at  Large,  509,  sec.  4,  last  clause,) 
which  provides  that  "  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel said  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Compauy  to  operate  its  road  as  required 
by  law.v 
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The  relators  claim,  under  the  various  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress applicable  to  the  respondent,  that  it  is  bound  to  operate  its  regu- 
lar through  trains  over  the  bridge  to  and  from  the  Iowa  side,  and  that 
operating  bridge  in  the  manner  stated  through  the  agency  of  the  trans- 
fer company  is  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  relators  claim  that  the  bridge  is,  in  fact,  an  integral  part 
of  the  road  of  the  company,  and  must  be  operated  as  snch ;  and  that  the 
company  has  no  legal  right  to  exact  or  charge  special  rates  or  tolls  for 
freight  or  passengers  carried  thereon. 

The  alternate  writ  of  mandamus  (upon  which,  and  the  return  and 
answer  thereto,  the  relators  now  move  for  a  peremptory  writ)  com- 
manded "the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  operate  the  whole  of 
its  railroad  from  Council  Bluffs  westward,  including  that  portion  of  the 
road  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  and  constructed  over  and 
across  said  bridge,  as  one  continuous  line  for  all  purposes  of  commu- 
nication, travel,  and  transportation,  and  especially  to  start  its  regular 
through  freight  and  passenger  trains  westward-bound  from  Council 
Bluffs,  and  to  run  its  east  ward-bound  trains,  of  both  descriptions,  through 
and  over  the  said  bridge  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  to  operate  its  said  trains 
to  and  from  Council  Bluffs  under  one  uniform  time-schedule  and  freight 
and  passenger  tariff,  with  the  remainder  of  its  said  road,  and  to  Wholly 
desist  and  refrain  from  operating  said  last-mentioned  portion  of  said 
road  as  an  independent  and  separate  line,  and  from  causing  or  requiring 
freight  or  passengers  bound  westward  or  eastward  to  be  transferred  as 
aforesaid  at  Omaha,*  or  that  the  company  appear  and  show  cause  to 
the  contrary.  The  company  has  appeared,  and  for  cause  shows  sub- 
stantially the  facts  herein  stated. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  bv  Congress  July 
1, 1862,  (12  Stats,  at  Large,  489.)  The  1st,  7th,  8th,  9th,  12th,  13th, 
14th,  and  17th  sections— particularly  the  12th  and  14th— bear  upon  the 
present  company.  The  act  provided  for  a  main  trunk-line  to  run  west- 
ward from  a  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  at  which  point  it  was  to 
connect  with  branch  roads  converging  there,  the  northern  one  having  its 
eastern  terminus  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  southern  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  River,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  and  the  central  (the  one  here 
in  question)  "from  a  point  (sec.  14)  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  by  an  execu- 
tive order,  fixed  "so  much  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
as  lies  between  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
township  within  which  the  city  of  Omaha  is  situated,  as  the  point  from 
which  said  line  of  railroad  shall  be  constructed."  But  this  point  is  as 
indefinite  north  and  south,  as  the  township  was  six  miles  in  length ; 
and  on  March  7, 1864,  the  same  President,  "on  the  application  of  the 
company,"  did  "designate  and  establish  such  first  above-named  point 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  east  of  and  opposite  to  the 
east  line  of  section  10,  township  15,  range  13,  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.'" 

The  legal  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  "  the  middle  of 
the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River."   (9  Stats,  at  Large,  52.) 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1864,  (13  Stats,  at  Large,  356,)  the  charter  of 
the  company  was  materially  amended  by  giving  to  the  company  in- 
creased aid  in  lands  and  bonds,  and  by  several  specific  provisions. 

The  original  charter  contained  no  express  provision  as  to  bridges. 
The  amended  charter  (sec.  9)  on  the  subject  was  as  follows :  "  That  to 
enable  any  one  of  said  corporations  to  make  convenient  and  necessary 
connections  with  other  roads,  it  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and 
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maintain  all  necessary  ferries  npon  and  across  the  Missouri  River,  and 
other  rivers  which  its  road  may  pass  in  its  course,  and  authority  is  hereby 
given  said  corporation  to  construct  bridges  over  said  Missouri  River,  and 
all  other  rivers,  for  the  convenience  of  said  road :  Provided,  That  any 
bridge  or  bridges  it  may  construct  over  the  Missouri  River,  or  any  other 
navigable  river  on  the  line  of  said  road,  shall  be  constructed  with  suitable 
and  draws,  &c,  and  shall  be  built,  kept,  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  said  company  in  such  manner  as  not  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  said 
rivers  for  navigation." 

The  company  commenced  in  1869  the  construction  of  the  *vidge  here 
in  question  at  the  point  where  it  now  is ;  but  before  it  was  completed 
Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  February  24, 1871,  having  a  material 
bearing  upon  the  present  controversy.  (16  Stats,  at  Large,  430.)  This 
enactment  is  as  follows : 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  issue  its 
bonds  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  more  perfect  connec- 
tion of  any  railroads  that  are,  or  shall  be,  constructed  to  the  Missouri  River 
at  or  near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  issue  such  bonds, 
and  secure  the  same  by  mortgage  on  the  bridge  and  approaches  and 
appurtenances  as  it  may  deem  needful  to  construct  and  maintain  its 
bridge  over  said  river,  and  tracks  and  depots  required  to  perfect  the 
same  as  now  authorized  by  law  of  Congress.  And  said  bridge  may  be 
so  constructed  as  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  ordinary  vehicles  and 
travel,  and  said  company  may  levy  and  collect  tolls  and  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  same;  and  for  the  use  and  protection  of  said  bridge  and 
property  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  be  empowered, 
governed,  and  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges,  and  to  establish  them  as 
post-roads,'  approved  July  25, 1866,  so  far  as  the  same  is  applicable 
thereto:  And  provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  change  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
place  where  it  is  now  fixed  under  existing  laws,  nor  to  release  said 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  its  successors,  from  its  obligations 
as  established  by  existing  laws:  Provided  also,  That  Congress  shall  at 
all  times  have  power  to  regulate  said  bridge,  and  the  rates  for  transpor- 
tation of  freight  and  passengers  over  the  same,  and  the  local  travel 
hereinbefore  provided  for.  And  the  amount  of  bonds  herein  authorized 
shall  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars :  Provided,  That  if 
said  bridge  shall  be  constructed  as  a  drawbridge,  the  same  shall  be  con- 
structed with  spans  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length  in  the 
clear  on  each  side  of  the  central  or  pivot  pier  of  the  draw." 

Under  the  authority  thus  conferred  to  mortgage  the  bridge,  the  com- 
pany, April  1, 1871,  mortgaged  the  same  and  its  tolls  and  income  to 
secure  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000  in  gold,  which  bonds  are  now 
outstanding.  But  before  the  said  bridge  was  commenced,  viz,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1865,  the  company,  under  authority  given  by  the  tenth  section  of 
the  act  of  July  2, 1864,  had  mortgaged  to  trustees  "  all  and  singular  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  of  said  company,  heretofore  constructed  or  here- 
after to  be  constructed,  from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  heretofore  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit,  at  the  city  of  Omaha,"  &c,  with  all  lands,  rights  of  way,  ease- 
ments, depot-buildings  and  franchises,  for  building  and  operating  the 
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said  road,  &c,  to  secure  first-mortgage  bonds,  of  which  $27,000,000  are 
alleged  to  be  outstanding,  and  the  Government  has  a  subordinate  lien  for 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  bonds  it  issued 
to  the  company. 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  original  charter  of  the  company  contained, 
inter  alia,  this  provision  : 

"  The  whole  line  of  said  railroad  and  branches  and  telegraph  shall  be 
operated  and  used  for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel,  and  trans- 
portation, so  far  as  the  public  and  Government  are  concerned,  as  one 
connected,' continuous  line." 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  amended  charter  of  1864  contained  the  pro- 
vision, "  The  several  companies  authorized  to  construct  the  aforesaid 
roads  are  hereby  required  to  operate  and  use  said  roads  and  telegraph 
for  all  purposes  of  communication,  travel,  and  transportation,  so  far  as 
the  public  and  Government  are  concerned,  as  one  continuous  line ;  and 
in  such  operation  and  use  to  afford  and  secure  to  each  equal  advantages 
and  facilities  as  to  rates,  time,  and  transportation,  without  any  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind  in  favor  of  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of 
said  companies  or  adverse  to  the  road  or  business  of  either  of  the 
others." 

As  late  as  the  20th  day  of  June,  1874,  and  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
making  additions  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  approved  July  2, 
1864,"  the  amendatory  act  of  1864,  above  referred  to,  (Stats,  at  Large, 
1873-74,  111,)  the  said  fifteenth  section  is  amended  by  the  addition 
thereto  of  the  following : 

"And  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  companies  authorized  to  construct 
the  aforesaid  roads,  or  of  any  company  engaged  in  operating  either  of 
said  roads  who  shall  refuse  to  operate  and  use  the  road  or  telegraph  under 
his  control,  or  which  he  is  engaged  in  operating,  for  all  purposes  of  commu- 
nication, travel,  and  transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  as  one  continuous  line,  or  shall  refuse  in  such  opera- 
tion and  use  to  afford  and  secure  to  each  of  said  roads  equal  advan- 
tages and  facilities  as  to  rates,  time,  or  transportation,  without  any  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  in  favor  or  adverse  to  the  road  or  business  of 
any  or  either  of  said  companies,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  and  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months." 

Further  provisions  are  made  for  suit  by  the  party  aggrieved,  (pre- 
scribing the  courts  in  which  suit  may  be  brought  and  the  mode  of  service 
therein,)  "  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany or  either  of  said  branches  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
act  and  the  acts  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory." 

On  other  questions  this  proceeding  has  already  been  several  times 
before  the  court.  (2  Dillon,  C.  C.  R.,  527 ;  ante,  p  ) 

A  return  has  been  made  to  the  alternative  writ  and  an  answer  thereto 
been  filed,  and  the  case  is  now  before  the  court,  ou  the  motion  of  the 
relators  for  a  peremptory  mandamus. 

JOHN  tf.  ROGERS, 

For  the  Relators. 
J.  M.  WOOLWORTH  and 
A.  J.  POPPLETOtf, 

For  the  Railroad  Company. 
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Dillon,  circuit  judge  : 

In  a  controversy  which  has  excited  intense  local  feeling,  and  one  in- 
volving such  large  interests,  and  to  which  so  mnch  attention  has  been 
drawn  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  Congress,  and  which  has  been 
so  fully  argued  at  the  bar,  the  court  would  be  justified  in  stating  with 
more  than  usual  fullness  the  grounds  of  its  judgment.  Bnt  as  its  de- 
termination is  not  final,  and  as  it  is  understood  that  the  unsuccessful 
party,  whichever  it  may  be,  will  carry  the  order  here  made  for  revision 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  case  with  that 
degree  of  elaboration  we  should  otherwise  do  and  which  its  intrinsic 
importance  would  well  warrant. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  material  questions  involved  in  the  ap- 
plication for  the  peremptory  writ.  If  the  road  which  the  respondent  is 
bound  to  operate  has  its  terminus  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  as  its  counsel  have  contended :  in  other  words,  if.  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  applicable  to  the  respondent,  it  was  not  authorized  to  build 
the  road  it  is  required  to  operated  to  the  Iowa  shore  of  the  river,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  relators  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  writ  they  seek.  What  point,  therefore,  does  the  charter  of 
the  company  fix  as  the  commencement  of  what  is  therein  termed  "  the 
Iowa  Branch  ? "  This  question  is  answered  by  the  following  language  in 
the  act  of  1862 :  "  The  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  construct  a  single  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
from  a,  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  In  the  Executive  orders  of  November  17, 
1863,  and  March  7, 1864,  President  Lincoln  did  not  undertake  to  change 
this  provision,  but  carefully  conformed  to  it.  Accordingly,  those  orders 
named  "the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa"  as  "a  point  from 
which  the  company  should  construct  their  branch  road  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian."  Indisputably,  then,  the  commencement  point  of  the 
Iowa  branch  is  on  "  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa."  This 
precise  language,  as  descriptive  of  "  the  point  of  commencement,"  is 
twice  used  in  the  section  (14)  which  provides  for  the  bnilding  of  the 
branch  and  prescribes  its  commencement,  course,  and  termination.  In- 
deed, the  counsel  for  the  company  do  not  deny,  in  argument,  that  the 
commencement  point  of  the  road  as  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter  is  upon  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa,  but  they  raise  a  question 
as  to  what  is  the  western  boundary  of  that  State,  aud  deuy  that  this 
language  means  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river.  The  argument  of  the  com  - 
p anies'  counsel  on  this  subject  can  best  be  presented  in  his  own  language. 
He  says :  "  The  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  the  middle 
of  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River.''  (9  8tats.  at  Large,  52.)  "  The 
road  is  to  be  constructed,  then,  from  a  poiut  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  But  it  is  said 
that  is  impracticable,  and  you  must  put  your  initial  point  on  the  Iowa 
shore  or  a  part  of  the  authorized  road  cannot  be  built  But  there  is  this 
rule,  that  a  grant  of  this  kind  is  to  be  strictly  construed.  You  cannot 
go  beyond  the  limits  fixed,  and  if  you  cannot  go  to  the  limits  fixed  yon 
must  go  as  near  them  as  you  can,  always  keeping  within  them.  If  it 
is  impracticable  to  begin  the  road  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  you  must 
begin  on  the  Nebraska  shore." 

If  it  be  granted  that  Congress,  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  point  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,"  as  descriptive  of  the  "  point  of 
commencement"  of  the  "  Iowa  branch,"  meant  to  refer  to  the  legal  bound- 
ary of  the  State,  as  declared  in  1846,  (9  Stat,  at  Large,  52,)  the  views 
of  counsel  would  be  sound.  And  if  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Con- 
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gress  meant  some  other  than  the  legal  boundary,  there  would  be  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  legal  boundary  was  the  one  here  intended. 
There  is,  however}  in  various  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  company, 
evidence  of  a  very  satisfactory  character  that  Congress,  in  the  language 
under  consideration,  referred  to  the  boundary  of  the  State  on  the  river 
rather  than  on  the  ideal  line  in  the  middle  of  its  channel.  It  had  no  ques- 
tion of  territorial  jurisdiction  before  it,  and  hence  its  attention  was  prob- 
ably not  drawn  to  the  act  of  1846  fixing  the  legal  boundary.  Congress, 
in  the  charter  of  the  respondent,  meant  either  the  Iowa  shore  or  "  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  river,"  and  "from  a  point"  on  the  one  or  the 
other  authorized  and  required  the  road  to  be  built  Bearing  in  mind 
the  nature  of  a  railroad,  and  the  objects  for  which  this  road  was  created 
and  aided  by  Congress,  it  will  not  do  to  impute  to  that  body,  upon 
doubtful  language,  the  singular,  the  inexplicable  purpose  of  requiring 
this  road  to  be  built  to  a  point  on  the  middle  of  a  wide  and  rapid 
stream  like  the  Missouri.  One  shore  or  the  other  of  the  river  was 
meant,  undoubtedly.  Which?  If  the  Nebraska  shore,  why  is  Iowa 
mentioned  at  all?  If  the  Nebraska  shore,  what  propriety  is  there  in 
referring  to  the  Iowa  boundary,  or  in  calling  the  road  the  "Iowa 
branch  1"  Again,  the  same  act  provides  for  close  and  immediate  east- 
ern connections  with  the  other  branches.  The  northern  branch  is  to  be 
constructed  by  this  very  company  "from  Sioux  Ct<y,"  which  is  in  Iowa 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Missouri  River,  when  a  line  of  road  from 
Minnesota  or  Iowa  shall  be  completed  to  that  place.  And  a  like  close 
and  direct  connection  is  provided  for  the  Missouri  branches  at  Saint 
Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  leaving  no  hiatus  or  break  in  the  line,  and  not 
keeping  out  of  or  beyond  the  territorial  junction  of  those  States.  What 
reason  is  there,  then,  for  supposing  the  Central  or  Iowa  branch  was  in- 
tended to  be  exceptional  in  this  respect  ?  The  Iowa  lines  of  railway 
had  not  then  been  completed  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  hence  could 
Dot  well  be  mentioned  byname;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  supposed  that 
Congress,  in  granting  the  powers  and  in  furnishing  the  means  to  con- 
struct a  great  national  highway,  intended  to  make  no  provision  for 
crossing  broad  and  swift  streams  like  the  Missouri,  known  to  lie  at  the 
-western  end  of  the  Iowa  roads,  when  completed,  so  as  to  connect  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  which  was  then  contemplated  and  relied  on. 

Therefore,  when  the  original  charter  of  this  company  "  authorized  and 
required  it  to  construct  its  railroad  from  a  point  on  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Iowa,"  it  authorized  its  construction  from  the  Iowa 
shore,  and  if  a  bridge  was  necessary  to  meet  this  requirement,  then  the 
power  to  build  the  bridge  was  given.  (Springfield  t>.  Conn.  &  R.  R.  Co.> 
4  Cush.,  63 ;  City  of  Clinton  v.  Cedar  Rapids  &  R.  R.  Co.,  24  Iowa,  455, 
479 ;  People  v.  R.  &  S.  R.  R.  Co.,  15  Wend.,  113, 130.) 

Indeed,  it  might  well  be  urged  that  not  only  was  authority  conferred 
to  build  the  bridge,  but  that  the  duty  was  imposed  to  build  it  as  part  of 
its  "line  of  railroad  necessary  to  reach  the  prescribed  point  of  com- 
mencement." The  company  did  not  need,  so  far  as  relates  to  bridges, 
the  power  given  to  it  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  amended  charter  of 
1864,  "  to  establish  ferries  across  the  Missouri  River  and  other  rivers 
which  its  road  may  pass  in  its  course,"  and  "  to  construct  bridges  over 
said  Missouri  River  and  all  other  rivers  for  the  convenience  of  its  road," 
and  "  to  enable  it  to  make  convenient  aud  necessary  connections  with 
other  roads." 

A  bridge  built  under  authority  of  the  act  of  1862  or  1864  would  be 
part  of  the  road  of  the  company,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  original 
charter,  (sec.  14,)  part  of  its  "  line  of  railroad  constructed  from  a 
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point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,"  just  as  a  bridge 
in  a  highway  has  often  been  held  to  be  part  of  the  highway  itself. 
(Dillon,  Munic.  Corps.,  sec.  579.) 

If  there  was  donbt  as  to  the  right  of  the  company  to  pass  beycnd 
the  middle  of  the  river  and  to  go  to  the  Iowa  shore  under  the  original 
charter  of  1862,  that  donbt  is  set  at  rest  by  the  aforementioned  ninth 
section  of  the  amended  charter  of  1864,  which  in  terms  authorizes  the 
company  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River,  which  pre- 
supposes that  the  eastern  end  of  it  shall  rest  npon  the  Iowa  shore ;  and 
this  is  done,  so  Congress  declares,  "  to  enable  the  Union  Pacific  to  make 
convenient  and  necessary  connections  with  other  roads."  The  bridge 
was  to  be  built  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad- Company.  No  provision 
was  made  for  a  bridge  company,  or  for  stock  or  capital  for  bridge  pur- 
poses, and  if  the  structure  had  been  built  under  authority  thus  conferred 
and  no  other,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  part  of 
the  road  of  the  company,  in  such  a  sense  that  the  company  would  have 
been  bound  to  operate  it  as  much  as  it  was  bound  to  operate  any  other 
part  of  its  line. 

It  appears  from  the  return  to  the  alternative  writ  that  the  company, 
under  the  authority  thus  given,  and  not  otherwise,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  here  in  question  in  1869.  It  proved  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  undertaking,  and  in  1871  the  structure  was  far  from 
being  completed.  On  the  24th  day  of  February  of  that  year,  Congress 
passed  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
issue  its  bonds  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa."  (1G  Stats,  at  Large,  430.)  This 
enactment  is  supposed  by  the  defendant  to  have  a  controlling  effect  on 
the  present  controversy:  and  it  nndoubtedly  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  it.  It  is  given  in  full  in  the  statement  of  the  case. 

It  authorizes  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  make  a  mort- 
gage "on  the  bridge  and  approaches  and  appurtenances,"  and  to  issue 
bonds  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  to  be  secured  by  such  mortgage. 

Notwithstanding  the  rule  of  law  that  authority  to  levy  and  collect 
tolls  must  be  plainly  conferred,  and  the  able  argument  of  the  relator's 
counsel  on  this  point,  it  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  Congress  gave  by  this 
act  to  the  company  the  right  "to  levy  and  collect  tolls  and  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  bridge,"  reserving  in  the  second  proviso  the  "  power  at 
all  times  to  regulate  said  bridge,  and  the  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers  over  the  same,  and  the  local  travel  herein- 
before provided  for."  It  is  manifest  from  this  language  that  tolls  and 
charges  other  than  those  for  local  travel  was  contemplated  as  being 
within  the  competency  of  the  company  to  levy  and  collect  for  the  use  of 
the  bridge.  Besides,  the  chief  value  of  the  bridge,  as  a  security,  would 
be  the  tolls.  And  the  authority  to  make  a  mortgage  for  $2,500,000  on 
the  mere  bridge  structure  and  approaches,  without  the  right  to  levy 
tolls  and  pledge  the  same  to  the  lender,  would  doubtless  have  proved  a 
barren  power  j  since  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  negotiate  such  a 
security.  It  is  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  bridge  mortgage,  that  all 
the  parties  to  that  instrument  thus  understood  the  act  of  1871. 

The  act  contains  also  the  important  provision  that  it  shall  not  "change 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  place  where 
it  is  now  fixed  under  existing  laws,  nor  release  said  company  from  its 
obligations  under  existing  laws."  It  also  contains  a  clause  adopting,  as 
far  as  applicable  to  the  bridge  in  question,  the  provision  of  the  bridge 
act.  Jury  25. 1866.  (14  Stats,  at  Large,  244.) 
The  act  also  contains  a  clause  authorizing  the  bridge  to  be  "so  cob- 
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strncted  as  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  ordinary  vehicles,"  bat  this 
privilege  was  not  used  and  so  need  not  be  considered. 

The  bridge  act  of  1871,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  profess  to  repeal 
the  previous  authority  express  or  implied  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  bridge  the  Missouri  River;  but  only  to  confer  additional  powers  and 
to  make  additional  provisions.  All  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts 
are  to  be  read  together,  and  thus  viewed  the  respondent  would  have, 
inter  alia,  the  following  rights  and  powers  in  respect  to  the  bridge  in 
question : 

1st.  To  build  it  under  the  original  and  amended  charter  as  part  of  its 
road,  from  a  point  on  the  Iowa  shore. 

2d.  Under  the  act  of  1871,  it  was  so  far  disconnected  from  the  road 
as  to  authorize  it  to  be  separately  mortgaged  as  a  bridge,  and  to  em- 
power the  company  to  levy  and  collect  tolls  and  charges  for  the  use  of 
tbe  same  as  a  bridge,  or  compensation  for  the  use  of  it  by  other  rail- 
roads constructed  to  tbe  Missouri  River,  at  or  near  Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha,  Congress  reserving  the  power  to  regulate  the  bridge  and  the 
rates  for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  over  the  same. 

Bat  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  act  should  not  change  the 
then  existing  eastern  terminus  of  the  company's  road,  nor  release  the 
company  from  its  obligations  under  existing  laws.  By  this  last  pro- 
vision it  was  doubtless  intended  to  declare  that  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  road  should  remain  where  it  had  before  been  established  and  then 
existed— namely,  on  the  Iowa  shore — and  that  the  existing  obligations 
of  the  company  springing  from  that  fact  should  remain  in  full  force. 

One  of  these  obligations  is  that  while  the  bridge  mortgage  remains 
nnforeclosed,  and  the  bridge  is  in  possession  of  the  company,  the  com- 
pany must  operate  it  as  part  of  its  road,  which  it  has  never  ceased  to  be, 
although  it  may,  under  the  act  of  1871,  charge  special  rates  for  its  use, 
subject  to  the  control  of  Congress. 

Three  several  times,  first  iu  the  act  of  18C2,  (sec.  12,)  then  in  the  act 
of  1864,  (sec.  15,)  and  lastly,  as  late  as  June  20,  1874,  has  Congress  re- 
quired the  respondent  "  to  operate  and  use  its  road  for  all  purposes 
of  communication,  travel,  and  transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
Government  are  concerned,  as  one  continuous  line."  The  last  act  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  it  criminal  on  the  part  of  controlling  officers  or 
agents  of  the  companies  to  refuse  thus  to  operate  the  roads  or  either 
of  them,  thus  demonstrating  that  Congress  intended  that  each  road 
singly,  as  well  as  all  the  roads  constituting  part  of  the  system  of  Pa- 
cific Roads  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  should  be  oper- 
ated, without  breaks  or  unnecessary  delays,  as  a  continuous  line,  without 
favor  or  discrimination  toward  either  persons  or  localities.  If  we  are 
right  in  the  position  that  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  of  the  re- 
spondent is  on  the  Iowa  shore,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  bridge-act  of  1871, 
upon  which  the  respondent  so  strongly  relies,  declares  that  such  ter- 
minus remains  unchanged  notwithstanding  that  act,  the  conclusion 
necessarily  follows  that  the  respondent  must  operate  its  trains  over  the 
bridge  under  its  control  as  part  of  a  continuous  line  of  road,  and  oper- 
ate them  over  its  entire  line  of  road,  from  terminus  to  termiuus.  Such 
a  duty  has  been  enforced  by  mandamus  without  such  specific  legislation 
as  Congress  has  provided  in  this  behalf  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1873, 
(17  Stats,  at  Lar^e,  509,  sec.  4,  last  clause,)  which,  in  terms,  gives  to 
»•  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  all  cases  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Compauy  to  operate  its  road  as  required  by  law."  (The  State  v.  Hart- 
H.  Mis.  184  2 
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ford  &  R.  R.  Co.,  29  Conn.,  538 :  Rex  v.  Severn  &  Wye  Ry.  Co.,  2  Bam. 
and  Aid.,  G46.) 

Suppose  the  respondent  should  habitually  stop  its  regular  trains  two 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  and  refuse  to  run  them  eastward  of  that  point,  or 
only  run  "transfer  trains,"  is  there  any  doubt,  under  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  that  it  could  be  compelled  to  operate  and  run  its  regular  trains 
into  that  city!  And  so  in  the  case  before  us,  if  the  bridge  onto  which 
its  track  is  extended  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  road  within  the 
meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress  requiring  it  to  operate  its  whole  line 
without  any  break  in  its  continuity. 

Iu  this  view,  the  transfer  device  of  the  company  putting  passengers 
and  shippers  of  freight  to  unnecessary  delay,  inconvenience,  and  ex- 
pense, is  in  violation  of  the  duty  which  the  company  owes  to  the  public. 
It  is  an  indefensible  obstruction  to  the  public.  If  made  by  the  com- 
pany with  third  persons,  without  legislative  authority,  it  would  be  ultra 
vires.  It  is  none  the  less  objectionable  that  it  is  made  with  its  own 
employes. 

A  point  is  made  by  the  respondent  against  the  writ,  on  the  ground  that 
the  bridge  structure  is  not  opposite  section  10,  as  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  some  two  miles  down  the  river.  In  point  of  fact,  after  getting 
bonds  and  lands  by  reason  of  that  location,  the  company  has  abandoned 
the  track  through  section  10,  and  instead  of  crossing  the  river  oppo- 
site that  section  has  constructed  its  road  so  as  to  connect  with 
present  bridge.  If  the  change  in  the  location  of  the  bridge  from  sec- 
tion 10  was  authorized  by  an  implied  effect  of  the  act  of  1871,  applied 
to  the  subject-matter,  the  objection  nnder  consideration  fails. 

Originally,  nnder  the  order  of  President  Lincoln,  the  bridge  should 
have  been  constructed  so  as  to  reach  the  Iowa  shore  east  of  and  oppo- 
site section  10.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  company  commenced  a  bridge 
at  the  site  of  the  present  one,  two  miles  sonth.  Congress  in  1871  au- 
thorized that  bridge  to  be  completed  and  mortgaged,  thereby  legalizing 
the  change,  and,  doubtless,  relieving  the  company  of  the  duty  of 
bridging  the  stream  opposite  section  10.  And,  therefore,  when  Con- 
gress also  said  that  the  act  of  1871,  in  relation  to  the  bridge,  should  not 
l(  change  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  from  the  place  where  it  is  now 
fixed  under  existiug  laws,"  it  did  not  mean  that  the  company  should 
still  be  under  obligations  to  build  a  bridge  opposite  section  10,  but  that 
the  Iowa  shore  should,  notwithstanding  the  bridge  act,  remain  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  and  the  company's  obligations  in  this  re- 
gard should  remain. 

But  if  the  change  in  the  location  of  the  bridge  was  not  authorized  by 
the  act  of  1871,  still  the  company  ought  to  be  estopped  to  say,  we  have 
reached  our  eastern  termiuus  at  the  wrong  place,  and  hence  cannot  be 
compelled  to  operate  the  whole  length  of  our  actual  line  of  road. 

Again,  it  is  suggested  by  the  respondent's  counsel  that  this  view,  if 
sound,  necessarily  has  the  effect  to  subordinate  the  bridge  mortgage  for 
$2,500,000,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  first  lien  upon  the  bridge  as 
well  as  its  tolls,  to  the  prior  mortgage  of  the  company  upon  its  entire 
line  of  road.  These  respective  mortgages  are  not  before  us,  and  their 
rights  cannot  be  touched  by  any  here  decided.  We  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  the  remark  that,  on  observing  the  terms  of  the  two  in- 
struments, we  do  not  see  that  the  result  suggested  necessarily  flows 
from  the  position  we  have  attempted  to  maintain. 

It  were  premature  at  this  time  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  sale 
ander  the  bridge  mortgage,  and  to  cousider  the  rights  of  the  purchaser, 
f  the  company,  of  the  public,  or  of  the  Government  after  that  event 
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Two  technical  points  are  made  by  the  respondent.  The  first  is,  that 
to  demand  is  averred.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  the  ob- 
jection, being  made  for  the  first  time  at  the  hearing  on  the  merits,  and 
the  duty  being  a  public  one  which  the  respondent  has  all  the  time  de- 
nied to  exist,  comes  too  late.  The  object  of  a  demand  is  to  give  the 
option  to  do  or  refuse  that  which  is  demanded,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  demand  by  the  relators  wonld  not  have  obviated  the  necessity  for 
this  proceeding  to  determine  the  contested  question  of  public  right  and 
public  duty  here  involved.   (Dillon,  Muuic.  Corp.,  sec.  696.) 

The  other  point  is  more  substantial,  and,  indeed,  fatal  to  the  applica- 
tion in  its  present  form  for  the  peremptory  writ,  unless  the  objection 
can  be  avoided  by  amendment.  The  proceedings  by  mandamus  at  com- 
mon law  are  characterized  by  unreasonable  strictness ;  and  one  estab- 
lished rule  of  practice  in  the  Queen's  Bench  is  that  mandate  of  the  per- 
emptory writ  cannot  be  molded  by  the  court  after  a  hearing  upon  the 
return  to  the  alternative  writ ;  but  the  peremptory  writ  must  be  denied 
altogether,  unless  the  sphere  of  its  mandate  is  exactly  coincident  to  the 
mandate  of  the  alternative  writ.  (Queen  v.  East  and  Railroad  Go.,  2 
El.  and  Bl.,  466  ;  3  Ad.  and  Ell.,  534 ;  14  ib.,  N.  S.,  459.) 

If  the  propositions  heretofore  advanced  are  correct,  the  mandate  of 
the  alternative  writ  was  too  broad  in  that  it  commanded  the  defend- 
ant to  operate  the  bridge  under  a  uniform  tariff  of  freights  and  fares, 
with  the  residue  of  the  road.  We  hold  that  the  defendant  may,  under 
the  act  of  1871,  exact  special  tolls  and  charges  for  the  use  of  its  bridge. 

Anticipating  that  this  might  be  the  view  of  the  court,  the  relators' 
counsel  have,  in  that  event,  asked  leave  to  amend  by  striking  ont  of  the 
mandate  of  the  alternative  writ  the  words,  "  and  freight  and  passenger 
tariff,"  and  that  the  peremptory  writ  issue  so  as  to  conform  to  the  alter- 
native writ  as  thus  ameuded. 

Undoubtedly  this  amendment  ought  to  be  allowed.  In  this  country 
and  at  this  day  the  writ  of  mandamus  has  lost  its  prerogative  charac- 
ter, and  the  proceedings  are  governed  by  the  same  liberal  rules  which 
obtain  in  ordinary  legal  remedies. 

Accordingly,  says  Chief-Justice  Taney,  "  The  right  to  the  writ,  and 
the  power  to  issue  it,  have  ceased  to  depend  on  any  prerogative  power, 
and  it  is  now  regarded  as  an  ordinary  process  in  the  cases  to  which  it 
is  applicable.  It  is  a  writ  to  which  every  one  is  entitled,  where  it  is  the 
appropriate  process  for  asserting  the  right  he  claims."  (Kentucky  v. 
Dennison,  24  How.,  66.) 

In  our  judgment  the  true  rule  is  to  allow,  on  proper  terms,  amend- 
ments in  proceedings  by  mandamus  at  all  times,  both  as  to  form  aud 
substance,  in  the  interest  of  justice.  In  Eugland,  9  Anne,  cb.  20,  sec- 
7  extended  the  statutes  of  jeofails  "  to  all  writs  of  mandamus  and  all 
the  proceedings  thereon." 

Speaking  of  the  power  to  allow  amendments,  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  de- 
livering  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  remarks : 
N"  Formerly,  when  the  doctrine  of  amendments  remained  as  at  common 
Iot,  the  court  would  not  allow  the  writ  of  mandamus  to  be  amended 
aftVr  returns  filed ;  but,  as  is  said  by  Topping,  (page  334,)  the  strict  rule 
of  the  common  law  has  beeu  of  late  years  altogether  departed  from, 
the jprinciple  as  to  amendment  being  that  it  shall  be  allowed  in  all 
vca^s  when  such  a  course  will  promote  justice."  (Commonwealth  v. 
Pittsburgh,  34  Pa.  St.,  496,  515.) 

And  such  is  unquestionably  the  American  practice.  (Dillon,  Munic. 
Corp.,  sees.  699,  701,  and  cases  cited;  High  on  Extr.  Rem.,  519.) 

And  the  allowance  of  such  amendments  is  within  the  spirit,  if  not,  in- 
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deed,  within  the  terms  of  the  liberal  provision  as  to  ame-uments  in  the 
thirty-second  section  of  the  judiciary  act 

The  power  there  given  to  allow  amendments  is  broad,  extending  to 
"  any  defect?  and  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  confined  to  defects  of  form, 
and  should  be  liberally  viewed,  and  the  power  given  liberally  exercised 
to  promote  practice. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  why  should  the  relators  be  denied 
the  power  to  amend  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  court,  on  proper 
terms,  and  not  compelled  to  commence  anew  f 

The  defendant,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  has  and  feels  no  other  interest  in 
this  controversy  than  to  have  its  public  duty  authoritatively  settled ; 
and  this  can  be  as  well  done  in  this  proceeding  by  allowing  the  amend- 
ment as  by  compelling  the  relators  to  retrace  all  their  steps  by  com- 
mencing de  novo. 

Let  an  order  be  entered  allowing  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
alternative  writ,  and  thereupon  directing  the  peremptory  writ  to  issue 
conformed  to  the  alternative  writ  as  amended. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

Love,  J.,  concurs. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Iowa. 

I,  George  B.  Gorkhill,  clerk  of  the  said  court  for  said  district,  do  here- 
by certify  that  the  foregoing  transcript  contains  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
plete copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  a  certain  cause  pending  in  said 
court,  wherein  United  States  ex  rel.  Samuel  E.  Hall  et  al.  are  plaintiffs 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  defendant,  as  full,  true,  and 
complete  as  the  original  of  the  same  now  remains  on  file  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name  and  affix  the 
seal  of  said  court  at  my  office  in  Des  Moines,  in  said  district,  this  19th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1875. 

GEORGE  B.  CORKHILL, 
Clerk  United  States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Iowa. 

O 
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44th Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (Mis.  Doo. 
1st  Sessi  n,     /  \  No.  185. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  FRONTIER  OF  TEXAS. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

OK  T.IE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  TEXAS 

RELATIVE  TO 

The  protection  of  the  frontier  of  said  State,  and  compensation  for  past  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  in  that  behalf. 


July  17, 1876.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Section  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  That 
the  Federal  Government  owes  to  Texas  protection  of  her  exposed  fron- 
tiers, by  virtue  of  her  right  as  a  member  of  the  Union  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  and  blessings  which  its  Constitution  guarantees 
to  all  the  States,  among  which  is  defense  against  invasion ;  and  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  upon  her  accession  to  the  Union,  having  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports  and  har- 
bors, navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms,  armaments,  and  all 
other  property  and  means  pertaining  to  the  public  defense,  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  thereby  became  solemnly  pledged  to  extend  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  said  republic  of  Texas  the  most  ample  protection,  with- 
out which,  as  a  condition  precedent,  Texas  would  have  had  no  sufficient 
inducement  to  surrender  her  independent  political  position. 

Sec.  2.  That  our  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  instructed,  and  our  Representatives  are  hereby  requested,  to 
present  to  Congress  now  assembled  these  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  urge  upon  that  body  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  will  secure  to  our  frontiers  ample  military  protection 
against  Indians  and  Mexican  freebooters;  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  our  borders  being  too  weak  under  the  most  effective 
command  to  afford  such  protection,  and  the  State  of  Texas  being  com- 
pelled, in  defense  of  the  property  and  lives  of  her  citizens,  to  maintain 
in  the  field  a  considerable  military  force  at  her  own  expense. 

Sec.  3.  That  our  said  Senators  be  instructed  and  our  Representa- 
tives requested  to  present  and  urge  before  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
bill  re  imbursing  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  large  appropriations  of  money 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  necessarily  been  made  by  her  legislature, 
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because  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  sufficient 
protection  to  our  frontiers. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  governor  of  the  State  be  requested  to  transmit  to 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions, together  with  an  itemized  statement  of  all  expenditures  made  by 
the  State  in  the  protection  of  her  frontiers. 

Seo.  5.  The  fact  that  Congress  will  adjourn  at  an  early  day,  and  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action,  requires  that  this  joint  resolution  take  effect, 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  do  take  effect,  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 

Approved  July  6, 1876. 

The  State  op  Texas, 

Department  of  State. 
I,  A.  W.  De  Berry,  secretary  of  state  for  the  State  of  Texas,  do  here- 
by certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  enrolled  senate  joint  resolution  No.  169,  passed  by  the  fifteenth 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  now  on  file  in  this  department 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name  and  affixed 
the  seal  of  State,  at  the  city  of  Austin,  this  the  7th  day  of  July,  A.  D. 
1876. 

[SEAL.]  A.  W.  DE  BERRY, 

Secretary  of  State. 

O 
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1st  Session.     }  \  No.  186. 


WHISKY  FRAUDS. 


TESTIMONY 


BEFORE  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  COXCERMXG  THE  WHISKY  FRALDS. 


July  23,  1876.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SAINT  LOUIS  AND  MILWAUKEE  WHISKY  FEAUES. 
On  Monday,  March  6,  1676, 

Mr.  Knott,  by  unanimous  consent,  submitted  the  following  resolution ;  which  was  read, 
considered,  and  agreed  to: 

"  Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any  officer 
or  official  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government,  or  connected  therewith,  have  in  any  way  advised,  counseled  with,  or 
directly  or  indirectly,  verbally  or  in  writing,  communicated  to  any  of  the  defendants  or  the 
friends,  agents,  or  attorneys  of  them,  in  the  prosecutions  recently  tried  in  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis,  Mo. ,  any  of  the  plans,  facts,  papers,  or  other  evidence  on  which  the  Government 
relied,  or  it  was  believed  would  rely,  in  conducting  said  prosecutions.  Said  committee  shall 
ascertain  whether  any  attempt  was  at  any  time  made  by  any  officer  or  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment other  than  the  district  attorney  and  his  assistants,  to  interfere  with,  advise  con- 
cerning, or  in  any  way  control  the  conduct  of  said  prosecutions,  or  any  of  them.  The  com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  cause  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
administer  oaths,  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House,  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
House  for  action  at  any  time.  They  shall  reduce  to  writing  and  return  with  their  report  all 
evidence  taken  before  them  and  all  exhibits  filed." 

On  June  3, 1876, 

Mr.  Cato  submitted  the  following  resolution  ;  which  was  agreed  to : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  so-called  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  investigate  the  question  of  irauds  on  the  revenue  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  and  high 
wines  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  whether  any  officers  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned therein  ;  to  include  the  transactions  and  contributions  of  the  whisky  ring  in  the  year 
1873  in  influencing  the  elections." 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  22,  1876. 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  Attorney-Gener.il  of  the  United  Sfcitcs,  sworn  an  J  examine). 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  official  position  do  you  occupy  at  present  ? — Answer.  Attorney-General. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  appointed  to  that  office  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  last  April,  but 
entered  upon  the  duties  in  May. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  so-called  whisky  trials  at  Saint  Louis  become  a  topic  cf  Cabinet 
consultation  first? — A.  So  far  as  I  remember  that  they  ever  became  a  subject  cf  Cabinet 
consultation,  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  December  or  very  last  of  November. 
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Q.  Who  had  been  indicted  and  convicted  previous  to  that  time  for  complicity  iu  the  Sain? 
Louis  whisky  frauds? — A.  [Referring  to  papers.]  McDonald,  Joyce,  and  I  think  Fitzroy. 
The  only  perplexity  I  have  about  it  is  this  :  A  good  many  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  several 
were  convicted.  I  speak  of  Joyce,  McDonald,  and  Avery  as  persons  who  had  been  con- 
victed. There  were  a  very  large  number  who  pleaded  guilty,  but  I  have  not  them  so  that 
I  can  distinguish.  Avery  was  convicted,  I  see,  after  that,  but  very  soon  after.  I  suppose 
by  "  Cabinet  consultation  "  you  mean  the  formal  Cabinet.  If  you  mean  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  why  I  should  say  much  longer. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  consultation  in  the  Cabinet,  of  course. 

Q.  What  official  positions  did  Joyce,  McDonald,  and  Avery  respectively  occupy  at  the 
time  they  were  indicted  7 — A.  Avery  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department ;  McDon- 
ald was  a  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  Joyce,  I  think,  supervisor.  I  am  not  positive, 
but  I  may  get  those  terms  wrong ;  but  either  McDonald  was  a  collector  and  Joyce  super- 
visor or  Joyce  collector  and  he  supervisor  ;  one  of  the  two.  They  held  official  places  in 
the  revenue  department  of  the  internal-revenue  service. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  alleged  complicity  of  General  Babcock  in  the  Saint  Louis 
whisky  frauds  become  a  topic  of  consultation  in  the  Cabinet,  or  among  members  of  the 
Cabinet  f — A.  The  difference  between  when  it  became  a  subject  of  consultation  in  the  Cab- 
inet and  when  it  became  a  subject  of  conversation  between  members  of  the  Cabinot  is 
considerably  wide.  It  was  a  subject  of  conversation  between  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Attorney-General  a  good  while  before  it  became  a  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  we  together  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  President  one  day  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting.  That  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  Secretary  and  myself 
had  talked  about  it  a  good  deal  before  that,  and  had  had  much  consultation  about  it;  and 
on  the  19th  of  October  we  sent  for  Mr.  Dyer— I  sent  a  dispatch  to  him,  after  talking  it 
over— to  come  to  Washington.  He  came.  I  took  him  to  the  Secretary's  room.  In  other 
words,  we  met  there  in  the  Secretary's  room  aud  my  room,  which  were  near  together  at 
the  Arlington,  and  we  went  through  that  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  fullness.  On  the 
first  interview  Mr.  Eaton,  whom  I  had  employed  as  one  ot  the  counsel  there,  came  here, 
and  we  had  a  further  conversation  with  hini  upon  that  subject,  and  it  was  a  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  Secretary  and  myself,  and  of  more  or  less  communication  with 
Mr.  Dyer,  who  was  the  district  attorney,  from  that  time  up  to  the  time  that  it  came  before 
the  Cabinet  in  the  early  part  of  December. 

Q.  What  were  the  immediate  official  relations,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  personal 
relations  between  the  President  and  General  Babcock  T — A.  General  Babcock  was  the  Pres- 
ident's private  secretary,  as  I  understood.  We  so  regarded  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  appointed  private  secretary.  That,  however,  is  hardly  a  point  of  consequence.  We 
understood  him  to  be  his  private  and  confidential  secretary,  and  so  treated  him. 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  October  T— A.  On  the  19th  of  October. 

Q.  Have  you  the  dispatch  yon  sent  to  him  at  that  time  T — A.  I  have  it  here.    [Reads  :} 


"At  your  earliest  convenience  I  wish  yon  to  come  to  Washington  for  fuller  consultation 
than  we  can  have  by  letter  in  the  whisky  cases." 

In  obedience  to  that,  he  came  very  soon  after,  and  we  had  that  consultation  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  dispatch  you  had  sent  to  him  7— A.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  may  say  here 
it  is  the  only  dispatch  I  ever  sent  to -him,  requesting  him  to  come  here. 

Q.  That  dispatch,  I  understand,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Dyer,  because  Geueral  Babcock's  sup- 
posed complicity  in  the  frauds  had  become  a  subject  of  conversation  among  the  Cabinet 
officers? — A.  It  was  sent  for  this  reason.  The  whole  subject  of  those  whisky  cases  waa 
one  of  much  interest  The  responsibility  of  it  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney- General,  and  we  were  in  daily  consultation  in  relation  to  it,  and  it  was  de- 
sirable to  know  their  situation  in  all  respects ;  bnt  the  fact  of  General  Babcock  bearing  the 
relation  to  the  President  that  he  did,  and  onr  hearing  various  remarks  and  statements 
about  it,  made  us  both  desire  that  we  should  understand  the  true  situation  of  the  case. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Dyer  came,  did  he  communicate  to  you  the  facts  which  had  been  disclosed 
tending  to  implicate  General  Babcock  in  the  matter  T — A.  He  told  us  all  there  was  about  it 
that  he  knew,  but  he  communicated  nothing  new.  There  was  nothing  that  we  did  not  kuow 
before.  We  had  had  copies  of  the  telegrams,  and  most  of  them  had  been  published  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  we  talked  the  subject  over  fully. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  General  John  B.  Henderson  employed  by  the  Government  as  counsel 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  cases  7— A.  He  was  employed  early  in  the  case.  I  have  not  the 
exact  date  of  his  employment ;  but  it  was  in  September  some  time ;  it  was  prior  to  this,  and 
some  time  prior. 

Q.  Who  brought  the  subject  of  General  Babcock's  complicity  in  those  frauds  before  the 
Cabinet  in  the  early  part  of  November  or  early  in  December,  as  you  have  stated  f — A.  Well, 
probably  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  I  should  state  this :  One  day  in  the  Cabinet  prior  to 
the  time  to  which  you  allude,  Mr.  Bristow  cameiuto  the  Cabinet,  having  copies  of  some  of 
hose  telegrams,  which  at  that  time  I  had  not  seen,  aud  showed  them  to  me  iu  the  Cabiuet 
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aside,  and  we  talked  the  matter  over,  and  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  su;h  apparent  serious- 
ness that  we  wonld  stay  after  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
President,  and  we  did  so. 

Q.  To  what  telegrams  do  yon  allude? — A.  They  wore  some  of  the  telegrams  that  were 
sent  to  him.  I  think  one  was  known  as  the  "  Sylph  "  telegram,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  others  ;  I  think  I  have  copies  of  them  here.  One  is  this.  It  is  addressed  to  General 
Babcock,  from  Joyce : 

"October  25,  1875. 

"  Poor  Ford  is  dead.  McDonald  is  with  his  bo.ly.  Let  President  act  cautiously  in  his 
successorship."  , 

Another,  dated  October  27,  1873,  from  Joyce  to  General  Babcock,  was  this : 

"The  bondsmen  prefer  the  man  they  have  recommended.  An  expression  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  friends  here  will  secure  everything.  Let  President  do  for  the  best,  depending 
upon  McDonald  and  myself  to  stand  by  his  action  to  the  last " 

The  next  is  likewise  from  Joyce  to  Babcock,  dated  October  25,  1873 : 

"  See  dispatch  sent  to  President." 

October  25,  1874,  to  Babcock:  "Have  talked  with  D.  All  things  right.  How  T 
(Signed)  J." 

December  3,  1874,  to  General  Babcock:  "Have  Secretary  or  Commissioner  ordered 
anybody  here T   (Signed)  J." 

Februarys,  1875,  to  General  Babcock:  "  We  have  official  information  that  the  enemy 
weakens.   Push  things.   (Signed)  Sylph." 

I  think  those  are  the  ones ;  bnt  I  want  to  add  here,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  their  number. 
There  may  not  have  been  so  many  as  that.  To  General  Bristow  and  myself  this  looked 
like  a  very  serious  matter.  Of  course  we  did  not  understand  anything  about  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  and  when  we  brought  the  telegrams  to  the  President  at  the  time  I  mention, 
the  President  called  General  Babcock  into  the  room  before  us  and  asked  him  what  it  meant. 
General  Babcock  then  commenced  an  explanation  of  these  telegrams,  and  turning  in  this 
way  to  the  President  said  :  "  You  know  wnen  Joyce  was  here  ;"  so,  so ;  "  You  know  about 
the  letters  that  Joyce  wrote,  and  you  know  when  we  were  out  there ;"  so,  so — I  cannot 
repeat  what  he  said — "  and  you  know  what  was  said  about  the  change  of  supervisors  after 
Mr.  Ford's  death,"  and  the  like.  Well,  as  this  was  a  matter  which  had  occurred  long  before 
I  was  in  the  Cabinet,  and  about  which  I  had  no  information  whatever,  the  explanation 

five  me  no  light  at  all,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  President, 
he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  then  both  insisted  that  this  was  a  matter  so  serious 
that  if  he  could  give  an  explanation  which,  as  he  said,  was  complete  and  perfect,  and  if  he 
was  perfectly  innocent,  as  he  said  he  was,  he  should  go  out  there  and  make  an  explanation ; 
and  we  pressed  it  as  a  thing  that  he  ought  to  do  on  the  spot,  and  the  President  fell  into  the  view- 
that  we  expressed.  We  were  urgent  about  it  General  Babcock  said  he  would  do  it,  and 
he  then  wrote  a  telegram  to  some  one  out  there,  demanding  that  he  might  come  and  have  an 
explanation.  That  was  done  at  our  urgency.  He  went  out  into  the  other  room  and  wrote 
the  telegram,  and  it  was  somewhat  long  and  somewhat,  toward  the  end,  argumentative,  and 
I  took  the  pen  and  dashed  through  it,  and  in  doing  so  I  blotted  the  paper  badly.  I  said, 
"  You  don't  want  to  send  your  argument ;  send  the  fact,  and  go  there  ana  make  your  expla- 
nation. /  do  not  understand  it  You  go  and  make  your  explanation."  Having  blotted 
the  whole  in  dashing  out  a  part,  I  rewrote  the  few  words  that  were  left,  and  I  said,  "  I 
should  send  that,"  and  I  suppose  that  was  sent.   I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  President  said  in  the  Cabinet  that  General  Babcock  bad  received  a 
reply  stating  that  there  would  be  no  trial  or  opportunity  of  explanation  before  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  he  said,  "General  Babcock  demands  a  military  court  of  inquiry." 
I  said,  "Is  that  a  matter  of  right T"  and  inqniry  was  made  by  others  in  the  Cabinet 
whether  it  was  a  matter  of  right.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  military  law.  The  Cabi- 
net adjourned  over  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  question  inquired  into,  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  come  at  the  next  meeting  to  bring  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  report.  He  did  so  at  the  next  meeting.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  an  adjourned 
meeting,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that  At  any  rate  it  was  within  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  report  was  that  it  was  a  matter  of  right  Then  the  President  said  before  the  Cabinet 
that  he  intended  to  order  a  military  court,  and  I  said  there,  what  you  will  find  all  through 
these  papers  fully  expressed,  that  a  military  court  could  not  supersede  a  civil  tribunal. 
Nobody  contested  that  point  at  all,  but  the  military  court  was  ordered.  I  then  gave  notice 
to  Mr.  Dyer  of  the  fact  that  the  military  court  was  ordered. 

I  should  say  here,  for  the  sake  of  getting  things  that  are  connected  in  proper  order,  that 
on  the  22d  of  November  the  veidict  had  been  found  against  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Dyer  tele- 
graphed me  the  fact.  On  the  23d  I  replied  in  this  telegram  :  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  great  success  in  the  late  trials,  and  to  add  that  your  energy,  discretion,  and  good 
judgment,  aided  by  the  energy,  discretion,  and  good  judgment  of  your  associates,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson and  Mr.  Eaton,  have  my  highest  approbation.  Please  accept  the  thanks  of  this 
Department  and  read  this  dispatch  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Eaton."   This  was  on  the 
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23d  of  November.  On  the  29th  Mr.  Dyer  wrote  to  mo,  sending  me  in  a  letter  copies  of 
these  telegrams  which  I  have  already  read,  and  added,  "  I  should  like  to  have  your  impres- 
sion after  reading  these  dispatches."  On  the  30th  Mr.  Eaton  sent  a  dispatch  in  relation  to 
these  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  came  over  to  see  me,  aud  we  read 
it,  and  jointly  sent  this  telegram,  which  is  important,  because  we  afterward  refer  to  it.  It 
i«  on  November  30,  to  Mr.  Dyer :  "  We  have  seen  Mr.  Eaton's  dispatch  to  the  Solicitor.  Pro- 
ceed with  caution.  Be  sure  of  your  ground.  Protect  the  innocent,  but  prosecute  the  guilty. 
(Signed)  B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Attorney- 
General." 

This  dispatch,  as  you  will  sec,  related  entirely  to  the  Babcock  matter.  Then,  after 
sending  that,  the  letter,  which  of  course  came  later  than  the  telegram,  was  received,  and  I 
answered  thus,  on  December  2,  1675  : 

"To  Mr.  Dyer:  Yours  received.  I  have  no  other  reply  to  make  than  to  refer  you  to  the 
telegram  of  tho  30th  of  November,  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself 
jointly." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1875,  after  this  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Cabinet,  I  sent  this  to 
Mr.  Dyer:  "  General  Babcock,  on  account  of  the  charges  appearing  against  bim  in  .the 
public  journals,  has  made  a  formal  demand,  as  an  officer  of  the  Army,  for  a  court  of  inquiry. 
I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  be  ordered.  What  is  the  condition  at  Saint  Louis  J 
Answer." 

Mr.  Dyer  replied  t  "  Avery  case,  verdict  of  guilty  on  conspiracy ;"  and,  later  in  the  day, 
(December  3. )  '*  Your  diepatch,  saying  that  General  Babcock,  on  account  of  charges  appear- 
ing against  bim  in  the  public  journals,  has  made  a  formal  demand,  as  an  officer  of  the  Army, 
for  a  court  of  inquiry,  was  received  by  me.  No  bill  of  items  has  been  returned  against  h  im , 
and  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  grand  jury  will  make  a  presentment  or  not.  Do  you 
understand  that  a  court  of  inquiry  supersedes  an  inquiry  before  the  court  T  Please  answer." 
To  which  I  promptly  replied,  as  I  had  before  said  in  the  Cabinet : 

"  Decided  in  Cabinet  to-day  that  a  court  of  inquiry  will  be  held  at  Chicago.  See  my  let- 
ter by  mail.  It  does  not  supersede."  Then  follows  my  other  letter,  which  was  of  the  same 
date,  but  went  by  mail,  and,  of  course,  got  there  later. 

"In  Cabinet  to-day  the  question  was  discussed,  and  the  President  hat  ordered  a  cour  t 
of  inquiry  upon  the  demand  of  General  Babcock.  It  will  be  commenced  immediately  at 
Chicago,  and  if  the  court  requires  your  aid  in  getting  evidence  against  General  Babcock,  in 
your  possession  or  under  your  control,  you  will  give  every  facility  which  can  promote  a 
thorough  investigation.  This  court  of  inquiry  does  not  restrain  you  in  any  duty  which  the 
law  imposes  upon  you  in  yonr  official  capacity.  It  seems  to  be  considered  that,  when  an 
officer  has  charges  publicly  made  against  him,  he  has  a  right  to  a  court  of  inquiry.  It 
will  be  composed  of  General  Sheridan,  General  Haucock,  and  General  Terry." 

Then,  I  sent  him  on  the  6th  December.  1875,  this  notice:  "The  President  informs  me 
that  the  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Chicago  next  Thursday,  and  that  General  Babcock 
goes  to  meet  the  case.  I  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  we  wish  no  innocent  man 
tarnished,  and  no  guilty  one  to  escape." 

That,  I  think,  answers  your  question. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Were  General  Sheridan,  General  Hancock,  and  General  Terry  selected,  upon  consul- 
tation in  the  Cabinet,  to  constitute  that  court  of  inquiry  f— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
a  matter  of  consultation.  I  think  it  was  remarked  by  the  President  that  these  were  good 
men.    I  don't  remember  any  consultation  about  it. 

Q.  Was  the  judge-advocate  named  at  that  time  T — A.  I  have  an  impression  that  he  was, 
but  I  am  not  certain.  If  he  was  it  ought  to  be  stated  in  the  letter.  If  the  letter  does  not 
name  the  judge-advocate  it  was  because  I  did  not  know  him.  If  he  had  been  named  at 
that  time  I  should  have  mentioned  it. 

Q.  Colonel  Gardner  was  subsequently  named  as  judge-advocate  of  that  court  of  inquiry,  I 
believe?— A.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  tho  record, for  I  never  knew  him. 

Q.  I  see  in  your  letter  or  telegram  of  the  6th  of  December  that  Colonel  Gardner  is  the 
judge-advocate. — A.  Yes, sir;  it  is  so. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  was  he  appointed  judge-advocate  ?— A.  I  have  no  idea.  I  never 
saw  him  that  I  know  of  in  my  life.  I  never  spoke  with  him  to  my  knowledge;  certainly 
not  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  Were  you  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  consulted  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  court 
of  inquiry  should  be  held  ?— A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  the  letter  or  dispatch  of  December  6,  you  request  Colonel  Dyer  to  send 
any  documentary  evidence  bearing  upon  the  case,  and  the  names  and  residences  "of  any  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  he  may  judge  important  to  make  the  investigation  thorough  to  Col- 
onel Gardner,  the  judge-advocate! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  make  your  request  of  Colonel  Dyer  f — A.  Because  I  understood  from 
the  President  that  Colonel  Gardner  was  the  judge-advocnte.  and  that  in  military  proceedings 
hat  was  the  proper  course  to  take. 
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Washington',  D.  C,  March  23,  1676. 

Examination  of  Edwards  PfERKEPONT  resumed. 

The  Witness.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1875,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Dyer  the  following  te'.egrara  ; 

"  The  President  informs  me  that  the  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Chicago  next  Thursday. 
That  General  Babcock  starts  tonight  to  meet  his  trial.  That  Colonel  Gardner  is  the  judge- 
advocate,  to  whom  at  Chicago  you  will  please  send  any  documentary  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  case  and  the  names  and  the  residence  of  any  witnasses  whose  testimony  you  judge  im- 
portant to  make  the  investigation  thorough.  Ifthereisany  evidence  in  addition  to  that 
sent  me,  please  forward  it  and  communicate  with  the  judge-advocate  at  Chicago  by  messen- 
ger or'  otherwise,  as  you  deem  most  safe,  to  the  eud  that  this  important  inquiry,  which 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  country,  may  be  complete  in  every  respect.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  so  often  said,  that  we  wish  no  iuuocent  man  tarnished  and  no  guilty  one  to  escape. 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"  Attorney- General." 

The  Chairman.  State  at  whose  suggestion  those  instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Dyer — 
whether  on  your  own  motion  or  at  the  suggestion  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  PlEKR EP0NT.  The  President  said  that  the  judge-advocate  was  tbe  person  to  whom  all 
the  testimony  must  be  sent,  and  directed  me  to  Bend  to  the  district  attorney  and  have  him 
send  it  to  the  judge-advocate. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  judge-advocate  to  whom  the  testimony  waa  to  be  sent! 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  Major  Gardner. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  were  informed  that  General  Babcock  had  been  indicted,  waa 
this  instruction  repeated  to  District  Attorney  Dyer  ? 

Mr.  Pierrepont.  It  was  not ;  this  occurred  :  This  instruction  above  mentioned  waa  sent 
on  the  6th  of  December.  A  telegram  of  the  9th  of  December,  brought  to  me  on  tbe  10th  of 
December,  from  Mr.  Dyer  gives  the  information  of  the  indictment,  and  is  in  these  words  : 

"  The  grand  jury  to-day  returned  a  true  bill  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  revenue  against 
Orville  E.  Babcock.  I  have  a  dispatch  from  the  judge-advocate  of  the  court  of  inquiry  at  Chi- 
cago asking  for  charges  and  evidence  against  General  Babcock.  I  know  of  nothing  which  can 
be  called  charges  exct-pt  this  indictment,  and  what  transpired  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of 
duty  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Government  in  the  trials  of  John  McDonald  and  Wm.  O. 
Avery.  Shall  I  order  copies  of  the  stenographic  reports  of  those  trials  for  tbe  judge-advo- 
cate f  Is  it  expected  that  documentary  evidence  brought  into  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  this  district  by  its  process,  and  which  is  constantly  needed  in  the  prosecution  of 
cases  pending  before  it  and  before  the  circuit  court  of  this  district,  shall  be  transmitted  by 
me  to  Chicago  beyond  their  jurisdiction  f  I  respectfully  suggest  that  I  have  no  power  to  do 
so  without  contempt  of  this  court.  I  also  suggest  that  the  Government  is  not  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am  sending  to  Chicago  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  and  a  capias  for  General  Babcock. 

"  DAVID  P.  DYER." 

That  dispatch  was  received  on  the  next  day  after  its  date.  In  reply  to  that  I  sent  this  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Dyer : 

"Stenograph  reports  received.   After  Cabinet  to-day,  full  particulars  by  mail. 

"  I  advised  you  at  the  first,  that  the  military  court  could  not  supersede  the  criminal  investi- 
gation before  the  civil  tribunals,  and  you  cannot  be  required  to  place  any  evidence  out  of  your 
control,  but  you  can  send  witnesses,  sworn  copies  of  papers,  and  facilitate  tbe  military  court 
in  making  a  thorough  inquiry  by  all  the  means  in  your  power  not  inconsistent  with  your 
duty  as  United  States  attorney.  Of  this  you  must  discreetly  judge.  I  cannot  direct  more 
specifically  at  this  distance. 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"Attorney-General." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  said  by  the  President  when  he  directed  you  to  instruct  the 
district  attorney,  further  than  you  have  already  stated  f — A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  tbat 
was  different.    If  there  was  anything  additional  it  was  a  repetition  of  tbat. 

Q.  In  your  dispatch  of  December  10,  you  say,  "After  Cabinet  to-day,  full  particulars  by 
mail."  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Dyer  by  mail  after  that  7— A.  Yes.  I  wrote  to  him  the  same 
day.  I  wrote  two  letters  that  day  after  Cabinet.  1  will  mark  them  "A"  and  "  B."  They 
are  as  follows : 

"A." 

"  Washington,  December  10,  1875. 
"The  sworn  report  of  Mr.  Henderson's  speech  forwarded  by  Mr.  Eaton, and  referred  to 
by  both  yon  and  Mr.  Henderson  in  your  dispatches  of  yesterday  as  a  correct  report,  waa 
read  in  full  Cabinet  to-day,  aud  it  was  regarded  by  every  member  as  an  outrage  upon  pro- 
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fessional  propriety  thus  to  reflect  (without  shadow  of  reason)  upon  the  President  by  whom 
his  employment  by  this  Department  was  sanctioned  in  order  that  no  impediment  might  be 

K"  ced  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  speedy  punishment  every  defrauder  of  the  revenue  at  Saint 
uis. 

"  You  will  advise  General  Henderson  of  his  discharge  from  further  service,  and  secure  in 
bis  place  the  aid  of  the  most  able  and  efficient  counsel  you  can  find,  without  regard  to  his 
politics. 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREFONT, 

"Attorney- General. 

"Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Bio." 

"B." 

"  Washington,  Dectmher  10,  1875. 
"  The  President  and  all  the  Cabinet  are  desirous  that  you  secure  the  services  of  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Glover  in  the  place  of  General  Henderson. 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

1 '  A  ttorney- General. 

"Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

"United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  your  dispatch  of  December  G  occurs  this  language:  "If  there  is  any  evidence  in 
addition  to  that  sent  me,  please  forward  it  and  communicate  with  the  judge-advocate,"  Ac. 
You  mean  by  that  the  evidence  to  be  forwarded  to  you  t— A.  No ;  forwarded  to  him.  He 
had  sent  me  some  testimony  in  the  Avery  case.  I  have  here  alluded  to  that  testimony 
in  the  Avery  case,  which  he  had  sent  me.  The  Avery  case  developed  the  telograms  about 
Babcock,  and  that  was  the  evidence  that  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  That  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  judge-advocate,  and  not  to  youT— A.  Yes;  to  the 
judge-advocate. 

Q.  In  your  dispatch  of  December  10  you  say :  "  Stenograph  report  received."  What 
report  was  that,  and  when  was  it  received  ? — A.  That  was  the  testimony  of  Fitzroy,  taken 
on  the  2d  of  November. 

Q.  Was  that  received  on  December  10? — A.  Yes ;  I  judge  it  was. 

Q.  Had  you  previously  requested  Dyer  to  forward  that  stenographic  report  ? — A.  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  think  he  sent  it  without  being  requested,  unless  it  may  be 
that  while  he  was  here  I  may  have  requested  it  verbally.  I  do  not  see  any  letter  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dyer  comply  with  either  of  those  telegraphic  instructions  that  you  sent  him  T 
That  is,  did  he  send  any  evidence  or  name  the  witnesses  to  Gardner  ? — A.  He  did  not,  that 
I  know  of.  I  understood  that  after  he  got  this  dispatch  of  mine  of  the  1 0th,  leaving  him 
discretion  in  the  matter,  he  did  not  send  anything.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  that  is  so.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  told  me  so  when  he  was  here  after- 
ward. 

Q.  Did  the  court  of  inquiry  convene  in  Chicago  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  President  ? 
— A.  I  believe  so.  I  never  had  auy  official  notice  of  it,  and  no  other  notice  thau  that  which 
the  President  gave  me,  and  which  I  have  here  mentioned ;  but  I  took  it  for  granted,  from 
that  notice,  that  it  did.  The  President  afterward,  in  the  Cabinet  meeting,  mentioned  the 
fact  that  it  had  convened,  and  that  it  was  going  to  dissolve,  and  afterward  that  it  had  dis- 
solved.   I  do  not  know  but  that  he  dissolved  it. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Dyer  in  Washington  during  the  months  of  December  or  Jauuary,  subsequent 
.  to  the  dates  of  these  dispatches  T— A.  He  was  in  Washington,  but  I  think  it  was  later  than 
the  dates  you  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  he  here  between  the  date  of  the  indictment  of  Babcock  and  his  trial  T — k.  He 
was. 

Q.  Did  he  come  here  at  your  request  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  consultation  with  him  when  he  was  here  in  reference  to  the  Babcock 
trial?— A.  I  did. 

8.  Did  he  communicate  to  you,  while  he  was  here,  his  plans  for  the  prosecution,  and  the 
ence  on  which  he  expected  to  sustain  it  7 — A.  He  did  not  communicate  any  plan  to  me 
about  it  He  told  me  that  be  had  some  evidence  which  I  bad  not  heard  of  before.  The 
other  evidence,  except  that  which  I  am  going  to  mention,  I  had  heard  of  before,  and  it  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers.  Indeed,  it  was  developed  on  the  Avery  trial.  Dyer  told 
me  one  piece  of  evidence  which  I  had  not  beard  of  before,  and  that  was  that  after  McDon- 
ald was  convicted — certainly  after  he  was  indicted,  and  I  think  after  he  was  convicted — 
General  Babcock  had  sent  letters,  under  cover  to  a  Major  Grimes,  which  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  McDonald.  That  fact  Dyer  told  me.  We  talked  generally  of  the  case  and  of  the 
general  circumstances,  but  the  only  evidence  which  he  communicated  to  me  which  was  new 
was  that  evidence. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  Anything  about  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Everest  ?— A.  No,  be  did  not ;  I  saw 
that  in  the  newspaper ;  I  did  not  hear  it  from  him. 

Q.  You  had  seen  it  before  Dyer's  arrival  here  ?— A.  I  will  not  say  before  his  arrival,  for 
I  do  not  know  what  day  he  arrived  ;  bnt  before  I  had  seen  him,  and  before  he  had  com- 
municated to  me  this  other  testimony.  It  was  shown  to  me  by  the  President. 

Q.  Did  Dyer  say  anything  to  you  abont  making  use  of  certain  cipher  telegrams  that  had 
passed  between  Babcock  and  Luckey  ?— A.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  speak  of  them ; 
either  be  did  or  somebody  told  me  of  them ;  and  my  impression  is  that  it  was  Mr.  Dyer, 
but  I  am  not  quite  positive  about  it.  It  does  not  rest  on  my  mind  as  though  I  heard  it  from 
Dyer,  although  that  is  possible. 

Q.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Everest  had  gone  out  of  the  country  or  bad  disappeared  in 
some  way  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  country.  I  heard  that  he  had 
disappeared.  * 

Q.  Did  Dyer  tell  you  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to  secure  the  appearance  of  Everest 
at  the  trial  T — A.  No,  be  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Q.  He  communicated  to  you  pretty  fully,  as  you  understand  it,  the  evidence  for  the 

Erosecution  in  the  Babcock  case 7 — A.  He  did;  and  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  be  would 
ave  communicated  anything  to  me  that  occurred  to  him,  for  our  conversation  was  free  and 
it  was  full. 

Q.  When" he  bad  communicated  this  evidence  to  you,  did  you  communicate  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  persons  t— A.  I  never  communicated  it  to  a  human 
being  in  any  way  whatever,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  swear  so.  The  first 
I  ever  heard  of  the  Everest  matter  was  from  the  President  himself. 

Q.  When  was  that  T— A.  That  was  at  the  time  Dyer,was  here.  What  fixes  it  in  my  mind 
very  positively  that  Dyei  omitted,  or  neglected  to  tell  me  of  it  is.  that  after  I  had  seen  Dyer, 
when  ibe  President  mentioned  it  to  me,  I  remarked  to  him  that  Dyer  had  not  mentioned  the 
circumstances. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Horace  Porter  about  the  Babcock  trial 
subsequent  to  Babcock's  indictment  and  previous  to  his  trial  7— A.  Never ;  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Horace  Porter  prior  to  Babcock's  indictment  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  At  what  timet— A.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September.   I  saw  him  at  Long  Branch. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  were  both  there  together.   I  then  bad  a  conversation 
with  him  abont  it,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  it  subsequently  here. 
k  Q.  Was  it  after  Dyer  bad  sent  you  this  stenographic  report  t — A.  No,  long  before.  , 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  Porter  any  of  the  facts  which  could  be  proven  against  Bab- 
cock 7— A.  I  never  communicated  to  Porter  a  fact  about  it  in  my  life,  nor  did  ever  I  talk  of 
any  fact  with  him  about  it,  except  the  Sylph  telegram  which  I  communicated  to  him  at 
Long  Branch  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  happened  to  know  about 
this  telegram  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  calling  me  in  to  give  my  judgment  about 
whose  handwriting  it  was  in.  I  want  to  add  here  that  this  testimony  in  regard  to  Major 
Grimes,  I  would  have  communicated  to  the  President  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  but  that 
the  next  time,  after  I  heard  of  it,  that  I  met  the  President,  ha  told  me  of  it  himself.  He  had 
much  better  information  on  the  subject  than  I  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  informing  him  T — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  Porter  in  this  city  while  Dyer  was  here,  during  the  months  of  December  or  Janu- 
ary ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  If  he  was  I  did  not  see  him  that  I  remember.  I  have  heard  of  his 
being  here  repeatedly  at  different  times,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  him,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  say.   I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him,  and  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  the  last  conversation  you  had  with  Porter  about  this  trial  f — 
A.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  trial. 

Q.  Well,  about  the  suspicions  of  Babcock's  guilt — A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  fix  the 
date,  but  it  was  as  early  as  October.  For  some  reason  Porter  was  very  chary  about  seeing 
or  talking  with  me  for  a  long  time  before  the  trial. 

Q.  Sometime  about  the  last  of  January  there  was  a  circular-letter  written  by  you 7— A. 
There  was. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  circular-letter  written  ?— A.  On  the  26th  of  January. 
Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  before  you  7 — A.  I  have,  and  present  it  as  a  true  copy : 

"  Department  of  Justice, 

January  26,  1875. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  has  to-day  been  called  to  many  newspaper  reports,  stating  that 
in  Saint  Louis.  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  large  numbers  of  guilty  men  who  confess  their  guilt 
are  to  be  let  off  from  prosecution  and  punishment. 

"  I  cannot  suppose  that  this  is  true,  but  my  attention  being  called  to  it,  I  direct  a  letter  to 
each  of  those  places,  that  the  district  attorneys  may  know  that  suggestions  have  been  made 
tbat  quite  too  many  guilty  men  are  to  go  unpunished.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  excitement 
many  unfounded  rumors  will  gain  credence,  and  I  repose  in  your  good  judgment  to  prevent 
any  possible  scandal  from  anything  tbat  would  even  look  like  favoritism  toward  those  who 
have  defrauded  the  Government.  It  is  the  President's  reiterated  desire  that  'no  guilty  man 
shall  escape.' 
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'*  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  to  favor  any  person,  and  the  appearance  of  any  such  favoritism  should 
be  very  carefully  avoided. 

"  I  write  this  by  way  ot  abundant  caution,  for  I  am  determined,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
to  have  these  prosecutions  so  conclude  i  that  when  they  are  over  the  honest  judgment  of 
the  honest  men  of  the  country — which  is  sure  in  the  main  to  be  just — will  say  that  no  one 
has  been  prosecuted  from  malice,  and  that  no  guilty  one  has  been  let  off  through  favoritism, 
and  that  no  guilty  one  who  has  been  proved  guilty,  or  confessed  himself  guilty,  has  been 
suffered  to  escape  punishment. 

"  Yours,  .very  respectfully, 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney-General. 

«'G.  W.HAZLETOX,  Esq.,  • 
United  States  Attorney,  Milwaukee, 

Q.  Was  tbis  letter  mailed  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  same  day  it  was  written  ?— A.  I  am  Tery 
certain  it  was. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  letter  "  My  attention  has  been  called  to  many  newspaper  reports,  stat- 
ing that  in  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  large  numbers  of  guilty  men  who  con- 
fess their  guilt  are  to  be  let  off  from  prosecution  and  punishment."  Do  you  recollect  what 
newspapers  those  reports  were  in  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  them  all.  They  were  newspaper 
slips  which  the  President  had  in  large  numbers.  They  were  at  his  office.  I  know  that  some 
of  them  were  from  the  Inter-Ocean.   The  others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Inter-Ocean  published  ?— A.  In  Chicago,  I  understand.  That  is  my  im- 
pression, that  one  of  them  was  from  the  Inter-Ocean.  There  were  a  good  many  slips  of 
papers. 

Q.  You  did  not  preserve  any  of  them  7 — A.  No ;  I  did  not  hold  them,  and  when  I  say 
that  one  of  them  was  from  the  Inter-Ocean,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  knew  that  at  the  time, 
but  s  ace  that  I  have  been  told  that  the  Intcr-Ocean  had  published  this  thing. 

Q.  Had  these  newspaper  slips  been  brought  to  your  attention  before  they  were  shown  yon 
by  the  President  f — A.  No  ;  but  he  had  shown  some  of  them  to  me  before.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  shown  them  to  me,  but  at  this  time  there  was  an  unusually  large 
number  of  matters  of  this  kind  that  were  brought  to  my  attention  by  him. 

Q.<  Do  yon  know  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  furnish  the  President  with  these  news- 
paper slips t — A.  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  if  you  ever  go  into  the  President's  office  you 
will  see  on  the  table  piles  of  newspaper  slips.  I  have  no  idea  who  furnishes  them.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  having  come  by  mail. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  called  to  those  newspaper  slips  by  the  President  at  the  time  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  No  persou  had  approach  ii  you  on  the  subject  ? — A.  No  one  had  ever  spoken  to  me  on 
the  subject  that  I  have  any  memory  of  except  the  President.  I  had  had  some  slips  sent  to 
me,  but  in  much  less  number. 

Q.  Who  sent  them  to  yon  ? — A.  They  never  have  any  names  to  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  day  passes  without  newspaper  slips  being  sent  to  me ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they 
have  any  names  on  them. 

Q.  So  you  are  not  aware  of  the  person  to  whom  yon  are  beholden  for  them  T — A.  Not 
in  the  slightest.  A  good  many  of  them  are  such  as  probably  the  sender  of  them  would  not 
wish  to  be  known.   I  received  some  of  that  kind  to-day. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  your  official  letter  to  Mr.  Lord,  dated  4th  March,  1876,  you  state  that 
"  about  the  middle  ot  January,  and  subsequent  thereto,  various  newspaper  slips,  private 
letters,  and  personal  statements  came  to  the  President,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  bargains  were  being  made,  or  were  about  to  be  made,  with  criminals,  whose 
testimony  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  needed,  by  which  a  large  number  of  criminals  were 
to  be  let  off  from  any  kind  of  punishment,  and  to  be  relieved  of  prosecution  in  a  manner 
likely  to  bring  scandal  upon  the  administration  of  justice,"  &c.  State,  in  that  connection, 
who  were  the  writers  of  these  private  letters  to  the  President. — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  private  letters  on  the  subject  f — A.  I  received  two  private  letters. 

Q.  Conveying  this  information  to  you  T— A.  Yes ;  not  only  conveying  the  information, 
but  mentioning  the  names. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  written?— A.  They  were  anonymons. 

Q.  And  yon  also  stated  that  "  personal  statements  came  to  the  President."  Do  yon  know 
by  whom  those  statements  were  made  personally  to  the  President  ? — A.  He  told  me  of  two 
or  three.  I  remember  one  of  them  very  distinctly,  on  account  of  his  being  an  official.  That 
was  Supervisor  Tuttou.  I  remember  him  the  more  distinctly  from  his  subsequently  having 
made  the  same  statement  to  me,  and  with  a  great  degree  of  vigor. 

Q.  Where  does  Tutton  live  f— A.  He  was  supervisor  of  the  region  in  which  Chicago  it 
situated. 

Q.  Does  his  district  embrace  Saint  Louis  1 — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Tutton  say  to  yon  or  to  the  President  that  any  such  bargain  was  being  made 
in  Saint  Louis  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  say  that  sach  bargains  were  being  made? — A.  At  Chicago  and  Milwau 
kee.   He  mentioned  that  very  specifically. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  it  was  that  was  making  these  bargains  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  f — A.  I  cannot  give  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom 
the  bargains  were  being  made.  The  thing  which  was  particularly  impressed  on  me  when 
he  came  to  see  me  (which  was  subsequent  to  his  seeing  the  President)  was,  that  he  said 
that  the  very  counsel  whom  I  bad  employed,  and  who  were  responsible  to  me,  were  making 
bargains  of  this  kind  with  a  large  number  of  important  criminals ;  and  be  added  that  it  would 
cause  a  heavy  scandal  before  this  business  was  over,  particularly  iu  Chicago. 

Q.  Who  were  the  counsel  whom  you  bad  employed  ? — A.  I  bad  employed  Mr.  Dexter, 
Mr.  Ayre,  and  another,  whose  name  nas  escaped  me. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  recollect  who  were,  proposing  to  make  these  bargains  with  the  counsel 
whom  you  had  employed  f — A.  I  recollect  that  one  of  the  parties  was  named  Rebm.  He  ia 
the  same  man  whom  they  are  now  making  a  noise  about  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Tutton  told  the 
President  at  the  time,  and  he  subsequently  told  me. ' 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  district  attorneys  were  making  such  bargains  f — A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  district  attorneys  did  he  accuse  of  making  these  vicious  bargains  T — A.  He  did 
not  give  the  names,  but  he  said,  "  the  district  attorneys  and  the  counsel  whom  you  have 
employed." 

Q.  He  did  not  designate  Mr.  Dyer  ?— A.  No ;  he  did  not  name  him,  or  any  one  by  name. 
I  am  now  talking  of  what  he  said  to  me,  not  of  what  he  said  to  the  President. 

Q.  I  understand  that  he  informed  you  that  district  attorneys  as  well  as  the  special  coun- 
sel whom  you  had  employed  were  making  bargains  with  a  large  number  of  guilty  men  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  the  words  "  large  number ;"  but  he  said  a  good  many. 

Q.  Of  whom  you  can  recollect  only  Mr.  Rehm  ?— A.  Yes ;  but  he  mentioned  one  other, 
whose  name  I  cannot  recollect.    I  could  do  so  if  I  were  at  my  office. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  were  to  be  implicated  by  the  testimony  of  these  guilty  men  7 — 
A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  who  were  iu  danger  of  being  indicted  and  punished  if  such  bar* 
gains  were  made  ? — A.  No ;  he  did  not  go  into  it  with  anything  like  minuteness  to  me.  He 
did  to  the  President,  according  to  the  President's  statement  to  me.  All  this  conversation 
with  Tutton  was  after  what  the  President  had  told  me  and  was  not  before  I  wrote  the 
circular-letter.   I  saw  him  after  I  wrote  the  letter. 

Q.  Then  the  letter  was  not  written  in  consequence  of  anything  which  this  supervisor 
stated  to  you?— A.  Not  at  all.   It  was  in  consequence  of  what  the  President  tola  me. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  your  district  attorneys  and  special  counsel  whom  you  had  em- 
ployed were  entering  into  such  bargains  as  represented  to  you  t— A.  I  did  not  to  the  de- 
gree stated. 

Q.  And  consequently  you  did  not  take  any  steps  at  all  to  bring  them  to  account  for 
it  T — A.  I  took  the  step  to  caution  them.  I  stated  in  that  letter  that  I  was  not  willing 
to  believe  it,  and  I  did  not  believe  it.  I  believed  that  it  was  an  exaggeration,  and  I  so 
Btated  in  the  letter.  The  letter  was  a  mere  caution  to  let  them  know  that  these  things 
were  told. 

Q.  You  received  no  letter  over  any  signature  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter  T — A. 
No  ;  I  received  two  anonymous  letters. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  President  have  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Tmtton  T— A*  I  was 
not  present  at  the  time ;  but  I  judge  that  it  was  about  the  middle  of  January,  because  it  was 
after  the  middle  of  January  that  the  President  commenced  talking  to  me  about  it,  and  I 
talked  with  him  about  it  a  good  many  times. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  did  not  believe  these  statements  ? — A.  I  did  not  believe  them 
in  full. 

Q.  You  bad  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  district  attorneys  and  special  counsel 
whom  you  had  employed?— A.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  special  counsel.  I  had  never 
seen  them  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but  I  had  a  good  opinion  of  them  or  I  should  not  have  em- 
ployed them.  1  had  that  opinion  from  what  was  said  to  me  about  them.  It  seemed  to  me, 
that  this  thing  which  was  pressed  upon  the  President  so  much,  and  which  he  told  me, 
was  exaggerated,  and  the  whole  tone  of  my  letter  shows  that  I  thought  so.  As  I  told 
them, I  sent  the  letter  by  way  of  "abundant  caution." 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  was  the  letter  written  7— A.  At  the  President's. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  yon  to  issue  such  instructions  as  this  to  your  district  attorney  when  he 
first  showed  you  the  newspaper-slips  !— A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  did  not,  at  first, 
because  he  had  been  showing  them  to  me  some  time  before  this  was  done. 

Q.  How  long  had  this  thing  been  going  on  T  How  long  were  these  slips  being  sent  to 
him  t — A.  It  was  not  merely  slips  that  were  sent  to  him ;  it  was,  as  I  understood  him,  more 
letters  and  conversations.  It  was  certainly  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  letter  that  I  first  heard  of  this. 

Q.  Did  the  President  tell  you. who  was  conversing  with  him  about  this  thing,  and  seeing 
him  personally  in  regard  to  it  I — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  named  any  other  than  these 
two  men  personally.  He  did  name  Supervisor  Tutton  and  one  other  person  whom  I  did  not 
know,  and  do  not  know  now,  but  who  I  understood  was  from  Saint  Louis. 
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Q.  Yon,  believing  in  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  the  district  attorneys,  would  not  have 
■written  this  letter  at  all  had  yon  not  been  requested  to  do  so  1 — A.  Of  coarse  I  should  not 
have  written  the  letter  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  President  having  so  many  things  pressed 
upon  him,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  some  caution  ought  to  be  given. 

Q.  He  requested  you  to  write  this  letter  ? — A.  No ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  requested  me  to 
write  this  letter.  He  requested  me  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you,  yourself,  prepare  the  original  draught  of  this  letter  f — A.  I  prepared,  myself, 
this  letter  as  it  was  sent. 

Q.  And  the  original  draught  t— A.  There  never  was  any  original  draught  that  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  other  letter  but  the  one  of  the  same  purport  ? — A.  No ;  I  never 
did. 

Q.  There  is  no  draught  of  any  letter  but  this  one  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  any ;  I  dou't 
recollect  that  I  ever  saw  any.   I  certainly  never  wrote  any  other  than  this  one. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  this  letter  to  the  President  before  you  tent  it  to  the  district  attor- 
neys!— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  This  letter  did  not  come  up  very  near  to  the  tone  of  these 
newspaper-slips. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why,  in  this  letter,  you  used  this  language :  "  That  no  guilty  one  who 
has  been  proved  guilty,  or  confessed  himself  guilty,  has  been  suffered  to  escape." — A.  The 
reason  of  it  was  that  according  to  these  representations  people  who  confessed  themselves 
guilty  were  to  get  off  without  any  punishment;  and  that  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  ar- 
rangement which  we  had  had  from  the  beginning,  and  entirely  contrary  to  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  baa  been  no  change  in  our  policy  in  any  way.  It 
was  not  the  policy  to  make  promises  of  this  kind,  and  we  did  not  make  them.  This  letter 
was  really  intended  to  be,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  would  go,  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
of  the  first  letter. 

O.  When  the  President  had  the  interview  with  von  in  which  he  requested  you  to  write 
such  a  letter,  did  you  not  give  him  to  understand  that  you  had  confidence  in  the  district  at- 
torneys, and  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  any  improper  arrangement  with  the  accused 
parties  t— A.  I  said  that  I  did  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  write  such  additional  instructions  T — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  that,  but  I  said  that  I  thought  that  these  statements  were  ex- 
aggerations, and  that  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  anything  approaching  what  was  repre- 
sented. I  have,  since,  information  from  some  of  the  district  attorneys  themselves,  which 
leads  me  to  think  that  some  bargains  of  that  kind  might  have  been  made  which  were  very 
injudicious ;  that  is  the  conclusion  of  one.  at  least. 

Q.  After  this  letter  was  written  did  you  give  a  copy  of  it  to  any  person  ? — A.  Yea,  but 
not  immediately.  I  sent  the  letter  to  the  three  district  attorneys  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
It  is  directed,  in  the  records  of  the  Department,  to  Mr.  Hazleton,  but  it  was  sent  alike  to 
each  of  the  district  attorneys,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  As  I  understood,  the  complaints  were  mainly  in  Hazleton's  district  T — A.  No ;  not  so 
much  in  Hazleton's  district  as  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Who  is  the  district  attorney  at  Chicago  1 — A.  Mr.  Bangs.  I  sent  one  letter  to  Mr. 
Hazleton,  one  to  Mr.  Bangs,  and  one  to  Mr.  Dyer.   I  sent  them  all  the  same  day. 

Q.  About  the  time  that  this  letter  was  written  did  you  meet,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a 
Mr.  Storrs,  one  of  Babcocks  counsel T — A.  I  did  not;  and  I  will  here  say  that  I  never 
spoke  to  Mr.  Storrs.  I  never  met  Mr.  Storrs  in  Washington  in  my  life,  unless  I  met 
him  once  at  a  reception  of  the  President's,  where  I  am  told  I  did  meet  him ;  but  I  did  not 
know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  person  with  a  copy  of  this  letter  except  those  three  parties  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  sent  a  copy  ot  it  to  the  President,  but  that  was  several  days  after  it  was  written. 

Q.  About  how  long,  do  you  think  ?— A.  I  should  think  it  was  from  three  to  five  days  after 
it  was  written. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  sent  it  in  a  sealed  official  envelope? — A.  Certainly;  in  the  usual  way. 
Q.  Was  it  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  President  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 

Q.  What  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  this  letter  seems  to  have  been  published  on  the  1st 
of  February  in  the  Chicago  papers.  Do  you  know  how  it  got  into  the  possession  of  the 
publishers  of  those  papers  ?— A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  The  first  I  knew  cf  the 
fact  was  seeing  the  letter  in  the  Saint  Louis  papers  one  morning  at  Cabinet  meeting. 
Just  before  going  to  Cabinet  meeting  I  recollect  that  I  did  injustice  to  Mr.  Dyer  by 
saying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  President  that  I  thought  Dyer  had  caused 
the  letter  to  be  published  in  order  to  make  some  difficulty.  The  Secretary  then  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  it  that  same  morning,  it  having  been  published  before  in  a  Chicago  paper, 
and  I  found  that  that  was  so.  It  was  very  imperfectly  copied,  and  I  acknowledged  that  it 
was  very  possible  that  it  had  been  obtained  in  some  pther  way. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  a  cony  of  that  letter  was  procured 
from  any  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  your  Department  f — A.  I  did  take  pains. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  it  did  not  go  out  through  any  of  them  7 — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  did,  but  of  course  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  had  within  three  days  some  papers  go  out  of 
my  office — a  secret  report  in  the  secret  service,  which  has  annoyed  me  very  much.  I  cannot 
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toll  but  that  men  in  my  office  may  be  bribed  to  give  oat  papers.  I  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  any-  such  thing  done  there,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  my  examination  that  this  letter 
was  not  given  out.  Still,  I  have  had,  since  then,  some  copies  of  papers  given  out,  and  how 
the  newspaper-men  got  them,  except  through  some  infidelity  in  my  office,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Q.  You  addressed  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Herald  on  the  17th  of  February  last  f — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  which  yon  make  use  of  this  language :  "  It  was  a  purely  official  letter,  confidential, 
as  all  official  letters  are,  and  exposed  by  gross  impropriety." — A.  I  said  that  then,  and  I 
•   have  never  changed  it,  and  never  shall. 

Q.  Who  was  guilty  of  this  gross  impropriety  ? — A.  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  know. 
I  suppose  when  I  wrote  that  that  this  letter  had  come  from  one  of  the  district  attorneys,  or 
that  it  had  been  exposed  through  their  office. 

Q.  In  this  letter  to  Mr.  Lord,  of  March  4,  you  say,  "  Until  yesterday  I  was  unable  to  get 
at  one  important  fact,  which  made  a  complete  explanation  possible."  What  important  tact 
was  that  T — A.  The  important  fact  was  how  that  letter  got  out. 

Q.  How  did  it  get  out  1 — A.  I  do  not  mean  how  it  got  out  from  my  office.  I  mean  how 
it  got  in  the  hands  of  a  reporter  of  a  Chicago  paper. 

Q.  What  was  the  fact  that  you,  on  the  3d  of  March,  ascertained  T— A.  I  ascertained  the 
fact  that  this  paper  got  out  through  the  President's  office  into  the  hands  of  some  person  who 
let  it  out  to  some  other  person,  who  sent  it  to  the  Chicago  papers. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that  factt — A.  I  ascertained  it  from  General  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  the  person  was  who  obtained  the  letter  from  the  President's  office  t— 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  the  person  was  who  communicated  it  to  the  reporter  of  a  Chicago 
paper  T — A.  No,  sir;  all  that  he  told  me  was  just  this:  I  sent  for  him  and  squarely  asked 
him  if  that  letter  did  not  get  out  through  that  office.  He  said,  "Yes  ;  I  suppose  it  did." 
He  said,  "  I  was  drowning.  They  were  trying  to  destroy  me,  and  I  had  a  right  to  any* 
thing  that  I  could  get  hold  of." 

Q»  At  that  time  Mr.  Babcock  was  the  President's  confidential  secretary,  I  understand  T — 
A.  Tdo  not  know.  I  did  not  know  when  he  ceased  to  be.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
never  understood.   I  have  the  understanding  that  he  is  not  now. 

Q.  Did  he  not  cease  to  be  so  after  he  returned  from  Saint  Louis  with  the  verdict  of  "  not 
proven  "  upon  him  ? — A.  That  was  my  impression. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fred.  Grant  was  ordered  to  the 
West? — A.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  never  heard  of  his  being  ordered  away  until  a  good  while  after- 
ward. Whether  after  Babcock  was  indicted  be  continued  to  hold  that  place  or  not  was 
something  that  I  never  understood.  It  was  a  tr.atter  which  I  never  felt  that  I  had  a  right 
to  inquire  into,  and  I  did  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  You  sent  that  letter  to  the  President  four  or  five  days  after  it  was  written  t— A.  I  think 
I  said  from  three  to  five  days. 

Q.  So  you  probably  sent  it  to  him  before  the  1st  of  February  ?— A.  Yes ;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  that  the  telegram  sending  it  to  the  Chicago  paper  is  dated  "  Washington,  January 
31, 1876,"  and  it  was  published  on  the  1st  of  February. — A.  When  that  was  called  to  my 
attention,  I  supposed  that  it  was  a  made-up  affair. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  how  many  interviews  you  had  with  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
writing  of  that  letter  before  it  was  finally  written  ? — A.  No ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  the 
number  of  interviews ;  but  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  several  times,  and  called  my  attention  to 
those  things  that  were  being  pressed  upon  him. 

Q.  Was  he  pretty  urgent  in  asking  you  to  write  that  letter  ? — A.  He  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed, and  he  was  quite  earnest.  . 

Q.  Had  you  known  him  before  to  be  so  much  interested  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  country  f — A.  I  never  knew  any  case  before  in  which 
he  had  any  personal  part,  except  in  the  trial  of  Joyce  and  McDonald.  He  seemed  to  be  quite 
interested  in  those  trials.  He  took  a  very  strong  interest  in  them.  This  phrase,  which  has 
gaiued  bo  much  notoriety,  "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  he  indorsed  upon  a  paper  making 
a  charge  or  suggestion  against  General  Babcock. 

Q.  What  paper  was  that  T — A.  A  paper  suggesting  that  General  Babcock  was  implicated. 

(4.  An  official  paper  ?— A.  No ;  a  letter. 

q.  From  whom  1— A.  That  I  do  not  recollect.  It  was  from  Saint  Louis,  and  he  made  this 
indorsement  upon  it.  I  ought  to  say  here  that  I  heard  the  President  say,  five  or  six  times  in 
the  progress  of  that  case,  "If  Babcock  Is  guilty,  there  is  no  man  who  wants  him  so  much 
proven  guilty  as  I  do,  for  it  is  the  greatest  piece  of  traitorism  to  me  that  a  man  could  possibly 
practice." 

Q.  At  what  time  did  General  Babcock  communicate  the  fact  to  you  tbat  be  had  procured 
this  letter  from  the  President's  office  i— A.  He  did  not  communicate  it  exactly  in  that  way, 
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but  I  put  it  to  him,  as  I  say,  and  asked  him  if  it  did  not  come  from  him  or  through  his  in- 
strumentality in  some  way,  and  he  said  it  did. 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  pointed  question  to  him,  "Did  you  get  that  letter  from  the  President's 
office  t  "—A.  tuo ;  I  did  not  put  it  in  that  form. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  suggest  to  him  that  he,  being  the  President's  private  secretary,  had  fa- 
cilities for  getting  hold  of  such  documents  7 — A.  I  suggested  that  I  had  information  that 
satisfied  me  that  it  must  have  come  out  in  some  way  through  that  office.  I  can  tell  you  the 
exact  date  of  that  conversation ;  it  was  the  second  day  of  March. 

Q.  Has  that  fact  become  public,  that  Babcock  confessed  having  abstracted  that  letter 
from  the  President's  office  7 — A.  Yes ;  substantially  that. 

Q.  Has  he  called  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to  see  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  un 
becuming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  f — A.  I  have  not  heard.  He  did  not  slate  that  he  ab* 
stracted  it,  nor  do  I  state  it,  but  I  state  that  either  he  or  some  one  for  him  did  so. 

By  Mr.  Ashe  : 

Q.  And  he  stated  that  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  it  ? — A.  Yes  ;  he  did.  I  will  not 
say  that  he  said  he  was  instrumental.  I  think  I  used  the  word  instrumental,  and  he  said  he 
had  the  right  to  do  it,  answering  it  in  this  way,  and  admitting  it  in  this  form  :  "  They  were 
trying  to  drown  me,  trying  to  destroy  me,  ana  I  had  a  right  to  protect  myself." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  did  he  think  he  could  protect  himself  by  that  letter  7 — A.  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  very  apparent  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to  use  that  letter  in  a  way  which  it  was  nev- 
er intended  to  be  used. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  publication  of  that  letter  at  that  time  produced  a  perfect 
panic  among  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  prosecuting  attorneys  expected  to  fix  guilt  on  Bab- 
cock 7— A.  1  do  not  understand  that  it  affected  any  witness  in  his  testimony  at  all.  I  have 
seen  Colonel  Brodhead  since  the  trial,  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  evidence  sap- 
pressed  or  deterred,  and  he  said  he  thought  not.  That  it  produced  an  effect  at  the  time  was 
true,  I  own,  but  I  do  not  think  it  produced  any  effect  whatever  on  the  trial  of  Babcock, 
from  what  I  have  heard.  I  judge  this  particularly  from  my  interview  with  Mr.  Brodhead, 
who  has  been  here  since  the  trial. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  had  sent  the  President  a  copy  of  that  letter  in  a  sealed 
envelope  from  your  Department  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  subsequently  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  about  that  letter  7 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  ho  express  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  in  which  it  had  been  couched  7 — 
A.  He  said  he  had  not  read  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation  in  which  he  said  he  had  not  read  it  ? — A.  It  was  on  the 
Friday  that  I  saw  it  in  the  Chicago  papers. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  furnish  the  President  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  7 — A.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  unusual  in  it,  in  a  matter  in  which  he  had  so  much  interest,  but  after  this 
last  interview,  in  which  I  told  him  I  would  write  a  letter  about  it  to  the  district  attorney, 
he  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  done  anything  about  that  7  "  and  then  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  show  him  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  that  you  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
him  7— A.  I  have  not  the  least  memory  of  it.  There  was  not  anything  in  it  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  day  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  President  consult  together  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the  letter  should 
be  couched,  before  the  letter  was  written  T— A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  terms ;  those  are  my  terms. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  terms  of  his  own  7 — A.  He  did  not  ask  me  anything  particular  to 
write.  He  felt  that  a  great  wrong  was  being  done,  and  he  had  been  a  good  deal  disturbed 
about  it,  and  he  undoubtedly  felt  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  I  felt  there  was  in  it.  My 
letter  is  pretty  tame,  as  yon  see,  admitting  that  I  did  not  quite  believe  they  were  doing 
wrong ;  he  did  believe  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  President  suggested  any  stronger  terms  than  those  lame 
ones  which  you  used? — A.  No ;  he  did  not  suggest  terms  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  write  to  these  district  attorneys  ?  What  did  he  tell  you  that 
he  wanted  to  communicate  to  them  ? — A.  He  said  he  wanted  communicated  to  those  district 
attorneys  something  to  prevent  them  from  doing  those  outrages,  or  doing  those  wrongs,  or 
whatever  the  phrase  was. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  he  wished  to  communicate  to  them  7— A.  He  did  not  state  the  language 
at  all,  he  only  wanted  to  have  me  communicate  to  them  in  a  way  which  would  prevent  what 
he  was  apprised  they  were  going  to  do,  or  were  doing,  which  would  bring  scandal,  as  he 
thought,  on  the  administration  ot  justice,  and  do  him  great  wrong. 

Q,  I  see  it  suggested,  by  way  of  caution  to  the  district  attorney,  that  no  innocent  man 
shall  be  tarnished ;  did  you  apprehend  at  that  time  that  they  were  in  danger  of  tarnishing 
any  innocent  man  7 — A.  The  phrase  which  you  allude  to  occurs  in  a  telegram  to  Dyer  in 
relation  to  the  court  of  inquiry. 
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Q.  Hare  you  apprised  the  President  of  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  General 
Babcock  about  the  abstraction  of  this  letter  from  the  President's  office  1 — A.  I  have  told  the 
President  that  Babcock  admitted  to  me  that  the  letter  came  tbrongh  his  office.  I  have  uot 
used  probably  the  word  which  hs  used.   I  told  it  to  him  immediately  after  I  heard  it. 

Q.  When  General  Babcock  was  on  trial  at  Saint  Louis,  a  man  named  Sherman  was  sent 
there  from  New  York  to  advise  with  the  district  attorney  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  he  sent  out  there  ? — A.  He  was  sent  out  there,  as  I  understood, 
(having  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  whatever)  by  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York,  who  commenced  his  correspondence  with  me  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  dated  January 
12,  18T6,  in  which  he  says: 

"District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 

"Southern  District  of  New  York, 

"New  York,  January  12,  1876. 
"Sir:  I  have  in  conrt  a  considerable  number  of  seizure  cases  of  distilled  spirits  coming 
from  the  inculpated  western  distillers.  In  connection  with  these  cases  and  in  taking  a  large 
mass  of  testimony  for  use  at  the  West,  I  have  become  satisfied  of  two  things,  first,  that  the 
distilled  spirits  under  seizure  here  can  only  be  condemned,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  a  careful 
investigation  made  at  the  West  by  some  one  familiar  with  all  the  facts  we  know  here ;  sec- 
ond, and  quite  as  important,  I  think  more  so,  that  a  similar  investigation  made  at  the  West 
will,  in  connection  with  what  we  know  here,  lead  to  heavy  claims  upon  responsible  whole- 
sale dealers  here. 

"I  do  not  think  these  results  can  be  so  certainly  obtained  by  an  investigation  conducted 
solely  by  the  internal-revenue  officers,  as  if  they  are  aided  by  some  one  from  here  who  is 
familiar  with  the  legal  bearings  of  what  we  have  already  learned  in  this  office. 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  that  I  be  authorized  to 
send  Mr.  R.  M.  Sherman,  my  assistant  who  has  had  charge  of  these  matters,  to  Saint  Louis. 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  to  pursue  these  inquiries  in  connection  with  the  in- 
ternal-revenue officers  and  the  several  distnet  attorneys.  The  additional  expense  involved 
will  be  small,  though  the  inconvenience  to  this  office  from  his  absence  will  be  considerable, 
but  I  believe  the  results  will  be  largely  beneficial  to  the  Government.  His  knowledge  of 
internal-revenue  matters  in  their  legal  aspects  is  very  extensive  and  accurate. 

"  I  hope  to  get  authority  to  issue  open  commissions  to  take  testimony  as  to  the  spirits 
under  seizure  here,  in  which  case  I  should  propose  that  Mr.  Sherman  attend  to  them. 

"  I  have  not  written  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  because  I  suppose,  even 
though  the  matter  relates  to  internal  revenue,  the  application  should  be  to  you. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"GEORGE  BLISS, 

"  United  Stales  Attorney. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont. 

"Attorney-General." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  he  writes  me  this  letter : 

"District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the 

"Southern  District  of  New  York, 

"New  York,  January  15,  le76. 
"Sir  :  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  send  me  letters  accrediting  Mr.  Sherman  to  the  dis* 
trict  attorneys  at  Indianapolis,  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  Saint  Louis,  in  such  terms  that 
they  will  aid  bim  and  furnish  him  any  necessary  information  in  their  power. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"GEORGE  BLISS, 
»'  "  United  States  Attorney. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"  Attorney- General." 

On  January  17,  I  replied  to  Mr.  Bliss  in  these  words  : 

"  Department  of  Justice, 

"  Washington,  January  17,  1676. 

"  SlR :  Replying  to  your  request  of  the  loth  ultimo,  I  incloso  letters  introducing  Mr. 
Sherman  to  the  United  States  attorneys  at  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Saint 
Louis,  and  instructing  them  to  give  to  Mr.  Sherman  such  aid  as  they  may  be  able  to  fur- 
ther the  object  of  his  mission. 

.   "Very respectfully, 
□532B  ,  .  "  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

m.-m  "Attorney-General. 
"  George  Bld  s,  Esq., 

"  New  York  City:' 
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That  letter  incloseJ  letters  to  each  of  the  district  attorneys,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  : 

"  Department  of  Justice, 

"Washington,  January  17,  1876. 

1  Sir  :  R.  M.  Sherman,  who  will  hand  this  to  yon,  is  one  of  the  assistants  to  tho  district 


have,  and  aid  him  in  his  work  in  all  proper  ways. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"  Attorney-General. 

"David  P.  Dyer,  Esq., 

•'  United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo." 

On  February  9,  Mr.  Bliss  writes  to  me  again,  as  follows  : 

"  District  Attorney  op  the  United  States  for  the 
•*  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

"  Ae»  York,  February  9,  1876. 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  approve  the  application  made  to  you  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Sherman,  that 
the  district  attorneys  at  Saint  Louis  and  Indianapolis  be  directed  not  to  move  sentence 
upon  John  W.  Bingham  until  further  directions  from  you,  it  being  understood  that  so  soon 
as  he  shall  have  rendered  to  the  Government  the  service  which  is  needed  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal proceedings  here,  yon  will  revoke  your  stay.  I  do  not  ask  any  immunity  for  Mr.  Bing- 
ham eventually,  nor,  as  I  understand,  does  he,  but  I  beg  to  represent  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  his  testimony,  and  his  alone,  can  enable  the  Government,  with  what  other  testi- 
mony it  has,  to  convict  four  or  five  guilty  men,  and  incidentally  to  recover  considerable 
sums  of  money. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"GEORGE  BLISS, 

"  United  Slates  Attorney. 

"Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"  Attorney- General. " 

On  February  10,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dyer,  Inclosing  Mr.  Bliss's  letter,  and  saying : 

"  Department  of  Justice, 

•*  Washington,  February  10,1876. 
"  SIR :  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copies  of  letters  of  the  6th  an<f  9th  instant,  addressed  to 
me,  respectively,  by  Roger  M.  Sherman,  esq.,  assistant  to  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  Naw  York,  and  George  Bliss,  esq.,  United  States  attorney  for  that 
district. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  that  there  is  the  most  urgent  necessity  that  the  testimony  of 
John  W.  Bingham  should  be  had,  in  order  to  the  conviction  of  certain  guilty  men  in  New 
York,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  recovery  of  large  sums  of  money  by  the  United  States. 

"  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  I  hereby  instruct  you  to  refrain  from  moving  for  sen- 
tence against  Bingham  in  the  United  States  court  at  Saint  Louis,  until  further  orders  from 
this  Department,  unless  you  see  a  necessity  for  a  different  course. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT. 

"Attorney-General. 

"  David  P.  Dyer,  Esq., 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Satkt  Louis,  Mo." 

On  February  12th  Mr.  Dyer  writes  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  United  States  Attorney's  Office, 

"  Eastern  District  of  Missoiri, 
"  Saint  Louis,  Februaty  12,  ltf?6. 
"  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  covering  letter  of  Roger  M.  Sher- 
man to  you,  dated  February  6,  1876,  in  which  he  says,  '  that  Colonel  Dyer,  the  district  at- 
torney hero,  has  not  responded,  except  formally,  to  the  direction  to  render  me  assistance, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  you  of  which  I  was  the  bearer ;  he  does  not  manifest  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  beyond  the  pending  whisky  trials  here,  and  I  am 
accordingly  apprehensive  lest  he  should  move  sentence  on  Mr.  Bingham's  plea  of  guilty 
here.'  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  sentence  of  Mr.  Bingham,  under  his  plea  of  guilty 
here,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  court  announced  more  than  once  that  it  would  not  pass 
sentence  until  the  cases  here  were  tried  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power, 
therefore,  to  have  the  court  sentence  Bingham,  if  I  were  disposed  to  ask  it ;  a  matter  about 
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which  Mr.  Sherman  never  spoke  a  word  to  me.  When  Mr.  Sherman  came  here  I  was  an  1 
still  am  quite  busy,  but  I  directed  Mr.  Peddrick  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 
This  he  has  done,  giving*  to  the  matter  his  whole  time,  or  nearly  so. 

"  I  have  received  from  various  trusty  sources  information  touching  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Sherman  since  his  arrival  here  that  has  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  more  interested  in  '  the 
pending  whisky  trials'  here  than  he  had  been  in  the  business  for  which  he  was  sent,  and 
that  not  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  either.  I  care  nothing  for  this,  (no  more  than  I  care 
for  him,)  nor  do  I  suffer  the  twaddle  of  such  fellows  to  annoy  me.  I  detailed  one  of  my 
assistants  to  aid  him,  but  I  have  not  had  the  time,  even  if  I  had  had  the  inclination,  to  give- 
him  such  attention  as  he  would  seemingly  require. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attorney. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepout, 

"Attorney-General." 

That  letter  did  not  reach  me  until  after  I  had  received  the  following  telegram  : 

"  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
' '  February  1 ,  1 876.    ( Received  1 1 .25  a.  m. ) 

"  To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"  It  is  desirable  that  John  W.  Bingham's  sentence  be  postponed  until  May,  for  New  York 
cases.   Please  telegraph  authority. 

"  ROGER  M.  SHERMAN, 
"Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  N.  Y." 

In  reply  to  that  I  telegraphed  as  follows  : 

"  Department  op  Justice, 

"  Washington,  February  1 ,  1876. 

"  Roger  M.  Sherman. 

"  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  : 
"  The  matter  lies  entirely  with  the  judge. 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"Attorney-  General." 

Afterward  Mr.  Dyer  telegraphed  me  that  Bingham  could  not  be  sentenced  anyway. 
On  the  14th  of  February  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Dyer : 

"  Dated  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  14,  1876.    Received  12.15  p.  m. 

"To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
"  Evidence  accumulates  that  Sherman  has  lent  himself  in  the  interest  of  Babcock,  and  I 
desire  to  notify  you  that  I  shall  extend  no  further  courtesies  to  him. 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attorney. " 

In  reply  to  that  I  sat  down  to  answer  Mr.  Dyer,  and  had  written  so  far  : 

[Telegram.] 

"Department  of  Justice, 

"  Washington,  February  14,  1876. 

41 D.  P.  Dyer, 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.: 
'  I  do  not  know  Sherman.   Is  he  the  one  sent  at  the  request  of  the  district  attorney  of 
New  York  f   If  he  is  what  you  suspect,  treat  him  accordingly. " 
When  I  received  Eaton's  dispatch  as  follows  : 
"Dated  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  14,  1876.    Received  2.03  p.  m. 

"  To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"  Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
"  Before  my  late  visit  I  had  expressed  my  strong  impression  that  Roger  Sherman,  assistant 
United  States  attorney  from  New  York,  was  really  acting  here  as  a  spy  on  the  prosecution 
for  the  benefit  of  Babccck.    I  am  convinced  of  this. 

"  LUC1EN  EATON, 

"Special  Attorney." 
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I  replied  as  follows : 

"  Since  commencing  this  Mr.  Eaton's  dispatch  is  handed  me  showing  that  Sherman  is 
the  one  from  New  York  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bliss  to  collect  testimony.  If  he  interferes  with  jppu 
in  the  least  to  obstruct  justice  in  any  inannor,  treat  him  with  any  severity  be  niav  deserve. 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

1  lA  ttorney- General.' ' 

Then  Dyer  telegraphed  to  me  for  authority  to  get  some  papers,  which  ho  supposed  were 
in  Sherman's  bauds,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  (the  same  day)  I  sent  him  this  telegram  : 

[Telegrom.l 

"Department  of  Justice. 

'«  Washington,  February  14,  IS7G. 

"  Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

"  United  Stales  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  : 

"  I  give  you  all  authority  which  I  can  possibly  possess  to  compel  Mr.  Sherman  to  give 
you  ail  papers  and  other  evidence  for  the  Government.  ■ 

*'  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

" Attorney-  Genera.  V 

On  the  15th of  February  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Eaton: 
[Telegram.— Dated  Saint  Lontg,  Mo.,  February  15, 1876.   Received  1.48  p.  m.) 

**  To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney- Ueneral,  Washington,  D.  C: 
"  Roger  M.  Sherman,  assistant  district  attorney  southern  district  New  York,  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  request  of  Colonel  Dyer  to  see  letters  of  Hogue,  conceded  to  be  iu  his  possession, 
■except  formally  at  trial  of  General  Babcock.   Please  direct  immediate  compliance  with  re- 
quest mentioned. 

■«  LUCIEN  EATON. 

"Special  Counsel." 

On  the  Oth  of  February  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Dyer: 

[Telegram. — Dated  Saint  Looli,  Mo.,  Ftbruary  9.  1876.   Received  2.39  p.  m  ) 

"  To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
"I  talked  with  Bingham  last  night,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  judged  Mr.  Sherman 
too  harshly,  and  I  think  it  honorable  to  say  as  much. 

D.  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attorney." 

I  wrote  him  thereupon  to  give  me  a  full  report  of  the  matter,  and  that  I  would  take  meas- 
ure s ;  and  here  is  this  full  report : 

"  United  States  Attorney's  Office, 

'•Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  6,  1S7G. 

"Sir:  In  reply  to  your  several  letters  of  the  18th  and  19th  of  February,  I  beg  to  say 
that  Roger  M.  Sherman,  esq.,  presented  to  me,  in  the  early  part  of  February,  your  letter  of 
the  17th  of  January.  At  the  time  it  was  presented  I  was  busily  engaged  in  court  and  could 
not  give  my  personal  attention  to  the  request,  but  at  once  directed  one  of  my  assistants, 
Mr.  Peddrick,  to  render  all  proper  aid,  to  the  end  that  your  request  might  be  complied  with : 
-and  Mr.  Sherman  assisted  in  his  investigations. 

"The  investigation  was  carried  forward  by  the  aid  of  the  supervisor,  who  issned  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses  to  attend  at  his  office  to  give  testimony  iu  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
first  cause  for  suspicion  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  unfriendly  to  the  prosecution  here  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  caused  to  be  issued  a  subpoena  for  A.  M.  Everist,  a  witness  whose 
testimony  I  deemed  important  against  General  Babcock,  without  consulting  me  in  reference 
thereto.  The  deputy  collector,  who  was  charged  with  the  service  of  that  and  other  sub- 
poenas, called  at  my  office  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Everist,  which  was  the  first  inti- 
mation that  I  had  of  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Sherman  to  examine  him  as  a  witness.  I  declined 
to  give  the  officer  the  information  be  sought,  and  directed  him  not  to  prosecute  the  matter 
further. 

"  In  a  conversation  subsequently  had  with  Mr.  Sherman  touching  this  matter  he  ex- 
plained by  saving  that  the  testin-ony  of  Everist  was  important  to  him,  inasmuch  as  Eve- 
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rial  bad  been  a  ganger,  and  that  shipments  had  been  made  to  Now  York,  of  spirits,  which 
had  been  ganged  by  him. 

"  Sanibrd  M.  Burton  was  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  in  the  case  against  McKee,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  against  Babcock,  and  in  the  former  trial  he  had  stated  that  Joyce  told  him 
that  the  money  which  was  raised  here  in  April,  1875,  to  prevent  the  seizures  which  were 
subsequently  made,  was  to  be  paid  to  General  Babcock. 

"  Burton  was  subsequently  examined  by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  I  was  told  by  bim  that  Sher- 
man had  made  inquiries  of  him  touching  his  knowledge  of  Babcock's  complicity  in  th 
frauds ;  a  matter  that  I  did  not  see,  at  the  time,  he  bad  anything  to  do  with. 

"When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Sherman  about  this  and  other  statements  to  the  same  effect,  he  re- 
plied by  saying  that  the  evidence  he  had  taken  was  all  written,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
examine  it. 

"  I  also  learned  that  Mr.  Sherman  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in  the  McKee  case,  and 
commented  rather  severely  upon  the  prosecution  for  its  course.  When  I  spoke  to  him  about 
this,  be  said  that  he  bad  only  commented  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  and  that  it  was  a  'men- 
tal rather  than  a  ■personal  opposition  to  the  prosecution.' 

"When  I  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  concerning  letters  of  Mr.  Bliss  and 
Mr.  Sherman  in  which  the  latter,  remarked,  'I  regret  to  say  that  Colonel  Dyer,  the  district  at- 
torney here,  has  not  responded,  except  formally,  to  the  direction  to  render  me  assistance, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  you,  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  He  does  not  manifest  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  beyond  the  pending  whisky  trials  here,  and  am 
accordingly  apprehensive  lest  he  should  move  sentence  on  Mr.  Bingham  'a  plea  of  guilty  here. 
I  feel  justified,  in  view  of  these  facts,  in  urging,  very  strongly,  that  he  should  be  directed 
not  to  move  for  sentence.  &c.,'  I  was  at  once  convinced  of  his  unfriendliness,  and  so 
wrote  to  vou,  under  date  February  12. 

"On  the  13th  of  February,  I  received  information  that  Sherman  had  obtained  from  Jno. 
W.  Bingham  certain  letters  of  John  T.  Hogue,  formerly  a  revenue  agent,  and  had  placed, 
them  at  the  disposal  of  General  Babcock's  counsel.  On  the  14th  day  of  February,  I  ad- 
di  eased  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Sherman,  to  wit : 

"  '  Saint  Louis,  February  14, 1876. 

" '  Roger  M.  Sherman,  Esq. : 

"  '  Sir  :  I  am  informed  tbat  John  W.  Bingham,  esq.,  who  stands  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  defraud  the  revenue  in  this  district,  has  placed  in  your  hands  certain  letters,  purporting 
to  be  from  John  T.  Hogue,  formerly  a  revenue  agent,  who  has  also  been  indicted  in  this 
district. 

"  '  I  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  the  same  to  me  for  use,  provided,  after  examina- 
tion, I  deem  them  important  io  the  trial  now  pending  against  Orville  £.  Babcock.  The 
same  will  be  returned  to  you  as  soon  as  the  trial  is  concluded. 

"  '  They  may  be  important  also  in  the  case  against  Hogue  himself. 

"  '  Your  immediate  compliance  may  aid  the  Government,  and  will  greatly  oblige, 
" 4  Yours,  truly, 

"•DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"  *  United  States  Attorney.' 

'« On  the  1 5th  day  of  the  same  month  I  received  the  following  answer: 

" '  Lindell  Hotel, 

"  *  Saint  Louis,  February  14. 

"  *  David  P.  Dyer,  Esq., 

"  *  United  States  Attorney: 

"  '  Sm:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you  with  certain  let- 
ters of  John  T.  Hogue  to  G.  B.  Bingham,  now  in  my  possession,  for  use  in  the  trial  now 
pending  against  Orville  E.  Babcock,  provided,  after  examination,  you  deem  them  important, 
and  in  which  you  state  that  they  will  be  returned  to  me  aa  soon  as  the  trial  is  concluded, 
I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  read  the  letters  to  yon  at  such  time  and  place 
as  yon  appoint,  and  will  have  them  in  court  during  the  trial,  and  will  produce  them  for  use 
upon  your  request,  but  that  I  decline  to  place  them  in  your  possession.  Good  faith,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  received  them,  impose  this  obligation  upon  me. 

"  '  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  'ROGER  M.  SHERMAN.' 

"  On  the  18th  of  February  I  met  Mr.  Bingham  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  and  he  gave  me  in 
writing  the  following  statement : 

"  '  Statement  of  John  IV.  Bingham. 

"  '  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  18, 1876. 
*•  *  On  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  I  met  RogerM.  Sherman,  esq.,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
at  the  Grand  Hotel.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Burton  that  I  had 
evidence  relating  to  business  in  New  York  that  I  could  furnish  him.   He  asked  me  about 
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•nveral  persons  in  New  York  with  whom  I  had  had  dealings.  I  told  him  that  I  could  tar- 
nish him  the  testimony  be  wanted,  and  also  a  book  that  contained  the  evidence  be  was  seek- 
ing, or  a  part  of  it.  I  also  told  him  that  the  book  was  in  Evansvi  lie,  and  that  I  could  not  fur- 
nish it  that  day.  I  asked  him  to  go  to  Evansville  with  me,  which  he  said  be  conld  not  do,  but 
preferred  to  meet  me  in  Saint  Louis.  I  agreed  to  meet  him  there  as  requested.  He  told  me 
that  if  I  could  give  him  the  information  be  desired,  he  would  be  able  to  have  my  sentence  at 
Indianapolis  deferred  until  the  Government  could  use  me  as  a  witness,  if  it  so  desired,  in  New 
York.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  Attorney-General  to  suspend  the  sen- 
tence for  the  reasons  stated. 

"  '  On  the  5th  of  February,  I  met  Mr.  Sherman  at  the  Lindell  Hotel  with  my  book,  and  he 
sent  for  his  short-hand  reporter  and  took  my  deposition,  which  lasted  probably  for  two  or 
three  hours.  He  examined  me  in  reference  to  cases  in  New  York,  the  same  mentioned  to  me 
in  Indianapolis  by  him.  During  the  time  of  my  examination,  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  pack- 
age of  letters  that  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  me  from  Capt.  John  T.  Hogue.  I  showed 
them  to  him  and"  he  read  them,  and  be  wanted  me  to  let  him  keep  the  book  and  letters.  To 
this  I  objected,  and  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  bring  them,  (especially  the  book,  not  think- 
ing that  the  letters  were  of  much  service  in  that  connection.)  I  finally  left  the  room  and 
took  with  me  the  book  and  letters.  Before  leaving  he  told  me  that  be  wonld  write  to  the  At- 
torney-General, who  would  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  district  attorneys  at  Indian- 
apolis and  Saint  Louis  in  regard  to  the  suspension  of  my  sentence.  I  went  to  the  office  of 
Colonel  Meyer,  and  remained  for  about  two  hoars,  .and  while  I  was  there  Sherman  came  into 
Colonel  Meyer's  office. 

"  '  Mr.  Sherman  and  I  left  that  office  together  and  came  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel.  On  tbe 
way  he  said  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  let  him  keep  the  book  and  papers,  and  I  again 
declined  giving  them  up,  saying  that  I  thought  they  might  be  of  service  to  me,  and  I  would 
present  them  at  any  time  I  was  called  on.  Upon  his  pressing  me,  I  agreed  to  let  him  have 
the  letters  and  I  kept  the  book.  He  remarked  to  me  that  the  letters  would  be  of  more  serv- 
ice to  me  in  his  hands  than  they  would  probably  be  in  mine.  I  gave  him  the  letters,  and 
thereupon  we  separated. 

"  '  '1 his  is  all  that  occurred  that  I  recollect.  The  next  that  I  heard  ot  the  letters  was  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  case  against  General  Babcock. 

"  'JOHN  W.  BINGHAM.' 


"  After  recei  ving  this  statement,  I  became  satisfied  that  tbe  suspicion  I  entertained  that  Mr. 
Sherman  had  left  his  place  in  New  York  for  the  sole  purpose  of  using  bis  position  to  discover 
the  testimony  tbe  Government  bad  against  General  Babcock,  was  not  well  founded,  and  I  at 
once  telegraphed  to  you  that  I  had  judged  Mr.  8herman  too  harshly.  I  did  not  desire  to  do 
him  or  any  one  else  injustice,  and  I  prepared  a  letter  to  him  recounting  the  statement  made 
by  Bingham,  and  repaired  to  the  hotel  and  read  it  to  him.  The  letter  was  prepared  in  pen- 
cil, and  I  returned  to  my  office  with  tbe  view  of  having  the  same  copied  ana  delivered  to 
Mr.  Sherman,  bnt  before  so  completing  it  your  letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  was  received, 
and  thereupon  I  determined  to  say  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  said,  in  an  official  letter  to 
yon,  withdrawing  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sherman  himself. 

"  The  letters  of  John  T.  Hogue  were  produced  in  court  by  Babcock 'b  counsel  and  read  in 
evidence  to  the  jury.  If  they  tended  in  tbe  slightest  degree  to  exonerate  General  Babcock, 
I  could  not  with  propriety  object  to  their  introduction,  however  obtained.  The  objection 
interposed  went  simply  to  the  point  as  to  whether  Bingham  had  received  them  or  not,  they 
beiDB  produced  by  Babcock's  counsel,  and  not  by  Bingham  himself.  I  was  anxious  that 
the  defense  should  call  Mr.  Sherman  to  show  how  he  obtained  them,  bnt  the  court  per- 
mitted them  to  go  to  the  jury  on  the  proof  that  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  mails. 

"  I  was  disposed  to  believe,  and  I  confess  was  anxious  so  to  do,  that  the  district  attor- 
ney at  New  York  had  not  gone  oat  of  his  way  to  unnecessarily  interfere  in  a  prosecution 
in  which  be  himself  was  not  engaged,  bat  if  the  telegrams  from  him  to  General  Babcock, 
as  published  in  tbe  newspapers  after  the  latter's  acquittal,  in  the  following  words : 

"  ■  New  York,  February  24, 1876. 

"  '  Gen'l  O.  E.  Babcock,  Saint  Louis  : 

"  '  Permit  one,  whose  faith,  as  von  know,  has  never  wavered,  to  congratulate  you  on  tbe 
triumph  of  justice  and  a  decent  administration  of  law,  over  political  and  personal  persecu- 
tion, a  malignant  press,  and  popular  clamor. 

(8igned)  "  '  GEORGE  BLISS, 

"  •  District  Attorney: 

be  true,  then  I  confess  that  bis  conduct  is  not  as  free  from  suspicion  as  I  would  like  to 
bave  it. 

*•  By  what  authority,  or  for  what  reason,  be  undertakes  to  comment  on  a  prosecution  con- 
ducted by  another  officer,  with  equal  rank,  if  not  with  equal  experience  and  ability,  with 
himself,  and  denounce  it  as  political  and  personal  persecution,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. He  nor  any  one  else  can  with  truth  say  that  I  bave  prosecuted  any  from  political 
or  personal  hostility. 
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"  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially,  and  in  looking  back  over 
my  action,  I  can  discover  nothing  that  I  regret,  unless  it  be  a  want  of  ability  to  prosecute 
more  vigorously  and  successfully  than  I  have  done. 

"  You  will  pardon  this  digression  from  a  simple  reply  to  your  letter. 
"  Yours,  very  respectfuily, 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 
"  United  States  District  Attorney. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"  Attorney- General,  Washington,  D.  C." 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  you  sent  the  letter  to  the  President  1 — A.  No ;  I  have  not 
any  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Babcock  is  now  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  General  Babcock  since  his 
trial,  except  on  one  occasion. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  with  the  President  altogether,  in  respect  to 
those  newspaper-slips  which  he  had  received  about  these  compromises  or  bargains  f — A.  I 
should  think  I  had  had  four  or  five. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  you  had  the  first  conversation  on  the  subject  f— A.  I  recollect 
where  I  had  each  one  on  the  subject.  The  first  conversation  took  place  in  the  regular  office 
of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  all  of  them  took  place  there. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  that  first  conversation  f — A.  I  do  not  thiuk  that  any  one  was 
but  the  President  and  myself.   He  sent  for  me. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  he  call  your  attention  to  those  various  newspaper-slips  which  yon 
have  testified  to  7 — A.  He  called  my  attention  to  some  slips  the  first  time,  and  subsequently 
to  others. 

Q.  Were  those  slips  cut  from  the  papers  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  indication  on  the  slips  as  to  what  papers  they  were  cut  out  of  7 — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was.  At  any  rate,  if  there  was,  it  did  not  attract  my  attention.  The 
only  memory  I  have  on  the  subject  is  that  I  either  knew  from  the  look  of  the  paper,  or 
heard  that  it  was  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken.  I  was 
afterward  told  in  conversation  that  those  very  slips  which  were  in  the  Inter-Ocean  were  put 
in  by  Supervisor  Tutton. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  first  conversation  that  the  President  mentioned  to  you  the  name  of 
Supervisor  Tutton  7  —A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  at  the  first  interview  anything  about  his  having  received  letters  on 
the  subject  prior  to  that  time  ? — A.  I  have  no  memory  that  he  did. 

Q.  Or  any  personal  communication  T — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  date  of  that  first  interview  t — A.  No  nearer  than  to  say  that 
it  was  somewhere  about  the  20th  of  January. 

Q.  How  many  slips  were  there — quite  a  number  or  a  few  T — A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  As  many  as  a  dozen,  do  you  suppose  f — A.  No ;  I  shonld  not  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  about  the  number  of  slips  you  saw  7 — A.  I  cannot ; 
for  the  reason  that  I  could  not  tell  how  many  of  them  were  on  this  subject  and  how  many 
were  on  other  subjects.   There  was  quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

Q.  Did  the  Presideut  read  these  slips  to  yon,  or  did  you  read  them  yourself  7 — A.  Hetook 
them  in  bis  hand  and  stated  what  they  contained.  I  do  not  think  I  took  them  in  my  own 
hand. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  slips  charge  that  there  was  any  bargain  about  to  be  made  at  Saint 
Louis  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  f — A.  That  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  that  Saint  Louis  was  mentioned 
especially. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  said  in  regard  to  Saint  Louis  7— A.  No ;  I  cannot  give  any 
further  tl>an  the  general  idea,  which  was  that  they  were  making  bargains  to  let  people  off. 

Q.  Did  they  state  who  were  making  these  bargains  t — A.  The  district  attorney  and  coun- 
sel. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  fact  distinctly,  that  the  articles  stated  that  the  district  attorney 
and  counsel  at  Saint  Louis  were  making  bargains  7 — A.  No ;  I  would  not  undertake  to 
state  positively  that  that  was  what  was  said. 

Q.  Would  yon  state  positively  that  the  district  attorney  and  private  connsel  at  S  i;ut 
Louis  were  mentioned  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  the  words  "  private  counsel." 
I  remember  distinctly  hearing  the  words  "Government  officials;"  whether  the  words  "  dis- 
trict attorney  "  were  used  or  not  on  that  occasion,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  those  five  or  six  conversations  with  the  President  ex- 
tend t — A.  I  should  not  think  they  extended  over  more  than  five  or  six  days. 

Q.  Please  state  what  the  President  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  he  suggested  that  this 
etter  should  be  written.    Give  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  substance  of  what  be  said. — A. 
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I  would  not  undertake  to  state  bis  exact  words.  He  said  in  substance,  "  I  want  to  have  you 
write  to  these  district  attorneys,  and  prevent  any  such  wrong  as  tbis  being  done ;  it  will 
bring  neat  scandal."   That  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  at  that  time  in  reference  to  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  f — A.  He 
did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  regard  to  him? — A.  He  did  not  speak  of  him  differently  from  the 
others.  He  mentioned  the  district  attorney  at  both  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  especially.  I 
do  not  think  he  said  a  word  at  that  time  about  the  district  attorney  at  Milwaukee. 
H  Q.  Did  these  newspaper  articles  that  you  have  spoken  of,  charge  that  those  bargains 
were  being  made  only  at  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  or  that  they  were  being  made  generally  T 
— A.  My  impression  of  it  is  that  they  mentioned  these  three  places.  I  know  that  the  con- 
versation  of  the  President  to  me  related  to  those  three  places  only,  and  whether  he  got  that 
from  his  private  information  or  from  the  newspapers,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  during  your  administration  that  the  President  consulted  you 
specifically  about  taking  action  on  the  basis  of  newspaper  reports  f — A.  He  did  not  then  on 
the  basis  of  newspaper  reports.  I  did  not  think  he  based  this  action  on  newspaper  reports 
anything  near  as  much  as  he  did  on  what  we  got  from  the  supervisor,  and  from  other  per- 
sons whom  he  mentioned. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  the  other  party  lived  T— A.  I  gathered  the  impression  that  he 
lived  at  Saint  Louis.  The  one  whom  I  specially  remember  mentioned  by  him  was  Super- 
visor Tutton. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  this  other  party  at  Saint  Louis  was  an  official  ? — A.  That  I 
eannot  tell. 

Q.  Did  the  President  state  whether  it  was  a  personal  interview,  or  whether  he  had  a  letter 
on  the  subject  ?— A.  The  inference  Irom  his  conversation  would  be  that  it  was  a  personal 
Interview. 

Q.  Did  he  state  when  he  had  had  this  interview  ? — A.  No ;  but  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  distinct  that  it  was  fresh  and  recent. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  gave  you  the  name  of  his  informant  f — A.  I  know  that 
he  mentioned  some  name  besides  Tutton's,  but  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  stated  in  that  conversation  that  the  party  who  had  given  him 
-this  information  was  from  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  That  is  my  best  impression. 

Q.  Did  he  exhibit  any  letters  to  you  on  the  subject— A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  names  of  any  parties  who  had  written  him  letters  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  did. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  his  giving  the  names  of  any  parties,  save  those  two  with 
whom  he  had  personal  interviews  T — A.  I  have  no  memory  of  any  others,  although  I  would 
by  no  means  say  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  names  of  others.  It  is  very  likely  that  he 
mentioned  others,  and  the  impression  is  on  my  mind  that  there  were  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Your  impression  is,  however,  that  the  President  did  not  act  upon  these  newspaper 
suggestions,  but  that  he  acted  on  this  personal  information  f — A.  I  should  think  he  acted 
more  on  personal  information  than  on  the  newspaper  articles.  He  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a 
newspaper  matter,  but  as  having  received  such  information  as  convinced  him  of  its  truth. 

Q.  Where  did  this  interview  with  General  Babcock  take  place  t— A.  In  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

.  Who  were  present  ?— A.  No  one  but  be  and  I. 

.  How  long  did  that  interview  last? — A.  Not  more  than  three  minutes  and  a  half. 
Q.  On  what  date  was  that  T— A.  On  the  3d  of  March. 
Q.  How  soon  after  that  interview  did  you  communicate  the  fact  to  the  President  that 
General  Babcock  bad  admitted  it? — A.  Very  soon  ;  almost  immediately. 

Q.  The  same  day  f — A.  I  think  it  was  the  next  morning.  My  impression  is  very  distinct 
that  it  was  not  that  day,  because  it  was  after  2  o'clock,  and  I  do  not  think  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent after  that  hour. 

By  Mr.  McMahos  : 

Q.  Did  the  President  request  you  at  that  first  interview,  when  be  sent  for  you,  to  writa 
this  letter T— A.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Having  sent  for  you,  what  did  he  request,  or  what  suggestion  did  be  make  at  that 
-time  ? — A.  He  spoke  ot  these  things  as  going  on,  and  spoke  of  them  as  improper. 

Q.  What  action  did  he  desire  taken  about  them  t— A.  He  did  not  suggest  any  action. 

Q.  Did  he  request  yon  to  suggest  some  line  of  action  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  next  interview,  did  he  send  for  you,  or  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ? — A.  My 
impression  is  that  the  next  interview  was  after  Cabinet  meeting. 

Q.  Did  he  request  you  to  remain  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  broach  this  particular  subject  T—  A.  He  did.   That  is  my  memory  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  then  request  the  writing  of  a  letter  of  this  character  t— A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  request  then  f— A.  He  spoke  about  it,  and  inquired  whether  something 
ought  not  to  be  done,  and  I  rather  treated  it  as  an  exaggeration. 

Q.  You  warded  it  off,  as  it  were,  as  you  had  probably  done  at  the  first  interview  f — A.  The 
first  interview  was  not  so  pressing. 
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Q.  The  next  interview  that  yon  had  with  him,  were  jon  sent  for  7 — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
about  that.  The  Cabinet  meetings  are  twice  a  week,  and  then  we  are  in  there  very  fre- 
quently about  appointments  and  various  things,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  very  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  a  week. 


Q.  You  have  no  recollection  as  to  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  were  there  casually  f — 
A.  I  have  not. 
Q.  But  the  subject  came  up  again  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  arrived  in  your  mind,  or  had  he,  at  some  line  of  action  that  was  to  be  taken 
to  meet  the  case  ? — A.  I  had  not,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  had.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
going  off  in  a  hurry  about  things  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  rather 
putting  things  off. 

Q.  And  you  warded  it  off  again  this  time  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  still  more  urgent  then  than  be  was  at  the  second  interview  T— A.  No  ;  I  do 
not  think  he  was,  but  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  wrong  thing,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  thing  which 
disturbed  him  very  much. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  as  saying  that  you  had  five  different  interviews  before  the  letter 
was  written  ? — A.  I  said  that  there  might  be  from  three  to  five.  Meeting  as  we  do  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  I  could  not  undertake  to  give  the  exact  number  of  interviews  on  any  particular 
subject. 

Q.  You  only  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  was  very  urgent  about  it  ?— A.  I  know  the  fact 
that  he  spoke  several  tintes  of  the  subject  before  I  wrote  the  letter  or  before  I  said  any- 
thing. 

Q.  At  the  last  interview,  did  yon  say  to  him  that  you  would  write  that  letter  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  said  I  would. 

Q.  Did  he  request  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  him  f— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  said  I 
would  write  the  letter. 

Q.  What  agreement  was  there  between  you,  as  to  the  terms  of  that  letter  t— A.  There  was 
no  specific  agreement. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  did  not  ask  you  for  five  days  as  to  whether  you  had 
written  it  7— A.  I  think  it  was  less  than  five  days. 

Q.  It  was  the  day  when  the  letter  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  f— A.  O,  no  ;  the  let- 
tor  appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  on  the  1st  of  February.  Tnat  was  five  days  after  its 
date. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  him  three  or  four  days  after  the  letter  was  written  7 
—A.  I  would  say  on  general  memory,  from  three  to  five  days,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  have  it  three  days  or  to  have  it  four  days. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  writing  of  that  letter,  he  had  broached  the  question  to  you  every  time 
you  met  t— A.  No ;  I  would  not  say  every  time  we  met ;  he  had  several  times.  That  is,  he 
had  spoken  of  the  subject,  and  it  bad  rather  been  a  source  of  inquiry  with  him  if  something 
could  not  be  done.   But  finally  he  spoke  of  it  with  distinctness,  about  writing  to  the  district 


Q.  That  is  what  he  wanted  done?— A.  Yes ;  and  on  this  day  I  promised  him  I  would 
write. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  send  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  how  many  days  7— A.  Certainly  for 
from  three  to  five  days.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  did  not  send  it  to  him  under  three 
days. 

Q.  It  was  the  day  you  sent  him  the  copy  that  you  asked  him  if  he  read  it  ?— A.  O,  no ; 
it  was  some  days  afterward.  It  was  after  the  letter  had  come  out  in  the  Chicago  papers  that 
I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  be  said  he  had  not  read  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  he  asked  vou  if  you  bad  sent  the  letter,  was  it  not  f — A.  No; 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  sent  the  letter  before  I  sent  him  the  copy. 

Q.  When  did  he  ask  you  that  T— A.  Some  three  to  five  days  after  the  letter  was  written. 
He  did  not  ask  me  if  I  had  sent  the  letter,  but  he  said,  "  Have  you  taken  any  action  f"  and 
I  said  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  not  then  ask  him  to  read  the  letter? — A.  No ;  I  had  not  sent  him  the  copy  at 
that  time.   I  sent  him  the  copy  of  the  letter  on  that  inquiry  on  the  same  day. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  asked  him  if  he  had  read  tbe  letter  7 — A.  After  it  came  out  in 
the  newspapers.   He  then  stated  that  he  had  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  surprise  at  its  being  published  t — A.  He  did  not  say  anything.  I 
was  speaking  with  some-  feeling  about  it,  and  some  indignation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  present. 

Q.  You  were  angry  about  it f — A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Bristow  was  angry  about  it  7— A.  He  did  not  like  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  gross 
impropriety,  and  I  expressed  myself  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  say  about  it  T — A.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  it. 

Q.  Did  he  deny  that  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  him  7— A.  He  said  he  had  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  he  dispute  that  the  letter  was  sent  to  him  f — A.  I  did  not  say  anything  to  bim  on 
that  subject,  for  at  that  moment  I  had  no  idea  that  tbe  letter  had  got  out  through  his  office. 
I  expressed  a  good  deal  of  indignation,  and  I  said  that  I  thought  Dyer  had  done  it  to  breed 
disturbance. 
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Q.  What  did  the  President  say  about  it  1—  A.  He  did  not  say  anything. 

Q.  Did  he  institute  a  search  for  his  cony  of  the  letter  T— A.  I  did  not  tell  him  then  about 
my  having  sent  it    I  treated  it  as  though  he  knew  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  But  when  he  said  he  had  not  read  the  letter,  did  not  that  excite  your  surprise — a  letter 
about  which  he  had  taken  so  much  interest  f— A;  It  excited  my  surprise  somewhat,  but  if 
he  had  had  a  different  manner,  it  would  have  excited  my  surprise  more.  He  is  a  man  who  often 
would  do  anything  of  that  kind.  He  would  let  a  matter  pass  in  which  you  supposed  that  he 
took  the  deepest  interest  of  all  others,  until  he  happened  to  think  of  it. 

Q.  He  claimed  in  that  conversation  that  the  first  time  he  ever  read  the  letter  was  when 
he  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  T — A.  He  spoke  of  it  as  not  having  read  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  make  light  of  the  matter  T— A.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it.  He  neither 
made  light  of  it,  nor  did  he  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  It  did  not  distract  him  as  it  distracted  you  and  Mr.  Bristow  ?— A.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

%  Q.  If  it  did  distract  him,  he  did  not  let  it  out  ? — A.  No  ;  he  said  nothing  about  it.  I  spoke 
in  pretty  strong  language. 

Q.  What  led  you  and  Mr.  Bristow  to  go  to  the  President  to  hold  this  interview  1— A.  It 
was  Cabinet  day,  and  we  were  there. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  join  in  the  conversation  about  it  ? — A.  No  ;  I  think  that  no  one  had 
got  in  then  but  ourselves. 

Q.  You  went  early  t — A.  We  drop  in  sometimes  four  or  five  minutes  apart,  and  Mr.  Bris- 
tow and  I  happened  to  be  there  first. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  there  together  t— A.  We  did  not  go  there  together.  He 
was  in  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  What  was  your  ilea  in  broaching  the  matter  to  the  President  T — A.  I  came  in  to  attend 
the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  I  had  just  seen  the  letter  published.  I  had  no  particular  idea  about 
it  except  to  state  the  fact  that  this  letter  which  I  had  sent  (treating  it,  however,  as  if  the 
President  knew  all  about  it)  had  been  thus  made  public,  and  I  said  what  I  thought. 

Q.  Did  not  the  President  then  inquire  of  you  whether  you  had  sent  him  a  copy,  and  did 
he  not  look  around  for  his  copy  f — A.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  He  manifested  no  anxiety  to  look  for  his  own  copy,  or  to  see  what  had  become  of  it  !— 
A.  He  did  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  not  a  word.  The  interview  was  not  very  long, 
and  I  expressed  myself  somewhat  strongly. 

Q.  Was  it  made  a  subject  of  Cabinet  consultation  that  day  ?— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it 
was  mentioned. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  It  was  not  one  of  those  things  which  would  naturally  be  the  subject  of 
Cabinet  consultation. 

Q.  Were  you  not  struck  by  the  want  of  appreciation  by  the  President  of  the  indignation 
expressed  by  you  and  Mr.  Bristow  on  that  occasion  T — A.  No  one  who  knows  him  would  be 
struck  by  anything  of  that  kind. 

.  Q.  He  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  no  consideration  f — A.  He  treated  it  as  he  frequently  treats 
things,  with  entire  silence. 

Q.  He  said  nothing  t— A.  No ;  and  nobody  could  tell  what  he  thought. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  Avery's  conviction,  was  it  before  Babcock  was  indicted  T — A. 

Q.  When  was  McDonald's  conviction  t— A.  McDonald  was  convicted  on  the  *2d  of  No- 
vember and  Avery  was  convicted  early  in  December. 

Q.  When  was  Joyce  convicted  t— A.  I  have  not  the  date. 

Q.  His  was  the  first  trial f— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  memory. 

Q.  What  cases  were  pending  at  Saint  Louis  besides  those  cases  in  Jauunry,  l£7o  f— A. 
There  were  several  pending,  and  there  are  some  undisposed  of  yet.  I  cannot  give  the 
names. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  would  like  to  get  from  the  records  of  your  office  the  informatitn  as  to 
what  indictments  were  pending  at  Saint  Louis  at  the  date  you  wrote  that  letter. 
Mr.  Pierrepont.  I  will  furnish  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Recurrring  to  this  letter  of  yours  addressed  to  Mr.  Lord,  I  find  this  language  :  "A  few 
days  later,  the  President  being  still  further  pressed  about  the  matter,  sent  to  the  Attorney -Gen- 
eral to  learn  whether  he  had  taken  any  action ;"  whom  did  he  Bend  to  you  1— A.  He  did  not 
send  anybody.   He  sent  in  the  usual  way  to  ask  me  to  come  over  . 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  messenger  was? — A.  No,  I  do  not;  sometimes  it  was  one 
messenger  and  sometimes  another,  and  very  frequently  he  writes  on  a  card. 

Q.  Did  you  go  overt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  a  conversation  with  him  at  that  time  T— A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  McMauon  : 

Q.  At  that  interview  did  he  ask  you  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  t— A.  He  did  not 
ask  roe  to  send  a  copy  of  the  letter.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  any  action,  and  I  said 
yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  written  a  letter  exactly  in  his  ideas  T— A.  I  did  not  say  so. 
I  said  merely  that  I  had  taken  action. 
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By  Mr. Glover: 

Q.  Do -you  know  whether  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  October  12th  was 
known  to  the  President  f — A.  I  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  When  he  solicited  you  to  write  the  other?— A.  Yes;  it  was  known  to  him  before  the 
other  was  spoken  of.  When  I  say  that  I  know  the  fact,  I  want  to  qualify  it  in  this  way :  I 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  talked  about  it  in  the  room  where  the  President 
was,  and  I  supposed  he  did  know  about  it,  for  we  talked  about  it. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  anonymous  letters  that  you  received  came  from  ? — A.  I 
know  that  one  of  them  camefrom  Saint  Louis  ;  that  is,  I  know  it  by  the  post- mark. 


Edwards  Pierrepont  recalled  and  further  examined. 
By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Question.  Were  the  private  secretaries  of  the  President  in  the  habit  of  opening1  and  briefing- 
all  letters  and  communications  to  him  for  his  perusal  T— Answer.  I  hare  not  the  slightest  in- 
formation as  to  the  habit.    I  should  not  suppose  it  was  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  This  copy  that  was  made  out  and  sent  to  the  President  was  not  signed,  of  course,  in 
person  by  you,  it  was  simply  your  name  copied,  as  well  as  the  letter  itself? — A.  That  was 
all. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  an  interview  in  the  Cabinet  about  those  dispatches  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Bristow  remained  after  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  these  telegrams  to  the  attention  of  the  President  T — A.  That  was  so. 
Q.  To  whom  had  these  telegrams  been  sent  T  — A.  To  Mr.  Bristow. 
Q.  Were  they  the  originals  ?— A.  No,  they  were  conies. 

Q.  Were  they  all  the  telegrams  that  had  been  developed  in  that  trial  T— A.  That  I  do  pot 
know. 

Q.  Was  the  "Sylph"  telegram  among  them T— A.  I  have  doubts  about  that,  for  this 
reason  :  there  were  two  "  Sylph  "  telegrams  ;  one  was  sent  from  here,  and  one  was  sent  to 
here,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  in  that  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  them  you  thought  was  the  "  Sylph  "  telegram  addressed 
to  General  Babcock  from  Joyce  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression ;  but  I  want  to  say  here,  lest 
there  be  any  error  about  that,  (inasmuch  as  those  telegrams  and  the  telegrams  that  were  sent 
to  me  afterward,  and  that  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  besides,  which  were  developed  in  the 
Avery  trial,  were  numerous.)  I  would  not  undertake  to  name  exactly  what  there  was  that 
General  Bristow  brought,  but  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  The  telegrams  he  brought  were  those  which  in  his  judgment  pointed  to  General  Bab- 
cockT — A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  required  explanation  in  his  judgment,  and  in  my  judgment. 
We  both  agreed  about  it. 

Q.  The  explanation  was  made  by  General  Babcock  to  the  President  there  in  regard  to 
those  telegrams — that  is,  the  President  called  for  General  Babcock  after  you  had  spoken  f — 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  In  that  interview  General  Babcock  explained  to  the  President  each  one  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  explanation  he  gave  of  any  particular  telegram? — A. 
No.  The  telegrams  were  taken  up  and  read,  General  Bristow  being  present.  There  was  no 
other  member  ot  the  Cabinet  present  at  this  time.  The  telegrams  were  read,  and  they  were 
each  road,  and  General  Babcock  said  to  the  President,  "Why, you  know  so  and  so;  yon 
know  we  were  there  in  Saint  Louis ;  "  or  wherever  it  might  be.  "  You  know  about  that 
order  to  the  supervisors."  He  talked  in  that  way  about  matters  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  which  General  Bristow  did  not  understand. 

Q.  And  he  explained  each  telegram  apparently  to  the  President's  satisfaction  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  was  yourself  that  wrote  that  dispatch  to  Saint  Louis,  that  is,  after  he  had 
written  a  longer  dispatch  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  my  recollection ;  that  after  he  had  written  it  I 
rewrote  it.  But  General  Bristow  and  myself  both  very  urgently  insisted  that  he  should  go 
there  and  make  an  explanation,  and  we  insisted  that  he  should  send  immediately. 

Q.  Did  General  Babcock  in  that  interview  deny  receiving  or  sending  any  of  the  dispatches 
of  which  you  had  copies  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  His  matter  was  mere  matter  of  explanation  of  those  that  you  had  there  ?— A.  That  was 
exactly  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  on  which  the  President  indorsed  the  phrase,  "Let  no  guilty 
man  escape  1" — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  how  long  the  President  had  the  letter  before  he  made  that  indorse- 
ment on  it  and  sent  it  back  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  saw  the  letter  until  I  saw  it  with 
the  indorsement. 
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Q.  Was  the  indorsement  dated  ? — A.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  long  he  held  it  before  he  made  that  indorsement  and  sent  it  back  ? 
-—A.  No,  I  never  looked  at  the  date.   That  was  shown  to  me  by  General  Bristow. 

Q.  In  the  conversation  between  yon  and  Mr.  Tutton,  what  passed  between  yon  and  him ; 
did  he  say  to  you  that  there  was  danger  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  No,  sir :  he  did  not  say  a 
word  to  me  about  Saint  Louis  that  I  remember.  He  spoke  in  general  terms  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  spoke  very  especially  about  Milwaukee  ana  Chicago,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  Chicago. 

Q.  This  conversation  between  you  and  him  was  after  the  letter  had  obtained  publicity  ? — 
A.  It  was  between  him  and  me.  That  that  the  President  communicated  to  me  was  before 
that. 

Q.  He  was  defending,  was  he  not,  or,  rather,  agreeing  with  you  in  your  idea  of  the  let- 
ter, that  it  was  a  proper  letter  to  be  written,  from  what  he  knew  ?— A.  No ;  he  thought  some- 
thing very  much  stronger  should  have  been  written. 

Q.  In  the  conversation  with  you  he  did  not  mention  Saint  Louis  T— A.  I  have  no  memory 
*    that  he  did. 

Q.  But  he  did  mention  Chicago  and  Milwaukee t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  especially 
Chicago.   He  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Chicago. 

Q.  And  he  gave  you  the  names  and  the  points  where  the  danger  lay  in  Chicago  f — A. 
Well,  he  mentioned  several.  I  have  mentioned  one  or  two.  It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the 
names  was  Wise.  I  said  the  other  day,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  see  him  at  all  after  the  letter 
was  written.  On  reflection,  I  think  1  am  wrong  in  that  respect.  I  think  I  did  see  him  in  the 
President's  room,  but  I  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  aim.  I  think  that  one  day  when 
the  President  sent  for  me  that  as  I  went  in  he  was  talking  with  the  President  and  left  the 
room  very  soon  after,  and  then  the  President  talked  to  me  on  this  subject,  (that  I  had  for- 
gotten, )  and  therefore  he  might  say  that  he  had  talked  to  the  President  before  me. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  President  include  Saint  Louis  as  a  point  to  which  the  letter 
should  be  written  as  well  as  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  7 — A.  Well,  he  spoke  of  it  every  time 
that  he  said  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  always  nave  it  on  his  mind  that  the  letter  should  be  addressed  to  these  three 
points  t— A.  Yes ;  he  never  spoke  of  any  other. 

Q.  Did  he  begin  with  any  one  point,  or  did  he  begin  with  all  three  ? — A.  All  three.  He 
never  spoke  of  one  separately. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  that  list  of  cases  pending  since  the  adjournment  t— A.  I 
have  caused  a  thorough  examination  to  be  made,  ana  find  that  no  reports  have  been  made 
of  those  cases  at  all. 

Q.  They  probably  go  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury?— A.  That  I  don't  know.  They 
ought  to  come  to  my  office.   They  have  been  very  busy ;  probably  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  to  inform  us,  then,  what  cases  were  pending  f— A.  No ;  I  cannot. 

1  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  point  in  my  former  examination.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
made  any  mistake  about  it.  I  merely  thought  that  possibly  I  may  have  conveyed  a  wrong 
impression.  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  newspaper  that  I  said  that  General  Babcock  caused  the 
letter  to  be  published.  I  don't  know  whether  I  stated  that  or  not.  I  am  not  certain  about 
that ;  but  my  impression  is  that,  if  I  did  state  that,  that  is  a  little  stronger  than  I  ought  to 
have  said.  I  ought  to  have  said  this :  that  what  he  told  me  was  that  he  gave  it  to  bis  coun- 
sel, and  that  it  was  his  counsel  that  got  it  published,  and  therefore,  if  I  merely  stated  that 
he  was  instrumental  in  doing  it,  that  is  right.  I  don't  want  to  put  it  different  from  wh»t 
it  is. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  the  President  at  any  time  indicate  to  you  what  he  wanted  you  to  put  in  this  letter 
that  was  to  be  written  to  these  district  attorneys ;  and,  if  so,  what  did  he  say  f — A.  No 
further  than  what  I  have  stated.  If  you  mean  words,  I  should  say  no.  If  you  mean  ideas, 
I  should  say  yes.  These  were  the  ideas  that  he  wanted  me  to  write  to  these  attorneys  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  anything  of  that  kind  that  was  suggested,  in  relation  to  making 
Improper  bargains  that  would  bring  scandal  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  or,  as  be 
expressed  it,  '•  bring  scandal  on  us."  That  was  the  expression.  He  expressed  it  with 
vigor. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  cases  in  which  he  feared  that  such  bargains  would  be  made  T — A. 
No ;  he  did  not.   He  did  not  mention  any  particular  cases. 

Q.  Did  he  request  you  to  make  inquiries  and  ascertain  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any 
truth  in  the  reports  which  had  reached  him  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  He  treated  it  as  true,  and  not 
as  a  thing  that  required  examination.   He  asserted  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  You  could  not  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  so  earnest  was  he  ? — A.  Well,  I  could 
not  say  that.   I  did  not  try  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  your  examination,  that  you  had  regarded  those  reports  as 
amounting  to  nothing,  and  had  so  told  him.— A.  Hardly  that,  i  treated  them  as  exag- 
gerated, as  I  said  before.  They  seemed  to  me  exaggerated.  My  letter,  if  you  have  read  it, 
treats  them  as  exaggerated— and  let  me  say  here  what  I  ought  to  have  said  before.  When  I 
wrote  this  letter  I  had  not  before  me  the  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
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October,  in  which  we  bad  agreed  npon  the  general  policy  which  is  expressed  in  that  letter. 
That  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  by  my  approval,  and,  as  he  states,  after  consultation  with 
me.  When  I  wrote  this  letter  I  undertook,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  to  embody  and  convey 
precisely  the  ideas  of  policy  which  we  had  laid  down  there,  and  I  did  it  more  nearly  than  I 
supposed  I  had  done. 

Q.  Ton  regarded  the  first  letter  yon  had  written  as  clear  and  explicit  ? — A.  Yea  ;  I  did. 
I  intended  to  have  this  as  near  like  it  in  substance  as  possible. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  in  your  possession  at  that  time  ? — A.  No ; 
I  haven't  it  now.    It  was  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Could  you  have  obtained  a  copy  of  that  letter  as  originally  sent  ?— A.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  could,  but  I  had  a  general  memory  of  it ;  it  is  a  subject  that  we  had  talked  about  several 
times,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  obtain  that  letter  or  have  it  before  you  when  yon  wrote  T — A.  No ;  I  had 
not. 

Q.  When  did  you  meet  Mr.  Tutton  at  the  Executive  Mansion  7— A.  I  cannot  tell  the  date,  . 
but  it  was  before  the  letter  was  written,  and  I  should  say  not  long  before  it  was  written ; 
very  recently  before. 

Q.  Who  were  present  when  you  saw  him  there-  7— A.  No  one  but  the  President. 

Q.  Were  you  introduced  to  him  ! — A.  I  have  an  impression  that  the  President  told  me 
who  he  was ;  that  is  very  strong  on  my  mind ;  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  the  President  call  your  attention  at  that  time  to  the  fact  that  that  was  one  of  the 

Sntlemen  who  had  given  him  that  valuable  information  about  these  bargains  that  were 
out  being  made  T— A.  No ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  request  Mr.  Tutton  to  state  to  you  the  facts  which  he  had  within  his  knowl- 
edge with  reference  to  these  bargains  T — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Tutton  on  that  occasion  f — A.  None  whatever.  He  left 
the  room  almost  immediately  upon  my  coming  in.  I  had  forgotten  the  other  day  that  I 
saw  him,  but  my  memory  now  is  that  I  did  see  him  there  as  I  came  in. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Did  the  President  at  any  time  after  your  circular-letter  was  published  disapprove  to 
you  of  its  contents  T— A.  Never. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  did  the  President  say  to  you  in  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  him  before 
famishing  him  with  a  copy  of  that  letter  T— A.  If  you  mean  by  that  that  I  handed  him  a 

Q.  No  ;  but  you  famished  him  a  copy.— A.  Do  you  mean  after  it  was  written  7 

Q.  No.  You  have  stated  a  conversation  that  you  had  with  the  President,  and  that  you  soon 
after  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  letter.  I  want  to  know  what  that  conversation  was. — A.  It  was 
precisely  this :  He  said,  "  Have  you  done  anything  about  that  matter,  or  taken  any  action  T" 

Q.  About  what  matter  T — A.  The  letter  to  the  district  attorneys. 

Q.  What  did  you  answer? — A.  I  said,  "  Yes. " 

Q.  What  more  7—  A.  That  was  every  word,  and  I  sent  him  the  letter  immediately. 
Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  written  a  letter  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  it  7 — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  I  said  that,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  I  did.  I  know  I  furnished  it  immediately 
after. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection  in  reference  to  that ;  did  you  at  the  time  make  the  re- 
mark that  yon  'ad  attended  to  it ;  that  you  had  written  a  letter,  and  that  you  would  send 
him  a  copy  of  it?— A.  I  am  not  at  all  snre  as  to  that,  because  it  is  a  good  deal  my  habit 
when  he  asks  any  question  to  answer  it  jnst  in  that  way,  to  say,  "  Yes,"  and  then  to  do  the 
act ;  and  I  could  not  say  whether  I  said  I  would  send  him  a  copy  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  be  did. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  he  did  not  7— A.  I  have  no  memory  that  be  did. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not  7 — A.  No ;  I  do  not  ;  but  I  don't  remember 
that  he  did. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Was  the  general  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  testimony  of  accomplices  discussed 
by  you  with  any  one ;  if  so,  with  whom  and  when  7 — A.  It  was  discussed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  the  month  of  October. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  more  than  once  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  subject  come  up  very  early  in  the  prosecution  cf  the  whisky  cases  7 — A.  It 
did.   It  came  up  in  October. 

Q.  Did  the  discussion  on  that  subject  between  you  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
sult in  the  issuing  of  any  order  or  letter  of  instructions  T — A.  It  did.  It  resulted  in  the 
issuing  of  a  letter  of  instructions,  October  12,  1875. 

Q.  Will  you  mark  that  letter  and  tile  it  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  will  do 
so. 
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Q.  Was  it  or  not  your  purpose  by  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  Mr.  Hazleton,  dated 
the  26th  of  January,  copies  of  which  were  also  addressed  to  the  district  attorneys  at  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louis,  to  depart  in  any  manner  or  respect  from  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t— A.  On  the  contrary,  my  object  was  to  make  it  con- 
form to  it,  as  closely  as  I  could  remember  it. 

Q.  Was  it  your  purpose  in  the  letter  to  the  district  attorneys  to  discourage  in  any  way  the 
use  of  the  testimony  of  accomplices  ?— A.  Not  in  the  slighest  way ;  and  I  never  did  iu  any 
way,  as  they  will  all  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  it  in  fact  change,  in  any  way,  the  policy  which  was  announced  in  the  order  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  concurred  in  by  yourself,  addressed  to  Solicitor  Wilson, 
which  you  have  filed  as  part  of  your  evidence  f — A.  Not  in  the  least.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  it,  if  that  letter  had  not  been  published,  and  had  not  fallen  on  this  excited  time,  no 
one  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  criticising  it ;  and  it  was  never  intended  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  was  a  caution  to  these  district  attorneys  alone,  and  if  any  one  will  read  it  they 
will  see  what  I  say  about  the  matter,  that  I  did  not  believe  they  were  doing  all  that  was 
represented. 

Q.  Did  the  President  seem  to  apprehend  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  testi- 
mony of  accomplices  was  about  to  be  abused  by  somebody  ? — A.  He  never  said  anything 
about  the  testimony  of  accomplices.  His  idea  was  that  there  were  improper  arrangements 
being  made  by  which  a  great  many  men,  as  he  said,  were  to  be  let  off  in  a  very  improper 
manner,  which  would  "  bring  scandal  upon  us." 

Q.  In  your  conversations  with  the  President  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  circular-letter, 
was  any  reference  made  to  the  case  of  General  Babcock  f  — A.  Not  the  slightest.  It  never 
any  more  entered  my  head  when  that  letter  was  sent  that  it  could  touch  Babcock  than  that 
it  could  touch  any  of  you. 

Q.  Did  you  show  the  circular-letter  to  the  President  before  you  sent  it  1 — A.  No ;  the  only 
person  that  I  showed  it  to  was  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  did 
not  show  it  to  him  until  I  had  sent  it. 

Q.  The  last  clause  of  the  circular-letter,  so  called,  and  the  clause  which  has  been  criti- 
cised, is  in  these  words :  "  That  no  guilty  one  who  has  been  proved  guilty,  or  confessed  him- 
self guilty,  has  been  suffered  to  escape  punishment."  I  desire  to  ask  yon  whether  that 
clause  of  the  letter  was  intended  to  apply  to  persons  who  had  not  only  confessed  their  guilt, 
but  also  given  important,  and  needed,  and  truthful  testimony  against  other  offenders  T — A. 
It  was  intended  to  apply  exactly  as  in  the  first  circular-letter,  if  you  will  look  to  that.  Our 
policy  was,  that  we  would  not  agree  to  let  off  any  guilty  man— that  we  would  not  agree  to 
let  him  off  without  any  punishment.  That  was  the  point  and  the  policy  of  it ;  precisely  as 
stated  in  the  former  letter. 

Q.  You  may  now  file,  as  a  part  of  your  testimony,  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lord,  of  the  Jndi- 
ciary  Committee.— A.  I  will  do  so. 

The  witness  filed  the  letter,  as  follows : 

"Department  of  Justice, 

"Washington,  March  4,  1376. 

"The  Hon.  Scott  Lord,  Chairman,  4%.: 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  fair  and  courteous  letter  of  yesterday  gives  me  the  oppportunity 
which  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  had — namely,  the  opportunity  to  fully  explain  the  whole 
case. 

"  Until  yesterday  I  was  not  able  to  get  at  oue  important  fact  which  made  a  complete  ex- 
planation possible. 

"In  relation  to  the  whisky  cases  at  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General  were  in  frequent  consultation,  and  we  never  dif- 
fered in  our  policy  nor  in  what  we  deemed  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  In 
October  last,  while  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  in  Saint  Louis,  we  agreed  upon,  and 
the  Secretary  dispatched,  a  communication  to  the  Solicitor,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  '  Treasury  Department,  October  12,  1575. 

"  4  It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  to  say  what,  if  anything,  should  be  conceded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  particular  cues  in  order  to  reap  greater  benefits  in  others.  The  district  attorney 
and  associates,  being  on  the  ground  and  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  are  better  qualified  to 
decide  such  questions.  I  would  say  generally,  however,  that  unless  important  ends  are  to 
be  gained  in  other  cases,  I  would  make  no  terms  with  any  indicted  party.  The  question  in 
band  does  not  relate  alone  to  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  particular  cases,  bat 
affects  the  integrity  of  the  revenue,  and  complete  success  in  these  prosecutions  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Government  hereafter.  Therefore,  I  wonld  say  to  parties  who  offer  to  sur- 
render and  ask  terms,  that  they  should  plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  or  snch  of  them  as  they 
admit  to  be  true,  make  their  statements  to  the  court,  throw  themselves  on  its  clemency,  and 
submit  to  such  punishment  as  the  court  may  pronounce.  I  would  ask  no  agreement  in  ad- 
vance to  ask  for  suspension  of  judgment,  nor  would  I  ask  the  court,  after  the  plea  of  guilty. 
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to  suspend  sentence  in  any  case,  unless,  on  bearing  the  statement  of  the  party  in  open  court, 
it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  use  him  as  a  witness  against  a  greater  offender.  The  convic- 
tion and  punishment  of  corrupt  and  guilty  officials  are  of  first  importance,  and  all  things 
proper  to  this  end  should  be  used.  The  Attorney-General  aud  theCommisjion>rof  Internal 
Revenue  concur  in  this  view. 

"  'B.  H.  BRISTOW, 

'"Secretary. 

"'Bluford  Wilson, 

*• '  Care  of  United  States  District  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.' " 

The  policy  indicated  in  this  order  was  not  communicated  by  tbe  Attorney -General  in  any 
circular-letter  to  the  district  attorneys  of  those  cities ;  but  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  out 
alike  in  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

Nothing  occurred  to  lead  the  Attorney-General  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Solicitor,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  to  change  this  policy  in  any  degree ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  January,  and  subsequent  thereto,  various  newspaper  slips,  private  letters,  and 
personal  statements  came  to  the  President,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  Attorney-General, 
that  bargains  were  being  made,  or  were  about  to  be  made,  with  criminals  whose  testimony 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  needed,  by  which  a  large  number  of  criminals  were  to  be  let 
off  from  any  kind  of  punishment,  and  to  be  relieved  of  prosecution  iu  a  manner  likely  to 
bring  scandal  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the  policy  ex- 
pressed by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and  these 
statements  were  in  a  large  measure  affirmed  to  the  President,  and  subsequently  to  the  At- 
torney-General, by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted  supervisors  in  the  service,  and  who 
claimed  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  in  relation  to 
criminals  in  Chicago. 

It  was  also  stated  to  the  Attorney-General  that  bargains  of  very  questionable  propriety 
were  being  made  in  Milwaukee  by  counsel  without  consultation  with  the  district  attorney, 
and  without  any  communication  with  the  Attorney-General,  from  whom  they  received  their 
appointment,  and  for  whose  judicious  conduct  the  Attorney-General  was  responsible. 

The  President  was  greatly  disturbed  by  these  varied  and  repeated  representations  of  a 
coarse  so  at  variance  with  the  policy  before  indicated,  and  of  which  he  had  approved,  and  he 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  finally  suggested  that,  in  view  of 
the  repeated  statements,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Attorney-General  to  let  the  district  attorneys 
receive  some  caution  upon  this  subject,  and  thereupon  a  letter  was  dictated  by  tbe  Attorney- 
General  to  Mr.  Hazleton,  and  is  the  one  copied  in  the  official  record  of  the  Department, 
with  a  note  that  tbe  same  was  sent,  also,  to  the  district  attorneys  at  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis. 
The  following  is  a  copy : 

"Department  op  Justice, 

"January  «6,  1«76. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  has  to-day  been  called  to  many  newspaper  reports,  stating 
that  in  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  large  numbers  of  guilty  meu  who  confess  their 
guilt  are  to  be  let  off  from  prosecution  and  punishment. 

"  I  cannot  suppose  that  this  is  true,  but  my  attention  being  called  to  it,  I  direct  a  letter  to 
each  of  those  places,  that  the  district  attorneys  may  know  that  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  quite  too  many  guilty  men  are  to  go  unpunished.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  excitement 
many  unfounded  rumors  will  gain  credence,  and  I  repose  in  your  good  judgment  to  prevent 
any  possible  scandal  from  anything  that  would  even  look  like  favoritism  toward  those  who 
Lave  defrauded  the  Government.  It  is  the  President's  reiterated  desire  that  "  no  guilty  man 
shall  escape.' 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  to  favor  any  person,  and  the  appearance  of  any  such  favoritism 
should  be  very  carefully  avoided. 

"  I  write  this  by  way  of  abundant  caution,  for  I  am  determined,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
to  have  these  prosecutions  so  conducted  that  when  they  are  over  the  honest  judgment  of 
the  honest  men  of  the  country — which  is  sure  in  the  main  to  be  just — will  say  that  no  one 
has  been  prosecuted  from  malice,  and  that  no  gu:lty  one  has  been  let  off  through  favoritism, 
and  that  no  guilty  one  who  has  been  proved  guilty,  or  confessed  himself  guilty,  has  been 
suffered  to  escape  punishment. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

4  'Attorney- General. 

"  G.  W.  Hazleton,  Esq., 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Milwaukee,  /('is.  " 

A  few  days  later  the  President,  being  still  further  pressed  about  the  matter,  sent  for  the 
Attorney-General  to  learn  whether  he  had  taken  any  action.  The  Attorney-General  imme- 
diately sent  him  a  copy  of  the  letter,  aud  in  the  multiplicity  of  other  duties  the  subject 
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passed  from  his  mind,  until  it  was  recalled,  in  early  February,  by  seeing  a  publication  in 
the  newspapers  of  an  incorrect  copy  of  the  letter. 

As  the  letter  was  purely  official,  and,  as  all  such  letters  are,  strictly  confidential,  and  in- 
tended solely  for  the  eye  of  the  district  attorneys,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advising  them 
of  the  complaints  which  were  being  made,  and  to  caution  them  against  any  appearance  of 
injudicious  management,  the  Attorney-General  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  publicity  of  the 
letter,  and  quite  amazed  that  it  should  be  attempted  to  be  wrested  from  its  purpose  and  used 
for  ends  never  imagined  by  the  writer.  The  Attorney-General  at  once  attempted  to  find  oat 
through  what  channel  it  had  become  public  in  Saint  Louis,  in  whose  papers  he  had  first 
seen  it.  Ascertaining  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  it  had  not  been  made  public  through  any 
infidelity  in  his  own  Department,  and  remembering  that  he  had  sent  it  to  no  one  but  the 
three  district  attorneys  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  being  quite  sure  that  he  had  never 
read  it  to  any  person  except  to  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom 
he  showed  it  soon  after  it  was  written,  and  feeling  entirely  certain  that  the  Solicitor  had 
never  exposed  it,  he  concluded  that  it  had  got  out  through  the  district  attorney's  office  at 
Saint  Louis ;  but  after  the  proper  investigation,  he  became  satisfied  that  his  suspicion  in  that 
direction  was  wholly  unjust,  and  it  then  tor  the  first  time  occurred  to  him  that  it  must  have 
got  out  through  the  copy  sent  to  the  President,  and  he  received  secret  information  that  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  so ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  very  imperfectly  reported  in  the  western 
papers  led  him  to  believe  that  it  had  been  read  and  perhaps  imperfectly  remembered.  On 
speaking  to  the  President  about  it,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  He  had  not  even 
read  it  I  waited  for  the  opportunity,  and  have  now  ascertained  that  General  Babcock,  or 
some  one  for  him,  who  had  access  to  the  President's  papers,  obtained  a  copy  of  the  letter 
without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and  that  the  same  (under  whose  ad- 
vice I  do  not  know)  was  used  in  the  manner  now  known  of  all. 

It  is  qnite  certain  that  if  any  of  the  defrauders  ot  the  revenue  imagined  they  were  to  reap 
advantage  from  the  publication  of  the  letter,  or  from  the  utterly  false  construction  which 
they  tried  to  force  upon  it,  they  have  been,  and  they  will  be,  signally  mistaken. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  trust  that  you  will  read  to  the  committee  a  few  words  upon 
another  subject,  not  within  the  direct  scone  of  your  resolution. 

Since  the  acquittal  of  General  Babcock,  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  one  of  the  western  papers 
that  evidence  bearing  upon  the  guilt  of  General  Babcock  was  communicated  to  his  counsel 
by  the  Attorney-General.  I  wish  to  state,  in  the  most  explicit  language,  and  without  any 
imaginable  reserve,  that  there  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  the  slightest  truth  in  such  state- 
ments. I  never  made  a  communication,  either  written  or  verbal,  to  any  one  of  General 
Babcock's  counsel  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Storrs,  who  is  the  counsel  especially  mentioned, 
I  have  no  memory  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  I  certainly  never  wrote  to  bim :  I  may  have 
seen  him  and  may  have  been  introduced  to  him  at  some  one  of  the  crowded  receptions  of 
the  President ;  that  is  possible,  since  very  many  persons  are  introduced  to  me  at  those  re- 
ceptions whose  names  are  often  indistinctly  heard  and  not  remembered ;  I  certainly  never 
saw  him  at  my  house  or  at  the  Department,  or  at  any  other  house  or  place  where  I  ever  con- 
versed with  him  upon  the  subject  of  General  Babcock's  trial  or  upon  any  other  subject. 
Judge  Porter  is  the  other  counsel  mentioned.  He  is  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York,  and  a 
long  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  much  valued  friend ;  and,  besides,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
delicacy  and  sense.  He  once,  and  once  only,  called  to  pay  his  respects,  and  stated,  merely, 
that  he  was  here  to  prepare  himself  in  the  Babcock  trial,  dropped  the  subject  utterly,  and 
never  lesumed  it  or  alluded  to  it  sgain  during  his  call,  and  we  never,  by  note,  word,  or  sign, 
had  any  other  communication  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  committee  for  such  trespass  upon  their  time,  but  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  will  excuse  the  long  communication,  and  you  will  put  me  under  many 
obligations  by  reading  it  to  your  committee. 
I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARDS  PIERREPONT. 

A  ttomt)- General. 

By  Mr.  Glover  . 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  were  very  much  surprised  when  you  saw  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 26  published  in  the  papers  7 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  manifested  any  concern  on  the  appearance  of  that 
letter  in  the  papers,  at  the  time  it  was _  published  T— A.  I  do  not.  I  have  very  rarely 
seen  him  manifest  any  concern  on  any  subject    I  have  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  that  letter 
reached  toe  public  f— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  him  the  propriety  of  investigating  that  matter  T — A.  No ;  I 
went  to  investigating  it  myself,  and  I  found  it  out,  too. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  took  any  steps  !— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that ; 
I  did. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  The  circular-letter  referred  to  is  that  of  October  12,  to  the  United  States  district  at- 
torneys T— A.  No,  sir;  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  at  Saint  Louis.  He  was  there,  and 
we  were  in  communication  with  him,  and  we  sent  him  that  letter. 
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Q.  Was  that  prepared  by  you  and  Secretary  Bristow  together  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hand  had  you  in  its  preparation  f — A.  I  had  no  other  hand  than  that  he  consulted 
me  about  it,  and  he  mentions  my  approval.  He  read  it  to  me. 

Q.  Then  it  was  shown  to  you  and  approved  by  you  before  it  was  sent  out  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  that  was  intended  to  express  your  policy  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
cases? — A.  That  was  precisely  what  it  was  for. 

J.  By  your  letter  of  January  26,  was  any  change  of  policy  intended  ?— A.  Not  a  particle ; 
there  is  not  any  change  in  the  lauguage  of  the  letter. 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  know  whether  any  witness  was  deterred  from  testifying 
by  this  letter  in  the  prosecution  of  General  Babcock  ? — A.  I  do  know,  if  Mr.  Brodhead 
knows.   I  talked  with  him  about  it,  and  he  does  not  believe  there  was. 

Q.  No  such  fact  has  been  reported  to  you  T — A.  Never.  I  have  had  free  communication  with 
Mr.  Dyer  since,  on  many  subjects,  and  never  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  has  come  from  any- 
body, and  he  took  pains  to  telegraph  me  that  these  statements  that  were  made  in  the  news- 
papers in  relation  to  it  were  utterly  untrue ;  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  in  Saint  Louis  will 
suggest  that  there  was  a  single  witness  ever  deterred  from  anything  by  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  district  attorneys  changed  their  policy  in  any  way  by  reason 
of  the  receipt  of  that  letter? — A.  That  I  do  not  know;  but  the  district  attorney  at  Mil- 
waukee wrote  that  he  thought  there  were  some  matters  out  there  that  had  been  in  the  ar- 
rangement unfitly  concealed  from  him  by  my  counsel.  I  have  his  letter.  Judge  Bangs,  the 
district  attorney,  also  sent  me  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  by  the  counsel  at  Chicago 
in  relation  to  various  witnesses  there,  and  he  had  some  apprehension  that  it  might  cause 
difficulty,  and  when  Tutton  talked  to  me  about  it,  he  said  it  would  bring  reproach  upon  us, 
and  I  see  that  there  is  some  discussion  about  it  now.  But  Judge  Bangs  sent  me  word  that 
he  thought  that  these  arrangements  that  had  been  made  had  bolter  be  carried  out,  and  I 
never  interrupted  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  the  district  attorney  ever  decline,  on  account  of  that  letter,  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  accomplices  ?— A.  O,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing,  never.  I 
did  not  ask  anybody  to  dictate  that  letter,  nor  did  I  show  it  to  the  President.  I  wrote  it  in 
my  own  way,  intending  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  policy  embodied  in  the  letter  of 
October  12,  and  sent  it  with  the  statement  that  I  did  not  believe  that  any  of  them  could  be 
engaged  in  anything  that  was  improper ;  and  if  that  letter  had  remained  as  it  was  intended 
to  be,  a  secret  caution,  nobody  would  have  heard  a  word  about  it.  It  was  merely  this  twist 
that  was  attempted  by  these  parties  for  the  purpose  of  catching  something  that  they  thought 
might  help  tbem ;  and  it  was  at  that  I  expressed  such  indignation  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Bristow. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  your  letter  of  October  1*2  was  directed  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  at  8aint  Louis  f— A.  He  was  at  Saint  Louis.  We  had  sent  him  out  there  to  look 
into  the  state  of  things,  and  he  had  asked  to  know  what  our  policy  should  be ;  and  the  Sec- 
retary consulted  with  ine  about  it,  and  we  fixed  upon  that  policy  and  sent  him  that  letter. 

Q.  He  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  whisky 
trials  f — A.  Exactly  that,  and  he  wanted  to  lay  down  a  general  policy,  and  this  was  occur- 
ring there  and  in  Chicago  just  as  it  will  always  occur — people  were  rushing  to  clear  them- 
selves by  implicating  other  people,  and  we  laid  down  a  policy  that  would  cut  off  much  of 
that,  saying  that  we  would  not  promise  that  any  man,  however  much  he  confessed  his  guilt, 
should  go  unpunished. 

Q.  Was  it  intended  that  that  order  should  be  given  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  the  other 
counsel  engaged  in  those  prosecutions  ?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  whether  that  was  done  t— A.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  because  Solici- 
tor Wilson  was  there  on  the  spot  when  we  sent  it  to  him.  But,  indeed,  I  can  say  I  do 
know,  for  this  reason.  Subsequent  to  that,  one  of  the  counsel  for  these  parties,  Mr.  Noble, 
came  on  to  see  me,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  talked  with  the  district  attorney  about  it, 
and  that  Mr.  Dyer  refused,  on  our  circular,  to  agree  that  any  of  them  should  go  unpunished. 
That  he  has  told  me  here,  since  the  Babcock  trial. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  your  policy  has  been  not  to  make  any  bargains  in  advance 
with  those  persons,  but  to  leave  them  to  take  their  chances  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  let  them 
take  their  chances ;  and  that  the  district  attorney  and  the  courts  should  judge.  That  policy 
being  laid  down,  and  then  these  things  coming  in  in  the  way  they  did,  and  I  not  being  so 
much  excited  about  it,  not  believing  that  it  was  anything  like  what  was  represented,  (for  I 
know  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  these  things.)  I  wrote  that  letter. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  your  letter  of  January  26  written  with  reference  to  the  Babcock  trial  ? — A.  It 

bad  not  the  slightest  reference  to  that  trial.  I  never  had  thought  of  the  Babcock  trial  in 
connection  with  the  letter. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  In  that  connection,  do  you  mean  to  say  now,  after  looking  at  this  letter,  the  last  sen- 
tence, that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
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let  Borne  jfuilty  persons  escape  who  had  confessed  themselves  guilty  f— A.  No ;  I  think  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  in  which  that  would  be  entirely  proper.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that 

Q.  Those  circumstances  you  allude  to  in  that  circular  letter  sent  by  yourself  and  Secretary 
Bristow  T — A.  Tes,  sir ;  we  said  that  such  circumstances  might  exist ;  but  we  considered  it 
not  a  good  policy ;  we  considered  it  better  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  a  discretion  to 
be  exercised  afterward.  I  had  been  district  attorney  in  New  York,  and  I  knew  all  this  ;  I 
had  been  in  several  instances  cheated  by  people  who  would  profess  that  they  were  going  to 
tell  a  great  deal,  and  when  the  time  came  they  would  tell  it,  and  then,  on  cross-examination, 
they  would  fritter  it  all  away. 

Q.  You  had  previously  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  district  attorneys  T — A.  Not  very 
much.   We  had  indicated  our  views  before  we  said  that. 

Q.  But  you  only  laid  down  a  general  rule  that  they  might  vary  from,  you  having  confi- 
dence in  them  t— A.  Yes ;  that  was  the  way, 

Q.  Well,  was  not  this  letter  of  yours  a  peremptory  rule  laid  down  by  you  f — A.  I  did  not 
so  regard  it ;  and  when  you  read  the  whole  letter  together,  you  will  see  that  all  there  is  in 
it  is  a  general  warning ;  all  that  is  said  in  it  is  that  the  general  policy  was  that  which  I  there 
indicated. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  President  made  the  indorsement  upon  the  Babcock  letter ; 
"  Let  no  guilty  man  escape  t" — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  time. 

Q.  Please  state  if  you  remember  where  the  President  was  when  that  indorsement  was 
made? — A.  It  was  at  Long  Branch.  My  belief  is  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  September; 
I  am  putty  sure  of  it,  but  not  quite ;  but  I  know  it  was  at  Long  Branch. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1876. 

David  P.  Dver  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  t— A.  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern 
strict  of  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  f— A.  Since  May,  1875. 

Q.  You  were  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  bring  before  this  committee  certain 
papers  f— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  before  the  committee  the  papers  specified  in  that  subpoena  T — A.  I 
have  brought  the  official  correspondence  passing  between  me  and  the  Attorney-General,  and 
such  dispatches  and  letters  as  passed  between  Ass  Bird  Gardner  and  myself  touching  these 
prosecutions,  and  also  the  official  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
myself  relating  to  the  matter. 

[Witness  produces  the  papers.] 

Q.  Are  these  originals  or  copies  t— A.  The  letters  from  the  Attorney-General  are  the  orig- 
inals. My  letters  to  the  Attorney-General  are  necessarily  copies  ;  tbey  are  the  copies  from 
my  copy-book. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  those  whisky  investigations  commence  in  Saint  Louis  ' — A.  These 
seizures  were  made  in  Saint  Louis  on  the  10th  of  May,  1875,  and  the  grand  jury  for  that  dis- 
trict was  then  in  session,  I  believe.  I  qualified  as  district  attorney  the  latter  part  of  May, 
I  think  on  the 28th  of  May.  I  found  the  grand  jury  then  in  session,  and  it  remained  in  ses- 
sion during  the  remainder  of  that  month  and  the  month  of  June,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
July. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  correspondence  between  yourself  and  the  Attorney-General,  and 
between  yourself  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  commence  T— A.  Soon  after  I  entered 
upon  the  office.  The  correspondence  that  took  place  between  the  Attorney-General  and 
myself  was  very  limited  indeed.  8o  was  the  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  As  indictments  were  found  against  prominent  officials  I  generally  notified 
these  officers,  and  the  dispatch  to  one  was  generally  copied  and  sent  to  the  other.  They 
were  simply  dispatches,  saying  that  the  grand  jury  bad  returned  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
A  B  or  C  D,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  that  day.  Very  little  correspondence  passed  between 
us  upon  the  developments  that  were  being  made  before  the  grand  jury.  At  that  time,  as  I 
now  recollect,  no  indictments  had  been  returned  against  what  was  afterward  known  as  the 
ring.  The  investigation  began  at  Saint  Louis,  and  the  first  disclosure  that  led  to  the  un- 
raveling of  the  ball  was  the  testimony  of  a  man  whom  I  found  under  indictment  for  per- 
jury. He  had  been  formerly  a  book-keeper  with  the  firm  of  Bevis  &  Fraser.  distiller*,  and 
bad  been  discharged,  and  the  evidence  snowed  that  after  he  was  discharged  Bevis  &.  Fraser 
had  pa'd  him  money  to  go  away  from  the  Sta«e.  and  during  bis  ab*ence  bad  paid  to  b;s 
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wife  $500  or  $600  a  month,  as  the  man  was  threatening  trouble.  They  procured  an  affidavit 
to  be  made  by  him  saying  that  he  knew  nothing;  about  any  frauds,  ana  when  became  back 
to  8aint  Louis  before  I  went  into  office  the  grand  jury  summoned  him  and  tried  to  make 
him  disclose  the  facts,  but  he  would  not  do  so  ana  they  indicted  him  for  perjury.  The 
plan  of  keeping  these  books  and  the  manner  of  perpetrating  these  frauds — the  way  in  which 
these  amounts  were  paid  to  the  ring  and  carried  forward  on  the  books — I  first  gathered  from 
this  man,  whose  name  was  Bronson.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  find  out  much  about  the  matter 
for  a  long  time.  You  would  be  on  the  track  of  a  thing  that  you  thought  would  amount  to 
something,  and  directly  you  would  run  into  the  woods  and  it  would  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

Q.  When  you  say  tbe  ring,  to  whom  do  you  allude  t — A.  The  evidence  discloses  the  fact 
that  in  1871  a  man  of  the  name  of  Megrue,who  had  been  formerly  an  assessor  in  Cincin- 
nati under  Mr.  Johnson's  administration,  went  to  Saint  Lonis,  at  the  instance  of  Joyce,  a 
revenue-agent,  who  was  then  in  the  supervisor's  office  in  Saint  Louis,  and  there  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  that  these  distillers  were  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  of  illicit  whisky,  and 
that  the  tax  of  seventy  cents  on  the  gallon  was  to  be  divided  between  the  officers  and  the 
distillers.  Embraced  in  that  arrangement  were  the  supervisor,  this  man  Joyce,  the  collector 
of  the  district ;  then  Charles  W.  Ford  ;  William  McKee,  now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  and  Fitzroy,  making  five.  They  kept  an  account  at  the  distillers'  of  all  the 
illicit  whisky  that  was  made,  and  the  gaugers  and  store-keepers  were  paid  from  one  to  two- 
dollars  a  barrel  for  each  barrel  that  was  turned  out ;  they  kept  an  account  of  the  illicit 
whisky  made  at  the  distillers',  and  every  Saturday  reported  to  the  collector  for  the  ring  the 
amount  of  crooked  whisky,  and  either  the  distiller  or  the  ganger  paid  the  money  over  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  arrangement  between  the  distiller  and  the  rectifier  was  that  thirty-five 
cents,  tbe  distiller's  half  of  the  seventy  cents,  was  divided  between  him  and  the  rectifier ;  that 
division  was  made  by  the  distiller  selling  crooked  whisky  at,  say,  seventeen  cents  a  gallon 
less  than  the  market-price.  That  is  how  the  rectifier  got  his  share  of  the  amount  retained  by 
the  distiller.  The  amonnt  paid  to  the  officers  was  on  each  Saturday  evening  taken  to  the 
office  of  the  supervisor  of.  internal  revenue  and  there  divided  into  various  packages  and  dis- 
tributed among  them.  This  went  on  from  November,  1871 ,  to  November,  187*2,  and  the  testi- 
mony showed  that  in  that  period  of  fourteen  months,  during  which  four  distilleries  were  in 
operation,  the  amount  paid  to  each  of  these  five  members  of  tbe  ring  proper  was  somewhere 
between  $45,000  and  $60,000,  aggregating  in  the  fourteen  months  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars paid  to  those  men.  Of  course  a  similar  amount  was  retained  by  the  distiller  to  be  di- 
vided between  himself  and  tbe  rectifier,  so  that  would  make  half  a  million  dollars  even  if 
there  was  no  cheating  among  themselves.  That  continued  up  to  November,  1872,  at  which 
time  McGrew  left  During  the  winter  there  was  but  little  whisky  made.  In  the  spring  of 
1873  they  commenced  with  a  new  collector  for  the  ring,  Joseph  M.  Fitzroy,  I  believe.  Joyce 
sometimes  collected.  McGrew  was  the  first  collector,  Fitzroy  the  second,  and  Everest  the 
third  and  last  That  arrangement  continued  until  April,  1875.  Now  and  then  there  would 
be  a  cessation  for  a  month  or  two  or  three  months.  In  the  spring  of  1874  Joyce  was  sent 
to  California,  and  during  his  absence  from  the  State  the  distillers  made  very  little  crooked 
whisky,  if  any  at  all.  The  orders  coming  from  Joyce  and  the  parties  having  control  were  that 
they  should  not  make  any.  In  Jnne,  1874,  Joyce  returned  and  came  to  Washington  to  make 
a  report  of  what  he  had  discovered  in  California,  and  while  here  he  telegraphed  back  to 
McDonald  a  dispatch  which  we  interpreted  to  mean  make  crooked  whisky  again.  The 
language  was,  "  Let  the  machine  go ;"  and  they  did  commence  again. 

Q.  Did  he  disclose  the  fact  that  there  were  any  others  implicated  in  that  ring  excep 
those  you  have  mentioned  ?— A.  The  grand  jury  found  bills  against  nearly  all  the  storet 
keepers  and  gangers  that  were  on  duty  at  these  distilleries,  because,  of  course,  no  illicit 
whisky  could  be  made  without  the  connivance  of  the  store-keener  and  ganger.  When  we 
came  to  get  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  we  fonnd  this  difficulty.  By  documentary 
evidence  that  we  could  gather  from  the  Department  here  we  could  prove  enough  tt  convict 
the  rectifier  and  possibly  the  ganger.  The  regulations  required  that  before  a  barrel  of 
whisky  should  be  emptied  for  rectification,  or  dumped,  as  it  was  called,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  tbe  rectifier  to  make  out  a  report  or  to  send  a  request  to  the  collector  for  the  district,  say- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  dump  so  many  barrels  of  whisky,  and  they  required  that  the  serial 
number  of  the  cask  and  the  number  of  the  tax-paid  stamp  should  be  on  tbe  report  Dupli- 
cate copies  of  these  reports  were  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  That  was  required  after  the 
spring  of  1874.  Unto  that  time  they  had  been  deposited  in  tbe  collector's  office,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  had  been  destroyed.  Now,  if  yon  had  a  report  containing  the  casks  of  the 
same  number  and  the  tax-paid  stamps  of  the  same  number,  and  you  should  find  those  dupli- 
cated, you  would  see  at  once  that  a  double  quantity  of  whisky  had  been  handled  on  one 
stamp  or  on  one  barrel.   We  were  able  to  get  the  rectifiers  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  that  had  been  donef — A.  O,  yes;  in  various  ways.  We  wonld 
get  these  duplicate  reports  and  the  method  of  keeping  their  books  from  varum  wholesale 
liquor-dealers  all  over  the  country,  and  by  comparing  the  books  we  wonld  find  where  these 
rectifiers  had  certified  that  they  had  a  certain  number  of  packages  to  empty  which  these 
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numbers  would  duplicate,  The  gauger  was  required  to  certify  that  be  had  aeen  the  pack- 
ages emptied  and  had  destroyed  the  stamps.  You  would  find  the  gauger  certifying  on  one 
report  that  he  had  seen  the  stamp  destroyed  and  on  the  next  he  would  certify  that  be  had 
aeen  that  destroyed,  thus  certifying  twice  to  the  destruction  of  the  same  stamp.  By  that 
means  we  were  enabled  to  get  or  catch  the  rectifier ;  but  that  didn't  catch  the  distiller,  and 
hence  it  became  necessary  to  build  up  -  the  case  behind  these  rectifiers  so  that  there  waa  no 
escape  for  them  from  the  force  of  this  documentary  evidence  over  their  own  signature,  and 
when  you  had  got  them,  then  the  work  was  to  make  them  tell  where  they  had  got  the 
crooked  whisky, and  so  to  catch  the  distiller.  The  rectifier  would  say,  "These  papers  are 
true ;  I  handled  so  much  whisky,  part  straight  and  part  crooked."  Where  did  you  get  it  T 
In  that  way  we  would  get  out  of  them  the  fact  as  to  the  distiller  and  the  arrangement  with 
the  store-keeper  and  ganger,  and  from  that  foundation  we  built  up. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  that  information  out  of  the  rectifiers  T — A.  In  the  first 
place  we  examined  a  great  many  men  who  had  been  the  employes  of  the  distillers  and  rec- 
tifiers, but  the  ring  was  about  as  well  organized  to  keep  from  telling  as  it  was  to  swindle  the 
Government.  However,  we  went  on  with  the  examination,  and  these  papers  began  to  ac- 
cumulate to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  no  escape  from  them,  and  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented these  rectifiers  and  distillers  (the  principal  portion  of  them  were  represented  by  no- 
ble &.  Orrick,  of  Saint  Louis)  could  see  that  as  far  as  their  clients,  the  rectifiers,  were  con- 
cerned, they  had  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  that  if  they  were  taken  before  the  grand  jury  and 
told  the  truth  they  would  have  to  implicate  the  distillers,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  in 
their  judgment  that  there  should  be  a  complete  surrender  of  their  clients,  by  going  before 
the  grand  jory  and  making  a  clean  statement  of  all  the  facts  within  their  knowledge,  and 
trusting  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Government  that  their  sentences  should  be 
light.  There  never  was  any  arrangement  made  with  a  single  man,  distiller,  or  rectifier,  offi- 
cer, or  any  one  else  connected  with  this  ring  by  which  he  was  promised  immunity  for  his 
testimony.  In  the  first  place,  I  didn't  want  to  put  the  prosecution  in  that  attitude,  because  I 
understood  very  well  that  if  I  entered  into  any  such  arrangement  with  those  men  and  they 
should  go  upon  the  stand  and  the  question  should  be  asked  them  by  the  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused whether  there  was  any  such  arrangement,  and  they  should  answer  that  there  was, 
as  of  course  they  must,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  destroy  my  tes- 
timony in  that  way.  The  only  arrangement  with  any  one  of  them  was  the  implied  understand- 
ing that  a  man  has  by  going  upon  the  stand  voluntarily  and  giving  his  testimony  for  the 
Government,  and  thus  aiding  it  in  the  development  of  the  frauds. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  first  discover  the  existence  of  this  ring? — A.  It  was  generally 
understood  when  I  went  into  office  that  these  seizures  were  made  upon  property  to  justify 
the  officers  in  making  the  seizures.  Of  course  the  moment  I  went  into  office  I  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  evidence  which  General  Hawley,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  district  as 
supervisor,  had  gathered  while  he  was  there.  I  knew  those  facts,  but  the  evidence  at  that 
time  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  the  ring  itself  was  concerned. 

Q.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  get  at  about  what  time  you  had  gathered  sufficient 
evidence  to  commence  proceedings  directly  against  members  of  the  ring. — A.  The  first 
man  that  I  caught  who  had  the  secrets  of  the  ring  was  Megrue.  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
tell,  but  at  first  could  not  succeed.  In  fact  I  had  no  acquaintance  and  had  no  direct  com- 
munication with  him.  I  introduced  a  man  named  Warner,  a  gauger,  who  testified  to  having 
received  money  from  Megrue  while  Megrue  was  collector  for  the  ring,  and  upon  that 
testimony  I  indicted  Megrue  and  sent  a  capias  to  Washington,  and  arrested  him  here  and 
took  him  to  Saint  Louis,  and  when  he  got  there  he  went  before  the  grand  jury  and  made  his 
statement  of  his  connection  with  the  ring,  and  told  as  much  about  it  as  he  was  disposed  to 
tell  at  that  time. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  T — A.  That  was  in  July.  Megrue' s  testimony  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  money  was  paid  to  him  every  Saturday  night ;  that  he  had  paid  one-fifth  of 
this  money,  at  various  times,  to  McDonald,  the  supervisor,  one-fifth  to  Joyce,  and  one-fifth 
he  had  kept  himself ;  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  this  amount  of  money  he  said  he  always 
did  up  in  an  envelope  and  handed  it  to  a  man  named  John  Leavenworth,  a  gauger ;  that 
Leavenworth  was  charged  with  the  delivery  of  this  money  to  McKee,  and  that  McKee  was 
to  deliver  Ford's  part.  At  that  time  we  could  not  get  any  testimony  from  Megrue  that  he 
had  ever  paid  any  money  directly  to  McKee,  and  hence  there  was  no  indictment  against 
McKee  until  the  grand  jury  met  in  the  fall.  Between  the  adjournment  of  the  grand  jury, 
in  July,  and  the  meeting  of  the  court,  in  the  fall,  the  evidence  had  accumulated  so  against 
the  distillers  and  rectifiers  that  they  went  in  aad  plead  guilty  to  various  counts  in  the  in- 
dictments, and  permitted  forfeiture  of  the  property.  The  moment  they  did  that  the  bottom  of 
the  thing  fell  out.  They  had  paid  money  to  Fitzroy,  who  had  been  a  collector  for  the  ring, 
and  Fitzroy  had  been  standing  up  faithfully  by  them  during  the  entire  summer  without  dis- 
closing anything,  but  the  moment  the  distillers  plead  guilty  he  saw  that  his  time  had  come, 
as  he  had  received  the  money  from  the  distillers,  and  he  then  went  before  the  grand  iury  and 
made  a  clean  statement  of  the  whole  thing,  and  it  was  upon  his  testimony,  together  with 
the  testimony  of  other  parties  who  plead  guilty  after  the  adjournment  of  the  grand  jury,  that 
the  grand  jury  found  the  indictments  against  McKee  and  others. 

Q.  What  others  T — A.  Maguire,  the  collector,  was  indicted  upon  statements  made  by  those 
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parties,  and  McEee  was  indicted  upon  Fitzroy's  testimony.  I  have  now  given  you  an  outline 
of  how  the  business  was  carried  on  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  these  pleas  of  guilty,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  surrender  of  these  parties  was  brought  about.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
statement  of  Engleke.  He  had  been  a  very  large  dealer.  He  had  dealt  with  nearly  erery 
distiller  concerned,  and  as  soon  as  it  got  out  that  he  was  going  to  plead  guilty  it  created  a 
consternation,  because  all  of  these  distillers  had  sold  whisky  to  him,  and  they  knew  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  disclose  all  the  facts,  and  they  surrendered,  all  of  them.  Then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  they  bad  plead  guilty,  it  was  my  duty  to  use  them,  as  far  as  I  could, 
for  the  Government  to  develop  the  entire  conspiracy,  and  1  did  not  hesitate  to  use  any  of 
them. 

S,  Was  that  at  your  fall  term  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  October.  There  were  o'.her  disclosures 
e,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  about  which  you  seek  to  examine  me.  In  July,  dur- 
ing the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury,  I  had  a  subpoena  ducts  tecum  issued  for  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  telegrams.  That  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  the  grand  jury. 
In -answer  to  that  we  not  only  gathered  the  correspondence  of  McDonald  and  Joyce,  which 
passed  between  them  when  they  were  separated— one  at  Washington  and  the  other  at  Saint 
Louis,  but  we  gathered  also  the  dispatches  of  William  O.  Avery.  McGrew  had  testified 
about  Avery  being  in  the  arrangement.  In  the  course  of  that  examination  during  July,  I 
came  across  a  batch  of  these  dispatches  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mr.  Avery  being  then  in  the  Department  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury.  Of 
course,  those  that  they  were  sent  from  here  I  could  only  get  copies  of  at  the  other  end,  the 
originals  being  here  at  the  Washington  office,  and  I  had  no  means  of  determining  who  a 
dispatch  was  written  by,  even  if  I  knew  the  handwriting.  I  sent  the  dispatches,  includ- 
ing a  dispatch  signed  "  Sylph,"  supposing  at  the  time  that  I  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  it  was  one  of  Avery's  dispatches ;  and  I  never  knew  any  better  until  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  examined 
them,  or  had  them  examined, including  this  one  signed  "Sylph,"  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
that  Sylph  dispatch  was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Avery.  I  came  here,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  of  my  visit  here  in  August,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  grand  jury,  that  I  first  dis- 
covered or  learned  that  the  dispatch  signed  *'  Sylph"  was  a  dispatch  sent  by  General  Bab- 
cock.  That  was  the  first  intimation  (barring  the  letter  I  had  received)  or  suspicion  that 
that  dispatch  had  been  sent  by  him  that  I  now  recollect  of.  The  court  met  again  in  Octo- 
ber ;  the  grand  jury  was  couvened,  and  these  dispatches  that  you  have  seen  were  found. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  this  dispatch  signed  "Sylph"  and  the  others  shown  to  the  President? — A.  I 
did  not  show  them  to  the  President  myself.  I  did  not  have  them  in  my  possession.  The 
original  dispatch  was,  as  I  have  understood, shown  to  the  President  at  that  time,  and  Gen- 
eral Babcock  explained  it,  or  sought  to  explain  it,  as  I  have  understood.  I  only  speak  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  was  here  or  at  Long  Branch  T — A.  I  don't  know, 
air. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  communication,  then,  with  the  President t— A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent in  September ;  I  think  I  met  him  on  his  way  to  Des  Moines. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  The  court  met  in  October,  and  the  dispatches  which 
have  been  published  were  obtained  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury,  and  the  grand  jury  found 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  General  Babcock,  and  he  was  tried  in  January,  with  the  result 
which  you  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  At  what  time  do  you  say  you  transmitted  those  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  including  the  Sylph  dispatch  ?— A.  That  was  some  time  during  the  summer, 
probably  in  July. 

Q.  Where  are  the  originals  of  those  dispatches  now  ? — A.  In  the  custody  of  the  United 
8tates  district  court  at  Saint  Louis.  I  suppose  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany when  the  Government  gets  done  with  them. 

Q.  All  the  dispatches  that  you  procured  during  the  pendency  of  these  prosecutions  can  he 
found  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  district  court  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  I 
obtained,  and  the  receipts  for  them,  stating  by  whom  received. 

Q.  Did  you  procure  the  originals  to  be  sent  from  here,  and  the  originals  that  were  sent 
from  Saint  Louis;  you  got  the  originals  of  all  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  could. 
All  the  dispatches  that  were  offered  in  evidence  in  the  case  were  published,  whether  they 
were  admitted  as  testimony  or  not. 

Q.  Were  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  apprised  of  the  policy 
you  were  pursuing  in  these  prosecutious,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  T— A.  O,  yes ;  they 
were  advised. 

Q.  Who  assisted  you  in  behalf  of  the  Government  T— A.  Special  counsel  were  employed, 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Eaton,  soon  after  I  went  into  office,  together  with  the  assistance  I 
had  already  in  my  office  by  virtue  of  law.  My  assistants  were  William  H.  Bliss  and  Mr. 
Peddrick. 

II.  Mis.  186  3 
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Q.  From  the  beginning  of  these  prosecutions,  your  policy,  I  suppose,  was  approved  by 
the  Attorney-General  aud  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaint. We  frequently,  during  the  time  that  these  trials  were  progressing,  received  dis- 
patches expressing  their  hearty  approval  of  our  action  and  conduct  from  both  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Were  you  required  at  any  time  to  send  on  the  evidence  that  you  had  accumulated  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never  required  to  send  on  any  evidence.  I  came  here  in  October,  I  disre- 
member  the  day  now,  in  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
that  letter  I  notice  in  looking  over  this  bundle  I  have  not  got  here. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  now  shown  you,  and  see  if  it  is  the  one  J— A.  That  is  a  copy  of 
that. 

The  letter  was  read  as  follows  : 

"  Department  of  Justice, 

"  Washington,  Octobtr  19,  1675. 
"Sir  :  At  your  earliest  convenience  I  wish  you  to  come  to  Washington  for  further  con- 
sultation than  we  can  have  by  letter  in  the  whisky  cases.   Telegraph  when  you  will  come. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"  Attorney- General. 

"  David  P.  Dyer,  Esq., 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  " 

Q.  Had  you  been  required  or  requested  to  come  to  Washington  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
this  letter? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  request  to  come  to  Washington  that  t  received  from 
the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  General  Henderson  and  your  assistants  about 
coming  on,  in  pursuance  of  this  invitation  f — A.  I  think  so.  Daring  the  time  that  Mr. 
Henderson  was  associated  in  my  office,  I  don't  think  I  did  anything  particular  concerning 
these  prosecutions  that  he  did  not  know.  _  I  conferred  with  him  very  freely.  He  had  my 
confidence,  (of  course  I  would  not  be  associated  with  a  gentleman  in  that  way  who  did  not 
have  my  confidence,)  and  he  understood  as  well  as  I  did  the  request  that  was  made  to  me. 
I  showed  him  the  letter,  and  he  was  apprised  of  my  coming  to  Washington.  I  telegraphed 
to  the  Attorney-General,  or  wrote  him,  I  disremember  which,  in  reply  to  that  letter. 

Q.  I  see  here  a  telegram,  dated  "  Saint  Louis,  October  23,  1875.  Will  see  you  Monday 
morning.  Business  pressing  here,  and  I  must  return  that  eveniug.  The  surrender  yester- 
day was  unconditional.  D.  P.  Dyer,  United  States  district  attorney."  Is  that  it  ?— A. 
Yes ;  that  is  the  dispatch.   I  came  to  Washington  in  obedience  to  that  letter. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  upon  which  you  were  consulted  T— A.  The  train  that  I  came  on 
arrived  here  probably  an  hour  or  two  late.  I  went  to  the  Attorney-General's  Office  soon  after 
I  got  my  breakfast ;  that  was  near  noon,  or  about  that  time ;  and  when  I  went  into  his 
office  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  then  in  session,  as  I  under- 
stood. He  said  that  he  desired  to  talk  with  me  about  the  "  8ylph  "  dispatch,  and  sug- 
gested to  me  to  meet  him  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  later  in  the  day, 
when  be  would  have  more  leisure.  I  met  him  at  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  that  afternoon  some  time  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  and  the  conversation  that 
took  place  then  was,  if  there  was  any  further  testimony  at  that  time  kuown  to  me  against 
General  Babcock,  upon  which  to  base  an  indictment  

Q.  Repeat,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  conversation  between  yours  If  and  Attorney- 
General  Pierrepont — A.  I  think  I  could  not  repeat,  would  not  undertake  to  repeat,  the 
words  that  be  used.  I  can  give,  probably,  the  sense  of  the  conversation.  Having  spoken 
to  me  about  the  Sylph  dispatch  at  his  own  office,  when  I  met  him  at  the  Secretary's  Office 
he  remarked,  "  I  desire  to  talk  with  you  about  this  matter,  in  reference  to  the  dispatch  sent 
by  General  Babcock."  He  went  on  to  state  to  me  that  General  Babcock  had  made  an  ex- 
planation of  that  dispatch.  What  the  explanation,  as  given  to  me,  was,  now  I  do  not  ex- 
actly remember;  but  it  was  the  explanation  that  was  claimed  to  have  been  given  by  Gen- 
eral Babcock  to  the  President,  of  that  dispatch.  After  talking  about  the  testimony  that 
there  was,  and  the  suspicious  circumstances  that  in  my  mind  pointed  to  General  Babcock  as 
a  guilty  party,  the  Attorney -General  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  matter  should  be  very 
cautiously  and  prudently  managed ;  that  we  should  be  sure  of  our  footing  before  we  moved, 
particularly  in  that  direction,  and  that  the  testimony  should  be  such  as  would  leave  no 
question  about  it,  and  if  he  was  tried  that  the  testimony  should  be  sufficient.  Thereupon  I 
suggested  to  the  Attorney-General  that  in  the  course  of  this  examination  then  to  take  place 
before  the  grand  jury,  I  would  forward  him  the  testimony  that  might  be  disclosed  before  the 
grand  jury  against  General  Babcock,  to  which  he  assented,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  I 
should  do  so.   That  was  all  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  us  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  matter,  then,  about  which  you  were  to  consult  or  have  "  fuller  consultation  than  you 
could  have  by  letter,"  according  to  this  letter  of  October  19,  was  General  Babcock's  complic- 
.ity  in  this  ring? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  with  reference  to  the  Sylph  dispatch,  as  I  understood, 
that  being  the  only  dispatch  that  was  then  known,  or  that  1  knew,  to  be  in  General  Bab- 
cock's handwriting. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  communication  made  to  you  by  the  Attorney-General,  or  by  you  to  the 
Attorney -General,  that  could  not  have  been  made  in  a  letter  with  perfect  propriety? — A. 
Well,  the  conversation  was  very  brief,  and  I  have  stated  to  you  exactly,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, what  occurred  in  that  conversation. 

Q.  You  never  had  been  requested  to  come  to  Washington  to  consult  with  the  Attorney- 
General  about  any  other  case  T — A.  No ;  that  was  the  only  time  that  ever  I  was  called  to 
Washington  about  any  case.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  I  had  with 
the  Attorney-General.  I  might  add  also,  that  during  this  conversation,  either  at  the  Attor- 
ney-General's Office  or  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  the  Attorney-General  spoke  of  General  Bab- 
cock's  connection  with  the  conspiracy,  and  the  Attorney-General  seemed  to  think  that  from 
the  position  that  he  held,  and  his  relation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, unless  the 
proof  was  sufficient  against  him,  or  if  we  acted  upon  insufficient  proof,  an  unnecessary 
scandal  would  be  brought  upon  the  administration  and  upon  the  country.  In  all  of  which 
I  agreed  with  him,  that  I  did  not  want  any  unnecessary  scandal  upon  the  administration  or 
upon  the  country.    I  appreciated  all  that  he  said  in  that  regard. 

By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

O.  Was  the  Sylph  dispatch  the  only  evidence  then  known  to  you  against  General  Bab- 
cock  T— A.  No  ;  there  was  other  testimony.  The  second  grand  jury  had  not  at  that  time 
met. 

S.  Then  you  showed  the  Attorney-General  other  evidence  t— A.  No ;  there  was  no  other 
ence.  We  talked  over  it,  and  in  these  examinations  we  would  hear  a  distiller  say 
that  Tom  this  or  John  that  was  concerned,  and  we  became  satisfied  that  they  were  all 
pretty  well  apprised  of  who  was  in  it,  but  you  could  not  fasten  the  proof  upon  them. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  said  that  the  surrender  was  unconditional ;  what  did  that  mean  T — A.  That  it 
was  unconditional — without  any  promises  to  this  ring.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  I 
was  in  Louisiana.  When  I  got  back  I  received  that  letter  from  the  Attorney-General, 
and  dispatched  him  Saturday,  saying  that  I  would  leave  and  be  in  Washington  Monday 
morning,  and  that  the  surrender  was  unconditional. 

By  Mr.  McMahok  : 

Q.  That  alluded  to  more  than  one  person  ?— A.  He  had  been  previously  apprised  of  the 
surrender. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  present  at  this  conversation  7— A.  He  was  pres- 
ent.  Of  course  he  did  not  participate  in  that  consultation. 

By  Mr.  McMahok: 

Q.  Was  it  confined  to  the  Babcock  case  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was.  I  will  say  that 
at  the  time  the  Attorney-General  was  very  solicitous  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  scandal  upon 
the  administration,  and  I  think  that  was  the  reason  why  he  sent  for  me  to  come  here  to 
Washington  City  at  that  particular  time.  When  I  went  back,  and  when  the  grand  jury 
was  in  session,  I  sent  him  ou  the  2nd  of  November  this  dispatch: 

"8A1XT  Louis,  November  2,  1875. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepoikt, 

"Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C: 
"  Grand  jury  empaneled  yesterday.   Pleas  of  guilty  for  several  officers  will  be  entered 
this  morning.  The  disclosures  that  are  being  made  by  these  men  are  most  important,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  fix  the  guilt  of  prominent  men  in  this  city  not  heretofore  indicted.  Will  tel- 
egraph you  later  in  the  day. 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attorney." 

I  also  sent  him  this  telegram : 

"Saint  Louis,  November  3,  1875. 

*'  Hon.  Edwards  Pirkrepont, 

"  Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C: 
"  Examined  Fitzroy  before  the  grand  jury  yesterday.  His  testimony  is  most  important; 
so  much  so  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  send  copy  by  mail  to  you. 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 
"  United  States  District  Attorney. 

I  also  sent  him  the  following  letters  and  telegrams: 
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"United  States  Attorney's  Office 

"Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 

"417  Olive  Street, 
"  Saint  Louis,  November  3, 1875. 
"Dear  SIR :  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  Joseph  M.  Fitzroy,  taken  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  on  yesterday.    You  will  see  that  the  evidence  is  directly  against  McKee 
and  Maguire,  and  throws  additional  light  upon  others.   I  will  keep  yon  fully  adrised,  and 
am  frank  to  say,  from  present  indications,  that- the  whole  fraud  will  be  developed  during  the 
present  inquiry,  and  that  the  grand  jury  will  make  presentments  against  all  of  those  against 
whom  the  proof  is  clear  and  positive.   Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  let  General  Bristow 
■ee  the  evidence  of  Fitzroy,  as  I  have  not  the  time  to  have  a  copy  made  for  him. 
"Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney- General,  Washington,  D.  C." 

"United  States  Attorney's  Office, 

"Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 

"417  Olive  Street, 

"Saint  Louis,  November  8, 1875. 

"Dear  Sir:  Nothing  new  or  startling  has  beeu  developed  before  the  grand  jury  since  I 
wrote  you  last.  The  street  has  beeu  full  of  foolish  and  unfounded  rumors,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers.  The  publication  in  the  Saint  Louis  Times  the  morning 
after  the  indictments  were  returned  against  McKee  and  Maguire,  was  prompted,  evidently, 
by  the  desire,  first,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  others  who  should  share  with  those 
indicted  the  odium  attaching  to  their  frauds ;  second,  to  create  the  impression  that  there  were 
those  close  to  the  President  implicated  in  the  frauds  and  against  whom  the  prosecution  was 
afraid  to  proceed.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  evidence,  nor  the  shadow  of  evidence,  against 
the  President's  brother  or  brother-in-law,  both  of  whom  were  mentioned  in  this  paper  as 
being  implicated.  The  object  was  to  start  the  report,  and  then,  in  case  no  indictments  were 
presented,  to  cry  out  against  the  prosecution.  &c.  Of  course,  the  purpose  in  all  this  is  well 
understood  here.  I  was  astonished  at  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Re- 
publican the  morning  after  the  indictments  against  McKee  and  Maguire  were  found. 

"  Instead  of  Fitzroy 's  disclosures  being  in  the  interest  of  the  ring,  the  very  reverse  was  and 
is  true.  After  the  examination  of  Fitzroy  and  Engelke,  the  jury  turned  its  attention  to 
cases  from  the  country,  in  which  many  witnesses  were  present  from  a  distance,  the  object 
being  to  get  through  with  their  evidence  so  that  they  might  be  discharged.  The  work  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  will  be,  necessarily,  slow,  for  the  reason  that  I  will  be,  for  several  days 
to  come,  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  court,  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  jury  attention 
at  spare  times.  I  will  keep  you  advised  of  the  developments  as  they  are  made. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 
"  United  States  District  Attorney. 

"Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C." 

[Cepy  of  telrfrraro.] 

"Saint  Louis,  November  19,  1875. 

"Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

"  We  are  getting  along  quite  satisfactorily.  Would  have  written  you,  but  suppose  you  are 
getting  full  reports  through  the  press. 

"D.  P.  DYER. 

"District  Attorney." 

On  November  23  I  received  from  the  Attorney-General  the  following  dispatch : 

"  Washington,  November  23, 1875. 

"Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

"Attorney, Saint  Louis: 

"  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  great  success  in  the  late  trials,  and  to  add  that  your 
.  energy,  discretion,  and  good  judgment,  aided  by  the  energy,  discretion,  and  good  judgment 
of  your  associates,  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Eaton,  have  my  highest  approbation.  Please 
accept  the  thanks  of  this  Department  and  read  this  dispatch  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Eaton. 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"Attorney-General." 

[Copy  of  telegram.] 

"  SAINT  LOUIS,  November  29, 1875. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney- General,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
"I  send  yon  by  mail  copies  of  original  telegrams  in  my  possession,  addressed  to  Babcock, 
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and  all  in  tho  handwriting  of  Joyce.  They  are  important,  and,  as  they  strike  me,  without 
explanation. 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"District  Attonug." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Tell  us  why  those  telegrams  that  you  allude  to  there  were  sent  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral.— A.  Well,  I  sent  dispatches,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  I  sent  the  dispatches  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I  don't  think  I  ever  sent  any  to  any  one  else,  excepting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  during  the  time ;  but  my  purpose  was  from  the  beginning  to  keep  the 
office  here— both  offices— advised  of  the  condition  of  affairs. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Were  they  sent  on  your  own  motion,  or  by  request  f— A.  The  dispatches  were  sent 
on  my  own  motion.  The  first  time  anything  was  said  about  sendine  testimony  to  Wash- 
ington was  said  in  this  interview,  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  we 
were  talking  about  the  matter,  and  the  caution  that  was  necessary  in  all  these  matters,  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be,  probably,  well  to  send  to  the  Attorney -General  copies  of  the  tes- 
timony, so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  testimony  I  was  asking  the  grand  jury  to  act 
Upon,  and  to  that  be  assented,  and  I  sent  him  the  testimony  of  Fitzroy,  and  hero  is  my  ac- 
companying letter  of  the  same  date,  November  29  : 

"  United  States  Attorney's  Office, 
"  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
"417  Olive  Strut,  Saint  Louis,  November  29,  1875. 

"  Sir  :  You  will  find  herewith  copies  of  eight  telegrams,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  my 
possession.   These  dispatches  reached  me  yesterday  on  a  subpana  duces  tecum. 

"  Acting  upon  what  I  consider  sufficient  testimony  to  connect  Babcock  with  the  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  revenue  in  this  district,  or  at  least  with  having  a  guilty  knowledge  thereof, 
I  shall  prepare  aud  lay  before  the  grand  jury  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him. 

"  It  is  painful  to  me,  as  it  should  be  to  any  good  citizen  of  the  country,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  betrayed  by  those  so  close  to  him  as  General  Babcock.  I 
know  that  there  is  no  one  more  anxious  than  the  President  himself  to  see  the  plunderers  of 
the  public  Treasury  punished  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  have  marked  out  for  myself  a 
plain  path  to  follow  in  these  prosecutions,  and  that  I  shall  follow  to  the  end.  When  the 
testimony  is  sufficient,  let  neither  place,  position,  nor  wealth  shield  the  guilty  party. 

"I  should  like  to  have  your  impressions  regarding  these  dispatches. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"District  Attorney. 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

"Attorney- General,  Washington,  D.  C.  " 

Here  is  the  dispatch  which  I  received  from  General  Babcock : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  November  30, 1875. 

"Hon.  J.  P.  Dyer,  Saint  Louis  : 

"  I  am  absolutely  innocent,  and  every  telegram  which  I  sent  will  appear  perfectly  inno- 
cent the  moment  I  can  be  heard.  I  demand  a  hearing  before  the  court.  When  can  I 
testify  7 

"O.  E.  BABCOCK." 

My  reply  was  as  follows : 

"  Saint  Louis,  November  30,  1875. 

"General  O.  E.  Bibcock,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"The  evidence  in  the  Avery  case  is  closed.  The  next  case  involving  the  question  of 
conspiracy  is  set  for  the  15th  of  December. 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attn  nej. 

Q.  I  wish  to  recur  to  the  first  request  of  the  Attorney-General  for  you  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, about  which  you  said  you  conferred  with  your  associate,  General  Henderson.  Did 
General  Henderson,  at  that  time,  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  you  ought  to  come  on 
to  Washington  and  disclose  the  testimony  in  your  possession  to  the  Attorney-General  or 
anybody  else T—  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  said  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  at  any  time  after  that  a  conversation  between  you  and  Henderson — a  conver- 
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sation  iu  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  evidence  being  disclosed  f — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 
There  was  no  testimony  sent  that  I  now  recollect  until  this  dispatch  inclosing  the  telegram 
and  the  letter  inclosing  the  telegrams  of  Fitzroy.  I  think  that  is  all  the  testimony  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  testimony  in  yourpossession,  or  within  your  knowledge,  at  the  time, 
tending  to  implicate  Bahcock  ?— A.  Well,  all  the  direct  testimony,  possibly,  that  was  in 
our  possession  at  that  time.  I  came  here  in  January  last,  not  in  obedience  to  any  request 
Of  the  Attorney-General,  and  in  the  course  of  that  conversation  I  told  him  about  the 
Grimes  testimony  that  was  before  the  grand  jury.  This  man  Everest,  I  never  knew  what 
he  would  testify  to.  I  never  knew  that  he  would  swear  that  he  had  ever  deposited  a  letter 
in  a  letter-box  for  Babcock  until  I  reached  Washington,  and  McFall,  who  had  gone  to  New- 
York  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  Everest  to  come  back  to  this  country,  came  down 
here  and  told  Mr.  Bliss  that  Everest  had  got  back  to  the  country  and  what  his  testimony 
was.  From  here  I  went  up  to  Philadelphia  to  see  Everest,  and:  met  him  at  the  Bingham 
Hotel,  and  there  I  took  down,  in  writing,  his  statement.  That  was  at  my  visit  hore  in  Jan- 
uary. That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  he  would  testify  to  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  him  back  to  the  country,  because  he  was  the  collector  for  the  rine  as 
Fitzroy  was,  and  his  testimony  was  deemed  important  by  me  as  against  McKee  and  Ma- 
guire.    I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  any  knowledge  such  as  he  afterward  stated  that  he  had. 

Q.  Was  it  represented  to  you  that  Mr.  Bristow  also  wanted  you  to  come  on  at  that  visit  T— 

A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  learned  from  him  that  he  did  not  know  of  my  contemplated 
visit  here  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to  the  object  of  your  visit  at  that  time! 
—A.  Yes ;  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Bristow,  in  which  he  told  me  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  purposes  for  which  I  came,  or  that  I  was  desired  here  at  all. 

Q.  Please  go  on  now  with  your  statement. — A.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Attorney-General's 
dispatch :  "  December  2,  1875. — Yours  received.  I  have  no  other  reply  to  make  than  to  refer 
you  to  the  telegram  of  the  30th  of  November,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
myself.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Attorney-General." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  received,  November  30,  from  the  Attorney-General  a  dispatch  in  these  words  : 
",We  have  seen  Mr.  Eaton's  dispatch  to  the  Solicitor.  Proceed  with  caution.  Be  sure  of 
your  ground.  Protect  the  innocent,  but  prosecute  the  guilty,"  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  one  that  I  read  must  have  refer- 
ence to  that.  I  will  say  that  during  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  with  both  those  gentle- 
men, that  was  the  general  tone  in  which  their  letters  to  me  were  written. 

Q.  Were  you  proceeding  against  any  one  that  either  you  or  Mr.  Henderson,  or  Bliss  or 
Peddrick,  believed  to  be  innocent,  in  these  prosecutions? — A.  I  never  was,  sir.  Most  of 
these  gentlemen  that  we  prosecuted  were  either  personal  friends  or  political  friends  of  mine. 
Of  course  I  could  have  no  desire,  either  from  a  personal  or  from  a  political  stand-point,  to  do 
any  of  them  any  injury,  because  a  great  many  of  them  were  my  personal  associates  and 
friends.  General  Babcock  I  never  knew  until  last  October ;  I  never  saw  him  that  I  recol- 
lect of  until  I  came  here  at  that  time. 

Q.  Please  proceed.— A.  Then  there  is  a  dispatch  of  December  2,  1875:  "General  Bab- 
cock, on  account  of  the  charges  appearing  against  him  in  the  public  journals,  has  made  a 
formal  demand  as  an  officer  of  the  Army  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  I  suppose,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  will  be  ordered.  What  is  the  condition  at  Saint  Louis?  Answer  at  once. 
Edwards  Pierrepont." 

Then  comes  the  correspondence  between  Asa  Bird  Gardner  and  myself,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  December  8,  1875. 

"Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer 

"  United  States  District  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  by  telegraph,  that  I  must  apply  to 
you  for  the  accusations,  imputations,  or  transactions  alleged  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson 
against  Col.  O.  E.  Babcock  in  the  recent  trial  of  William  O.  Avery  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  and  that  the  Attorney-General  has  com- 
municated with  you  on  the  subject.  The  court  of  inquiry  instituted  by  the  President,  and 
of  which  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  is  president,  will  convene  to-morrow,  the  9th  instant, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  room  22,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  advance  of  its 
assembling  or  official  action,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  furnish  me  by  return  mail 
with  a  full  copy  of  these  accusations,  imputations,  or  charges  thus  made,  together  with  as 
complete  a  list  of  witnesses  as  possible,  and  any  other  information  which  you  may  be  pleased 
to  favor  me  with  relative  to  this  inquiry,  and  which  will,  in  your  judgment,  be  advantage- 
ous.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  communicate,  as  to  this  telegram,  with  the  Hon.  J. 

B.  Henderson.    Please  acknowledge  receipt. 

"ASA  BIRD  GARDNER, 
"  Judge-  Advocate  and  Recorder,  Court  of  Inquiry." 
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Here  is  my  reply : 

**  Saint  Louis,  December  9,  1875. 

"  Col.  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  Judge  Advocate, 

"  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  111. : 
"At  your  request,  I  have  communicated  with  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  and  be  informs  me 
that  he  has  made  no  statements  against  General  O.  £.  Babcock  or  others,  except  such  as 
were  necessary  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Government  counsel  in  the  trials 
of  John  McDonald  and  William  O.  Avery,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  this 
district  All  that  was  said  or  done  by  him  or  other  counsel  in  those  trials  has  been  preserved 
in  stenographic  reports  thereof.  Do  you  authorize  me  to  order  for  the  court  of  inquiry  sworn 
copies  of  these  proceedings  f   I  shall  be  pleased  to  serve  you. 

"D.  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attorney." 

Then  I  received  these  dispatches: 

"  Chicago,  December  9.  Ie75. 

"  Hon.  David  P.  Dyer, 

'*  United  States  District  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 
"Telegram  received.  Thanks  for  your  offer  of  copy  of  stenographic  notes,  for  which  I 
will  pay.  as  I  desire  to  be  fully  informed.  The  court  of  inquiry  has  not  yet  completed  its 
organization,  and  I  speak  only  for  myself,  assuming  in  advance  of  any  direction  from  the 
court  that  it  is  my  duty  to  represent  the  Government  before  it.  It  is,  as  I  understand,  called 
on  to  investigate  the  charges  or  accusations  in  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson's  recent  address  before 
the  district  court,  in  his  official  capacity  as  your  associate,  against  Colonel  Babcock.  In  order 
to  report  an  opinion  from  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  Colonel  Babcock's  alleged  complicity 
in  the  transactions  recently  investigated,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  my  allusion 
to  Mr.  Henderson  in  my  dispatch  of  yesterday  had  reference  solely  to  what  that  gentleman 
said  or  did  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  basis  of  inquiry  into  Colonel  Babcock's  conduct  in 
the  matter  referred  to. 

"ASA  BIRD  GARDNER, 

• 1  Judge- Advocate." 

"Chicago,  Ills.,  December  9,  1875. 

"  Hon.  David  P.  Dyer, 

"  United  States  District  Attorney,  Saint  Louis : 
"  Referring  to  your  dispatch  of  this  date  and  my  answer,  please  send  me  in  advance  of 
full  copy  an  extract  of  the  stenographer's  notes  containing  the  Hon.  Mr.  Henderson's  offi- 
cial remarks  relative  to  Colonel  Babcock,  together  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  or  documents 
on  which  he  based  bis  said  remarks,  so  that  I  may  proceed  understand  ingly  to  perform  my 
duty  as  representing  the  Government  before  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  special  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  relative  to  Colonel  Babcock  when  it  shall  have  been  duly  organized. 

"ASA  BIRD  GARDNER, 
"  Judge- Advocate  and  Recorder." 


On  the  same  day  I  sent  the  Attorney-General  this  telegram  : 

"  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,. 

"Attorney General,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"  Saint  Lol  ls,  December  9,  1875. 
"  The  grand  jury  to-day  returned  a  true  bill  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  revenue  against 
Orville  E.  Babcock.  I  have  a  dispatch  from  the  judge-advocate  of  the  court  of  inquiry  at 
Chicago,  asking  for  charges  and  evidence  against  General  Babcock.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  can  be  called  charges  except  this  indictment  and  what  transpired  in  the  legitimate 
discharge  of  duty  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Government  in  the  trials  of  John  McDouald  and 
Win.  O.  Avery.  Shall  I  order  copies  of  the  stenographic  reports  of  those  trials  for  the 
judge-advocate  T 

"  Is  it  expected  that  documentary  evidence  brought  into  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  this  district  by  its  process,  and  which  is  constantly  needed  in  the  prosecution  of 
eases  pending  before  it  and  before  the  circuit  court  of  this  district,  shall  be  transmitted  by 
me  to  Cbiciigo  beyond  their  jurisdiction  T  I  respectfully  suggest  that  I  have  no  power  to 
do  so  without  contempt  of  this  court.  I  also  suggest  that  the  Government  is  now  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am  sending  to  Chicago  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  and  a  capias  for  General  Babcock. 

"DAVID  P.  DYER, 

"  District  Attorney." 
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Q.  Did  70a  send  the  documents,  evidence,  and  list  of  witnesses  to  Colonel  Gardner,  as 
directed  by  the  Attorney-General  ?— A.  I  never  furnished  him  any  list  of  witnesses  or  any- 
thing else.   The  only  thine  I  ever  did  was  to  send  him  General  Henderson's  speech. 

Q.  When  you  received  that  instruction  did  you  have  consultation  with  your  co-counsel  7 
— A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  conclusion  which  you  reached  upon  consultation,  about  the  propriety  of 
sending  the  evidence  and  list  of  witnesses  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  division 
among  the  counsel.  I  think  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  this  court  of  inquiry  was  held 
at  my  house,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  I  think  these  dispatches  were  written  by  all  three  of  the 
counsel.  One  would  try  his  hand  at  a  dispatch,  and  if  it  did  not  suit,  the  others  would 
revise  it ;  so  it  finally  went  off  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  myself. 
I  don't  think  there  was  but  one  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  opinion  f — A.  That  opinion  was  that  the  civil  tribunal  was  able  to  take 
care  of  General  Babcock  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  offense,  and  we  thought  that  there 
was  where  he  ought  to  be  tried. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opinion  about  the  design  of  this  request  7 — A.  O,  there  were  vari- 
ous conversations ;  if  you  go  to  calling  out  conversations  that  occurred  between  Henderson, 
Eaton,  and  myself,  you  would  go  into  the  middle  of  next  week,  because  we  had  various  sus- 
picions, some  of  them  probably  well  founded,  and  some  of  them  not ;  if  you  will  put  your- 
self in  that  situation,  a  thousand  and  one  things  coming  to  you  every  day,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  statements  being  made  in  newspapers  about  it,  and  this  man  suggesting  and  that 
man  suggesting,  you  can  very  well  judge  that  there  was  not  as  much  good  temper  as  there 
might  be. 

Q.  But  the  final  conclusion  was  that  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to  do,  to  send  the  list  of 

Jour  witnesses  to  Gardner?— A.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  send  it  to  him, and  I 
id  not.  In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  have  sent  it  to  him  without  being  in  contempt  of  the 
court,  by  sending  testimony  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  in  the  next  place,  if  the 
grand  jury  was  going  to  find  a  true  bill  against  Babcock,  I  did  not  propose  that  Asa  Bird 
Gardner  or  anybody  else  should  have  the  looking  over  of  that  testimony  in  court,  and  make 
it  public  to  the  world  before  I  should  try  the  case. 

Q.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  correspondence  about  sending  the  evidence  in  your  posses- 
sion to  Gardner  that  you  visited  Washington  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  in  January. 

Q-  And  it  was  on  that  visit  you  ascertained  from  McFall  what  Everest  would  testify  to 
about  depositing  that  letter  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  ascertained  it  first  through  Bliss  or  Mr.  Bin- 
ford  Wilson  ;  McFall  had  seen  a  notice,  in  a  New  York  paper,  probably,  that  I  would  leave 
Saint  Louis  on  a  certain  day  to  come  to  Washington.  He  had  come  down  from  Philadel- 
phia two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the  time.  Bliss  was  here  at  the  time  and  had  a  con- 
versation— I  think  ho  had  a  conversation— with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  from  this,  and  for  the  first 
time,  I  ascertained  that  Everest  would  testify  to  the  depositing  of  this  letter. 

Q.  Who  is  McFall  T — A.  He  used  to  be  a  gauger ;  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  Mis- 
souri regiment  during  the  war — a  very  good  man  if  it  was  not  for  his  crooked  ways. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General  with  reference  to 
the  evidence  in  these  Saint  Louis  cases  except  the  one  which  occurred  in  November  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  with  him  when  I  was  here  in  January,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  told  him  the 
testimony  of  Grimes,  the  quartermaster  at  Saint  Louis  ;  that  talk  was  at  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's Office.  I  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  him,  nor  did  I  tell  him  anything  about 
Everest's  testimony ;  that  I  desired  to  keep  as  secret  as  I  could,  but  found  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  disclosing  to  the  Attorney-General  your  full  hand  T — A.  No,  sir ;  be 
did  not  ask  me  to  give  him  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation 
coming  up,  I  detailed  to  him  the  fact  that  this  man  had  been  in  secret  correspondence  with 
John  McDonald  after  McDonald's  indictment,  and  after  the  fact  of  his  guilt  was  known  to 
the  President  _  I  told  Mr.  Pierrepont  so.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  done,  and  I 
had  my  suspicions,  and  I  was  almost  willing  to  jnmp  at  any  conclusion  about  being  be- 
trayed here  and  there  and  everywhere,  but  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  that  there  was  a 
man  upon  that  grand  jury  who  disclosed  every  fact  that  was  testified  to  there  in  reference 
to  Babcock.  He  came  here  to  Washington  in  January,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  be  knew  all 
that  occurred  in  the  grand-jury  room  and  made  use  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  E.  W.  Fox,  a  member  of  the  grand  jury.  He  live*  at 
Saint  Louis.  He  was  on  the  grand  jury,  and  he  came  here  is  January,  and  I  am  satisfied 
from  the  information  that  I  got  of  what  he  said  here  that  he  has  been  making  disclosures  of 
everything  that  occurred  before  that  grand  jury. 

Q.  You  refer  to  things  that  he  said  to  the  President  about  you,  do  you  not  f — A.  Yea,  sir ; 
there  was  a  matter  about  me— that  I  understood  he  said  that  I  bad  brow-beaten  the  grand  jury 
into  finding  an  indictment  against  Babcock,  and  had  sworn  myself  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 
The  fact  was  this :  when  the  question  came  before  the  grand  jury  as  to  whether  the  Sylph 
dispatch  was  in  Babcock's  handwriting  I  became  a  little  impatient  and  told  them  that  there 
had  never  been  any  question  about  that ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General both  had  told  me  that  General  Babcock  admitted  the  dispatch ;  and  Fox  asked 
if  I  was  under  oatb,  and  then  I  was  sworn  and  testified  that  I  had  been  so  informed. 
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By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  State  whether  any  of  Fox's  relations  have  received  any  appointments  recently;  and,  if 
so,  where  and  from  whom  ? — A.  Well,  I  see  it  announced  in  the  papers  that  William  C.  Fox, 
who  I  understand  to  be  a  son  of  £.  W.  Fox,  has  been  recently  appointed  to  a  consulship  at 
some  German  state.  Fox  is  a  man  that  was  formerly  a  collector  of  the  port  at  Saint  Louis, 
and  a  smart,  shrewd  fellow  he  is. 

Q.  What  time  in  January  was  Fox  here  ? — A.  He  was  here  whou  I  came  here.  I  cannot 
fix  the  date. 

Q.  It  was  prior  to  that  circular- letter  sent  to  you  T — A.  O,  yes;  that  was  the  2Gth.  I 
think  I  was  here  about  the  12tb. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Does  this  W.  C.  Fox  live  in  Saint  Lonis  t— A.  O,  he  has  been  living  with  E.  W.  Fox. 
Fox  was  here,  and  I  saw  him  when  I  was  here  in  January,  and  talked  with  him.   He  was 
on  the  grand  jury  at  the  time,  and  he  was  on  the  grand  jury  when  the  indictment  was* 
found.    Of  course  he  never  told  me  that  he  had  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  graud  jury. 
I  propose  to  see  about  it  when  I  get  back  to  Saint  Louis. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  know  that  he  represented  these  things  about  what  had  transpired  in 
the  grand-jury  room  concerning  yourself  f— A.  Well,  I  got  that  more  from  the  statement  - 
made  by  the  Attorney-General  than  by  any  one  else.  The  Attorney-General  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  grand  juror,  when  talking  to  me  about  the  matter,  but  said  it  was  a  grand 
juror;  and  the  question  came  up,  what  right  the  grand  juror  had  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  grand-jury  room.  , 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  first  broach  this  subject  of  the  grand  juror  having  spoken 
about  the  testimony  ? — A.  Well,  the  Attorney-General  told  me  since  1  came  here  of  what 
occurred  between  the  President  and  himself  in  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Fox. 

Q.  Please  give  us  that  as  the  Attorney-General  told  it  to  you. — A.  The  Attorney-General 
remarked  to  me  that  there  was  a  grand  juror  here,  and  he  said  he  found  that  so  far  as  any 
information  that  came  to  him  was  concerned,  it  was  known  by  the  President  before  it  was 
known  by  him  ;  that  he  had  gone  over  intending  to  tell  the  President  of  the  statements  I 
had  made  about  Grimes,  and  the  President  volunteered  to  tell  him  about  it,  and  he  spoke  of 
a  grand  juror,  and  I  knew  Fox  had  been  here. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  lie  speak  of  the  grand  juror  ? — A.  He  said  that  a  grand  juror  had  been 
here,  and  that  he  had  understood  that  those  disclosures  about  Grimes's  testimony  were  made 
by  this  grand  juror. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  yon  how  he  derived  that  information  ? — A.  I  think  he  got  it  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Pierrepont  told  you  that  the  President  had  told  him  that  t — A.  Well,  I 
think  that  is  the  way  he  got  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  Mr.  Pierrepont  told  me,  that 
Fox  made  the  statement,  or  some  member  of  the  grand  jury  familiar  with  the  facta,  because 
that  is  just  what  occurred  in  the  grand-jury  room  ;  and  I  think  they  were  trying  to  make  a 
point  against  me,  that  I  was  trying  to  indict  Babcock  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  smut  upon 
the  President  The  trouble  in  Saint  Louis  all  the  time  has  been  from  a  set  of  sell-constituted 
advisers  who  undertake  to  know  more  about  a  man's  business  than  he  does  himself,  and 
who  are  always  running  to  the  President  and  talking  about  an  attempt  being  made  to  throw 
mud  on  him.  Of  course  those  fellows  do  that  for  their  own  purposes.  There  has  been  no 
desire  to  throw  mud  on  anybody,  bnt  there  has  been  a  purpose  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
thing,  and  that  purpose  exists  there  yet. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  Fox  tell  you  what  he  came  to  Washington  fort— A.  O,  no. 

Q-  Do  you  know  what  he  came  here  for  ?— A.  No ;  I  could  not  tell.  He  was  here  at  the 
time  of  the  assembling  of  the  republican  committee. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  committee  f — A.  No ;  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  used  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  republican  State  committee  in  Missouri.  Another  man 
who,  I  think,  has  given  most  of  the  information  is  W.  D.  W.  Barnard,  a  banker  in  Saint 
Louis.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  John  Dent,  who  is  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Grant, 
and  Fox  would  go  and  tell  Barnard,  and  he  would  write  to  the  President.  There  has  been 
a  continual  effort  from  the  first  to  make  a  misunderstanding. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  evidence  of  Grimes  that  was  communicated  by  the  President  f — A.  It 
was  that  General  Babcock  had  written  to  John  McDonald,  under  cover  to  Grimes,  three 
letters,  and  that  Grimes  had  delivered  the  letters  to  McDonald  after  his  (McDonald's)  in- 
dictment. 

Q.  Who  communicated  to  the  President  what  you  expected  to  prove  by  Everest  1 — A. 
That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  no  more  idea  about  it  than  you  have.  I  have 
no  suspicion,  even,  unless  it  happened  in  this  way,  though  McFall  says  that  he  did  not 
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tell :  John  McFall  came  here,  and  the  first  man  that  he  found  here  that  he  knew  was  E. 
W.  Fox,  this  same  man  from  Saint  Louis.  Fox  was  on  the  grand  jury,  and  McFall  had 
been  examined  before  the  grand  jury,  and  they  knew  each  other  very  well ;  and  he  says 
when  he  got  to  Washington  he  met  E.  W.  Fox,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  fouud  Everest ; 
and,  said  he,  "1  told  him  Everest  was  in  the  country ;"  but  he  says  he  did  not  tell  Fox  any- 
thing further.  Now,  whether  McFall  did  tell  Fox  what  he  told  Wilson  that  Everest  could 
prove  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  McFall  had  denied  telling  anybody  what  Everest  would 
say  ? — A.  He  did  deny  telling  anybody  about  Everest  but  Bliss ;  bat  he  says  that  he  did 
tell  Fox  that  Everest  was  in  the  country ;  now,  whether  he  went  further  and  told  him  more, 
so  that  Fox  could  come  up  and  tell  the  President,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  it  transpired  in  the  grand-jury  room  what  Everest  would  testify  to  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
it  was  not  known  to  the  grand  jury,  or  to  me,  until  I  got  to  Washington. 

Q.  You  learned  it  for  the  first  time  from  McFall  7— A.  No ;  for  the  first  time  from  Bliss 
and  Wilson,  who  told  me  what  McFall  had  said  when  he  came  down  bore,  before  I  got 
to  Washington.  No  one  could  have  known  it  in  the  grand-jury  room,  because  there  was 
no  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  tending  to  show  any  such  state  of  fscts,  and  I  never 
dreamed  of  it  until  I  got  here  after  the  adjournment  of  the  grand  jury.  I  saw  it  spoken  of 
in  a  New  York  paper  yesterday  that  there  was  one  letter  that  had  not  been  given  by  the 
Attorney-General,  in  which  he  asked  me  to  send  testimony  to  Washington.  Here  is  a 
letter  written  to  me  on  the  30th  December,  1H75:  "P.  S. — Please  send  me  the  evidence 
before  the  grand  jury  in  the  Babcock  case." 

Q.  You  never  did  send  that  T — A.  No ;  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  him  in  which  I  said  that  the 
stenographer's  notes  had  not  been  written  up ;  that  I  would  send  them  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned. The  reporter  who  had  taken  down  the  evidence  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  I 
sent  the  dispatch,  and  he  had  a  conversation  at  that  time  with  Judge  Pierrepont ;  and  Mr. 
Peddrick,  the  reporter,  whom  I  had  telegraphed  for  to  come  home,  sent  me  a  dispatch 
saying  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney-General 
was  satisfied,  and  Mr.  Peddrick  asked  if  he  could  not  stay  two  or  three  days  longer  in  Wash- 
ington.  He  knew  that  I  wanted  him  to  prepare  the  testimony  from  his  short- band  notes. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside? — A.  He  is  here  at  this  time.  He  is  going  to  reside  at  Chicago 
hereafter.  After  Mr.  Henderson's  removal  a  very  general  impression  prevailed  that  the 
prosecutions  would  break  down,  and  that  his  removal  was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing down  the  prosecutions.  About  that  time  we  got  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  in 
which  he  said  that  these  prosecutions  should  be  vigorously  conducted,  and  so  on  ;  and  after 
consultation  with  Broadhead,  we  thought  that  a  part  of  that  letter  would  be  good  to  publish 
with  the  view  of  letting  those  fellows  understand  that  they  did  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way;  but  I  communicated  with  Judge  Pierrepont,  and  he  said  it  was  not  well  to  publish 
official  correspondence. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  from  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  to  you,  dated  December  30, 
is  the  following  :  "Please  send  me  the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  Babcock  case." 
Did  you  send  that  evidence  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  which 
I  said  that  I  would  have  it  prepared  and  send  it  him  when  I  had  the  short-hand  notes  writ- 
ten up,  or  words  to  that  effect— so  much  as  related  to  Babcock ;  but  the  notes  of  evidence 
taken  in  the  grand-jury  room  have  never  been  written  up  fully.  The  stenographer  is  here 
now  with  his  notes.   I  had  the  testimony  of  Fitsroy  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  in  full. 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  either  in  your  district  or  in  any  other  district,  so  far  as  you  know,  for 
district  attorneys  to  be  required  to  send  the  evidence  to  the  Attorney-General  in  cases  before 
their  respective  district  courts  T — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  requirement  about  it.  I  don' t 
know  what  the  practice  is  in  other  districts,  and  I  have  not  been  district  attorney  long 
enough  in  my  own  district  to  know  what  the  practice  has  been  there  ;  but  I  consulted  with 
the  judge  in  reference  to  sending  news  of  the  indictment  of  Avery.  For  instance,  I  would 
get  dispatches  wanting  to  know.  Mr.  Bristow  would  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Avery 
was  indicted,  with  a  view  of  discharging  him  from  the  Treasury  Department.  I  would  go 
to  the  different  counsel  and  the  judge,  and  ask  them  about  it,  and  the  judge  would  tell  me 
that  he  did  not  see  any  impropriety  in  thus  divulging  the  fact  to  those  who  had  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  prosecutions  as  I  had  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Storrs  here  during  those  visits  in  January  T — A.  I  did  noL  I  never 
met  him  until  he  came  to  Saint  Louis  during  the  trial,  and  I  was  introduced  to  him,  or  intro- 
duced myself,  in  the  Lindell  Hotel,  when  Mr.  Broadhead  and  myself  went  to  call  on  those 
gentlemen  after  they  came  to  Saint  Louis.  There  we  met  Mr.  Storrs  and  Ex-Attorney-Gene- 
ral Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  dated  January 
26,  1876  T — A.  I  did.   Here  it  is. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  you  receive  that  letter  T— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt. 

Q.  Had  you,  as  district  attorney  of  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  or  your  associate 
counsel,  made  any  arrangements  by  which  large  numbers  of  guilty  men  who  had  confessed 
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their  guilt  were  to  be  held  free  from  further  prosecution,  or  was  there  any  ground  for  any 
such  suspicion? — A.  Not  at  all  in  that  district.  I  don't  know  the  business  of  any  other 
district,  but  there  never  was  any  ground  for  that  idea  there. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  not  distinctly  understood  between  yourself  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  well  as  between  you  and  the  Treasury  Department,  that  you  made  no  such 
arrangement  at  all.— A.  My  telegraph  to  Attorney  Qaneral  Pierrepont  shows  that  I  stated 
to  him  that  the  surrender  was  unconditional. 

Q.  The  policy  indicated  to  you  in  October,  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  tho 
Attorney-General  was  not  to  make  any  such  antecedent  arrangements  T—  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr. 
Wilson  was  in  Saint  Louis  at  tbe  time,  and  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Bristow  touching 
these  proposed  confessions  of  guilt. 

Q.  You  had  acted  upon  that  policy  all  the  way  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  informed  the  Attorney-General  by  this  dispatch  that  you  had  so  acted  upon 
it,  and  that  the  surrender  was  unconditional,  as  is  shown  Dy  your  dispatch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  lettor  on  that  subject  that  you  received  from  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Pierrepont  t — A.  I  sealed  it  up  very  carefully  in  another  envelope  and  put  it  away. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  at  the  time  to  publish  the  letter  or  let  any  one 
have  it ;  there  was  no  man  in  my  office,  not  even  my  assistants,  that  saw  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  consider  it  prudent  ? — A.  I  thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
alarm  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be  used,  or  expected  to  be  used,  by  the  Government  in 
other  pTOjecutions,  by  telling  them  that  whatever  they  might  testify  to,  whatever  services 
they  raig'it  render  the  Government  by  way  of  developing  these  frauds,  it  would  in  the  end 
go  as  hard  with  them  as  with  those  who  did  not  confess.  I  did  not  let  any  oue  in  my  office 
see  it,  and  two  or  three  days  after  I  received  the.letter  Mr.  Pulitzer,  a  gentlemen  in  Saint 
Louis,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Saint  Louis  Times,  came  into  my  office  and  handed 
me  a  piece  of  paper,  clipped,  as  he  said,  from  the  Chicago  Zeitung,  a  German  paper,  and 
laughingly  handing  it.  said,  "I  wish  you  would  read  this  slip."  I  took  it,  and  said 
the  only  thing  I  could  read  was  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General  that  appeared  there. 
"  Now,"  he  said  to  me,  "  I  want  to  read  you  the  translation  I  have  made  of  that  letter, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  such  a  letter  in  your  possession."  He  read  the 
translation,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  letter  of  that  character.  I  said  I  had  a  letter  that 
sounded  very  much  like  that  letter.  Said  he,  "  Won't  you  permit  me  to  examine  your  letter 
and  compare  it  with  my  translation,  to  see  whether  the  translation  is  correct  T"  That  I  de- 
dined.  I  said,  "No;  you  cannot  see  any  official  letter  in  my  office."  Then  he  said,  "I  will 
publish  the  letter  anyhow  to-morrow  morning,  whether  you  give  it  to  me  or  not,  and  if  not 
correct,  you  will  have  to  take  it  to  be  correct."  I  said,  "  You  can  publish  what  you  please 
from  other  papers,  but  cannot  get  my  letters ; "  and  sure  enough  they  published  tbe 
letter  next  morning  with  my  name  written  in,  making  it  a  lotter  to  me  instead  of  a  letter 
taken  from  the  Chicago  paper;  and  instead  of  writing  it  as  it  is  here,  "  D.  P.Dyer,  esq.," 
they  prefaced  the  letter  by  the  word  "  Hon.,"  and  in  other  ways  varied  from  the  original. 
That  was  published  in  tbe  Saint  Louis  Times  that  morning  with  my  name  to  it.  I  never 
gave  it  out  to  any  one  nor  let  any  one  see  it,  but  this  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country 
as  my  letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  Attorney-General  thought  I  had  published  that 
orrespondence. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  letter  that  this  man  had  in  German  addressed  T — A.  It  was  not 
addressed  to  any  one.  It  just  said  "  Sir,"  at  the  top  of  it,  without  giving  the  name  of  any 
district  attorney ;  and  he  took  the  letter  and  wrote  my  name  in  on  the  blank,  and  published 
it  as  an  original  paper.  That  has  annoyed  us  considerably.  Mr.  Broadhead  and  myself 
both  went  to  the  Times  office  the  day  of  its  appearance,  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Hutchings, 
and  a  talk  with  Pulitzer  in  the  office.  We  told  Hutchings  that  be  had  made  a  mistake  in 
publishing  the  paper  if  he  desired  to  help  us ;  that  he  was  crippling  us  instead  of  helping 
us ;  and  he  laughed  and  remarked  that  he  was  not  retained  by  the  Government,  and  did  not 
think  he  was  under  any  obligations  to  keep  back  tbe  correspondence  that  passed  between 
the  officers  of  the  Government.  The  next  morning's  Times  had  an  article  rather  excusing 
me  from  making  public  such  a  document. 

Q.  During  the  trial  of  General  Babcock  did  you  have  any  evidence  to  load  you  to  be- 
lieve tbat  any  evidence  in  your  possession,  or  in  possession  of  your  associates,  bad  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  anybody,  or  commuicated  to  the  defense? — A.  Well,  during  the 
entire  trial  we  never  took  them  by  surprise  on  any  point  that  I  recollect  now.  The  first  in- 
timation that  I  had  of  the  testimony  of  Everest  being  known  was  in  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Wilson  in  which  he  informed  me  that  Everest's  testimony  was  pretty  well  known  here  at 
Washington.  Of  course  most  of  these  dispatches,  the  Sylph  dispatch  and  the  dispatch 
signed  "B,"  were  dispatches  that  bad  been  read  in  evidence  in  the  Avery  trial,  upon 
which  Mr.  Henderson  commented  in  his  speech  in  that  case.  Those  are  all  published  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cipher  dispatches  produced  on  that  trial  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  trans- 
lations of  tbe  cipher ;  and  the  court  held  that  they  were  iuadmissible  on  the  ground  that  they 
weie  confidential  communications  between  client  and  counsel. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  key  to  that  cipher!— A.  I  cannot  tell  yon.  It  was  furnished 
here. 
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Q.  How  did  yon  obtain  the  key  f— A.  I  obtained  the  key  through  Mr.  Wilson.  They 
gave  me  a  key  in  the  first  place.  The  translation  by  Mr.  Wilson  came  subsequently.  I 
sent  a  copy  of  the  dispatch  to  Washington,  and  asked  them,  if  they  could  find  an  expert  to 
decipher  them,  to  do  so,  but  Mr.  Storrs  showed  me  a  translation  of  these  dispatches.  He  said  h 
was  perfectly  willing  that  we  should  see  them,  but  did  not  want  to  divulge  the  cipher,  be- 
cause it  was  the  cipher  that  was  used  by  the  Executive,  and  some  important  papers  had  been 
transmitted  in  that  cipher,  but  would  give  me  a  correct  translation,  and  he  did  furnish  them. 
They  were  afterward  found  to  be  substantially  correct.  He  had  a  translation  written  out 
and  handed  it  to  us,  and  when  I  got  the  key  from  here  I  found  them  to  be  substantially 
correct.  Of  course  there  were  words  used  in  the  cipher  that  you  could  not  tell  what  was 
meant.  For  instance,  they  would  use  the  word  "Hamlet;"  you  could  not  tell  who  it 
referred  to  or  what  it  meant. 

By  Mr  Glover: 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  about  what  date  during  the  trial  the  revelation  of  that  cipher  was 
first  made  to  you  by  Mr.  8torre t — A.  It  was  during  the  trial,  but  at  what  time  I  don't 
recollect.  We  had  sent  for  Mr.  Luckey,  and  we  brought  him  there  to  decipher  these  dis- 
patches. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  author  of  these  cipher  dispatches  ? — A.  They  were  dispatches  that 
passed  between  General  Babcock  and  Luckey,  principally.  Luckey  was  at  Saint  Louis  at 
or  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Henderson  made  the  speech  that  exceptions  were  taken  to. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  his  business  in  Saint  Louis  at  that  time? — A.  I  understand  he  wan  there 
as  a  witness  in  the  Avery  case ;  he  was  not  introduced. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Luckey  T— A.  He  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  President. 

Q.  What  official  relation  did  Babcock  sustain  to  the  President  ?— A.  Ho  was  tho  private 
secretary,  and  Luckey  was  in  the  same  office. 

Q.  Then  these  two  gentlemen  were  both  private  secretaries  of  the  President,  and  this 
cipher  was  the  cipher  of  tho  Executive  Mansion  ?— A.  Yes;  as  I  was  informed.  These  dis- 
patches related  to  the  employment  of  Judge  Krum,  about  protecting  him  there,  &c, 
and  it  was  upon  that  ground  that  the  court  excluded  them.  The  point  was  that  they  were 
not  correspondence  between  the  lawyer  and  bis  client,  but  between  two  secretaries,  but  the 
court  held  that  it  was  tantamount  to  correspondence  because  it  related  to  the  same  thing, 
and  be  was  conveying  to  the  client  the  statements  made  by  counsel ;  so  they  were  excluded. 

Q.  If  I  recollect,  those  dispatches  from  Babcock  expressed  considerable  reluctance  to  go 
to  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  O.yes. 

Q.  While  his  dispatch  to  you  expressed  great  anxiety  to  go  there  T — A.  Yes.  A  dis- 
patch went  to  Judge  Krum.  Judge  Krum  telegraphed  him  in  November  to  come  on  and 
protect  himself,  but  he  did  not  come. 

Q.  You  don't  know  by  whom  the  key  to  these  dispatches  was  disclosed  T — A.  No ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  Saint  Louis  or  about  your  office,  during  the  pendency  of  that  trial,  a 
man  named  C.  S.  Bell  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  Bell  did  there. — A.  Bell  came  there  during  the  trial  of  William  O. 
Avery,  and  came  to  my  office  and  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
and  had  been  dismissed.  I  think  that  he  had  some  letters  and  wanted  to  be  re-instated,  and 
wanted  a  position  either  there  or  somewhere  else.  That  was  in  November,  I  think.  He 
brought  to  my  office  a  note  signed  by  William  O.  Avery,  directed  to  Joseph  Fitrroy,  by 
which  he  expected  to  show  me  that  he  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  other  side,  and  that  he  could 
be  made  very  useful  to  the  Government.  He  said  he  was  going  up  to  Jefferson  City,  if  be 
could  not  get  the  letters  from  Fitzroy ;  he  was  going  up  to  see  Joyce,  and  I  think  I  wrote  a 
note  to  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  let  him  see  Joyce.  During  the  time,  the  only 
occurrence  that  I  recollect  now  taking  place  in  the  office  was  that  he  opened  a  drawer  in  my 
desk,  and  a  man  named  Wiseman,  whom  I  had  there  employed,  prevented  him  from  exam- 
ining what  was  in  the  desk.  Bell  replied  that  he  was  only  hunting  a  match  to  light  his 
cigar,  and  bad  no  other  purpose.  In  January,  during  this  trial,  he  came  to  Saiut  Louis, 
and  I  was  put  in  communication  with  him,  and  met  him  the  night  that  he  came  there  at 
the  house  of  Lucien  Eaton,  and  he  went  on  and  told  me  about  what  he  testified  to  here  sub- 
stantially. He  said  that  Mr.  Luckey  and  this  man  were  trying  to  hire  him  to  get  the  testi- 
mony out  of  my  office  and  destroy  it. 

Q.  What  testimony  T — A.  The  documentary  evidence — such  evidence  as  I  might  have 
against  Babcock ;  and  then  he  showed  me  a  cipher  that  he  was  to  use  with  Luckey,  aud  the 
fictitious  names  of  different  individuals  that  were  to  be  mentioned  in  these  dispatches, 
which  he  said  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lnckey ;  and  then  he  had  a  letter  from  a  man 
teamed  A.  C.  Bradley,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Shepherd  ;  so  I  understand.  He  went  on  and 
told  me  about  what  those  fellows  were  going  to  give  him  ;  that  he  went  np  in  January,  and 
had  an  appointment  in  the  Interior  Department ;  in  point  of  fact  he  had  bis  commission 
with  him,  signed  by  Mr.  Chandler ;  but  these  documents  that  he  claimed  to  have  he  did  not 
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have  there  at  that  time.  They  were  in  New  York.  They  afterward  came  by  express,  and 
they  were  afterward  in  my  hands.  We  did  not  nse  him  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  although 
his  statement*  were  very  important  if  they  conld  be  relied  on.  We  thought  we  had  better 
hold  Bell  in  reserve  for  Lackey,  whom  we  expected  the  defense  to  introduce,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  and  our  purpose  was  to  confront  Luckey  with  these  papers,  and  afterward  to  call 
Bell  in  rebuttal.  We  were  keeping  that  pretty  well  concealed.  He  told  substantially  the 
same  story  that  he  told  here  yesterday  that  I  have  seen  published. 

[The  witness  was  shown  the  cipher  published  in  th«  New  York  Horald  of  February  10, 
and  identified  it  as  a  copy  of  the  one  shown  him  by  Bell.] 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  Bell  as  a  man  of  truth  and  veracity  ? — A.  I  don't  know  him  at  all.  I 
w  mid  not  introduce  him,  for  three  reasons.  The  first  was  that  he  did  not  have  his  written 
testimony  there  to  corroborate  him  in  what  he  was  going  to  state.  In  the  second  place,  a 
man  who  would  come  in  and  own  up  on  the  stand  that  he  had  stolen  a  bundle  of  papers  and 
carried  them  np  to  Avery,  I  didn't  think  Buch  a  man  was  a  very  credible  witness  to  convict 
a  man  on.  The  third  reason  was  that  I  thought  the  better  policy  in  that  case  was  to  hold 
him  in  reserve  for  Luckey,  if  they  should  put  him  on  the  stand.  I  was  as  well  satisfied  of 
Lackey's  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  I  was  of  Babcock's,  and  I  thought  if  tbey  introduced 
him,  and  he  was  confronted  with  his  own  pipers,  and  Boll  was  then  brought  in  to  sustain 
the  papers,  he  might  do  some  good. 

By  Mr.  McMahox  : 

Q.  Did  he  claim  to  have  taken  the  papers  from  your  office  < — A.  O,  he  told  me  all  about 
them,  and  went  on  to  describo  the  papers  particularly ;  which  convinced  me  at  once  that 
the  fellow  was  telling  the  truth.  When  he  said, "  I  took  a  bundle  of  papers  out  of  your 
office,"  I  went  on  to  inquire  what  the  papers  were,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  he  had 
really  taken  them.  Said  he,  "I  got  the  letters  written  by  Woodward  and  a  pencil  memo- 
randum in  the  handwriting  of  the  Solicitor,  about  the  testimony  that  could  be  found  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  a  dispatch  for  you  [the  district  attorney]  to  come  to  the  room  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  see  him  at  a  certain  time  about  a  matter  of  business."  As 
soon  as  be  described  the  papers  with  this  particularity  I  became  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
in  there  and  had  got  the  papers.  He  undertook  to  explain  how  he  had  got  them.  He  said 
he  had  just  stepped  up  and  thrown  his  overcoat  over  the  handle  of  papers  lying  on  the  table, 
and  when  he  took  up  the  coat  he  took  op  the  papers  also  and  went  off.  He  said  he  did  not 
keep  them  away  more  than  half  an  hour. 
By  the  CHAIRMAN : 

You  have  said  that  this  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald  is  a  fae  simile  of  the 
cipher  shown  to  you  by  Bell  T — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  tarn  out  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  cipher  dispatches  f — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I 
think  this  was  another  cipher.  I  don't  think  it  was  the  same  cipher  with  which  the  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  between  Luckey  and  Babcock. 

Q.  This  was  the  cipher  between  Luckey  and  Bell  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Bell  was  to  do  this 
wcrk,  and  he  was  to  communicate  by  this  cipher,  but  the  cipher  that  was  used  betweeu  the 
two  secretaries  was,  as  I  was  informed,  and  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  cipher  used  at 
the  Executive  Mansion. 

By  Mr.  McMahok  : 

Q.  Were  you  with  Secretary  Bristow  and  Mr.  Henderson  at  one  time  when  you  left  them 
and  went  over  to  talk  with  the  Attorney-General  at  his  office  t— A.  I  don't  recollect  about 
that.   Mr.  Henderson  and  I  were  here  together  at  one  time. 

Q.  Yon  had  interviews  with  the  Secretary  together ;  you  were  all  together  in  the  Secre- 
tary's room T— A.  O.yes;  we  talked  about  it.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate,  very 
wrong,  very  nnjust  to  everybody,  after  all  the  parties  have  cooled  down,  to  undertake  to 
record  every  little  conversation  that  took -place  between  Mr.  Henderson  and  myself  or  between 
Secretary  Bristow  and  us.  We  were  all  pretty  earnest  about  this  matter,  and  if  there  was 
anything  wrong,  or  that  we  thonght  wrong,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  in  pretty 
strong  terms.   Future  developments  may  explain  a  great  many  of  these  things. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Bristow  leaving  you  at  one  time  and  stating  that  he  would  go 
to  the  President's  to  see  if  Mr.  Pierrepont  had  not  gone  there  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  recol- 
lect anything  of  that. 

Q.  And  of  Mr.  Bristow's  coming  back  and  saying  that  he  had  gone,  and  Mr.  Pierrepont 
was  there  7 — A.  I  don't  recollect  that.  It  might  have  occurred  about  something  else.  I 
don't  think  it  occurred  in  this  connection,  that  he  went  over  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
anything  that  the  Attorney-General  might  do.   I  don't  think  he  did  that. 

Q.  I  would  not  ask  you  the  question  unless  I  had  some  information  of  the  sort.— A.  Well, 
I  don't  recollect  anything  of  the  kind.  He  might  have  gone  to  the  President's,  and  the 
Attorney-General  might  have  been  there,  and  he  might  have  notified  me  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Might  not  that  nave  occurred  at  a  time  just  after  you  had  been  at  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's Office,  and  had  had  an  interview  with  him  f— A.  I  don't  recollect  about  that.  I  don't 
call  to  mind  anything  of  that  sort. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  yon  were  here  in  January,  prior  to  the  letter  of  January  26,  did  the  Attorney- 
Geueral  or  the  President  intimate  to  yon  that  any  representations  had  been  made  to  either  of 
them  that  any  injudicious  arrangement  or  bargain  had  been  made  by  yon  or  your  asso- 
ciates with  any  guilty  or  supposed  guilty  parties  7 — A.  Not  at  all.  There  was  nothing  said 
about  it.   The  first  time  I  heard  anything  about  it  was  in  that  letter. 

Q.  Has  that  letter  of  January  26  ever  been  revoked  f — A.  No.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney-General,  and  I  suppose  you  have  it  there — a  letter  written  to  me  through  General 
Noble.  I  have  looked  for  that  letter  through  this  bundle  and  cannot  find  it,  but  I  can  forward 
it  to  you.  When  the  Babcock  trial  was  over,  and  he  was  acquitted,  the  general  impression 
among  these  whisky  meu  was  that  they  would  make  short  work  of  all  the  other  prosecu- 
tions ;  that  my  head  would  go  off  my  shoulders,  and  that  these  fellows  who  had  been  giving 
testimony  would  be  punished,  while  the  others  would  get  off,  and  of  course  it  created  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  among  the  men  who  had  given  testimony.  I  left  Saint  Louis  snd  went 
up  to  my  old  home  on  some  business,  and  while  I  was  gone  there  General  Noble  repre- 
sented some  of  these  men  who  had  plead  guilty.  Distillers  and  rectifiers  took  alarm  and 
came  to  Washington  and  had  a  talk  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  result  of  it  was  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney-General  to  me,  in  which  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  any 
promises  had  ever  been  made  to  General  Noble's  clients  or  any  one  else  ;  but  if  there  had  been 
any,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  live  up  to  its  promises  in  good  faith.  That  letter 
I  received  through  General  Noble. 

Q.  That  was  after  General  Babcock  was  acquitted? — A.  Yes,  sir:  Mr.  Noble  brought 
the  letter  and  handed  it  to  me.    It  was  an  unsealed  letter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  Babcock  trial  7 — A.  I  don't  know.  When  I  got  back  to 
Saint  Louis  from  Pike  County,  General  Noble  was  in  Washington.  How  long  he  had  been 
hero  I  don't  know,  probably  he  came  back  in  two  or  three  days  after  1  returned,  and  he 
handed  me  this  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  a  letter  that  I  indorsed  very  heartily, 
stating  that  if  there  were  any  promises,  express  or  implied,  made  to  men  for  their  testimony, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  carry  them  out  in  good  faith.  General  Henderson  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  these  men  to  testify  without  giving  them  any  direct  promises, 
and  they  found  that  he  was  gone.  They  had  expected  that  he  would  be  there  at  the  end  to 
take  care  of  them,  but  now  that  they  thought  that  he  was  gone,  and  they  expected  that  I 
would  be  turned  out.  and  they  didn't  know  who  would  come  in — probably  some  man  un- 
friendly— aud  they  feared  that  the  men  convicted  by  the  juries  would  get  the  least  punish- 
ment, and  that  those  who  bad  plead  guilty  would  get  the  hardest.  That  was  what  induced 
General  Noble  to  come  to  Washington. 

[The  witness  here  produces  an  abstract  of  the  indictments  and  convictions  in  the  whisky 
cases  in  Saint  Louis,  stating  to  the  committee  that  there  were  140  indictments  found  while 
he  and  Mr.  Henderson  were  associated  in  the  prosecutions ;  several  of  the  indictments, 
however,  being  against  the  same  individuals  under  different  sections  of  the  law.  The  ab- 
stract is  appended.] 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  ring-men  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  the  time  of  the  circular- 
letter  of  January  26  7 — A.  Joyce  was  tried  in  the  western  district  and  he  was  convicted, 
McDonald  was  tried  at  Saint  Louis  and  he  was  convicted,  Avery  was  tried  at  Saint  Louis 
and  he  was  convicted,  and  McKee  wad  on  trial.  I  think  we  got  through  with  him  on  the 
last  day  of  January.  Megrue  had  not  been  convicted  ;  he  plead  guilty  after  McKee  was 
convicted  ;  that  was  in  February. 

Q.  Was  there  any  prominent  criminal  that  you  were  after,  except  Babcock,  against  whom 
anjr  case  was  then  pending— any  prominent  ring-man  f— A.  There  was  Msguire  ;  there  was 
an  indictment  against  Daniel  W.  Munn,  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  fur  the  Illinois  dis- 
trict ;  that  was  found  November  20. 

Q.  Pending  the  trial  of  Babcock,  was  there  a  man  from  New  York  namrd  Roger  M. 
Sherman  in  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  here  is  the  correspondence  about  him. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Supervisor  Tutton  f — A.  I  never  saw  him  until  he  was  introduced  in 
court  at  Saint  Louis  as  a  witness  for  General  Babcock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  he  came  to  Saint  Louis  7 — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  he  was  there 
several  days  before  he  testified. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  trial  of  the  Pabcoc'c  case  7— A.  I 
■don't  know,  but  I  could  find  out  for  you  from  the  hotel-register. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  suspended  at  this  point. 
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Parties. 


The  United  States  of.  Rudolph  W.  UlrlcL 

The  Mine  t*.  William  R.  Jouett  et  al  

The  Mine  v$.  Alfred  Bsvlg  et  al  

Tbe  Mine  vt.  John  A.  Mead  et  al  

The  lime  vt.  John  McFall  

The  tame  vs.  John  E.  Howard  et  al  

The  Mine  vt.  Louis  K.  Teliermann  et  al. .. 

The  Mine  vt.  William  I.  Bauett  ot  al  

Tbe  lime  vt.  Abljah  M.  Everist  et  al  : 

The  Mine  rt.  Louis  Tenicher  et  al  

The  Mme  r*.  Oordon  B.  Bingham  et  al . . . . 
The  Mme  vs.  J  as.  Busby,  adm'r,  Sec.,  et  al . 
The  Mme  rt.  Jan.  Busby,  adm'r.  Sec,  et  al  . 
The  Mme  vt.  Jan.  Busby,  adm'r,  Sec,  et  al. 

The  Mme  vt.  Gerhard  Beusberg  

The  Mme  vt.  Alfred  Be  via  et  al  

The  same  vt.  John  L.  Bernecker  et  al  


Conduce  G.  Megrue 
John  A.  Joyce  ...... 

George  W.  Fitzroy.. 
J.  G. Chouteau  


Victor  B.  Crop  gey  

Zebulon  Leavenworth  

Henry  {Almstead  

John  T.  Hogue  

B.  P.  Brash  ear  

Const.  Magnire  and  WUllam  McKee 

Daniel  W.  Mann  

Daniel  W.  Mnnn  et  al  


Form. 


Debt  on  distiller's  bond 

8ame  

Same  

Debt  on  ganger's  bond  - 

Same  

Same  

Same  

Same  

Same  

Debt  on  distiller's  bond. 

Same  

Same  

Same  

Sace  

Same  

Same    

Same  


CRIMINAL. 


Bribery  

Violation  of  section  3 16U 

 do  

Violation  of  sections  3324 

3881,3296   

Violation  of  section  3169 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Violation  of  section  5440 
Violation  of  section  3169 
Violation  of  section  5440 


Amonnt 
sued  for. 


$107,000 
27,000 
70,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
50,000 
30,000 
35,000 
35,000 
35,000 
280,000 
63(i,000 
80,000 


Indictment. 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 


....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do   

....do   

....do   

....do  


Washington,  D.  C,  April  3,  1876. 

William  H.  Bliss  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside T — Answer.  In  Saint  Louis. 

(4.  Do  70a  occupy  any  official  position  at  the  present  time  f — A.  I  am  first  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  hare  you  held  that  position  t — A.  Since  November,  1 872. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  8aint  Louis  whisky  trials,  in 
your  official  capacity  as  assistant  district  attorney  T— A.  I  was,  for  the  prosecution. 

Q.  State  whether  you  remember  of  any  request  having  been  made  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States  to  the  district  attorney  to  forward  him  the  evidence  taken  in  any  of 
those  trials,  for  his  inspection,  or  the  evidence  to  be  used  on  any  of  the  trials  ? — A.  I  am  not 
certain  that  a  req  nest  was  made  of  that  kind ;  I  would  not  be  willing  to  swear  whether  there 
was  or  whether  there  was  not ;  I  have  an  impression  that  there  was,  but  my  knowledge  is 
not  derived  from  receiving  any  request  myself,  nor  of  seeing  a  letter  or  telegram  to  that 
effect.  I  have  that  impression,  but  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  derived  from  conversations  in 
tbe  office ;  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  request  having  been  made  to  the  district  attorney  by 
the  Attorney-General  to  send  to  Colonel  Gardner  any  documentary  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  case  of  General  O.  E.  Babcock,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  any  witnesses  whose  tes- 
timony he  might  deem  important  ? — A.  I  remember  such  a  request.  I  received  it  by  tele- 
gram, in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Dyer. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  telegram  directed  ?— A.  It  was  directed  to  D.  P.  Dyer,  district  at- 
torney. He  was  absent  from  the  city,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  opened  it,  as  was  the  custom  in 
such  cases. 

Q.  Look  at  the  telegram  now  shown  you,  [.handing  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  witness,] 
and  say  if  that  is  the  one  to  which  you  refer,  and,  if  so,  make  it  a  part  of  your  answer. 
—A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  is  the  dispatch  that  I  received.  I  presume  tie  date 
is  correct,  although  I  nave  no  distinct  recollection  of  that.    It  reads  as  follows  : 
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"  Washinct      Decemkr  6,  1875. 

"Hon.  D.P.Dyer, 

" United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo,: 
"  The  President  informs  me  tbat  the  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Chicago  next  Thursday ; 
that  General  Babcock  starts  to-night  to  meet  bis  trial ;  tbat  Colonel  Gaidner  is  the  judge- 
advocate,  to  whom,  at  Chicago,  you  will  please  send  any  documentary  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  case,  and  the  names  and  the  residences  of  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  you 
judge  importaut  to  make  the  investigation  thorough.  If  there  is  any  evidence  in  addition 
to  that  sent  me,  please  forward  it,  and  communicate  with  the  judge-advocate  by  messenger, 
or  otherwise,  as  you  may  deem  most  safe,  to  the  end  tbat  this  most  important  inquiry,  which 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  country,  may  be  complete  in  every  respect.  I  repeat  what 
I  have  so  often  said,  tbat  we  wish  no  innocent  man  tarnished  and  no  guilty  one  to  escape. 

"  EDWARDS  P1ERREPONT, 

11  Attorney-  General:' 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  received  that  telegram  instead  of  Mr.  Dyer  f — A.  Colonel 
Dyer  was  not  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  receipt  of  the  telegram  T — A.  I  telcgraped  to  Colonel  Dyer  to 
come. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Colonel  Dyer  comply  with  that  request  T — A.  I  did  not.  I  presume  Colonel 
Dyer  did  not. 

Q.  As  district  attorney  would  you  have  complied  with  it  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  f— A.  Because  tbat  evidence  was  in  our  possession,  having  been  furnished 
under  a  subpoena  duces  tecum.  It  was  properly  under  the  charge  of  the  district  court,  and 
we  could  not  have  sent  it  without  incurring  a  contempt,  I  suppose.  The  evidence  was  vir- 
tually in  the  court.  The  court  permitted  us  to  have  the  use  of  it  in  order  to  prepare  our 
cases.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  was  in  the  court  in  response  to  a  subpotna  duces  tecum. 

Q.  Would  you  have  considered  it  prudent  or  consistent  with  your  duty  as  a  prosecuting 
officer  of  the  Government  to  furnish  evidence  of  which  you  had  knowledge  before  using  it  in 
the  trial  of  the  case  that  you  bad  in  hand  f — A.  I  would  not — that  is,  evidence  which  had 
not  been  already  made  public.    Some  of  this  was  public  already. 

Q.  Was  there  any  of  it  that  was  not  public  and  that  you  were  endeavoring  to  keep  as  quiet 
as  possible  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  it  was  not  public.  No  one  knew  it  so  far  as  I  know,  out- 
side of  our  office,  unless  the  Attorney-General  may  have  known  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  subsequent  trial  of  Babcock  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Pending  any  of  these  whisky  trials  did  you  see  a  man  in  Saint  Louis  named  C.  S.  Bell  ? 
—A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  thero  T — A.  Ostensibly/he  was  there  to  assist  us ;  that  was  my 
understanding,  derived  from  him.  He  told  mo  that  he  wanted  to  help  us  in  the  Babcock 
case. 

Q.  Who  was  on  trial  when  he  made  his  appearance  in  Saint  Louis?— A.  William  0. 
Avery,  formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Q.  Had  Babcock  at  that  time  been  indicted  f — A.  He  had  not. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  did  he  claim  to  be  present  at  Saint  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing you  T — A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  was  working  for  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  he  did  while  there? — A.  I  only  know  what  Colonel 
Dyer  told  me,  that  he  purloined  some  papers  from  his  desk ;  of  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge,  of  course.  He  (Bell)  told  me  that  he  could  get  evidence  in  the  Babcock  case. 
I  say  the  Babcock  case,  but  tbat  is  not  properly  the  term,  because  tbere  was  no  case  then  in 
existence. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  ho  told  you  that  he  could  procure  evidence 
against  Babcock  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  the  pendency  of  any  of  these  trials,  see  in  Saint  Louis  a  man  named 
Roger  M.  Sherman,  of  New  York  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  Mr.  Sherman  came  from  New  York 
during  the  McKee  trial. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  Babcock  trial  commenced  T— A.  The  McKee  trial  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  January :  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  Mr.  Sherman  was  there  at  that  date. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  Saint  Louis  * — A.  I  think  he  left  8aiut  Louis  during  the 
closing  arguments  in  the  Babcock  trial. 

Q.  When  did  the  Babcock  trial  commence,  and  how  long  did  it  continue  T — A.  The  Bab- 
cock trial  commenced  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  and  tbe  jury  were  charged  and  rendered 
their  verdict  on  the  24th  day  of  February.  I  think  Mr.  Sherman  left  some  time  daring  the 
three  or  four  days  prior  to  that  last  date.    I  am  not,  however,  certain  of  that. 

Q.  What  was  his  ostensible  busmen*  in  Saint  Louis  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney-General,  which  was  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel  Dyer,  and  which 
letter  is,  I  think,  before  this  committee,  stating  that  he  came  to  make  some  investigations  in 
Saint  Louis  relative  to  pending  whisky  cases  in  New  York  City.  I  think  be  told  me  him- 
self tbat  that  was  his  errand  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  depositions  while  he  was  in  Saint  Louis  t—  A.  I  was  told  that  he  did ; 
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I  bad  no  part  in  that  matter.  I  think  Mr.  Peddrick  was  detailed  by  Colonel  Dyer  to  assist 
him  in  his  investigations ;  we  were,  of  coarse,  very  busy  at  that  time,  going  right  from  the 
McKee  trial  into  the  Babcock  trial. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Peddrick  f— A.  Mr.  Peddrick  is  an  assistant  in  the  office. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sherman  take  any  part  in  any  way  in  either  of  the  trials  pending  in  Saint 
Louis  while  he  was  there  7 — A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge ;  that  is,  if  you  mean 
whether  he  took  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  interest  in  those  trials  unofficially  t— A.  I  used  to  see  him  in  court 
very  often  during  both  of  the  trials. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  expressing  any  opinions  about  the  trials,  either  one  way  or  the 
other  I — A.  I  think  we  had  some  discussions  about  some  question  of  law  which  came  up, 
but  1  cannot  now  recall  it,  in  which  he  differed  with  me.  I  think  he  also  said  that  ho  did 
not  believe  we  would  ever  get  to  the  jury  in  the  Babcock  case — that  is,  on  points  of  law. 

Q.  Had  a  man  named  Bingham  been  tried  for  complicity  in  the  whisky  frauds  in  Saint 
Louis  f — A.  He  had  not  been  tried ;  he  did  not  stand  trial.  He  was  indicted  and  pleaded 
guilty. 

Q.  He  had  not  been  sentenced  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  has  not  been  sentenced  yet. 

Q.  Had  the  court  made  any  order  or  announcement  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  sen- 
tence would  be  passed  on  Bingham  and  others  who  had  pleaded  guilty  f — A  The  court 
had  stated  that  it  would  sentence  none  of  the  so-called  whisky  ring  until  after  all  had  been 
tried — that  is,  until  all  of  the  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
had  absconded— and  that  all  those  in  custody  and  on  bail  would  not  be  sentenced  until  the 
entire  cases  had  been  disposed  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimation  given  by  you  or  Mr.  Dyer  that  you  would  move  for  sentence 
of  Bingham  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  trial  of  Babcock  were  there  any  letters  from  'a  man  named  Hoag  to  Bingham, 
used  in  evidence  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  behalf ;  the  prosecution  or  defense  ?—  A.  The  defense. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  letters  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Bingham  and  by  whom  t — A. 
I  do  not.  I  learned  that  Mr.  Sherman  obtained  them  and  delivered  them  to  General  Bab- 
cock's  counsel. 

Q.  What  figure  were  those  letters  to  cut,  or  did  they  cut,  in  the  trial  of  Babcock  T — A.  The 
defense  attempted,  by  means  of  those  letters  to  show  that  the  information,  which  they  al- 
leged the  prosecution  charged  General  Babcock  with  having  furnished,  of  the  approach  of 
detectives  to  8aint  Louis,  was  obtained  from  Hoag,  and  therefore  it  would  be  no  use  in  Gen- 
eral Babcock's  furnishing  evidence  of  the  same  facts. 

Q.  Were  those  letters  used  for  that  purpose  on  the  trial  T — A.  They  were  used  upon  that 
theory,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Was  this  man  Bingham  under  conviction  in  any  court  except  at  Saint  Louis,  for  whisky 
frauds  f — A.  I  understand  that  be  is  under  conviction  at  Indianapolis  for  similar  offenses 
committed  in  that  district. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  conduct  of  Sherman  while  he  was  there  to  induce  you  to 
believe  that  he  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Babcock  f 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  make  that  guestion  a  little  more  explicit,  I  will  endeavor  to 
reply  to  it.   Do  you  refer  to  this  matter  of  the  letters  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  anything. 

A.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  General  Babcock  in  that  trial. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  facts  or  circumstances  that  produced  that  conviction  in  your  mind, 
please  state  what  they  were. — A.  The  affair  of  the  letters  was  sufficient  of  itself.  I  saw  him 
with  General  Babcock's  counsel  frequently  walking  to  and  from  the  court-room.  I  cannot 
say  whether  be  ever  expressed  any  opinion  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  How  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Saint  Louis  aid  you  observe  this  familiarity  between  him 
and  the  counsel  for  the  defense  T— A.  I  cannot  locate  the  date,  it  was  probably  all  along  dur- 
ing the  trial.   He  was  there  before  the  Babcock  trial  occurred. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  at  any  time  when  any  conversation  took  place  between  bim  and 
Colonel  Dyer  with  regard  to  his  interference  in  that  matter  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  com- 
munication between  them  was  entirely  by  letter,  that  is  my  impression,  and  I  think  the  let- 
ters are  all  before  your  committee. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  for  the  Attorney-General  to  detail  a  district  attorney  or  an  assistant  district 
attorney  from  one  district  to  pursue  investigations  in  another  in  cases  of  violations  of  the 
internal-revenue  law?— A.  As  to  the  custom,  I  could  not  state  positively;  I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  practice  existing.  Mr.  Sherman,  as  I  understand,  was  detailed  by  George  Bliss, 
who  requested  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Dyer.  He  was  de- 
tailed in  reference  to  New  York  cases. 

Q.  Where  a  district  attorney  in  any  particular  district  desires  an  investigation  shall  be 
instituted  in  another  district  to  aid  him  in  cases  pending  in  ;  his  own  district  for  violation  of 
internal-revenue  law,  to  whom  does  he  regularly  apply  for  the  power  to  do  that  thing — to 
the  Attorney-General,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  to  whom  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  auswer  that  question.  If  the  case  was 
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in  conrt  I  should  suppose  that  the  Attorney-General  was  the  head,  but  if  it  was  simply 
an  internal-revenue  investigation,  that  properly  belongs  to  the  detectives.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  case  of  any  assistant  coming  into  our  district  or  of  any  of  our  assistants  going  into 
any  other  district,  but  I  cannot  say  that  any  necessity  of  that  kind  has  arisen  within  my 
term  of  office.  We  have  never  had  any  depositions  for  use  in  our  court  in  any  revenue 
case  taken  out  of  the  district  since  1  have  been  in  office,  so  that  my  answer  would  hardly 
be  founded  upon  any  knowledge  of  an  existing  custom. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  the  circular- letter  addressed  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  several  district  attorneys  on  the  26th  of  January  last  T — A.  I  never  saw  It  until  after 
I  saw  the  newspaper  copy.  I  afterward  ascertained  that  there  was  such  a  letter. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  bargains  or  understandings  made  between  the  district  attorney 
and  any  person  accused  of  these  whisky  frauds,  to  the  effect  that  the  accused  should  not  be 
punished  on  giving  evidence  t — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  it  or  not  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  district  attorney,  from  the  beginning,  to 
make  no  such  contracts  at  all  and  to  have  no  such  understandings  t  I  refer  to  these  cases. — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  policy  of  our  office. 

Q.  Was  there  any  necessity  whatever  for  any  caution  being  given  to  the  district  attorney, 
or  any  of  his  assistant  or  special  counsel,  not  to  make  any  such  combinations  or  arrange- 
ments  or  promises  to  parties  accused  in  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  from  anything  that 
had  occurred  T — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  was  this  circular-letter  regarded  by  you  and  your  associates  as  to  its  effect  upon 
the  approaching  trial  of  Babcock ;  was  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  assist  the  Government 
in  any  way,  or  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  or  the  Government  ? — A.  I  should  not  have 
regarded  that  it  would  have  aided  us  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Black  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  thought  it  would  rather 
have  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  witnesses. 

The  Witness.  I  am  trying  to  give  a  fair  opinion  upon  that  letter,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 

£"  ve  a  hasty  one.  It  would  not  help  our  cases,  certainly.  It  was  not  calculated  to  help 
em. 

Q.  Who  was  the  special  counsel  employed  by  the  Government  to  assist  Mr.  Dyer  and) 
yourself  in  the  Babcock  trial  f — A.  The  general  special  connsel  for  all  revenue  cases  were 
James  O.  Brodhead  and  Lucien  Eaton  at  that  time  in  the  office.  General  Henderson  was 
not  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  efforts  being  made  by  Mr.  Dyer  or  Mr.  Brodhead  to  have  the 
publication  of  that  letter  suppressed,  or  to  have  the  newspapers  correct  the  probable  impres- 
sion that  it  would  make  upon  the  public  mind,  or  upon  the  mind  of  those  whom  it  was 
desired  to  have  as  witnesses  ?— A.  I  know  that  Colonel  Dyer  never  showed  me  that  letter,  or 
mentioned  it.  I  did  not  know  of  its  existence,  and  it  was  customary  for  him  to  show  me 
everything  that  came.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he  did  not  show  it  to  anybody,  but  locked 
it  up  and  did  not  want  anybody  to  know  it. 

Q.  What  1  mean  is,  after  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  it  appeared  in  the  Saint  Louis 
papers  he  endeavored  to  correct  the  impression  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge ;  I  know  that  he  was  very  much  annoyed  that  it  should  have  been  published,  but 
whether  be  took  any  steps  to  have  it  contradicted  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  see  how  he  could, 
having  it  in  his  possession. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  that  circular-letter,  which  was  written  and  published,  have  the  effect  of  injuring 
the  prosecution  in  the  Babcock  case  in  any  wayf  and  if  so,  state  how.— A.  It  had  no  effect 
that  I  know  of.  There  was  no  evidence  that  we  knew  of  or  expected,  that  was  actually 
suppressed  by  reason  of  that  letter.  In  other  words,  all  the  evidence  that  we  had  or  expected 
was  educed  on  that  trial.    I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  existing  that  was  suppressed. 

Q.  Too  state  that  fact  with  reference  to  your  own  knowledge  t— A.  That  is  all,  of  course. 
It  suppressed  nothing  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  gentlemen 
as  to  their  knowledge,  because  what  one  knew  we  all  knew. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

.  Where  are  the  telegrams  which  were  used  in  the  Babcock  trial  and  offered  in  evidence  f 
.  They  are  in  onr  vault,  in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney.  We  are  waiting  until  these 
motions  lor  new  trials  are  determined,  when  we  will  return  them  to  the  telegraph  companies. 

Q.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Dyer  that  they  were  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  district  court. 
—A.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  I  have  been  away  from  8aint  Louis  for  some  time.  They  are 
either  in  the  court-room  or  in  our  vault ;  but  during  the  trial,  of  course,  we  had  to  have  the 
use  of  them  constantly. 

Q.  State  whether  the  investigation  of  these  whisky  frauds,  from  the  beginning  up  to  the 
trial  of  Avery,  in  which  Mr.  Henderson  figured,  were  not  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
whether  they  did  not  require  very  considerable  labor  for  counsel  to  become  familiar  with 
them.— A.  I  can  very  earnestly  say  that  such  was  the  case. 
Q.  They  required  months  of  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  for  any  counsel  to  step  in  and  take  the  position  vacated  by  General 
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Henderson,  and  prosecute  the  remaining  cases  with  the  same  effect  that  Henderson  himself 
could  have  done  if  he  had  been  continued  f — A.  He  certainly  coald  not  have  had  the  same 
knowledge ;  that  would  have  been  impossible.  General  Henderson  bad  been  in  since  about 
the  first  of  June,  and  that  was  about  the  10th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Sherman  say  was  his  specific  business  at  Saint  Louis  1— A.  I  think  he 
told  me  that  he  came  there  to  take  depositions  with  reference  to  pending  rem  cases  in  his 
district  in  New  York — seizures  of  crooked  whisky  made  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  taking  any  depositions  there  t— A.  I  understood  that  he  did  before 
the  supervisor. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  did  he  take  those  depositions ;  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
the  Babcock  trial  T  Was  it  prior  to  the  Babcock  trial,  or  during  that  time  f — A  I  could  not 
say  that ;  I  should  suppose  it  was  prior,  but  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Peddrick,  I  presume,  could 
tell  you  that,  or  the  records  themselves  will  show. 

Q.  Could  the  force  in  yOur  office  have  taken  those  depositions  upon  the  request  of  the 
district  attorney  at  New  York  7 — A.  That  would  have  depended  upon  their  extent.  We  were 
very  much  occupied— the  McKee  trial  progressing  and  the  Babcock  trial  going  right  on  after- 
ward— in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  and  the  preparation  of  the  other. 

Q.  Was  there  any  application  to  you  to  take  those  depositions  t—A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
heard  of  any. 

By  Mr.  McCrary: 

Q.  How  many  persons  have  been  tried  in  Saint  Louis  for  complicity  in  the  whisky  frauds  T 
— A.  We  have  only  tried  four ;  their  names  are :  John  McDonald,  supervisor ;  William  O. 
Avery,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department ;  William  McKee,  ana  O.  E.  Babcock. 

Q.  Has  any  other  person  been  tried  in  any  other  district  for  complicity  in  the  same  gene- 
ral conspiracy  T—A.  No;  Joyce  was  tried  on  the  conspiracy  in  the  western  district,  but  be 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  leading  members,  if  not  the  leading  member,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Saint  Louis  whisky  ring. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  what  number  of  persons  have  pleaded  guilty  without  trial  f — A.  I  think 
at  least  fifteen  have  entered  pleas  of  guilty,  but,  of  course,  there  is  more  than  one  case 
against  each. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  sentenced  t — A.  None. 

Q.  Is  General  Babcock  the  only  person  who  has  been  acquitted  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  dispatch  from  the  Attorney-General  containing  a  request  to 
transmit  evidence  to  the  military  court.  Was  there  other  correspondence  upon  the  same 
subject  between  your  office  and  the  Attorney-General's  Office  T—A.  Yes,  sir ;  Colonel  Dyer 
must  have  the  papers  in  relation  to  that  matter. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  other  correspondence  ? — A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Look  at  the  printed  document  purporting  to  contain  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
military  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General  Orville  E.  Babcock,  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  state  if  you  recognize  that  as  the  correspond- 
ence on  that  subject. — A  [Examining  the  same.]  In  my  opinion  that  is  the  correspond- 
ence ;  as  to  the  dates,  of  course  I  am  not  certain. 

The  correspondence  is  as  follows : 

[Ex.  Doe.  No.  143.  Fourtyftrarth  Congress,  first  session.  ] 

Letter  from  ike  Attorney-General,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House,  of  the  3d  instant, 
relative  to  the  military  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General  Orville  E.  Babcock. 

March  10,  J  876. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Department  op  Justice, 

Washington,  March  9,  1876. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House,  of  the  3d  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  all  instructions,  orders,  letters,,  telegrams,  or  other  official 
records  and  papers  proceeding  from  or  addressed  to  this  Department  relating  to  the  assem- 
bling or  the  business  of  the  military  court  of  inquiry  called  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
General  0.  E.  Babcock. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney-General. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Sevrtsentatitet. 
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Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  December  2,  1875. 
SIR :  General  Babcock,  on  account  of  the  charges  appearing  against  him  in  the  public 
journals,  has  made  a  formal  demand,  as  an  officer  of  the  Army,  for  a  court  of  inquiry, 
which,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  ordered.  What  is  the  condition  at  Saint 
Louis  f   Answer  at  once. 

EDWARDS  PD2RREPONT, 

Attorney-General. 

D.  P.  Dyer, 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  December  3,  1875. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  Cabinet  to-day  the  question  was  discussed,  and  the  President  has  ordered 
a  court  of  inquiry  upon  the  demand  of  General  Babcock.  It  will  be  convened  immediately, 
at  Chicago,  and  if  the  court  requires  your  aid  in  getting  evidence  against  General  Babcock, 
in  your  possession  or  under  your  control,  you  will  give  every  facility  which  can  promote  a 
thorough  investigation.  This  court  of  inquiry  does  not  restrain  you  in  any  duty  which  the 
law  imposes  upon  you  in  your  official  capacity. 

It  seems  to  be  considered  that  when  an  officer  has  a  grave  charge  publicly  made  against 
him  he  has  a  right  to  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  court  will  be  composed  of  high  officers — 
Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  General  Hancock,  and  General  Terry ;  and  there  will  be  an 
advocate-general. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney-  General. 

D.  P.  Dyer,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


[Telegram.] 

Saint  Louis,  December  3,  ld75. 

To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Attorney-General,  Washington,  D.  C.s 

Your  dispatch  saying  that  General  Babcock,  on  account  of  the  charges  appearing  against 
him  in  the  public  journals,  has  made  a  formal  demand,  as  an  officer  of  the  Army,  for  a 
court  of  inquiry,  was  received  by  me  this  morning.  No  bill  of  indictment  has  been  re- 
turned against  nim  as  yet.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  grand  jury  will  make  a  pre- 
sentment or  not.  Do  you  understand  that  as  a  court  of  inquiry  is  ordered,  that  that  su- 
persedes an  inquiry  before  the  court  here?   Please  give  me  your  views  and  opinion. 

DAVID  P.  DYER, 

District  Attorney. 


[Telegram.  | 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  December  3,  1875. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  : 

Decided  in  Cabinet  to-day  that  a  court  of  inquiry  be  held  immediately  at  Chicago.  See 
■my  letter  by  this  mail.   Does  not  supersede. 
*  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney- General. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1875. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 

The  President  informs  me  that  the  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Chicago  next  Thursday  ; 
that  General  Babcock  starts  to-night  to  meet  his  trial;  that  Colonel  Gardner  is  the  judge  - 
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advocate,  to  whom,  at  Chicago,  yon  will  please  send  any  documentary  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  case,  and  the  names  and  the  residence  of  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  yon  judge  im- 
portant to  make  the  investigation  thorough.  If  there  is  any  evidence  in  addition  to  that 
sent  me,  please  forward  it,  and  communicate  with  the  judge-advocate  by  messenger  or  other- 
wise, as  yon  deem  most  safe,  to  the  end  that  this  important  inquiry,  which  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  country,  may  be  complete  in  every  respect. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  we  wish  no  innocent  man  tarnished,  and  no  guilty 
one  to  escape. 

EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney- General. 


[Telegram] 

Dated  Saint  Louis,  December  9,  1875. 

Received  at  northeast  corner  Fourteenth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  2.24  p.  m. 

To  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Attorney- General,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  grand  jury  to-day  returned  a  true  bill  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  revenue  against 
Orville  E.  Babcock.  I  have  a  dispatch  from  the  judge-advocate  of  the  court  of  iuqutry  at 
Chicago,  asking  for  charges  and  evidence  against  General  Babcock.  I  know  of  nothing 
which  can  be  called  charges  except  this  indictment  and  what  transpired  in  the  legitimate  dis- 
charge of  duty  by  the  attorneys  of  the  Government  in  the  trials  of  John  McDonald  and 
William  0.  Avery.  Shall  I  order  copies  of  the  stenographic  reports  of  those  trials  for  the 
judjre- advocate  t  Is  it  expected  that  documentary  evidence  brought  into  the  district  court 
of  United  States  for  this  district  by  its  process,  and  which  is  constantly  needed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  cases  pending  before  it  and  before  the  circuit  court  of  this  district,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  me  to  Chicago,  beyond  their  jurisdiction  f  I  respectfully  suggest  that  I  have  no 
power  to  do  so  without  contempt  of  this  court.  I  also  suggest  that  the  Government  is  not 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am  sending  to  Chi- 
cago a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  a  capias  for  General  Babcock. 

DAVDD  P.  DYER, 

District  Attorney. 


Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1875. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.: 

Stenograph  report  received.  After  Cabinet  to-day,  full  particulars  by  mail.  I  advised  yon 
at  the  first  that  the  military  court  could  not  supersede  the  criminal  investigation  before  the 
civil  tribunal,  and  yon  cannot  be  required  to  place  any  evidence  out  of  your  control ;  but 
you  can  send  witnesses,  sworn  copies  of  papers,  and  facilitate  the  military  court  in  making 
a  thorough  inquiry,  by  all  the  means  in  your  power  not  inconsistent  with  your  duty  as  United 
States  attorney ;  of  this  you  must  discreetly  judge.  I  cannot  direct  more  specifically  at  this 
distance. 

EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

Attorney-General. 

0.  Did  this  Mr.  Bell  tell  you  who  bad  sent  him  to  Saint  Louis  T— A.  He  did  not  My 
understanding  from  him  was  that  he  was  working  for  himself ;  working,  of  course,  for  a  re- 
ward. I  did  not  anticipate  that  he  was  working  for  nothing. 

Q.  Did  he  seek  to  have  you  employ  him  to  assist  in  getting  evidence  against  General  Bab- 
cock?—A.  No,  sir;  I  conld  not  employ  him,  I  being  subordinate  to  the  district  attorney. 
He  endeavored  to  be  friendly  with  me.  I  will  relate  his  own 'language.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  be  "  solid  "  with  our  office.  That  word  "  solid,"  as  I  understand,  is  a  slang  word 
to  indicate  that  he  wanted  to  be  all  right  and  in  with  us ;  he  said  that  he  conld  help  ns  in 
getting  evidence  against  General  Babcock ;  I  had  no  authority,  of  course,  to  employ  him. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Colonel  Dyer  take  him  into  your  confidence  in  regard  to  the  case  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  think  I  did,  nor  did  I  take  anybody  else,  outside  of 
the  office,  into  my  confidence. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  sent  there,  as  yon  understood  it,  to  take  depositions 
in  regard  to  cases  pending  in  New  York  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  your  office  any  knowledge  of  these  cases  and  of  the  facts,  that  it  was  desirable  to 
prove  on  behalf  of  the  Government  f— A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  ;  we  had  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  George  Bliss  in  the  summer,  I  think,  about  some  forfeiture  cases  relating  to 
whisky  made  in  Saint  Louis,  but  I  cannot  remember  what  it  was.   The  correspondence  it- 
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self  is  on  file  ;  my  impression,  however,  is  that  it  was  with  reference  to  a  desire  that  we  had 
to  get  some  of  the  packages  with  the  fraudulent  stamps  on,  to  use  as  evidence. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  there  were  pending  in  New  York  several  important  suits  with  which 
Mr.  Sherman  as  assistant  d  strict  attorney  was  entirely  familiar,  would  he  not  bave  been 
better  fitted  to  take  that  testimony  in  Saint  Louis  than  any  person  in  your  office  would  have 
beenf — A.  Yes, sir;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  bave  stated  that  you  know  of  no  particular  act  which  Mr.  Sherman  did 
to  assist  General  Babcock  in  the  course  of  that  trial  f — A.  Nothing ;  except  that  letter  af- 
fair. 

Q.  That  you  have  fnlly  explained,  I  think  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  obtain  full  information 
upon  that  point  from  the  correspondence  which  transpired  between  Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr. 
Sherman. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  circular-letter  would  have  done  any  harm  to  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  had  not  been  published  f  I  refer  to  the  letter  of  January  26th  from  the  At- 
torney-General.— A.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  did  do  us  harm.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  said  that ;  I  certainly  have  not  intended  to.  If  it  could  do  any  harm  at  all,  it  could 
only  do  it  by  its  becoming  known  and  interpreted  by  the  witnesses  as  intended  to  dissuade 
them  from  testifying.  Consequently,  if  it  were  not  published  and  not  known  there  would 
be  no  possible  theory  upon  which  it  could  do  any  harm. 

Q.  Would  that  letter  have  made  any  change  in  the  policy  of  your  office  with  regard  to  any 
prosecutions  t— A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  and  construed  as  intended  to  change  your  policy  in  any  degree  t— 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  never  heard  of  the  letter  until  afterward.  Mr. 
Dyer  kept  it  a  profound  secret,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  by  you  when  you  saw  it  as  intended  to  change  the  policy  of  your 
office  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  these  prosecutions  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  It  was  intended  to  change  our  policy  or  method  in  any  respect. 

Q.  Was  there  any  correspondence  with  the  Attorney-General  afterward  with  regard  to 
making  terms  with  persons  who  had  confessed  and  testified  against  others ;  was  there  any 
letter  received  through  General  Noble,  or  in  any  other  way  t — A.  I  think  there  was  a  letter 
brought  by  General  Noble  to  Colonel  Dyer ;  I  cannot  remember  whether  I  saw  it  or  not.  I 
think,  probably,  not.    I  heard  that  there  was  a  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  substance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  that  letter  was 
with  regard  to  parties  who  had  confessed  T— A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question 
positively;  the  letter  will  tell  for  itself ;  my  impression  is  that  that  letter  stated  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Attorney-General  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made. 

By  Mr.  GLdVER : 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Bell  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  into  your  confidence  ?— A.  I  did 
not  say  that. 

O.  Yousaid  that  be  wanted  to  be  "solid"  with  you  t — A.  Hesaidthis:  "  I  want  to  be  solid 
with  your  office."   The  meaning  of  the  word  "  solid  "  I  understand  to  be  "  to  stand  in." 

Q.  Did  he  get  your  confidence  T — A.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  me,  but  my  understanding  was  that  he  wanted  us  to  trust  him  and  let  him  go 
and  do  certain  things,  using  whatever  means  our  official  positions  would  give  him. 

Q.  Did  your  confidence  extend  so  far  as  to  co-operate  with  him  in  that  7 — A.  I  referred 
him  to  Colonel  Dyer.    I  talked  with  him  considerable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Supervisor  Tutton  7— A.  I  never  saw  him  until  he  went  on  the  stand  in 
the  Babcock  case. 


Washington,  D.  C  Jprii  4,  1876. 

John  B.  Henderson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  occupation  ?— Answer.  I  reside  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  practice  law. 

Q.  Were  you  not  employed  as  special  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  so-called  whisky  cases  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  so  employed  f — A  I  think  about  the  1st  of  June ;  it  may  hare 
been  as  late  as  the  8th  of  June ;  not  later  than  that. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  employment  continue  7— A.  I  believe  that  I  was  discharged  the 
10th  or  11th  of  December;  I  think  the  10th. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  labor  performed  by  you 
in  that  investigation  1  —  A.  It  would  be  very  difficult  without  the  report  that  I  made  to  the 
.Attorney-General,  which  I  believe  I  have  with  me.  There  were  found,  while  I  was  acting 
as  special  attorney,  about  ninety-four  different  indictments,  containing,  perhaps,  on  an  aver 
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afire,  five  to  ton  counts  to  each  indictment.  The  indictments  involved  almost  every  section 
of  the  revenue  laws  in  regard  to  distilled  spirits,  and  some  in  regard  to  tobbacco,  snuff,  <fcc. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  defendants ;  I  do  not  mean  different  indi- 
viduals, because  a  great  many  of  those  persons  indicted  were  defendants , in  different  in- 
dictments, indicted  in  several  bills.  There  were  twenty-one  cases  in  rem,  against  property 
that  was  seized,  forfeited  spirits,  distilleries,  and  rectifying  establishments,  involving  a  large 
amount  of  property.  In  these  cases  in  rem,  I  think  some  $300,000  of  property  was  seised 
•and  forfeited  to  the  Government ;  most  of  the  money  has  been  collected  and  covered  into 
the  Treasury.  There  were  fourteen  suits  upon  official  bonds,  and  four  or  five  suits,  I  think 
-four  suits,  involving  penalties.  The  official  bonds  covered  about  $500,000.  Most  of  these 
"bonds  are  regarded  as  good ;  and  evidence  was  procured,  amply  sufficient  and  adequate, 
-we  thought,  to  judgment  upon  the  bonds  for  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty.  The  penalties 
involved,  under  the  revenue  laws,  about  $99,000.  There  were  fifty-five  different  defendants, 
I  see  from  these  memoranda.  While  I  was  a  member  of  the  prosecution  there  were  twenty- 
five  pleas  and  convictions.  Evidence  had  been  prepared  in  all  those  cases,  and  most  of  the 
■evidence  was  already  collated  and  ready  for  trial,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  labor  was  very 
great ;  there  was  an  immense  deal  of  labor  done  during  tbe  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
prosecution. 

Q.  The  fact  at  which  I  wished  to  arrive  was  this,  whether  the  getting  out,  preparing,  and 
-arranging  of  tbe  evidence  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  labor  and  study,  or  whether  it  was 
such  as  a  lawyer  could  ordinarily  accomplish  without  much  effort  f — A.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  sir,  owing  to  the  combination  made  among  the  members  of  the  ring  to  suppress  all 
evidence.  They  had  a  meeting  (the  fact  was  disclosed  afterward  that  they  held  various 
meetings)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  each  other  and  sending  off  any  parties  that  might  be 
suspected  as  doubtful.  They  sent  off  a  man  named  Everest  to  Europe,  who  was  the  last  pay- 
master of  the  ring.  Perhaps  there  were  some  others  that  left  temporarily ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber now ;  but  there  was  a  general  arrangement  among  them  to  perjure  themselves  before 
the  grand  jury,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  the  outer  crust  of  the  ring  ;  it  was 
done  finally,  but  with  much  trouble. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  familiar  with  those  cases  and  their  management  from  the  time  of 
your  employment  up  to  the  time  that  you  were  discharged  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  quite 
familiar  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  devoted  to  them  a  very  considerable  amount  of  care  f  — A.  My  entire  time.  I 
-abandoned  all  other  business  to  my  partner.  After  my  employment,  until  my  removal,  I  do 
not  think  I  spent  ten  days  in  any  other  case  or  cases,  except  the  Government  business.  I 
.knew  it  would  be  a  laborious  service  when  I  undertook  it,  and  I  hesitated  very  long  before 
I  accepted  it. 

Q.  Were  the  Departments  here  in  Washington  and  yourself  and  your  associates  in  those 
prosecutions  at  all  times  in  unison  in  respect  to  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  f— A.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  My  understanding  was  that  I  was  appointed 
-at  the  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  whether  this  be  true  or  not  I  do  not  now 
know,  but  that  was  my  understanding.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  Solicitor  Wilson  called 
at  my  office  in  May,  just  after  the  seizures  in  Saint  Louis,  and  left  his  card.  I  was  then 
-engaged  in  court,  and  when  I  came  in  I  found  the  card.  After  my  lunch  I  went  back  to 
the  court,  and  at  night  I  found  a  letter  from  him,  asking  me  not  to  take  any  fee  on  the  other 
aide,  and  stating  that  he  desired  that  I  should  act  for  tbe  Government.  Solicitor  Wilson 
left  that  evening,  and  I  did  not  see  him  at  all,  and  I  heard  nothing  more  about  it  until  the 
-appointment  came,  and  therefore  I  have  always  acted  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
Treasury  Department  that  requested  my  appointment,  as  the  law  provides.  These  were 
revenue  cases,  and  I  supposed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  felt  great  concern  in  re- 
gard to  their  prosecution,  and  I  rather  looked  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  my 
more  immediate  client  in  the  matter.  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  Attorney-General  would  appoint  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
had  more  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  than  with  the  Attorney-General. 
However,  I  bad  conferences  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  they  were  always  very  pleasant, 
fie  seemed  to  be  earnestly  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  cases. 

Q.  Were  then*  any  facts  or  circumstances  during  the  pendency  of  those  prosecutions 
-which  led  you  to  suspect  that  any  officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  inter- 
fering so  as  to  protect  any  accused  or  suspected  party  from  prosecution  or  conviction  T— A. 
Well,  sir,  that  is  another  question  that  I  scarcely  know  bow  to  answer.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  at  times  about  these  cases.  There  were  charges  made  about  the  time  of  the 
indictment  of  Babcock,  I  think  more  especially  against  me,  that  I  was  an  enemy  of  the 
President,  and  that  possibly  the  indictment  had  been  procured  by  influence  of  mine.  These 
things  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  a  great  many  things  were  stated  in  tbe  papers  to  the 
-effect  that  this  was  a  mere  political  persecution,  and  Mr.  Dyer  was  represented  in  the  news- 
papers ae  a  political  enemy  of  tbe  President.  An  evident  attempt  was  made  to  give  it  a 
political  bearing,  to  show  that  it  was  designed  on  our  part  to  strike  President  Grant,  through 
his  private  secretary ;  all  of  which,  of  course,  was  felt  to  be  a  reflection  upon  ourselves.  I 
-sun  sure  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  no  feeling  of  that  character.  But  when  tbeae 
charges  were  made,  of  course  there  was  more  or  less  feeling  among  us,  and  perhaps  we 
-were  too  ready  to  suspect. 
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Q.  At  what  stage  of  the  proceedings  didfyou  first  discover  facts  leading  70a  to  suspect  the 
complicity  of  any  Government  officer  in  the  frauds  t— A.  As  early  as  August.  Do  you 
mean  Government  officer  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. — A.  O,  much  earlier  than  that.  Mr.  Avery  was  indicted  in  July, 
I  think,  at  the  May  term  of  the  court— I  call  it  the  May  term  of  the  court  because  it  con- 
tinued until  about  the  1st  of  August — perhaps  about  the  30th  of  July.  Mr.  Avery,  who  was 
then  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  was  indicted  at  that  term.  We  felt  confident  of 
his  guilt  or  else  we  would  not  have  caused  his  indictment.  General  Babcock's  complicity,  to  a 
certain  extent,  appeared  before  the  first  grand  jury,  or  rather  it  was  in  possession  of  the  pros- 
ecuting attorneys.  We  had  some  evidence,  but  we  thought  it  insufficient.  I  did,  and  I  ad- 
vised against  the  indictment  then.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  at  this  point  that,  not  believing 
that  my  appointment  authorized  me  to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  I  never  did  appear  there, 
but  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  desire  to  avoid  any  of  toe  responsibility  of  the  indictment  of 
anybody,  for  the  evidence  was  all  laid  before  me,  together  with  the  associate  counsel,  and  no 
indictment  was  found  without  our  full  understanding  of  the  bearing  of  all  the  testimony  in 
the  case.  Colonel  Dyer,  I  think,  never  ventured  an  indictment  without  consulting  us,  un- 
less it  was  a  very  clear  case ;  especially  in  any  case  of  importance,  he  always  submitted  it 
to  Mr.  Eaton  and:  myself  as  special  counsel,  and  noindictment  was  found  without  my  con- 
currence. I  advised  not  only  as  to  the  advisability  but  also  as  to  the  form  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  sections  of  the  law  under  which  to  indict,  and  I  generally  revised  every  indict- 
ment myself. 

Q.  When  was  this  celebrated  "  Sylph  "  dispatch  discovered  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys f — A.  We  had  that  in  July  or  August  last.  It  was  known  to  the  Attorney -General,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  myself. 

Q.  In  July  1 — A.  Yes ;  in  July  or  August — the  first  of  August  or  the  last  of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  that  dispatch  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  the  words 
of  the  dispatch : 

"Washington,  December  13,  1875. 

'«  John  J.  McDonald,  Saint  Louit : 

"I  succeeded.  They  will  not  go.  I  will  write  you. 

"SYLPH." 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  first  evidence  forwarded  to  Washington  for  the  inspection  of  t  he- 
head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  ? — A.  I  cannot  state.  The  Sylph  dispatch  was  found  in 
the  office  here — the  original,  of  course.  It  had  been  deposited  in  the  office  here  and  it  was 
found  by  some  officials  of  the  Government  here.  We  bad  a  copy  at  the  other  end. 
I  cannot  tell  now  what  time  we  discovered  that  such  a  dispatch  as  that  had  been  sent  over 
the  lines,  but  when  we  found  it  out  we  supposed  that  it  was  Avery's  dispatch,  and  I  think, 
that  on  consultation  among  the  attorneys  we  requested  Colonel  Dyer  to  have  the  origi- 
nal obtained  here  at  Washington  by  subpoena.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  so  obtained  and 
turned  over  here  to  Solicitor  Wilson,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  was  examined  here  and  sent 
to  us  at  Saint  Louis.  We  did  not  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  was  when  we  first  got  it. 
At  what  period  of  time  the  first  evidence  was  sent  I  cannot  tell.  If  you  mean  sent  under  a. 
request  from  the  Attorney-General,  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  October.  Colonel  Dyer 
was  on  here  some  time  in  October.  He  came  to  me  one  day  and  informed  me  that  be  was 
going  to  Washington.  I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not  very  well  spare  him  at  that  particular 
moment,  as  Jndge  Miller  was  at  Saint  Louis  and  we  were  trying  motions  to  quash. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  summoned  here  by  the  Attorney-General.  I  asked 
him  why  he  could  not  get  along  by  correspondence,  and  that  it  was  a  very  unsuitable 
moment  for  him  to  leave.  He  stated  to  me  that  the  President  bad  ordered  him  to  come  on — 
I  regarded  it  as  an  order.  I  think  he  showed  me  the  letter,  and  so  I  construed  the  letter, 
and  of  course  gave  my  consent  to  do  the  additional  work  necessary  to  spare  him.  He  came 
on  and  staid  a  very  short  time.  It  was  a  short  time  after  that,  I  think,  that  some  evidence 
was  certified  and  sent  on. 

Q.  Colonel  Dyer  did  not  bring  on  any  of  the  evidence  with  him  1 — A.  I  think  not.  I  can- 
not state  positively  that  he  sent  on  any  evidence  at  all  at  that  time.  This  is  all  hearsay, 
because  you  are  aware  that  the  entire  official  correspondence  passed  between  Colonel  Dyer 
and  the  Department,  and,  not  appearing  before  the  grand  jury,  I  had  no  control  of  the  record 
except  to  read  it  myself. 

Q.  Please  explain  briefly  to  the  committee  the  significance  of  that  "  Sylph  "  dispatch  in 
connection  with  those  frauds.    It  was  used  in  evidence,  was  it  not  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  The  purpose  of  using  it  (whether  it  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose or  not  I  cannot  say)  was  to  show  that  General  Babcock,  or  whoever  sent  the  dis- 
patch, was  aiming  to  give  information  to  McDonald  as  to  the  coming  of  revenue-agents  to 
Saint  Louis,  so  as  to  prevent  a  sudden  descent  upon  the  distilleries  and  to  enable  them  to 
put  their  houses  in  order  before  the  agents  got  there.  That  was  the  construction  given  to 
it  by  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Was  there  talk  at  any  time  between  yourself  and  your  associates  as  to  the  propriety 
of  sending  on  evidence  here  to  the  bead  of  the  Department  of  Justice? — A.  I  think  that  we 
talked  about  it  several  times.   Whether  there  was  any  formal  conference,  I  cannot  say. 
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Q.  Was  it  with  your  approbation  that  the  evidence  was  forwarded  here  and  examined  f — 
A.  I  think  I  was  rather  opposed  to  sending  it ;  anyhow,  I  was  at  a  later  period.  At  first, 
I  was  not. 

Q.  At  what  period  did  yon  object  to  sending  that  testimony  on?— A.  I  think  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  October  or  the  lot  of  November. 

Q.  Were  General  Babcock  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Saint  Loois  daring 
that  fall  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  were  they  there  T— A.  Tbey  were  there  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber.  I  hare  a  letter  before  me  dated  September  24.   They  were  there  then. 

Q»  How  long  did  Babcock  remain  there  at  that  time  f — A.  I  think  about  a  week. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  in  conference  with  any  of  those  accused  parties  while 
be  was  there,  of  yonr  own  knowledge?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  were  discharged  on  the  10th  of  December ;  do  yon  know  why  you  were  dis- 
missed from  that  prosecution  T—  A.  Nothing  except  what  the  dispatches  disclose. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  no  formal  notification  of  yonr  having  been  discharged  from  further 
service  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  never  was  a  communication  sent  to  me  upon  that  subject.  You 
will  observe  that  the  dispatches  were  all  sent  to  Colonel  Dyer.  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  At- 
torney-General in  person  after  the  first  dispatch  notifying  me  that  I  would  not  be  paid  any 
longer  for  my  services. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  you  were  discharged  on  account  of  certain  remarks  that  you  made  in 
arguing  the  Avery  case.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  cause  that  was  alleged  in  the  dispatches. 

Q.  What  were  those  obnoxious  remarks  T — A.  I  never  knew,  sir.  They  were  not  quoted 
to  me.   The  Attorney-General  never  informed  me  what  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  any  report  of  your  remarks  on  that  occasion  with  yon  f — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day  why  I  was  discharged ;  I  have  never  been  informed, 

Q.  I  believe  you  had  not  failed  to  convict  in  any  one  of  your  prosecutions  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  My  own  recollection  of  the  trials  is  that  you  were  unusually  successful.— A.  I  do  not 
know  in  regard  to  that,  sir.  In  many  of  the  cases  we  would  go  to  work  and  prepare  evi- 
dence and  go  down  to  trial,  and  the  parties  would  plead  guilty  on  the  morning  of  the  trial. 
We  had  just  as  much  trouble  to  get  ready  in  the  cases  as  if  they  had  been  tried ;  there  was 
no  labor  avoided  but  the  mere  form  of  a  trial  which  would  have  amounted  to  but  little.  We 
were  not  very  slow  to  inform  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  what  evidence  we  bad.  We  were 
on  good  terms  with  them.  They  were  gentlemen  and  we  very  frankly  told  them  what  the 
evidence  was,  and  their  clients  would  plead  guilty,  but  in  all  cases  tried  there  had  been  con- 
victions, and  in  all  cases  reached  there  had  been  either  a  conviction  or  a  plea  of  guilty. 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  of  your  associates  to  your  knowledge  make  any  promise  to  any  of  the 
accused  parties  that  you  would  not  prosecute  or  insist  on  a  judgment  against  them  in  case 
they  would  testify  for  the  Government  f — A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  and  I  am  sure  that  nobody  did. 
Colonel  Dyer  was  not  present  on  the  morning  that  the  pleas  of  guilty  were  taken  by  the 
distillers  and  rectifiers.  He  was  present  when  some  officials  pleaded  gnilty  subsequently. 
Mr.  Eaton  and  myself  were  present  when  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  plead  guilty,  and  there 
had  never  been  any  pretense  that  any  pledges  or  promises  were  made. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  jury-trials  at  all  in  those  cases  until  you  put  Avery  on  trial  T — A.  O, 
yes ;  Mr.  McDonald  had  been  tried  before  Avery. 

Q.  Were  you  counsel  for  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  Colonel  Dyer  received  a  dis- 
patch from  the  Attorney-General  directing  him  to  forward  the  documentary  evidence  and  the 
names  of  witnesses,  &c,  to  Colonel  Gardiner  T — A.  I  was.  I  had  not  then  been  removed. 
I  was  consulted  about  that  dispatch.   It  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

Q.  On  what  acccount  T— A.  Well,  it  would  be  merely  our  belief— what  passed  between 
ourselves. 

Q.  Of  course  you  understood  that  to  comply  with  that  request  would  lay  you  amenable 


send  the  evidence  that  had  been  procured  by  the  subpoenas  of  the  court. 

Q.  Supposing  that  that  difficulty  had  been  entirely  removed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  propri- 
ety as  prosecuting  officers  for  the  Government,  would  you  have  had  any  difficulty  in  regard 
to  it  7 — A.  Yes ;  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  time  of  peace  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
civil  courts  rather  than  to  the  military  courts  for  the  trial  of  any  offense.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  resort  to  military  courts  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of  peace  I  could  see  no  neces- 
sity at  all  for  a  military  court  at  that  particular  moment,  when  tne  grand  jury  was  in  ses- 
sion investigating  the  case  of  Babcock,  and  when  the  evidence  which  had  been  procured 
there  was  daily  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  other  cases.  A  lew  days  after  that  the  McKee 
and  the  Maguire  cases  had  been  set  for  trial.  I  don't  remember  the  date  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  dispatch  to  us  ordering  the  evidence  to  be  sent  up  to  Chicago,  but  it  was  in  the 
early  days  of  December,  and  it  would  have  deprived  us  of  the  power  of  trying  the  McKee 
and  the  Maguire  cases,  if  we  had  sent  the  evidence  to  Colonel  Gardner.  1  did  not  think  it 
meet  or  proper  that  civil  judicature  should  cease  in  the  presence  of  a  military  court.  I  op- 
posed the  proposition  on  that  ground,  and  our  dispatch,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances  was 
a  little  harsh  to  the  Attorney-General.  I  do  not  know ;  but  we  thought  that  it  was  a  very 
singular  order,  and  we  thought  that  it  had  been  ill-considered  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  mere  question  of  propriety  as  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
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courts,  would  you  have  considered  it  prudent  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  to  have  disclosed  the 
■evidence  peculiarly  within  your  own  knowledge  in  any  other  forum,  so  as  to  put  the  defend- 
ant entirely  in  possession  of  your  hand  ?— A.  Certaiuly  no*,  sir ;  I  thought  it  was  entirely 
wrong,  even  on  that  ground. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Was  that  talked  over  among  you  at  the  time  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  fully,  and  talked 
■over  perhaps  with  feeling  that  I  would  not  like  to  express  now. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  evidence  that  you  had  implicating  Babcock,  did  it  consist  of  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances constituting  a  chain,  or  proof,  or  of  direct  facts  that  could  not  be  countervailed  ?— 
A.  The  chief  testimony  that  we  objected  to  sending,  and  would  have  objected  to  sending 
away  under  any  circumstances,  consists  of  telegrams ;  original  telegrams  which  could  not 
have  been  proved  except  by  the  handwriting  of  the  parties  sending  them.  If  the  originals 
were  lost  the  copies  would  not  be  evidence.  They  were  original  telegrams,  and  we  did  not 
-design  to  lose  possession  of  them.  They  were  not  only  telegrams  important  in  the  investi- 

Sition  of  the  case  against  Babcock,  but  very  important  in  Avery's  case  also,  which  had  not 
en  been  decided  when  this  dispatch  came  from  the  Attorney-General  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber. That  was  the  day  that  I  spoke  in  the  Avery  case,  and  we  did  not  know  bat  there 
would  be  a  new  trial,  and  we  should  need  all  this  testimony  in  the  retrial  of  the  Avery  case, 
whatever  might  be  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  in  the  case  of  General  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  further  attention  to  the  prosecutions  after  your  dismissal  1 — A.  I  did 
not,  sir ;  I  turned  over  all  papers  and  documents  that  I  had  in  the  presence  of  Bluford  Wil- 
son, the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Dyer  and  bis  assistants. 

Q.  Who  was  employed  in  your  stead  ? — A.  James  O.  Brodhead,  of  Saint  Louis. 
■  Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  circular-letter  of  January  26. 
from  the  Attorney-General  ?— A.  That  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say.  I  saw  the  let- 
ter first  in  the  papers,  and  I  did  not  talk  with  the  witnesses  at  all,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  mere  matter  of  inference  of  my  own  as  to  the  effect  produced.  Colonel  Dyer  and 
Mr.  Bliss  and  Colonel  Brodhead  would  be  much  more  competent  to  testify  on  that  sub- 
ject than  I  would  be,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  In  view  of  your  own  great  labor  and  study  in  the  preparation  of  these  cases,  do  you 
think  that  an  attorney  coming  newly  into  the  case  would  be  competent  to  give  that 
attention  to  it  and  to  do  it  that  justice  that  you  could  have  done  with  your  experience  f — 
A.  Well,  I  really  do  not  know  in  regard  to  that.   Colonel  Brodhead  is  a  very  fine  lawyer. 

Q.  Would  his  efficiency  be  as  great  as  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  months  in  the 
•consideration  of  the  case  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  Colonel  Brodhead  as  a 
better  lawyer  than  myself  at  all  times.  He  is  an  older  man  than  I,  and  has  had  more  ex- 
perience at  the  bar  than  myself. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question.  If  he  had  had  the  same  experience  that 
you  have  had,  that  might  be  so ;  but  putting  him  newly  into  these  cases,  could  his  effi- 
ciency be  as  great  as  yours  after  months  of  labor  and  experience  in  them  T — A.  I  can 
answer  that  in  this  way,  by  saying  that  it  is  a  fact  no  better  known  to  me  than  to  you. 
as  a  lawyer,  that  a  man  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  is,  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  better  qualified  to  do  it  justice  than  one  who  is  not. 

a.  Did  you  know  Supervisor  Tutton  T— A.  I  did  not. 
.  You  did  not  meet  or  converse  with  him  in  Saint  Louis  T— A.  I  did  not.  I  read  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  him  a  short  time  after  my  removal,  which  you.  of  coarse, 
read — the  statement  that  was  published  in  vindication  of  the  action  of  the  President  in 
overruling  the  order  transferring  the  supervisors,  in  which  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
that  action,  and  I  believe  be  so  testified  in  the  case  of  Babcock  at  Saint  Louis.  I  never 
knew  him  before  that  time.  I  never  hearS  anything  about  him  until,  perhaps,  during  the 
trial  of  the  Avery  case.  His  name  came  up  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Douglass,  who  testi- 
fied In  that  case.   I  never  bad  heard  bis  name  before. 

By  Mr.  McMahok  : 

Q.  Give  us  in  that  connection  what  Douglass  testified  about  Tutton.— A.  It  was  very 
short.  He  merely  alluded  to  him  as  one  of  the  men  that  he  had  selected  to  go  to  Saint 
Louis  in  the  place  of  McDonald,  Tutton  being  the  supervisor  in  Philadelphia ;  that  he, 
Douglass,  had  hoped  for  very  great  changes  and  reforms  in  the  collection  of  revenue  by 
making  this  transfer,  and  that  had  selected  Tutton,  because  he  had  great  faith  in  him,  to 
go  to  Saint  Louis  in  McDonald's  place,  where  the  Commissioner  supposed  the  greatest 
frauds  existed.  The  Commissioner  seemed  to  have  long  suspected  fraud  at  Saint  Louis, 
and  he  was  trying  for  years,  as  he  testified,  to  get  rid  of  McDonald  and  Joyce. 

Q.  Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  8herman.  who  came  from  New  York  to  Saint 
Louis  T — A.  I  never  saw  him  but  once.  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  the  dinner-table  at  the 
Lindell  Hotel  a  short  time  after  he  came  there.  I  was  about  through  my  dinner  when  he 
came  in  and  took  a  seat,  and  I  left  in  a  few  moments,  and  never  saw  him  afterward. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  visit  to  Washington  during  the  fall  while  you  were  engaged  in  these 
prosecutions  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  here  in  the  latter  days  of  August  last. 
Q.  Were  you  summoned  here  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Colonel  Dyer.  I  had  gone  to  Western  New  York,  near  Auburn,  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  cool  climate,  and  was  very  much  worn  down,  and  Colonel  Dyer  had 
either  come  here  of  his  own  accord  or  had  been  summoned,  and  be  telegraphed  me  to  Western 
New  York  to  meet  him  here  on  a  certain  day  for  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney-General,  and  I  started  from  Auburn ;  and  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  I  met 
Secretary  Bristow,  and  informed  him  that  Colonel  Dyer  had  telegraphed  me  to  come  on,  and 
he  stated  that  he  had  an  interview  arranged  with  Mr.  Dyer,  and  that  the  Attorney -General 
was  then  in  New  York,  and  we  would  all  come  down  to  Washington.  The  next  morning  I 
met  them  at  the  Jersey  City  depot,  and  we  came  down  together.  When  we  got  here  we 
fonnd  Colonel  Dyer,  and  we  had  various  conferences  about  the  cases,  about  the  indictments, 
and  about  the  mode  and  manner  of  prosecuting  them.-  There  was  perfect  accord  between  us 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  that  datef — A.  It  was  between  the  25th  and  the  last  of  August;  I  should 
think  about  the  26th  or  27th  of  August    I  was  here  for  several  days. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  fully  understood  in  your  conferences  what  the  policy  shonld  be  in 
dealing  with  those  that  should  plead  guiltv  ? — A.  No,  sir.  That  question  had  not  arisen.  It 
may  have  been  discussed,  and,  I  think  likely  was ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
state  what  did  occur.  It  became  a  serious  question  very  soon  thereafter,  but  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  we  expected  to  try  all  the  cases.  We  did  not  see  any  breach  made  among 
the  members  of  the  ring,  and  we  supposed  we  would  be  compelled  to  try  the  cases  on  the 
strength  of  outside  evidence,  though  it  was  discussed,  I  think,  as  one  of  the  probabilities. 

Q.  How  was  this  fact,  that  this  had  become  a  serious  question,  communicated  to  Washing- 
ton so  as  to  call  forth  that  dispatch  to  Bluford  Wilsou  ?— A.  It  was  from  a  dispatch  of  ours, 
I  suppose.  I  know  that  the  question  was  discussed  among  ourselves  repeatedly  at  Saint 
Louis. 

O.  Did  you  regard  the  instructions  contained  in  the  circular-letter  as  being  in  consonance 
with  the  instructions  under  which  you  bad  been  previously  acting  ?— A.  Do  you  mean  the 
circular-letter  in  January  T 

Q.  I  mean  the  circular-letter  by  the  Attorney-General — the  letter  which  was  afterward  pub- 
lished, which  you  have  spoken  of,  from  the  Attorney-General,  and  of  having  seen  it  in  the 
newspapers.  Did  you  regard  the  instructions  contained  in  that  circular-letter  as  being  in 
consonance  with  the  instructions  under  which  you  bad  been  previously  acting  f — A.  Well, 
to  answer  that  question  you  must  understand  that  at  the  time  of  the  circular -letter  I  was  not 
acting  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  suppose  you  bad  been  acting  at  that  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment, did  you  regard  the  instructions  therein  contained  as  being  of  the  same  character  as 
those  under  which  you  had  previously  acted? — A.  I  can  simply  state  that  when  I  saw  the 
circular-letter  published,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Attorney-General  had  ever  written  any 
such  letter.   I  believed  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  so  believe  ?   State  in  full.— A.  It  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Give  us  your  opinion — why  did  you  so  believe  f — A.  Well,  I  did  not  see  any  necessity 
for  it,  so  far  as  Saint  Louis  was  concerned.   I  bad  never  heard  anybody  intimate  that  any 
agreement  had  been  made  at  Saint  Louis.   I  could  not  imagine  that  such  a  letter  had  been 
addressed  to  Colonel  Dyer. 
By  Mr.  McMahon: 

Q.  Had  it  been  intimated  in  any  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I 
never  had  seen  such  a  statement.   It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  all  the  newspaper  men 
in  Saint  Louis  that  no  such  terms  had  been  made. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

r  Q.  Your  policy  and  action  had  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  October  12  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  strictly  so. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane; 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  other  reasons  made  you  think  it  was  not  genuine.— A.  Well,  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  got  into  the  papers  without  auy  particular  authority  or 
foundation.  I  have  stated  since  frankly  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  conversation,  that  I 
was  astonished  at  the  letter.  But  that  is  a  bare  opinion,  such  as  any  of  you  gentlemen 
might  form  for  yourselves.  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  it  at  Saint  Louis.  I  had  seen 
some  newspaper  slips  mentioning  something  at  Chicago,  but  I  did  not  see  any  intimation 
anywhere  that  there  was  any  such  thing  at  Saint  Louis.  I  stated  at  my  first  interview  with 
the  Attorney-General  afterward  my  surprise  at  the  letter.  I  have  been  very  frank  with  the 
Attorney-General  always.  Whenever  I  have  condemned  his  course,  I  have  been  frank  to 
tell  him  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  that  his  course  in  writing  snch  a  letter  at  that  time  and  under 
all  the  circumstances,  was  worthy  of  condemnation  f — A.  You  will  excuse  me,  while  I  con- 
demn the  Attorney-General  in  person,  if  I  intimate  that  I  think  that  is  an  improper  ques- 
tion. 
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Q.  Ton  would  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question  f — A.  If  the  committee  so  vote  it,  I 
don't  object  to  answering  any  question  myself.  I  have  an  opinion  about  it,  but  as  it  is  but 
a  bare  opinion,  and  I  might  do  the  Attorney-General  injustice,  I  shall  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion unless  you  gentlemen  insist  upon  it.  If  so,  I  will  answer  anything.  I  have  stated  to 
the  Attorney-General  frankly  that  I  thought  he  committed  a  great  error  in  writing  such  a 
letter.  I  did  in  the  first  interview  I  had  with  him  after  the  letter,  and  I  have  done  it  within 
the  last  few  days. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  effect  was  likely  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  circular-letter  f  How  did  it  strike  you  at  the  time  in  reference  to  the  effect  it  would 
produce  T — A.  It  struck  me  exactly  as  it  would  strike  you.  I  would  say,  of  course,  that 
the  tendency  of  snch  a  letter  as  that  would  be  to  frighten  away  witnesses  and  to  prevent 
their  testifying  frankly  and  freely  in  the  case. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  Babcock  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  upon  the  stand, 
upon  the  trial  of  the  Avery  case  in  Saint  Louis,  and  explaining  the  telegrams. — A.  Mr. 
Luckey  was  there  all  the  time  during  the  Avery  trial,  and  they  were  in  cipher  communica- 
tion all  the  time.  All  those  cipher  telegrams  would  have  been  delivered  to  you  by  Colonel 
Dyer  the  other  day,  if  you  baa  wanted  them,  and  the  translation  of  them.  General  Bab- 
cock was  telegraphed  to  early  in  November  by  bis  attorney,  Judge  Krum,  to  come  aud  vindi- 
cate his  character.   That  was  daring  the  trial  of  the  McDonald  case. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  reply  to  that  was  ?— A.  I  cannot  state  that.  There  were  sev- 
eral telegrams,  but  I  do  not  remember  them.  The  purport  was,  that  be  did  not  desire  to 
come  to  Saint  Louis.  He  desired  to  be  excused,  if  it  could  be  done.  He  did  not  wish  to 
come  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  subsequently  to  that  he  sent  a  telegram  asking  to  be  put  upon  the 
s '.and  ? — A.  He  did  at  the  close  of  the  Avery  case.  That  was  about  the  30th  of  November. 
It  was  after  the  close  of  the  testimony  in  that  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Luckey  was  present  in  the  Avery  case  when  the  testimony  was 
closed  f — A.  I  did  not  see  him  at  all  at  Saint  Louis,  but  I  was  informed  by  the  witnesses 
we  bad  that  he  was  present  all  the  time  during  the  Avery  trial.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was. 
We  got  the  cipher  telegrams  that  passed  between  Mr.  Luckey  at  Saint  Louis  and  Babcock 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  telegram  from  Luckey  to  Babcock.  indicating 
the  close  of  the  testimony  in  the  Avery  case  ?— A.  That  I  don't  remember.  The  reason 
why  I  cannot  recollect  is,  that  the  translation  of  these  telegrams  came  after  I  was  discon- 
nected with  the  cases. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Who  discovered  the  authorship  of  the  "  Sylph"  dispatch  ?— A.  I  did  when  I  first 
saw  it.  The  dispatch  was  sent  to  us.  We  got  a  copy  of  it  at  Saint  Louis,  by  a  nubpana 
duces  tecum.  Ton  know  they  keep  copies  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  where  it  is  received, 
and  the  original  where  it  is  dispatched.  When  we  got  the  copy  we  then  desired  to  get  the 
original  to  see  in  whose  writing  it  was,  but  when  we  got  it  we  sent  back  to  Washington, 
not  knowing  the  handwriting,  to  Wilson,  to  ascertain  whose  handwriting  it  was  in,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  in  Babcock 's  handwriting,  but  some  suspi- 
cion grew  up  that  it  was  in  his  writing,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Attorney- 
General  informed  us  that  they  took  the  dispatch  and  showed  it  to  Babcock,  and  asked  him 
if  it  was  in  his  handwriting,  and  he  said  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  Attorney-General  t — A.  I  think  it  was;  that  is  my  impression ;  I  won't 
be  certain. 

Q.  Then  you  first  learned  that  it  was  Babcock's  dispatch  through  the  Attorney-General  f 
—A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  learned  it  first  through  Mr.  Wilson,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Saint 
Louis  some  time  in  the  summer. 

Q.  You  say  the  tendency  of  the  dispatch  or  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  of  January  26, 
was  to  frighten  off  witnesses  ;  can  you  state  whether  it  did  frighten  off  any  1 — A.  I  cannot. 
That  was  a  mere  opinion.  I  did  not  desire  to  answer  the  question,  but  it  was  so  often  re- 
peated that  I  made  this  answer.   What  effect  it  really  had  I  cannot  state. 


By  Mr.  COCHRANE : 

Q.  When  did  McDonald's  case  commence  ? — A.  It  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
November.   It  was  not  far  from  that,  at  least. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  testimony  in  that  case,  do  von  know  of  any  communi- 
cation with  General  Babcock  upon  the  part  of  any  one,  and  of  any  request  that  be  should 
come  to  8aint  Louis  and  explain  any  matters  connected  with  the  case  t— A.  1  can  simply 
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state  that  I  am  aware  of  a  dispatch  having  passed  over  the  lines.  It  came  to  as,  because  we 
obtained  a  dispatch  by  a  subvaena  duces  tecum. 

Q.  What  was  that  dispatch ;  give  as  the  substance  of  it ;  also  state  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten.— A.  My  i  impression  is  that  it  was  a  dispatch  sent  to  General  Babcock  by  John  M. 
Krum,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  General  Babcock,  as  he  afterward  proved  to.be.  The  sab- 
stance  of  it  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  precisely.  It  requested  him  to  go  'to  8aint  Louis 
and  clear  himself  of  the  charges  that  had  been  made  In  the  testimony  of  some  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

Q.  At  what  point  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  was  that  dispatch  sentf — A.  It  was  about 
the  period  when  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  developed  the  fact  that  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  General  Babcock  was  connected  with  it. 

Q.  How  long  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  for  the  commonwealth  T— A.  My 
impression  is  that  the  dispatch  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  McDonald  trial — as  early 
as  the  17th  or  18th,  or  somewhere  slong  there. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  that  did  the  commonwealth  close  its  case  T— A.  I  should  say 
some  two  or  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Have  you  that  dispatch  ?— A.  No,  sir :  I  have  none  of  the  papers  at  all. 

Q.  Where  is  that  dispatch?— A.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Dyer,  I  presume,  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  district  court. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  dispatches  published  in  the  papers  T  —A.  I  really  cannot  say  ;  I 
apprehend  that  it  was  published,  however. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reply  of  General  Babcock  to  that  dispatch  f — A.  Perjonally,  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  from  having  seen  a  reply  T — A.  I  do  not  think  I  have ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  an  answer  having  been  made  to  that  dispatch  ? — A.  I  understood 
that  an  answer  passed  over  the  line.  It  would  be  mere  hearsay  on  my  part.  I  apprehend 
that  dispatches  of  that  sort  were  obtained,    I  am  pretty  sure  that  there  were. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reply  of  General  Babcock,  or  the  substance  of  it  f — A.  I  cannot  now, 
except  he  desired  not  to  be  brought  to  Saint  Louis.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  was  very  anxious  not  to  be  brought  to  Saint  Louis  7 — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  how  great  bis  anxiety  was,  but  my  impression  was  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  go ;  that  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  going. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 
Q-  Asa  witness  you  mean  of  course ?— A.  Yes, sir. 
By  Mr. Cochrane: 

Q.  Did  General  Babcock  communicate  with  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  any  way  or 
make  any  effort  to  explain  these  charges ;  I  mean  during  the  trial  of  McDonald  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did.  He  did  not  with  me,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  did  with 
any  of  the  others,  or  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  He  did  subsequently,  during  the  trial  of 
Avery.   Babcock  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Dyer  about  the  30th  of  November. 

Q.  What  did  he  telegraph  t — A.  During  the  investigation  of  the  Avery  case,  the  dis- 
patches passing  between  Babcock,  Joyce,  and  McDonald  had  been  read  in  the  trial  of  the 
case  and  had  produced  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  widespread  comment  by  the  papers, 
and  General  Babcock  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Dyer  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  inferred 
from  the  dispatches — the  inferences  that  had  been  drawn  by  the  newspapers  and  also  our 
inferences  in  the  trial  of  the  case — that  he  was  innocent  of  those  charges  and  desired  to  be 
put  upon  the  stand,  according  to  my  remembrance,  to  exculpate  himself. 

Q.  When  did  that  dispatch  reach  Colonel  Dyer;  at  what  point  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Avery  trial  t— A.  My  impression  is,  that  when  Colonel  Dyer  received  the  dispatch,  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  had  been  closed,  but  how  long  it  had  been  closed  I  cannot  now  state. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  had  closed  f — A. 
My  impression  is  that  it  had  closed  on  both  sides ;  there  was  very  little  evidence  offered  in 
defense ;  very  little  indeed ;  perhaps  it  occupied  one  or  two  hours. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  to  introduce  tbe  testimony  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Avery 
case  t— A.  Some  six  or  seven  days.   Six  days  I  should  say. 

§.  Were  the  telegrams  offered  in  evidence  early  in  the  case  T— A.  No,  sir;  not  early. 
.  About  what  period  of  the  case? — A  On  the  29th;  perhaps  some  of  them  had  been 
offered  on  the  28th,  but  the  body  of  them  was  offered  on  the  29th,  and  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers  of  the  30th,  as  I  now  remember.    Some  of  them  had  been  introduced  on 
the  28th. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what,  if  any,  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Dyer  to  General  Babcock  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  t— A.  The  reply  to  him  was  that  the  evidence  in  the  Avery  rase 
was  closed  ;  that  the  next  case  which  would  be  for  trial  was  set  for  the  15th  of  December, 
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allodiDg  to  tbe  McDonald  case  and  the  Maguire  case.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  know  that 
on  the  receipt  of  that  dispatch  by  Colonel  Dyer  the  evidence  was  closed,  because  I  remem- 
ber the  language  of  his  reply ;  that  the  evidence  in  the  Avery  case  was  now  closed  and  tbe 
next  case  to  be  tried  was  on  the  15th  of  December,  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
then  present. 

Q.  Was  the  McKee  case  tried  on  the  15th  of  December  T— A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  When  was  it  tried  T — A.  It  was  tried  about  the  25th  of  January. 

Q.  Before  or  after  the  finding  of  the  indictment  against  Babcock  7— A.  After. 

O.  Between  the  date  of  the  Avery  trial  and  the  finding  of  the  indictment  against  Bab- 
cock, do  you  know  of  any  effort  having  been  made  by  him  to  explain  these  dispatches  by 
personal  interview  with  yourself,  or  with  Colonel  Dyer,  or  any  one  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution ?— A.  I  know  of  none ;  I  had  no  interview  with  him,  and  had  no  correspondence  with 
him. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  none  with  the  other  members  of  the  prosecution  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  come  to  Saint  Louis,  if  you  know,  or  about  what  time  7— A.  I  do 
not  think  General  Babcock  came  to  Saint  Louis  after  his  indictment  until  the  time  of  his 
trial.   My  impression  is  that  he  gave  bond  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  he  in  Saint  Louis  from  the  time  of  the  McDonald  trial  to  the  time  of  his  trial  t— 
A.  I  am  not  sure  of  his  being  there  ;  he  may  have  been.  I  never  saw  him  ;  I  do  not  know 
of  his  having  been  there. 

Q.  State  whether  if  he  had  come  you  would  not  have  been  likely  to  have  known  it.— A. 
Well,  yes ;  I  suppose  I  should  heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  State  whether,  as  you  won  these  cases  and  convicted  these  various  conspirators,  you 
were  in  receipt  of  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  from  the  Attorney -Gen- 
eral that  your  course  was  to  be  commended,  and  were  complimented  by  them  f — A.  Yes ; 
Mr.  Dyer  received  such  ;  the  official  correspondence  was  all  through  Mr.  Dyer. 

Q.  State  whether  these  expressions  of  good  feeling  and  of  compliment  were  tendered  to- 
Mr.  Dyer  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  prosecution  for  the  success  which  attended  their 
efforts. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  such  communication  from  the  Attorney-General  t — A.  I  think 
so,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  these  communications  ? — A.  They  were  complimentary  to 
our  energy,  zeal,  discretion,  &c. 

Q.  State  whether  they  also  intimated  that  you  should  proceed  in  a  like  manner  as  you  had 
been  in  the  prosecution. — A.  I  think  they  generally  wound  up  by  the  expression  that  the 
President  made  in  tbe  preceding  July,  in  the  indorsement  upon  his  letter  from  Long  Branch 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape ;"  that  was  the  general  watch- 
word. 

S.  From  the  time  that  General  Babcock  was  indicted,  all  along  during  the  progress  of  his 
and  until  its  conclusion,  did  you  receive  any  such  complimentary  messages  from  the 
Attorney-General,  or  any  such  assurances  T — A.  You  are  aware  that  the  day  on  which  Gen- 
eral Babcock  was  indicted  I  was  removed  ;  that  is,  the  day  after. 

Q.  I  have  reference  now  from  the  time  it  was  first  mooted  as  to  whether  General  Babcock 
should  or  should  not  be  indicted ;  from  the  time  it  was  probable  that  an  indictment  would  be 
found  against  him,  did  you  receive  such  assurances  from  the  Attorney-General  of  his  desire 
to  aid  you  in  these  prosecutions  and  to  encourage  you  to  press  them  vigorously  as  you  had 
received  before  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  had  any  correspondence. 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  correspondence  officially  with  Mr.  Dyer— whether  any  such  corre- 
spondence was  received,  to  your  knowledge. — A  I  do  not  think  that  General  Babcock's 
name  was  ever  used  much  while  I  was  connected  with  the  prosecution.  General  Babcock 
was  indicted  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  I  think  ;  that  is,  the  indictment  was 
returned ;  the  vote  had  been  taken  on  it,  perhaps,  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe  8th,  and  on  the  10th 
I  was  removed,  so  that  I  never  saw  any  correspondence  between  Mr.  Dyer  and  Attorney- 
General  Pierrepont  specially  in  reference  to  General  Babcock's  case. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  observe  a  marked  difference  in  the  actions  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General T— A.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  state  facts,  and  you  to  draw  conclusions  7 
Q.  I  put  that  question  first,  whether  you  did  not  observe  a  marked  difference  in  the 
actions  of  the  Attorney-General ;  then  I  will  ask  you  to  state  facts.  Did  you  not  observe 
a  marked  difference  in  the  actions  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  was  it  not  with  you  a  sub- 
ject of  comment  T— A.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  I  was  connected  with 
the  case  so  short  a  time  after  this  indictment  was  found,  and  one  thing  that  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  calling  of  the  military  court  at  Chicago  about  the  second  or  third  of  De- 
cember. I  thought  that  was  a  very  strange  proceeding  and  I  think  so  still.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  I  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  that  the  Attorney-General, 
perhaps,  was  inimical  to  any  proceedings  being  taken  in  the  civil  courts  there  against  General 
Babcock,  but  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  that.  That  is  a  mere  conclusion,  perhaps,  in  my 
own  mind,  and  that  conclusion  may  have  been  erroneous. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  the  various  cases  with  which  you  were  connected  prior  to  the 
time  that  it  was  proposed  to  indict  General  Babcock,  were  not  the  parties  prosecuting  tboce  - 
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cases  in  constant  communication  with  the  Attorney-General  f— A.  Yes ;  I  think  Mr.  Dyer 
wag,  as  the  head  of  the  Office. 

Q.  Were  they  not  encouraged,  constantly  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  various  steps 
which  they  took  to  ferret  out  and  punish  these  criminals  7 — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

O.  Did  the  Attorney-General  show  the  same  anxiety  after  the  indictment  of  General  Bab- 
cock,  or  after  the  time  it  was  proposed  to  indict  General  Babcock  T — A.  I  don't  think  the 
Attorney-General  knew  of  any  design  to  indict  General  Babcock  until  the  thing  was  done. 
No  ;  I  will  correct  that  I  don't  think  that  he  had  any  idea  that  we  had  any  dispatches- 
sufficient  to  indict  General  Babcock  before  they  were  read  in  evidence  in  the  Avery  case, 
and  that  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  November.  They  appeared  in  the  papers  on 
the  30th  of  November.  We  had  never  communicated  to  General  Bristow,  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
nor  to  the  Attorney-General,  the  substance  or  the  character  of  those  dispatches.  They  did 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  them — I  mean  the  last  batch  of  dispatches ;  I  do  not  mean 
the  "  Sylph"  dispatches.  We  obtained  them  late  in  November,  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  Avery  trial.  We  got  them  from  the  telegraph  office.  We  did  not  communicate  the  fact. 
I  did  not,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Dyer  did,  until  they  were  read  in  the  case.  Possibly  the 
Attorney-General  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  introduction  of  testimony  of  that  kind  in  the 
Avery  case. 

Q.  Now,  from  that  date  on — from  the  time  that  those  dispatches  were  introduced  and  made- 
public,  did  the  Attorney-General  show  the  same  anxiety  to  prosecute  the  cases  that  he  had 
shown  before  f — A.  I  really  had  no  communication  with  him,  because  a  few  days  after  that 
I  was  removed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  communication  with  Colonel  Dyer  ?— A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
laudatory  dispatches  following  the  Avery  case.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  never  was  shown 
them,  if  any  came. 

Q.  Was  not  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General  to  so  communicate  with 
Colonel  Dyer  a  matter  of  comment  with  you  f  Did  you  not  comment  upon  what  you  deemed 
to  be  a  change  in  his  line  of  action  ? — A.  About  that  I  really  cannot  say.  The  verdict  in 
the  Avery  case  was  rendered  the  night  of  the  3d.  On  Saturday  I  did  not  see  Colonel  Dyer; 
and  Sunday  I  did  not  see  him.  Monday  I  did  see  him  a  few  moments,  but  I  had  no  con- 
versation with  him  at  all.  On  Tuesday  I  was  summoned  to  Mr.  Dyer  to  get  up  a  reply  to 
an  order  by  the  Attorney-General  to  furnish  the  evidence  to  Chicago,  at  the  military  inquiry, 
and  possibly  the  matter  was  talked  over— I  think  probably  it  was — that  it  was  a  strange 
proceeding.  We  did  not  wish  to  put  ourselves  in  contempt  of  the  court,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  put  ourselves  in  contempt  of  the  Attorney-General.  We  were  in  rather  a  delicate 
situation,  and,  as  Colonel  Dyer  said,  we  all  had  a  hand  in  framing  the  dispatch  in  answer 
to  the  Attorney-General.  I  dislike  to  repeat  many  things  that  may  have  been  said  in  our 
conference  at  that  time.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  feeling,  and  I  may  have 
expressed  some  distrust.  Colonel  Dyer  may  have  expressed  some ;  Mr.  Eaton  may  have 
expressed  some.  Possibly  we  said  many  things  which  the  light  of  subsequent  events  ren- 
dered improper;  I  do  not  know.  What  it  was  I  cannot  now  remember.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  were  displeased  with  the  dispatch.  We  did  not  wish  to  send  the  evidence  away ; 
did  not  think  we  had  any  right  to  send  it  away,  and  we  thought  that  it  was  an  extraordinary 
demand ;  still,  however,  we  desired  to  yield  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Were  not  you  and  your  associates  of  the  opinion  that  the  Attorney-General  was  seek- 
ing to  shield  General  Babcock  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  whether  your  opinion  of  it  was 
justified  or  not  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  but  at  that  time  were  not  you  and 
your  associates  in  the  prosecution  of  the  opinion  that  the  Attorney-General  was  seeking  to 
shield  General  Babcock  T — A.  I  would  rather  that  you  would  let  me  state  facts.  I  do  not 
think  really,  with  the  greatest  deference,  that  my  bare  opinion,  based  upon  a  certain  state  of 
facts  ought  to  have  any  more  bearing  than  your  own.  _  I  can  give  yon  the  facts.  I  hope  I 
may  be  excused  from  giving  any  opinion  upon  that  point.  We  were  of  course  startled  and 
very  much  surprised  to  get  the  dispatch  ordering  us  to  send  this  evidence  to  Chicago.  We 
could  not  account  for  it ;  we  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  and  we  thought,  coming  from  a. 
distinguished  lawyer,  that  it  was  at  least  a  strange  proceeding.  We  did  not  see  what  power 
we  had  to  take  the  dispatches  from  the  court.  They  were  in  the  possession  of  the  court  and 
had  been  brought  there  by  the  process  of  the  court,  and  we  could  not  take  them  away  with- 
out contempt  of  court,  and  yet  we  did  not  wish  to  put  ourselves  in  contempt  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  was  our  superior  officer.  Now,  when  you  come  to  my  opinion  about  it,  after 
having  given  you  the  facts  and  stating  that  I  was  very  mnoh  surprised  at  the  order,  I  would 
rather  be  excused  from  giving  my  opinion.  My  opinion  probably  would  not  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  you  gentlemen,  upon  this  state  of  facts. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  As  the  state  of  facts  then  existed  7 — A.  As  they  then  existed.  I  did  not  know,  in  fact, 
what  to  think  of  it ;  that  was  about  the  whole  of  it.   I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  have  serious  suspicions  that  General  Babcock  was  criminally  con- 
nected with  the  whisky  ring  at  8aint  Louis  t — A.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  We  had  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  telegrams  .in  July  or  August  preceding.  The  "  Sylph  "  telegram  had 
coma  to  our  knowledge. 
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Q.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  case  did  you  entertain  serious  suspicion  that  Gen- 
eral Babcock  was  connected  criminally  with  the  whisky  ring  T—  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  had 
made  np  my  mind  at  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  case. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  positively,  but  did  you  have  serious  suspicions  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  ring  1 — A.  The  evidence  in  the  McDonald  case  tended  to  implicate  General  Bab- 
cock.  It  tended  in  that  direction.    It  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  simply  asking-  you  as  to  whether  there*  was  serious  sus- 
picion t—A.  There  were  facts  developed  in  that  case  tending  to  show  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  ring. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  facts  were  communicated  to  the  Attorney  General  t— A 
That  I  cannot  say  positively.  My  impression  is  that  Colonel  Dyer  seut  the  evidence  along 
to  the  Attorney-General  pretty  regularly* 

Q.  You  were  in  constant  communication  with  him.  were  you  not  t— A.  Mr.  Dyer  wa».  I 
never  corresponded  with  him  myself  in  person. 

Q.  Was  there  also  a  correspondence  kept  up  with  Secretary  Bristow  t — A  Yes.   I  think 

80. 

Q.  He  also  was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  matters  pretty  regularly  as  they  oc- 
curred t — A.  I  think  so.  That  was  our  purpose,  to  keep  the  officials  here  posted  in  reference 
to  the  progress  of  these  cases. 

Q.  Then,  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  the  testimony  tending  to  implicate  General  Bab- 
cock which  had  been  delivered  upon  the  McDonald  trial  was  forwarded  to  the  two  officials 
whom  I  have  mentioned  T— A.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  trial,  were  not  the  commnnications 
of  the  Attorney-General  with  you  much  less  frequent  than  they  had  been  previously  f— A 
That  I  cannot  state  positively. 

Q.  State  to  the  best  of  your  recollection.— A.  Many  of  the  dispatches,  I  suppose,  were  not 
shown  to  me  by  Colonel  Dyer.  A  great  many  of  them  were  of  but  little  importance ;  that  is, 
as  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  cases.  I  cared  nothing  about  dispatches  unless 
they  related  specially  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Q.  Were  not  the  communications  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  regard  to  the  work  in  band, 
much  less  frequent  after  the  date  of  the  McDonald  trial  f — A.  That  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively. The  McDonald  trial  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  concluded  on 
the  2v>d. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  comment  with  you  that  the  only  party  from  whom  you  were 
receiving  any  encouragement,  after  the  date  of  the  McDonald  trial,  was  Secretary  Bris- 
tow T— A.  Well,  I  think  Secretary  Bristow  gave  us  pretty  warm  encouragement  to  go 
ahead. 

Q.  And  was  not  he  the  only  one  who  did  t—A.  I  think  he  gave  more  encouragement  than 
any  other  official  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  Attorney-General  having  given  any  after  the  date  of  the  McDon- 
ald trial  t—A.  My  impression  is  that  the  Attorney-General  did  communicate  to  Mr.  Dyer, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Avery  case,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  case  I  do  not 
remember  any  congratulatory  dispatch  from  the  Attorney-General.  I  think  that,  perhaps, 
was  noticed  or  remarked  by  some  of  us,  whether  by  me  or  Colonel  Dyer,  I  do  not  know. 

Q .  And  along  from  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  trial  was  it  not  a  matter  of  comment 
between  you  and  Colonel  Dyer,  that  the  only  party  who  seemed  to  be  giving  you  »nyjwI 
encouragement  and  vigorously  pushing  this  prosecution,  was  Secretary  Bristow  t—A.  Well, 
that  would  be  doing  injustice,  perhaps,  to  the  Attorney-General,  if  I  was  ao  to  answer,  and 
yet  it  may  be  true.  You  will  remember  that  the  Avery  trial  was  concluded  on  the  3d  of 
December.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  a  dispatch  was  received  in  Saint 
Louis — an  infliction  in  my  family  prevented  my  having  any  thing  to  do  with  Colonel  Dyer 
from  that  time,  until  these  dispatches  commenced  coming,  dismissing  me  or  finding  fault 
with  me ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  a  dispatch  arrived  which  complained  that  I,  in  the 
Avery  case,  had  reflected  upon  the  President ;  that,  I  think,  was  the  first  dispatch  shown 
to  me  by  Colonel  Dyer,  or  a  copy  of  it.  The  Attorney-General  requested  Mr.  Dyer  to  hand 
it  to  me,  and  he  had  it  copied  and  delivered  to  me  in  the  court-bouse.  I  think  it  was  the 
first  day  I  had  been  in  the  court-house  after  the  trial  of  the  Avery  case. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  dispatch  you  received  from  the  Attorney-General  ?— A  Yes ;  I 
think  it  was ;  that  is,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  case.  Between  the  4th  and  the 
9th  I  do  not  think  I  saw  any  dispatches  from  the  Attorney-General,  except  the  one  in  re- 
gard to  the  court-martial  at  Chicago ;  that  came  in  the  interim— two  dispatches.  I  think 
that  dispatch  was  dated  about  the  2d  or  3d  of  December,  and  perhaps  it  was  shown 
to  me  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  case. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  trial  up  to  the  date  of  that  dispatch, 
of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  do  you  recollect  of  seeing  any  dispatch  from  the  Attorney- 
General  urging  you  to  vigorously  prosecute  these  suits  7 — A.  I  could  not  point  to  one  now. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  t—A.  They  may  have  occurred,  and  yet,  unless  I  had  the 
official  correspondence  before  me,  I  might  have  forgotten  them.  The  Avery  trial  did  not 
last  more  than  about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  I  had  but  little  time,  having  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  that  trial,  to  examine  official  correspondence ;  and,  possibly,  it  any  was  received  I 
would  not  have  seen  it.   I  was  very  busy  from  morning  until  night,  and  in  fact  late  at  night. 
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Q.  Then  yon  don't  recollect  now  at  all  about  that? — A.  I  could  not  point  to  any ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  state  that  any  has  been  received  t— A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  could  not  state 
that  it  bad  not  been  received.   I  could  not  state  that  it  had  or  had  not. 

Q.  State  if,  from  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  case,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
comment  between  yourself  and  Colonel  Dyer  that  you  were  not  receiving  the  same  en- 
couragement from  the  Attorney-General  that  you  had  been  receiving  prior  to  that  time. — 
A.  It  may  have  been,  and  it  may  not  have  been,  just  at  that  period  of  time. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  any  time  between  the  date  of  the  McDonald  trial,  from  that  time  or 
down,  whether  it  was  not  a  matter  or  frequent  comment  f — A.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
Avery  case  I  do  not  think  that  anything  occurred  to  estrange  the  Attorney-General  from 
us.  If  you  desire  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  think  that  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  light 
of  circumstances  then  surrounding  us,  and  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  understood  from  him 
since,  came  to  the  conclusion,  during  the  introduction  of  the  testimony  in  the  Avery  case, 
that  we  had  gone  out  of  our  way  to  offer  evidence  that  was  not  appropriate  or  competent 
evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Avery.  In  other  words,  that  we  had  introduced  dispatches 
between  Babcock,  McDonald,  and  Joyce,  when  really  Babcock  was  not  on  trial,  and,  in  his 
judgment,  it  did  not  .tend  to  prove  the  issues  in  that  case.  I  think  that  was  about  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  it  was  a  question  in  our  own  minds  as  to  whether  we 
should  introduce  them  or  not — whether  they  would  cut  against  us  or  in  our  favor.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  questionable  proceeding  as  to  whether  evidence  tending  to  show  that  there 
was  more  than  one  party  in  Washington  giving  information  in  Saint  Louis  would  not  injure 
our  case  against  Avery ;  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  deliberate  examination  of 
the  whole  matter,  that  the  evidence  of  those  dispatches  tended  to  prove  the  guilt  of  Avery 
instead  of  acquitting  him.  I  know  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  Colonel  Dyer  and  myself 
that  the  Attorney-General  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which  we  had  prosecuted  the  Avery 
case.  He  was  not  pleased  with  our  proceeding.  What  particular  point  be  objected  to  was 
not  communicated  to  us  at  that  time,  because  there  was  no  correspondence  except  the  cor- 
respondence dismissing  me.  And  now,  if  you  will  turn  back  to  those  dispatches  which  relate 
to  my  removal,  you  will  see  how  I  gathered  the  inference  that  I  now  give :  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General was  displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  conducted  that  case  because  it 
was  a  complaint  made  in  the  Avery  case  that  caused  my  removal.  The  first  dispatch  was 
that  information  bad  reached  Washington  City  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  trial  of  Avery,  I  had 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  attack  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  not  on  trial,  and 
that  Mr.  Dyer  would  please  inform  me  that  I  would  no  longer  be  paid  for  such  services.  I 
then  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Attorney-General  was  offended  at  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  conducted  the  trial  of  Avery,  and  either  from  what  then  impressed  itself  upon 
my  mind  or  from  what  I  afterward  learned,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  thought  that 
the  dispatches  had  been  offered  prematurely,  or  improperly  connecting  General  Babcock  with 
the  matter ;  that  we  need  not  to  have  undertaken  to  offer  the  declarations  and  acts  of 
Babcock  as  a  co-conspirator  in  order  to  convict  Avery.  Now,  how  I  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  I  cannot  tell  you.  A  variety  of  circumstances  operated.  The  dispatches  them- 
selves removing  me,  the  subsequent  talk,  perhaps,  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  with 
General  Bristow  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  may  have  com- 
bined to  produce  this  impression  on  my  mind.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  perhaps  commented  upon  it,  that  the  Attorney-General  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  conducted  the  Avery  trial ;  but  what  particular  thing  was  said 
between  Colonel  Dyer  and  myself,  or  Mr.  Bliss  or  Mr.  Peddrick,  I  cannot  say ;  but  we  came 
to  that  conclusion,  I  think,  pretty  generally,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  or  pleased. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  were  any  comments  made  between  you  and  Colonel  Dyer  as  to  the 
Attorney-General  not  communicating  with  you  as  he  had  previously  done  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  not.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  was  something  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  trial 
that  we  were  not  complimented  for  our  condnct  in  that  case,  and  I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing ever  occurred  until  the  trial  of  Avery  to  produce  any  estrangement  between  the  office 
there  and  General  Pierrepont;  not  earlier  than  the  29th  of  November,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Avery  trial. 

Q.  Between  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  trial  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Avery  trial,  do  . you  remember  of  seeing  dispatches  from  Secretary  Bristow  in  reference  to 
a  vigorous  conduct  of  the  case  f — A.  There  may  have  been  dispatches,  and  yet  I  could  not 
refer  to  one  or  give  the  substance  of  one.  I  can  only  state  in  reference  to  this  as  I  would 
in  reference  to  a  dispatch  from  General  Pierrepont.  My  impression  is  that  dispatches  were 
received,  but  the  substance  of  them  or  the  date  of  them  I  cannot  now  give. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  complimentary  expressions  from  General  Bristow  T— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  case  t— A.  I  think  so,  sir;  that  is  my  impression. 

By  Mr.  McCrar y  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  whisky-fraud  cases  from  the  beginning  or  from  about  the  beginning  T 
— A.  I  think  that  the  seizures  were  made  either  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  May,  and  I  was 
employed  in  the  cases  between  the  1st  and  8th  of  June.  The  distilleries  had  all  been  seized 
ana  also  the  rectifying  houses  in  town.   There  was  a  general  suspension  of  business,  and 
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the  revenue  agents  were  there  working  up  the  cases  in  the  interim,  bat  I  was  not  employed 
regularly  in  the  eases  until  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  Jnne. 

Q.  The  principal  part  of  the  labor  in  preparing  the  eases  and  developing  the  facts  was 
done  after  you  were  employed  t— A.  Almost  entirely  so ;  in  fact,  when  I  was  first  employed 
it  was  a  matter  of  exceeding  doubt  whether  we  would  ever  be  able  to  do  anything. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  your  success  in  the  cases  depended  upon  breaking  the  ring  and 
compelling  some  of  the  conspirators  to  testify  against  the  others  1— A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  purpose  accomplished ;  that  is  to  say,  about  what  time  did 
some  of  the  conspirators  come  in  and  agree  to  testify  against  the  others ;  in  other  words, 
when  was  the  ring  first  broken  T — A.  It  must  have  been  as  late  as  from  the  20th  of  June  to 
the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Was  not  the  testimony  comparatively  easy  after  the  ring  was  broken  and  members  of 
it  began  to  plead  guilty  and  began  to  give  testimony  against  the  others  ?— A.  There  were  no 
pleas  of  guilty.  Nobody  pleaded  guilty  until  October  Following,  but  a  certain  class  of  cases 
became  comparatively  easy  after  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  concluded  to  go  before  the  grand 
jury  and  tell  what  they  knew  about  the  cases.  Some  few  of  them  did  so  at  the  first  session 
of  the  fraud  jury. 

Q.  The  conviction  of  the  principal  conspirators  was  a  comparatively  easy  thing  after  you 


Q.  Was  the  Babcock  case  a  very  complicated  one,  or  one  difficult  to  comprehend  ? — A.  It 
was  rather  a  difficult  case,  because  it  depended  upon  circumstances.  It  depended  very 
largely  upon  the  construction  to  be  given  to  certain  telegraphic  correspondence,  and  that 
construction  had  to  be  obtained  in  the  light  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances ;  therefore, 
every  fact  connected  with  the  conspiracy  from  its  inception  down  to  the  seising  of  the  dis- 
tilleries in  May,  1875,  became  an  important  ingredient  in  construing  those  dispatches.  I 
do  not  know  a  fact  that  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  at  all  that  did  not  become  im- 
portant in  considering  the  meaning  of  those  dispatches,  whether  they  had  a  hidden  meaning 
or  not,  because  the  dispatches  were  possibly  susceptible  of  an  innocent  intention,  and  tbey 
were  quite  susceptible  of  a  guilty  intention.  The  success  or  defeat  of  the  prosecution,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  depended  entirely  upon  the  array  of  circumstances  that  might 
be  brought  in  aid  of  these  dispatches. 

S.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  counsel  who  tried  the  Babcock  case  on  be- 
of  the  Government  did  not  fully  understand  it,  and  thoroughly  present  every  question 
of  law  and  fact  to  the  court  and  jury  f — A.  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  better  to  ask  me  for  the 
facts  even  in  this  case.  When  I  left  the  prosecution  I  turned  over  every  paper  that  was  in 
my  possession  to  Colonel  Dyer  in  person. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  an  opinion,  if  you  think  that  is  one.  Did  you  at  the  time 
of  General  Babcoek's  trial  have  knowledge  of  any  fact  or  any  evidence,  or  have  any  in- 
formation in  relation  to  that  case  which  was  not  equally  well  known  to  the  counsel  who 
tried  it  1 — A  I  retained  no  fact ;  I  turned  over  everything  that  I  had  to  Colonel  Dyer. 

Q.  How  many  connsel  were  employed  in  the  Babcock  trial  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  were  tbey  T — A  Col.  D.  P.Dyer,  the  regular  district  attorney,  James 
O.  Brodhead,  Washington  F.  Peddrick,  William  H.  Bliss,  and  Lucien  Eaton.  Eaton  and 
Brodhead  were  special  counsel,  Mr.  Brodhead  having  succeeded  me.  Mr.  Peddrick  and 
Mr.  Bliss  were  regular  assistants  of  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  Which  of  them  had  been  in  these  cases  from  the  beginning,  or  from  the  time  that  yon 
were  first  employed  in  them  f— A  They  had  all  been  in  them  except  Mr.  Brodhead,  who 
succeeded  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  character  and  standing  as  a  lawyer  of  Col.  James  0. 
Brodhead,  who  was  appointed  to  take  your  place  f — A  He  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Was  any  other  person  appointed,  or  requested  to  take  your  place,  before  Colonel 
Brodhead's  appointment  t — A.  My  impression  is  that  Samuel  T.  Glover  was  applied  to 
by  the  district  attorney,  and  possibly  under  a  dispatch  from  Washington.  About  that 
particular  fact  I  do  not  now  remember,  but  I  do  know  that  he  called  upon  Mr.  Glover  to 
take  my  place,  and  I  supposed  that  was  done  under  orders  from  here. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Glover's  standing  in  the  profession  ? — A  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
better  lawyer  in  the  United  States  than  Samuel  T.  Glover  to-day. 

Q.  Were  Colonel  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Glover  in  sympathy  with  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  politically  f— A  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  construction  of  the  "  Sylph  "  dispatch  which  was  placed  upon  it 
by  the  prosecution.  Will  you  give  the  explanation  which  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  de- 
fense in  the  Babcock  trial,  if  you  know  what  it  was  f— A  I  never  heard  any.  I  do 
not  remember  of  any  explanation  being  given,  except  the  mere  general  impression  to  he 
produced  that  it  applied  to  somebody  else  than  revenue  agents,  but  I  do  not  remember  axy 
specific  fact  that  was  proved  going  to  show  that  any  particular  parties  were  prevented 
from  going  unless  it  were  revenue  agents.  I  was  not  in  the  trial,  and  therefore  I  would 
have  to  speak  with  somo  caution  about  a  thing  of  that  sort 

Q.  I  supposed  of  course  that  you  would,  with  regard  both  to  the  theory  of  the  prose- 
eition  and  the  other  fact — A  The  reason  I  spoke  of  that   was  that  that  dispatch 
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was  long  in  my  hands  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  prosecution,  and  inasmuch  as  I  ad- 
vised an  indictment  partially  upon  the  strength  of  that  dispatch,  I  was  the  more  ready  to 
give  the  construction  which  the  prosecution  had.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  any  particular 
construction  that  I  myself  had.  Certainly,  however,  that  was  tbe  theory  upon  which  the 
prosecution  advised  the  indictment,  that  that  dispatch  could  not  be  explained  except  on 
one  theory. 

Q.  That  dispatch  was  in  evidence  in  the  Babcock  case,  was  it  not  t— A.  Yes ;  together 
with  numerous  others. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  and  Colonel  Dyer  objected  to  turning  over  any  evidence  to  the 
military  court  t— A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  Attorney-General  of  your  reasons  for  objecting  f — A.  I  think  we 
did.  We  sent  a  dispatch  to  him,  which  I  think  is  in  evidence  here.  That  dispatch  was 
gotten  up  with  a  good  deal  of  care. 

Q.  Did  not.  the  Attorney-General,  in  response  to  that  dispatch,  submit  the  whole  matter 
to  Colonel  Dyer's  discretion  f— -A.  I  think  he  did,  substantially.  He  at  least  informed 
Colonel  Dyer  that  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would  send  original  dispatches,  or  pot  him- 
self in  contempt  of  the  court  at  Saint  Louis,  or  that  he  would  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  prosecution  of  these  men  in  the  civil  courts. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  the  original  order  or  dispatch  as  requiring  you  to  transfer  the 
original  documents,  and  as  virtually  superseding,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  trial  in 
the  civil  courts  ? — A.  I  did.  Colonel  Dyer  asked  the  question  directly,  I  think,  of  the  At- 
torney-General whether  it  was  intended  to  supersede  it.  That  was  the  construction  which 
Colonel  Dyer  nut  upon  the  dispatch  when  he  first  received  it  I  think  he  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Attorney-General  wished  him  to  stop  all  proceedings  at  Saint  Louis 
in  the  civil  courts  for  the  time  being  against  General  Babcock. 

Q.  You  say  he  asked  the  Attorney-General  whether  such  was  his  purpose  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  of  the  Attorney-General  7 — A.  I  think  he  very  distinctly  replied 
that  it  was  not  his  purpose.  That  was  the  substance  of  it.  Not  having  the  dispatch  now 
before  me  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Was  not  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  first  dispatch  of  the 
Attorney-General  largely  based  upon  the  construction  you  gave  to  it  which  would  require 
tbe  transmission  to  the  military  court  of  the  original  papers  so  as  to  supersede  your  proceed- 
ings in  the  civil  courts  7— A.  Yes ;  if  the  testimony  had  been  sent  to  Chicago  which  bore 
upon  the  Babcock  case,  and  all  witnesses  had  been  sent,  it  would  have  taken  every  witness 
from  Saint  Louis  that  we  were  daily  using  in  .the  prosecution  of  other  cases,  because  the 
conspiracy  which  had  to  be  established  in  each  case  was  proved  always  by  the  same  wit- 
nesses, no  matter  who  was  tried.  If  those  witnesses  went  to  Chicago,  of  course  it  stopped 
all  proceedings  before  the  grand  jury  at  Saint  Louis,  and  stopped  also  all  proceedings  be- 
fore the  court  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  it  likewise  took  dispatches  away,  which  dispatches, 
if  not  directly  inculpating  certain  parties,  at  least  constituted  the  declarations  and  acts  of  co- 
conspirators, and  they  were  necessary  in  every  case.  Therefore  it  would  have  stopped  all 
proceedings  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  of  the  Attorney-General's  order  was  somewhat  modified,  was  it 
not,  when  you  learned  that  it  was  intended  only  to  require  you  to  place  such  evidence  be- 
fore the  military  court  as  you  could  place  there  without  interfering  with  the  other  trial  7— 
A.  Yes ;  I  modified  my  opinion  after  he  modified  his  order,  but  a  modification  of  the  order 
was  an  absolute  necessity,  for  we  positively  refused  to  stand  it.  We  intended  to  stand  on 
that  policy  ;  in  other  words,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  be  removed  upon  that  ground  if 
it  became  necessary.  We  did  not  court  a  removal,  but  we  resolved  not  to  send  the  evidence 
away. 

S.  Had  von  any  evidence  at  that  time  against  General  Babcock  which  had  not  been  made 
lie  in  the  course  of  preceding  trials  7 — A.  Yes ;  some  few  dispatches  and  some  declara- 
tions of  co-conspirators  which  have  never  yet  been  made  public.  They  were  not  admitted. 
The  declarations  of  co-conspirators  were  not  admitted  in  the  Babcock  case. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Had  they  been  admitted  in  tbe  Avery  case  f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  ask  for  them  in 
the  Avery  case. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Was  that  evidence  which  you  state  was  not  made  public  known  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral at  that  time  f — A.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  In  October  Mr.  Dyer  had  come  here, 
and  the  Attorney- General,  as  I  understood,  had  ordered  him  to  forward  the  testimony  in  the 
Babcock  case  to  him.  When  Mr.  Dyer  sent  it,  or  in  what  parcels  he  sent  it,  and  how  often 
he  sent  it,  or  what  particular  evidence  he  sent,  I  am  utterly  unable  now  to  say,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  I  paid  any  attention  to  that  part  of  our  duties  there,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Colonel  Dyer  sent  the  evidence  along  at  different  times,  and  toward  the  close  be 
did  not  send  it  any  faster  than  he  could  help.  I  think  it  was  the  policy  of  the  office  not  to 
be  very  liberal  In  furnishing  it.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  Attorney-General  ordered  him  to  send  the  evidence  t— A.  I  should 
state  that  that  was  merely  upon  the  report  that  Colonel  Dyer  gave  to  me  and  what  be  testi- 
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fied  to  here.  Colonel  Dyer  was  ordered  here  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  remained  here  a 
short  time  in  October,  1675,  and  anon  his  return  he  informed  me  that  the  Attorney -General 
requested  him  to  forward  the  evidence  that  might  be  developed  against  General  Babcock,  I 
did  not  know  then  for  what  purpose,  nor  do  I  now. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  suggestion  was  first  made  by  the  Attorney-General  or  by 
Colonel  Dyer  as  to  sending  the  evidence  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  My  impression  is  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Dyer  suggested  it  to  the  Attorney-General,  but  it  was  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  Attorney-General  wanted  to  know  of  Colonel  Dyer  whether  it  was  our  pur- 
pose to  indict  upon  the.  evidence  which  we  then  had. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Indict  whom  7 — A.  General  Babcock.  I  think  that  Colonel  Dyer  informed  me  that  be 
informed  the  Attorney-General  that  there  was  more  evidence  than  that  which  he  had  yet 
seen,  and  further  along  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  came  up  that  Colonel  Dyer  felt  that 
perhaps  his  conduct  would  be  a  little  hampered  there  should  the  evidence  disclosed  be  suffi- 
cient in  his  judgment  to  indict,  provided  the  Attorney-General  should  not  agree  with  him, 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  Colonel  Dyer  did  send  the  evidence  here  to  let  the  Attorney-General 
decide  for  himself;  but  I  think  the  Attorney-General,  as  I  understood  in  that  conversation, 
refused  to  take  the  responsibility  here,  but  still  desired  that  the  evidence  should  be  sent  for- 
ward. Perhaps  that  was  as  a  mere  matter  of  cariosity  to  know  whether  our  purpose  was  to 
indict  General  Babcock  upon  what  he  regarded  as  insufficient  evidence  or  not  I  don't 
know  that.  I  never  could  understand  why  this  was  done,  not  that  I  doubted  the  right  of 
the  Attorney-General  to  be  possessed  of  evidence  of  that  sort ;  but  still  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  properly  left  to  the  attorneys  who  were  specially  in  charge  of  the  cases  there,  and 
perhaps  my  conclusion  was  more  or  less  drawn  from  the  fact  that  I  knew  we  were  very  cau-. 
tious  and  never  intended  to  indict  anybody  of  whose  guilt  there  was  any  doubt. 

Q.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  circular-letter,  as  it  is  called,  of  January  26.  I  be- 
lieve you  stated  that  when  you  first  saw  it  in  the  newspapers  you  did  not  believe  that  the 
Attorney-General  had  written  it  ? — A.  I  doubted  it ;  I  doubted  its  genuineness. 

Q.  You  supposed  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Dyer.  It  purported 
to  be  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Dyer  alone  in  the  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  had  no  knowledge  that  it  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Hazleton,  at 
Milwaukee,  with  directions  to  send  a  cony  to  the  district  attorneys  at  Saint  Louis  and 
Chicago  t— A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  it  published  in  the  Saint  Louis  Times  as  a  letter  addressed 
to  Colonel  Dyer.  Perhaps  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  state  my  reasons  for  doubting  the  gen- 
uineness of  a  letter  of  that  sort  addressed  to  Mr.  Dyer.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  I  never 
had  up  to  that  moment  an  intimation  that  at  Saint  Louis  there  had  been  any  improper  agree- 
ment made  with  these  gentlemen  pleading  guilty.  I  had  seen  an  intimation  from  Chicago 
a  few  days  before,  bat  I  had  seen  none  at  Milwaukee  and  none  at  Saint  Louis. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  had  seen  it  announced  in  the  papers  at  Chicago  a  few  days  before  the  appearance 
of  the  letter  f — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago  to  the  effect  that  an 
agreement  had  been  made  by  certain  distillers  and  rectifiers  there,  that  if  they  would  plead 
guilty  and  implicate  certain  political  parties  they  would  have  their  offenses  compounded  or 
would  be  pardoned.  I  saw  that  statement  a  few  days  before  the  Attorney-General's  letter 
was  published,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  at  Saint  Louis,  and  did  not  suppose 
that  anybody  charged  it. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  And  supposing  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Dyer,  and  to  him  alone,  and 
knowing  that  there  was  no  gronnd  for  any  such  thing  at  Saint  Louis,  yon  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  be  a  forgery  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  or  do  you  know  now,  what  representation  had  been  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Attorney-General  to  induce  the  writing  of  that  letter ;  that  is,  as  to  the  state 
of  things  At  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  or  Saint  Louis  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Attorney-General  has 
told  me  in  the  last  few  days. 

Q.  But  you  knew  nothing  at  that  time  and  know  nothing  now  of  your  own  knowledge 
as  to  those  representations  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  that  letter  based,  in  part, 
upon  the  belief  that  the  letter  had  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Attorney-General,  or 
with  his  consent  7 — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  letter  itself, 
even  as  an  official  document,  so  far  as  Saint  Louis  was  concerned ;  and  if  there  had  been  a 
necessity  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  altogether  improper  to  publish  it  just  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  would  have  affected  my  judgment  very  much— the  mere  fact  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  that  it  was  written  as  a  secret  and  confidential  communication  and 
based  upon  representations  from  responsible  sources  to  the  effect  that  there  was  danger 
that  improper  bargains  were  to  be  made  with  criminals,  and  merely  as  a  caution  against 
such  things,  would  it  not  have  greatly  modified  your  opinion?— A  Very  much.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  entirely  removed  all  feeling  about  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  dispatch  came  from  General  Babcock  asking  to  be  heard 
in  the  Avery  case — asking  to  be  allowed  to  testify  in  that  case  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was 
about  the  30th  of  November,  either  the  30th  or  1st  of  December. 

Q.  The  answer  of  Colonel  Dyer,  I  believe,  was  that  the  Avery  case  had  been  closed,  and 
that  the  next  case  was  set  down  for  the  date  which  yon  mentioned  7 — A.  Yes ;  the  15th  of 
December. 

Q.  Between  the  time  that  Colonel  Dyer  sent  that  dispatch  and  the  15th  of  December,  was 
Babcock  indicted  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  before  the  trial  of  the  first  case  succeeding  the  Aveiy  case,  he  had  been  indicted 
himself  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  indictment  was  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  I  think.  It 
was  determined  on  in  the  grand-jury  room  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  December. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many  questions  as  to  the  change  in  the  tone  of  corre- 
spondence between  your  office  and  the  Attorney-General's  Office  after  the  development  of 
the  charges  against  Babcock.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  correspondence  is  all  on  nle  in  the 
office  of  the  district  attorney,  and  if  it  will  show  for  itself  whether  there  was  any  change  7— 
A.  My  impression  is  that  it  is. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  your  removal.  You  understood,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  based  upon 
your  speech  in  the  Avery  case  f — A.  The  dispatch  stated  that  in  the  speech  in  the  Avery 
case  I  had  attacked  the  President  or  had  reflected  upon  the  President.  It  was  something 
to  that  effect 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  affidavit  of  James  Holland,  stating  that  he  was  the  stenogra- 
pher who  reported  your  speech  in  that  case.— A.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Holland  reported  it.  I 
am  not  sure  which  one  of  the  reporters  was  there.  It  was,  however,  some  member  of  that 
firm. 

Q.  He  gives,  in  this  affidavit,  certain  extracts  from  that  speech,  which,  he  states,  contains 
all  that  you  said  in  relation  to  the  President  Please  look  it  over  and  state  whether,  accord- 
ing to  your  recollection,  it  is  correct  t— A.  That  is  a  thing  I  have  never  done  yet  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  read  a  speech  of  mine  a  second  time.  I  have  never  reviewed  or  revised 
or  looked  over  this  speech.  It  was  extemporaneous.  Mr.  Holland  is  a  good  reporter,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  reported  it  correctly.  If  it  is  under  his  affidavit  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  correct 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  state  from  memory,  by  looking  over  this  report,  what  you  did 
eay  f — A.  I  doubt  it.  The  speech  was  an  extemporaneous  one  entirely,  based  on  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  I  see  here  that  I  have  said,  "  What  right  has  the  President  to  interfere 
with  the  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T"  The  evidence 
subsequently  did  show  that  he  interfered  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  did  not 
know  it  at  that  time.  The  interference,  I  thought  at  the  time,  was  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  I  did  qualify  it  in  my  speech.  It  was  subsequently  developed 
that  he  did  overrule  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  I  known  the  fact 
while  I  was  speaking  in  the  Avery  case,  I  should  have  made  my  remarks  a  great  deal 
stronger. 

The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Holland  is  as  follows  : 

United  States  op  America. 

Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  ss  : 

James  Holland,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Walbridge,  Holland 
&  Brown,  and  that  he  reported  stenographically  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  William  O.  Avery ;  that 
the  foregoing  are  true  transcripts  of  all  that  was  said  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  that  speech  touch- 
ing the  President  and  his  action,  and  that  the  same  is  literally  correct,  and  that  he  was  offi- 
cially employed  to  report  for  the  United  States  the  proceedings  of  that  case. 

JAMES  HOLLAND. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  December  7,  1875. 

•  'T.  D.  TOWN8END, 
United  States  Commissioner  Circuit  Court  Eastern  District  of  Missouri. 

EXTRACT  FROM  SPEECH. 

M  This  is  the  blot  upon  our  Government  that  it  is  possible  for  such  things  to  exist.  They 
could  not  exist  in  England,  France,  or  any  other  civilized  government,  but  are  peculiar  to 
our  boasted  Republic.  It  is  party,  party,  party  that  damns  our  country,  and  he  who  has 
the  nerve  to  resist  the  behests  of  party  is  worthy  of  more  credit  than  the  bravest  of  old  Roman 
soldiers.  Under  the  name  of  party  every  fraud  and  infamy  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
is  perpetrated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  time  is  coming  when  a  man  who  has 
the  imperious  force  of  character  to  resist  the  dictates  of  party  will  be  looked  up  to  as  a  hero. 
But  we  may  go  to  the  bottom,  corruption  may  feast  in  all  our  institutions,  and  our  nation 
may  decay  and  fall  before  we  learn  this  great  truth.  I  respect  party  when  it  is  composed  of 
honest  men,  organized  for  honest  purposes ;  but  when  it  is  composed  of  men  banded  together 
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to  perpetrate  frauds  upon  the  Government,  or  to  serve  the  personal  ends  of  it*  leader,  then 
away  with  it.  I'll  none  of  it.  Let  republicans  and  democrats  all  take  hold  and  join  in  the 
support  of  principles  which  will  serve  to  secure  the  best  results  to  our  Government,  which 
will  give  dignity  and  stability  to  our  nation,  and  which  will  inure  to  common  benefit ;  and 
never  let  us  be  led  astray  so  far  as  to  make  one  officer  of  our  Government  be  subservient  to 
another.  What  business  had  Babcock  to  go  to  Douglass  f  He  is  put  there  for  what  our* 
pose  f  To  watch  the  revenues  of  the  country,  to  collect  them  honestly,  and  see  that  they 
are  honestly  paid  out  That  is  his  whole  duty.  What  business  has  Babcock  with  it  T  What 
business  has  ne  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  those  duties  f  None  whatever,  sir.  When 
an  official  goes  into  office  he  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  except  where  the  law  binds 
(upon)  him.  He  should  know  no  master  except  the  law,  and  if  he  knows  any  other  muter 
our  Government  is  tumbling  down.  What  right  has  the  President  t  He  has  the  right  to 
turn  this  officer  out,  if  he  wants  to,  and  pot  in  another ;  but  what  right  has  he  even,  (though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  attempted  it,  I  believe.)  What  right  has  the  President  to 
interfere  with  the  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T  None 
whatever.  What  right  has  he  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Commissioner 
Douglass  ?  None.  The  law  tells  Douglass  what  to  do.  Douglass  only  showed  a  lamenta- 
ble weakness  of  character  in  listening  to  Babcock  or  any  other  mortal  man. 

•  •  •  #  •  •  • 

"Here  is  a  telegram,  which  reads : 

"  *  Washington,  D.  C, 

"  '  December  5,  1874. 

"'JOHN  A.  JOYCE,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  : 

"  1  The  order  directing  you  to  report  at  Philadelphia  to  Supervisor  McDonald  on  the  15th 
is  suspended. 

"'J.  W.  DOUGLASS, 

"  '  Commistiontr.' 

"  Gentlemen,  why  does  this  man  bend  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee  7  Why  does  he  yield 
to  presidential  interference,  or  to  the  interference  of  the  secretary  of  the  honored  President  f 
It  was  none  of  their  business.  It  belonged  not  to  Grant,  it  belonged  not  to  Babcock,  it  was 
Douglass's  own  business.  He  stood  responsible.  After  accepting  that  office  and  after  giving 
his  pledge}  by  an  oath,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  faithfully  demean  himself  in 
office,  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  that  order  out  or  resign  his  position.  I  would  to  God  we  had 
more  of  the  sterner  stuff  that  formerly  animated  the  bosoms  of  Federal  office-holders  in  the 
country.    Why  not  leave  an  office  when  a  man  is  unable  to  hold  it  with  honor  f 

If  I  am  designed  vonr  lordllng's  ilove, 
By  nature's  law  designed. 
Why  wai  an  Independent  wUh 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  f 

"  Sir,  is  it  to  continue  in  this  country  that  because  a  man  holds  an  office  at  the  hands  of 
another  he  is  to  become  his  slave  7  What  have  we  gained  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
country  if  the  black  man  is  free  and  the  white  man  is  substituted  for  him  in  chains  ot 
slavery— the  slavery  of  office  f  My  God  !  if  men  could  think  of  it  for  a  moment,  they  had 
better  live  as  private  citizens  in  honor,  in  honesty,  and  with  a  fair  name  than  to  have 
all  the  gold  and  the  shining,  glittering,  corrupt  honors  of  office." 

Q.  I  now  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  desire  to  comment  at  all  upon  that  report  T  If  bo,  you 
can  do  so. — A.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  any  comments  upon  it.  The  speech  has  been  abun- 
dantly commented  upon  in  this  case. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  the  interference  of  the  President  was  which  you  subsequently 
ascertained  in  relation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  7 — A.  The  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  recommendation  ot  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, may  change  supervisors  from  one  district  to  another.  Mr.  Douglass  was  a  witness  on 
the  stand  in  the  case  of  Avery.  He  testified  that  for  some  two  or  three  years  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  break  up  the  frauds  at  Saint  Louis,  and  had  appointed  agent  after  agent,  and 
they  never  could  arrive  at  Saint  Louis  Without  notice  preceding  them,  and  that  he  had 
learned  to  suspect  McDonald  and  Joyce  of  complicity  in  the  frauds,  and  that  he  had  sent 
Joyce,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  to  California  with  a  view  of  getting  him  out  of  the  way,  in 
order  that  he  could  commence  a  raid  upon  that  district,  and  did  so ;  but  that  notice  preceded 
even  these  agents,  and  he  had  to  abandon  it  entirely.  On  the  return  of  Joyce  from  Califor- 
nia about  the  1st  of  July,  1874,  the  frauds  were  re-inaugurated  there  and  carried  on  with 
more  success  than  they  ever  had  been  from  the  1st  of  July,  1874,  to  the  spring  of  1875.  In 
January,  1875,  he  determined,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  fraud,  to  make  a  change 
of  supervisors,  and  he  resolved  upon  Mr.  Tutton  at  Philadelphia,  in  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  entire  confidence,  as  the  man  most  proper  to  be  substituted  for  McDonald  at  8aint 
Louis.    He  was  to  send  McDonald  to  Philadelphia.    He  testified  that  upon  the  issuance  ot 
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that  order,  approved  as  it  was  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow,  a  very  great 
influence  was  suddenly  brought  to  bear  here  to  revoke  it — to  induce  the  President  to  revoke 
it ;  that  he  was  sent  for  to  the  White  House,  went  to  the  White  House  and  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  General  Babcock,  who  besought  bim  to  revoke  that  order,  and  he  told  him  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  an  inferior  officer  to  have  one  of  his  orders  overruled,  and  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  this,  and  told  General  Babcock  that  if  the  order  was  reversed  it  would  have  to 
be  done  by  superior  power,  and  he  left  the  Executive  Mansion  declaring  that  he  would  not 
revoke  it.  Babcock  stated  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  willingly  do  it  the  President  would  have 
to  do  it,  and  it  would  injure  bim,  (Douglass)— Douglass  then  being  a  candidate,  as 
it  was  subsequently  developed,  for  a  judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  it 
would  interfere  with  his  appointment  for  the  judgeship  on  the  Court  of  Claims.  He  did 
not  state  that  faot  in  the  testimony  there,  but  it  was  subsequently  developed.  That  was 
the  injury  that  was  to  be  done  him.  Immediately  thereafter,' an  order  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent revoking  that  order  and  ordering  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  notify  the 
supervisors  by  telegram  of  the  fact  that  it  was  revoked.  My  comments  upon  that  action,  I 
thought,  were  justified  by  the  law  and  the  fact.  My  comments  were  not  with  a  view  of 
implicating  the  President  .in  these  frauds  or  intimate  that  he  in  any  manner  was  connected 
with  them,  but  were  just  as  much  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Commissioner,  as 
they  could  possibly  have  been  of  the  President,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  in  condemnation  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  who  permitted  an  order  of  this  sort  to  be  made  and  their  orders 
to  be  overruled.  My  position  was  that  the  President  had  no  power  at  all  to  revoke  an  order 
that  was  deliberately  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  tnat  when  these  men  were  in  office  it  was  their  duty  specifically 
to  carry  out  the  law,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  interfere. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  say  that  there  is*  no  master  of  any  officer  of  this  Government  except  the 
law  itself,  and  that  a  superior  officer  has  no  right,  simply  because  he  appointed  him,  to  over- 
rule his  orders.  That  is  the  ground  that  I  took,  and  any  comment  that  I  made  was  in  con  - 
demnation  of  this  practice  of  superior  officers  undertaking  to  do  everything,  which  converts 
our  Government  certainly  into  a  mere  monarchy.  tIf  because  the  President  of  the  United  States 
nominates,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  all  its  officers,  or  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  the  President  can  dictate  their  course  of  action,  the  President  of  this 
country  is  a  mere  monarch.  I  hold  that  every  man  in  an  official  position  is  independent 
except  where  he  is  restrained  by  the  law.  He  has  no  master  in  the  shape  of  an  individual, 
and  that  is  what  I  said  in  the  speech.  I  said  nothing  more.  The  whole  speech  taken  to- 
gether would  show  that  there  was  no  reflection  upon  the  President.  I  remember  in  the  trial 
of  the  Avery  case  something  that  was  said  in  the  introduction  of  those  telegrams.  It  was 
something  that  I  said  in  regard  to  the  President.  This  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November, 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  testimony  in  the  case.  Judge  Krum,  counsel  for  Avery,  ob- 
jected to  the  introduction  of  these  telegrams,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  drive  at  the 
white  House.  If  I  had  known  that  there  was  any  controversy  about  any  reflections  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  had  been  asked  what  I  had  said  in  the  Avery 
case,  or  what  occurred  in  the  Avery  case,  that  would  have  been  sent  as  a  part  of  the 
proceeding  that  was  published  in  the  papers  in  Saint  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  November.  Anything  that  I  may  have  said  in  the  argument  before  the  grand  jury,  of 
course,  was  in  connection  with  what  had  occurred  during  the  trial  of  the  case.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  same  court  and  jury,  and  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  anything  I  had  said  would 
be  construed  in  the  light  of  what  had  taken  place  at  a  preceding  time.  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  go  back  and  exculpate  the  President  again,  because  I  had  already  done  it. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  This  was  in  the  Avery  case  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  extract  sent  to  the  President  did  not  embrace  all  that  you 
about  the  President  f— A.  Certainly  it  did  not,  sir.  I  in  person  informed  the  Attor- 
ney-General that  I  had  not  reflected  upon  the  President.  That  was  done  before  my  re- 
moval, and  if  they  had  been  wanting  to  act  with  anything  like  discretion  they  ought  to 
have  had  the  entire  proceeding  of  the  Avery  trial  before  them.  So  far  as  the  removal  is 
concerned,  I  apprehend  that  they  did  not  regret  it  themselves.  It  certainly  was  ill-advised 
on  their  part.  It  is  not  that  I  care  anything  about  it.  I  have  no  feeling  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  speech  that  I  delivered  in  the  Avery  case  was  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
length.  It  would  have  filled  ten  or  twelve  columns,  probably,  of  a  daily  newspaper.  I 
speak  with  rapidity,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Avery  case  would  have  been  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  octavo  matter.  To  pass  upon  a  thing  of  such  importance  as  that  upon 
the  extract  that  they  bad  before  them  is  simply  ridiculous.  That  was  all  tbere  was  of 
that. 

By  Mr.  McCkary  : 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  President  in  revoking  the  order  sending  a  supervisor 
down  from  Philadelphia  to  Saint  Louis,  and  McDonald  from  Saint  Louis  to  Philadelphia, 
do  you  remember  the  explanation  given  of  that  matter  by  Mr.  Tutton  on  the  Babcock 
trial  f— A.  I  read  it. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  the  substance  of  it  f — A.  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my  memory.  His 
testimony  is  preserved. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  testimony  of  Douglass,  I  believe  f— A.  The  reason  of  that  is 
that  I  took  it  myself.   That  was  in  the  Avery  case. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  substance  that  it  was  deemed  the  best  course  to  take  in  order  to  detect 
and  punish  the  conspirators— that  is  that  the  revocation  of  that  order  was  done  for  that 
purpose,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Tutton  himself  1— A.  Yes;  he  so  stated. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here,  and  possibly  at  Saint  Louis,  that  the  attorneys  of  General 
Babcock  were  in  possession  here,  at  Washington, .  of  the  evidence  bearing  in  his  case. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  testimony  furnished  by  Mr.  Dyer  to  the  Attorney- 
General  reached  the  hand  of  the  attorneys  of  General  Babcock  while  here  in  Washington  T — 
A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General  here  the  other  day — since  I  came  here 
this  last  time— in  reference  to  that  matter,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  some  gentleman  who 
was  upon  the  grand  jury  at  Saint  Louis,  had,  he  thought,  furnished  to  the  President  the 
testimony  that  was  taken  before  the  grand  jury. 

By  Mr.  McCRARY : 

Q.  I  think  you  do  not  exactly  get  the  question  of  Mr.  Glover.  I  understand  that  he 
asked  if  you  thought  the  testimony  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  from  your  office  was  by 
the  Attorney-General,  or  in  any  other  way,  communicated  to  the  counsel.— A.  I  do  not 
know,  personally,  anything  at  all  about  it.  That  is  personal.  I  have  heard  something  in 
regard  to  it  that  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  answering,  if  it  be  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee so  to  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  As  you  are  on  the  subject,  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  what  you 
heard. 

The  Witness.  You  ask  me  if  I  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Babcock's  attor- 
neys got  possession  of  the  evidence  T 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  Dyer 
to  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  reached  the  possession  of  General  Babcock  from  the  At- 
torney-General's office.  It  has  been  so  stated  here,  and  it  has  been  a  common  rumor.— A.  I 
have  heard  that  rumor  very  often.  I  suppose  the  rumor  has  come  from  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  to  be  conversant  with  everything  that  would  be  developed.  The  attorneys  were  not 
taken  by  surprise,  I  think  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Dyer,  by  anything  that  appeared  in  the 
testimony  in  the  case,  and  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  so  stated. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  would  rather  not  answer  the  question  that  was  put.  What  were 
you  going  to  say  t— A.  I  never  heard  myself  personally  that  the  attorneys  of  General  Bab- 
cock ever  got  any  testimony  from  the  Attorney -General's  Office.  I  never  learned  that  the 
attorneys  were  ever  there,  or  ever  got  any  testimony. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else,  so  far  as  you  learned  f  and,  if  so,  state  all  you  know  about  it — 
A.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  except  General  Bristow  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Let  us  have  whatever  you  know  in  reference  to  it,  and  whatever  you  heard.  If  there 
is  any  evidence  at  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  indicating  that  the  evidence  sent  by  Mr.  Dyer  to 
the  Attorney-General's  Office  has  reached  the  attorneys  of  General  Babcock,  it  is  right  and 
proper,  I  think,  that  it  should  be  known.— A.  I  never  heard  that  it  reached  the  attorneys  of 
General  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  reach  anybody  else  1 

The  Witness.  Suppose  that  any  confidential  communication  between  General  Bristow, 
who  was  my  client  substantially  in  this  case,  or  a  confidential  communication  between  Major 
Wilson  and  myself,  any  inferences,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  had  been  given— you  don't 
want  that? 

Mr.  Glover.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  might  be  entitled  to  that.  We  are  represent- 
ing the  Government,  and  if  there  is  any  such  improper  thing  as  the  one  I  have  intimated,  I 
think  the  country  onght  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  You  have  already  placed  yourself  right  by  saying  that  you  would  rather 
not  answer  it  unless  the  committee  insisted  upon  it.  The  committee  insist  upon  your  stating 
whatever  fact  you  were  going  to  state. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  going  to  state  any  fact.  A  great  many  things  have  in  all  prob- 
ability passed  between  General  Bristow  and  myself  and  Major  Wilson  and  myself  of  a  con- 
fidential character.  Perhaps  communications  have  passed  between  us,  especially  between 
Major  Wilson  and  myself.  There  is  nothing  improper — nothing  at  all ;  nothing  except  con- 
duct looking  to  the  prosecution  of  these  frauds. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  We  would  like  to  know  what  those  communications  were,  if  you  please. 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  protection.  It  is  said  that  I  was  the  attor- 
ney for  the  United  States ;  but  who  represented  the  United  States  T 

Mr.  Cochrane.  We  are  now  representing  the  United  States,  sir. 
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Witness.  Bat,  certainly,  sir,  conferences  between  attorneys  and  clients  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Glover.  We  all  feel  the  delicacy  of  snch  a  situation,  but  there  is  a  great  people  be* 
bind  this  that  I  think  should  be  protected,  too. 

Mr.  McCrary.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  gave  information 
to  Mr.  Babcock's  attorneys,  would  that  explain  everything  in  the  nature  of  talk  and  conver- 
sation and  communication  that  you  had  in  reference  to  the  matter  7 

Witness.  Tes,  sir ;  if  it  be  true  that  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  communicated  facts  to 
General  Grant,  and  those  facts  were  communicated  to  General  Babcock,  it  accounts  for  the 
suspicions  that  I  had  or  entertained,  or  that  anybody  entertained. 

Q.  Suppose  that  certain  facts  were  disclosed  that  were  not  before  the  grand  jury,  could 
that  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  grand  jury  told  the  President  7— A.  No,  sir ;  it 
would  not  if  that  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  While  the  committee  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  place  you  in  an  embar- 
rassing position,  yet  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  thing  if  we  can,  and  if 
there  is  nothing  in  it  nobody  will  more  joyfully  say  so  than  myself.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  it,  then  we  desire  to  know  what  it  is.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  feel  like 
asking  you  to  make  a  statement  of  these  communications  in  reference  to  which  you  have 
spoken. 

Witness.  If  I  thought  that  they  would  tend  at  all  to  elucidate  any  matter  connected  with 
these  trials  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  them.  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  simply  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  know  that,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  all 
liable  to  do  our  fellow-men  injustice,  and  especially  in  periods  of  high  excitement.  I  was 
here  in  January,  and  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  also  some 
conversation  with  Major  Wilson,  and  with  Secretary  Bristow.  I  was  here  in  August  last, 
and  I  had  conversations  with  all  of  them.  Again  in  the  last  few  days  I  have  conversed  with 
them  all.   It  is  a  mere  repetition,  the  whole  of  it,  what  has  occurred  at  all  times. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  what  occurred — what  conversations  you  bad. — A.  It  would 
take  me  perhaps  six  or  eight  hours,  perhaps  ten  hours,  to  tell  all  that  has  occurred  in  regard 
to  it,  and  in  fact  I  could  not  remember  all. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q  If  at  these  three  different  interviews  the  same  things  occurred,  please  state  what  occurred 
at  the  first  interview. — A.  It  covers  the  entire  range  of  these  prosecutions.  It  would  be  a 
long  story,  longer  than  that  of  iEneas  and  Dido  in  the  fall  of  Troy.  Will  you  direct  my 
attention  to  any  particular  fact  that  I  can  get  it  f 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  All  in  reference  to  the  fact  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Glover,  to  wit,  the  giving  of  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Attorney-General  to  any  one  connected  with  General  Babcock.— A.  I  never 
heard  that  the  Attorney-General  gave  to  Mr.  Storrs  permission  to  examine  any  testimony, 
or  to  Judge  Porter,  his  attorney. 

Q.  Or  to  any  one  else  T — A.  No ;  I  shall  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  say  that ;  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Witness.  Am  I  bound  to  state  this ;  is  that  the  decision  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  majority  of  us  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCrary.  I  think  if  General  Henderson  chooses  to  decline  he  has  a  perfect  right  to. 
A  man  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  have  confidential 
communication  with  the  officer  who  employed  him,  as  much  as  any  lawyer  has  with  his 
client. 

Witness.  During  the  progress  of  these  cases,  a  short  time  before  I  was  removed,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  a  belief  here  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  possi- 
bly on  the  part  of  the  President,  that  General  Babcock's  indictment  was  for  tbe  purpose  of 
injuring  the  President,  or  injuring  the  republican  party,  or  something,  I  did  not  exactly 
understand  what,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  conspiracy  within  itself,  and  that  it  was  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  future  than  for  subserv- 
ing the  ends  of  Justice.  Of  course,  whenever  anything  was  said  to  me  I  simply  stated  what 
I  am  now  willing  to  say,  that  it  was  utterly  untrue  ;  that  I  had  no  purpose  of  the  sort,  and 
I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  purpose  on  the  part  of  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Whose  opinion  was  that  which  you  have  recited  7— A.  I  learned  that  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  President  and  the  opinion  of  General  Pierrepont ;  that  is,  that  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  General  Babcock  had  been  indicted  upon  insufficient  evidence,  and 
that  the  juries  in  the  West  were  organized  to  convict,  and  that  a  man  did  not  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  acquittal ;  that  the  courts  were  highly  prejudiced  against  this  defendant ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and  excitement  in  tbe  West,  and  that 
a  man  did  not  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  a  fair  trial.   He  expressed  himself  to  me  so. 
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Tbe  Attorney-General  was  very  frank  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  whether  each  feelings 
existed,  and  whether  I  thought  those  defendants  had  and  would  hare  a  fair  trial  at  Saint 
Louis. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  When  did  he  ask  you  that  f— A.  In  January,  about  the  15th  of  January,  perhaps  tbe 
12th  or  13th 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  he  ask  yon  that  in  relation  to  the  Babcock  case  only  ? — A.  In  regard  to  all  those 
cases  pending.  He  gave  me  a  conversation  that  he  had  with  Senator  Carpenter,  who  had 


chance  of  a  fair  trial  out  there,  and  he  recited  to  me  some  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  of 
Judge  Drummond  in  order  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  fair  trial  for  any  of  these 
whisky  conspirators.  I  undertook,  as  far  as  I  possibly  could,  to  remove  any  feelings  of  that 
sort  from  his  mind. 

By  Mr.  KNOTT : 

O.  Was  he  not  aware  that  Judge  Drummond  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Saint  Louis 
trials  f — A.  He  spoke  of  that  as  a  feeling  existing  all  over  the  West ;  that  there  was  intense 
excitement,  and  that  it  had  been  wrought  up  by  the  newspapers,  and  that  a  man  stood 
very  little  chance,  according  to  his  understanding.  Representations  had  been  made  to 
him ;  he  did  not  profess  to  know  of  bis  own  knowledge,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  rather  a  danger,  in  the  fever  of  excitement  of  tbe  moment,  of  subverting  justice  rather 
than  administering  it. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  was  said  as  to  Bristow's  opinion  on  the  other  hand  f  You  had  conversations 
doubtless  with  him  f — A.  Mr.  Bristow  aid  not  seem  to  entertain  any  feeling  of  that  sort 
Bristow  is  a  very  prudent  man,  as  well  as  General  Pierrepont.  He  is  careful  in  his 
expressions.  General  Bristow  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  cases— 
fully  satisfied.  He  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  attorneys  in  charge  of  the  case,  and  with 
the  courts,  in  whom  he  had  entire  confidence. 

Q.  How  in  reference  to  General  Pierrepont  t  Did  he  seem  inclined  to  leave  it  discre- 
tionary with  attorneys  f— A.  I  have  already  stated  his  belief.  He  was  fearful  that  in  the 
rage  of  the  moment  men  would  not  be  treated  fairly.  I  assured  him  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  the  conviction  of  any  innocent  man  at  Saint  Louis.  I  did  not  know  how  it  was  at  Chi- 
cago or  Milwaukee,  but  I  attempted  to  quiet  bis  feelings  so  far  as  Saint  Louis  was  con 
canted. 

Q.  This  was  on  tbe  15th  of  January  t— A.  About  the  13th  or  15th.  At  the  time  that  I  bad 
tbe  first  conversation.  I  subsequently  had  conversations  with  Judge  Pierrepont  about  the 
24th  of  January. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  same  matter  f — A.  Yes — well,  matters  generally. 
Q.  Did  he  express  the  same  opinion  at  that  time  that  he  did  at  the  previous  interview  ? — 
A.  I  think  he  did.  He  said  that  other  parties  had  told  him  so. 

By  Mr.  Knott: 

Q.  Did  he  mention  their  names  T — A.  He  mentioned  Senator  Carpenter  as  one  man.  He 
had  been  in  tbe  defense  of  tbe  cases  at  Milwaukee,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  did 
not  mention  somebody  from  Saint  Louis,  but  be  did  not  name  him.  He  said  some  person 
from  Saint  Louis  had  made  the  same  remark  to  him,  that  he  did  not  think  that  fair  trials 
conld  be  secured  there. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  expression  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  district  attorneys  at  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  in  that  same  connection  upon  that  subject  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  should  have  been  consulted  also 
upon  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not  think  be  said  anything  at  all  about  the  officers  them- 
selves. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  farther  conversations  or  communications  of  a  kindred  character 
with  the  Attorney-General  subsequent  to  the  24th  of  January  t — A.  I  have  had  since  I  came 
here  this  time  some  conversations  with  him,  but  nothing  very  material. 
»  Q.  Now,  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  question  which  was  put  a  few  minute*  ago  in 
reference  to  communications  by  tbe  Attorney-General  of  the  testimony  against  General 
Babcock  to  any  one  in  tbe  city,  to  General  Babcock  or  to  anybody.  Did  he  communicate 
the  testimony  sent  him  by  Mr.  Dyer  to  anybody  f — A.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  (and  at  the  same  time  I  protest  against  giving  this  testimony,  it  being  a 
confidential  matter  entirely,)  in  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  23d  or  24th,  and,  I  think,  perhaps  the  23d,  day  of  January  last,  we  were  deprecating  tbe 
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state  of  things  existing  and  imprudence  of  General  Pierrepont  in  the  matter— not  so  much 
the  imprudence  as,  we  thought,  the  folly  of  his  course.  It  commenced  about  my  removal ; 
the  want  of  necessity  of  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  error  that,  in  our  judgment,  had  been 
committed,  and  the  over-anxiety  of  Mr.  Pierrepont  about  General  Babcock's  case— that  he 
bad  unnecessarily  busied  himself.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  talked  more  than  anybody  else. 
There  was  a  remark  made  during  the  conversation,  and,  I  think,  as  much  jocularly  as  any- 
thing else.  He  said  that  General  Porter  and  General  Babcock  had  had  access  to  the  evidence 
against  General  Babcock.  Now,  I  say  General  Porter  and  General  Babcock ;  it  might  have 
been  General  Porter  or  General  Babcock,  I  am  not  sure  which ;  I  will  not  say  posi- 
tively—that they  had  had  access  to  the  evidence  in  the  Attorney-General's  Office  against 
General  Babcock. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  it  stated  how  that  occurred  T — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  great  deal  stated 
about  it,  and  I  did  not  understand  exactly  how,  or,  if  the  statement  was  made,  I  do  not  now 
distinctly  remember  it  *,  nor  was  any  statement  made  as  to  what  evidence  it  was.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  evidence  was,  and  I  did  not  make  any  special  inquiry  about  it.  I  knew 
that  the  testimony  had  been  sent  here,  and  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  it  was  some  particular 
part  of  the  testimony  which  had  not  been  published.  The  dispatches  had  nearly  all  been 
published — perhaps  all  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  your  discharge,  when  the  Secretary  remarked  that  it  was  unfortunate, 
what  else  did  he  say  in  that  connection  ;  why  was  it  unfortunate,  in  his  opinion  f — A. 
Well,  he  thought  that  it  was  unfortunate  because  he  thought  that  it  put  the  Administration 
in  an  improper  attitude ;  and  he  thought  that  I  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  cases  to 
have  attended  to  them,  perhaps,  as  well  as  anybody  else,  or  better. 

Q.  Did  he  not  express  the  opinion  at  that  time  that  you  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  most 
competent  person  to  have  conducted  that  prosecution  f — A.  Well,  he  seemed  to  think  that  I 
was  more  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  case  than  perhaps  anybody  could  be  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  and  it  would  have  been  better,  he  thought,  all  around  that  I  should 
have  been  retained  ;  and  he  said  that  he  regretted  very  much  my  removal.  He  expressed 
that  to  me. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  interest  which  General  Pierrepont  had  taken  in  the  case  of  General 
Babcock,  what  facts  did  Mr.  Bristow  mention  as  indicating  that  interest  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  our  opinion  that  General  Pierrepont  was  corrupt  in  regard  to  this  matter  ; 
but  our  opinion  was  that  he  was  weak,  and  was  disposed  to  swallow  the  story  that  we  were 
persecuting  General  Babcock.  I  thought  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  have  never  heard  any  harsh  expression  from  him.  I  do  not  think  he  thought 
at  that  time  that  the  Attorney-General  was  otherwise  than  deceived  about  the  matter ;  that 
Pierrepont  really  thought  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  agaiast  General  Babcock  and  the 
Administration,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect  its  interests.  Mr.  Pierrepont,  perhaps,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  about  to  convict  an  innocent  man. 

Q.  What  ground  had  be  for  that  conclusion  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  he  any  ground— I  mean  any  tangible  or  substantial  ground — for  any  such  opin- 
ion t — A.  O,  a  great  many  men  think  so  even  yet,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  cannot  say  that  there  were  any  intimations  as  to  the  manner  and  mode  of  procur- 
ing evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Attorney-General  by  Babcock  or  any  of  his  friends  f — 
A.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General,  in  order  to  refresh  my  remembrance  the 
other  day,  I  asked  him  if  either  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  had  any  access  to  his  offioe 
within  his  knowledge.  He  told  me  no.  I  told  him  that  in  all  probability  something  that  I 
may  have  said  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  perhaps,  at  Saint  Louis,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  reports  in  the  public  press  that  they  had  had  access  to  the  office,  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  and  that  I  desired  to  be  frank  with  him  about  it;  and  I  desired  to  know  whether  such 
was  the  fact,  and  whether  any  injustice  had  been  done  him.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  anything  of  that  sort ;  that  such  a  thing  might  have  occurred  ; 
that  the  evidence  might  have  been  communicated,  but,  if  so,  without  bis  knowledge.  I 
could  only  express  my  regret  if  I  had,  at  any  time,  done  him  any  injustice. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  remark  that  you  had  made  in  Saint  Louis  that  yon  thought  possibly 
gave  rise  to  this  report?— A.  It  was  just  what  I  have  stated,  that  I  had  understood 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  read  the  evidence,  or  a  part  of  the  evidence,  in  bis  office. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  find,  when  these  gentlemen  appeared  in  the  case  in  Saint  Louis,  that  they 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  evidence  f — A.  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  I  was  not  in  the 
trial. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney-General  had  asked  the  forwarding  ot  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Avery  case,  or  in  the  McDonald  case,  as  in  the  Babcock  case  T— A.  I  do  not 
know  in  regard  to  tbat.  Colonel  Dyer  submitted  all  the  official  correspondence,  and  Ms 
letters  may  show.    I  suppose  they  do  show. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  knowledge  that  testimony  in  these  other  cases  was  called  fort  I  mean 
in  the  Avery  or  McDonald  cases  t — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  known,  at  the  time  you  saw  the  circular-letter  published,  that  simi- 
lar letters  nad  been  written  to  district  attorneys  elsewhere,  would  you  not  still  have  con- 
sidered the  letter  to  the  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  as  a  very  singular  one  7 — A.  I  think  I  have 
stated  that  substantially ;  that  I  was  surprised  to  have  seen  the  letter. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  equally  surprised  if  you  had  known  that  other  district  attor- 
neys at  other  points  had  been  thus  notified  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  certainly  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dyer  upon  a  point  that  I  had  never  heard  agitated 
at  all. 

Q.  You  stated  also,  in  answer  to  Mr.  McCrary,  that  all  the  telegrams  and  official  correspon- 
dence were  kept ;  were  these  congratulatory  telegrams  retained  also  as  part  of  the  official 
correspondence  7— A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  When  you  had  your  conversation  with  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  I  understand 
you  to  say  you  were  under  the  impression  that  evidence  had  been  communicated  from  the 
Attorney-General's  Office,  in  some  way,  to  Porter,  or  Babcock,  or  both ;  you  were  under  that 
impression  at  that  time  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  reason  since  to  change  that  impression  ?— A.  Nothing,  except  what 
the  Attorney-General  communicated  to  me  the  other  day. 

Q.  Was  not  that  impression  based  mainly  upon  the  fact  tbat  you  knew  that  Porter  and 
Babcock,  or  the  counsel  of  Babcock,  had  obtained  that  evidence  in  some  way  t — A.  Yes  ;  we 
knew  that  they  had. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  had  communicated  it  to  them, 
or  to  some  person  who  communicated  it  to  them,  would  not  that  explain  all  the  suspicion 
and  question  that  you  had  in  your  mind  at  that  time  T — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  sent  to  the  Attorney-General  from  the  district-attorney's  office 
at  Saint  Louis  except  what  had  been  developed  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  That  I  cannot 
state.    You  will  have  to  refer  to  Colonel  Dyer's  testimony  upon  tbat  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  grand  juror  named  Fox  having  communicated  any 
facts  with  regard  to  the  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  The  Attorney-General  so  in- 
formed me.  I  know  nothing  about  it  personally.  The  Attorney-General  in  his  conversation 
with  me  the  other  day  stated  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  communicated  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  testimony  that  was  given  to  him,  and  that  if  Babcock  or  Porter  got  it 
they  must  have  rotten  it  in  that  way ;  tbat  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  communicate  it  to  the 
President ;  he  held  the  confidential  relation  to  the  President  which  required  at  his  hands  that 
he  should  do  so ;  but  he  invariably  found,  when  he  communicated  it  to  the  President,  that 
the  President  knew  it  beforehand.  It  was  known  beforehand  to  the  President,  whenever 
he  would  commence  telling  him  any  testimony  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  re- 
gard to  Babcock,  as  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  do,  because  Babcock  was  holding  a  relation  there 
that  made  it  his  (the  Attorney-General's)  duty  to  tell  the  President  what  was  going  on.  I  n 
fact  we  can  see  very  well  why  the  Attorney-General  should  do  so.  I  do  not  know  but  it  was 
partially  at  my  request,  and  Colonel  Dyer's,  that  the  original  Sylph  telegram  was  taken  by 
the  Attorney-General  to  the  President.  That  was  in  August  last,  or  in  July  last.  General 
Pierrepont  may  in  very  good  faith  have  communicated  all  these  things  to  the  President  in 
order  to  warn  the  President  of  the  danger  that  he  was  in,  to  warn  him  of  the  necessity  of 
his  discharging  this  man  as  his  private  secretary. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  actually  communicated  it,  or  that  he  broached  the  subject  to  the 
President  and  learned  that  he  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  the  fact? — A.  I  believe 
you  are  right ;  that  he  did  on  several  occasions  commence  telling  the  President,  and  that  the 
President  would  always  anticipate  him  and  say  that  he  had  already  found  it  out ;  that  he 
already  knew  it.  And  then  he  gave  me  my  first  information  in  regard  to  the  communica- 
tions made  by  Fox  to  the  President.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  before,  though  I  knew  Fox  was 
here  during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  grand 
jury.  The  grand  jury  at  Saint  Louis  adjourned  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  December ;  ana  Fox 
came  here  immediately  after. 

Q.  The  communications  that  Fox  had  made,  if  any,  were  unknown  to  you  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Solicitor  Wilson  at  the  time  von  had  the  conversation  f — A. 
Yes.  I  knew  nothing  of  It  until  within  the  last  four  or  five  days,  since  I  came  here.  I  did 
not  desire  to  do  the  Attorney-General  or  anybody  else  any  injustice,  and  I  talked  with,  him 
very  freely  the  other  day  about  this  matter ;  and  he  really  stated  things  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  before,  and  which  put  a  new  phase  upon  a  great  many  things  that  I  had  thought 
very  strange  of ;  I  could  not  account  for  them  at  all.    I  desire  to  state,  in  reference  to  this 
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matter  between  Mr.  Bristow  and  myself,  that  it  was  stated  more  in  grief  at  tbe  time  than  any- 
thing else,  that  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  the  President  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
running  a  conspiracy  against  Babcock,  and  that  really  there  was  an  effort  being  gotten  np 
here  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  think  that  Mr.  Bristow  himself,  for  his  own 
selfish  ends,  was  part  and  parcel  of  this  same  conspiracy ;  and  he  was  deprecating  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  an  honest  discharge  of  duty  on  his  part  should  have  created  an  impres- 
sion of  that  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  President  and  Attorney- General.  And  without  any 
design  on  our  part  to  implicate  the  Attorney-General  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  to 
acquit  General  Babcock,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  doing  whatever  he  did  do 
believing  that  we  were  persecuting  Babcock,  and  that  he  was  doing  it  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice, although  we  agreed  that  he  was  in  egregious  error ;  that  was  about  our  feeling ;  you 
can  naturally  see  what  it  was. 


W.  F.  Peddrick  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  I  am  now  residing  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  at  this  time  f — A.  I  am  assistant  United  States 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

Q.  Biow  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — A.  One  year  and  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  direction  of  the  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  at 
any  time  lay  before  the  Attorney-General  the  evidence  that  had  been  taken  in  any  of  these 
whisky  trials  at  Saint  Louis  7— A.  Not  by  direction  of  the  district  attorney.  When  I  was 
here  last  January  I  called  upon  the  Attorney-General,  as  I  always  do  when  I  am  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  conversation  with  him  one  day  he  told  me  that  he  had  written  to  tbe  district 
attorney  requesting  him  to  forward  the  evidence,  or  to  give  a  statement  of  the  evidence,  that 
had  been  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  Babcock  matter.  He  told  me  that  no  answer  had 
been  yet  given  to  that  letter,  and  asked  me  as  an  assistant  United  States  attorney  what  that 
evidence  was.  I  then  stated  to  him  substantially  what  the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury 
was.  He  thereupon  said,  or  led  me  to  believe,  that  bis  mind  had  not  been  fully  informed 
in  regard  to  the  testimony  that  was  pertinent  to  that  case.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  I 
received  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Dyer,  requesting  me  to  report  forthwith  to  Saint  Louis, 
stating  that  the  Attorney-General  wanted  the  evidence  in  the  Babcock  case,  and  wanting 
me  to  get  it  up  from  my  notes,  or  assist  him  to  get  it  up.  I  then  telegraphed  to  Colonel 
Dyer  in  reply,  stating  that  I  had  been  to  see  the  Attorney-General  and  had  given  him  such 
information  that  I  thought  my  presence  would  not  be  needed  in  Saint  Louis  at  that  time. 
In  fact,  the  Attorney-General  stated  to  me,  upon  my  inquiring,  that  my  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions were  all  that  he  expected  or  wished  by  his  letter  to  the  district  attorney.  Colonel  Dyer 
replied  to  my  telegram  to  him,  stating  that  he  wished  that  I  would  come  right  away.  When 
I  got  to  Saint  Louis  I  discovered  that  he  did  not  want  me  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  this  testimony,  but  that  Mr.  Bliss  and  himself  wanted  to  leave  the  office,  and  that  I 
should  be  there  to  act  for  the  Government.  The  testimony  that  I  gave  to  Judge  Pierrepont 
was  substantially  the  testimony  that  was  introduced  in  evidence  in  the  case.  I  gave  to  him 
the  telegram,  of  which  he  knew  something  already,  or  of  some  of  them,  and  then  stated 
what  I  thought  of  the  atmosphere  engendered  in  the  grand-jury  room  by  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses who  came  there,  in  regard  to  Babcock.  It  was  not  direct  testimony.  It  was  not  even 
valid  indirect  testimony,  so  far  as  Babcock  was  concerned ;  but  it  related  to  the  impressions 
formed  among  the  members  of  the  ring  in  regard  to  the  complicity  of  General  Babcock.  Of 
course,  that  came  out  in  our  general  investigation.  I  was  before  the  grand  jury,  under  Mr. 
Patrick,  before  Colonel  Dyer  camainto  office  and  before  General  Henderson  was  appointed. 
I  was  appointed  a  short  while  before  these  investigations  were  started,  and  I  had  been  in  the 
grand-jury  room  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  time  at  every  session  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Had  you  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice  here  before  you  went  to  Saint 
Louis  ?— A.  O,  yes  ;  I  have  been  private  secretary  to  the  Attorney-General  for  eight  years. 
I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Stanbery  previous  to  the  impeachment  trial,  and  I  resigned  and 
went  to  Europe  as  the  private  secretary  to  the  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  and  returned  and  was  appointed  to  my  old  place,  which  I  kept  until  I  went  to 
Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Saint  Louis  7— A.  I  went  there  last  February  a  year. 

Q.  Besides  the  telegrams  of  which  you  have  spoken,  what  testimony  did  you  detail  to  the 
Attorney-General  as  to  that  case  7— A.  I  gave  him  the  declaration  of  co-conspirators,  not 
that  they  knew  that  Babcock  was  in  the  thing,  but  that  it  was  the  general  impression  among 
the  members  of  the  whisky-ring  there,  the  distillers  and  rectifiers,  that  he  waa  in  it ;  also, 
the  fact  that  certain  letters  were  used  by  J oyce. 

^Q.  Wh*t  Otters  were  those  7— A.  They  were  letters  that  purported  to  come  from  General 
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Q.  To  whom  were  they  addressed  1 — A.  They  were  addressed  to  Joyce.  They  were 
shown  to  these  distillers  and  rectifiers  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  in  them  a  sense  of  encour- 
agement, and  they  had  that  effect.  That  was  proved  on  the  trial.  These  things  I  men- 
tioned to  the  Attorney-General.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  of  coarse,  elicited 
in  the  grand-jury  room. 

Q.  You  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  testimony  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
gave  him  a  full  acceunt ;  but  I  come  to  that  point  where  I  stated,  "  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
you ;  I  could  go  on  with  this  if  your  mind  is  not  satisfied."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  that  will 
do.Mr.Peddrick." 

Q.  Why  did  he  want  to  hear  particularly  the  evidence  that  was  against  Bab  cock  T— A 
That  I  do  not  know! 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  his  anxiety  on  that  subject  t — A  No.  I  know  this: 
that  in  important  cases,  when  assistant  district  attorneys  come  to  Washington,  the  Attorney- 
General  would  ask  or  might  ask  questions  upon  these  subjects  as  to  the  testimony  intro- 
duced in  such  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Everest's  testimony  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  When  I 
returned  to  Saint  Louis  I  stated  to  Colonel  Dyer  what  I  'had  said  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  that  I  felt  it  was  my  duty,  as  assistant  United  States  attorney,  when  called  upon  by  the 
Attorney-General  to  give  him  answers  to  such  questions. 

Q.  What  time  in  January  did  you  say  this  occurred  1 — A.  It  was  either  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  the  first  of  January,  or  about  that  time.    I  was  only  here  about  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Roger  M.  Sherman  in  Saint  Louis  just  previous  to  the  Babcock  trial  J— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  there  at  the  time  t— A.  His  business  was  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  high  wines  from  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  high  wines  were  alleged  not  to  have  been  properly  gauged  and  stamped. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  depositions  there  ?— A  He  did. 

S Whose  deposition  did  he  take  ? — A.  He  took  the  deposition  of  John  W.  Bingham ;  be 
the  testimony  of  Thorpe.  I  cannot  say  absolutely  that  be  took  the  testimony  of  those 
witnesses ;  I  can  only  state  that  I  gave  him  their  names,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Dyer,  as  the  witnesses  in  Saint  Louis  who  could  give  him  the  testimony  which  he  needed  to 
prosecute  his  cases  in  New  York  City.  I  gave  him  a  list  of  gangers,  distillers,  and  rectifiers. 
Q.  How  many  were  embraced  in  that  list? — A.  I  think  there  were  seven  or  ten. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  names  except  Binghman  and  Thorpe  ? — A  Yes,  sir  • 
John  E.  Howard  was  one;  Meade;  Everest. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  name  of  Everest  by  Dyer's  direction  t— A.  No,  sir  ;  he  had  the 
name  of  Everest. 

Q.  How  did  he  procure  that  name  T— A.  I  gave  it  to  him ;  that  is,  we  took  the  papers 
that  he  had  from  New  York,  which  have  the  name  of  Everest  upon  them.  Form  No.  52  con- 
tains the  statement  of  the  high  wines — the  number  of  the  high  wines,  and  the  ganger  who 
ganged  these  particular  high  wines.  He  brought  these  papers  from  New  York  with  him, 
and  I  looked  over  them  with  him  and  pointed  ont  the  gangers'  names,  and  as  they  were 
pointed  ont  he  wrote  them  down  as  I  read  them  off.  There  were  Everest,  Meade,  Howard, 
Kellerman— all  those  gaugers  who  gauged  those  wines. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  were  used  as  witnesses  in  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  trials  ?— 
A.  Everest  was  used.  I  think  we  examined  Ulrici,  a  distiller.  I  do  not  think  he  was  called 
on  the  stand.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  giving  testimony  as  to  the  conspiracy,  bat  he 
could  not  give  any  as  to  Bab  cock 'a  complicity.  There  were  also  other  witnesses.  I  think 
Bemis's  and  Frazer's  names  were  given  aim  by  me.  He  showed  me  in  rooms  at  one  time  the 
depositions  that  he  had  taken. 

Q.  How  many  depositions  did  he  show  you  ?— A.  I  did  not  count  them  all.  They  were 
written  out  by  a  reporter  that  he  had  there,  and  made  a  volume  of  testimony  in  bulk.  I 
suppose  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  require  to  take  depositions  in  that  way  by  a  stenographer  T— A.  It 
depends.  If  you  had  the  men  all  before  you,  and  could  examine  them  from  9  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6  or  5  at  night,  you  ceuld,  I  think,  get  through  with  the  testimony  in  two  or  three 
days  ;  but  I  think  he  had  appointed  hours  there.  He  could  not  get  witnesses  always  when 
he  wanted  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  question  that  arose  between  him  and  Mr.  Dyer  t — A  Mr.  Sherman 
took  some  offense  at  Colonel  Dyer  personally,  I  believe,  either  apparent  or  real.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General.  He  read  that  letter  to  me  before  sending  it,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it  I  told  him  it  was  unjust  and  nnfounded,  and,  furthermore,  that  it 
reflected  upon  me.  He  said  that  he  did  not  so  conceive  it ;  that  it  was  intended  to  have  no 
reflection  upon  me  whatever.  I  told  him  that  from  my  relation  with  Colonel  Dyer  that  let- 
ter might  have  that  effect,  and  I  advised  him  not  to  send  it.  He,  however,  sent  it.  The 
Attorney-General  sent  a  copy  of  that  back  to  Colonel  Dyer,  and,  of  course,  that  produeeJ  * 
breach  between  Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr.  Sherman.  I  do  not  know  what  conversations  they 
ever  had  about  it,  but  afterward,  as  perhaps  you  are  informed  through  newspapers,  Mr. 
Sbermaa  was  charged  with  being  a  spy  and  informer. 

Q.  Were  all  of  these  witnesses,  or  any  of  them,  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  ring  I 
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I  refer  to  the  witnesses  whose  depositions  were  taken  by  Sherman. — A.  All  of  them  were 
supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Did  yon  read  over  the  depositions  they  gave  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  read  over  one,  I  believe, 
which  was  Bingham's. 

Q.  Was  he  asked  anything  at  all  about  Babcock  ?— A.  Nothing  at  all  in  that  deposition. 
I  was  not  present  when  the  depositions  were  taken.  There  was  nothing  written  down  in 
the  depositions  that  had  any  relevancy  at  all  to  Babcock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  certain  letters  that  were  written  by  a  man  named  Hoge 
to  Bingham  T — A.  I  know  that  it  was  in  reference  to  this  letter  that  this  charge  of  being  a 
spy  ana  informer  was  made  against  Mr.  Sherman.  I  know  that  these  letters  were  introduced 
in  the  trial  by  the  defease. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  defense  procured  those  letters? — A.  Not  from  my  personal 
knowledge.  I  might  observe  right  here  that  on  most  of  these  points  Colonel  Dyer  or  Gen- 
eral Henderson  have  almost  all  the  information  that  I  could  possibly  give  you. 

Q.  General  Henderson  was  not  employed  in  that  trial. — A.  I  am  speaking,  however,  gen- 
erally of  any  evidence  I  could  give. 

G.  Do  you  know  of  Sherman  getting  out  a  subpoena  and  making  any  attempts  to  get  the 
evidence  of  Everest  ?— A.  When  I  introduced  Mr.  Sherman  to  the  supervisor  of  internal 
revenue  in  Saint  Louis,  I  requested,  on  behalf  of  the  district  attorney's  office  in  Saint  Louis, 
that  the  supervisor  should  furnish  Mr.  Sherman  every  facility  for  conducting  his  investiga- 
tions ;  that  he  came  there  to  the  city  with  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  Right  at  that  point  let  me  ask  if  it  is  customary  when  a  district  attorney  goes  from  one 
district  to  another  to  have  as  much  formality  as  was  observed  in  that  case — to  have  a  letter 
from  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  but  I  can  very 
well  understand  why  such  a  letter  as  that  would  be  desirable,  and  why  it  might  have  been 
obtained. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Sherman  had  come  there  with  a  simple  letter  of  introduction  from  his  principal, 
Mr.  Bliss,  would  you  not  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  assist  him  T — A.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Q.  Or  if  he  had  come  himself  and  made  himself  known  to  you  as  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, honestly  in  search  of  information  in  the  detection  of  frauds,  would  not  you  and  Colonel 
Dyer  have  as  cheerfully  rendered  him  any  assistance  T — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know — not  at 
that  time ;  I  should  have  been  a  little  more  cautious. 

O.  I  say,  if  you  had  known  him  as  an  officer  of  the  Government  in  search  of  evidence 
for  the  detection  of  fraud  T— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  should  not  have  done  it  unless  he  had  had  some  ' 
letter  of  recommendation. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  him  to  be  such,  of  course  you  would  not  require  any  letter  f— A.  Yes ; 
but  an  officer  might  come  from  one  district  to  another  and  interfere  in  matters  in  which  he 
was  not  authorized. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  to  be  done  t— A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  can  understand  how  it  might 
have  been,  and  could  be,  done  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  it  was  done,  pretty  clearly,  in  that  particular  instance  T — A.  I 
know  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  Do  you  not  know  that,  in  place  of  being  actually  in 
search  of  testimony  to  elucidate  the  cases  that  he  had  on  hand  in  New  York,  ne  was  there 
trying  to  find  out  what  testimony  you  had  against  Babcock  T — A.  I  will  say  that,  so  far  from 
knowing  that,  I  have  never  seen  an  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sherman,  I  have  never  heard  a 
word  fall  from  his  lips,  that  betrayed  that  he  was  upon  any  errand  that  was  not  perfectly 
honorable  all  the  time  I  was  with  him  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  except  an  intemperate 
zeal  on  behalf  of  General  Babcock  and  the  harsh  criticism  of  the  gentlemen  or  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  What  was  the  criticism  t — A.  He  criticised  the  abilities  of  the  men  and  the  motives  of 
the  men  openly ;  he  made  no  secret  of  it.  I  will  say  here  that  while  I  knew  him  socially, 
and  while  I  was  with  him,  wherever  he  made  such  criticism  in  my  presence  I  always  pro- 
tested ;  I  protested  against  it,  and  told  him  that  it  was  unjust  and  unkind,  and  that  I  could 
not  tolerate  it. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Dyer,  or  yourself,  or  Mr.  Bliss,  or  Mr.  Brodhead  shown  any  discourtesy  to 
Mr.  Sherman  in  any  way  T — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  About  these  letters  of  Hoge's  ;  granting  that  he  procured  those  letters  from  Bingham, 
and  delivered  them  over  to  counsel  for  the  defense,  did  you  consider  that  very  honorable  and 
fair  dealing  for  an  officer  of  the  Government  who  had  come  with  his  credentials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  T — A.  If  he  did  that  with  the  knowledge  and  with  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  defense,  I  should  consider  it  very  imprudent ;  and  if  he  had  an  improper  motive  in 
it,  I  should  consider  it  dishonorable. 

Q.  Was  not  he  requested  to  show  these  letters  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  f — A.  I 
understand  so  from  Colonel  Dyer's  letter.  I  saw  a  letter  to  Colonel  Dyer  from  Mr.  Sherman 
offering  to  show  those  letters  to  Colonel  Dyer. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  reference  to  the  trial  f — A.  It  was  during  the  trial,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  he  procured  the  letters  from  Bingham  T— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  counsel  for  the  defense  ascertained  that  he  had  the  letters  T — A. 
I  do  not ;  I  never  heard. 
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Q.  At  all  events  you  know  that  the  counsel  for  the  defense  did  have  the  letters  and  did 
use  them  on  the  trial  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  behalf  of  their  client  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  cut  a  pretty  important  figure  in  the  trial,  did  they  not? — A.  I  thought  so.  I 
have  heard  some  lawyers  say  they  did  not.  I  heard  one  say  that,  but  I  thought  they  were 
important  myself. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Sherman  remain  there  from  the  time  he  first  came  f — A.  I  think  he 
must  have  been  there  nearly  a  month. 

Q.  Would  it  require  a  month  in  Saint  Louis  to  take  ten  depositions  ?— A.  I  do  not  think 
so,  speaking  generally.  There  are  circumstances,  of  course,  where  it  would,  perhaps,  take 
much  longer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Dyer  came  by  information  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  endeavoring 
to  get  at  Mr.  Everest  7 — A.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  connection  with  that  matter,  and  I  will 
answer  that  question  in  the  sequel.  When  I  introduced  Mr.  Sherman  to  Supervisor  Meyer 
I  requested  that  the  supervisor  should  extend  to  him  all  the  facilities  that  he  could.  There- 
upon Mr.  Sherman  asked  the  supervisor  to  issue  subpoenas  or  summons  for  this  list  of  wit- 
nesses that  I  had  named.  I  then  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Sherman,  you  ought  not  to  send  off 
these  witnesses  at  this  time ;  they  are  needed — a  great  many  of  them — in  the  court  by  Col- 
onel Dyer  ;  and  you  ought  not  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  trial  to  perform  work  which 
you  can  wait  for."  Well,  he  said  that  the  interest  of  his  cases  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Government  at  Saint  Louis.  I  said  I  could  not  conceive  that ;  that  our  cases  were  now  on 
trial  and  pending ;  and  I  thought  he  ought  to  defer  to  prevent  a  conflict.  As  to  the  name 
of  Everest,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  think  you  ought  not  to  send  any  subpoena  for  him."  He  said 
that  in  this  matter  he  should  be  controlled  by  his  own  sense  of  what  was  prudent  and  ex- 
pedient. I  said  to  the  supervisor  that  I  did  not  wish  him  to  understand  that  the  district 
attorney's  office  justified  or  requested  that  any  subpoena  should  be  sent  for  Mr.  Everest,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Sherman  did  it  he  must  do  it  entirely  upon  his  own  authority ;  and  that  the 
Government  office  there  in  Saint  Louis  gave  no  countenance  to  it  at  any  time.  I  repeated 
all  that  conversation  to  Colonel  Dyer  in  the  evening,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  to  prevent  a 
subpoena  going  out  for  that  man  in  particular,  and,  I  believe,  for  other  witnesses  who  might 
have  been  needed  in  the  prosecution. 

Q.  What  did  Colonel  Dyer  do  when  you  communicated  to  him  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
subpoena  out  for  Everest? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  subpcena  got  out.  I  think  I  got  to  the 
colonel  before  the  subpcena  was  issued.  I  understood  from  Colonel  Dyer  afterward  that  he 
had,  upon  my  suggestion  or  the  suggestion  of  somebody  else,  called  upon  the  supervisor  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  have  never  seen  anything,  except  what  I 
have  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Sherman  that  led  me  to  believe,  or  even  to  suspect,  that  be  was  there 
on  a  dishonorable  mission.   If  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  never  have  seen  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very  high  idea  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government  in 
Saint  Louis  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  speak  very  highly  of  them. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  suggestion,  to  your  knowledge,  about  having  the  sentence  of  Bing- 
ham deferred  in  any  way  ? — A.  No.  Although  I  was  with  him  a  great  deal  in  Saint  Louis 
socially,  and  living  at  the  same  hotel,  and  he  having  been  formerly  in  the  Attorney-General's 
Office,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  that  subject  to  me  until  I  had  learned  it  from  other 
sources.  In  the  first  place,  be  read  that  letter  about  Colonel  Dyer  to  me.  Why  he  read 
that  I  do  not  know.  He  afterward  admitted,  however,  that  my  advice  in  regard  to  that  let- 
ter was  good  advice. 

By  Mr.  Glover: 
Q.  Are  you  a  short-band  reporter  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I  am  as- 
sistant United  States  attorney. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  evidence  in  the  Babcock  case  ? — A.  I  did  in  the  grand-jury  room.  I 
took  all  the  evidence  there  offered,  from  the  first  session  in  the  grand  jury,  under  Mr.  Patrick, 
former  district  attorney,  down  to  the  last  session. 

Q.  When  did  the  evidence  in  that  Babcock  case  close  before  the  grand  jury  T — A.  The  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  this  indictment,  growing  out,  as  it  did,  of  one  grand  conspiracy, 
spread  over,  of  course,  a  great  surface  both  of  time  ana  of  matter,  and  it  was  all  interwo- 
ven ;  you  may  say  that  It  was  one  grand  case  extending  over  months ;  we  would  get  a 
scrap  here  and  a  scrap  there,  of  course,  all  links  in  the  chain. 

Q.  Were  you  on  a  visit  to  Washington  any  time  during  the  last  fall  or  winter  T — A.  I  was 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  went  away  on  the  4th  of  January,  I  believe. 

Q .  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  Attorney-General  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  be  send  for  you  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  here  upon  business,  and  called  upon  the 
Attorney-General,  as  I  always  do  when  I  come  to  the  city.  I  think  it  was  at  the  second  in- 
terview I  had  with  him  that  he  told  me  he  bad  written  to  Colonel  Dyer  for  the  evidence  in 
the  Babcock  case,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  it  was.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  did,  a 
part  of  it,  and  I  thereupon  sat  down  and  told  him  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  interview  with  other  parties  as  to  the  testimony  while  you  were 
here  ?— A.  No.  sir ;  I  never  mentioned  it  to  any  other  person. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1876. 

William  O.  Avery  sworu  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Washington. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  in  any  official  position  under  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  from  1864. 

Q.  What  was  that  position  ? — A.  From  first-class  clerk  up  to  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  during  the  year  1874  T— A.  Up  to  and  including  the  30th  ot 
June,  1874,  I  was  chief  clerk  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  From  July  1,  1874,  until 
December  31,1  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Department. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  William  O.  Avery  who  was  indicted  and  tried  in  Saint  Louis  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  upon  which  you  were  tried  there  ? — A.  The  indictment  had  four 
counts  in  it ;  three  of  the  counts  were  quashed,  and  I  was  held  ou  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  internal  revenue. 

Q.  Who  were  indicted  with  you  as  co-conspirators? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell 
them  all ;  John  A.  Joyce  and  John  McDonald.  Joyce  was  a  revenue-agent  and  McDonald 
was  a  supervisor ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  distillers  whose  names. I  aon't  remember,  ex- 
cept Beavis  and  Frasier  and  Mr.  Ulrici.  I  don't  remember  their  names,  not  having  seen  but 
one  of  them  in  my  life. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts  charged  against  you,  particularly  ?— A.  The  facts  under  this  con- 
spiracy indictment  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  If  I  had  thought  I  would  have  brought  a  copy  of  the  indictment.  I  can't 
remember  the  wording  of  it,  but  it  was  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  tbe  revenue. 

Q.  I  understand.  I  am  not  talking  about  tbe  substance  of  the  indictment,  but  your  com- 
plicity.— A.  O,  I  was  charged  with  having  a  knowledge  that  guilty  practices  were  being 
performed,  in  failing  to  report  the  same  to  my  superior  officer,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  of  informing  Joyce  and  McDonald  of  the  coming  of  revenue-agents  to  inves- 
tigate, &c. 

Q.  It  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  that  there  were  frauds  being  perpe- 
trated there  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  arrangements  had  been  made  to  send  out  some  officer  to  investigate  those 
charges  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  a  corps  of  officers  called  revenue-agents,  and  we  also  had  a 
corps  of  clerks  in  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  revenues-agents  were  general;  they  were  to 
investigate  frauds  on  the  revenue,  either  of  whisky,  tobacco,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  to 
examine  collectors'  accounts,  if  they  were  competent  and  had  previous  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts, and  covering  the  whole  range  of  revenue  matters.  Then  we  had  in  the  office  a  corps 
of  clerks  who  were  experts,  or  supposed  to  be,  in  collectors'  accounts.  They  were  very 
intricate.  There  were  some  four  or  five  clerks  who  havefbeen  there  for  years ;  many  of  them 
have  worked  on  one  special  thing  for  years — collectors'  accounts — and  they  were  sent  out 
from  the  Department  to  particular  districts  to  look  over  tobacco  and  stamp  accounts,  and 
general  accounts,  money-accounts  of  the  collectors.  Those  clerks  are  still  being  sent  out 
from  time  to  time. 

Q.  What  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Department  that  frauds  were  being  perpetrated  in  Saint 
Louis  ?— A.  That  I  can't  say  sir.  I  can  say  that  it  was  not  Saint  Louis  alone,  but  every 
other  district  where  there  was  large  whisky  interests.  It  was  not  alone  to  Saint  Louis.  My 
knowledge  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  would  lead  me  to  say  that  in  every  district 
where  there  are  large  whisky  interests  they  required  watching  all  tbe  time,  not  for  frauds, 
perhaps,  but  for  technical  Irregularities  which  would  all  the  time  keep  growing  if  they  were 
not  checked.  The  system  is  intricate — books  and  accounts  and  reports  without  number;  and 
distillers,  well-meaning  and  honest,  wanting  to  render  the  Government  its  duties,  would  fall 
into  irregularities  ;  and  it  was  to  keep  those  corrected  all  the  time  as  much  as  to  discover 
frauds. 

Q.  I  understand  you  now  that  the  particular  accusation  against  you  was  that  by  virtue 
of  your  position  you  ascertained  when  these  revenue-agents  were  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  ? — 
A.  And  other  places.  That  was  not  true,  however,  in  all  cases.  It  was  only  in  a  general 
way  that  I  knew  that,  because  the  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  would  and  did 
send  many  times  secret  expeditions  to  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  other  places. 

By  Mr.  Glover  s 

Q.  Without  your  knowledge  t— A.  Without  my  knowledge,  many  of  them. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  question  I  commenced  to  ask  was  this.  The  accusation  against  you  was  that  by 
virtue  of  your  position  you  knew  that  these  agents  would  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  other  places, 
and  you  had  given  information  to  parlies  perpetrating  frauds  there  of  the  coining  of  the 
agents?— A.  \es,  sir;  I  had  given  to  Col.  John  A.  Joyce.   I  don't  know  that  1  was 
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charged  explicitly  with  that,  bat  that  was  what  was  developed,  and  the  form  it  took  after  I 
went  on  trial. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  information  having  been  given  to  Joyce  ?— A.  I  gave 
information. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  information  ?— A.  I  gave  him  certain  information  for  certain  pur- 
poses. 

Q.  Where  was  Joyce  at  that  time  A.  He  was  a  revenue-agent,  stationed  at  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  He  was  at  Saint  Louis  1— A.  I  telegraphed  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  information  you  gave  him  t — A.  In  a  general  way.  If  you  would  al- 
low me  I  would  say  how  I  came  to  do  this,  and  would  be  happy  to  say  it. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  Mr.  McDonald  was  an  uneducated  man  and  of  an  irascible  temper, 
who  got  his  position  as  supervisor  by  certain  influence,  and  he  was  always  jealous  of  his 
rights,  or  his  supposed  rights,  as  supervisor  of  internal  revenue.  This  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments or  one  of  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Joyce  brought  to  me  why  he  ought  to  know  when  par- 
ties were  coming,  as  I  will  show  you  further  on.  He  says,  "  General  McDonald  is,  as  you 
know,  quick-tempered.  Now,  if  these  clerks  and  agents  come  to  our  district  and  go  to  work- 
ing underhanded,  McDonald  will  get  angry  and  there  will  be  a  row,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing."  I  knew  McDonald  only  slightly.  "Now,"  he  says,  "if  you  can  tell  me  when 
any  of  the  boys  from  the  office  are  coming  out  here,  I  will  try  to  be  in  the  city  and  show 
them  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  and  will  allay  any  irritability  on  the  part  of  McDonald, 
because  if  I  am  here  they  can  investigate  just  as  much  as  they  are  a  mind  to,  but  if  I  am 
out  of  the  city,  and  McDonald  finds  these  men  here,  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  on  him, 
he  could  not  brook  being,  as  he  supposed,  worked  under  and  undermined ; "  and  he  asked 
me  to  do  this  two  or  three  times.  I  knew  of  one  clerk  going  out  there  from  the  office  here,  and 
McDonald  swore  a  little  about  it ;  and  I  had  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Joyce,  never  having 
heard  a  syllable  in  regard  to  his  integrity.  I  knew  nim  in  the  office  here.  I  had  known  him 
intimately,  I  might  say,  since  1667,  although  he  has  been  there  since  the  latter  part  of  1871. 
I  knew  bis  wife  before  he  married  her,  and  in  that  way  got  intimate  with  him.  But  that 
was  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  that  I  ever  informed  him  of  the  coming  of  any  agent  in 
my  life. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  him  that  information  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you.  I  never  gave  him 
any  information  of  any  kind,  I  think,  until  in  1673  some  time  ;  I  can't  remember  the  exact 
date. 

Q.  Were  the  telegrams  that  you  sent  him  produced  against  you  in  evidence  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  All  used  against  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  you  sent  ? — A.  That  I  can't  say.  I  might  have  sent  one  more  than  was  pro- 
duced. They  produced  three  against  me.  I  sent  them  with  the  kindest  motive,  out  of  my 
regard  for  Mr.  Joyce.  It  was  a  plausible  story.  Of  course,  I  was  acting  under  the  lights  I 
had  then.   I  didn't  know  gf  any  whisky  frauds. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  conversation  with  General  Babcock  along  about  October,  while 
these  whisky  trials  were  pending  out  there  ? — A.  October  last,  1675. 

Q.  October,  1874  ? — A.  There  was  no  trial  in  1874. 

Q.  Well,  the  frauds  were  going  on. — A.  The  frauds  were  developed  in  May,  1875 ;  the 
seizures  were  made.   That  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had  that  frauds  had  been  committed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Babcock  during  the  fall  of  1874  in  regard  to 
these  so-called  whisky-ring  men  in  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  I  think  probably  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  it  t — A.  I  never  called  on  him  in  my  life  to  give  him  any  information.  I 
don't  know  that  he  ever  called  on  me  to  get  any  information  ;  but  I  have  met  him  in  a  cas- 
ual manner.  I  frequently  used  to  call  to  see  Mr.  Luckey  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Lackey 
and  myself  were  intimate,  had  been  to  Europe  together  on  Government  business,  and  I  fre- 
quently went  there.  Occasionally  he  would  ask  me  how  the  boys  were  getting  on,  Joyce 
and  McDonald.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  mentioned  frauds  in  his  life.  He  had  mentioned 
the  fact  to  me  that  McDonald  had  said  to  him— as  McDonald  had  said  to  me  also — that  there 
was  a  set  of  black-mailers— mud-sliugers,  be  called  them— in  Saint  Louis,  that  were  trying 
to  pull  him  down. 

Q.  Babcock  said  that  T— A.  McDonald  had  told  General  Babcock  so,  and  had  also  told 
me  so,  and  he  made  some  casual  remark  in  regard  to  these  men,  anonymous  letters,  and 
sll  that  sort  of  thing. 

O.  What  did  be  say  abpnt  the  anonymous  letters  T— A.  I  don't  know  that  Babcock  ever 
spoke  of  anonymous  letters,  except  as  coming  from  McDonald. 

Q.  How  did  he  say  that  they  were  trying  to  throw  mud  on  him  ? — A.  By  trying  to  gel 
into  his  district  to  black-mail,  and  to  create  a  feeling  against  him, 

Q.  With  whom  ?— A.  With  the  officials  here. 

Q.  Who  were  these  parties,  did  he  say,  that  were  trying  to  black-mail  him  1 — A.  I  don't 
think  that  McDonald  ever  said  anything  to  me  in  regard  to  them.  Colonel  Joyce  did  many 
times. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Babcock  say  about  those  things  t — A.  If  you  will  allow  me— I  don't 
know  but  it  would  be  irrelevant  in  your  examination  here,  but  I  would  like,  as  I  had  some 
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little  knowledge  here  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  me,  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  the  committee, 
if  you  deem  it  material. 

Q.  We  are  investigating  these  Saint  Louis  whisky  frauds  ;  whatever  is  relevant  to  that. 
We  don't  know  what  you  know.— A.  This  has  a  direct  bearing  and  it  will  go  to  show,  I 
think,  how  I  have  been — well,  used. 

Q.  Well,  vou  can  go  ahead  and  state  it,  sir. — A.  I  will  leave  out  the  previous  informa- 
tion I  had  about  the  man,  but  I  will  mention  the  previous  knowledge  I  bad  gained  of  him 
from  other  transactions  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge  through  the  then  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Delano,  when  I  first  knew  this  man,  C.  G.  Megrew.  I  will  leave  that  all  out  and  com- 
mence with  the  first  effort.  I  might  say,  that  he  made  on  me.  On  Thanksgiving  day,  1872, 
I  was  at  my  office  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  then  the  head  of  a  division,  acting  chief 
clerk  ;  we  didn't  have  a  chief  clerk  until  the  following  December— the  24th  of  December  ; 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  the  26th  of  November,  I  sat  in  the  office  writing  private  letters,  &c. 
A  man  came  in  whom  I  had  met  before,  and  knew  slightly,  named  C.  G.  Megrew — Conduce 
O.  Megrew.  lie  spells  it  Megrew  and  McGrew,  both  ways.  He  came  and  sat  down  at 
the  end  of  my  desk  and  said,  "Avery,"  after  passing  numerous  compliments  on  me,  and 
I  hardly  knew  him.  I  knew  more  of  him  through  others  than  I  did  personally ;  he  said, 
"  There  are  three  revenue  agents  in  Saint  Louis  investigating  the  distillers."  That  is  the 
first  I  ever  heard  of  it.  I  told  Mr.  Megrew  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it ;  if  they 
were  I  didn't  know  it.  Well,  he  made  some  jocose  remark ;  he  said,  "  Of  course  you,  in 
this  position,  wouldn't  be  likely  to  know  anything  about  it,  but,  however,  they  are  there, 
and  have  been  there  a  month.  Our  people,  the  distillers,  are  sick  and  tired  of  it.  They 
want  to  get  them  out  of  there  so  that  they  can  open  their  distilleries  and  go  to  work  now. 
He  says,  "  I  have  a  little  scheme  by  which  we  can  make  a  good  thing  for  ourselves."  I  let 
him  finish  his  conversation ;  he  said,  "  If  you  will  write  a  note  to  General  McDonald  " — 
and  he  indited  about  what  he  wanted ;  it  was  to  this  effect :  **  Dear  General  "—this  is  to 
McDonald  from  me — "Dear  General:  I  have  talked  with  Major  Megrew  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters in  your  district.  If  you  will  see  him  on  bis  return,  matters  in  your  district  can  be  ar- 
ranged satisfactory  to  you,  to  him,  and  to  all  concerned  there."  He  said,  "  You  write  me 
that  note  to  McDonald  ;  I  will  take  it  and  show  it  to  my  friends,  the  distillers,  who  are  all 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  can  squeeze" — that  is  the  word  he  used — "I  can  squeeze  $20,000  or 
125,000  out  of  them,  with  an  assurance  from  this  office  or  from  you  that  these  men  will  bo 
called  off."  I  resented  it  with  what  little  indignation  I  could  command,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing reported  it  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  General  B.  J.  Sweet,  the  first  deputy.  No,  I  didn't  report 
it  the  next  morning  to  Sweet,  for  he  was  away  on  Thanksgiving,  and  did  not  return  for 
several  days,  but  on  his  return  to  the  office  I  reported  the  tacts  to  him.  I  afterward  told 
the  came  story  to  Mr.  Luckey  on  our  trip  to  Europe.  We  were  speaking  of  the  dangers 
that  young  men  had  to  encounter  in  public  life,  positions  like  his,  and  then  I  related  to 
him  this  occurrence.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Douglas  don't  remember  it,  but  Mr.  Luckey,  I 
guess,  will.  I  have  not  talked  with  him  on  the  subject.  I  saw  no  more  of  that  man.  I 
bad  no  communication  then  with  him  until  the  last  week  of  March,  J 874,  when  he  came  to 
my  bouse  Sunday  morning.  He  was  very  chatty,  and  he  came  in,  and  I  was  reading  the 
morning  papers;  he  says,  "Avery,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you,"  and  he  says,  "I 
hope  you  won't  go  off  of  the  handle  until  you  hear  it.  I  have  got  a  little  scheme  that  we 
can  make  a  nice  thing  out  of.  Our  distillers  are  in  trouble;  they  are  being  investigated, 
and  we  can  make  a  nice  thing  for  ourselves."  Well,  I  didn't  hear  him  out.  I  rose  out  of 
my  chair  and  told  him  that  I  would  hold  no  more  communication  with  him.  I  have  got  u 
little  ahead  of  my  story.  First,  I  declined  to  have  any  conversation  with  him  even.  I  de- 
clined to  talk  to  him.  He  asked  me  why,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  care  to  talk  to  him  out 
of  the  office ;  that  he  had  reported  on  the  streets  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  formerly  lived, 
that  he  could  get  anything  he  wanted  from  Billy  Avery.  That  came  direct  to  me  from  the 
man  who  he  told  it  to,  and  I  didn't  propose  that  he  should  have  anything  if  I  could  help  it ; 
but  he  said,  "Don't  go  off  the  handle  now  until  yon  hear  me  out."  Then  he  made  his  propo- 
sition that  the  distillers  there  were  being  investigated,  that  they  were  sick  and  tired  of  it 
and  wished  it  stopped,  and  they  could  make  a  nice  thing  by  having  it  stopped.  I  got  up 
out  of  my  chair,  and  opened  my  front  door,  and  bid  him  good  morning.  He  threatened  me 
then  nn  the  steps,  and  I  reported  that  interview  to  Mr.  Douglas  the  next  morning — Monday 
morning. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Donglas  forgotten  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  not  forgotten  it,  from  the  very 
language  that  he  used  in  reply  to  me.  Nothing  else  saved  mo  ou  that.  He  has  a  very  treach- 
erous memory.  I  reported  it  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Avery,  if 
Mr.  Megrew  or  Mr.  anybody  else  makes  any  such  proposition  to  you  again,  take  a  club, 
break  their  beads  for  them,  and  I  will  defend  yon  out  of  the  appropriation  for  suppressing 
frauds  on  the  revenue."  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  after  my  indictment,  about  tbii  inter- 
view, he  didn't  remember  it ;  then  I  called  up  the  language,  and  says  he, "  Of  course  I  did,', 
and  he  so  stated  it  on  the  witness  stand.  That  man  has  pursued  me  ever  since.  He  was 
himself  indicted.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  relevant  further,  but  be  was  himself  indicted  in 
July  last.  When  he  was  arrested  here  by  the  deputy  marshal  be  swore  he  would  get  even 
with  me ;  be  went  out  there  and  went  before  a  grand  jury  and  perjured  himself,  and  when  he 
came  off  the  stand  he  swore  that  he  had  got  even  with  me.    He  went  to  New  York ;  he  rode 
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rom  New  York  to  Washington  Kith  a  frieud  of  mine,  who  I  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  J.  J 
Noah,  formerly  from  Alabama,  and  he  told  Mr.  Noah  that  he  had  got  even  with  me,  and  said 
to  twenty  people  in  this  town  that  he  had  got  even  with  me,  and  be  intended  to,  and  if  I  got 
a  new  trial  he  wonld  get  me  in  a  worse  hole  than  I  was  now. 

Q.  Now  we  have  got  through  with  Megrew,  let  us  get  back  to  Babcock.  I  asked  you 
if  you  had  any  conversation  with  General  Babcock  in  regard  to  these  whisky  conspirators  in 
Saint  Louis  during  the  fall  of  1874  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  some  little  conversation,  but  not 
much,  however ;  he  spoke  to  me  frequently  on  coming  to  the  White  House  to  see  Mr. 
Luckey.  I  never  went  there,  I  think,  to  see  him  at  his  request,  not  on  that  subject.  I  did 
on  one  other  subject,  a  subject  relating  to  the  Treasury  Department  wholly. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  7— A.  I  can't  remember  the  exact  language,  but  he  said  be  had  in- 
formation from  McDonald  that  there  was  a  set  of  black-mailers,  mud-slingers,  inimical  to 
McDonald,  who  were  trying  to  injure  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  here. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  make  that  revelation  to  you  ?  How  came  he  to  tell  you  what  McDon- 
ald had  been  saying  to  him  ?— A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  when  the  revenue  agents  would  go  to  Saint  Louis  ?— A. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  when  they  would  go  ?— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  He  usually  introduced  the  subject  about  these  Saint  Louis  meu  himself,  did  he  ? — A. 
Well,  many  times  he  would  ask  me  how  the  boys  were  getting  along  n  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Those  boys  were  Joyce  and  McDonald  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  He  appeared  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  them,  did  he  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  spoke  of  them  familiarly  as  "the  boys  ?" — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  always  visited  him. 
at  the  White  House  when  they  were  here,  I  believe ;  they  always  boasted  of  it,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  heard  Babcock  say? — A.  In  1«74,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  18757 — A.  Yes;  I  did  in  the  spline  of 
IdTfi.  I  cannot  fix  the  date  now,  but  it  was  the  latter  part  of  Jannary,  1875.  After  Mr. 
Douglas  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  or  the  President,  issued  an  order  for  the 
transfer  of  supervisors  from  their  present  districts  to  other  districts,  Babcock  spoke  to  me 
about  that  order. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?— A.  I  was  not  then  connected  with  the  Internal  Revenue  ;  I  was 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department.  He  spoke  to  me  about  this  order,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  think  it  was  the  same  day  I  had  had  a  talk  with  Supervisor  Tntton  in  re- 
gard to  these  transfers.  Tutton  had  been  ordered  to  Saint  Louis ;  Tutton  came  down  to 
see  the  Commissioner,  and  Secretary,  and  President  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  think  I  had  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Tutton  the  same  day,  or  the  day  before  this  talk  with  General  Babcock.  Mr. 
Tutton,  of  course,  came  down  to  try  to  get  relieved  from  going  out  there,  and  gave  his  rea- 
sons to  me,  and  said  that  he  was  to  see  the  Secretary  at  1 1  o'clock.  The  Secretary  was  then 
in  his  bed,  from  a  sprained  ankle.  Mr.  Tutton  and  I  agreed  in  regard  to  the  order,  that 
it  would  do  no  good  to  issue  it,  because  they  had  fifteen  days'  knowledge  or  more.  The  order 
was  issued,  I  think,  the  27th  of  Jannary — the  27th  or  the  23th— and  they  bad  until  the  15th 
of  February  to  report  to  their  new  districts. 

Q.  Who  had  the  fifteen  days'  notice » — A.  The  different  supervisors ;  they  were  ordered 
to  report  the  15th  of  February. 

Q.  Were  those  orders  made  public,  or  were  they  communicated  to  the  supervisors  pri- 
vately t — A.  Privately. 

Q."  Where  did  you  have  that  conversation  with  General  Babcock ;  in  your  office  f— A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  in  front  of  the  White  House,  in  the  flower-garden  there. 

Q.  Had  the  order  then  been  made  t — A.  The  order  had  been  made ;  the  order,  but  not  the 
revocation. 

Q.  You  had  made  it  as  Acting  Secretary,  I  believe  T — A.  No,  sir;  the  Secretary  had  made 
the  order,  or  the  President  had  made  the  order.  It  was  a  presidential  order,  I  think,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary,  who  was  asked  to  do  it  by  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Douglas  was  Commissioner  at  that  time  ? — A.  Douglas  was  Commissioner  at  that  time- 

Q.  The  Commissioner  requested  the  Secretary  to  make  such  an  order,  and  the  Secretary 
suggested  it  to  the  President  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  order  was  made  by  the  President  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  his  direction. 

Q.  Then  you  were  approached  after  that  order  had  been  made,  by  General  Babcock  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  it  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say  f  As  fur  as  you  have  gone,  you  say  he  asked  you  what  you 
thought  of  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say  ?— A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Tutton.  and 
Mr.  Tutton  and  I  agreed  that  if  it  was  intended  to  suppress  frauds  that  already  existed,  it 
would  fail  in  its  purpose. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  then  1 — A.  He  said  he  thought  so  too,  and  he  thought  it  would  give 
the  President  great  trouble,  on  account  of  the  pressure  that  wonld  be  brought  to  him  by  the 
supervisors  and  their  friends  to  retain  their  offices  at  their  homes. 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say  7— A.  We  had  a  long  talk  on  that  occasion ;  I  can't  give  you 
all  wo  said;  and  he  said  that  McDonald  and  Joyce— this  is  the  import  of  it,  not  the  exact 
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words — he  said  Joyce  and  McDonald  had  enemies,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  drive  more  par- 
ticularly at  them. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  was  driving  at  them  t — A.  He  didn't  say.  He  said  they  seemed  to 
have  enemies  that  were  inimical,  and  this  seemed  to  be  a  drive  to  get  them  changed,  and 
that  all  were  brought  in  and  made  uniform ;  and  then  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  those 
things  should  be  managed  as  they  manage  things  in  the  Army,  to  send  competent  officers 
to  investigate  a  district,  open  and  above  board,  and  report ;  that  if  the  officers  were  incom- 
petent, from  lack  of  knowledge,  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them,  to  dismiss  them,  or 
if  they  were  found  to  be  dishonest  to  dismiss  them. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  these  enemies  were  that  were  after  Joyce  and  McDonald  T — A.  I  guess 
he  called  them  "damned  black-mailers,"  or  "black-mailers ;"  I  won't  put  the  damn  on. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  who  they  were  T — A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  because  I  knew  something 
of  the  character  of  letters,  &c,  that  had  been  received  in  the  Department  against  them, 
anonymous  communications  many  of  them — most  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  whole  of  that  conversation  ? — A.  That  was  the  drift  of  it.  It 
was  nearly  all  of  it  in  regard  to  this  order,  the  idea  that  it  would  be  inoperative. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  that  before  the  order  was  revoked  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you ;  only 
a  day  or  two. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  revoked  ? — A.  By  the  President. 

Was  the  President  in  the  habit  of  making  orders  changing  the  supervisors  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  1 — A.  It  never  had  been  done  before;  this  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  Was  it  done  subsequently,  during  your  official  life? — A.  No,  sir;  it  never  was 
attempted. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  solitary  instance  t — A.  There  have  been  supervisors  changed  before, 
but  of  a  general  change,  this'was  the  first. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  supervise  the  supervisors  ?  Is  it  the  President's  duty  or  the  Secre- 
tary's ? — A.  It  is  the  Commissioner's  duty. 

Q.  Has  he  authority  to  send  them  from  one  district  to  another  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  can 
send  them  temporarily,  but  the  law  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  the  President 
may  transfer  supervisors  from  one  district  to  another.  I  don't  remember  the  date  of  the  law, 
but  it  is  quite  a  recent  law ;  it  is  since  1872. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  the  conversation  with  Bahcock  that  order  was  revoked  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  changes  were  not  made  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  subsequent  conversation  with  him  about  these  Saint  Louis  men,  or 
the  crooked  whisky,  or  anything  of  that  sort  t— A.  I  had  a  number  of  conversations  with 
him  after  the  seizures  were  made. 

Q.  Before  we  get  to  that,  did  you  know  that  Babcock,  during  October,  1874,  was  carry- 
ing on  a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  Joyce  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  aid  that  fact  first  come  to  your  knowledge  T — A.  On  my  own  trial. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q..  You  said  you|bad  some  conversations  with  General  Babcock  after  the  indictments  were 
found  f — A.  After  the  seizures  were  made. 

Q.  When  were  they  made  t — A.  The  10th  of  May,  I  think,  1875. 

Q.  Who  was  the  supervisor  at  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  the  seizures  were  made  T— A.  John 
McDonald. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent; that  discovered  the  frauds  that  led  to  the  seizures  ?— A.  That  I 
can't  state ;  there  are  so  many  claiming  the  honors  that  I  can't  state. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  conversation  that  you  had  with  General  Babcock  after  the  seiz- 
ures 7— A.  I  can't  tell  yon  the  date ;  it  was  immediately  after  the  seizures  or  about  the  time 
of  the  seizures. 

Q.  What  did  be  say  then  T — A.  He  talked  over  the  matter.  I  can't  give  his  language.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  give  the  substance  of  it.  It  was  expressing  great  surprise  at  the  in- 
dications of  fraud  that  were  made  manifest. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  you 
were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  matter  1 — A.  The  Secretary  called  my  attention  to 
it  just  before  or  just  after  tbe  seizures  were  made,  and  I  can't  remember  which  ;  early  in  May  ; 
but  my  name  bad  been  brought  to  him  by  Mr.  Megrue.  He  had  declined  to  have  any  com* 
munication  with  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  Solicitor,  Bluford  Wilson. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  office  after  that  1 — A.  I  continued  in  office  until  the 
26th  of  July,  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  the  Secretary,  or  he  with  you,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  T— A.  Several  of  them ;  many  of  them. 

Q.  Was  tbe  subject  of  your  complicity  in  the  frauds  recurred  to  by  him  in  those  conversa- 
tions T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  first  conversation  we  bad  in  regard  to  the  matter  was,  as  I  say,  early 
'  in  May.  He  said  that  this  man  professed  to  have  personal  knowledge  that  I  was  concerned 
there,  and  be  said  that  he  had  given  him  no  credence  whatever.  That  was  the  first  inter- 
view. 

Q.  Well,  the  subsequent  interviews ;  did  he  recur  to  the  same  suspicion  t— A.  We  had 
another  interview.   I  can't  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  some  time  afterward  ;  not  very 
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long,  of  course,  but  several  days  afterward,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  agents  that  had  been 
sent  out  to  Saint  Louis  had  said  that  it  was  notoriously  stated  on  the  street  that  I  belonged 
to  the  conspirators.  They  were  not  conspirators  then,  of  course ;  they  didn't  call  them  con- 
spirators, but  that  I  belonged  to  the  

Q.  To  the  ring  1—  A.  Yes ;  to  the  ring.  I  remember  early  in  July,  when  this  Star  news- 
paper  first  attacked  me — they  attacked  me,  I  guess,  every  day  for  ten  days — the  Secretary 
called  me  into  his  room  one  day,  and  I  gave  him  the  facts,  as  I  have  giveu  you  this  morn- 
ing, in  regard  to  this  man,  and  in  regard  to  the  occasion  of  my  giving  this  information, 
that  it  was  in  the  light  I  had  supposing  Mr.  Joyce  was  an  honest  man.  The  Secretary  was 
very  kind.  He  said  to  me,  "Avery,  I  don't  believe  these ;  I  can't  believe  them."  He  also 
told  me  that  he  had  a  communication  from  District  Attorney  Dyer  that  they  would  probably 
find  an  indictment  against  me.  This  was  after  the  Star  attack,  after  the  arrest  of  Megrue 
here,  and  his  return  to  Saint  Louis,  and  his  appearance  before  the  grand  iury.  Mr.  Dyer 
had  written  the  Secretary  that  the  grand  jury  would  probably  find  an  indictment  against 
me.  This  was  probably  about  the  10th  of  July,  I  should  say.  The  Secretary  then  took 
occasion  to  say  in,  I  think,  a  very  warm  manner,  "  Avery,  I  dislike  to  say  this,  but  I  am 
going  to  tell  yon  just  exactly  as  it  is."  I  said,  "  I  thank  yon  for  doing  so."  He  said,  "  If 
they  find  an  indictment  against  you,  of  course  it  is  going  to  embarrass  me,  because  I  like 
you."  I  told  him  immediately  that  I  would  relieve  him  from  any  embarrassment  at  once 
if  they  did.  He  said,  "If  they  do  not  indict  you,  you  shall  stay  right  where  yon  are,  all 
the  newspapers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  no  matter  what  they  have  said,  nor  what 
they  may  say.  If  the  indictment  is  not  found,  you  shall  stay  in  your  office."  I  had  one  or 
two  more  conversations  with  him  before  I  left  the  office.  I  remember  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
July,  he  called  me  in  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  private  information  from  Saint  Louis  that 
an  indictment  had  been  found ;  the  newspapers  had  already  reported  the  fact  several  days. 
I  told  him  I  had  not.  I  asked  him  if  he  had,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  Then  he  took  oc- 
casion again  to  say  that  he  hoped  it  was  not  so ;  that  he  should  retain  me  right  in  my 
place  if  it  was  not  so.  On  the  next  Monday  morning,  the  26th  of  July,  he  called  me  in  and 
told  me  that  he  had  had  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Dyer,  the  district  attorney,  that  an  indictment 
had  been  found.  I  resigned  that  day,  without  his  asking  me  for  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bristow  at  any  time  say  to  you  that  if  you  would  come  out  and  tell  all  that 
you  know  about  it  you  should  be  protected  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  made  any  such  proposition  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  like  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bab  cock  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  regard  to  your  disclosing 
anything  which  you  might  have  known?— A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Luckey  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  stenographer  in  your  office  ? — A.  J.  M.  March. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  aay  to  Mr.  March  that  Bristow  had  made  a  proposition  to  you  that  it 
you  would  tell  all  you  knew  you  would  be  protected  by  the  Department  ? — A.  No,  sir  :  I 
have  no  remembrance,  and  it  cannot  be  possible. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  Mr.  Babcock  or  Mr.  Luckey  had  intimated  to  you  that  it 
you  would  not  do  it  you  would  be  protected  from  the  White  House  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
made  any  such  statement 

Q.  Have  you  been  speaking  with  anybody  about  being  brought  before  this  committee  f — 
A.  Never  said  a  word  to  a  living  soul. 

Q.  Haven't  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  it  T — A.  Not  a  person  living,  that 
I  remember  now. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Who  first  proposed  the  revocation  of  the  order  transferring  supervisors  f — A.  I  can't 
tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  hear  it  from  yourself  f— A.  Supervisor  Tutton  first  spoke  to  me  about 
the  revocation  of  the  order. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  supervisors  who  had  been  ordered  A.  To  Saint  Louis  from 

Philadelphia. 

Q.  Did  he  come  over  to  Washington  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  you  for  desiring  to  have  the  order  revoked  T — A.  He  said  that 
his  private  interests  in  Philadelphia  would  suffer  somewhat  if  the  change  was  to  keep  him 
any  great  length  of  time  from  his  home ;  and  further,  for  the  reason  that  the  supervisor* 
had  fifteen  or  eighteen  days'  notice  of  the  changes  ;  that  any  frauds  then  being  committed 
could  be  covered  up  and  the  object  of  the  change  would  be  defeated. 

Q.  Did  he  confer  with  Commissioner  Douglas  at  that  time  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  statements  he  made  to  him  on  the  subject  ? — A.  He  told  me  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  very  firm  ;  he  believed  that  the  order  would  do  good. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tutton  also  see  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  ?— A.  He  told  me  that  he  was  to 
meet  him  at  II  o'clock,  and  afterward  told  me  that  he  had  met  him,  on  his  return  from  the 
Secretary's  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  also  called  on  the  President  ?— A.  He  did  ;  it  was  so  re- 
ported to  me  afterward. 
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Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that < he  President  had  originally  made  the  order  for  the  transfer? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  suggestion  1 — A.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thought  about  revoking  the  order 
after  hearing  Tutton's  statement  ?— A.  Mr.  Tntton  told  me  that  he  agreed  somewhat  with 
him,  but  that  he  sent  him  to  the  President,  telling  him  that  it  was  the  President's  order  and 
he  didn't  propose  to  interfere  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Babcock  expressed  surprise  at  the  discovery  of  frauds  at  Saint  Louis, 
after  the  seizures  were  made  T — A  Yes,  sir ;  the  magnitude  of  them  ;  he  seemed  very  much 
surprised. 

Q.  Was  be  surprised  simply  at  the  magnitude,  or  surprised  at  the  fact  that  fraud  existed  ? 
— A.  At  both,  because  he  expressed  himself  as  having  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  officers 
there,  Joyce  and  McDonald ;  he  couldn't  believe  that  they  were  guilty. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  of  the  Babcock  trial  T — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  testimony  of  the  mail-carrier  in  regard  to  some  letters  that  were 
deposited  in  a  mail-box  ?— A.  I  remember  the  testimony  of  both  the  mail-carrier  and  Mr. 
Everest. 

Q.  It  was  testified  that  one  of  those  letters  was  addressed  to  you,  was  it  not  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  such  a  letter  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  this  was  the  letter  purporting  to 
contain  a  $300  bill,  or  $500? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  from  Saint  Louis  or  any  other  plaoe. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  money  in  that  way  from  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  or  any 
other  place. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  for  the  information  that  you  gave  T— A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  Joyce  and  McDonald  and  General  Babcock  were  warm  friends.  Do 
you  know  what  their  friendly  relations  grew  out  of  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  could 
say. 

Q.  McDonald  had  never  lived  here,  had  he  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  General  Babcock  had  never  lived  in  Saint  Louis,  had  he  ? — A  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  And  yet  they  were  strong  friends  f — A.  They  always  visited  the  White  House,  both 
of  them,  and  boasted  of  their  friends  there,  and  of  the  influence  they  possessed  there. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  presents  being  made  by  those  gentlemen,  or  either  of  them, 
to  either  the  President  or  Mr.  Babcock  ?— A.  I  know  nothing  personally ;  no,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  From  either  one  of  them,  or  Babcock  f— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they,  either  of  them,  spent  much  time  in  the  company  of  Gen- 
eral Babcock  when  here  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  only  know  that  I  have  heard  them 
both  say  that  they  had  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  the  White  House  with  General  Babcock.  If 
they  called  on  the  President  they  would  state  it,  and  make  a  flourish. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  General  Babcock  speak  of  his  friendship  for  these  two  gentlemen  T — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  either  of  them  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  quite  intimate  with 
Mr.  Joyce.  I  never  saw  Mr.  McDonald  until  after  he  was  appointed. 

Q.  The  cause  of  your  giving  information,  as  detailed  by  you,  you  say,  was  owing  to  the 
nervous  and  excitable  character  of  McDonald  t — A.  That  was  one  reason,  and  the  other 
reason  to  treat  the  boys  well  when  they  came  out 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  information  when  you  had  beard  that 
probably  tnere  was  fraud  being  committed  in  Saint  Louis  t— A.  I  had  heard  no  charges  of 
fraud,  any  more  than  I  had  in  other  districts — Chicago  or  Milwaukee. 

Q.  The  investigation  there  by  these  agents  was  not  instigated  by  the  knowledge  of 
frauds? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  But  simply  in  pursuance  of  the  regular  duties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  said  early  in  my 
statement,  it  was  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  reports  required.  Without  a  constant 
supervision  they  would  fall  into  irregularities,  and  soon  become  flagitious  and  unlawful. 

Q.  Is  it  usual,  in  making  investigations  into  the  operations  of  internal-revenue  affairs, 
always  to  make  public  the  visits  of  these  investigators  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  good  reason,  then,  why  it  should  be  an  exception  in  this  case  of 
Saint  Louis  f — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  made  an  exception.  I  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  for  any  other  supervisor  or  revenue  agent  in  good  standing. 

Q.  You  would  have  given  information  to  any  others,  though  you  knew  the  Government 
was  sending  out  a  secret  investigation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  supervisor  in  good  standing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  proper  conduct,  to  thus  defeat  your  superiors  ? — A. 
Mr.  Douglass  has  told  me  many  times  that  any  supervisor  asking  him  if  he  was  going  to 
send  revenue  agents  soon  to  his  district  be  would  answer  him. 
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Q.  It  would  seem  in  this  case  that  Mr.  Douglass  was  wanting  to  pursue  a  different  policy, 
wouldn't!  t,  rather  T — A.  Yes.  All  large  whisky  districts  have  about  the  same  policy  pur- 
sued. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  was  the  order  changing  the  supervisors  made— for  what  purpose  i — A.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  get  the  supervisors  out  of  the  old  ruts. 

Q.  Why  aid  they  want  to  get  them  out  of  the  old  ruts  t — A.  They  might  have  had  a  good 
many  friends ;  they  had  got  into  a  certain  groove  of  doing  business. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  truth  that  you  wanted  to  change  the  supervisors  in  order  to  detect  fraud  T— 
A.  That  was  one  object 

Q.  Could  you  have  had  any  other  object  in  view  T — A.  No ;  I  think  probably  that  was 
the  prior  object. 

Q.  That  was  the  prior  object,  to  detect  fraud  ? — A.  There  never  was  any  intimation  that 
Supervisor  Tutton,  of  Philadelphia — that  there  was  any  fraud  in  his  district. 

Q.  You  understand  we  are  not  particularly  investigating  Mr.  Tutton  now ;  I  am  simply 
asking  you  the  question  if  the  sole  object  of  changing  these  supervisors  was  not  to  detect 
fraud,  wherever  that  fraud  might  be  f — A.  No,  sir  ,  I  don't  think  it  was  the  sole  object. 

Q.  Then  what  other  object  could  they  have  had  in  it  ? — A.  As  I  say,  if  a  supervisor  f ram 
laxity  had  allowed  a  low  standard  of  efficiency  to  exist,  to  get  him  out  of  that. 

Q.  That  would  not  have  been  fraud,  for  the  supervisor  to  allow  a  low  standard  of  effi- 
ciency?—A.  No,  sir:  not  necessarily  a  fraud;  simply  negligence. 

Q.  A  neglect  of  duty  7 — A.  Yes ;  perhaps  a  neglect  of  duty,  or  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  not  competent. 

Q.  Then  you  wanted  to  swan  supervisors  to  see  whether  some  of  them  had  not  been 
neglecting  their  duty  ?— A.  Undoubtedly  that  was  one  object. 

Q.  But  you  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  i\  would  be  unnecessary  to  change  them, 
either  to  detect  fraud  or  to  ascertain' whether  any  of  them  had  neglected  their  duties?— A.  I 
didn't  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  thought  the  order  was  unnecessary  and  ought 
to  be  revoked.— A.  No,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  I  said  so  I  will  correct  it.  I  said  that  I 
agreed  with  Mr.  Tutton  that  the  order  would  become  inoperative  for  the  reason  that  the  super- 
visors had  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days'  notice  of  the  change,  and  if  there  was  any  fraud 
existing  they  could  cover  it  up. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  suspecting  the  supervisors  of  fraud  ?— A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  suppose  that  they  would  cover  it  up  T — A.  If  there  was  any  existing 
anywhere. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  supervisors  might,  however,  be  either  guilty  themselves  or 
have  a  knowledge  of  frauds  being  perpetrated  ? — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly  that  was  one  elemen 
that  entered  into  it. 

Q.  And  still  it  would  not  be  wrong,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  notified  the  gentlemen  with 
that  suspicion  on  them  that  the  special  agent  was  coming  T — A.  Not  if  there  was  no  suspicion 
against  them.  They  were  high  officers,  sworn  officers  of  the  Government.  Mind  you,  any 
information  that  I  gave  was  a  year  before  this. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  it  was  in  the  fall  before  the  fraud  was  found  out.— A.  In  the  spring 
before ;  a  year  before. 

Q.  You  concurred  with  General  Babcock  that  that  order  changing  the  supervisors  wool  J 
be  nugatory  f — A.  I  told  him  that  I  agreed  with  Supervisor  Tutton ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tutton  had  some  private  interests  that  he  didn't  want  disturbed  by  being  sent  out  to 
Saint  Louis  ? — A.  He  said  he  had  private  interests  which  would  suffer  if  the  order  was  to 
keep  him  away  from  his  district  any  great  length  of  time,  and  he  would  resign  if  it  was  car- 
ried out  and  he  was  to  be  kept  away. 

Q.  Was  the  order  revoked  to  keep  him  from  resigning,  do  you  suppose  T — A.  I  ean't  tell. 

Q-  Mr.  Tutton  was  in  Philadelphia  then  T — A.  Yes ;  that  was  his  headquarters. 

Q.  He  has  been  changed  since  to  another  district,  hasn't  bet — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.   I  have  not  kept  track  of  it  since  I  went  out  of  office. 

Q.  Is  he  the  same  Tutton  that  is  supervisor  in  Milwaukee  ? — A.  General  Hedrick  is  su- 
pervisor there,  I  understand. 

Q.  Has  Tutton  been  on  duty  out  in  the  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis  districts f— 
A.  Temporarily  he  has  been  in  Chicago,  as  I  have  seen  from  the  newspapers. 

Q.  When  was  he  sent  to  Chicago  ?— A.  I  can't  tell  you.  Since  I  left  the  Department  I 
have  not  kept  close  watch  of  it.    I  can't  tell  you  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  You  don't  know  when  he  was  sent  out  there ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  for  what  purpose  he  was  sent  out  there  T — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that.  It  has  all  oc- 
curred since  I  left  the  Department,  and  I  haven't  kept  posted. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  in  this  case  that  these  changes  of  supervisors  were  intended  to  be  nade> 
because  there  was  previous  knowledge  of  fraud  in  Saint  Louis  f— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of,  sir.  Remember,  sir,  that  I  was  out  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  at  this  time  and  in 
another  sphere. 
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Q.  You  say  that  there  was  given  fifteen  days'  notice  of  the  change ;  do  yon  mean  by  that 
to  say  that  Joyce  had  the  same  notice  that  Totton  had  of  the  change  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  or- 
der was  issued  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  January,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  and  it  was  to  take 
effect  on  the  15th  of  the  following  month. 

Q.  It  was  given  to  both  of  these  parties  T — A.  Given  to  all  the  supervisors  in  the  country. 

Q.  To  change  places  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  present  internal -revenue  system  that  no  frauds  can  be 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the  Government  that  you  spoke 
of  a  while  ago  f  Supervisors  and  others  ?— A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  there  may  be  a  great  amount  of 
frauds  without  their  knowledge. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  f  I  mean  the  sworn  officers  of  the  Government.  All  these  officers  are 
sworn  T — A  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  officers  which  we  have  mentioned,  the  supervisors 
and  the  revenue  agents. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  were,  sworn  officers,  and  I  infer  that  all 
sworn  officers  would  be  of  the  same  character  that  you  gave  to  these.  Would  you  say  now 
that  in  view  of  the  present  internal-revenue  systen  there  can  be  fraud  in  the  distilleries  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  officers  who  are  sworn  and  put  there  to  prevent  it  7 — A.  Not  without 
the  knowledge  of  some  officers.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  defraud  the  revenue  from  whisky 
or  spirits  without  the  ganger  and  the  storekeeper  at  the  distilleries  are  bought  up— without 
their  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  McCraky  : 

Q.  But  you  think  it  might  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  supervisors  t — A.  Un- 
doubtedly, sir. 

Q.  When  these  special  agents  were  sent  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  any  particular  point, 
was  it  the  custom  of  the  Department  to  keep  that  fact  secret  from  the  supervisor  7 — A.  Not 
always ;  sometimes  it  was  and  sometimes  it  was  not.  I  don't  think  in  a  majority  of  cases  it 
was  a  secret  missiou. 


Washington,  D.  C ,  April  11, 1876. 

James  O.  Brodhead  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  special  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  whisky  trials 
in  Saint  Louis  T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  retained  by  the  Government  a  short  time  prior  to  the 
trial  of  McKee,  as  attorney  in  that  case  and  the  Maguire  case  and  the  Babcock  case. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  a  circular-letter  addressed  by  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  to  the  district  attorneys  at  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  on  the 
6th  of  January  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  that  letter  first  in  the  Saint  Louis  Times,  published 
about  the  10th  of  February,  I  suppose ;  it  may  have  been  a  little  earlier  than  that ;  it  was 
during  the  early  part  of  Babcock^ s  trial,  at  any  rate.  I  had  learned  from  the  district  attor- 
ney. I  had  been  to  his  office  the  day  before  and  I  saw  the  letter  the  next  morning  pub- 
lished in  the  Times,  and  before  its  publication  my  attention  was  directed  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  come  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to 
see  Mr.  Dyer  and  myself,  and  to  know  what  that  letter  meant.  They  were  evidently  very 
much  alarmed,  and  two  of  the  witnesses  of  the  prosecution — I  think  Mr.  Bevis  was  one  and 
Fitzroy  the  other — had  seen  the  publication  of  this  letter,  and  became  very  much  alarmed, 
and  we  undertook  to  explain  to  them  then  that  the  Attorney-General  had  no  control  over 
their  cases  after  they  had  plead  guilty ;  their  cases  were  in  the  hands  of  the  court  entirely-; 
that  he  could  not  give  any  direction  as  to  how  they  should  be  punished  or  whether  they 
should  be  punished  at  all  or  not ;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  have  some  influence  on  the 
question  ot  pardon  afterward,  but  that  he  had  no  control  over  the  cases  as  they  stood  before 
the  court.   Wo  saw  Colonel  Noble,  who  was  the  attorney  for  most  of  the  parties,  and  he 

git  them  together  and  allayed  their  fears  in  the  same  way  by  explaining  it  to  them.  Mr. 
yer  went  to  the  Times  office  to  know  why  they  should  nave  published  that  letter  at  that 
time,  and  told  them  the  ill  effects' that  it  had  upon  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Dyer  then  told  me  for 
the  first  time,  what  I  did  not  know  before,  that  he  had  received  such  a  letter  some  time 
before  that,  probably  a  week  or  ten  days  before  that,  and  that  he  had  not  made  any  publi- 
cation of  it.  This  letter,  it-  seems,  was  procured  from  a  German  paper  published  in  Chicago, 
and  translated  for  the  Saint  Louis  Times,  putting  Mr.  Dyer's  name  in  the  place  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Chicago,  whose  name  was  in  the  copy  which  was  copied  from  the  German 
paper  in  Chicago.  That  is  all  that  I  know  about  the  publication  of  that  letter  and  its 
effect  upon  the  witnesses.  It  was  calculated  to  have  that  effect  and  undoubtedly  did  have 
that  effect.  We  procured  the  newspaper  men  to  publish  an  editorial  the  next  morning  in 
one  or  two  of  the  papers  in  Saint  Louis,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
witnesses  in  that  rerpect ;  that  was  the  object  of  it,  and  it  probably  had  some  effect  in  that 
direction. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  testified  subse- 
quently to  that  letter  and  before  its  publication  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I 
think  the  witnesses,  became  satisfied  from  our  talk  to  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  the  letter.  We  had  to  take  some  pains  to  do  it,  though,  and  use  some  exertions 
for  that  purpose.  Colonel  Noble  aided  us  in  that  particular ;  he  was  attorney  for  all  these 
distillers,  and  was  hoping  for  some  leniency  so  far  as  his  clients  were  concerned,  and  of 
course  he  wished  in  good  faith  to  hold  them. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  the  trial  of  Babcock  to  create  a  suspicion  in  your  mind 
that  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  had  been  disclosed  to  the  defense  before  the  witnesses 
were  put  upon  the  stand  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  received  that  impression, 
but  I  cannot  state  any  fact  that  gave  me  the  reason  for  that  opinion.  That  impression  was 
on  my  mind  throughout,  that  they  knew  what  the  testimony  would  be  beforehand. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial  ?— A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  They 
may  have  learned  it  from  some  declarations  made  by  the  attorney  on  the  other  side ;  that 
was  the  impression  on  my  mind,  anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  remarkable  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
to  anticipate  points  that  you  made  in  the  prosecution  f — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  cir- 
cumstances now  that  enable  me  to  say  so. 

Q.  Had  you  conversed  with  Everest  before  he  was  used  as  a  witness  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  taken  any  steps  to  keep  him  from  having  inter- 
course with  the  parties  or  counsel  tor  the  defense  T 

The  Witness.  Everest? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Not  that  I  am  informed  of.  We  kept  him  very  close  while  he  was  in  Saint  Louis  up 
to  the  time  he  testified.  He  staid  at  a  pnvate  house,  and  did  not  come  out  until  a  day  or  so 
before  he  came  on  the  stand.  We  kept  him  so  close  that  a  great  many  persons  doubted 
whether  he  was  there  at  all  or  not. 

Q.  Why  was  he  kept  so  close  f — A.  Of  course  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  efforts  would 
be  made  to  get  him  to  testify  otherwise,  and  he  was  guarded  in  that  way ;  and  so  with  all 
the  most  important  witnesses.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  very  strong  efforts  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  defense  by  the  parties  themselves  and  by  their  counseh 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  Everest's  testimony  t — A.  He  testified  that  he  was  the  pay- 
master of  what  was  called  the  ring  after  Fitzroy  ceased  to  be  the  paymaster ;  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  money  from  the  distillers  and  bringing  it  to  Joyce  about  once 
a  week,  generally  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  then  divided  into  separate  packages  and  dis- 
tributed among  a  certain  number  of  parties.  We  did  not  ask  him,  and  I  do  not  thiuk  be 
stated  any  of  the  parties,  except  perhaps  Joyce  and  McDonald,  at  that  time.  He  testified 
in  the  Babcock  case  that  upon  one  occasion  he  went  to  report  to  Joyce  ;  he  was  required 
to  report  to  him  during  the  week  as  to  what  was  being  done — but  he  went  there  and  Joyce 
requested  him  to  go  down  to  the  subtreasury  and  get  him  two  five -hundred-dollar  bills,  and 
paid  him  the  money,  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  went  down  to  the  subtreasury  office  and 
there  he  exchanged  the  money  which  Joyce  had  given  him  for  two  five-hundred -dollar  bills 
and  brought  them  back  to  Joyce,  and  when  he  returned,  Joyce  bad  two  letters  upon  his 
table,  directed,  one  to  William  O.  Avery,  and  the  other  to  Qeneral  O.  E.  Babcock.  He 
testified  that  he  saw  Joyce  put  one  five-hundred-dollar  bill  into  the  Avery  letter,  and  he 
thinks,  though  he  could  not  state  positively,  that  the  other  five-hundred-dollar  bill  was 
put  into  the  letter  directed  to  Babcock.  He  sealed  the  letters  up  and  handed  them  to 
Everest  and  requested  Everest  as  he  went  out  to  deposit  them  in  the  post-office  box. 
Everest  testified  that  he  went  out  and  did  deposit  them  in  the  box  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Pine  streets,  which  was  diagonally  across  from  the  office  occupied  by  Joyce,  the  supervisor's 
office,  and  about  the  time  that  he  put  the  letters  into  the  box  he  looked  and  saw  Joyce 
watching  bim  from  the  window,  and  he  just  waved  his  hand  to  him  and  passed  on.  That 
was  the  substance  of  his  testimony. 

Q .  Was  there  any  further  evidence  introduced  on  that  trial  in  regard  to  those  letters  t— A. 
On  the  part  of  the  defense  by  a  man  named  McGill. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  McGill's  testimony  ? — A.  McGill  testified  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  certain  day,  be  could  not  name  the  day  exactly,  but  it  was  about  the  time  testified 
to  by  Everest,  the  time  that  Everest  stated  that  he  put  those  letters  into  the  post-office  box, 
that  he  was  coming  down  Pine  street,  and  when  he  got  near  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Pine  that 
Joyce  accosted  him,  or  met  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  put  two  letters  into  the  box  and 
he  wanted  to  take  them  out,  and  he  asked  him  what  letters  they  were,  and  he  told  him  one 
was  directed  to  Babcock  and  the  other  to  Avery,  and  the  witness  McGill  said  that  he  replied 
to  him  that  that  was  not  his  beat,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  authority  to  open 
the  box.  It  seems,  however,  that  those  mail-carriers  have  keys  that  will  open  all  those 
boxes.  Joyce  told  him  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  he  opened  the  box  and  took  the 
letters  out  and  gave  them  to  Joyce  and  walked  off.  That  was  the  substance  oi  McGill** 
testimony. 

Q.  Who  was  McGill  T— A.  McGill  is  a  mail-carrier  in  Saint  Louis.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  holds  that  office  now,  but  I  think  be  does.  He  was  at  the  time  he  testified  in  the  employ 
of  the  postmaster  at  8aint  Louis  as  a  mail-carrier,  distributing  letters  through  the  city. 
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Q.  Through  whose  agency  was  McGill  procured  as  a  witness  in  that  trial  ?— A.  We  be- 
came satisfied  that  his  testimony  was  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  I  personally  took  it 
upon  myself  to  make  some  investigation  of  the  matter.  I  didn't  succeed  very  fully,  but  I 
found  out  some  things  about  it.  I  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  apply  to  the  mail-agent  at  Saint 
Louis,  I  don't  recollect  his  name  now,  and  after  several  conversations  with  him— at  first 
he  declined  to  tell  him  anything  about  it,  but  after  several  conversations  with  him  the  mail- 
agent  told  him  that  Parker,  of  Colorado,  whom  we  had  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution in  the  Babcock  case,  and  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the  Colorado  district, 
had  been  up  to  see  Joyce  at  Jefferson  City,  and  on  his  return  he  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  send  for  the  mail-carrier  who  was  on  that  beat  two  or  three  years  ago,  about  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  said  to  be  put  into  the  post-office  box.  He  said  he  sent  for  a  man  that 
was  named  Murray  that  was  one  of  the  oldest  carriers  in  the  city,  and  he  came  up  and  he 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  about  any  letters  being  taken  out  of  the  box  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Joyce.  He  said  he  did  not ;  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  to  his  knowledge.  It 
was  on  his  beat.  He  sent  for  two  other  mail-carriers,  I  forget  their  names,  and  they  didn't 
have  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and  finally  the  fourth  one  was  this  man  McGill,  and  be  professed 
to  know  all  about  it.  I  got  a  detective  to  make  some  investigation  in  the  matter,  but  he 
never  reported  anything  further  than  that.  This  information  I  learned  from  a  man  who  is 
not  a  detective,  but  got  at  it  in  that  way,  We  ascertained  enough  to  know  that  Parker,  of 
Colorado,  had  interested  himself  in  procuring  the  witness. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  say  Parker  occupied  under  the  Government  T — A.  He  was  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue,  and  we  had  had  him  summoned  because  he  was  in  Washington 
City  just  before  the  seizures  were  made  at  Saint  Louis,  and  while  McDonald  was  here,  about 
the  12th  of  April  of  that  year.  Parker  was  here,  and  Joyce  had  telegraphed  to  McDonald 
to  see  Parker,  of  Colorado,  something  in  reference  to  the  whisky  seizures,  and  we  had  bad 
him  summoned  because  we  believed  that  he  knew  all  about  that  conspiracy,  and  after  we 
found  out  more  about  him  we  were  afraid  to  put  him  on  the  stand.  He  interested  himself, 
as  I  believe,  for  the  defense  in  the  Babcock  case. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangements  at  all  to  impeach  the  character  of  McGill  t— A.  Yes, 
sir.  He  was  the  last  witness  put  up,  late  in  the  afternoon,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  aud 
the  court  adjourned,  and  I  went  out  and  got  Mr.  Eaton  to  go  out,  and  I  found  at  least  two 
witnesses  by  which  we  could  impeach  his  character  for  veracity— good  men,  as  I  thought — 
and  we  got  some  testimony  that  I  thought  would  injure  him,  from  the  records  of  the  police 
board, in  which  he  had  been  twice  or  three  times  dismissed;  but  I  learned  early  the  next 
morning  that  the  defense,  anticipating  that  we  would  try  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McGill,  had  gone  to  Mr.  Filley,  the  postmaster,  and  got  him  to  procure  ten  or  a  dozen  of  his 
mail-agents  there  to  sustain  his  character.  We  thought  it  was  very  bad  policy  to  undertake 
to  break  him  down,  because  they  would  bring  more  witnesses  for  him  than  we  could  against 
him,  and  it  would  recoil  on  us  and  tend  to  establish  his  character  rather  than  injure  it,  so 
we  had  to  abandon  it.  We  had  not  time  to  do  more  than  that,  aud  so  we  introduced  no 
testimony  to  impeach  him. 

Q.  Was  that  O.  D.  Filley  t— A.  No,  sir ;  Chauncey  I.  Filley,  postmaster. 

Q.  He  is  the  postmaster  T — A.  He  is  the  postmaster. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Government  detectives  were  in  Saint  Louis,  acting  for  the  de- 
fense, during  the  trial  of  Babcock  T — A.  Shortly  before  we  got  information  in  regard  to  this 
man,  Bell,  the  detective  that  we  had  in  our  employ,  belonging  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
reported  to  us  that  there  were  two  men  there  who  belonged  to  Whitley's  safe-burglars,  and 
asked  what  he  should  do  about  it.  I  told  him — Mr.  Dyer  was  present,  I  think  ;  at  any 
rate  I  told  him  to  let  them  know  that  we  knew  that  they  were  there,  and  what  they  were 
there  for.  Our  detective  told  us  that  he  believed  they  were  there — he  couldn't  give  any 
positive  information  about  it— for  the  purpose  of  going  through  the  district  attorney's  office 
and  stealing  the  papers.  He  informed  us  that  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  going 
through  the  office  and  getting  the  papers  that  were  valuable  to  the  Government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  case.  I  told  him  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  he  reported  the 
next  day  that  he  had  been  to  see  them,  and  told  them  that  he  knew  what  they  were  there 
for,  and  that  they  had  better  leave,  and  that  he  ascertained  that  they  had  gone  to  General 
Babcock,  who  had  paid  them  $200  apiece,  and  they  leftjthe  city.  This  detective  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  time,  and  a  man  whom  we  found  to  be  a  very 
reliable  man,  and  a  very  truthful  man,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  never  heard  anything  to  the 
contrary  about  him  at  all.  We  relied  upon  him ;  we  couldn't  well  get  along  without  him. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  what  was  reported:  to  me.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it  personally. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  having  been  made,  or  being  about  to  be  made  by 
the  district  attorney,  or  private  counsel  at  Saint  Louis,  by  which  any  parties  implicated  in 
these  whisky  frauds  were  to  escape  punishment  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  satisfied  that  no  such 
arrangement  was  ever  made ;  certainly  not  while  I  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  facts  which  would  justify  the  writing  of  the  circular-letter,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  the  Attorney-General ?— A.  No, sir;  I  think  it  was  a  very  imprudent  and  un- 
called-for letter,  under  the  circumstances. 
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By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Yon  were  not  advised  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  that  letter,  were  you  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  state 
of  affairs  there.   I  am  only  speaking  of  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  It  was  the  publication  of  the  letter  that  occasioned  your  apprehension  that  it  would 
work  mischief !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  publication,  of  course,  that  was  imprudent.  I 
don't  see  anything  that  could  have  called  for  it,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  be  pub- 
lished, except  as  I  have  stated. 

?.  You  say  that  Colonel  Noble  represented  a  nnmber  of  the  distillers  who  bad  confessed 
pleaded  guilty? — A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  they  were  apprehensive  that  they  might  not  be  dealt  as  leniently  by  as  they 
expected  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  they  having  become  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  they 
expected  leniency  upon  the  part  of  the  Government.   There  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
their  attorney  expected  it. 
Q.  There  was  no  distinct  bargain  of  that  kind  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  f — A.  I  never  had  anything  to  Bay  to  them  about  it. 
I  only  know  that  Mr.  Dyer,  in  repeatedly  speaking  of  the  thing,  said  that  he  had  made  no 
promises  and  no  bargain  with  them ;  but  of  course  any  man,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  expect  leniency ;  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Colonel  Noble  came  on  to  Washington  to  see  what  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General  would  be  in  regard  to  his  clients,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  of  his  being  here.  In  fact,  he  was  here  shortly  after  the  Babcock  trial, 
but  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  here  until  he  had  left.  I  was  here  at  the  same  time.  I 
heard  afterward  that  be  had  been  on  here. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  a  letter  that  the  Attorney-General  wrote  to  Colonel  Dyer 
and  sent  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Noble,  on  that  subject  7 — A.  I  never  saw  the  letter. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  trials  were  you  engaged  in  ? — A.  I  was  only  engaged  in  the  Bab- 
cock and  in  the  McKee  and  in  the  Maguire  trial,  as  far  as  it  progressed.  We  impaneled  a 
jury  and  made  an  opening  statement,  when  the  counsel  made  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
nolle  prosequi  was  entered  as  to  some  of  the  counts,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  as  to  the  other? . 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  civil  suits  or  forfeiture  suits  7 — A.  I  haa  merely  examined  tb* 

J tapers.  None  of  those,  I  think,  have  yet  been  tried.  Soon  after  I  was  employed,  I  ezam- 
ned  the  declarations  and  the  suits  on  the  bonds  and  the  informations  which  had  been  filed 
for  the  forfeiture  of  property  that  has  been  seized,  and  also  investigated  the  question  as  to 
the  right  of  forfeiture  of  a  large  amount  of  property  there  that  was  mortgaged,  the  question 
of  the  priority  of  lien  between  the  Government  and  the  mortgagee ;  but  none  of  those  cases 
have  come  to  trial. 

O.  Do  you  know  how  many  judgments  or  decrees  of  forfeiture  have  been  rendered  there 
in  these  whisky  cases  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  make  any  memorandum  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  your  detective  reported  to  you  that  there  were  two  persons  there 
that  he  believed  were  sent  there  as  detectives  to  get  possession  of  some  papers  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  those  persons  were  7 — A.  He  didn't  give  me  the  names  of  tbem 
at  all ;  if  he  did  I  have  forgotten  it  entirely. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  detective  that  you  had  in  your  employ  ?— A.  His  name  is 
Anchise ;  he  is  an  Italian. 

By  Mr.  GLOVER : 

Q.  Does  he  reside  in  Washington,  or  does  he  reside  in  Saint  Louis? — A.  He  is  in  the  em- 
ploy cf  the  Treasury  Department.  I  don't  know  where  be  resides ;  he  is  here  and  there 
ana  everywhere.  He  is  under  Mr.  Washbnrne,  I  think,  who  is  the  chiet.  He  is  a  trusted 
man,  I  am  told ;  he  proved  to  be,  as  far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  The  witnesses  Bevis  and  Fitzroy,  whom  you  mentioned  as  being  alarmed  at  the  publi' 
cation  of  the  Attorney-General's  letter,  were  both  examined,  were  they  not,  on  the  trial  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  both  testified, .as  far  as  yon  know,  fully  7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said  before  I  didn't 
see  that  the  publication  of  the  letter  had  any  effect  upon  their  testimony. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  Bell  when  he  was  there  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  Bell  at  all.  I  bad  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Dyer  and  advised  that  we  should  have  a  meeting  with  him  at  night, 
and  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  present,  proposed  that  he  should  come  to  his  house,  and  I  sng- 
geated  that  he  and  Mr.  Dyer  talk  with  him  and  report  the  next  morning  what  he  said.  He 
did.  He  and  I  had  a  consultation  the  next  morning,  and  upon  that  consultation  we  deter 
mined  that  it  was  imprudent  to  make  use  of  him. 

Q.  Was  the  Babcock  trial  reported  ste  no  graphically  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  fully  reported. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  whose  custody  that  report  is  now  7— A.  Yes,  sir  5  Mr.  Walbridgewaa 
the  reporter,  and  has  charge  of  the  notes ;  he  was  the  official  reporter  in  both  cases.  He 
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was  called  on  the  other  day  in  this  McKee  case  to  state  what  was  said  by  a  juror  on  the 
voir  dire. 

Q.  The  notes  have  not  been  extended  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  considered  a  very  reliable  re- 
porter. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Had  you  been  special  counsel  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Milwaukee  court  of  in- 
quiry ? — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  any  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  court  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
had  no  correspondence  with  any  of  the  officers  at  all,  either  telegraphic  or  otherwise,  and 
had  no  personal  communication  with  them,  so  that  what  I  know  is  most  all  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sherman  from  New  York  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  he  seem  to  be  acting  ? — A.  He  came  out  there,  as  I  learned,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  some  testimony  to  be  used  in  some  cases  in  New  York  ;  I  think,  some 
whisky  that  had  been  seized  in  New  York,  manufactured  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Is  he  a  district  'attorney  ? — A.  He  is  an  assistant  district  attorney,  I  understand,  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  interest  in  the  trial  of  Babcock  in  any  way  f — A.  Personally  I  know 
nothing  about  what  he  did.  I  only  know  that  it  appeared  on  the  trial  that  some  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Bingham  and  Hogue  was  produced  that  came  through  him.  He  had 
procured  it  from  Mr.  Bingham  at  Indianapolis. 

Q.  That  assisted  the  defense  ?— A.  That  assisted  them  very  materially.  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  points  that  was  made  on  the  defense,  the  object  being  to  show  that  tho 
information  received  at  Saint  Louis  by  the  distillers  and  officers  connected  with  the  ring 
was  really  received  from  Hogue  instead  of  from  Avery  or  Babcock  ;  that  was  the  tendency 
of  the  testimony ;  that  was  the  object  for  which  the  papers  were  used. 

Q.  As  an  assistant  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  is  it  your  judgment  that  this  was 
a  proper  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sherman  ?— A  I  suppose  that  it  would  not  be 
his  duty  to  aid  the  defense  in  a  case  where  the  Government  was  prosecuting,  by  any  means. 
I  think  if  he  had  such  testimony  in  his  possession,  while  he  might  not  have  refused  to  let 
the  other  side  have  it,  he  might  have  submitted  the  matter  to  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the 
Government  first. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  means  he  used  to  procure  that  correspondence? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  anything  at  all  about  that. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  Bingham's  given  name  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  what  his  given  name  was. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  testimony  that  revealed  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Sherman 
discovered  that  Mr.  Bingham  had  these  letters  ?— A.  The  time  that  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  letters  7 

Q.  Yes ;  when  did  that  fact  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sherman— the  existence  of  these 
letters ;  did  you  ascertain  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  be  obtained  them  during  the  progress  of  the 
Babcock  trial,  after  the  trial  had  commenced. 

Q.  Was  Bingham  in  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  t—  A.  Bingham  was  sent  for  by  us.  Col- 
onel Dyer  had  him  sent  for. 

Q.  Where  was  he  T— A.  He  was  at  Indianapolis.  I  think  he  was  interested  in  a  distillery 
in  Saint  Louis  with  Bassett.  He  was  sent  for.  I  didn't  see  him,  but  Mr.  Dyer  saw  him. 
He  had  some  talk  with  Bingham  and  Mr.  Bingham  was  not  so  well  disposed  to  Sherman 
as  he  had  been.  I  didn't  inquire  into  it. 

Q.  You  say  Bingham  had  an  interest  in  a  distillery  in  Saint  Louis  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  in  Indiana  f— A.  At  some  point  in  Indiana.  I  don't  recollect  now  where  it 
was  in  Indiana,  whether  it  was  at  Indianapolis  or  at  some  other  place ;  he  is  from  Indiana, 
however. 

Q.  Where  was  Bingham,  according  to  the  letters,  when  he  received  those  letters  T  Was 
he  in  Saint  Louis  or  Indiana f — A.  In  Indiana. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  Hogue  write  those  letters  to  Bingham  T — A.  He  wrote  them  from 
Xenia,  Ohio,  and  probably  wrote  some  of  them  from  other  points,  but  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams were  principally  from  Xenia,  Ohio ;  that  was  his  place  of  residence,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  Bingham  was  when  he  received  those  letters  ? — A.  It  was  a  place 
in  Indiana ;  it  was  not  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  did  it  appear  that  those  letters,  written  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  could  give  informa- 
tion to  the  whisky  ring  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Bingham  had  a  distillery  at  Saint  Louis  and 
one  at  Indiana,  also,  and  Bassett  had  charge  of  the  distillery  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  developed  there  showing  that  the  information  given  by 
Hogue,  the  contents  of  these  letters,  was  made  known  in  Saint  Louis  among  the  ring  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  there  was  no  direct  evidence  on  that  point. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  has  the  custody  of  those  letters  f — A.  They  were  in  the  custody  of  the  attorney 
for  General  Babcock  the  last  I  saw  of  them,  at  Saint  Louis.  I  don't  know  who  has  them 
now. 
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By  Mr.  McCrarv  : 

Q.  Was  Bingham  known  to  be  a  member  of  the  ring  1—  A.  O,  yes ;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  ring.  I  think  he  never  lived  in  Saint  Louis,  though  he  had  a  distillery  there.  Bingham 
Brothers  was  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  Bassett  was  the  foreman  who  attended  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  prosecution  offered  certain  telegrams  in  evidence  which  were  excluded  ? — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Cipher  telegrams  ?— A.  The  cipher  telegrams  which  passed  between  Babcork  and 
Lnckey  during  the  pendency  of  the  McDonald  trial  were  excluded  by  the  court.  We  had 
expected  to  produce  those  telegrams  and  to  force  the  defense  to  bring  out  Mr.  Luckey  to  ex- 
plain them.  He  was  there,  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  then  we  proposed,  if  the  occasion 
called  for  it,  to  introduce  Mr.  Bell  in  rebuttal  to  him.  We  thought  that  was  the  only  safe 
place  to  bring  him  in ;  but  the  court  ruled  that  the  telegrams  were  not  admissible,  because 
they  were  in  the  nature  of  confidential  communications  between  attorney  and  client,  and 
they  were  excluded. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  Mr. Luckey  the  attorney  or  the  client?— A.  It  was  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Luckey 
was  the  attorney  of  Babcock,  but  the  telegrams  had  reference  to  the  employment  of  counsel. 
They  mainly  had  reference  to  the  employment  of  Judge  Krum  as  counsel  for  Babcock  ;  they 
were  mainly,  however,  telegrams  between  Babcock  and  Luckey. 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Krum  employed  for  the  first  time  bv  General  Babcock  ? — A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  it  was  some  time  during  the  month  of  November.  This  was  before  the  indict- 
ment against  Babcock,  and  that  was  the  significance  of  the  testimony,  the  only  ground  upon 
which  we  thought  they  had  a  bearing  at  all,  to  show  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
employing  counsel  before  there  was  any  indictment  against  him. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  Luckey  doing  out  at  Saint  Louis  at  that  time,  do  you  know  1— A.  I  don* 
know.   I  whs  not  then  retained  by  the  Govornment  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Krum  was  employed  as  the  counsel  for  General  Babcock 
before  the  organization  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Chicago,  or  not?— A.  No, sir;  I  don't 
know  myself  when  Judge  Krum  was  employed. 

Q.  Is  Judge  Krum  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ford  F— A.  I  understand  that 
Chester  H.  Krum,  Judge  Chester  Krum,  is  the  administrator  of  Ford's  estate. 

Q.  He  is  a  lawyer,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Father  and  son  t — A.  Father  and  son,  and  the  son  is  the  attorney  who  has  taken  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  these  cases — the  young  mun  ;  he  is  the  lawyer  who 
has  been  engaged. 

Q.  Were  any  of  Mr.  Ford's  papers  used  as  evidence  at  all  in  the  trial  of  any  of  the 
whisky  cases  that  came  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  There  was  a  letter  of  Ford  in  the  McKee 
case  that  was  used  in  evidence,  a  letter  of  Ford  written  to  Concannon.  Concannon  was  at 
that  time  assistant  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Ford's  office.  Ford  was  off  frcm  Saint 
Louis  somewhere,  and  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Concannon  which  we  introduced  as  evidence,  as 
tending  to  connect  Ford  with  the  conspiracy. 

Q.  Were  there  any  letters  used  upon  the  trial  of  the  Babcock  case  written  by  Ford  to  the 
President,  speaking  of  the  character  of  McDonald  1— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  letter  written 
by  the  collector  for  the  southeastern  district  of  Missouri,  Lindley  Murdock  ;  a  letter  written 
by  Lindley  Murdock,  a  certified  copy  of  which  we  had  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
complaining  of  McDonald  aud  bringing  certain  charges  against  him.  I  don't  recollect 
exactly  the  purport  of  the  letter.  Murdock,  I  think,  was  removed  by  McDonald's  instru- 
mentality about  that  time. 

O.  You  say  that  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  or  to  Mr.  Ford,  and  forwarded  ? — 
A.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President ;  there  was  also  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ford's  which 
was  directed  to  the  President,  and  which  Concannon  produced  to  us,  in  Ford's  handwriting, 
addressed  to  the  President  and  telling  him  what  kind  of  a  man  he  thought  McDonald  wu, 
but  whether  that  letter  was  sent  to  the  President,  or  a  copy  of  it,  I  don't  know.  We  never 
learned  that  any  such  letter  was  ever  sent  to  the  President.  Concannon  said  that  this  was 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  Ford  had  written,  and  he  made  the  copy  himself. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  connected  with  this  Murdock  letter,  that  it  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  President  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  indorsement  on  it  referring  it  to  the  Treasury  Department  ? — A.  There  was  an  in- 
dorsement on  it  by  one  of  the  private  secretaries  of  the  President.  I  don't  recollect  the 
name  now,  it  was  neither  Luckey  nor  Babcock  ;  but  further  than  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  President  had  ever  seen  it,  and  I  don't  think  be  ever  did.  That  was  the  impression 
that  was  on  my  mind  when  I  looked  into  the  matter.  Ho  was  asked  in  reference  to  that 
letter  when  he  was  examined  in  the  Babcock  case. 
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Q.  It  would  appear  then  that  letters  addressed  to  the  President  would  not  always  be  shown 
to  him,  but  a  private  secretary  would  direct  them  to  heads  of  departments  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  President  ?— A,  It  would  seem  so  in  that  case.  The  President  denied, 
when  he  was  examined  as  a  witness,  that  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  letter.  We  thought  of 
introducing  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  General  Babcock  had  seen  and  known  of 
that  letter,  but  it  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  his  hands.  The  indorsement  showed 
that  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  another  secretary,  and  hence  it  was  not  used.  The  Presi- 
dent was  asked  about  it  on  his  examination,  and  he  said  he  never  had  seen  the  letter. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  the  date  of  that  letter  of  Murdock's  ;  do  you  recollect  f— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  couldn't  state  now  what  the  date  of  that  letter  was. 

By  Mr.  McCrahy  : 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  deem  it  unsafe  or  inexpedient  to  call  Bell  as  a  witness  ?— A. 
My  main  reason  for  it  was  that  be  had  admitted  that  he  had  been  to  Saint  Louis  the  fall  be- 
fore, and  bad  gone  through  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  examined  some  papers  in  the 
interest  of  the  defense,  and  now  when  he  appeared  in  the  interest  of  the  prosecution  I 
thought  it  was  imprudent  to  risk  a  witness  of  that  character  unless  he  could  be  well  sus- 
tained. In  other  words,  I  was  afraid  he  might  do  us  more  harm  than  good  and  demoralize 
the  prosecution. 


Washington,  D.C..  April  13, 1*76. 

Lucien  Eaton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  8tate  your  residence  and  occupation  T— Answer.  My  residence  is  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.   I  am  a  lawyer  and  also  register  in  bankruptcy  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  employed  by  the  Government  to  act  as  one  of  the  private 
counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  parties  at  Saint  Louis  connected  with  the  whisky  frauds  ? — A. 
I  was  appointed  as  special  counsel  to  assist  the  district  attorney  for  that  purpose.  I  think 
my  commission  dates  June  11, 1875,  though  I  bad  been  acting  prior  to  that  time,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Are  you  still  in  that  position  f — A.  I  am  still  in  that  position. 

Q.  With  whom  were  you  first  associated  in  that  business  ?— A.  Jehn  B.  Henderson  was 
first  associated  with  me  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  ?— A.  Until  his  discharge,  at  the  close  of  the  Avery  trial.  The  exact 
date  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  I  believe  that  Colonel  Brodhead  superseded  Mr.  Henderson,  but  is  still  one  of  the 
private  counsel  f — A.  Colonel  Brodhead  succeeded  Mr.  Henderson,  and  still  remains  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government,  I-  believe.  I  so  understood.  There  have  been  two  special 
counsel.    I  have  been  one  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  cases  did  you  assist  in  prosecuting  ? — A.  All  the  criminal  cases  and  the  civil 
cases,  more  or  less ;  but  in  all  the  proceedings  at  Saint  Louis  the  criminal  cases  have  re- 
ceived by  far  the  most  attention.  The  civil  cases  have  really  been  subordinated  to  the 
criminal  prosecution,  although  we  have  condemned  a  large  amount  of  property  on  account 
of  defaults.   The  main  work  of  the  attorneys  has  been  devoted  to  the  criminal  cases. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  order  in  which  these  members  of  the  '*  ring  "  were 
tried,  and  about  the  dates  ?— A.  My  memory  of  special  dates  is  poor.  I  would  not  like  to 
assign  the  dates.  The  order  in  which  they  were  tried  was  tbi»:  John  McDonald,  William  O. 
Avery,  McKee  ;  Maguire  was  partially  tried  and  pleaded  guilty  after  the  first  day  of  the  trial ; 
and  then  Babcock.  I  think  that  is  the  order  in  which  the  trials  occurred.  Between  the  trial 
of  Avery  and  the  trial  of  McKee  there  was  a  trial  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gunther,  but  that 
was  regarded  as  so  easy  a  case  that  but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it,  although  it  was 
one  of  the  whisky-ring  trials. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  great  deal  of  labor  entailed  upon  yourself  and  General  Hen- 
derson in  the  preparation  for  those  prosecutions,  and  conducting  them. — A.  There  was  a 
groat  deal  of  labor  of  two  kinds — the  actual  study  and  preparation  of  special  cases,  and  the 
determination  of  the  exact  policy  that  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  all  the  cases  and  each 
case  as  it  came  up.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  hardly  done  anything  else  for  nearly  a  year.  I  ought  to 
qualify  that  by  saying  that  while  I  bave  had  a  large  amount  of  routine  of  work  of  other  char- 
acter the  real  labor  of  the  year  has  been  on  that  branch  of  my  business. 

Q.  State  how  General  Henderson  is  regarded  as  a  lawyer  at  your  bar  f — A.  General 
Henderson  stands  high  at  our  bar.  He  stood  well  with  our  best  lawyers  and  those  who  knew 
him  before  these  trials,  but  I  think  that  his  management  of  these  cases,  so  far  as  he  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  has  largely  improved  his  standing  as  to  sagacity  and  astuteness. 
He  is  probably  regarded  even  higher  as  an  advocate  than  as  a  man  of  legal  erudition,  but 
good  in  both  capacities,  I  think.   I  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  he  is  rated  at  the  bar. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  trial,  you,  General  Henderson,  and  the 
district  attorney  (Colonel  Dyer)  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  inner  workings  of  what 
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was  known  as  the  whisky-ring—  were  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  that  ring 
and  with  all  documentary  evidence  tending  to  implicate  them  in  the  frands  which  had  been 

ferpetrated. — A.  Substantially,  I  should  say  that  I  may  answer  that  in  the  affirmative,  jet 
am  not  able  to  say  the  exact  dates  at  which  the  developments  were  made,  nor  am  I  pre- 
pared to  say,  absolutely,  that  we  even  yet  know  all  the  ramifications  of  that  ring ;  bat,  as 
known  before  the  public,  I  think  we  knew  them  very  well  in  regard  to  its  membership,  and 
the  documentary  evidence  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Were  you  then  familiar  with  all  the  material  facts  which  you  now  know  1 — A.  Sub- 
stantially, I  think  so.  I  thought  to  limit  the  last  answer  by  saying  that  I  think  some  tele- 
grams that  are  regarded  as  quite  significant  in  the  Babcock  case  may  have  been  disclosed 
later  than  that,  but  those  were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bliss,  under  the  operation  of  $ubpanas 
duces  tecum;  and  the  exact  dates  at  which  they  were  brought  out,  I  do  not  now  recollect 
without  having  time  to  reflect  and  compare. 

'  Q.  When  did  you  first  see  what  is  known  as  the  circular-letter  written  by  the  Attorney- 
General  ? — A.  I  think  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  saw  that,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  day  in 
which  a  purported  copy  of  it  appeared  in  the  Saint  Louis  Times.  I  fix  that  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  documents  that  Colonel  Dyer  did  not  show  to  me  until  I  knew  the 
facts,  either  simultaneously  from  other  sources,  or  before,  from  outside  sources.  The  rela- 
tions between  counsel  have  been  very  free  and  confidential,  but  that  paper  was  not  seen  by 
me,  I  think,  until  the  Saint  Louis  Times  published  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  it 

Q.  What  effect  was  that  letter  calculated  to  have,  and  what  effect  did  it  have  T— A.  What 
effect  it  was  calculated  to  have  is  a  question  which,  perhaps,  is  hardly  competent  for  me  to 
answer. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  1 — A.  I  think  the  publication  of  that  letter,  in  effect,  tended  to  frighten 
and  discourage  the  witnesses  for  the  Government.  I  know  that  I  saw  some  witnesses,  and 
some  attorneys  who  had  been  counsel  for  those  who  had  plead  guilty  and  were  witnesses, 
and  there  w».s  very  considerable  trepidation  and  alarm  among  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  special  witnesses  who  exhibited  alarm  ? — A.  I  have 
thought  since  I  came  to  Washington  that  that  question  might  be  put  to  me,  and  I  have 
tried  to  remember  definitely,  if  possible,  what  any  witnesses  had  said  to  me  specifically,  so  as 
to  fix  it  with  certainty,  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  give,  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  any 
of  tbem  so  as  to  make  a  strict  report.  I  saw,  however,  and  conversed  with,  or  heard  con- 
versation with,  Alfred  Bevis  and  Edward  B.  Fraser,  of  the^firm  of  Bevis  &.  Fraser,  two  of 
the  most  prominent  of  our  whisky-ring  distillers,  but  I  cannot  recollect  what  they  said.  I 
remember  the  fact  that  they  were  about  the  office,  and  were  concerned  and  troubled  to  know 
what  this  meant,  and  there  was  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Dyer  and  Colonel  Brodhead, 
I  think  Colonel  Dyer  especially,  with  me,  as  to  what  they  had  said  and  what  their  feel- 
ings were.  So  that  I  became,  at  the  time,  strongly  impressed  that  those  men,  and  also 
Joseph  M.  Fitzroy,  who  had  been  deputy  collector,  were  among  the  men  who  were  espe- 
cially alarmed  and  troubled. 

Q.  State  whether  the  effect  of  thil  letter  was  considered  by  yourself,  Colonel  Dyer,  aod 
General  Brodhead,  and  whether  any  steps  were  taken,  to  your  knowledge,  to  destroy  that 
effect. — A.  The  effect  of  the  letter  was  regarded  by  us  as  injurious  or  liable  to  be  injoriooi 
at  the  critical  juncture  at  which  it  appeared,  and:  we  were  more  or  less  troubled  about  it. 
We  discussed  the  matter,  and  the  conclusion  we  arrived  at,  I  think,  was  substantially  that 
we  would  stand  by  our  witnesses  and  encourage  them  all  we  could  and  see  if  we  could  not 
re-assure  them.  I  know  I  talked  with  their  counsel,  and  talked  with  one  or  two  of  tbem, 
and  told  them  that  they  need  not  be  concerned  about  it ;  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  be 
concerned,  because  sentence  first  had  to  be  passed  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  bad  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  court  as  well  as  the  prosecuting  attorney,  before  the  authorities  at 
Washington  could  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  that  the  pardoning  power  would  not  be 
exercised  until  after  there  had  been  final  judgment  in  their  cases,  and  that  Judge  Treat,  of 
the  district  court,  before  whom  most  of  them  were  to  be  tried,  would  see  that  they  had 
their  rights. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  editorial  articles  published  in  the  Saint  Louis  Times  fur  the 

Surpose  of  re-assuring  witnesses,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Brodhead. — A.  If  there  were  I 
o  not  know  it.  The  Saint  Louis  Times  published  a  great  deal.  I  only  know  that  Colonel 
Brodhead  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  around  to  see  Mr.  Hntchins,  of  the  Times, 
and  said  to  him  substantially  that  if  he  was  in  earnest  about  these  prosecutions  the 
course  he  was  taking  in  regard  to  that  letter  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  accomplish 
what  he  claimed  to  wish — the  conviction  of  Babcock ;  and  that  Hntchins  made  the  re- 
mark, either  jocularly  or  in  earnest,  (I  understood  him  jocularly,)  that  he  did  not  know 
that  lie  was  retained  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Saint  Louis  Republican  pub- 
lished one  or  two  pretty  good  articles  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  regarded  the  time  at  which  this  letter  appeared  in  the  newspaper  as  an  emi- 
nently critical  one,  did  you  notf — A.  Yes  ;  it  seemed  so  to  us.  We  were  about  to  engage 
in  a  very  important  trial ;  we  knew  the  eyes  of  the  country  were  upon  us,  and  that  every 
link  in  the  testimony  was  important.  We  knew  that  we  were  trying  to  convict  a  man 
who  had  operated  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Saint  Louis,  and  that  the  links  by 
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which  we  could  connect  him  with  the  conspiracy  were  few,  and  we  felt  that  everything  that 
we  missed  was  vital. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  this  very  time,  you  were  not  also  endeavoring  to  secure  other  testi- 
mony tending  to  implicate  General  Babcock. — A.  From  the  time  that  the  disclosures  pointed 
significantly  to  Babcock  as  connected  with  the  ring  we  were  trying  all  the  time,  reaching  in 
every  direction,  to  every  source  we  could  possibly,  following  up  every  clew.  I  was  specially 
working  at  those  cases,  because  I  was  better  acquainted  in  Saint  Louis  than  Colonel  Dyer 
was.  He  had  come  from  Louisiana,  and  I  was  much  better  acquainted  with  persons,  places, 
and  events  in  the  city  than  he ;  General  Henderson  being  out,  of  course  I  was  really  more  « 
fully  posted.   Colonel  Brodhead  had  come  in  later. 

Q.  At  this  time  and  afterward  you  were  engaged  f— A.  I  was  engaged  all  the  time  until 
the  case  was  closed.    We  were  seeking  for  information  

Q.  And  following  up  every  clew? — A.  And  following  up  every  clew  that  came.    We  were 
in  what  we  call  a  receptive  attitude. 

Q.  You  say  General  Henderson,  at  that  time,  was  out  of  the  cases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  out  of  the  cases. 

Q.  And  yourself  and  Colonel  Brodhead  were  the  parties  really  most  familiar  with  them  T 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  the  most  familiar.  Colonel  Dyer  had  been  in  from  the  beginning 
and  had  more  familiarity  with  the  cases  than  I  had,  except  that  my  local  knowledge  of 
Saint  Louis  exceeded  his. 

Q.  And  General  Brodhead  of  course,  being  called  in  at  a  late  day,  had  comparatively 
limited  knowledge  7 — A.  Yes.  We  had  tried  McDonald  and  Avery  and  indicted  Babcock 
before  Colonel  Brodhead  came  in,  if  I  recollect. 

Q.  You  had  also,  I  suppose,  followed  up  a  great  many  clews  f — A.  A  great  many  of 
them. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q-  Had  McKee  been  tried  before  Colonel  Brodhead  came  int— A.  No.   Colonel  Brodhead 
appeared  first  before  tbe  public  in  the  McKee  case. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  General  Brodhead  has  a  very  extensive  practice,  I  believe  t — A.  A  very  fine  practice 
indeed. 

Q.  And  had  at  the  time  you  were  conducting  these  prosecutions  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a 
very  extensive  practice  in  itself,  and  then  the  death  of  his  partner  shortly  before  his  ap- 
pointment had  thrown  the  business  of  the  firm  necessarily  more  or  less  upon  him,  because 
at  the  time  of  his  employment  he  told  us  that  it  would  take  a  week  or  two  before  he  could 
give  his  attention  to  the  cases. 

Q.  I  suppose  at  no  time  did  this  business  admit  of  his  giving  his  whole  attention  to  these 
particular  cases  ? — A.  Not  wholly ;  yet  Colonel  Brodhead  gave  a  very  laborious  attention  to 
them ;  he  is  a  man  capable  of  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  being  a  very  excellent  lawyer. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  issue  of  this  circular- letter,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  do  you  know  of 
any  arrangement  having  been  made  by  authority  of  the  private  counsel  for  the  Government 
or  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  by  which  guilty  men  were  to  be  permitted  to  escape 
punishment? — A.  No,  sir;  no  such  arrangement  has  ever  been  made  with  my  knowledge. 
I  can  tell  you  what  arrangements  were  made  in  regard  to  distillers,  because  I  mauaged  that 
myself,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Dyer,  at  the  time  the  surrender  of  distillers  was  made.  I 
think  thirteen  of  them  pleaded  guilty  in  one  day.  I  ought  not  to  use  the  word  "  arrange- 
ment," but  what  was  done  was  this :  These  men  were  represented  by  General  John  W. 
Noble,  R.  S  McDonald,  and  Amos  M.  Thayer.  I  think  those  were  the  three  counsel  who 
were  known  in  the  case.  They  were  very  desirous  to  make  terms  with  us.  From  first  to 
last  we  peremptorily  refused  any  terms.  Colonel  Dyer  had  spoken  to  Judge  Treat  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  and,  as  I  understood,  the  remark  in  a  concise  form  was  that  "a  crime  confessed  is 
half  atoned  for,"  or  an  expression  like  that;  that  a  mau  who  admitted  his  sin  was  in  the 
line  of  repentance,  and  of  course  forgiveness — not  being  understood  literally,  of  course. 
That  remark,  qualified  as  I  have  now  stated  it,  was  made  kuown  to  these  attorneys,  and  I  pre- 
sume through  them  to  their  clients ;  though  I  cannot  say  that  positively.  The  attorneys  had 
also,  or  at  least  General  Noble  had,  seen  a  joint  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney-General  to  Bluford  Wilson,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  sent  while  the  latter  was 
in  Saint  Louis,  and  of  which  I  think  you  probably  have  a  copy.  These  men  were  told  that  • 
they  knew  what  Judge  Treat  had  said.  They  knew  what  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Attorney-General  thought."  They  were  made  aware  of  those  two  things,  and  they  were  told 
that  they  must  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  in  the  light  of  those  two  statements 
of  tacts ;  that  if  they  wished  to  surrender  we  would  not  make  any  promises  or  go  any  farther 
than  those  facts  warranted  us  in  going.  I  remember  distinctly  saying,  I  think  to  General 
Noble,  "You. know  what  the  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  and  Attorney -General  say ;  you 
hear  what  Judge  Treat  says ;  now  yon  must  decide  and  take  your  own  course.  My  opinion 
is  tbat  you  are  wiser  to  surrender,  for  we  shall  convict  you  any  way ;  and  if  you  will  come 
in  and  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  tell  the  judge  who  will  hear  all  the  testimony— that  is,  have 
your  clients  do  it — give  ns  all  the  aid  you  can,  it  may  not  do  you  any  harm,  and  it  may  do 
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70a  good."  Now,  there  were  no  more  arrangements  made  than  these.  They  were  told  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  clemency  of  the  court  and  Government  by  a  fall  disclosure,  and 
trust  to  the  future. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  declined  in  all  cases,  however,  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements with  those  parties  by  which  they  were  to  escape  punishment  1 — A.  No  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  my  knowledge  by  which  they  were  to  escape  punishment  in  any  cases. 
The  only  case  of  which  I  am  aware  in  which  any  arrangement,  properly  speaking,  was 
made  was  in  the  case  of  Charles  L.  Bobb,  a  poor  drunken  rectifier,  who  had  been  employed 
by  what  was  known  as  the  curbstone  ring  to  run  a  rectifying  house  for  their  especial  bene' 
fit ;  he  had  received  some  $1,400  worth  of  crooked  whisky,  as  I  understood  it,  and  he  was 
indicted.  He  had  lost  all  his  money  and  was  a  man  of  no  significance ;  so,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Colonel  Dyer,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  plead  guilty  we  would  ask  the  court 
to  fine  him  $1,000  and  costs,  and  then  we  would  recommend  a  remission  of  any  imprison- 
ment in  the  case  to  the  Attorney -General.  His  was  one  of  the  most  insignificant  cases.  Hs 
was  a  mere  tool  of  the  other  members  of  the  ring.  He  was  to  be  let  off  in  that  way  pro- 
vided he  actually  paid  that  money  into  the  hands  of  the  marshal,  and  didn't  plead  the  poor 
debtor's  act  to  escape  with  thirty  days'  imprisonment.  We  did  not  promise  him  more  than 
that  we  would  recommend  the  remission  of  the  imprisonment  portion  of  his  sentence,  if  there 
were  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  anything  that  would  justify  the  writing  of  that  cir- 
cular-letter at  the  time  it  was  written  f — A.  Tou  do  not  want  me  pass  judgment  upon  that  t 

Q.  Yes ;  I  want  to  know  whether  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  fact  or  circumstance 
which  would  justify  the  writing  of  that  circular-letter  at  the  time  it  was  written  f — A.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything  at  Saint  Louis  different  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  then,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  now,  that  there  was  anything  in  the  circum- 
stances at  Saint  Louis  that  required  anything  to  be  said  to  caution  us  in  regard  to  the  course 
we  were  taking  and  had  taken.   "  No  guilty  man  "  had  escaped  then. 

Q.  And  were  you  at  the  time  endeavoring  to  prosecute  or  convict  any  innocent  man  T — A. 
We  never  have  persecuted  or  prosecuted  any  innocent  man. 

Q.  During  all  of  the  prosecutions,  up  until  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  case, 
and  in  all  your  efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the  members  of  this  ring  in  Saint  Louis,  stats 
whether  you  were  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral.— A.  I  had  not  much  direct  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  my- 
self. 

Q.  When  I  say  "you,"  I  have  reference  to  the  counsel  employed.— A.  We  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  My  own  personal 
part  of  the  conn  unication  was  more  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  than  with  any  other 
person,  although  I  personally  communicated  with  the  Attorney-General  in  November,  1875. 

Q.  State  whether  the  officers  whom  I  have  named  were  kept  constantly  informed  of  your 
progress. — A.  I  did  not  see  all  the  letters  which  Colonel  Dyer  wrote  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In  the  main  I  made  it  my  business  to  have  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  know  the 
main  steps  we  were  taking  from  time  to  time,  but  I  could  not  answer  to  the  extent  of  the 
communication  had  between  the  Attorney-General's  Office  and  the  prosecution  generally,  so 
well  as  Colonel  Dyer  could  do,  because  I  take  it  that  neither  Colonel  Dyer  nor  myself  ever 
conducted  anything  like  an  extensive  communication  with  the  Departments  here,  leaving 
that  to  the  officer  whose  assistants  we  were. 

Q.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trials  of  the  various  conspirators  prior  to  the  conviction  of 
Avery,  were  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  receipt  of  congratulatory  messages  from  the 
Attorney-General  f— A.  I  think  there  were  congratulatory  messages  from  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral at  the  conclusion  of  the  McDonald  case,  and  probably  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
the  whisky  ring,  as  we  call  it ;  that  is,  late  in  November,  when  the  first  break  in  the  line 
occurred.  Those  were  telegrams  sent  to  the  district  attorney  and  shown  by  him  to  us,  hi* 
associates.  He  retained  the  originals,  and  I  remember  reading  dispatches  of  tbat  character 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  think  from  the  Attorney-General ;  but  be  would 
be  able  to  furnish  you,  and  probably  has  furnished  you,  full  copies  of  them.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Colonel  Dyer  showed  me  everything  contained  in  those  dispatches. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  dispatch  or  message  received  after  the  conviction  of  Avery  f  — A. 
I  recollect  none,  but  there  may  have  been;  my  recollection  does  not  point  to  anything  of 
that  sort,  except  I  think  there  were  dispatches  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  probably 
congratulating  Colonel  Dyer,  and  directing  him  to  express  the  tbanksjof  the  Secretary  to  bis 
associates. 

Q.  How  in  reference  to  the  Attorney-General  f — A.  I  have  uo  recollection  of  any  such, 
but  Colonel  Dyer's  ree<»r.l  would  show  to  a  certainty  whit  they  were. 

Q.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Avery  trial,  did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Attorney-General  in  reference  to  these  prosecutions  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that 
I  noticed  any  difference,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  those  prosecutions  largely  took  plac* 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  as 
yon  know.  The  communications  of  the  Attoruey-Generai  to  the  district  attorney  are  not 
necessarily  numerous,  and  it  may  be  that  I  did  not  see  some  of  tbem,  but  I  recollect  nothing 
that  indicates  a  change  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  of  having  received  any  congratulatory  dispatch  or  message  of  a  con- 
gratulatory character  from  the  Attorney-General  after  the  date  of  the  conviction  of  Avery  f — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  any,  as  I  say. 

Q.  But  you  do  recollect  of  receiving  such  messages  or  dispatches  prior  to  that  date  t— A.  I 
am  sure  there  were  some  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Was  it  not  matter  of  comment  between  you  and  your  associates,  General  Henderson 
and  Colonel  Dyer,  that  the  Attorney-General  after  the  conclusion  of  that  Avery  caae,  was 
not  so  earnest  as  he  should  have  been  in  his  desire|that  these  prosecutions  should  proceed  T — 
A.  Now,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  hardly  fair  

Q.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  say  specifically  what  was  said.  I  am' asking  you  whether 
the  fact  was  not  a  matter  of  comment. — A.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  we  were  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  removal  of  Henderson,  at  least  Colonel  Dyer  and  myself  were,  and  greatly 
excited  over  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  and  who  should  take  his  place.  I  inter- 
ested myself  very  consideranly  in  that  matter.  We  had  that  feeling,  and  I  probably  ex- 
pressed it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  recall  any  specific  time  or  language.  We  had  a 
feeling  that  the  Attorney-General  was  not  at  that  time  backing  us  up  as  we  wanted  to  be  ; 
but  it  is  only  due  to  ourselves  to  say  that  I  think  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  feeling  of 
Colonel  Dyer  and  myself  to  a  considerable  extent  since  that  time.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
has  been. 

Q.  Is  that  change  of  feeling  due  to  the  explanations  which  have  been  made  to  you  in  per- 
son by  the  Attorney-General  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  Attorney-General  has  made  no  explanation 
to  me  that  ever  affected  me  at  alL  I  have  seen  the  Attorney-General,  I  think,  three  times 
since  these  prosecutions  began — iu  November,  again  in  February,  when  I  took  the  deposition 
of  the  President,  and  I  saw  him  yesterday  for  a  tew  moments ;  after  I  found  I  could  not  get 
through  my  examination  here,  I  called  upon  him  late  yesterday  afternoon  to  pay  my  respects. 

Q.  Were  yon  not  also  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  order  of  the  Attorney-General  requiring 
jou  to  furnish  the  names  of  all  your  witnesses,  and  all  documentary  evidence  in  your  pos- 
session, to  the  military  court  of  inquiry  at  Chicago  f — A.  Yen,  sir;  we  were  decidedly  dis- 
turbed by  that,  and  we  made  no  our  minds  that  we  would  not  do  it ;  the  course  we  took  is 
indicated  by  the  telegrams  and  letters  which,  I  presume  Colonel  Dyer  has  furnished  you, 
because  tbey  were  the  joint  production  af  Colonel  Dyer  and  myself;  chiefly  ;  more,  I  think, 
than  of  Colonel  Brodhead.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  not  send  any  evidence 
out  of  onr  custody  and  out  of  the  custody  of  the  court  that  had  furnished  it  to  us  by  its  pro- 
cesses, nor  do  anything  that  would  cripple  our  hold  on  General  Babcock.  We  had  made  up 
our  minds  that  he  was  guilty,  and  we  were  going  to  convict  him  if  possible. 

Q.  And  you  regarded  the  sending  of  those  dispatches  as  an  act  calculated  to  cripple  your 
hold  upon  General  Babcock, did  you T — A.  We  did  not  know  what  might  be  done;  if  we 
sent  those  dispatches  which  we  had  received  by  subpoena  duces  tecum  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  military  tribunal,  we  saw  no  agency  by 
which  we  could  compel  that  tribunal  to  return  them  to  us. 

Q  Would  you  not  have  considered  it  extremely  hazardous,  also,  to  furnish  that  court 
of  inqu'ry  with  all  the  facts  which,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  you  had  in  your  posses- 
sion, and  which  you  proposed  to  use  against  General  Babcock  1 — A.  I  suppose  any  lawyer 
would  understand  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  give  publicity,  even  iu  that  way,  to  testi- 
mony that  would  be  used  by  a  powerful  adversary. 

Q.  That  was  talked  over  among  you,  was  it  notf— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  fully  discussed, 
and  we  decided  to  answer  the  judge-advocate,  in  reference  to  his  application,  literally  so  as 
to  give  him  what  he  called  for  and  not  enlarge  the  letter  of  his  demand.  We  offered  him 
a  copy  of  Henderson's  speech,  which  is  what  be  seemed  to  call  for.  In  other  words,  we 
determined  that  we  would  not  cripple  our  case  by  laying  it  before  that  court  unless  it  be- 
came our  absolute  duty  to  do  so,  under  imperative  orders  that  left  us  no  alternative,  be- 
cause the  orders  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  we  construed  them,  were  not  so  absolute  as  to 
require  us,  without  further  response  or  consideration,  to  give  evidence  into  the  bunds  of 
the  judge-udvocate  of  that  court.  That  is  my  recollection  now.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months  and  without  having  seen  the  orders.  I  have  read  no 
documents  in  reference  to  any  testimony  here,  and  am  speaking  of  facts  as  they  now  lie  in 
my  mind. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  proceedings  which  were  instituted  against  what  is  known  as  the  whisky 
ring  in  Saint  Louis,  do  you  know  of  any  letter  having  been  written  by  any  one  in  Saint 
Louis  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  character  and  personal  fitness 
of  McDonald,  who  was  afterward  convicted  f — A.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  I 
found,  in  the  hands  of  one  I.  H.  Concannan — who  had  been  chief  deputy,  I  think  they 
called  him,  in  the  office  of  C.  W.  Ford,  collector,  for  a  long  time  prior  to  Ford  -  death,  and 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  same  office  during  the  time  between  the  death  of  Ford  and  the 
appointment  of  Constautine  Maguire,  and  remained  chief  clerk  some  time  af  er  the  appoint- 
ment of  Maguire — I  found  in  bis  hands  a  paper  which  is,  I  think,  in  the  autograph  of  C. 
W.  Ford,  and  which  he.  Concannan.  said  was  the  autograph  copy  of  a  letter  by  Ford  to  the 
President.  That  letter  came,  quite  a  considerable  time  alter  I  saw  it,  into  my  possession. 
Colonel  Dyer  and  I  found  it  shortly  after  I  came  to  Washington  to  take  the  deposition  of 
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the  President  in  the  Babcock  case.  Concannan  refused  to  surrender  it  the  first  day  I  saw  it, 
and  I  came  off,  I  think  that  night,  to  Washington,  and  requested  Colonel  Dyer  to  send  it 
to  me  without  fail,  so  that  I  could  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  cross-examination.  It  did  not 
come  to  me  in  time  for  the  cross-examination.  It  was  sent  in  care  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  as  all  my  mails  and  dispatches  were.  Some  time  since  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  returned  it  to  me.  It  had  arrived  in  Washington  too  late  for  me  to  get  it  before 
my  return,  and  too  late  to  be  used  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  President  I  have  since 
retained  it  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter  now  in  your  possession  T — A.  I  have  the  letter  with  me  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  T— A.  I  will  produce  it  for  inspection,  but  I  wish  to  retain  pos- 
session of  it.  I  must  say,  however,  that  when  I  first  saw  it  there  was  an  addition  to  it, 
apparently  made  to  supply  what  now  appears  canceled  by  cross-marks,  written  in  pencil 
in  the  same  handwriting  on  a  piece  of  ordinary  book-paper,  and  that  I  have  never  seen 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  it  in  Concannan's  hands  before  its  surrender  to  me.  I  have  in- 
quired, since  my  arrival  in  Washington,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  if,  when  it 
came  to  him,  it  had  that  small  piece  of  paper  with  those  pencil  additions  upon  it,  and  he 
assures  me,  as  does  also  his  private  secretary,  that  they  returned  it  to  me  precisely  as  they 
received  it. 

Q.  Will  you  read  that  portion  of  the  letter  to  which  you  refer,  and  to  which  the  pencil 
memorandum  was  an  addition  f — A  The  following  is  the  paragraph  which  appears  canceled 
in  the  paper  before  me,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  as  having  been  replaced  by  the  pencil 
memorandum,  which  is  wanting: 

"You  will  pardon  me  for  the  interest  I  take  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  want  such  a  man  to 
go  about  the  country  representing  himself  your  special  and  personal  frund,  when  I  know, 
and  others,  too,  that  you  take  no  stock  in  such  a  character.  He  is  no  credit  to  you  or  your 
Administration,  but  an  absolute  damage,  and  I  hope,  for  your  sake  and  our,  you  will  have 
him  squelched." 

Q.  Was  that  portion  which  you  have  just  read  erased  when  you  saw  the  letter  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  pencil  memorandum  seemed  to  be,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  to  supply 
that  portion  which  was  erased  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  substance  of  that  lead-pencil  memorandum  T — A.  I  can  only  give 
you  the  impression  it  made  upon  me,  because  I  thought  I  should  leave  that,  and  only  read 
it  once  at  the  time  I  first  saw  it. 

By  Mr.  Olovkb: 

Q.  Was  that  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper  f — A.  It  was,  possibly,  pinned  on  or  attached 
to  this  in  some  way. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  same  handwriting  7 — A.  In  the  same  handwriting.  My  explanation  of 
it  is  this,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of.it :  that  Mr.  Ford  wrote  this  letter,  read  it  over, 
altered  it  a  little,  and  then  made  the  letter  which  it  is  said  he  sent  (but  I  do  not  know  that 
he  sent  it)  from  this  first  draught.  I  understand  his  habit  was  not  to  make  letter-press  copies 
of  his  letters,  but  to  keep  autograph  copies.  I  think  the  explanation  is  that  he  wrote  this 
first,  then  changed  it  to  suit  his  ideas,  ana  then  sent  the  second  draught  as  the  original  letter, 
retaining  this  as  the  copy.  My  recollection  of  the  part  erased  is  that  it  made  substantially 
the  same  statement,  in  somewhat  milder  form.  At  the  time  I  saw  that  I  started  to  make  a 
copy  of  it,  but  Con  cannon  objected,  so  that  I  did  not  make  the  copy.  Colonel  Dyer  said  he 
would  secure  the  paper. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  letter,  however,  was  as  it  now  appears  7— A.  Yes,  air;  I  think  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word.   I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  any  change. 
Q.  Please  read  the  letter  which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  just  as  it  is  written. 
The  witness  read  the  letter,  as  follows : 

"  Saint  Louis,  Mag  30, 1870. 

"My  Dear  General:  I  have  written  you  several  times  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the  Car- 
ondelet  Commons  matter ;  also,  sent  you  some  deeds  by  express.  The  inclosed  papers  came 
from  Mr.  Eaache,  [Eunche  (7 )]  and  will  explain  themselves.  Saturday  last  I  saw  Mr.  Burns. 
He  told  me  that  the  investigator  of  titles  had  his  claim  in  hand  and  hoped  be  would  soon 
make  a  finish  of  them.  As  soon  as  it  is  done  to  meet  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Shepley,  he 
would  be  ready  to  carry  out  his  arrangement  to  sell  to  you.  I  told  him  it  would  be  satis- 
factory. I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this,  as  I  did  not  expect  be  would  do  it  after  the  decision 
of  Treat.    I  can  only  explain  it  on  the  ground  that  he  is  hard  up  for  money. 

"  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  about  this  man  McDonald,  as  supervisor  in  place  of  Marr. 
I  inclose  yon  a  couple  of  slips  cut  from  the  Leavenworth  Commercial.  I  understand  Mc- 
Donald was  in  the  town  of  Leavenworth  when  these  articles  appeared,  but  offered  no  re- 
monstrance or  explanation  in  regard  to  them.    The  Democrat  here  has  been  McDonalds 
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friend,  and,  I  think,  recommended  him  for  the  appointment.  McKee  told  me  that  he  called 
McDonald's  attention  to  these  articles  and  asked  what  they  meant.  He  answered  very 
coolly  that  he  did  not  read  the  newspapers,  and  they  were  of  no  consequence.  I  fear  the 
honest  way  they  were  unanswerable,  and  the  Democrat  has  dropped  him.  McKee  says 
he  can't  defend  a  man,  for  such  charges  as  these,  who  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself. 

41  From  all  I  can  hear,  I  am  satisfied  McDonald  is  a  bad  egg,  and  that  so  far  as  being  any 
credit  to  your  Administration,  he  is  a  downright  discredit  to  it. 

"  Ho  is  entirely  without  capacity  as  a  business  man,  and  the  business  community  know  it, 
and  hare  no  confidence  in  him  whatever. 

"  You  will  pardon  me  for  the  interest  I  take  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  want  such  a  man  to  go 
about  the  country  representing  himself  your  special  and  personal  friend,  when  I  know,  and 
others,  too,  that  you  take  no  stock  in  such  a  character.  He  is  no  credit  to  you  or  your  Admin- 
istration, but  an  absolute  damage,  and  I  hope,for  your  sake  and  ours,  you  will  have  him 
squelched. 

"  You  will  pardon  me  for  the  interest  I  take  in  the  matter,  but  I  hate,  and  so  does  all  your 
friends,  to  see  such  a  man  as  McDonald  traveling  through  the  country  as  your  special 
champion,  and  attempting  to  rule  the  interests  of  the  internal  revenue  in  such  a  loud  man- 
ner—a man  that  republican  papers  denounce  as  being  without  sense,  without  truth  and 
common  honesty.    1  tell  you  this  confidentially,  having  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

"  We  all  hope  you  will  satisfy  yourself  of  tho  truth  of  it,  if  you  have  auy  doubts,  and  do 
yourself  justice  and  the  country  a  service  by  squelching  him  at  once. 

"C.  W.  FORD." 

[Note.— The  paragraph  printed  in  italics  was  erased  in  the  original  by  two  lines 
drawn  across  the  race  of  it.] 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  Was  that  in  an  envelope  when  you  first  saw  it  t — A.  No. 
By  the  Chairman  : 
.  Where  does  Mr.  Concannon  live  ?— A.  At  Saint  Louis. 
.  Is  he  living  there  now  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Ford  f — A.  I  have  seen  his  hand* 
writing;  and  while  1  am  not  an  expert,  my  impression  is  that  this  is  Mr.  Ford's  own  hand- 
writing.  I  am  morally  certain  of  it,  and  the  letter  will  be  preserved. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Concannon's  position  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
Q.  Is  he  in  official  position  now  f — A.  O,  no ;  he  has  been  dismissed. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  when  he  was  in  Saint  Louis  last  fall  1 — A.  A  few  momenta 
only. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  in  association  with  McDonald  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  under- 
stood McDonald  sent  up  his  name,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  President  refused  to 
see  him. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since  you  came  to  Washington  as  a  witness,  this  time, 
with  the  Attorney-General  in  reference  to  your  past  action  in  Saint  Louis  f — A.  I  called  on 
him  to  pay  my  compliments,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  had  any  conversation  with  refer- 
ence to  what  was  done  in  Saint  Louis,  of  any  significance  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  in  reference  to  the  investigation  which  is  now  pro- 
ceeding 1 — A.  Yes  ;  a  little.  I  showed  him  a  paper,  which  I  think  I  ought  to  refer  to,  (al- 
though I  am  not  aware  that  he  remembered  of  its  existence,)  which  came  into  existence  in 
this  way:  At  the  time  of  the  disclosures  that  were  impending  before  the  indictment  of  Bab- 
cock,  I  came  on  here  to  Washington  and  saw  the  Attome\  -General.  I  came  at  the  request 
of  Colonel  Dyer  and  General  Henderson,  more  especially  the  latter.  We  foresaw,  as  we 
thought,  distinctly,  the  indictment  of  Babcock  as  a  necessity,  and  we  wanted  to  know  where 
we  stood.  We  saw  that  it  would  lead  to  great  public  excitement  aud  scandal,  and  appre- 
ciating the  gravity  of  the  situation,  we  all  thought  that  it  was  better  that  one  of  us  should 
come  on  here  and  confer  with  the  Attorney-General.  I  was  chosen  for  that  purpose  and 
came.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Attorney-General  in  reference  to  it,  about  the  telegrams, 
and  about  what  we  then  anticipated  would  be  the  disclosure  of  the  mail  correspondence  be- 
tween Babcock,  Joyce,  and  McDonald.  We  were  sanguine  that  we  should  obtain  the  let- 
ters that  undoubtedly,  as  we  then  thought  and  still  think,  passed  between  those  parties, 
and  we  felt  very  sure  that  General  Babcock  must  be  indicted.  On  my  arrival  I  had  tba  t 
interview,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Attorney-General  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
November  last.   After  I  went  to  my  room  at  the  Arlington  I  jotted  down  in  a  brief  way  the 
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points  in  reference  to  which  we  bad  talked,  and  the  next  morning  I  saw  the  Attorney -Gen^ 
eral  again  after  a  night's  reflection  for  both  of  us.  and  read  that  over  to  him  as  a  sort  ot 
summary  of  what  I  should  carry  back  to  my  associates  as  the  result  of  my  visit.  That 
paper  in  pencil  memorandum  I  produced  yesterday,  and  told  the  Attorney-General  I  though, 
it  was  curious,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  to  see  what  we  then  talked  abou  t 
because  we  had  the  exact  words  in  form,  and  I  showed  the  paper  to  bim;  but  we  had  no 
conversation  of  any  moment.    I  read  the  memorandum  to  him. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  produce  that  memorandum  T — A.  I  will  do  so.  It  will  be 
understood  that  this  is  just  a  concise  summary  that  I  made  at  that  time. 

?.  Read,  if  you  please,  the  contents  of  that  paper, 
he  witness  read  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  The  gravity  of  the  disclosures  made  and  about  to  be  made  seemed  to  make  it  emi- 
nently proper  to  advise  our  superiors  of  the  character  of  those  disclosures  at  once,  and  to 
know*  what  our  duty  might  call  on  us  to  do.  Hence  bv  mutual  desire  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton*; have  reported  to  the  At  torney-General.  under  whom  we  act,  the  cause  <  f  my  visit. 
From  him  I  gather  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  propriety  of  our  action,  and  duly  estimates 
the  immense  importance  and  significance  of  the  disclosures  referred  to.  He  also  appreciates 
the  fact  that  when  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  make  a  conviction  of  suspected  parties  reason- 
ably certain  and  their  guilt  apparent,  it  will  be  our  unquestionable  duty  to  draw  indictments 
and  let  them  be  passed  on  by  the  grand  ury. 

"  He  fully  concurs  in  our  earnest  desire  that  no  hasty  step  be  taken  and  that  no  mistake  be 
made  in  a  matter  so  vital.  Much  more  than  ordinary  care  aud  discretion,  he  agrees  with  us, 
is  to  be  used. 

"  If  the  evidence,  however,  be  such  as  to  make  it,  apparently,  our  duty  to  indict,  he  wishes 
that  the  same  be  submitted  to  bim,  so  that  his  judgment  may  concur  with  ours,  before  action 
taken.  He  will  signify  to  us  his  own  judgment  upon  that  evidence.  If  no  such  disclosures 
are  made  as  seem  now  contingently  probable,  then  no  other  action  is  called  fur  except  that, 
if  McDonald  or  any  others  of  the  ring  are  tried,  we  shall  avoid  all  unnecessary  introduction 
in  evidence  of  matters  not  important  to  their  successful  conviction,  which  would,  neverthe- 
less, lead  to  great  public  scandal." 

"  November  4,  1875. 

"  Read  to  the  Attorney-General  and  fully  approved  by  him  " 

The  Witness.  Although  the  name  of  General  Babcock  is  not  used  in  that  paper,  it  had 
reference  wholly  to  the  Babcock  case. 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  recollect  that,  when  you  submitted  it  to  him  upon  this  last 
occasion  T — A.  He  did  not  evince  any  recollection  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  He  did  not  question  its  correctness,  however  T — A.  He  did  not  question  its  correctness, 
but  there  was  no  expression  by  word,  look,  or  gesture  that  indicated  a  recognition  of  its 
authenticity.  , 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  stated  to  him  all  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  this  paper  on  this  last 
visit  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  written  it  out,  and  read  it  over  as  the  result  of  our 
interview,  but  he  made  no  response  that  indicated  that  he  recalled  the  fact*  that  I  bad  put 
down  on  paper. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  that  indicated  that  he  did  not  recall  them T— A.  No;  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  concedes  that  what  I  stated  to  him  in  regard  to  (be  reading  of  the 
paper  to  him  was  true. 

Q.  Was  there  no  further  conversation  between  you  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? — A.  Nothing 
of  any  consequence,  unless  it  be  that  he  recalled  an  instance  which  he  told  me  in  November  in 
regard  to  the  Constant  case,  which  he  tried  in  New  York.  He  said  the  defense  in  that  case 
had  furnished  him  the  only  link  that  was  missing  in  bis  chain  of  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. He  bad  told  me  the  story  as  an  illustration  of  what  might  very  well  happen  to  us  in 
the  trial  of  McDonald ;  if  we  were  short  in  point  of  evidence  the  defense  might  blunder 
into  our  hands  the  very  thing  that  we  wanted.  He  recalled  to  me  yesterday  the  fact  that 
he  had  used  that  illustration. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  connection  that  illustration  was  used  ? — A.  I  no  not. 

Q.  Was  it  used  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  testimony  which  might  bring  scan- 
dal f — A.  I  have  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  that  connection.  We  had 
discussed  the  McDonald  and  various  other  cases  which  were  then  pending. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  in  the  conversation  which  you  bad  recently  with  him  in 
reference  to  any  facts  to  which  he  had  testified  before  this  committee  T — A.  No,  sir ;  my  im- 

Ksesion  is  that  I  should  not  have  known  from  bis  conversation  that  be  had  testified.  I  be- 
ve  I  knew  it  from  the  newspapers. 
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Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  said  by  him  as  to  what  he  had  testified  to  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  be  say  anything  to  you  in  reference  to  a  disclosure  of  any  facts  to  the  President 
by  a  grand  juror  t — A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  disclosure  having  been  made  by  a  grand  juror  named 
Fox  ? — A.  AH  I  know  about  that  is  pure  hearsay.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  disclosures 
were  made  by  Fox  to  a  man  named  Barnard,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Washington, 
but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have 
stated 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  letter  having  been  written  to  the  President  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  McDonald,  save  the  one  which  you  produced  and  read  f — A.  [After  a  pause.]  I 
think  not.  I  have  hesitated  about  my  reply  because  I  recall  the  affidavits  of  Marr  and  some 
other  parties;  but  my  recollection  is  that  they  were  not  addressed  to  the  President.  I  have 
seen  documents  or  copies  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Washington,  and  I  think  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  by  Lindsley  Murdock,  formerly  collector  of  Southea-t  Missouri, 
and  also  a  long  affidavit  of  James  Marr,  which  papers  I  suppose  are  on  file  now,  or  should 
be,  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Did  these  papers  have  reference  to  the  character  and  standing  of  McDonald  and 
Joyce?— A.  More  to  special  acts  and  corrupt  purposes  on  the  part  of  Joyce  and  McDonald, 
I  think,  than  general  character. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  About  what  time  were  those  communications  of  Murdock  and  Marr  forwarded  to 
Washington? — A.  That  must  have  been  several  years  ago — Marr's  at  the  time  he  was  su- 
perseded by  McDonald,  and  Murdock's  some  time  later. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Parker,  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue In  Colorado  ? — A  Slightly. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  in  Saint  Louis  during  the  Babcock  trial. — A.  I  think  be  was, 
all  the  time. 

Q.  And  whether  he  was  a  witness  subpoenaed  in  that  case  f — A.  I  was  told  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  act  upon  the  part  of  Colonel  Parker  during  the  progress  of  that 
trial  looking  toward  an  aiding  of  the  defense  ?  And,  if  so,  state  what  it  was. — A.  I  know 
nothing  in  the  matter  except  by  hearsay,  and  my  recollection  of  that  is  very  slight. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  McDonald  T — A.  I  have  known  of  McDonald,  and  I  guess 
I  knew  him  as  early  as  1862-63. 

Q.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  official  life?— A.  I  have  known  him  very  slightly.  My 
best  recollection  is  that  I  brought  suit  against  him  once,  and  recovered  judgment,  when  he 
was  in  the  firm. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  honor  and  good  character  in  Saint  Louis  among  the  best 
people  in  that  city  ? 

The  Witness.  At  the  present  time  t 

Mr.  Glover.  No  -,  previous  to  his  indictment. — A.  I  have  understood  that  McDonald's 
reputation  was  bad  among  the  better  class  of  people  in  8aint  Louis  for  years.  I  always 
distrusted  him,  and  I  know  that  opinion  is  very  widely  shared  by  men  who  are  of  the  first 
standing  and  wide  information. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Babcock  had  friends  at  Saint  Louis  watch- 
ing the  course  of  the  Avery  trial,  the  development  of  testimony,  &c,  during  the  trial  T — 
A.  I  have  beard,  and  am  satisfied  of  its  truth,  that  Colonel  Luckey,  for  one,  was  in  Saint 
Louis  during  the  Avery  trial,  and  my  information  was  that  he  was  there  as  the  friend  of 
Babcock ;  but  that  is  wholly  hearsay,  because  I  do  not  know  Colonel  Luckey  by  sight  even 
to  this  day. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Fox,  a  member  of  the  grand  jury, 
visited  Washington  T — A.  No ;  I  have  not ;  because  I  knew  it  only  by  seeing  it  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  and  I  made  no  note  of  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  prior  to  the  indictment  of  Babcock  t— A.  I  think  it  was  subsequent ;  that  is 
my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  that  General  Babcock  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
indicted  at  the  time  the  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  at  Chicago  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  answer  that  question  with  any  certainty,  because  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  infor- 
mation he  was  possessed  of ;  but  it  seems  to  me  he  must  have  known  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how -long  it  was  after  that  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  that  he  was  in- 
dicted?—A.  A  very  few  days,  but  the  exact  number  of  days  I  cannot  tell.  Tbe  indictment 
was  drawn ;  I  revised  it  and  passed  upon  its  sufficiency,  and  it  was  sent  before  the  grand 
jury  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  the  exact  date  of  the  order  for  tbe  court  of  inquiry, 
nor  the  exact  date  on  which  the  indictment  was  found,  but  they  were  very  close  to  each 
other. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  the  reading  of  Babcock's  dispatches  in  the  Avery  trial  did  the  testi- 
mony close  in  that  case? — A.  The  testimony  closed,  I  should  say,  in  twenty-four  hoars;  bat 
whether  it  was  that  atternoon  or  the  next  day  I  am  not  sure.  The  dispatches  were  read  in 
court  daring  my  absence  in  quest  of  something  else. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  reading  of  those  dispatches  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  evidence,  did 
General  Babcock  dispatch  Mr.  Dyer,  asking  to  be  made  a  witness  and  put  upon  the 
stand  7 — A.  The  exact  length  of  time  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  after  the  case  was 
closed ;  because  Colonel  Dyer  showed  me  the  telegram,  and  showed  me  the  reply  which 
he  intended  to  send,  and  which  I  approved. 

Q.  Could  the  evidence  have  reached  him  by  the  newspapers  in  time  to  have  notified 
him,  so  that  he  might  have  sent  that  dispatch  before  the  close  of  that  trial? — A.  I  think 
not.  I  think  he  must  have  known  it  from  private  dispatches.  The  dates  of  those  docu- 
ments are  easily  ascertainable,  and  that  would  make  it  absolutely  certain. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  some  one  was  there  who  was  giving  him  the  informatiou  bear- 
ing upon  himself  as  fast  as  it  dropped  out  T — A.  I  think  so.  I  thiuk  the  Luckey  dis- 
patches show  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  the  effect  that  General  Babcock  knew  he  was  im- 
plicated long  before  he  sent  that  dispatch  asking  to  be  made  a  witness? — A.  I  do  not 
recall  anything  at  this  time  that  would  bear  upon  that.  You  may  possibly  suggest  some- 
thing that  will  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  There  were  some  excluded  telegrams  which  show  that  he  had  received  the  information, 
even  m  the  McDonald  case,  that  he  was  implicated,  and  was  asked  to  come  and  be  a 
witness.  This  must  have  been  more  than  a  month  before  he  seut  the  telegram  asking 
to  be  made  a  witness. — A.  The  excluded  telegrams  to  which  you  refer,  I  enppoee,  were 
the  cipher  dispatches  between  Luckey  and  Babcock,  and  were  excluded  by  the  court  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  confidential  communications.  Those  I  presume 
you  nave,  and  the  dates  of  those  will  determine  what  he  kuew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Supervisor  Tutton  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  him  except  on  the  witness- 
stand. 

Q.  He  did  not  confer  with  any  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  prosecution  in  relation  to  terms 
made  with  any  members  of  the  whisky  ring  who  would  confess  their  guilt  f — A.  Not  with 
me,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  he  did  with  any  one.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  should  have 
known  if  he  had  had  any  conference  at  all  with  us.  I  never  heard  any  of  the  prosecution 
mention  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  he  has  represented  that  such  an  arrangement  was  being  made  at 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  done  so. 

Q.  He  represented  that  he  had  made  such  an  arrangement,  as  a  reason  why  this  circular- 
etter  was  written  by  the  Attorney-General  ?— A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  it  is  news  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  representations,  if  any,  were  made  which  induced  the  writing  of 
the  letter  of  January  26  f — A.  Nothing  except  what  appears  in  that  letter  it«elf. 

Q.  Was  there  any  occasion  for  the  writing  of  that  letter,  so  far  as  Saint  Louis  was  con- 
cerned ? — A.  So  far  as  Saint  Louis  whs  concerned,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  occasion  for  writing  it  as  regards  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee?— A.  I  know  nothing  pro  or  con  in  regard  to  those  two  cities.  From  our  point  of 
view  at  Saint  Louis  I  saw  nothing  and  see  nothing  which  could  necessitate  the  writing  of 
that  letter.    Of  course  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  the  Washington  point  of  view. 

Q.  Nor  upon  what  representations  it  was  based?— A.  No, sir;  I  know  nothing  absolute- 
ly, not  even  in  respect  to  reports. 

Q.  Colonel  Brodhead  succeeded  General  Henderson? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q  Should  you  say  that  the  prosecution  suffered  any  on  account  of  the  removal  of  Hen- 
derson and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Brodhead  ?— A.  Professionally,  no. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  As  to  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  cases  ?— A.  Colonel  Brodhead  is  perhaps 
every  way  the  peer  of  Henderson.   The  two  men  differ. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  better  and  quicker  lawyer,  and  abler  ? — A.  He  is  probably  more  learned, 
but  he  is  not  any  more  sagacious  and  more  active  in  his  mental  grasp.  The  two  men  are 
so  unlike  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  them ;  they  are  both,  I  think,  first-class  men.  Colo- 
nel Brodhead  is  a  tower  of  strength  when  he  is  aroused  to  the  situation. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  will  observe  that  that  is  not  an  exact  answer  to  the  question.  The  question  is 
general,  whether  the  prosecution  suffered  any ;  it  is  not  whether  it  suffered  professionally, 
but  did  it  suffer  auy  way  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  swap 
horses  when  crossing  a  stream,  and  in  the  light  of  that  illustration  I  think  it  was  not  wise 
to  change  counsel  after  five  or  six  months'  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  the  cases. 
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By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  base  your  judgment  upon  the  conductor  Mr.  Brodbead  in  the  prosecution, 
that  it  was  less  efficient  than  it  might  have  been  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  put  it  on  this 
ground :  that  if  Colonel  Brodbead  bad  been  first  employed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Avery 
trial  had  been  removed  and  Henderson  substituted  for  him,  the  change  would  have  been  as 
inexpedient  as  I  think  the  change  was  inexpedient  that  was  actually  made. 

Q.  Iu  the  Huht  of  the  results,  do  yon  regard  it  as  a  mistake,  and  unfortunate  to  the  prose- 
cution, that  Mr.  Brodhead  was  substituted  for  Henderson  t — A.  I  think  we  were  very  fortu- 
nate to  get  Brodhead  after  Henderson  was  removed. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  prosecution,  was  it  an  unfortunate  change  1 — A.  I  do 
not  see  how  General  Henderson  could  have  done  any  better  than  Colonel  Brodhead  did ; 
but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  I  will  explain  how  it  is.  My  judgment  is  this :  that  if  we 
had  gone  into  the  trial  qf  General  Babcock  first  after  the  change  of  Brodhead  for  Hender- 
son, that  change  would  have  beeu  detrimental  to  the  result;  but  I  think  that,  after  suc- 
cessfully convicting  McKee,  Colonel  Brodhead  made  for  us  in  the  prosecution  a  certain 
prestige  and  moral  standing,  such  as  affects  a  community,  almost  enough,  if  not  quite,  to 
reinstate  us  where  we  would  have  been  with  Henderson.  My  own  opinion  was  that  in  no 
event  would  it  have  been  proper  for  us  to  try  General  Babcock  until  we  had  tried  and  con- 
victed McKee  aud  Magnire.  We  believed  we  could  convict  them,  and  with  the  impetus 
which  Bueh  convictiou  would  give  us,  we  thought  we  could  go  into  the  trial  of  Babcock 
with  very  little  detriment  from  the  past,  and  I  think  that  was  the  fact.  That  was  my  judg- 
ment before,  and  I  think  the  results  justify  it. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  Henderson  turned  over  to  Dyer  and  Brodhead,  upon  his  being  dis- 
charged, all  evidence,  information,  and  papers  in  his  possession  touching  the  Government 
cases  i — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  about  that,  but  I  assume,  of  course,  that  he  did. 

Q.  General  Henderson  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  prosecution  while  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  purposely  gave  him  the  leading  part,  as  he  was 
a  well-known  mau. 

Q.  More  so  than  Colonel  Dyer t—  A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  so  than  Dyer. 

Q.  Who  examined  the  witnesses  previous  to  their  going  upon  the  stand  f — A.  All  of  us  ; 
I  had  examined  them  for  days  in  my  office  ;  General  Henderson  examined  them  at  his 
office,  and  Colonel  Dyei  before  the  grand  jury.  We  talked  to  them  in  season  and  out  of 
season. 

Q.  You  yourself  examined  nearly  all  of  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  large  number,  and 
was  present  when  General  Henderson  examined  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  prosecutions  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  change  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so,  without  any  doubt.  If  there 
ever  was  at  any  time  any  fact  in  the  case  which  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  remains 
unknown  to  me  now  ;  and  I  have  never  been  surprised  by  the  disclosure  of  any  fact  which  I 
had  not  been  aware  of  before,  because  there  has  been  the  most  cordial  co-operation  between 
counsel  from  beginning  to  end. 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  that  Brodhead  succeeded  Henderson  you  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  prosecution  T — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  which  you  spoke  of ; 
you  say  the  first  time  you  saw  it  was  after  its  appearance  iu  the  Saint  Louis  Times  f — A.  I 
thirjk  I  saw  it  on  the  same  day  in  which  a  purported  copy  was  printed  in  the  Times. 

Q.  It  was  shown  to  you  by  Celonel  Dyer  t— A.  The  original  was  shown  to  me  by  Colonel 
Dyer  at  that  time.  I  remember  it  because  I  think  it  is  the  single  instance  in  which  Colonel 
Dyer  did  not  lay  before  me  at  once,  so  far  as  I  know,  papers  wnich  he  had  received . 

If  the  paper  had  cot  been  published  no  harm  would  have  come  from  it  7 — A.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could.  It  did  not  affect  us,  but  I  could  not  speak  for  the  attorneys  in  Milwaukee 
avnd  Chicago,  of  course. 

Q.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  prosecution  in  Saint  Louis  was  concerned. — A.  No ;  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could.    I  think  the  mischief  of  that  letter  was  caused  by  its  publication. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  comments  of  the  Times  upon  this  letter  before  you  saw  the  origi- 
nal f— A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  comments  in  the  Times  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  document  itself. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  same  issue  ? — A.  I  tbink  I  saw  tbem  in  the  same  issue. 

Q.  Were  there  comments  expressed  upon  this  letter  as  it  appeared  in  the  Times  ? — A. 
That  is  my  present  recollection. 

Q.  Were  those  comments  of  the  Times  calculated  to  help  the  prosecution  7 — A.  I  did  not 
bo  interpret  them  ;  just  the  reverse,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  these  comments  were  not  calculated  to  aid  the  prosecution  f — A.  Anything  that 


Q.  Did  the  newspaper  press  there  regard  that  letter  as  changing  the  line  of  policy  of  the 
prosecution  T — A.  I  think  that  the  Saint  Louis  Republican  and  Times  seemed  to  have  that 
idea.    Whether  the  Globe-Democrat  said  anything  of  the  kind  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  newspaper  press,  the  Times  particularly,  which  produced  the  trepida- 
tion among  witnesses  T— A.  More  especially  because  the  publication  first  appeared  in  that 


»ry,  was  calculated  to  change  the 
the  prosecution  at  that  time. 
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paper.  It  appeared  in  the  Times,  and  they  gave  it  circulation,  and  the  witnesses  probably 
all  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  letter,  and  any  construction  that  was  put  upon  it,  through 
that  paper  rather  than  through  others.  I  recollect  the  Saint  Louis  Republican  bad  a  very 
moderate  and  proper  article  on  the  subject,  tending  to  disparage  the  significance  of  the  letter, 
whatever  its  intent  might  be,  because  nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  the  consent 
of  the  court. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  thirteen  distillers  who  surrendered  t — A.  That  is  my  recollection 
of  the  number  that  surrendered  at  first. 

Q.  About  what  date? — A.  It  was  in  November;  the  exact  date  I  cannot  fix. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  arrangement  that  was  made  with  those  thirteen  distillers ;  was  that 
arrangement  made  after  the  publication  of  the  Attorney -General's  letter  T — A.  No ;  the 

Sublication  of  the  letter  was  in  February,  and  the  surrender  of  the  distillers  was  made  in 
ovember  previous. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  they  sentenced  1 — A.  They  have  not  yet  been  sentenced ;  many  of 
them  are  witnesses,  and  we  have  not  wished  them  sentenced  until  such  time  as  we  were 
sure  that  all  the  cases  iu  which  they  were  witnesses  were  finally  disposed  of.  The  McKee 
case  is  one  of  those,  and  is  still  pending:  on  motion  to  dismiss  ;  and  the  Avery  case  is  also 
pending  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  which  perhaps  will  be  decided  "to-day.  The 
court  declined  to  sentence  any  of  the  prisoners  until,  on  hearing  all  of  the  cases,  the  jndge 
should  be  able  to  adjust  and  apportion  their  relative  degrees  of  guilt. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  thirteen  distillers  have  been  used  as  witnesses  by  the  prosecu- 
tion T — A.  Some  six  or  seven  I  think  of  at  this  moment.  Their  testimony  was  vital  and  ne- 
cessary in  the  conviction  of  the  officers.  We  had  evidence  to  convict  the  distillers,  but  we 
were  wanting  in  evidence  to  convict  officers,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  evidence  of  these  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  convict  the 
officers  without  the  evidence  of  these  men,  but  we  regarded  the  guilt  of  the  officers  as  of  so 
much  graver  character,  that  no  risk  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  their  conviction,  and  thwart 
our  whole  purpose,  when,  by  giving  these  men  an  opportunity  to  testify,  we  made  the  con- 
viction of  the  officers  an  absolute  certainty,  as  we  dia. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  believed  that  the  officers  had  inaugurated  that  whisky  ring,  and  that  the  evidence 
showed  thatf — A.  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  most  of  the  distillers  were  concerned,  the 
officers  were  the  authors  of  the  ring ;  but  no  matter  who  began  it,  I  thought  an  officer 
placed  there  to  collect  the  revenue  was  a  much  guiltier  man  when  he  commenced  to  defraud 
nan  the  distiller  who  engaged  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  Government  was  deprived  of  any  witnesses  by  the  publication  of 
the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  T — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say,  of  course,  because  the 
question  is  speculative  in  its  character ;  but  I  do  not  really  think  that  we  lost  much,  in 
view  of  the  course  we  pursued — the  successful  conviction  of  McKee,  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
all.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  Bay  what  would  have  been  disclosed  if  something 
else  had  not  happened.  It  may  be  that  you  have  the  letters  which  undoubtedly  passed 
between  Joyce,  McDonald,  and  Babcock ;  but  we  cannot  predicate  anything  upon  a  mere 
fact  of  the  publication  of  the  letter. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  there  were  letters  passing  between  those  parties  which  you  did 
not  get  T— A.  I  am  morally  certain  of  it.  The  correspondence  introduced  by  the  defense  in 
the  Chicago  cases  made  it  morally  certain  that  the  correspondence  had  continued  with  very 
considerable  frequency ;  but  we  could  not  get  it,  and  it  was  not  produced. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Ford  f — A.  C.  W.  Ford  had  very  considerable  standiug  and  reputation  in 
Saint  Louis.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Express  Company  and  collector  ol 
internal  revenue  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  a  man  who  stood  high  in  Saint  Louis,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  upright  man,  and  I  think  he  was  an  upright  man  at  the  time  this  letter 
was  written,  and  until  Ic71,  when  he  fell  into  the  toils  of  McDonald  And  Joyce,  and  a  woman 
by  the  name  of  Dougherty. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  What  was  the  age  of  Ford  T— A.  I  should  think  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  What  was  his  history  after  his  fall  T — A.  Nobody  outside  of  the  ring  knew  that  Ford 
tell  until  after  his  death.  At  the  time  he  died,  Ford  was  a  man  who  would  be  said,  in 
Saint  Louis,  to  be  a  man  of  good  character  and  reputation. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  that  he  did  belong  to  the  ring  f — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  All 
the  prosecuting  officers,  I  believe,  are  of  that  opinion. 
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Q.  For  how  long  a  time  was  he  connected  with  the  ring,  in  your  opinion  T — A.  I  think 
he  most  have  participated  in  the  ring  soon  after  its  formation,  in  1871. 
.  And  continued  until  his  death  ? — A.  Until  his  death. 

.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  circumstances  of  bis  death  f — A.  He  died  at  Chicago, 
and  was  reported  to  have  died  from  some  trouble  of  the  bowels,  or  something ;  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  Died  suddenly  1 — A.  He  died  suddenly. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  After  the  disclosures  of  the  whisky  frauds  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  general  disclosures. 
There  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  say  about  Ford.  In  December,  1872,  I  brought  to  Mr.  Ford's 
personal  attention  the  fact  that  Bevis  &  Fraser  were  stealing  from  the  Government.  I 
showed  him  the  stamps  which  had  been  used  over  and  over  again,  and  told  him  that  they 
had  been  given  to  me  by  one  George  Brunson,  a  discharged  book-keeper  of  Bevis  &  Fra- 
ser. I  subsequently  pointed  out  to  him  what  the  frauds  were  that  were  going  on,  so  that 
any  investigation  would  have  certainly  convinced  bim  that  what  I  told  him  was  true.  Sub- 
sequent evidence  has  confirmed  the  knowledge  I  had  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  circumstances  of  Ford's  death  f — A.  Nothing,  except 
that  he  died  away  from  home. 

Q.  Very  suddenlj  ? — A.  Suddenly. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  commonly  reported  that  his  death  was  by  suicide. — A.  There 
were  such  reports.  The  word  "  commonly  "  would,  perhaps,  make  it  too  strong.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  credited  as  a  general  thing,  but  such  reports  were  in  existence. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date,  approximately,  of  his  death  f — A.  I  think  it  was  about  Octo 
ber  25, 1873. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Long  before  any  of  these  prosecutions  were  instituted  T—  A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  ring  f — A.  Only  from 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  the  most  of  which  has  been  published,  and  which  indicated 
that  he  got  one-fifth  of  it. 

Q.  Where  was  this  letter  found  which  you  have  read  in  evidence  f — A.  I  first  saw  it  in 
the  hands  of  Concannon,  who  said  he  found  it  among  some  papers  in  a  drawer  of  Mr.  Ford's. 

Q.  Was  he  administrator, or  in  any  way  connected  with  Ford's  estate? — A  No,  sir;  he 
was  not,  but  I  think  he  had  been  quite  a  confidential  clerk  of  Ford's  and  knew  about  his 
affairs.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  letter  further 
than  that  I  found  it  in  the  hands  of  Concannon. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  that  original  letter  was  ever  shown  to  the  President  t — A.  I 
have  already  staled  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that  except  from  Concannon's  statement, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  knows. 

Q.  You  saw  the  Attorney-General  in  Washington  in  November  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Babcock  f — A.  A 
very  full  conversation  with  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  manifest  any  reluctance  or  indisposition  about  pursuing  Babcock  t — A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  the  memorandum  which  I  have  shown  indicates  no  reluctance  on  his  part,  but  simply 
an  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  making  charges  of  that  character  against  a  person  who 
held  a  position  in  the  White  House. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  Colonel  Lackey  was  in  Saint  Louis  as  the 
friend  of  Babcock  T — A.  I  saw  the  cipher-telegrams  which  passed  between  him  and  Babcock, 
and  which  have  been  published.  I  saw  the  originals  and  translations  of  them,  and  the  key, 
and  they  indicated  that  fact  very  strongly. 

Q.  What  sum  has  been  recovered  in  the  way  of  fines  or  forfeitures  in  the  whisky  cases 
at  Saint  Louis  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  On  last  Saturday  we  had  a  decision  on  one  case 
which  will  give  us  by  the  condemnation  of  a  single  distillery  some  $40,000  to  $60,000.  I 
argued  the  demurrer  myself  last  Thursday,  and  it  was  decided  on  Saturday  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  cutting  off  a  mortgage  of  $60,000. 

Q.  [Handing  the  witness  a  letter.]  Please  read  that  letter  and  state  what  you  know  about 
it. — A.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  original  of  this  letter.  I  think  I  heard  District  Attorney 
Dyer  say  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  Attorney-General  through  General  Noble.  Fur- 
ther than  that  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  It  purports  to  be  whose  letter  ? — A.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  written  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1876,  to  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  original  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dyer,  have  you  J — A.  Yes,  sir; 
recently,  I  think  during  the  present  month,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  its  substance  then.  I 
did  not  care  to  read  the  original  then,  bnt  accepted  Colonel  Dyer's  statement  that  one  had  been 
received. 

The  letter  here  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
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United  States  Attorney's  Office, 

Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 

417  Olive  Street,  Saint  Louis,  April  ft,  1876. 
The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
8tates  to  the  United  States  attorney  of  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri : 

"Department  of  Justice, 
"  Washington,  March  1,  1*76. 

"Hon.  D.  P.  Dyer, 

V.  S.  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 

"  Sir  :  Mr.  Noble  has  called  upon  me  to-day,  and  it  would  appear  from  his  statement  that 
his  clients  have  felt  some  solicitude  about  who  would  have  the  disposition  of  their  fate. 

"To  relieve  this  matter  of  all  embarrassment  I  address  you  this  note,  which  Mr.  Noble 
will  deliver,  and  state  that  there  is  no  intention  of  making  any  change  in  Saint  Louis,  and 
that  the  same  district  attorney  and  the  same  judge  will  have  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Noble's 
clients  as  was  originally  expected,  and  that  any  understanding  that  has  at  any  time  existed 
ought  in  good  faith  to  be  carried  out.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  has  ever  been  to  my  knowl- 
edge any  agreement  made,  but  whatever  is  right  to  be  done,  and  whatever  the  court  thinks 
ought  to  be  done,  should  be  faithfully  carried  out. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"  Attorney-Veneral. 

"Attest: 
"D.P.  Dyer, 

«•  United  States  Attorney,  Eastern  District  Mo." 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1876. 

W.  H.  Parker  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  desired  to  make  an  explanation  before  the  committee  as  to  certain 
action  taken  by  you  during  the  progress  of  the  Babcock  trialfat|Saint|Louis.  The  committee 
will  now  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  such  explanation  touching  the  matters  as  you^ 
may  desire.  s 

Before  answering,  the  witness  read  the  following  extract  from  the  Washington  dispatches 
to  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of  April  12,  1876 : 

"  In  regard  to  the  letter-carrier  McGill,  this  witness  was  procured  by  Collector  Parker, 
of  Colorado,  after  consultation  with  Joyce  at  the  Jefferson  City  penitentiary.  Parker 
called  all  the  letter-carriers  together  in  the  Saint  Louis  post-office,  and  asked  which  one 
took  Joyce's  letter  to  Babcpck  out  of  the  letter-box.  McGill  was  selected,  and,  in  Brodbead's 
opinion,  showed  that  his  story  was  concocted  by  the  defense.  Besides,  Postmaster  Ri- 
ley, of  Saint  Louis,  had  a  dozen  mail  carriers  ready  to  corroborate  McGill  in  case  the  prose- 
cution had  attempted  to  break  down  McGill's  evidence  by  proving,  by  competent  wit- 
nesses, the  utter  worthlessness  of  McGill.  When  a  republican  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  told  of  the  last  evidence  against  Babcock,  he  said  that  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  be  was  a  guilty  man." 

Answer.  In  regard  to  McGill,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw 
him  waa  while  ho  was  giving  his  testimony  in  the  Babcock  case.  I  never  spoke  to  him, 
and  never  exchanged  any  words  whatever  witn  him.  I  did  not  call  the  letter-carriers  to- 
gether in  the  Saint  Louis  post-office,  and  never  exchanged  a  word  with  a  single  letter- 
carrier,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  Saint  Louis  post-office.  I  was  never  requested  to  secure 
the  testimony  of  McGill,  as  related,  nor  that  of  any  one  else;  and  I  never  had  any  consulta- 
tion with  Joyce  in  regard  to  the  Babcock  case. 

Q.  Is  that  all  yon  desire  to  say  ?— A.  That  is  all  I  have  here. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  officers  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment there  as  to  his  ascertaining  the  fact  about  the  mail-carrier  f — A.  I  did  not.  The 
first  I  knew  about  it  was  what  I  heard  while  be  was  on  the  stand.    After  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  prior  to  the  testimony  of  McGill,  take 
any  action  in  regard  to  him,  or  any  other  letter-carrier,  in  connection  with  this  case  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  any  of  the  letter-carriers  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  McGill  testified  you  had  a  conversation,  if  I  understand  you 
right.— A.  I  met  in  the  Lindell  Hotel,  after  McGill  testified,  two  persons  connected  with  the 
Saint  Louis  post-office ;  one  of  them,  I  think,  was  the  night  superintendent,  and  the  other 
wap  connected  with  the  office  in  some  way.  The  subject  of  the  testimony  of  McGill  came 
up.   I  said  to  them  that  I  bad  strong  doubts  as  to  its  truth. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  anything  more  than  that? — A.  That  was  the  purport.  They  assured 
me  that  McGill  was  a  man  who  stood  very  high  and  his  testimony  could  not  be  impeached. 
I  knew  nothing  of  his  testimony  before  it  was  given. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Joyce  at  the  Jefferson  City  penitentiary,  about 
this  time  t — A.  1  did  ;  yes,  sir.  I  was  at  Jefferson  City,  and  called  at  the  penitentiary  to 
see  Joyce. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  letter-carrier f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  calling  to  see  him  ? — A.  My  purpose  was  this :  there  had 
been  some  liquors  seized  in  my  district  from  a  firm  in  Saint  Louis,  and  they  had  been  re- 
leased. The  statement  was  made  that  he  had  made  a  statement  to  parties  that,  notwith- 
standing their  release,  they  would  be  held  in  my  district ;  and  there  being  no  foundation 
for  that,  I  called  to  see  him  in  regard  to  it.  He  said  he  never  made  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Joyce  as  to  the  Babcock  trial  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  sub- 
ject  came  up. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  said ;  it  was  said  in  the  persence  of  the 
warden. 

Q.  Give  us  what  was  said. — A.  Joyce  said  that  he  was  satisfied  and  knew  that  Bab- 
cock was  an  innocent  man,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  or  believed  that  he  would  be  brought 
to  Jeffersou  City  and  put  in  the  penitentiary;  that  be* would  be  convicted, because  the 
feeling  was  so  nigh  about  that  time  that  he  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  an  im- 
partial trial. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thine  about  his  own  innocence  at  that  time? — A.  Not  that  I  remem- 
ber. I  was  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  against  Mr.  Joyce  when  he  was  convicted,  so  I 
suppose  he  would  not  talk  to  me  about  his  innocence. 

Q.  He  had  declared  that  very  publicly  in  court  t — A.  I  had  sworn  to  his  guilt.  The  first 
seizure  in  this  business  was  made  by  my  direction,  a  year  ago  this  month.  It  was  in  dupli- 
cate serial  numbers,  and  I  could  uot  reconcile  them  with  the  law,  and  telegraphed  to  the 
commissioner. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  letter-carriers  having  been  called  together  in  the  Saint  Louis 
post-office  prior  to  McGilPs  going  upon  the  stand  ? — A.  Indeed  I  did  not.  I  knew  nothing 
about  what  they  were  going  to  prove  by  him  until  be  was  on  the  stand. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Storrs,  or  any  of  Babcock's  counsel,  in  refer- 
ence to  MoGill-  prior  to  his  being  called  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  had  afterward.  That  took 
place  at  the  tea-table  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  General  Babcock  prior  to  McGill  being  called  ? 

The  Witness.  In  regard  to  McGill  T 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation,  either  with  General  Babcock  or  his  attorneys,  or  any 
of  them,  in  reference,  to  this  letter? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  action,  pro  or  con,  in  the  Babcock  trial  t — A.  There  were  two  tele- 

Sams  that  I  was  to  testify  to,  but  they  were  ruled  out  by  the  court.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis 
obedience  to  a  letter  received  from  General  Babcock.  He  desired  me  to  testify  in  regard 
to  those  telegrams,  but  finding  that  the  case  had  been  postponed  a  week,  I  came  on  to  Wash- 
ington. While  here  I  saw  General  Babcock  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to 
those  telegrams. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  telegrams ;  were  they  a  part  of  the  telegrams  that  had 
been  published  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  14th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  I  directed  the  seizure  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-odd  barrels  of  whisky,  shipped  by  B.  A.  Frienaman,  of  Kansas  City, 
consigned  to  Chick,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Grenada,  Colorado,  and  finding  that  thirty-eight  of 
them  were  duplicate  serial  numbers,  my  deputy  telegraphed  to  me  to  meet  him  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  desiring  to  consult  with  me  in  regard  to  them.  I  went  to  Topeka,  and  he  stated  tome 
what  he  had  found,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  crooked  whisky.  I  went  directly  to  Kansas  City, 
where  this  house  was  located,  and  from  there  I  telegraphed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Mr.  Douglass,  to  send  a  Hupervisor  of  internal  revenue  to  consult  with  me,  telling 
bim  what  I  had  found  ;  and,  for  waut  of  confidence  in  General  McDonald.  I  suggested  that 
General  Hedrick  be  sent  there.  I  knew  him  and  believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
knew  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  would  not  be  sacrificed.  A  few  moments  after  I 
telegraphed  to  the  Commissioner,  on  my  own  responsibility  I  telegraphed  to  Supervisor  He- 
drick, who  was  atOttumwa,  Iowa.  My  collection  district  was  in  his  supervising  district.  I 
telegraphed  to  him,  asking  him  to  come  down,  and  to  request  his  agent,  Captain  Brown, 
who  was  a  very  competent  man,  to  come  with  him,  in  order  that  I  could  give  to  him  in  de- 
tail the  violations  of  law.  They  came.  Supervisor  McDonald,  however,  was  directed  by 
the  Commissioner  to  meet  me  at  Kansas  City.  Instead  of  doing  that  he  came  on  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  7— A.  That  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1875. 

Q.  McDonald  came  to  Washington  instead  of  obeying  the  order  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
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directed  Colouel  Joyce  to  meet  me  at  Kansas  City.  Colonel  Joyce  arrived  there,  I  think,  on 
Sunday  night,  the  21st,  though  I  would  not  be  positive  about  the  date,  and  stated  to  me 
going  up  in  the  omnibus  from  the  depot,  that  he  had  known  officers,  in  their  efforts  to  make 
trouble  for  others,  to  get  into  trouble  themselves.  At  that  time  I  lost  a  food  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  him.  I  repeated  this  to  Supervisor  Hedrick,  and  that  night  I  telegraphed  again  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  I  knew  a  great  fraud  upon  the  revenue  had  been 
discovered,  and  I  would  prefer  to  lay  the  facta  before  him  personally.  The  Commissioner 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow,  and  it  was  decided  to  order  me 
on  here.  I  was  ordered  on  here,  and  I  explained  to  them  what  I  had  found,  and  they  said 
they  were  satisfied  I  was  right  in  my  opinion  that  a  fraud  had  been  committed.  Mr.  Douglass 
asked  me  to  select  any  agent  in  the  service  I  wanted,  and  to  go  out  there  and  complete  the 
investigation.  Knowing  Captain  Brown  to  be  an  honest  man  I  selected  him,  and  he  was 
directed  to  meet  me  at  Kansas  City  on  my  return.  I  met  him  there,  and  be  pursued  the 
investigation,  which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  the  establishment  of  B.  A.  Frienaman  &,  Co., 
and  the  distillery  of  Shehan  &  Sons,  distillers  in  Saint  Louis.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
those  seizures,  and  was  the  first  seizure  made. 

Q.  What  connection  has  that  with  those  telegrams  you  allude  to  T— A.  I  have  related 
that  in  order  to  get  to  the  point.    When  I  left  Kansas  City  for  Washington,  it  appears 
that  Joyce  telegraphed  to  McDonald  or  to  Babcock  to  have  McDonald  see  me  in  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  in  relation  to  that  dispatch  that  I  was  called  upon  to  testify. 
.  You  were  called  by  General  Babcock,  you  say  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Did  you  meet  General  Babcock  while  here  that  time  T — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Yon  did  not  see  McDonald  here  then,  through  the  agency  of  General  Babcock?— A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  McDonald  left  the  very  day  I  arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  that  McGill  would  -be  called  as  a  witness  before  he  was 
put  on  the  stand  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  at  all  in  the  allegation  that  yon  had  seen  all  these  letter-carriers, 
except  what  you  have  stated  T— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  exchanged  a  word  with  a 
letter-carrier  in  tbe  Saint  Louis  post-office. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  T — A.  Or  anywhere,  or  with  any  person  in  this  case.  I  was  requested 
to  come  on  by  General  Babcock,  and  afterwards  was  subpoenaed  by  the  Government  on  my 
arrival  there.  I  did  not  see  the  district  attorney  while  I  was  there  at  his  office.  I  saw 
him  at  his  hotel. 

By  Mr.  McCrart  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  McGill? — A.  I  do  not  know  him.    I  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him  in  my  life. 
By  Mr.  Plaistbd  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity? — A.  As  I  re- 
marked, after  he  testified  that  question  came  up,  and  these  parties  stated  that  if  hia  charac- 
ter was  attempted  to  be  impeached,  he  could  bring  a  great  many  persons  who  stood  very 
high  iu  Saint  Louis  to  testify  as  to  his  good  character. 
By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  That  was  the  opinion  of  one  individual  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  25, 1876. 
C.  S.  Bell,  sworn  and  examined,  testified  : 

My  home  is  in  Jackson.  Mississippi.  In  July  last  I  was  special  agent  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  I  had  previously  been  special  clerk  of  the  district  composed  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  They  had  a  difficult  case  in  tbe  Post-Office 
Department,  and  they  called  upon  me  to  go  out  on  it.  On  going  to  the  Treasury  Department 
to  resume  my  duties  there,  I  found  I  had  been  absent  so  long  that  they  put  another  man  in 
my  place,  and  Mr.  Jewell  appointed  me  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  July  I  was  up 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  Yaryan,  chief  special  agent  of  the  Treasury,  said 
that  he  had  a  dispatch  that  they  had  found  among  Bingham's  papers,  that  had  been  sent 
from  Xenia,  Ohio,  signed  "Bixby,"  and  he  desired  me  to  ascertain,  if  I  could,  who  had 
sent  that  dispatch.  I  got  hurt  in  a  little  railroad  accident,  and  didn't  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions until  August.  I  will  explain  here  that  it  wan  understood,  'as  he  informed  me  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Woodward,  chief  special  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  that  tbe  special 
agents  of  two  Departments  would  be  used  to  forward  each  other's  work.  So  I  went  on  that 
trip  while  I  was  a  special  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  Evidently  I  obtained  the 
dispatches.  My  report  will  set  out  that  matter  more  fully.  Here  [producing  paper]  is  an 
official  ropy  of  my  report  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  copy  of  tbe  letter  that  I  had  to 
District  Attorney  Bateman,  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  given  to  me  after  I  had  made  this  re- 
port. I  then  continued  in  the  Post-Office  Department  until  the  fore  part  of  November, 
when  I  was  suspended,  by  order  of  the  Department,  I  suppose.  I  never  saw  the  order,  but 
the  special  agent  at  Saint  Louis  told  me  I  was  suspended. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  why  you  were  suspended  from  the  Post-Office  Department  7 — A.  Well, 
I  got  in  debt ;  that  was  one  reason  ;  and  another  reason  was  that  there  were  charges  that  I 
was  off  my  territory.  The  old  chief,  Mr.  Cochran,  gave  me  one  order,  and  Mr.  Woodward 
gave  me  another.  I  obeyed  Cochran's  order,  and  they  said  I  was  off  my  territory,  taking  a 
case  not  in  my  own  district.  However.  I  had  the  order  for  it.  I  arrested  the  party  that  I 
was  sent  after,  and  he  plead  guilty.  I  knew  Mr.  Avery  here  when  he  was  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  I 
met  him  at  Saint  Louis,  and  he  introduced  me  to  Fitzroy,  and  Maguire,  the  collector,  and 
told  me  that  I  could  confer  with  them  at  any  time ;  that  they  were  all  right ;  that  they  were 
"  all  in  the  same  box,"  as  he  expressed  it.  At  that  time  they  all  talked  about  its  being  a 
conspiracy  against  them ;  afterwards  Joyce  turned  State's-evidence.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis 
about  the  middle  of  November,  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  and  I  met  Avery  there.  He  came  to 
me,  and  we  had  some  conversation.  I  expressed  some  sympathy  for  him,  and  he  remarked 
that  it  was  not  he  but  Hogue  that  had  been  giving  out  this  information.  I  remarked  to 
him,  then,  that  I  had  got  some  dispatches  which  indicated  that  Hogue  had  been  communi- 
cating with  the  distillers  in  Indiana ;  and  be  wanted  me  very  much  to  see  if  I  could  not  ob- 
tain copies  of  them  for  him,  as  it  would  tend  to  clear  him.  I  went,  at  bis  request,  to  Indiana- 
polis aud  got  copies  of  the  dispatches.  Hogue  was  not  arrested  and  carried  before  the  com- 
missioner, as  I  desired.  It  was  said  that  it  would  affect  the  elections. 

Q.  Who  objected  to  h:s  arrest  t — A.  M  .  Batemaa  said  that  he  pre''t>rrei  to  wit  for  the 
grand  jury  to  met  t,  and  that  it  would  be  after  election.  Batemaa  was  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Cincinnati.  I  objected,  and  said  I  was  afraid  Hogue  would  run  away,  but 
he  said  he  knew  he  would  not.  Wheu  I  came  and  reported  to  Mr.  Wy  man  be  wanted  me 
to  go  further  with  the  matter,  and  that  letter  was  given  to  me.  The  election  was  on  the 
12th,  and  the  grand  jury  met  on  the  15th,  and  Hogue  had  all  this  time  to  run  away  in.  He 
was  not  indicted  in  Indianapolis  or  in  Cincinnati,  notwithstanding  the  dispatches  being  at 
both  places;  but  he  was  indicted  at  Saint  Louis  for  receiving  $10,000  as  a  bribe  from  the 
distillers,  and  in  the  McDonald  trial  this  fact  of  his  receiving  $10,000  was  mentioned,  but 
when  they  sent  to  arrest  him  he  had  fled  to  Canada.  Hogue  being  absent,  and  there  being 
no  prospect  of  his  returning,  because  the  evidence  against  him  had  been  made  public,  I  did 
not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  giving  Avery  these  copies  of  the  telegrams,  as  1  was  not 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  I  gave  them  to  him.  They  were  not  used,  how- 
ever, on  the  trial.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  about  the  20th  or  21st,  he  meutioned  to 
Mr.  Luckey,  who  was  out  there,  that  I  had  this  evidence,  and  Luckey  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
had  some  talk  with  him,  aud  at  th*t  time  I  was  convinced  from  the  talk  I  heard  there  that 
there  was  an  effort  being  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bristow's  friends  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
capital  out  of  this  thing,  and,  through  General  Babcock,  to  damage  the  President.  I  stated 
that  to  Luckey,  and  be  was  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  I  think  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley  was 
there  at  that  time ;  I  know  I  met  him  a  few  days  later.  He  desired  me  to  ascertain  every- 
thing I  could  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  repeated  to  him  conversations  that  I  heard. 
Friends  of  Mr.  Bristow's,  or  people  who  claimed  to  be  his  friends,  talked  to  me  very  strongly, 
and  I  reported  to  Mr.  Bradley  several  times.  I  remember  that  I  absented  myself  from  the  city 
once,  and  went  to  Chicago.  I  was  engaged  by  my  firm  there  to  go  south  for  them  and  write 
southern  letters,  and  I  told  Bradley  that  I  could  not  take  this  thing  in  band,  that  I  should  like 
to  do  it  out  of  regard  for  the  President,  but  I  had  a  position  and  I  didn't  want  to  waste  my 
time ;  and  he  said  I  should  be  paid,  and  the  same  conversation  was  had  two  or  three  times ;  tha 
when  be  got  to  Washington  he  would  make  arrangements  to  have  me  come  on  here,  and  I 
should  have  a  large  appointment ;  that  he  and  Babcock  had  gre  it  influence  with  Secretary 
Chandler,  and  all  that.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November,  wheu  Luckey  started  east 
from  Saint  Louis,  Bradley  and  I  went  down  to  the  depot  with  him.  He  left  Bradley  there  and 
told  me  to  follow  out  any  instructions  that  Bradley  gave  me,  saying  that  Bradley  was  acting 
in  the  interest  of  Babcock.  That  evening — I  think  it  was  the  same  evening,  but  I  am 
not  positive — Mr.  Bradley  made  the  remark  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  get 
all  toe  evidence  out ;  ( I  had  seen  some  of  the  evidence  against  Babcock ; )  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  I  could  get  it  out  and  bring  it  to  the  hotel.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
prepared  to  go  that  tar  with  it.  He  then  talked  about  my  gettiug  copies,  or  the  substance 
of  the  evidence.  This  was  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  Luckey,  but  he  rather  objected, 
and  said  that  that  was  going  rather  far;  but  wnen  he  was  going  away  he  told  me  to  do 
anything  that  Bradley  directed.  After  he  was  gone  Bradley  again  made  the  proposition. 
He  paid  me,  for  services  I  had  already  rendered,  $50  or  $60,  and  he  again  broached  this 
subject.  I  told  him  I  could  not  go  that  far;  that  I  was  not  willing  to-  go  that  far.  Previ- 
ous to  that  tune  I  had  taken  three  or  four  letters  that  were  written  by  a  lawyer  in  Saint 
Louis  named  Jesse  D.  Woodward,  dated  in  1873  and  1874,  in  which  he  gave  information 
to  Mr.  Douglass  of  the  frauds  committed  at  Saint  Louis ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  names  men- 
tioned in  his  reports  in  1873  and  1h74  were  the  names  of  the  same  parties,  some  of  them, 
who  have  since  plead  guilty  or  been  convicted.  In  fact,  his  report  of  1873  was  complete, 
and  the  line  of  investigation  laid  down  by  him  is  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Gov. 
eminent  Those  reports  were  published  in  the  Saint  Louis  Republican  of  the  9th  of  No- 
vember," and  I  know  that  Mr.  Woodward  came  out  in  a  card  and  accused  Mr.  Bristow  of 
a  gross  breach  of  confidence  in  publishing  his  name  signed  to  the  reports.    He  was  very 
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bitter  against  the  Secretary  for  making  the  thing  public,  because  it  made  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  there.  He  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  own  money  in  working  against  the 
"ring;"  and  I  understood  that  he  expected  to  be  made  district  attorney  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered ,  but  he  was  not.  Mr.  Dyer  was  made  district  attorney.  I  took  those  pa- 
pers over  to  Avery's  room,  (there  was  a  little  pencil  memorandum  on  t.hem  of  Bluford  Wil- 
son's that  did  not  amount  to  anything, )  and  I  showed  them  to  Avery,  and  he  remarked, 
"If  they  have  got  the  letters  that  I  wrote  Joe  Fitzroy  and  Joyce,  I  am  gone  up."  I  said 
I  hoped  not.  Well,  said  he,  "I  cannot  explain  them."  The  morning  of  the  day  that  he 
was  convicted,  he  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  the  hotel, and  he  said  to  me,  "Look  here;  I 
am  convinced  that  I  am  going  to  be  convicted,  and  I  want  you  to  go  down  and  see  Dyer 
for  me,  and  see  what  terms  he  will  give  me."  I  told  him  I  had  always  believed  that  he 
was  innocent,  and  I  didn't  like  to  go  with  such  a  message.  The  fact  is,  I  felt  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  might  be  inclined  to  stretch  things  a  little,  and  I  at  that  time  believed 
that  Babcock  was  innocen  ,  and  I  didn't  care  to  meddle  in  the  matter  in  this  way,  but  Av- 
ery insisted  ,_and  I  went.  Dyer  was  just  going  out,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Bliss,  the  assistant  district 
attorney,  and  he  told  me  to  go  back  and  see  Avery  and  tell  him  to  come  down  immediately, 
without  seeing  his  counsel,  and  that  if  be  would  come  out  and  tell  what  he  knew,  even  at 
that  late  day,  it  would  save  him  ;  but  he  must  hurry  up,  because  the  court  was  about  to 
meet.  I  went  back,  but  I  found  that  Avery  had  left  the  hotel.  I  went  over  and  met  him  on 
the  steps  of  Judge  Emm's  office,  near  the  court-house,  and  he  pushed  against  me,  saying, 
"  Here  comes  Krum."  Krum  passed  ahead,  and  I  told  Avery  what  Bliss  said;  and  he  said, 
"lam  afraid  it  is  too  late  now.  I  cannot  get  to  him  ;  the  court  is  just  going  to  meet." 
That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Avery  out  there.  I  didn't  see  him  again  until  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington. I  learned,  however,  that  he  saw  Peddrick,  one  of  the  assistant  district  attorneys, 
at  Cook's  wine-cellar  after  that,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  him.  I  started  on  my 
trip  South  for  my  paper  that  night,  December  3,  and  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  that 
I  had  made  with  Bradley,  I  wrote  him  and  reported  all  that  had  occurred  after  he  left  I 
asked  him  to  return  me  that  letter,  because,  as  I  said,  there  were  too  many  papers  out  al- 
ready, and  my  letter  came  back  with  this  accompanying  it : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1875. 
"  Dear  8lR  :  Yours  received  to-day  and  is  herewith  returned.    I  am  authorized  to  re" 
quest  you  to  come  on  immediately,  and  to  say  that  you  will  be  cared  for  here. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"A.  G.  BRADLEY. 

"63»F$trcet  N.  W. 

"C.  8.  Bell,  Esq." 

On  receipt  of  that  letter  I  took  the  train  and  came  on. 

Q.  Was  this  letter  produced  in  your  examination  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  on.  I  arrived,  it  must  have  been  the 
13th  of  December,  and  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Bradley's  office  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  sent  a  boy  out  of  the  office  after  Mr.  Luckey,  and  said  they  had  been  looking  for  me 
anxiously.  Mr.  Luckey  came  down,  I  suppose,  in  an  hour.  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  be 
said  that  he  wanted  me  to  see  the  President  that  evening  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  weut  up 
and  saw  the  President;  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  told  him  what  had  occurred  at 
Saint  Louis ;  and  he  said  that  what  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  General  Babcock  was 
guilty  or  innocent;  if  he  was  guilty,  he  wanted  him  pnuished;  if  be  was  innocent  he  did 
not  want  him  persecuted.  It  was  first  designed  that  I  should  be  appointed  in  the  Interior 
Department  as  a  special  pension  agent,  and  sent  to  Saint  Louis,  but  I  suggested  that  I  could 
not  get  the  same  opportunities  to  obtain  information  that  I  could  in  the  Attorney-General's 
Office,  and  that  the  appointment  be  made  there.  The  President  said  that  he  would  see  At- 
torney-General Pierrepont  about  it,  and  I  was  to  come  up  the  next  morning.  I  came  up  the 
next  morning  about  ten  or  half  past  ten,  and  the  President  told  me  he  had  spoken  to  Attor- 
ney-General Pierrepont,  and  he  had  a  card  already  written  on  the  table.  He  said,  "  Hand 
that  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  tell  him  exactly  what  you  have  told  me,  and  he  will  appoint  you, 
and  you  make  your  reports  to  him." 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Prior  to  this  statement  that  was  made  by  the  President  to  you  that  he  wanted  General 
Babcock  punished  if  guilty,  but  not  persecuted  if  innocent,  did  you  express  to  him  any 
ideas  as  to  General  Babcock's  guilt  or  innocence  f— A.  No  :  at  that  time*  I  believed  that  he 
was  perfectly  iunoceut.  I  had  nad  no  communication  with  him.  He  was  absent.  I  thought 
that  Mr.  Bradley  was  acting  perhaps  in  a  measure  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the  interest 
of  his  client,  and  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  about  takiug  the  evidence  out,  I  did 
not  think  General  Babcock  was  guilty. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  employment ;  and,  if  so.  what? — A.  Not  in  the  Attorney-Gener- 
al's Office. 

Q.  In  any  office  ? — A.  I  afterward  receivtd  an  appointment  in  the  Interior  Department. 
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Q.  How  long  after? — A.  My  appointment  was  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1876. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  appointment  ? — A.  I  ranked  as  a  first-class  clerk,  to  be  assigned  to 
dnty  in  regard  to  pension  frauds.  That  is  the  way  I  was  appointed  there,  with  $3  per  diem 
for  expenses.  The  following  is  my  commission : 

"  Department  op  the  Interior, 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 1876. 

"Charles  S.  Bell, of  Missouri,  having  been  examined  and  found  qualified,  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed to  a  clerkship,  class  1,  in  the  Pension-Office,  to  take  effect  when  he  shall  have  filed 
the  oath  of  office  ana  entered  on  duty. 

"Z.  CHANDLER, 
"  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

I  filed  the  oath  and  commenced  duty  on  January  7. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Saint  Louis  t — A.  I  left  here  the  12th  of  February. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  any  one  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  ;  and,  if  so,  for  what  purpose, 
and  by  whom  ? — A.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  a  pension  agent ;  then  took  a  large  number 
of  cases  out  with  me  from  the  office  here  and  my  blanks  and  stamps. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  Babcock  case ;  if  so,  by  whom 
and  for  what  purpose? — A.  I  will  explain  that  as  clearly  as  I  can.  My  understanding 
was  when  I  got  this  appointment  in  the  Interior  Department  that  it  wan  not  intended  that 
I  should  do  any  service  as  a  special  penson  agent  until  the  Babcock  matter  was  ended,  but 
was  to  watch  matters  and  obtain  information  for  him.  That  was  the  understanding  between 
General  Babcock  And  myself. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Had  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  any  knowledge  of  that  understanding  ? — 
A.  I  will  state  this :  I  mentioned  to  him  several  times  that  the  President  had  spoken  to  him 
and  given  me  a  card  to  him,  and  I  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know  what  duties  I  have  to  per- 
form before  going  to  my  regular  work  V  Ho  said,  "  Yes."  Said  I,  "  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  details,"  and  he  said,  "  No."  When  I  got  back  from  New  York,(where  I  went 
on  the  J 9th  of  January,)  I  went  first  to  Mr.  Le  Barnes,  and  he  would  not  pay  my  accounts. 
I  then  went  to  the  Secretary,  and  told  him  that  I  had  been  at  work  for  General  Babcock. 

Q.  At  New  York  City  ?— A.  Well,  I  worked  a  portion  of  the  time  here.  He  said,  "  Well, 
did  he  know  that  you  went  to  New  York  ?"  Said  I,  "  He  must  have  known  it,  because  I 
wrote  him  two  letters,  one  the  night  before  I  left,  and  one  the  night  before  that."  He  said, 
"You  get  some  little  evidence  of  it,  and  I  will  order  your  accounts  paid."  I  then  went  to 
the  White  House,  and  I  could  not  get  them  approved  there.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Cowen  and 
told  him  the  same  as  I  told  Mr.  Le  Barnes,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Le  Barnes  talked  to  him 
about  my  connection  with  the  Babcock  matter.  I  think  Mr.  Le  Barnes  took  in  a  card. 
I  know  he  talked  with  the  Commissioner  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding  you  had  with  General  Babcock  as  to  your  duties  at  Saint 
Louis  1 — A.  I  was  to  obtain  all  the  evidence  that  I  could ;  that  is  to  say,  everything  that 
was  going  on,  and  report  to  him  so  that  he  would  know  what  their  line  would  be,  and  when 
I  mentioned  to  him  that  Mr.  Bradley  desired  me  to  get  that  evidence  ont,  he  did  not  at  first 
say  much  about  it,  but  said  it  was  time  enough  to  talk  about  that  another  time,  which  he 
subsequently  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  Mr.  Luckey  prior  to  your  going  to  Saint  Louis  ? 
— A.  I  did,  several  times  after  I  came  here  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  but  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Luckey  for  some  time  before  I  went  to  Saiut  Louis  the  last  time. 

Q.  Were  you  to  obtain  this  information  with  the  consent  of  the  district  attorney,  or  without 
his  knowledge  ?— A.  Without  his  knowledge.  That  was  the  desire.  I  would  state  here 
that  after  General  Babcock  talked  with  me  aud  admitted  that  he  wanted  the  evidence  stolen 
out  of  the  office,  I  told  him  I  was  not  prepared  to  go  that  far,  and  I  dropped  the  case  that 
time,  and  I  tried  to  communicate  with  the  President  afterward  three  different  times,  but 
failed  to  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  read  evidence  that  was  against  General  Babcock  in  the  district  attorney's 
office  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  the  facts  upon  which  the  prosecution  relied,  or  some  of  them  1 — 
A.  I  think  I  obtained  most  of  it. 

<4-  Did  you  communicate  those  facts  to  General  Babcock  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  papers  in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  1 — A.  None 
pertaining  to  General  Babcock's  case.  I  will  state  here  the  manner  in  which  I  saw  them. 
I  saw  them  in  the  drawers  and  on  the  table.  There  was  a  man  that  had  charge  of  the  office, 
and  he  was  not  always  careful,  and  I  saw  the  testimony,  and  I  also  saw  some  that  was  in 
the  vault  in  his  office  one  day.    I  used  to  go  and  drink  and  smoke  with  this  custodian. 

Q.  Did  you  state  these  facts  personally  to  General  Babcock,  or  did  you  communicate  with 
him  by  letter?— A.  He  did  not  arrive  here  until  just  before  Christmas.  When  he  arrived  I 
went  to  him  and  related  them  verbally  to  him,  at  his  office,  2120  Pennsylvania  avenue.  He 
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then  wanted  me  to  put  it  in  writing.  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  and  I  supposed  he  just  wanted  a 
memorandum,  and  I  made  out  this  rough  draught  of  a  report.  [Witness  produces  paper, 
which  is  marked  A.  ]  I  delivered  it  to  him  two  days  subsequently.  _  He  desired  that  I  should 
commit  it  to  writing  with  pen  and  ink,  and  throw  out  all  that  pertained  to  Hogue  and  Avery. 
I  threw  out  all  pertaining  to  Avery,  and  as  much  as  I  could  with  regard  to  Hoge.  This  is 
the  original.  The  one  that  is  based  on  that  is  on  file  with  the  official  reporter ;  it  was  before 
the  other  committee. 

Q.  State  all  you  did  at  Saint  Louis.— A.  I  have  stated  all  that  I  did  there  at  the  time  they 
were  out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  as  to  General  Babcock's  'guilt  or 
innocence  ? — A.  I  bad  a  conversation  that  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  him  three  or  four  times  in 
all,  regarding  my  appointment,  after  I  had  made  my  first  statement  to  him.  That  statement 
that  I  made  to  him  is  in  substance  like  this  report  to  General  Babcock. 

Q.  When  were  you  dismissed  1 — A.  The  date  of  my  dismissal  is  February  16,  I  think. 

Q.  Prior  to  your  dismissal,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  the  President  T — A.  I  did 
not.  I  tried  to  see  him  and  failed.  I  sent  a  New  York  Herald  in,  with  a  copy  of  the  cipher 
and  some  printed  matter  connected  with  it,  that  would  indicate  to  him  fully,  I  thought,  who 
sent  it. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  did  not  send  in  your  name  ?— A.  I  sent  my  name  in  twice.  I  sent  my  name  in 
through  Mr.  Fred.  Grant  once. 

Q.  Had  you  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  President  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  with  him 
repeatedly  during  the  war.   I  have  letters  from  him. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  I  have  before  me  what  purports  to  be  your  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  War  Department,  in  which  you  say:  "  I  took  measures  to  inform  him 
(meaning  the  President)  that  I  believed  he  (Babcock)  was  guilty.  I  did  it,  because  the 
President  himself  told  me  that  if  General  Babcock  was  guilty  he  wished  to  know  it,  and  he 
wished  him  punished.  I  took  the  President  at  his  word,  and  I  informed  him  of  it.  and  I  got 
my  dismissal  in  three  days  afterward.  I  have  got  it  here."  Is  that  correct  f — A.  Yes, sir; 
that  is  correct.  The  measures  that  I  took  are  the  measures  that  I  previously  expjained  in 
regard  to  the  newspaper  article. 

Q.  In  regard  to  what  newspaper  article  J — A.  Tbe  cipher  dispatch  published  in  the  Herald. 

Q.  You  sent  that  by  a  Herald  reporter,  do  you  say  ? — A.  O,  no.  I  was  in  New  York,  and 
had  decided  some  time  previously  to  publish  it,  but  delayed  it  for  some  time,  and  finally  I 
gave  it  to  the  manager  of  the  Herald. 

Q.  What  measures  did  you  take  to  notify  the  President  of  General  Babcock's  guilt  f — A. 
I  brought  a  copy  of  the  paper  here  and  sent  it  in  to  him,  after  I  failed  to  get  admission. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  was  it  that  you  got  your  dismissal  ? — A.  It  is  stated  there  as  three 
days,  but  I  find  upon  comparison  of  dates  that  it  was  about  five  or  six  days  afterward.  It 
was  sent  to  Saint  Louis,  and  of  course  I  did  not  get  it  for  some  little  time.  It  followed  me 
up.  I  left  there  soon  after  that.   I  have  tba  original  cipher  here  that  Mr.  Luckey  gave  me. 

Q.  Did  General  Babcock  admit  to  you  at  any  time  that  he  was  guilty  7— A.  Well,  he 
admitted  it  thus  far,  that  he  wanted  all  tbe  evidence  got  out,  and  be  did  not  want  part— part 
of  it  was  worse  than  none ;  he  wanted  to  get  it  all  if  it  could  be  obtained  ;  he  said  he  would 
reward  me  well  for  it.  There  were  tacit  admissions.  It  was  understood,  more  than  talked 
of.   Matters  of  that  kind  are  very  rarely  talked  of. 

Q.  What  had  Mr.  Bradley  asked  you  to  do  with  reference  to  this  evidence  t— A.  He 
asked  me  to  get  it  out  and  bring  to  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  with  it  there  f — A.  My  understanding  was  that  it  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Luckey  present  when  Bradley  told  you  to  do  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  occur  T — A.  At  the  Lindell  Hotel,  in  room  No.  16*2, 163,  or 
165 ;  I  forgot  which. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Luckey,  as  to  your  future  conference* 
with  Mr.  Bradley  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  to  communicate  with  him,  and  to  do  what  he 
desired. 

Q,  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place  T— A.  A  portion  of  it  took  place  in  Luckey 's 
own  room ;  then  we  adjourned  from  there  to  Bradley's  room  in  the  hotel ;  and  he  reiterated, 
I  remember,  at  the  depot;  about  the  last  thine  be  said  was,  "Now,  consult  with  Bradley.'*  It 
was  intended,  or  my  understanding  was,  that  Bradley  should  remain  there  some  time,  but  he 
went  off  the  next  night  after  I  refused  to  go  any  further  with  this  matter. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  features  contained  in  that  report  that  you  have  produced  f — A.  It 
is  the  substance  of  what  occurred  out  there.  This  original  report  here  has  matter  iu  it  that 
does  not  apppear  in  the  one  which  I  afterward  swore  to,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Starrs  affi- 
davit." 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Saint  Louis  the  first  time  ?— A.  I  left  Saint  Louis  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  December,  and  went  to  Lexington,  Ky. 
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Q.  Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Bradley  from  there  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  to  the  letter  then  written  that  you  received  the  reply  that  you  have  already  given 
in  evidence  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter  that  you  wrote  here  7 — A.  I  believe  that  I  have  it.  I  have  got 
some  papers  here  in  the  express  office,  and  I  think  that  is  among  them. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  cipher  given  you  by  any  one  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Luckey  gave 
me  a  cipher  at  the  White  House. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f — A.  Well,  he  desired  me,  when  I  got  to  Saint  Louis,  to  communi- 
cate with  him  by  letter  or  telegraph,  and  this  cipher  was  given  me  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  prevent  any  (me  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Have  you  the  key  of  that  cipher  T — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  cipher  that  is  published  in  the  Herald  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  in  the 
Herald  is  a  fac-simile  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  this  key  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  came  on  from  Saint  Louis  the  first  time  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  Attorney-General's  OflBce  7 — A.  No ;  I  didn't  know  what  appointment  would 
be  given  me.  In  Saint  Louis  they  had  talked  about  appointing  me  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment ;  Mr.  Luckey  promised  me  a  large  appointment  in  case  I  would  come  on. 

Q.  You  were  to  be  appointed  a  special  agent? — A.  Well,  he  talked  about  my  being  ap- 
pointed chief  special  agent ;  that  was  the  inducement  held  out,  but  I  had  so  little  confidence 
in  it  that  I  went  off  on  my  newspaper  work. 

Q.  But  your  understanding  was  that  you  were  not  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your 
appointment  until  after  the  Babcock  trial  7 — A.  That  was  the  understanding,  that  I  was  to 
be  employed  in  the  interest  of  General  Babcock,  or  in  the  President's  interest,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  blow  was  aimed  at  him  through  General  Babcock,  as  we  all  believed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  or  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Dyer  not  desiring  you  to  work  longer  in  his  office  f — A.  No ;  that  was  not  the  shape 
it  was  in.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  work  in  the  office  there,  if  I  could  ascertain  the  proofs 
against  General  Babcock,  and  look  further  into  the  conspiracy  as  it  was  believed  to  exist. 
I  told  him  I  thought  I  could,  and  showed  him  a  letter  from  Dyer,  which  I  have  among  my 
papers,  addressed  to  Warden  Sebree,  of  the  Missouri  pentientary,  asking  him  to  admit  me  to 
the  prison,  where  I  was  to  see  Joyce,  and  endeavor  to  get  documents  out  of  him. 

Q.  In  whose  writing  is  the  bulk  of  this  cipher  T — A.  Most  of  it  is  in  Luckey's,  nearly  all. 

Q.  Did  the  President  receive  the  New  York  Herald  which  you  sent  him  7 — A.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  be  did. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  I  sent  it  in  to  him,  and  I  was  there  and  know  that  he  was  in  his  room  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  mark  the  paper  f — A.  I  put  a  blue-pencil  mark  at  the  head  of  the  article. 

Q.  When  you  returned  to  Washington  and  had  a  conversation  with  General  Babcock, 
and  when  you  communicated  to  him  the  evidence  that  you  had  discovered,  did  you  say  any- 
thing about  other  evidence  that  was  there  T — A.  I  remarked  to  him  that  Mr.  Bradley  (I 
think  Luckey  was  present  at  the  time)  had  said  to  me  that  he  wished  me  to  be  careful,  (if  I 
would  take  hold  and  get  that  evidence  out,)  to  get  certain  letters  or  telegrams  signed  "  B. 
Finch,"  or  "  Bulfinch,"  or  if  I  did  not  take  the  evidence  out,  to  see  if  there  were  any  such 
letters  or  telegrams  there.  I  saw  no  letters  or  telegrams  of  the  kind  there,  and  I  told  Bab- 
cock that,  and  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  sent  anything  with  those  signatures  to  that  quarter." 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  any  papers  or  telegrams  of  his  which,  if  the 
prosecution  got  possession  of,  he  could  not  explain  T — A.  Yes ;  be  said  that  if  they  got  hold 
of  all  his  correspondence  with  the  parties  out  there,  by  which  I  understood  Joyce  and 
McDonald,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  explain  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  your  services  T— A.  I  don't  remember  distinctly. 
I  received  $60  in  Saint  Louis,  and  I  believe  I  received  perhaps  $75  here,  about  one-third  of 
what  I  paid  out  for  him. 

Q.  Who  paid  yon  this  money  7 — A.  Bradley  paid  me  $60  in  Saint  Louis,  and  when  Gen- 
eral Babcock  arrived  here,  he  gave  me  an  order  in  pencil  and  told  me  to  take  it  to  Luckey, 
and  Luckey  paid  me  $25  at  the  White  House.  The  other  $50  he  paid  me  himself— a  $50 
note. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  February  that  you  were  notified  that  your  services  were  no  longer 
needed  f— A.  The  letter  to  return  the  papers  is  the  15th  of  February,  and  the  letter  of  dis- 
missal is  the  16th. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  in  reference  to  what  you  were  to 
go  to  Saint  Louis  for  f  If  so,  state  what  that  conversation  was. — A.  The  time  that  I  made 
this  statement  to  him,  that  it  was  evident  to  my  mind  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
make  political  capital  by  crowding  Babcock  to  the  wall,  I  remarked  that  Colonel  Luckey  had 
talked  with  me  about  it,  and  it  was  thought  best  I  should  go  out  there,  and  the  President 
said,  "  Yes,  I  should  like  you  to  go  out  there."  I  told  him  that  at  first  it  was  intended  that 
I  should  go  into  the  Interior  Department,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  if  I  went  into 
the  Department  of  Justice,  because  I  would  be  then  legitimately  in  the  district-attorney's 
office. 
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By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  the  President  what  business  you  had  in  the  district-attorney's  office  t— 
A.  I  told  him  that  I  saw  evidence— certainly. 

Q.  Did  the  President  intimate  that  he  wanted  you  to  go  into  that  office  without  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Dyer? — A.  Nothing  was  Baid  about  that  in  that  way.  He  said,  "  I  want 
to  know  all  there  is  going  on,  and  if  Babcock  is  guilty,  I  want  him  punished,  and  if  not,  I 
don't  want  him  persecuted."  I  knew  that  there  was  a  great  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  President. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimation  that  the  district  attorney  out  there  refused  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  here  for  the  President  ? — A.  I  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind . 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  have  not  exactly  answered  my  question  ;  I  want  to  know  what  the  President  said 
to  you  when  you  notified  him  that  you  were  going  to  Saint  Louis? — A.  I  think  I  have  said 
as  clearly  as  I  can  that  I  was  to  go  there  and  report  everything  that  went  on,  and  make  my 
reports  to  the  Attorney-General,  but  he  reiterated  not  less  than  three  or  four  times,  in  the 
first  conversation  that  I  had  with  him,  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  Babcock  was  guilty 
or  innocent ;  if  he  was  guilty,  he  wanted  him  punished. 

Q.  Was  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  were  reporting  this 
testimony  ? — A.  I  don't  know  if  he  was.  He  certainly  would  not  have  given  me  this  letter 
to  Sebree  if  he  had  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  him  the  purpose  for  which  you  went  there  I — A.  Not 
until  I  went  out  in  February.  When  I  left  Washington  here,  after  this  cipher  went  to  the 
President,  I  had  had  -a  conversation  with  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  and  went  out  to  Saint  Louis 
and  communicated  with  Mr.  Dyer,  and  told  him  everything  that  I  had  done.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  desire  to  go  on  the  stand  in  chief,  but  if  Luckey  or  Bradley  went  on,  I  wanted  to 
be  called  in  rebuttal  in  order  to  produce  these  papers. 

Q.  WaB  this  before  or  after  your  discharge  7 — A.  It  was  before  I  knew  any  thing  about  my 
discharge.  That  was  about  the  14th.  These  papers  were  mailed  here  the  15th  and  16th.  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  for  some  days  afterward.  I  was  in  the  service  at  the  time  I  did 
this  work. 

By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Colonel  Luckey  was  out  there  as  a  witness  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  went 
out  there  for  that  purpose. 
Q.  Was  he  put  on  the  stand  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  expected  that  he  would  be  rebutted  by 
you  7 — A.  No,  sir :  I  do  not  think  that  he  knew  that  I  was  in  the  city,  because  I  was  con- 
cealed. 

Q.  Didn't  the  President  say  to  you  that  he  wished  you  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  if 
there  was  any  attempt  made  to  introduce  forged  or  false  testimony,  or  any  prejudice  against 
the  defendant,  that  he  wished  to  know  it,  and  that  you  were  to  make  reports  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  that  if  Babcock  was  guilty  he  wanted  him  punished  7  Was  not  that  what  the 
President  said  on  that  first  interview  ' — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  also  said  in  the  conversa- 
tion.  The  interview  lasted  an  hour,  I  suppose.   There  much  said  that  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  The  President  did  make  that  statement  to  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  In  those  words,  or  is  that  the  substance  of  it  t— A.  The  substance  of  it,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember. 

Q.  The  President  was  at  that  time  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  there  to  in- 
jure him,  and  you  were  of  the  same  opinion  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  communicated  that  opinion  to  the  President  7—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  time  you  thought  that  General  Babcock  was  innocent  of  any  offense  f— A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  General  Babcock  was  absent  from  this  city,  and  did  not  arrive  for 
nearly  two  weeks  after  I  got  here,  and  I  had  no  chance  to  communicate  with  him.  That 
was  during  the  time  that  he  was  at  Chicago  ;  and  pending  his  absence  was  the  time  when 
I  was  endeavoring  to  get  the  appointment  from  the  Attorney-General  and  failed. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  For  how  loug  a  time  did  yon  labor  under  the  impression  that  General  Babcock  was 
innocent  t— A.  Up  to  a  day  or  two  after  Christmas,  when  this  conversation  became  settled — 
when  we  finished  this  conversation  with  regard  to  Bradley's  proposition  at  Saint  Louis,  and 
he  said  that  he  wanted  all  the  evidence  got— that  part  was  worse  than  none,  and  my  con- 
versation with  him  in  regard  to  the  "  B.  Finch,"  "Bulfinch,"  dispatches;  he  could  not  ex- 
plain them. 

Q  Up  to  that  time  you  had  acted  in  a  friendly  way  toward  him  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  From  that  time  how  was  your  action  7 — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  friendly.   I  saw 
him  several  times.   I  was  never  willing  to  go  that  far  with  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  was 
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endeavoring  to  get  to  the  President.  I  remember  once  I  met  Blnford  Wilson  at  the  White 
House,  and  he  desired  me  to  go  to  the  President.  That  was  one  of  the  three  times  that  I 
tried  to  see  the  President.  That  mast  have  been  the  latter  part  of  December  or  the  forepart 
of  January. 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  give  you  any  reason  why  he  did  not  appoint  you  in  his 
office  ;  and,  if  so,  what  7 — A.  Yes,  sir.  Before  the  close  of  our  meetings  he  asked  me  if  1 
would  telegraph  Dyer,  and  if  Dyer  would  ask  my  appointment  he  would  make  it.  I  did 
so.  I  heard  nothing  from  Dyer.  Some  days  had  elapsed  after  my  first  calling  on  him  with 
a  card  from  the  President  before  this  was  proposed  by  him.  I  was  satisfied  then  that  there 
had  been  some  communication  made  to  his  office,  and  he  said  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  last 
meeting,  "  I  had  your  instructions  all  written  out  last  night,  when  a  high  official  came  to 
my  house.  I  remarked  I  was  going  to  send  Bell  out  to  Saint  Louis  to  work  there,  and  this 
official  said,  '  Why,  Dyer  won't  let  him  work  in  his  office.' "  I  remarked  to  him  that  I 
would  have  much  preferred  to  have  found  this  out  myself,  and  that  I  supposed  it  was  un- 
derstood that  my  name  was  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  matter,  and  I  pointed  to  the  Treasury 
building,  and  said  I,  "If  it  is  any  one  in  that  building,  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  now, 
because  if  he  had  not  previously  informed  Dyer,  he  has  by  this  time."  On  one  occasion— I 
think  it  was  about  the  third  or  fourth  time  that  I  visited  his  office  to  see  about  this  appoint- 
ment— ho  said,  "  Well,  I  want  to  consult  further  with  the  President  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  about  your  going  out  there."  That  surprised  me.  Quietly  I  went  over  to 
the  White  House  and  saw  the  President,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  going  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Bristow  and  mention  my  name.  The  President  said  he  wanted  to 
see  him  first,  and  sent  a  messenger  over  to  his  office  for  him.  I  complained  to  the  President, 
and  made  a  written  report  of  three  pages  in  regard  to  this  official  going  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  house. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  And  this  trip  that  you  are  now  speaking  of  under  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney- 
General  contemplated  your  working  in  the  district  attorney's  office  at  Saint  Louis  t — A.  I 
was  to  go  there  and  see  all  that  was  going  on,  and  let  him  know  the  evidence. 

Q.  W  as  the  Attorney-General  to  6end  you  out  there  under  the  charge  of  Dyer,  without 
notifying  Dyer  what  you  were  to  dof — A.  That  was  exactly  the  proposition.  My  mission 
would  be  of  no  use  if  Dyer  should  know  that  I  was  to  be  in  his  office. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  card  or  memorandum  from  the  President  to  the  Attorney-General  7— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  first  interview. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  card  7 — A  No,  sir;  I  handed  it  to  him.  I  can  remember  the  sub- 
stance of  it. 

Q.  What  was  it  7 — A.  "  This  is  the  man  of  whom  I  spoke.  Let  him  be  appointed  ;"  and 
the  President  told  me  to  tell  the  Attorney-General  what  I  had  told  him. 

Q.  When  you  got  that  card  from  the  President,  was  it  understood  between  you  and  him 
that  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  get  you  an  appointment?— A.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. I  will  remark  here  that  the  appointment  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  nave 
been  as  valuable  to  me  as  the  private  work  on  which  I  was  engaged,  but  I  went  into  U  out 
of  regard  for  ray  old  commander. 

Q.  Of  what  specific  purposes  do  you  speak  t— A.  For  the  purpose  of  looking  into  Dyer's 
hands,  and  seeing  what  the  evidence  was  and  reporting.  But  it  was  understood  all  along 
by  the  President — by  rae  at  least  from  what  the  President  said — that  he  wanted  to  know  the 
moment  there  were  probable  grounds  for  believing  Babcock  guilty. 

Q.  What  was  the  expressed  desire  of  Bradley,  Babcock,  and  Luckey  ? — A.  There  was 
altogether  a  different  understanding  between  them  and  myself,  as  I  understood  it  They 
wanted  the  evidence  got  out,  and  the  President  knew  nothing  of  any  proposition  of  that 
kind.    I  never  mentioned  it  to  him,  because  I  did  not  see  proper. 

Q.  His  idea  was  that  you  were  to  ascertain  the  facts  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  facts. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  seen  tho  President  and  made  known  the  purposes  of  those  gentle 
men  ? — A.  I  will  state  this,  that  I  knew  who  was  about  him  and  I  did  not  care  to  put  any 
thing  in  writing.    I  sent  word  in  that  it  was  very  important ;  I  don't  know  that  they  ever 
Bpoke  to  the  President ;  I  know  they  went  to  the  room. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 
Q.  Please  read  your  dismissal. 
The  witness,  [reading:] 

"  Department  op  the  Interior, 

"  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
M  Washington,  D.  ft,  February  16,  1876. 
' '  Sir  :  Your  services  as  clerk  of  class  1 ,  in  the  Pension-Office,  will  be  dispensed  with 
from  and  after  this  date. 

"Z.  CHANDLER." 
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Q.  Did  yon  receive  a  communication  on  the  15th  from  the  Pension-Office  7— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Head  that. 

The  witness,  [reading :] 

"  Special  Service  Division, 
"  Department  op  the  Interior,  Pension-Office, 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  February  15, 1876. 
"  SIR:  Yon  are  directed  to  return  to  this  office  all  official  papers  in  your  possession. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"CHARLES  R.  GILL, 

"  Commissioner. 

"Charles  S.  Bell, 

"  1207  Chouteau  avenue,  Saint  Louis,  Mo." 

Q.  What  was  this  article  that  you  sent  to  the  President  1— A.  This  cipher  dispatch  and 
the  article  accompanying  it ;  it  is  all  in  the  same  columns.  I  thought  be  could  see  clearly 
where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Had  the  President  knowledge  of  that  cipher  before  you  sent  it  to  him  1 — A.  I  don't 
think  he  ever  knew  that  Colonel  Luckey  gave  it  to  me.  We  made  a  special  appointment 
at  the  Presidential  Mansion  the  second  or  third  night  after  I  arrived  here,  and,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  my  immediate  appointment  by  the  Attorney-General,  he  gave  me  this  cipher  that  I 
might  communicate  with  him.  But  the  President  or  the  Attorney-General  knew  nothing  of 
that.  He  took  the  name  of  John  Ward,  1737  F  street,  and  I  was  to  take  the  name  of  James 
Spencer. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  inform  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  of  the  object  of  your 
visit  there  ?— A.  I  did,  when  I  went  there  in  February.  I  told  him  exactly  what  I  had  done 
from  the  start.  I  had  done  some  work  for  him  previously  about  this  talk  which  seemed  to 
be  aimed  at  the  President ;  I  was  working  in  full  accord  with  him.  I  explained  to  him 
what  I  had  done  before  Babcock's  trial  closed. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  ho  had  no  knowledge  of  what  you  had  done  T — A.  I  never  supposed  he 
had  any,  unless  from  some  secret  information. 

Q.  This  communication  to  Dyer  was  after  your  dismissal  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  before. 
It  was  about  the  14th  of  February.  These  papers  did  not  reach  me  until  several  days  after- 
ward. I  will  state  that  at  the  time  I  was  working  in  Saint  Louis  for  Babcock  I  was  not  in 
the  Government  service. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  concealing  your  movements  from  Secretary  Bristow  ? — A.  Well,  it 
was  understood  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  Mr.  Briatow's  friends  were  engaged,  and  of 
course  I  did  not  want  him  to  know  of  my  movements.  I  saw  telegrams  from  him  to  the 
Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Wilson  several  times  in  Dyer's  office. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  that  you  communicated  what  you  had  done  to  Dyer,  had  yon  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Bristow,  or  had  you  concealed  from  him,  all  evidence  of  the  fact  f — A.  I  had 
concealed  it.  I  might  mention  here  that  what  first  made  me  think  that  Secretary  Bristow's 
friends  were  acting  by  his  authority  or  consent  was  the  fact  that  in  a  telegram  sent  by  him 
after  the  trial  was  this  remarkable  expression:  "We  thought  you  should  have  used  the 
papers  in  implicating  Washington  parties,  but  your  judgment  is  best.  Accept  my  con- 
gratulations on  magnificent  success."  I  saw  that  in  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Pierrepoint,  and  the  phraseology  of  all  of  them  was  nearly  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
Mr.  Bristow's  dispatch  alone  contained  the  phrase  about  putting  in  papers  implicating 
Washington  parties.  I  saw  Mr.  Dyer  about  it,  and  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  show  his 
hand  so  early  in  the  game. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bristow  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the 
President  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  now.  I  thought  so  at  the  time.  I  suppose  that  by 
Washington  parties  he  meant  Avery  and  Babcock. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Then  yon,  Babcock,  Bradley,  and  Luckoy,  were  the  only  parties  connected  with  this 
scheme  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  this^testimony  1—  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Babcock,  Luckey. 
Bradley,  and  myself. 

y.  How  did  your  negotiations  between  Luckey  aud  yourself  commence  ?— A.  I  bad  not 
met  him  until  after  I  got  these  Hogue  telegrams  from  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  for  Avery. 

Q.  Had  Avery  been  a  friend  of  yours  in  the  Department  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him  in 
the  Department. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  him  guilty  up  to  the  time  of  his  admissions  to  you  f— A.  No,  sir.  I 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  innocence. 

Q.  When  did  Luckey  get  to  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  I  don't  know  the  date  of  his  arrival,  but 
I  first  met  him,  it  might  have  been  between  the  15th  and  JMtb  of  November.  I  should  judge 
it  was  along  about  that  time.    I  cannot  remember  the  exact  date. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  t — A.  At  the  Lindell  Hotel. 
Q.  At  his  room  t — A.  No,  sir :  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  room  t — A.  I  don't  think  I  went  to  his  room  at  that  time.  I  did 
subsequently. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bargain  between  you  and  Lnckey  as  to  what  you  were  to  get  if  you 
got  this  evidence  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  between  Luckey  and  myself.  He  said  if  I  would  help 
them  out  I  should  have  this  appointment. 

Q.  Did  be  say  anything  about  a  reward  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  Luckey  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  7 — A.  Mr.  Bradley  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  offer?— A.  Well,  he  held  out  inducements  to  me;  said  that  of  course  I 
would  be  liberally  rewarded. 

Q.  What  did  Babcock  Bay  in  reference  to  the  appointment  7 — A.  When  I  was  here  he 
said  that,  of  course,  if  I  performed  the  service  I  would  be  very  liaberally  rewarded.  He 
seemed  to  lay  considerable  stress  on  my  expecting  a  large  reward. 

Q.  Had  General  Babcock  ever  put  a  construction  upon  those  letters  and  telegrams  that 
you  had  knowledge  oft — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  exactly  understand  your  question.  Had  he 
ever  pnt  a  construction  on  them  T 

Q.  Yes.  Did  he  ever  state  to  you  that  those  letters  were  capable  of  a  double  construction  T 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  mentioned.   It  was  mentioned  also  in  Saint  Louis. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  What  induced  yon  to  change  your  opinion  of  Babcock's  guilt  or  innocence  t— A. 
Well,  it  was  the  desire  to  have  the  evidence  obtained,  the  whole  ot  it.  Then  when  I  men- 
tioned about  the  B.  Finch  or  Bulfinch  telegrams,  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  sent 
any  signed  that  way  to  that  quarter ;  indicating  to  me  that  he  held  communication  with 
some  other  parties  under  those  names.   He  did  not  say  where  he  had  sent  those. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  evidence  taken  out  of  the  district  attorney's  office  in 
the  Avery  case  7 — A.  Avery  only  desired  to  see  it.  He  did  not  express  any  desire  to  destroy 
it  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Who  is  Bradley  ?— A.  I  have  understood  that  he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  A.  R.  Shepherd 
bere ;  that  is  my  understanding.   He  is  an  attorney. 

Q.  Did  be  say  what  he  was  sent  out  to  Saint  Louis  for  f — A.  He  said  he  was  sent  out 
there  in  General  Babcock's  interest. 

Q.  To  do  what  7 — A.  Well,  as  I  understood,  he  was  nut  there  more  to  watch  and  ascer- 
tain all  the  facts  that  be  could  in  regard  to  evidence  to  be  brought  against  him  than  any- 
thing else.    I  know  that  he  kept  his  movements  very  secret. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  Who  sent  him  T — A.  He  said  General  Babcock  did. 
Q.  Did  be  mention  anybody  else? — A  No, sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Shepherd  ont  there  at  that  timet — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  A.  R.  Shep- 
herd in  my  life.    I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  documentary  testimony  that  Bradley.  Babcock,  and 
Luckey  wanted  you  to  suppress  t — A.  They  wished  me  to  get  all  the  testimony  there  was. 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Luckey. 

Q.  How  in  reference  to  that  signed  B.  Finch  or  Bulfinch  T— A.  That  was  first  mentioned  to 
me  by  Mr.  Bradley.  I  think  Luckey  was  present  when  that  was  mentioned,  that  I  should 
see  whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  that  kind  in  letters  or  telegrams. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  of  those?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  any  of  them. 

Q.  Did  yon  communicate  to  Dyer  the  facts  that  you  have  communicated  to  the  committee 
now  ? — A.  I  did,  in  February. 

Q.  What  was  the  contingency  npou  which  your  being  the  witness  depended  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  to  be  recalled  in  rebuttal  of  the  testimony  of  Luckey  if  he  went  on  the  stand;  and 
we  thought  that  Mr.  Bradley  was  out  there  for  that  purpose,  too. 

Q.  Did  Secretary  Chandler  know  how  you  were  to  be  employed  in  Saint  Louis  7 — A.  I 
have  always  understood  that  he  did.  I  supposed  the  matter  was  fully  understood  by  him.  I 
am  certain  that  I  mentioned  the  matter  at  the  start. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  anything  to  the  Secretary,  Chandler,  about  entering  into  details 
of  your  duties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  T — A.  Ho  said  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  he  was  appointing  you  in  his  Department  to  look  through  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  7 — A.  I  do  not  say  that.    No  details  were  entered  into. 

Q.  I  ask,  did  he  know  that  he  was  appointing  you  to  look  through  the  district  attorney's 
office  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  knows  anything  about  anything  of  that  kind.  He  knew 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  appointed — that  I  was  not  to  do  pension-work,  but  was 
to  be  ordered  to  Saint  Louis,  and  I  mentioned  General  Babcock's  matter  several  times. 

Q.  Upon  whose  recommendation  were  you  appointed  7— A.  The  President's.  He  gave 
me  a  card. 
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Q.  What  was  contained  in  that  card  ?— A.  It  waa  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Z.  Chandler, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  ran  something  like  this — I  cannot  give  the  exact  language : 
"The  bearer,  Mr. C.  S.Bell,  has  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  war  and  since.  I 
commend  him  to  you  for  an  appointment."  The  President  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Chandler  will 
know  who  you  are  because  I  have  talked  with  him  about  you. 

Q.  What  valuable  services  did  the  President  allude  to  that  you  had  rendered  since  the 
war  7 — A.  Well,  I  have  been  in  several  Departments  ;  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  special 
or  secret-service  work. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  in  the  Interior  Department  before  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Chandler  before  you  were  appointed 
in  the  Department  ?-— A.  When  I  handed  him  the  card,  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  re-or- 
ganize his  bureau  in  a  few  days  and  he  would  appoint  me.  I  went  to  him  the  next  day 
to  get  the  card  back  and  search  was  made  for  it ;  I  thought  the  card  being  a  little  strong, 
and  the  times  such  as  they  were,  that  I  did  not  want  it  lying  around ;  but  they  searched  all 
over  for  it  and  could  not  find  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  dates ;  how  long  had  you  been  in  Saint  Louis  before  you  had  had  any 
interview  with  reference  to  any  service  to  General  Babcock  in  this  matter  T — A.  My  family 
have  been  there  for  sometime.  I  went  there  with  them  in  August,  1875.  I  did  not  see 
General  Babcock  until  his  arrival  here  from  the  West,  which  was  not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  before  Christmas. 

Q.  When  and  with  whom  did  you  have  the  first  conversation  in  regard  to  serving  General 
Babcock,  as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  After  I  stated  what  I  believed  the  case  was  from  the 
talk  by  men  claiming  to  be  Mr.  Bristow's  friends,  officials  and  others,  some  days  after  the 
time  I  gave  Avery  the  Hoge  telegrams,  Mr.  Luckey  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  cannot  fix  the 
date  exactly,  but  it  was  after  the  middle  of  November;  before  the  20th.  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  the  conversation  take  place  ?— A.  At  the  Lindell  Hotel.  That  was  the 
second  conversation  I  had  with  him. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  conversation  take  place  f— A.  I  think  the  first  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  16th  of  November,  and  the  other  soon  afterward. 

Q.  Where  did  the  first  conversation  take  place  7 — A.  On  the  sidewalk,  right  at  the  door 
of  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Luckey  altogether  f— A.  I  suppose  I 
met  Mr.  Luckey  out  there  as  much  as  five  or  six  times  in  regard  to  this  subject.  He  took 
me  to  his  room  several  times. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Luckey  doing  at  that  time  in  Saint  Louis  7— A.  I  always  supposed 
he  was  there  in  General  Babcock's  interest,  but  I  have  since  heard  that  he  went  out  there 
to  be  a  witness  in  Avery's  case. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employed  in  Colonel  Dyer's  office  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  when  I  was  a  special 
agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  I  worked  in  regard  to  these  Hogue  telegrams,  and  I 
communicated  with  Colonel  Dyer  and  was  in  Saint  Louis  several  times,  and  told  him  about 
them.  That  must  have  been  in  September  or  October. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Post- Office  Department  you  had  had  communication 
with  Colonel  Dyer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Bliss.  I  was  urging  on 
them  immediate  action  in  the  Hoge  matters,  for  I  believed  he  would  flee  the  country,  as  he 
did.  They  thought  he  would  be  indicted  at  Indianapolis  or  Cincinnati. 
*  Q.  After  that,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Avery  trial,  you,  believing  Avery  innocent,  were 
engaged  in  aiding  him  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  about  that  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  that  you  had  this  conversation  with 
Mr.  Luckey  in  reference  to  General  Babcock  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  Avery  and  Luckey 
came  to  Saint  Louis  together,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that ;  they  were  at  the  Lindell 
Hotel,  with  rooms  near  together. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  with  General  Babcock  on  this  subject  alto- 
gether T — A.  I  suppose  I  met  him  six  or  eight  times  after  I  arrived  in  Washington.  I  left 
Lexington,  Ky.  I  think  it  was  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  arrived  here  on  the 
following  Monday ,J  the  Idth  of  December.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  done  nothing  for 
Babcock.  I  bad  communicated  to  Avery  and  Bradley  what  was  going  an,  but  I  had  had 
no  direct  communication  with  General  Babcock. 

Q.  Nor  you  hadjdone  nothing  toward  getting  papers  or  proofs  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  last  conversation  with  General  Babcock,  and  where  T — A  At 
his  office,  2120  Pennsylvania  avenue;  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  22d  or  23d  of 
December,  just  before  Christmas.  I  met  him  just  in  front  of  the  White  House,  and  he  said, 
"  Don't  talk  here ;  come  up  to  my  office." 

Q.  You  had  seven  or  eight  conversations  with  him  on  this  subject  1 — A.  I  should  judge 
about  that  number. 

Q.  Were  those  conversations  all  in  reference  to  this  matter  at  Saint  Louis  t — A.  O,  1 1  ad 
no  other  reason  for  meeting  him  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  the  subject  discussed  between  you  at  all  times  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  informed 
him  of  the  failure  of  my  proposed  mission  through  Mr.  Pierrepont's  action,  and  he  and 
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Storra,  at  bis  residence,  2024  Q  street,  desired  me  to  try  another  tack ;  to  try  to  get  into  Mr. 
Bristow's  camp  and  work  in  that  way. 
Q.  Who  suggested  that  ?— A.  Storrs  and  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  you  act  upon  that  suggestion  ?— A.  Well,  I  started  a  little  way  in  it. 

Q.  How  far  in  it  did  you  get  1 — A.  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Bristow  at  all.  I  saw  Bluford  Wil- 
son about  that  time,  but  this  was  about  the  time  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  Babcock 's 
guilt,  and  I  threw  the  thing  up  entirely.  Avery  was  weakening  all  the  time  and  wanting 
to  take. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  had  communications  with  Avery  and  Bradley.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  said  General  Babcock  or  not,  but  you  went  into  his  service.  What  did 
you  mean  by  communications — letters  or  telegrams  f — A.  Other  witnesses,  whose  names  I 
have  got,  would  corroborate  a  great  many  points.  I  have  been  disputed  in  my  testimony 
there. 

Q.  Disputed  by  whom  ?— A.  By  Mr.  Bradley  and  General  Babcock  ;  and  there  were  some 
matters  that  were  disputed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  those  gentlemen  deny  or  dispute  that  they  have  ever  had  any  communication  with 
you  upon  these  subjects  ? — A  No,  sir.   They  disputed  some  things. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  with  General  Babcock  you  had  already  secured 
these  telegrams,  or  the  information  contained  in  these  telegrams,  and  also  possession  of  some 
proofs  that  were  relied  upon  by  the  prosecution  ■ — A.  In  which  case  T 

Q.  In  the  Babcock  case. — A.  No,  sir.  In  the  Avery  case  I  took  some  papers  over  to 
Avery's  room  and  returned  them  in  about  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  I  had  seen  the  evidence, 
however,  most  of  it,  in  the  Babcock  case,  at  the  time  I  had  my  first  conversation  with 
General  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  you,  then,  from  the  date  of  your  first  conversation  with  General  Babcock,  take  any 
letters  out  of  Colonel  Dyer's  office  f— A.  No,  air.  I  was  here  in  Washington.  I  did  not 
return  there  until  in  February. 

By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  evidence  in  the  Babcock  case  in  Saint  Louis  or  here  ?— A.  In  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  evidence  that  was  transmitted  here  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  what  evidence  was  transmitted.    I  suppose  some  of  it  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  an  opportunity  to  see  that  evidence  t— A.  Well,  in  Colonel  Dyer's 
office,  as  in  most  district  attorneys'  offices,  the  evidence  is  easily  obtained.  He  did  nave 
some  drawers.  Some  telegrams  were  on  the  table,  and  the  custodian  was  a  man  that  would 
smoke  and  drink  occasionally,  and  he  supposed  I  was  all  right.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  secret  service  about  fifteen  years,  and  I  never  found  it  any  trouble  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on  in  a  district  attorney's  office.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  communi- 
cated anything  in  regard  to  evidence  outside  of  the  office,  and  I  did  this  because  I  believed 
a  movement  was  being  made  against  the  President. 

Q.  Yon  changed  your  mind  as  to  that  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  this  testimony  of  yours  that  you  had  reason  to  think  that  Mr. 
Lackey  would  destroy  your  letters  if  you  attempted  to  communicate  with  the  President  in 
that  way  t — A.  I  don't  remember  that  remark.  I  never  have  read  the  evidence  over  that 
I  have  given,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Luckey's  name  was  mentioned  in  that  connection. 

Q.  You  say  you  thought  that  Mr.  Luckey  acted  From  the  same  motives  that  you  did — the 
belief  that  General  Babcock  was  innocent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  changed  your  own  mind  in  that  respect  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  changed  his  T— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  Bay  you  know  that  he  has  been  removed  from  the  White  House ;  has  he  not  also 
been  appointed:  to  an  office  ? — A.  He  has  been  appointed  to  an  office  with  about  two-thirds 
of  the  salary,  as  I  understand  it,  that  he  formerly  had. 

_  Q.  What  position  is  that  T — A.  I  understand  that  he  is  chief  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
division  in  the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  7 — A.  I  do  not.  That 
may  be  easily  ascertained. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  stating  the  reason  here  in  this  testimony,  why  your  office  was  taken 
from  you  T— A.  Well,  I  only  know  that,  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  February.  I  took  that  New 
York  Herald  up  to  the  White  House  with  that  marked,  and  four  or  five  days  afterward  I 
was  removed. 

Q.  You  were  asked  this  question  :  "  But  they  took  it  right  away  when  you  did  not  de- 
stroy the  papers,"  and  you  said,  "  No ;  I  suppose  they  took  it  away  from  me  because  of  this 
publication.  What  communication  or  publication  did  you  allude  to  T — A.  The  cipher  dis- 
patch. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  you  published  that  cipher  dispatch  T— A.  Well,  I  had  tried  three 
times  to  see  the  President,  and  I  did  not  care  to  communicate  anything  in  writing  to  the  Presi 
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dent,  for  I  was  not  sure  that  it  would  get  to  him,  and  I  concluded  that  I  would  do  it  in  that 
shape,  and  I  came  to  Washington  and  sent  him  a  copy.    I  knew  that  that  would  be  certain 
to  be  brought  to  his  attention. 
Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  :  "Did  you  tell  Babcock  and  Luckey  that  you  would 

C-  ilish  this  thing  if  they  did  not  do  what  you  wanted ;"  and  you  answered  that  you  never 
any  communication  with  them  of  the  kind.   Did  they  know  you  were  going  to  publish 
that  cipher  telegram  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  did. 
Q.  Did  you  say  to  any  one  that  you  intended  to  publish  that  cipher  telegram  T— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  went  to  Saint  Louis  in  the  interest  of  Babcock,  did  you  ?— A.  I  was  there  already 
when  I  was  working  in  his  interest,  but  when  I  went  out  in  February,  I  had  decided  that 
he  was  guilty,  and  of  course  I  would  not  help  him. 

Q.  You  were  to  work  for  him  when  you  were  there  the  first  time  ? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  At  whose  request  ?— A.  At  the  request  of  Luckey  and  Bradley. 

Q.  They  employed  you  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  What  was  your  trip  to  New  York  for  T — A.  Well,  after  I  had  dropped  General  Bab- 
cock's  matter,  partially  dropped  it — I  was  coming  to  that  point  beginning  to  think  I  was 
getting  in  too  deep— he  spoke  to  me  about  the  authorship  of  certain  articles  in  the  New  York 
Sun ;  said  they  desired  to  find  out  who  was  the  author  of  that. 

Q.  Did  those  articles  bear  upon  this  whisky  fraud  matter? — A.  Well,  they  were  inimical 
to  every  one  connected  with  the  White  House;  and  he  said  to  me,  "I  wish  you  would  go 
there  and  find  that  out ;  you  are  a  newspaper  man  and  you  can  get  in.  Whenever  you  get 
ready  to  go,  write  me  a  letter,  put  in  the  word  '  Important '  and  underscore  it,  and  I  will  seud 
you  the  funds  to  go  on  with."  I  wrote  him  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  called  for  $40  to  pay 
my  expenses.  He  did  not  answer.  I  then  wrote  him  again  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  (be 
was  out  on  the  18th,)  and  I  left  that  evening,  and  he  told  the  boy  that  there  was  no  answer. 
I  have  since  ascertained  that  he  had  sent  Bradley  up  on  the  same  mission.  I  suppose  that 
was  the  reason  he  did  not  answer. 

Q.  Was  Bradley  there  then? — A.  No ;  but  he  was  a  few  days  before.  He  told  me  that 
he  sent  him  up  on  that  mission. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  New  York  t— A.  From  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary to  about  the  9th  of  10th  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  discovery  that  you  went  to  make  f — A.  No.  sir ;  I  did  not  touch  it 
at  all. 

Q .  Was  it  on  the  publication  of  this  cipher  telegram  that  you  were  refused  your  pay  f — A. 
I  drew  my  pay  on  the  12th.  That  article  came  out  on  the  10th,  I  think.  The  article  was 
here  in  Washington  before  I  drew  my  pay  from  Mr.  Chandler.  I  may  explain  to  you  that 
there  was  a  full  understanding  that  I  was  to  draw  my  pay  while  I  was  doing  that  work,  and 
I  felt  that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  it  under  the  circumstances,  if  they  chose  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. I  know  that  men  are  appointed  for  personal  and  political  purposes  and  draw 
their  salaries  from  the  Government.  It  is  a  great  abuse,  I  know,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  done. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  26,  1876. 

C.  S.  Bei.l  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  When  you  returned  to  Washington  from  New  York,  after  your  appointment, 
state  whether  you  found  that  your  account  had  been  suspended ;  and,  if  so,  what  conversa- 
tion, if  any,  you  had  with  Secretary  Chandler  on  the  subject. — Answer.  On  my  return  to 
Washington  in  the  fore  part  of  February,  I  went  to  Mr.  Le  Barnes,  chief  of  the  secret-service 
division  of  the  Interior  Department,  to  ask  him  to  allow  my  account.  He  says,  "  We  do 
not  know  where  you  have  been.  Of  course  I  understand  what  the  matter  is,  but  in  order  to 
make  us  all  right  here  cannot  you  make  out  some  little  memorandum,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ?  "  I  told  him  that  I  would  see  the  Secretary,  and  I  did  see  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, and  told  him  that  I  had  been  to  New  York.  I  said,  "  You  know  how  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed,*' and  he  said,  "  Yes."  Said  I,  "Mr.  Le  Barnes  will  not  pay  my  account  without 
some  information  from  this  office.  If  necessary,  I  will  enter  into  details ;  "  but  he  says, 
"That  would  not  be  necessary." 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  at  this  time  ask  you  anything  as  to  whether  General  Babcock  knew 
that  you  had  gone  to  New  York  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  I  said  to  Mr.  Chandler,  "  I  have  been  to  New  York,  and  Gen- 
eral Babcock  knows  that  I  have  been  there."  He  says,  "  Does  het "  I  said, "  He  must 
know  it,  because  I  wrote  to  him  before  I  went."   And  then  I  called  up  at  the  White  House 
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and  saw  Fred.  Grant,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it.  He  went  in  and  saw  the  President,  or  a  t 
least  he  said  he  saw  him,  and  said  that  the  President  conld  not  see  me  just  then,  as  it  was 
late,  and  said  I  was  to  come  up  the  next  day.  When  I  went  up  the  next  day  the  President 
waa  busy,  bat  I  saw  Captain  Crook  and  spoko  to  him  about  it,  and  he  wrote  a  memorandum 
on  a  card  and  took  it  to  the  President ;  and  he  came  back  after  a  little  while  and  says,  "  The 
President  says  he  cannot  order  your  account  to  be  approved ;  can  you  not  fix  it  some  other 
way  T "  I  told  him  pretty  fully  the  services  I  had  rendered,  and,  says  I,  "  You  know  how  I 
was  appointed,  and  the  services  rendered  ;  "  and  he  Bays,  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
enter  into  an  explanation,"  and  he  took  out  a  card  and  wrote  with  a  pencil  to  Mr.  Le  Barnes 
to  make  out  my  account  and  let  it  be  paid.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Le  Barnes  went 
again  to  Secretary  Chandler,  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  all  right,  and  my  accounts  were 
immediately  made  out. 

Q.  Were  you  paid? — A.  Yes;  the  messenger  took  the  accounts  in.  I  went  with  him  as 
far  as  the  door.   The  accounts  were  allowed. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  have  the  cipher  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  t— A.  I  had 
failed  to  see  the  President  on  three  occasions  on  which  I  attempted  to  see  him,  and  in  which 
I  intended  to  inform  him  of  what  I  knew  in  regard  to  General  Babcock,  and  so  I  was  obliged 
to  put  it  in  a  shape  tbat  I  thought  was  certain  to  reach  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  desire  at  that  time  to  further  aid  General  Babcock  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  if  I  am  correct,  that  you  made  a  number  of  efforts  to  see  the 
President  personally  to  communicate  the  facts  to  him  as  to  General  Babcock's  guilt  ?— A. 
Yes,  before  January  19;  before  I  went  to  New  York. 

Q.  But  you  failed  to  obtaiu  access  to  the  President  f — A.  I  failed  to  obtain  access  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  cipher  dispatch  contains  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
General  Babcock  7 — A.  Only  inferentially.  The  evidence  that  I  had  I  have  stated  in  my 
testimony  yesterday.   I  gave  my  conversations  with  General  Babcock. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  put  this  matter  in  this  form  in  order  that  it  might  reach  the 
President.  I  infer  from  that  that  you  had  an  idea  tbat  that  would  convince  him  of  the  guilt 
of  General  Babcock  ? — A.  I  thought  it  would  at  least  induce  him  to  send  for  me  to  know 
what  it  all  meant. 

Q.  Did  General  Babcock  or  Mr.  Luckoy  know  that  you  were  going  to  publish  it  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  to  publish  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  1  understand  you  as  stating  that  your  object  in  sending  this  communication  in  the 
New  York  Herald  to  the  President  was,  that  upon  his  reading  it  he  might  send  for  you,  and 
obtain  from  you  all  the  facts  which  had  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  That  is  what  I 
thought  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  And  that  you  only  published  this  letter  after  you  had  failed  to  see  the  President  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir:  it  was  published  about  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  had  failed  three  times  to  see 
him  up  to  the  19th  of  January.    I  delayed,  as  I  said  yesterday,  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  at  tbat  time  to  make  a  full  statement  to  the  President,  had  be  sent  for 
you  T— A.  I  did.  I  had  at  each  of  the  three  previous  attempts  at  interviews  iutended  to  do 
that. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  conversation  with  the  President,  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  for  which  you  were  to  be  appointed  1 — A.  It  was  the  day  of  my  arrival  here,  I 
think  the  13th  day  of  December.   If  I  had  a  calendar,  I  could  tell  you  definitely. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  :ell  us,  as  near  as  yon  can,  what  you  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  what  the  President  said  to  you  ? — A.  That  is  all  contained  in  the  report  I  made  to 
General  Babcock,  which  is  on  file  with  the  official  reporter. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  it  hero  for  convenience.  We  do  not  want  the  inferences,  of 
course,  but  we  want  what  was  said  by  you,  and  what  was  said  by  the  President,  as 
near  as  you  can  give  it. — A.  I  will  give  it  near  as  I  can.  I  arrived  here,  as  I  stated, 
and  went  to  Mr.  Bradley's  office.  Mr.  Luckey  was  sent  for  by  him,  and  he  came  down, 
and  told  me  that  the  President  would  sec  me  at  three  o'clock.  I  went  to  the  White  House 
at  three  o'clock,  and  he  took  me  into  the  President's  room. 

Q.  Who  took  you  T— A.  Mr.  Luckey.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair.  The  President  said  he  de- 
sired to  know  what  was  going  on  at  Saint  Louis.  I  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  there  was  an  attempt  on  foot  to  injure  him,  through  General  Babcock. 
I  stated  to  him  that  the  evidence  there  was  certainly  insufficient  to  press  a  trial  on  ;  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  by  District  Attorney  Dyer  and  his  assistants,  and  other 
officers  from  Washington  who  were  on  there  as  to  the  necessity  of  convicting  "Washing- 
ton parties,"  by  which  I  understood  Babcock  and  Avery  ;  and  I  also  stated  to  him  that  I 
saw  the  telegram  from  Mi.  Wilson,  the  telegram  from  the  Secretary,  and  the  telegram  from 
Mr.  Pierrepoint,  mentioning  particularly  the  telegram  of  Mr.  Bristow,  in  which  he  said  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  "I  had  thought  you  should  have  put  the  papers  in  on  the  Washington  parties ;" 
that  is,  in  the  McDonald  case ;  (these  telegrams  came  the  morning  following  the  conviction 
of  Macdonald;)  but,  he  says,  "Your  judgment  is  the  best,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
"  accept  my  congratulations  on  your  magnificent  triumph,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  I 
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told  him  that  I  had  seen  the  papers  there  that  were  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Fitzroy, 
and  that  the  prosecution  evidently  considered  these  papers  genuine,  but  that  the  discovery 
was  made  that  they  were  copies  or  forgeries.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  (hey  were  simply 
copies,  or  purported  to  be  copies.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  great  amount  of  talk  among  the 
opponents  of  his  administration  in  Saint  Louis,  giving  the  names  of  a  number  of  parties, 
besides  those  in  the  district  attorney's  office.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  difference  between 
Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr.  Henderson,  and  that  Dyer  was  holding  Henderson  in,  as  he  said  he, 
Dyer,  "  had  a  head  to  lose,"  and  Henderson  had  uone,  blaming  him  for  his  precipitancy  in 
the  production  of  the  "  Sylph  "  dispatch.  I  mentioned  to  him  further  that  Colonel  Dyer 
had  stated  that  he  had  finally  consented  to  Heuderson's  matters  in  the  Avery  case,  because 
he  felt  that  he  was  made  solid  "up-stairs;"  by  which  I  understood  at  the  time  that 
an  indictment  had  been  found  against  General  Babcock.  I  told  him  that  at  that 
time  an  indictment  had  not  been  actually  found,  but  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  it  in  the 
grand-jury  room,  (Mr.  Bliss,  the  assistant  district  attorney  told  me  this.)  An  indictment  was 
not  found  for  a  few  days  after  that.  The  President  seemed  impressed  with  this  matter,  and 
said  he  had  seen  several  parties  from  Saint  Louis  who  had  told  him  the  same  thing.  He 
talked  to  me  some  about  my  scouting  for  him  during  the  war  said  ho  thought  he  could 
depend  upon  me,  and  he  says,  "  Mr.  Luc  key  has  spoken  to  me  in  regard  to  your  having  an 
appointment  in  the  Interior  Departmeut,  and  I  think  you  had  better  get  the  appointment  and 
go  out  there."  He  said,  "  I  want  to  know  all  th*t  is  going  on  ;  if  General  Babcock  is  in- 
nocent I  do  not  want  him  persecuted  ;  if  he  is  guilty  I  want  him  punished.  I  want  you  to 
report  /acts."  At  the  close  of  the  interview  I  said  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  appointed 
special  acent  of  the  Attorney-General's  Office,  as  that  would  give  me  access  to  Mr.  Dyer's 
office,  and  that  that  office  would  be  my  headquarters  in  Saint  Louis,  if  I  were  the  agent  of 
the  Attorney-General's  Department.  The  President  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  idea;  he 
said  that  I  should  come  up  to-morrow,  and  be  would  send  me  to  the  Attorney-General.  There 
was  some  other  conversation  of  a  desultory  character  that  I  cannot  now  recollect,  and  I  then 
withdrew. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  in  this  interview  as  to  where  or  how  you  were  to  obtain  the  facts  f— 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  left  the  details  entirely  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  whether  you  would  acquaint  Mr.  Dyer  with  the  fact 
that  you  were  going  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  f — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  on  that  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  anything  was  said  on 
that  subject  whatever.  I  might  state  here  that  I  mentioned  to  him  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
exact  language  that  was  used  in  the  district  attorney's  offi.-.e  would  appear  almost  verbatim 
in  the  Saint  Louis  papers  next  morning,  which  was  a  historical  fact,  and  that  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  giving  it  out  from  the  office,  from  the  fact  that  I  had  not  seen  any 
of  the  reporters  in  the  office.    I  knew  th  >  reporters  there. 

Q.  Were  these  facts  which  the  President  requested  you  to  discover  facts  bearing  upon 
the  alleged  conspiracy  against  him,  or  were  they  facts  bearing  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  General  Babcock  ? — A.  The  whole  conversation  bore  upon  the  idea  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  damage  him,  through  General  Babcock ;  that  General  Babcock  was  not  guilty,  bat 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  blacken  him  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Pres- 
ident, because  he  was  so  near  to  him  ;  that  was  the  idea. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  thereupon  you  withdrew  ;  when  did  you  have  another  conversa- 
tion with  the  President  1— A.  I  had  one  the  next  morning  about  10  or  half  past  10  o'clock. 

Q.  What  occurred  at  that  conversation  ? — A.  Very  little.  He  said,  "  I  have  spoken  to 
the  Attorney-General  in  regard  to  your  going  to  Saint  Louis.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  exactly  what  you  have  told  me,  with  this  exception  :  do  not  mention  any  of  the 
parties  here  in  Washington  whose  names  you  have  mentioned  tome:"  in  other  words,  I  was 
not  to  mention  the  Cabinet  officers  or  others  here — that  I  should  tell  him  everything  that  I 
had  told  the  President,  merely  leaving  those  names  out.  The  President  had  a  card  already 
written,  and  he  said, "  Take  this  card  to  the  Attorney-General  and  he  will  appoint  you." 
Said  I,  "  Who  shall  I  report  to  ?"  He  said,  "  You  will  report  to  the  Attorney-General ;" 
and  he  added, "  I  only  wish  the  facts  in  the  case ;"  and  reiterated  at  that  interview  that  if 
General  Babcock  were  guilty  he  wanted  him  punished,  but  if  he  were  innocent  he  did  not 
wish  him  persecuted. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  another  interview  with  the  President  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  two 
days  after  that.  I  told  him  that  the  Attorney-General  had  delayed  my  appointment,  and  that 
I  did  not  receive  it — that  my  time  was  rather  precious.  The  President  said,  "  I  will  see  the 
Attorney -General  again  about  the  matter." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  the  President  t— A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  the  next  conversation  ? — A.  It  was  after  the  Centennial  excur- 
sion which  occurred  on  Friday  of  that  week.  Mr.  Pierrepont  went  on  to  New  York  and  did 
not  return  till  the  following  Tuesday.  I  think  I  saw  him  onfWednesday  and  complained  of 
the  delay.  I  think  it  was  at  that  time  that  ho  asked  me  if  I  was  certain  that  Mr.  Dyer  would 
desire  me  there.  I  had  shown  him  previous  to  this  the  Dyer  letter  which  I  showed  you  yes- 
terday. It  might  possibly  have  been  that  it  was  at  the  conversation  previous  that  he  asked 
me  this  ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that ;  at  any  rate,  he  says,  "  Can  you  get  any  intimation 
from  Mr.  Dyer  that  he  will  desire  you  there." 
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Q.  Who  said  this  to  you  7 — A.  The  Attorney-General.  At  that  time  I  thought  I  was  still 
all  right  with  Colonel  Djer.  I  told  the  Attorney-General  I  would  telegraph  to  Colonel  Dyer, 
and  ask  about  it.  He  said,  "  I  wish  you  would."  So  I  telegrapheu  to  Colonel  Dyer  say- 
ing, "  The  Attorney-General  will  appoint  me  to  assist  you  if  you  desire  it."  I  got  no  re- 
sponse. I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  later  than  that,  and,  perhaps,  toward  the  close  of  that 
week,  that  I  saw  the  Attorney-General  again,  and  told  him  that  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Dyer,  and  he  said,  "Yes  ;"  adding,  "  You  could  not  be  of  any  use  out  there  unless  you 
could  have  the  confidence  of  the  district  attorney,  and  access  to  his  office."  I  said,  "  No." 
Then  he  said,  "Last  night  I  had  written  out  your  instructions,  and  I  should  have  given  you 
your  appointment  to  day;  but  a  high  official  came  in,  an  official  that  I  meet  on  special  occa- 
sions"— by  which  I  understand  ho  meant  a  Cabinet  officer — "and  I  remarked  how  I  was  going 
to  send  Bell  out  to  help  Dyer"— andjhe  said  to  me, '  Dyer  will  not  let  him  work  in  his  office.* 
Now,"  he  says,  "  you  cannot  be  of  any  use  under  those  circumstances,  can  you  ?"  I  said, 
"  Certainly  not,  but  I  would  have  preterred  to  have  found  this  thing  out  myself;"  audi 
said,  "One  thing  is  sure" — (I  am  giving  the  language  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it  in  sub- 
stance)— "  that  if  Colonel  Dyer  has  not  already  been  informed,  the  party  that  you  saw 
would  undoubtedly  inform  him,"  and  I  pointed  out  at  the  window.  I  was  sitting  in  his 
office  at  tbe  time.  I  said,  "  If  you  have  said  anything  to  any  one  in  that  granite  building 
over  there,"  (pointing  to  the  Treasury  building,)  "there  is  no  use  in  my  going  to  Saint 
Louis."  He  said,  "It  is  not  the  Secretary  who  used  that  language."  Said  I,  "  It  matters 
not  who  it  is  ;  if  it  is  any  one  in  that  building,  there  is  no  use  in  my  going  out."  I  with- 
drew. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  have  an  interview  with  the  President  ? — A.  I  went  immediately  to 
the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  what  occurred  between  you  and  the  Attorney-General?— 
A.  At  the  time  I  went  to  see  the  President  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Luckey  escorted  me  to  the 
door.  I  saw  the  President  was  engaged,  and  I  withdrew,  and  made  a  report  of  three  pages 
of  letter-paper,  and  gave  it  to  the  President,  stating  to  the  President  the  substance  of  the 
interview  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  how  my  appointment  had  been  defeated.  The 
President  read  it,  and  made  a  short  remark,  something  like  "  I  told  him  not  to  mention  the 
name."  I  have  already  stated,  I  believe,  tbaton  one  occasion,  on  every  occasion,  in  fact, 
when  I  went  to  see  him  about  tbe  appointment,  Mr.  Pierrepont  said,  "  I  have  not  had  time 
fully  to  consult  the  President  about  your  appointment.  I  wish  to  see  him  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  about  your  going  out  there."  I  made  no  remark,  but  went  immediately 
and  told  the  President  that  Mr.  Pierrepont  intended  to  mention  my  name  to  Mr.  Bristow. 
He  sent  out  immediately,  "  Tell  Mr.  Pierrepont  that  I  desire  to  see  him  before  he  sees  any  one 
else."  I  went  outside  and  kept  on  watch,  and  shortly  afterward  I  saw  Mr.  Pierrepont  come 
to  the  Mansion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  interview  with  the  President  t — A.  At  the  time  I  handed  him 
this  written  report,  I  said,  "  I  can  be  of  no  use  there" — meaning  in  the  Attorney-General's 
office ;  that  is,  that  I  could  be  of  no  use  as  an  appointee  of  tbe  Attorney-General's  Office. 
I  said,  "Perhaps  we  had  better  fall  back  on  the  original  plan.  If  I  am  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  ordered  to  Saint  Louis,  I  think  I  can  still  obtain  some 
valuable  information,  although  of  course  it  would  be  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. "   He  then  gave  me  the  card  to  Secretary  Chandler. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  card  t— A.  The  President  did. 

Q.  What  else  occurred,  if  anything  T— A.  I  think  that  was  my  last  interview  with  the 
President.  Soon  after  this  I  became  convinced  that  General  Babcock  was  guilty,  and  I 
tried  to  see  the  President  afterward  three  times,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  At  any  of  these  interviews  that  you  have  had  with  him,  was  anything  said  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  you  were  to  report  7 — A.  In  tbe  case  of  the  Attorney-General  I  was  to 
report  to  the  Attorney-General ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chandler  nothing  was  said.  There 
was  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Luckey  and  myself  that  I  was  to  write  and  telegraph 
him,  and  for  that  reason  the  cipher  was  given  me,  as  I  have  stated,  within  two  or  three 
days  after  my  arrival  in  Washington,  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Q.  What  were  tbe  papers  which  you  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  in  Saint 
Louis  prior  to  your  coming  to  Washington  7 — A.  I  obtained  no  papers  except  the  papers 
which  I  mentioned  yesterday  as  having  exhibited  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery,  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  What  papers  were  they? — A.  They  were  three  reports  made  by  an  attorney  by  the 
name  of  Jesse  B.  Woodward,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue ;  a  ribbon  telegram  from  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, asking  some  person,  whose  name  I  don't  now  remember,  to  bring  Colonel  Dyer  to  his 
room  that  night,  and  a  memorandum  in  pencil  from  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson  as  to  the  points  to 
be  made  in  the  Avery  case.  Those  papers  I  returned  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
to  Colonel  Dyer's  office. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  this  that  you  came  to  Washington  f — A.  That  was  in  Novem- 
ber. I  came  to  Washington  in  December.  I  left  Lexington,  Ky. ,  I  think,  on  tho  1 1th  of 
December. 

Q.  What  time  in  November  was  this  T — A.  The  time  I  exhibited  those  papers  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Avery  7  It  must  have  been  about  the  26th  or  27th,  I  think  ;  toward  the  close  of  No- 
vember. 
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Q.  You  state  that  immediately  after  your  arrival  you  saw  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Luckey.— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Luckey. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  them  the  contents  of  those  papers  that  you  had  exhibited  to 
Mr.  Avery  and  his  wife  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  They  knew,  however,  that  I  had  taken 
the  papers.    I  do  not  think  the  contents  were  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  How  did  they  know  that  ? — A.  I  told  them. 
By  the  McCraby  : 

Q.  You  stated  to  them  that  you  bad  taken  papers  out  of  the  office  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  them  that  you  thought  you  could  be  of  use  ? — A.  I  do  not  thin  k 
there  was  any  statement  of  the  kind  made,  f  was  summoned  here  on  that  general  ground. 
They  knew  what  they  desired  of  me. 

Q*  Who  summoned  you  hero  t — A.  Mr.  Bradley. 

Q.  Did  he  summon  you  by  letter  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  letter. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  you  spoke  of  yesterday  t— A.  That  is  the  letter  I  spoke  of  yesterday 
which  I  read,  and  it  was  copied  into  the  record. 

Q.  You  have  heretofore  stated  that  you  had  altogether  seven  or  eight  interviews  with 
General  Babcock  while  you  were  in  Washington. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  interviews  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Luckey  1 — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Luckey,  I  sup- 
pose, more  times  than  I  did  General  Babcock.  I  saw  Mr.  Luckey  before  General  Babcock  s 
arrival  from  the  WeBt. 

Q.  How  many  interviews  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Bradley  T — A.  I  met  him  four  or  five 
times,  I  should  judge. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

O.  Did  you  meet  any  other  parties  in  the  interest  of  General  Babcock  ? — A.  At  General 
Babcock's  house  I  frequently  met  Mr.  Storrs,  his  counsel. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anybody  else  T— A.  I  met  his  counsel,  Mr.  Krum,  here  two  or  three 
times  at  Willard's  Hotel,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Fox  also,  one  of  the  members  of  the  grand  jury 
that  found  the  bill  of  indictment  against  him. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  matter  or  thing  relevant  to  this  investigation  which  you  desire  to  state 
or  explain,  you  will  now  please  proceed  to  do  so. — A.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Fox  called  upon  the 
President  several  times,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  General  Babcock's  room 
late  at  night. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Fox  T— A.  He  was  one  of  the  members,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  grand  jury 
that  found  the  indictment  against  General  Babcock. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  fact  1 — A.  He  told  me  about  it. 
Q.  Mr.  Fox  told  you  about  it  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  f— A  He  said  he  knew  who  his  friends  were,  and  he  was  getting 
them  posted. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  communicated  with  the  President  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  those  conversations  take  place  t— A.  At  Willard's  Hotel,  room  No.  124, 
and  once,  I  think,  in  the  reading-room  ;  and  I  think  also  at  another  time  at  the  Ebbitt 
House. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Fox  aware  at  this  time  that  you  were  employed  as  you  have  stated  t— A.  I 
suppose  he  was  aware  that  I  was  friendly  to  General  Babcock  up  to  the  time  that  I  quit  his 
service. 

Q.  Were  those  interviews  prior  to  or  after  the  time  that  you  quit  his  service  T — A.  Prior. 
Q.  And  prior  to  your  visit  to  New  York  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Fox  state  to  you  how  many  interviews  he  had  had  with  the  President  T— A. 
He  said  he  had  had  several ;  be  had  been  up  to  General  Babcock's  house  several  times,  and 
he  also  remarked  that  he  bad  a  claim  of  $150,000,  and  knew  wbo  his  friends  were. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Fox  state  to  you  what  communications  he  had  made  to  the  President  f — A. 
No,  sir  ;  it  was  more  understood — more  tacitly  understood  than  spoken  of ;  it  was  an  under- 
standing that  he  was  in  the  same  line  of  work  that  I  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  there  was  an  understanding  T  Give  us  the  facts.— A. 
When  men  are  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  they  understand  each  other  pretty  fully  without 
much  conversation.  He  knew  that  I  was  friendly  to  the  President  and  to  General  Babcock, 
and  that  I  believed  General  Babcock  to  be  innocent,  and  that  the  indictment  was  found  on 
insufficient  testimony. 

Q.  Had  you  so  stated  to  him  f — A.  Yes  ;  that  was  spoken  of  several  times. 

Q.  Did  he  agree  with  you  in  reference  to  that  f — A.  He  did  not  deny  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  charge  to  him  that  this  indictment  that  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  found  upon  insufficient  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  made  no  denial  of  the  fact  f — A.  He  made  no  denial. 

Q.  Is  there  any  othtr  matter  or  thing  which  you  have  not  explained  in  reference  to  this 
matter  t — A.  No  other  matter  at  present.  There  will  be  other  witnesses  probably  called  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  in  the  testimony  which  I  give  now,  I  cannot  forestall  their  testi- 
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mony ;  so  I  prefer  to  wait.  This  has  all  come  up  before  another  committee,  and  there  are 
many  facts  that  I  know  which  if  I  should  state  now  would  not  be  relevant. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  other  fact  that  you  think  of  other  than  those  you  have  already  stated  T 
— A.  Nothing  that  would  be  relevant  now. 

By  Mr.  Glovek  : 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  who  that  high  official  was  that  you  said  the  Attorney  General  alluded 
to  or  spoke  of  T — A.  I  believe  I  do,  now  ;  I  did  not  then. 

Q.  Who  was  it  t— A.  I  believe  it  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  but  this  will  come 
out  hereafter.  I  am  forestalling  it  now.  He  said  it  was  not  the  Secretary  at  that  time,  and 
I  so  reported  to  the  President  that  he  stated  that  it  was  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  You  went  to  Saint  Louis  to  remain,  in  August,  1875,  did  youf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
ordered  there  by  the  Post-Office  Department  as  special  agent. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  your  headquarters  from  that  time  forward  T — A.  Yes,  sir :  my  head- 
quarters were  there. 

Q.  And  are  there  still  T — A.  I  am  now  out  of  the  service. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Saint  Louis  after  going  there  in  August  t — A.  I  was  con- 
tinually off  on  trips  for  the  Post-Office  Department  in  regard  to  the  detection  of  frauds  on 
the  mail-service,  such  as  mail-robberies,  &c. 
Q.  You  did  not  spend  much  time  in  Saint  Louis,  then  T— A.  Very  little  of  my  time  there. 
Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Washington  after  being  employed  in  the  interest  of  Gen- 
eral Babcock.or  after  you  had  been  spoken  to  on  that  subject  f— A.  I  left  Lexington,  Ky., 
on,  I  think,  the  11th  of  December,  ana  arrived  here  the  following  Monday.  If  I  had  a  calen- 
dar I  could  give  the  exact  dates,  but  I  cannot  remember  now  whether  Saturday  was  the  11th 
or  not. 

Q.  About  the  13th  of  December,  then,  would  be  the  day  f— A.  About  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, I  think. 

Q.  You  had  previously  seen  Mr.  Luckey  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  interview  with  him  at  Saint  Louis  f— A.  There  were  sev- 
eral interviews  ;  I  suppose  Ihey  commenced  about  between  the  IGth  and  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  conversations  that  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Luckey  ? — 
A.  Well,  it  seemed  to  be  a  dual  matter  between  him  and  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bradley  was  rep- 
resented to  me  as  the  attorney  of  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  General  Babcock. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  you  consider  yourself  employed  to  serve  General  Babcock  7 — A. 
Well,  from  the  time  of  my  first  interview  with  Mr.  Luckey.  He  said  he  desirod  me  to  stay 
with  them  and  aid  them.  He  did  not  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Bradley  for  several  days  ; 
that  would  make  it,  I  suppose,  after  the  20th,  perhaps  about  from  the  loth  to  the  20th. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  to  say  then  that  you  were  employed  about  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber?— A.  Somewhere  about  that  date. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Saint  Louis  after  your  employment  f — A.  I  remained 
there  until  the  3d  of  December.  I  then  dropped  the  matter  and  went  to  work  for  my  paper 
— went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  but  by  reason  of  the  promises  that  I  had  made  to  Mr.  Luckey 
and  Mr.  Bradley,  I  wrote  to  Mr  Bradley  for  Mr.  Luckey  (the  letter  was  to  be  shown  to  him) 
about  the  5th  or  6th  of  December. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  this  letter  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  got  a  copy  among  my  papers ; 
I  got  my  papers  out  of  the  express-office  this  morning,  but  I  have  not  got  all  through  them 
yet ;  there  is  such  a  mass  of  them.   I  am  pretty  certain  I  have  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  dropped  the  matter  about  when  f — A.  About  the  3d  of  December.  I  did 
not  do  anything  about  the  matter  until  I  came  on  here. 

Q.  On  the  3d  of  December  you  dropped  it.  At  the  time  you  dropped  it  and  started  for 
Lexington  had  you  then  made  up  your  mind  that  General  Babcock  was  guilty  7 — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  firmly  believed  in  his  innocence. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  drop  the  matter  7— A.  Well,  there  had  been  no  definite  arrangement 
made  in  the  matter.  I  had  been  very  inadequately  paid  for  my  services  up  to  that  time, 
and  I  concluded  I  would  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bradley 
as  I  have  stated,  and  then  I  received  his  letter,  which  I  exhibited  yesterday,  and  although 
the  position  I  bad  had  was  a  very  good  one,  I  wished  to  be  of  use  to  the  President,  and  I 
came  on. 

Q.  Before  you  lef  t  Saint  Louis  you  had  talked  fully  with  Mr.  Luckey  and  Mr.  Bradley 
on  the  matter  7— A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  informed  you  that  they  desired  you  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney  7 — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  here  that  one  time 
when  I  was  at  the  White  House,  Mr.  Luckey  showed  me  a  letter  from  General  Babcock, 
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dated  in  Chicago,  stating  that  he  wished  him  (Luckey)  to  keep  Bell  where  he  could  hare 
him  at  hand. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  whom  T— A.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lackey,  and  was 
from  General  Babcock.    That  is  what  induced  me  to  remain  at  Saint  Louis. 

By  Mr.  McCraby: 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  it  rather  singular,  if  General  Babcock  was  entirely  innocent,  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  get  at  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney  to  see  what 
there  was  against  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  that  at  all  singular.  If  I  was  charged 
with  any  offense,  I  should  like  to  know  what  foundation  there  was  for  it  in  the  evidence. 

Q.  If  you  knew  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charge  you  would  not  care  to  see  the 
evidence,  would  you  f — A.  I  should  still  like  to  see  the  evidence.  In  my  experience  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  I  have  known  such  things  as  putting  up  jobs  on  a  man  who  is  entirely 
innocent.    I  have  unraveled  some  such  jobs  myself. 

Q.  You  impressed  upon  Mr.  Luckey  and  Mr.  Bradley,  as  well  as  upon  the  President,  your 
firm  conviction  that  General  Babcock  was  innocent  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  President  by  prosecuting  and  convicting 
General  Babcock  ?— A.  Yes.  I  will  remark  also  that  Mr.  Luckey  told  me  he  had  been  told 
the  same  thing  by  friends  of  the  President  in  Saint  Louis,  and  that  what  I  told  him  only 
corroborated  what  he  had  previously  heard. 

O.  You  remained  of  that  opinion  until  you  had  some  conversation  with  General  Bab- 
cock 1 — A.  After  my  arrival  here ;  yes,  sir ;  and  for  some  days  after  his  arrival  here. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  held  which  resulted  in  changing  your  views  about  Gen- 
eral  Babcock's  guilt  T — A.  At  his  office,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  About  when  T — A.  I  cannot  fix  the  date  of  that,  but  it  was  after  Christmas. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  some  dozen  conversations  with  General  Babcock  during  that  day  in 
Washington  f — A.  I  had  quite  a  number.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  number ;  probably 
seven  or  eight.    It  might  have  been  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Was  it  the  last  one  that  convinced  you  of  his  guilt  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  one  it  wast — A.  It  was  along  about  the  middle  of  the  different 
conversations  that  I  had  with  him. 

Q.  Then  you  bad  four  or  five  more  conversations  with  him  after  you  considered  him 
guilty  t— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  had. 

Q.  You  did  not  undeceive  him  by  letting  him  know  that  you  thought  he  was  guilty  t— A. 
It  was  not  necessary.  The  character  of  the  conversations  was  such  that  I  supposed  we  both 
understood  it.  I  will  state  here  that,  after  my  failure  to  obtain  the  appointment  from  Mr. 
Pierrepont  and  my  report  to  the  President,  of  which  I  spoke,  we  talked  about  it,  and  Gen- 
eral Babcock  talked  pretty  roughly  about  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  he  and  Storra  then  suggested 
that  I  should  appear  to  go  over  to  the  enemy ;  in  other  words,  that  I  should  make  overtures 
to  Secretary  Bristow  and  endeavor  to  get  employment  there,  where  I  would  have  better  op- 
portunities. 

Q  What  was  the  date  of  your  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t — A.  The  5th 
day  of  January. 

Q.  And  you  had,  about  Christmas  time,  made  up  your  mind  that  General  Babcock  was 
guilty  t — A.  After  Christmas. 

Q.  How  near  after  Christmas  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  between  that  and  New- Year's, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  But  you  still  obtained  an  appointment  for  the  sake  of  going  out  there  and  working 
in  his  interest  T— A.  There  were  other  matters  that  the  President  desired  to  be  informed 
upon.  I  suppose  I  obtained  the  appointment,  as  I  understood  it,  as  much  for  the  services  I 
had  already  rendered  as  anything  else,  although  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  go  to  Saint 
Louis.  I  did  not  go,  however,  after  I  obtained  the  appointment.  The  appointment  was 
held  out  to  me  at  the  start  as  a  reward  for  the  services  I  would  render.  Very  little  money 
was  paid  by  General  Babcock  to  me,  and  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  and  speut  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  the  matter. 

Q.  But  you  led  the  President,  you  say,  to  believe  that  you  were  going  out  there  T— A.  To 
see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  And  you  led  him  also  to  believe  that  you  considered  General  Babcock  innocent  t — A. 
There  was  nothing  said  about  it  at  that  interview.  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  he  was  guilty,  and  after  I  got  fully  satisfied  of  it  I  wanted  to  see  the  President 
and  tell  him  the  whole  thing.  I  understood  perfectly  General  Babcock's  position  with  the 
President,  and  knew  that  to  make  this  statement  would  perhaps  be  disastrous  to  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  conversation,  with  the  President  in  which  you  told  him 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  convict  General  Babcock  and  to  injure  him,  (the  President  f  }— 
A.  The  day  of  my  arrival  in  Washington  in  December  T  it  must  have  been  about  the  13th 
of  the  month. 

Q.  Then  you  had  how  many  conversations  with  the  President  ?— A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  Running  through  what  length  of  time  t— A.  I  think  every  conversation  I  had  with 
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the  President  was  in  December.  I  will  state  here  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  dates,  now 
that  I  recollect  about  it.  Ton  most  remember  this  is  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  have  to 
reflect  a  little.  The  card  that  the  President  gave  me  to  Mr.  Chandler,  when  I  come  to  re- 
flect upon  it,  was  given  to  me  before  I  was  satisfied  from  the  conversations  I  had  with  Gen- 
era!  Babcock  that  he  was  guilty.  That  slipped  my  mind  for  a  moment,  and  I  have  just 
reflected  on  the  date.  I  remember  that  from  this  fact,  that  it  was  nearly  two  weeks  from 
the  time  the  card  was  given  me  by  the  President  before  I  got  the  appointment  from  Secre- 
tary Chandler,  which  I  did  on  the  6th  of  January.  He  pnt  me  off  saying  he  was  going  to 
re-organize  his  Department  in  a  few  days,  and  that  when  be  did  so  I  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  Yon  never  intimated  to  the  President  in  any  conversation  you  had  with  him  that  you 
had  changed  your  mind  as  to  the  innocence  of  General  Babcock  and  the  conspiracy  against 
him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  day  that  yon  were  appointed,  did  yon  not, 
or  about  that  time  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Yon  saw  him  the  day  he  gave  yon  yonr  commission  T — A.  He  did  not  give  me  my 
commission  ;  I  saw  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Cowen,  and  he  sent  me  over  to  Mr.  Stiles , 
the  appointment-clerk,  who  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intimate  to  anybody  that  you  believed  General  Babcock  guilty,  up  to  the 
time  you  got  your  appointment  T — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  now  what  occurred  at  the  first  conversation  von  had  with  General 
Babcock  after  you  came  to  Washington  T — A.  At  the  time  the  President  gave  me  the  card 
to  obtain  the  appointment  I  had  not  made  np  my  mind  that  General  Babcock  was  guilty.  I 
stated  to  General  Babcock  the  substance  of  the  same  matter  that  I  told  the  President, 
and  further  told  him  what  Mr.  Bradley  bad  said  to  me  in  Saint  Louis  about  extracting  the 
evidence,  and  he  said,  "We  will  talk  about  that  another  time." 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  General  Babcock  said  this? — A.  Yes;  and  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  would  put  what  you 
said  to  me  in  writing."  About  two  days  afterward  I  gave  him  this  rough  draught  of  my  report. 

Q.  Had  you  changed  your  mind  as  to  the  guilt  of  General  Babcock  before  the  last  inter- 
view with  the  President? — A.  No,  sir;  although  I  had  my  appointment,  and  it  was  worth 
$2,200  a  year,  I  still  felt  it  my  duty  to  the  President,  as  he  had  asked  me  to  inform  him, 
to  try  and  inform  him,  and  I  went  three  times  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  was  this  salary  you  were  getting  T — A.  Three  dollars  a  day  as  per  diem,  and 
$1,200  a  year.  The  cash  that  would  be  paid  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  year  I  figured  at 
$2,195,  besides  railroad  fares,  carriage-hire,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  service  of  the  Interior  Department  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Mr.  Bradley  had  asked  yon  before  you  left  Saint  Louis  to  abstract  papers  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  T — A.  He  had,  sir. 

Q.  That  did  not  excite  any  suspicion  in  your  mind  T — A.  I  am  not  willing  to  condemn  a 
principal  for  the  act  of  an  agent ;  I  prefer  to  see  the  principal.  I  thought,  perhaps,  he  was 
a  little  over-anxious. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here  you  told  General  Babcock  that  Mr.  Bradley  had  made  this 
request  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  General  Babcock  did  not  repudiate  it? — A.  No,  sir;  he  said, "  We  will  talk  about 
that  another  time." 

Q.  You  still  did  not  lose  confidence  in  his  innocence  T — A.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  talked  to  you  about  certain  dispatches  yon  say  it  was  then  that  you 
changed  your  mind  7 — A.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  at  the  same  interview 
(though  it  might  have  been  a  subsequent  interview)  that  Mr.  Bradley  also  mentioned  that 
there  were  some  dispatches  and  letters  that  he  had  sent,  signed  "  B.  Finch  "  and  "  Bullfinch," 
and  General  Babcock  remarked,  "  I  do  not  think  I  sent  any  with  that  signature  to  that 
quarter." 

Q.  That  was  at  the  first  conversation  after  yon  came  to  Washington  T — A.  I  think  so ; 
but  I  am  not  positive  in  regard  to  that ;  I  believe,  however,  that  it  was ;  it  might  have  been 
when  I  submitted  this  rough  draught  of  my  report. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  which  one  of  the  conversations  with  General  Babcock  it  was 
that  led  you  to  believe  that  be  was  guilty,  and  when  that  conversation  was. — A.  I  cannot 
fix  the  conversation.  It  was  some  days  after  bis  return  from  Chicago — in  the  latter  part  of 
December — that  the  matter  came  up  again  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  evidence  if 
I  went  to  Saint  Louis.  He  then  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  the  evidence  unless  you  can  get  it  all  ; 
a  part  is  worse  than  none." 

Q.  That  was  how  long  a/ter  yon  reached  Washington  T — A.  Well,  he  did  not  arrive  here 
for  a  number  of  days ;  I  suppose  it  was  two  weeks  after  my  arrival  here. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  last  conversation  with  the  President  T— A.  I  cannot  give 
that  date ;  it  was  after  the  return  of  the  congressional  excursion  party — it  must  have  been 
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about  the  Thursday  succeeding  the  congressional  excursion  to  Philadelphia.  I  fix  that  date 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pierrepont  went  on  to  New  York  and  did  not  return  until  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  I  saw  him  Wednesday,  and  I  think  1  made  my  report  to  the  President  on 
Thursday ;  and  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  excursion  to  Philadelphia  T — A.  I  think  the  Friday  succeed- 
ing my  arrival,  so  that  would  make  it  about  the  17th,  I  should  judge,  of  .December.  I 
would  say  that  I  went  up  to  the  White  House  several  times  after  the  President  gave  me  the 
card  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  I  only  saw  Mr.  Luckey,  and  I  complained  of  the 
delay,  and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Chandler  once  in  my  presence  about  it  to  some  extent,  and  I 
heard  Mr.  Chandler  say,  "  The  President  has  spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  it  will  be  attended 
to."  The  second  time  I  went  up  and  called  he  again  mentioned  it,  and  the  third  time  the 
Secretary  said,  "  Why,  he  has  already  been  appointed."-  I  went  down  then  and  found  that 
I  had  been  appointed  two  days  before.  I  took  the  oath  that  day,  and  got  my  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  then  intend  to  go  to  8aint  Louis t— A.  No,  sir;  only  on  official  duty,  which  I 
afterward  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  Babcock  caseT — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  you  had  obtained  the  appointment  by  promising  the  President  to  do  so,  did 
you  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  was  any  understanding  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I 
took  it  that  I  was  to  have  the  appointment  for  services  already  performed.  Of  course  I 
knew  that  General  Babcock  would  like  to  use  me  in  that  way,  but  I  said  nothing  to  the 
President  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  You  say  yon  said  nothing  to  the  President  about  going  to  Saint  Louis  and  ascertaining 
the  facts  after  be  had  given  you  the  appointment  T— A.  At  the  time  he  gave  me  the  card  to 
Mr.  Chandler  it  was  understood  that  I  would  go  to  Saint  Louis  ;  but  a  number  of  days 
elapsed,  perhaps  two  weeks,  before  the  appointment,  and  nothing  further  was  said  about  it, 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  go  then. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  was  or  was  not  understood  between  yon  and  the  President  that  you 
should  have  an  appointment  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  under  that  ap- 
pointment you  should  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Babcock 
case  T— A.  It  was  at  the  time  he  gave  me  the  card  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  And  in  the  mean  time  you  did  not  expect  to  go  f — A.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  discov- 
ered that  General  Babcock  was  guilty,  or  at  least  I  believed  he  was — in  fact  I  knew  it — and 
I  did  not  go,  and  did  not  propose  to. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  back  and  tell  the  President,  though,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
give  you  that  appointment  for  that  purpose  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  but  I  tried  to  see  him 
and  tell  him  what  I  knew  in  regard  to  General  Babcock,  but  failed  to  see  him.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  resign  the  position,  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  got  the  appointment  not  intending  to  go  to  Saint  Louis,  or  to  do 
anything  at  all  about  the  Babcock  case  ? — A.  When  the  card  was  given  to  me  to  get  the 
appointment  I  intended  to  go ;  but  when  I  got  the  appointment  I  had  in  the  mean  time  made 
such  discoveries  that  I  did  not  intend  to  go. 

Q.  How  many  days  intervened  between  the  time  you  got  the  card  to  the  Secretary  and 
your  appointment 7 — A.  I  cannot  distinctly  remember;  it  was  quite  a  number  of  days  ;  it 
might  nave  been  two  weeks,  perhaps. 

Q.  After  you  got  the  appointment  from  Secretary  Chandler  you  went  to  New  York,  yon 
say,  in  the  service  of  General  Babcock  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  represent  to  Secretary  Chandler,  or  some  of  his  subordinates,  when  you 
got  your  pay  f — A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  employed,  and  told  him  that  I  had  gone  to 
New  York,  and  that  General  Babcock  knew  that  I  bad  gone  to  New  York.  There  was  a 
matter  which  he  desired  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  some  articles,  and  I  re- 
garded it  as  a  matter  in  which  the  President  was  interested,  and  I  felt  willing  at  one  time  to 
look  into  the  matter.   He  did  not  furnish  the  funds,  and  I  did  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Q.  When  you  came  here  you  expected  to  get  a  pretty  good  appointment,  did  you  not, 
and  you  were  considerably  disappointed  about  that  ? — A.  It  was  my  own  suggestion  thai  I 
would  take  an  appointment,  at,  I  think,  much  less  than  the  one  I  expected  to  get,  because  I 
believed  I  would  be  of  more  use  to  the  President.  It  was  my  own  suggestion  to  go  into 
the  Attorney-General's  Office.  I  volunteered  to  waive  the  other,  because  I  thought  I  could 
not  be  of  any  use  to  him  there. 

Q.  When  you  got  the  appointment  under  Secretary  Chandler,  General  Babcock,  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Luckey  all  believed,  from  your  representations  to  them,  that  you 
were  getting  that  appointment  in  order  to  serve  General  Babcock  T— A.  When  I  was  recom- 
mended for  that  appointment  by  the  President,  I  suppose  they  believed  that  1  was  going 
still  to  continue  in  General  Babcock's  service,  that  is,  to  work  to  see  what  was  going  on 
against  him. 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question.  When  you  were  appointed,  did  not  these  parties  all  sup- 
pose, and  had  you  not  leu  them  all  to  believe,  that  you  were  Babcock's  friend,  and  were 
going  to  serve  him  T — A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  tried  to  see  the  President  three  times 
after  I  got  this  appointment. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  the  time  of  the  appointment,  not  the  time  after  T— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  understand  you.  I  cannot  tell  what  these  parties  understood ;  you  should  ask 
them. 
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Q.  Had  you  not  told  all  of  them  repeatedly  'that  70a  were  going  to  serve  General  Bab- 
cock  iii  that  case  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  tell  them  repeatedly.  When  the  recommendation 
was  given  to  me  by  the  President,  it  was  understood  that  I  was  -to  be  appointed  immedi- 
ately and  ordered  out  to  Saint  Louis.  I  was  not  appointed  immediately,  and  I  was  not 
ordered  ont  to  Saint  Louis.  They  were  to  see  Secretary  Chandler ;  the  President  was  to 
speak  to  him  and  have  me  appointed  immediately  and  sent  out  there,  and  it  was  not  done. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  employed  by  Luckey  and  Bradley  to  serve  General  Babcock  ;  did 
you  ever  notify  them  that  you  proposed  to  cease  that  labor  f — A.  Most  certainly  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  applied  to  the  President  for  this  appointment,  in  order  that  you  might  go  to  Saint 
Louis  and  be  of  service  to  him  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  the  appointment  you  had  concluded  not  to  gof — A.  Yes, sir; 
but  I  tried  to  see  him  and  tell  him  the  change  in  my  belief  as  to  Babcock'-'  innocence. 

Q.  But  you  had  changed  your  opinion  before  you  got  your  appointment,  you  say  T— A. 
I  had  changed  it  in  the  interval  between  the  time  I  was  recommended  and  the  time  I  had 
obtained  the  appointment. 

Q.  When  you  changed  your  opinion  did  you  cease  to  press  your  application  for  that  ap- 
pointment T — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  dates;  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  me.  I  desired  the  appointment  to  re-imburse  me  for  the  money  I  had 
expended  and  for  the  time  I  had  lost.  I  did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  continue  to  render 
services  of  the  character  he  desired  when  I  was  satisfied  of  his  guilt.  I  did  not  consider 
that  that  should  be  a  bar  to  being  paid  for  What  I  had  done. 

Q.  Your  suspicions  were  kindled  because  General  Babcock  said  that  if  you  did  not  get  all 
the  papers  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  get  any  f—A.  That  is  what  commenced  it ;  and 
his  not  discountenancing  what  Mr.  Bradley  said  to  me  in  Saint  Louis  rather  shook  my 
confidence  in  his  innocence,  and  my  doubts  accumulated  after  that,  other  circumstances 
arising  to  confirm  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  lose  confidence  in  Avery  T — A.  I  lost  confidence  in  him  at  Saint  Louis, 
but  I  was  uot  fully  satisfied  about  his  guilt  until  after  I  came  to  Washington.  He  sent  for 
me  several  times  to  come  to  his  house  on  Corcoran  street,  and  we  had  some  conversations 
there. 

Q.  Did  Avery  request  you  to  abstract  papers  from  the  district  attorney's  office  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  wished  to  see  all  the  evidence  there  was  against  him. 

Q.Did  he  tell  you  to  get  it  all  did  be  say  a  part  would  be  of  no  use  T— A.  He  did  not 
say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  If  he  bad  said  to  you  not  to  bring  a  part,  but  to  be  sure  to  bring  it  all,  inasmuch  as 
part  would  do  no  good,  would  you  have  abandoned  his  service  and  considered  him 
guilty  f — A.  If  he  bad  desired  to  get  them  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  I  should  consider 
him  guilty. 

Q.  Did  General  Babcock  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  the  destruction  of  papers  f — A. 
That  was  understood— that  if  I  got  them  they  were,  of  course,  not  to  go  back  as  Avery's  had 
gone  back. 

Q.  Avery  did  not  say  anything  about  destroying  papers  T— A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  You  continued,  then,  in  the  service  of  Avery  after  he  had  requested  you  to  do  this  f — 
A.  I  never  was  in  Avery's  service.   What  I  did  for  him  was  a  friendly  act. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  got  those  papers  from  the  district  attorney's  office? — A.  A  very 
short  time  before  his  conviction. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  They  were  lying  in  a  package  on  Colonel  Dyer's  table, 
and  I  took  them  over  to  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  got  them  ?— A.  It  was  before  court  ismt.  I 
suppaee  it  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  all  off  the  table,  or  some  out  of  the  drawer  T — A.  They  were  in  a 
package  in  a  large  envelope. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  tell  anybody  that  you  believed  General  Babcock  to  be  guilty  f— 
A.  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  nor  can  I  remember  the  person. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  that  appointment  ? — A.  1  cannot  answer  that  question,  for  I 
do  not  have  any  remembrance  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  within  a  month  or  two  months  T — A.  It  was  within  a 
month,  probably ;  it  might  have  been  longer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  that  you  believed  General  Babcock  to  be  guilty  until 
after  you  were  discharged  from  that  appointment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  say  it  to  ?— A.  1  cannot  remember.  The  date  of  that  cipher-telegram 
is  long  prior  to  the  close  of  his  trial. 

Q.  That  cipher- telegram  did  not  say  that  you  considered  him  guilty,  did  it  f — A.  I  think 
it  states  so  pretty  explicitly. 

Q  Was  your  name  published  in  that  paper  f—A.  No,  sir.  The  circumstances  were  such, 
however,  that  they  would  be  recognized,  I  think,  by  those  who  were  "  in." 

Q.  If  you  can  do  so,  I  wish  you  would  name  the  first  person  whom  you  spoke  to  about 
General  Babcock 's  guilt.— A.  I  cannot  name  the  first  person  I  spoke  to. 

Q.  Can  you  name  anybody  7— A.  Yes.   I  spoke  to  Robert  Bonner,  of  the  New  York 
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Ledger,  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  Mr.  Connery,  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Did  jou  tell  them  that  you  thought  General  Babcock  was  guilty  7— A.  I  told  them 
that  I  knew  he  was  guilty. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  that  T— A.  I  spoke  to  Robert  Bonner,  I  suppose,  about  the  25th  of 
January,  and  to  Mr.  Connery  abont  the  6th  or  7th,  perhaps,  of  November. 

Q  Did  you  tell  them  both  that  you  knew  General  Babcock  to  be  guilty  T — A.  I  told  them 
that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  and  delineated  some  of  the  conversations  we  had, 
as  I  have  given  them  in  my  testimony  here.  Mr.  Bonner  urged  me  to  go  to  the  President, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  force  myself  into  his  presence,  and  said  it  was  a  duty  that  I  owed  him. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  tried  to  see  the  President  three  times ;  and  Mr.  Bonner  told  me  that  I 
should  then  take  such  steps  as  would  satisfy  the  President. 

-By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  That  was  before  your  dismissal  ? — A.  Yes;  I  was  still  in  the  service  then. 

Q.  You  had  received  yonr  appointment  f— A.  Yes.  When  I  left  Washington  on  the  3d 
of  February  I  took  a  large  bundle  of  pension-cases  to  examine,  and  had  commenced  labor 
on  them  at  the  time  I  was  dismissed,  and  had  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
this  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  report  that  you  made  to  Mr.  Luckey,  and  which  you  pnt 
in  evidence,  marked  "A  T" — A.  No;  that  is  the  report  to  General  Babcock — the  report  I 
made  two  or  three  days  after  his  return  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  it,  or  is  it  dated  f — A.  It  is  perhaps  dated  about  Christmas. 
I  do  not  know  with  certainty  that  if  is  dated.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Storrs  affida- 
vit ;  it  is  the  rough  draught.  [Witness  produces  the  draught  referred  to.]  I  see  that  it  it 
not  dated.  General  Babcock  desired  me  some  time  afterward  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the 
correctness  of  the  report,  which  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  dated  7— A.  This  rough  draught  is  not.  The  regular  report  is  made 
np  from  this,  with  the  portions  left  out  that  he  desired  me  to  leave  out.  I  am  not  certain 
bnt  what  this  report  is  dated.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  reporter. 

Q.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  again  whether  it  was  your  understanding  when  you  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  you  were  to  work  in  the  Babcock  case  f — A.  I 
can  only  answer  as  I  did  before,  tbat  when  I  was  recommended  for  that  appointmentnt  wm 
understood  that  I  was  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  on  this  work,  but  an  interval  elapsed  in  which  I 
became  satisfied  of  General  Babcock's  guilt,  and  I  tried  to  inform  the  President,  but  failed 
to  see  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Chandler  at  the  time  of  yonr  appoint- 
ment T—  A.  Very  little.  I  was  there  two  or  three  times  to  see  why  the  delay  occurred,  and 
I  would  go  over  to  the  White  House  and  see  Mr.  Luckey  about  it 

Q.  Have  you  not  sworn  that  Mr.  Chandler  knew  when  he  appointed  you  tbat  yon  were 
to  work  in  the  Babcock  case  under  the  appointment  T— A.  No ;  1  do  not  think  I  stated  it  in 
that  shape.  He  was  spoken  to  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed promptly  and  ordered  to  Saint  Louis,  as  I  was  informed  at  the  White  House.  I 
suppose  he  understood  what  was  desired,  because  I  did  not  hesitate  at  one  or  two  interviews 
before  my  appointment  to  mention  it  to  him.  I  did  not  say  a  great  deal  to  him,  but  I  said, 
"  Do  you  understand  how  I  am  to  be  appointed ;  that  I  am  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  T"  Ha 
said  yes,  and  seemed  to  understand  it  fully. 

Q.  At  the  time  yon  said  that  to  the  Secretary  yon  did  not  intend  going  to  Saint  Lonit  at 
all  T— A.  I  did  at  first.  These  interviews  were  before  my  appointment.  I  did  not  see  him 
for  several  days  prior  to  my  appointment—  perhaps  four  or  five  days,  perhaps  six  or  eight. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  testified  tbat  you  saw  him  after  your  appointment,  and  said  to  him,  "  I 
suppose  yon  know  how  I  am  appointed  T" — A.  Tbat  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  return  from 
New  York. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  testified  that  he  then  knew,  or  did  yon  believe  he  knew,  that  yonr  ap- 

rtintment  was  made  in  order  tbat  you  might  work  in  the  Babcock  case T— A.  I  do  not  think 
have  testified  in  that  shape.  I  have  testified  that  f  believed  he  understood  how  I  was  ap- 
pointed and  for  what  purpose,  and  I  still  believe  so  from  the  fact  tbat  I  have  subsequently 
spoken  of  matters  to  him  and  asked  him  if  I  should  enter  into  details,  and  he  said  it  was 
not  necessary ;  but  on  my  return  from  New  York  he  wanted  me  to  give  some  indication  that 
I  was  employed. 

Q.  How  do  yon  explain  the  fact  that  you  say  took  the  appointment,  not  intending  to  go 
to  Saint  Louis,  bnt  yet  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  knew  that  you  were  appointed  for 
that  very  purpose  f — A.  I  can  explain  that,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction.  I  will  try  to  do  so, 
at  least.  I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  t  me  and  expended  a  good  deal  of  money  for  General 
Babcock,  and  at  the  time  I  was  recommended  for  this  appointment  I  still  believed  in  his  in- 
nocence and  was  willing  to  work  in  his  interest,  and  np  to  within  a  short  time  before  I  waa 
appointed.  But  I  wanted  my  pay  for  the  services  which  I  had  rendered,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  was  to  receive  my  pay  from  the  Interior  Department, 

Q.  Then  you  say  now  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not  understand  that  you  were 
to  go  to  Saint  Loais  on  that  appointment  f — A.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  If  my 
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appointment  had  been  promptly  made,  undoubtedly  I  would  have  been  ordered  to  Saint 
Louis.  The  appointment  was  delayed  about  two  weeks,  and  I  did  not  get  any  orders  to 
go  to  Saint  Louis.  I  went  away.  On  my  return  I  went  to  Mr.  Le Barnes  and  sai  1,  "I 
am  ready  now  to  go  to  work  and  would  like  to  go  to  work."  He  made  up  a  number 
of  cases  with  all  instructions,  and  I  went  to  Saint  Louis,  and  went  regularly  to  work.  I 
had  then  be«n  in  the  service  perhaps  four  or  five  weeks.  I  would  say  this,  that  at  tho 
time  I  was  looking  abont  for  General  Babcock  I  had  my  books  and  pamphlets  from  the 
Interior  Department,  and  was  studying  them  up,  qualifying  myself  for  service  as  a  special 
agent  of  the  Department ;  which  papers  and  books  I  returned  when  I  went  out  of  the 
service. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  yon  got  that  appointment  you  had  not  told  anybody  that  you  had  con- 
cluded that  General  Babcock  was  guilty  T — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  After  failing  to  see  the  President  did  you  go  to  New  York  to  have  this  matter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  f — A.  No, sir;  I  did  not  go  there  for  that  purpose;  it  was 
three  weeks  after  my  arrival  there  before  it  was  published.  I  hesitated  about  it  some 
time. 

Q.  You  tried  three  times  to  get  in  to  see  the  President  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Bluford  Wil- 
son was  there  on  one  occasion,  and  knew  that  I  tried  to  see  him. 

Q.  You  thought,  then,  tho  best  way  to  reach  him  was  by  this  publication  in  the  New  York 
Herald  f — A.  Yes  I  did  ;  I  thought  that  if  it  was  published  in  some  paper,  or  put  in  shape, 
he  would  certainly  see  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  send  the  Herald  to  him  ? — A.  I  took  a  copy  of  it  to  the  White  House  and 
sent  it  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  see  him  that  morning  t — A.  I  did ;  I  had  asked  to  see  him  the  day  pre- 
vious. 

Q.  You  sent  it  in  by  the  doorkeeper,  did  you  T— A.  I  did  not  know  who  it  was  It  was 
some  one  of  the  young  men  there. 

Q,  Did  you  not  know  that  about  the  last  way  to  reach  the  President  would  be  by  publish- 
ing an  article  in  the  newspapers,  expecting  it  to  reach  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  knew  that  it 
would  be,  in  all  probability,  the  very  best  way.  I  know  that  the  newspapers  are  clipped 
every  morning,  and  I  know  how  they  are  put  up,  and  know  just  the  shape  in  which  they 
are  placed  before  him. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  put  anything  before  the  President  T — A.  I  will  not 
say  it  is  the  best  way ;  I  will  say,  perhaps  it  is  the  surest  way. 

By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  You  had  failed  in  your  efforts  to  see  the  President,  had  you  T — A.  I  bad. 
By  Mr.  McCrar y  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  reads  the  New  York  Herald  f — A.  I  have  seen  him 
read  clippings  from  it.  I  do  not  think  he  often  reads  a  paper  through.  I  think  he  generally 
gets  his  information  from  clippings  that  are  put  together  in  a  bunch  and  placed  on  nis  table 
in  tbe  morning.  I  have  seen  them  made  up  many  times  at  the  White  House,  and  I  know 
that  during  the  Babcock  trial  clippings  were  pretty  extensively  sent  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  say  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  about  looking  after  the  Babcock 
case  if  he  would  appoint  you  f — A.  I  never  said  anything  of  that  character. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  to  testify,  then,  that  you  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  you 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose  or  with  that  understanding  t — A.  The  matter  was  more 
tacit  than  explicit,  as  I  have  stated  I  do  not  know  how  many  times.  That  is,  I  would  say 
to  bim,  "  You  know  how  I  am  appointed ;"  and  I  mentioned  to  him  Babcock's  name  on  two 
ox  three  occasions,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Le  Barnes,  tbe  chief  of  the  secret-service  division, 
had  mentioned  it  to  him,  or  at  least  he  informed  me  he  did.  I  went  to  the  Secretary's  Office 
■very  often. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  repeat  anything  that  was  said  to  him  T — A.  I  cannot ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  he  understood  the  matter,  and  did  not  care  to  go  into  details. 

Q.  If,  from  what  you  said  to  him,  he  did  appoint  you,  expecting  that  you  would  go  to 
Saint  Louis,  you  deceived  bim,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  did  not,  because  the  President  told  me 
that  he  had  explained  to  Mr.  Chandler,  and  I  would  be  ordered  to  Saint  Louis  when  I  was 
appointed. 

Q.  But  you  say  now  that  you  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Saint  Louis. — A.  You  do  not  get  the 
dates  right;  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  day's  difference. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  of  your  appointment. — A.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
time  of  my  appointment. 

Q.  If,  at  the  time  he  made  your  appointment,  he  believed  from  your  statements  that  you 
were  to  go  to  Saint  Louis,  he  was  misled  by  thes«  statements  t— A.  Not  at  all ;  he  had  to  or- 
der me  to  8aint  Louis.  I  was  not  to  go  there  of  my  own  responsibility.  He  was  to  give 
me  orders. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  you  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Saint  Louis,  but  at  tbe  time  you 
got  the  appointment  that  it  was  to  secure  the  pay  T — A.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  confused  in 
this  matter  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind,  and  I  will  state  the  matter  again.  At 
the  time  I  was  recommended  to  him  by  the  President  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  go  to 
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Saint  Lonia.  Days  elapsed  and  I  was  not  appointed,  and  in  the  interval  I  became  satisfied  of 
Babcock's  guilt,  and  I  did  not  intend  then  to  go  to  Saint  Louis.  When  I  returned  from  New 
York  I  asked  to  be  sent  to  Saint  Louis  upon  pension-cases.  Pension-cases  were  given  to 
me  and  I  took  them  with  me.  Before  I  started  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  New  York  Herald,  con- 
taining the  cipher  dispatch,  in  to  the  President ;  I  suppose  it  reached  him.  I  went  over  to 
Saint  Louis,  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  I  was  removed.  I  think  that  the  notice  of  my  re- 
moval did  not  reach  me  for  some  time  afterward,  because  I  had  gone  from  Saint  Louis,  if  I 
remember  right.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  as  to  the  date  of  that.  I  know  I  did  not  get  my 
final  accounts  settled  for  some  time  after. 

Q.  On  what  days  were  you  in  New  York  T — A.  I  reached  there,  I  think,  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  January,  and  I  left  there,  perhaps,  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  February,  returning  here. 

Q.  Then  it  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  your  appointment  by  Secretary  Chandler  you  did 
not  intend  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  1 — A.  Not  in  General  Babcock's  interest;  no,  sir.  I  did  in- 
tend to  go  there,  and  did  go  there  finally. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  Secretary  Chandler  at  that  time  supposed  that  you  would  go  to  Saint 
Louis  in  General  Babcock's  interest  t — A.  If  he  ordered  me  there  I  suppose  he  thought  I 
would  obey  his  order. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  this  cipher  clipping  in  the  New  York  Herald  to  show  that  it  came 
from  you  t — A.  If  you  read  the  printed  matter  in  connection  with  it,  I  think  it  will  be  clear. 
I  cannot  state  fully,  so  that  it  would  be  clear  to  you,  perhaps.  The  commission  that  I  was 
to  have  been  sent  on  was  understood. 

Q.  I  fail  to  see  what  there  is  in  that  that  indicates  that  it  came  from  you.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  point  it  out. — A.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 
An  explanation  is  one  thing,  and  an  understanding  is  another.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
give  it  clearly  to  you.  I  was  satisfied  that  if  the  President  saw  it  he  would  know  where  it 
came  from. 

Q.  Why  were  you  satisfied  of  that?— A.  That  is  a  matter  that  language  is  not  adequate 
to  explain  fully. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Not  adequate,  you  mean,  to  explain  the  difference  between  an  understanding  and  an 
explanation  T— A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  obscure. 

By  Mr.  McChaRY  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  little  more  definite  if  you  had  put  your  name  on  itt— A.  I  did 
not  choose  to  do  so  at  that  time.  My  name  was  on  the  cipher  telegram,  but  I  had  it  ex- 
punged before  it  was  put  in. 

Q.  There  is  no  reference  to  you  in  this  article  1 — A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear 
to  you.  The  President  knew  that  I  bad  been  employed  by  General  Babcock,  and  Mr. 
Luckey  had  talked  with  him  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  bad  met  him  myself.  There  are 
circumstances  connected  with  it  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  explain  clearly,  but  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  be  would  know  what  it  was,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that  some 
one  knew  what  it  was,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  immediately  removed  from  the  service. 
Perhaps  that  explanation  will  be  clear  eaough.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  forestall  testi- 
mony that  is  to  come,  but  Mr.  Chandler  said  that  the  President  told  him  that  I  was  a 
scoundrel  and  wanted  me  removed  "  immediately."  That  was  immediately  after  the  publi- 
cation. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  thought  he  would  understand  this  part  of  it  as  referring  to  you,  [read- 
ing from  the  cipher  article  in  the  Herald:]  "All  the  rest  of  the  words  on  the  right-hand 
side,  written  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  detective,  whose 
name  we  prefer  not  to  disclose  at  present.  This  detective,  as  will  be  inferred,  was  in  the 
employ  of  Babcock  until  he  became  satisfied  of  Babcock's  guilt,  and  withdrew  from  the 
case,  considering  his  duty  to  the  Government  of  more  consequence  than  loyalty  to  supposed 
defrauders  of  the  revenue."  Did  you  expect  that  the  President  would  recognise  that  as  re- 
ferring to  you  T — A.  I  thought  he  would,  and  I  thought  he  would  very  soon  ascertain  where 
it  came  from,  if  he  did  not  know  fully  himself. 

By  Mr.  PLAI8TED : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  removed  because  of  the  publication  of  that  cipher  dispatch  T— A* 
No, sir;  I  will  not  say  that;  but  I  say  I  was  removed  immediately  after  its  publica- 
tion. 

Q.  But  not  because  of  itt — A.  I  cannot  say  that;  I  merely  say  that  the  inference  is  very 
strong  that  that  was  it 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  T — A.  That  is  my  opinion  ;  yes,  because  there  are  no  charges 
against  me. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  bad  heard  of  your  abstracting  the  evidence  from 
Colonel  Dyer's  office  in  the  Avery  case  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Your  object  in  publishing  that  letter  was  to  have  it  reach  the  President  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  written  the  President  t— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  wish  to  do  that.  He 
opened  very  few  of  his  own  letters. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  get  access  to  him  T — A.  I  had  tried  three  times  previously  before 
leaving  for  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  January,  to  get  access  to  him,  intending  to  inform 
him,  but  failed  to  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  your  appointment  ?— A.  My  appointment  was  ordered  di- 
rectly by  the  President. 

Q.  Well,  yon  saw  him  in  relation  to  your  appointment,  did  you  not  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  two 
different  departments 

Q.  How  many  times  1 — A.  I  saw  him  three  or  four  times  in  all. 
Q.  You  saw  those  slips  of  papers  there,  did  you,  on  his  desk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  think  you  said  you  saw  those  a  good  many  times  7 — A.  O,  yes ;  I  have  been  in  the 
White  House  frequently  for  years  past,  and  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  routine. 
Did  he  admit  you  on  a  card  usually  f 
e  Witness.  Do  yon  mean  when  I  called  ? 
Mr.  Plaisted.  Yes  ;  did  you  send  in  your  card,  or  would  you  walk  right  in,  merely  giv- 
ing your  name  ? — A.  These  four  times  I  speak  of  Mr.  Luckey  just  sent  in  and  told  him  I 
was  there,  or  perhaps  sent  in  my  card ;  at  any  rate  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  him  ?— A.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  see 
him. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  him  quite  a  number  of  times  ? — A.  I  served  with  him  during 
th«»  war. 

Q.  Before  your  appointment  did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  an  interview  with 
him? — A.  Sometimes  it  would  be  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  to  get  your  appointment  did  you  have  any  difficulty  T — A.  The 
first  time  it  was  by  appointment  made  by  Mr.  Lackey. 

Q.  Were  you  denied  admission  to  him  at  any  time  when  you  called  to  see  him  before  you 
were  appointed  T — A.  In  years  past,  sometimes  there  have  been  such  occasions. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  were  seeking  your  appointment  ?— A.  I  did  not  seek  any  appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  several  interviews  with  him  about  the  time  you  were  seeking  an 
appointment? — A.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  state  it,  I  will  state  it  clearly  to  you. 

Q.  We  will  get  at  it  in  proper  order.  You  say  you  had  three  or  four  interviews  with 
him  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  it  was  on  his  own  matters,  not  on  mine.  I  threw  up  a  commercial  po- 
sition to  come  here  to  be  of  aid  to  the  President,  a  position  that  paid  me  even  more  than  the 
salary  of  the  chief  of  the  secret-service  division  in  the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  How  happened  it  that  immediately  after  your  appointment  you  failed  to  get  access  to 
the  President  f — A.  Whenever  I  went  there  I  sent  my  name  in,  on  one  occasion  by  the  door- 
keeper, on  another  occasion  by  Mr.  Luckey,  and  on  another  occasion  by  a  door-keeper  by 
the  name  of  Jones,  and  I  was  simply  told  that  the  President  was  engaged. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Luckey  either  time  f — A.  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  one  time. 

Q.  Did  be  say  he  would  speak  to  the  President  about  you  ? — A.  He  went  in  and  said  the 
President  was  very  busy  and  could  not  see  me.  He  says,  "  The  President  cannot  see  you 
to-day."   I  suppose  the  President  considered  the  matter  as  clobed. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Luckey  at  that  time,  or  had  you  stated  to  him  before  that  time, 
that  you  bad  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the  innocence  of  General  Babcock  f — A.  Most  cer- 
tainly not 

Q.  Then  be  still  supposed  you  were  in  the  service  of  General  Babcock,  did  he  t — A.  I 
do  not  know ;  he  might  have  supposed  so. 
,         Q.  And  he  could  not  get  an  interview  for  you  with  the  President  T — A.  He  did  not 
get  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  anxious  to  see  him  T— A.  I  said  I  desired  to  see  him  very 
much. 

Q.  On  what  ? — A.  Important  business. 

Q.  Did  you  say  "very"  important  business? — A.  I  did  not  say  "  verg  "  important.  I  said 
important  business. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Luckey  could  not  get  )  ou  an  interview  ? — A.  I  only  know  he  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  New  York  when  the  cipher  telegram  was  published  ?— A.  No,  sir.  It  fol- 
lowed me  here.   It  was  published  a  day  or  two  after  I  left  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  while  you  were  there  7 — A.  I  had  some 
talk  with  Mr.  Connery  at  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  give  the  manuscript  to  a  correspondent  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Not  to  a  New  York  correspondent  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  it  get  into  the  hands  of  the  editor?— A.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Connery  in  person 
at  the  New  York  Herald  office. 

Q.  Just  as  it  is  published  here  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  as  it  is  published  here. 
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Q.  With  the  explanations  that  appeared  there T — A.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  explana 
Hon.    The  explanation  is  written  on  the  lower  edge  of  it ;  it  is  the  key  to  it. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  that  you  gave  it  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  T— A.  Perhaps 
two  days  before  its  appearance. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  office  of  the  New  York  Herald  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  editor  what  your  business  wast — A.  I  have  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Herald  for  years.    I  had  other  business. 

Q.  Were  you  under  pay  7 — A.  I  have  received  pay  for  my  services,  of  course. 

Q.  What  did  they  pay  you  for  this  article  ? — A.  They  paid  me  $50  some  weeks  afterward. 
I  made  no  stipulation  in  regard  to  it,  however ;  nothing  was  stated  about  it. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  8th  of  February  when  you  left  New  York  7 — A.  The  8th  or  9th,  per- 
haps. 

Q.  And  you  were  under  pay  of  the  Government  at  that  time  t — A.  Yes.  I  did  not  go 
there  on  that  business,  however.  I  will  state  to  you  that  I  had  no  intention,  when  I  went 
into  the  Herald  office,  of  showing  this  paper  to  the  editor ;  but  the  conversation  came  up 
about  General  Babcock  and  his  probable  guilt,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  New  York,  did  you  tell  anybody  that  you  had  suspicions  on  the 
subject,  or  believed  General  Babcock  was  guilty? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  told  any 
one.  I  might  have  clone  so. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  came  from  New  York  did  you  mention  it  to  anybody  t — A.  I  think 
the  day  after  my  arrival  I  saw  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson  and  told  him  the  whole  matter. 

Q.  The  day  after  your  arrival  in  Washington  t — A.  I  think  it  was  that  day. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  publication  of  the  cipher? — A.  It  had  not  arrived  then.  I  think  it 
did  arrive  the  next  day. 

Q.  You  expected  that  it  would  arrive  7 — A.  I  was  not  certain  they  would  publish  it  at  all. 
Mr.  Conner?  desired  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

Q.  You  say  General  Babcock  wanted  you  to  get  all  the  papers  in  the  district  attorney's 
office  in  Saint  Louis  and  destroy  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon  about  destroying  papers  ?— A.  He  said  he  did  not  want  me  to 
get  the  evidence  unless  I  could  get  the  whole  of  it.  He  referred  to  what  Mr.  Bradley  had 
said,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  it  unless  you  get  the  whole  of  it." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  it  was  to  be  destroyed  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  destroying  itf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  spoken  of. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  t— A.  The  evidence  was  to  be  gotten  out  and  destroyed.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  said  whether  by  water  or  by  fire  or  by  being  torn  up. 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  were  to  brine  them  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  mentioned.  He 
wanted  me  to  precede  him  and  he  in  Saint  Louis  wheu  he  came.  They  were  all  anxious 
about  the  appointment  being  hurried  up. 

Q.  You  sav  it  was  understood  that  you  were  to  receive  your  pay  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
men  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  was  that  understanding  7— A.  The  President  had  me  appointed  there,  and 
he  supposed  I  would  draw  my  pay.  Mr.  Luckey  understood,  of  course,  that  I  was  to  draw 
my  pay,  if  I  was  appointed  special  agent  there,  and  so,  of  course,  did  Mr.  Babcock. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  it  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  said  about  it, 

Q.  You  simply  understood  itf — A.  I  simply  understood  it. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  for  what  purpose  or  what  service  T — A.  It  was  intended  when  I 
was  recommended  for  the  appointment  that  I  should  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  obtain  all  the 
information  I  could. 

Q.  But  what  did  your  commission  state  that  your  appointment  was  for  t— A.  I  was  ap- 
pointed as  first-class  clerk  to  the  Pension-Office. 

Q.  Then  you  were  out  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  I  was  ordered  to  8aint  Louis.  About  five 
weeks  after  the  appointment  I  went  to  Saint  Louis.  I  went  to  inform  myself  as  to  my  da- 
ties,  and  I  was  reading  up  the  pension  laws  and  instructions  to  special  agents,  &c.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  weeks  I  went  to  Mr.  Le  Barnes  and  told  him  I  was  ready  to  go  to 
work. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Saint  Louis,  if  you  were  not  ordered  there  T — A.  I  was  finally 
ordered  there.    I  got  my  orders  here  to  go  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Ordered  there  for  what  t — A.  To  go  on  pension-work.  I  dropped  the  Babcock  matter 
entirely  ;  nothing  further  was  said  about  it.  I  wanted  my  pay  up  to  that  time  for  the  work 
I  had  already  done,  and  I  got  it. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  receive  your  commission  T— A.  I  took  it  the  7th  day  of  January. 
It  was  da'ed  the  5th. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  then  about  the  particular  duties  that  you  were  to  perform  t — A. 
The  special  agents  understood  that  I  was  appointed  from  the  White  House. 

Q.  You  need  not  i>tate  what  was  understood.  I  ask  you  what  was  said  by  the  chief  clerk 
who  gave  you  your  commission  as  to  any  instructions  that  you  were  to  observe  ? — A.  The 
chief  clerk  did  not  give  me  any  instructions.  I  got  my  appointment  from  the  appointment- 
clerk. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  chief  clerk. — A.  I  said  that  after  I  got  my  ap- 
pointment I  reported  to  the  chief  special  agent. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  by  way  of  instruction  ? — A.  He  gave  me  the  printed  Pension 
Laws  and  Instructions  to  Agents,  as  they  have  them  printed  in  the  Department,  and  told 
me  to  stndy  them  and  come  to  the  office  and  look  over  the  cases,  which  I  did  several  times, 
so  as  to  get  familiar  with  the  duties.  I  remarked  to  him  one  day  that  I  had  some  other 
work  to  perform  before  I  went  on  my  regular  work  in  connection  with  the  pension  busi- 
ness. " 

Q.  What  day  was  this  that  the  chief  of  the  special  service  gave  yon  these  instructions  7 — 
A.  The  very  day  I  got  my  commission — the  7th  day  of  January. 

Q  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  going  to  work  in  connection  with  General  Bab- 
cock's  business  at  that  time  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  then  intending  to  go  into  the  service  of  General  Babcock  7— A.  I  was  not. 
I  bad  quit  it.  . 

Q.  What  other  duties  did  you  refer  to  when  you  say  you  told  hira  you  had  something  to 
do  before  you  could  enter  the  service  as  an  agent  7 — A.  I  had  some  private  matters.  They 
were  some  matters  connected  with  this  Babcock-Storrs  business  that  I  wanted  to  close  up. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  have  any  reference  to  going  into  the  service  of  Babcock  when  you 
told  him  you  could  not  enter  upon  your  duties  as  agent  immediately  T — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  told  him  that  you  could  not  enter  upon  your  duties  as 
agent  immediately  T — A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  some  private  matters  that  I  wanted  to  fix 
up.    He  said,  "  All  right;  take  such  time  as  you  want." 

Q.  Did  these  matters  have  any  reference  to  the  Babcock  case  T — A  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  relevant  to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  You  can  answer  yes  or  no,  as  you  please. — A.  I  had  not  finished  up  quite.  I  wanted 
to  close  the  matters  up,  and  was  not  quite  ready  for  him.  There  were  some  matters  that 
I  wanted  to  finish  up. 

Q.  What  unfinished  business  of  the  Babcock  matter  did  you  have  on  your  hands  at  that 
timet— A.  The  unfinished  business  was  my  desire  to  see  the  President  and  inform  him.  I 
wished  to  remain  here  until  I  could  get  the  thing  off  my  hands.  I  wanted  to  see  him.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  1  was  trying  to  see  him;  and  Mr..  Avery  at  that  time  was  pre- 
pared, as  I  believed,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter.  I  had  secured  an  interview 
between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  I  was  trying  at  that  time  to  un- 
earth the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  chief  of  the  special  service  how  long  a  time  you  would  want  T— 
A.  I  told  him  it  would  take  a  little  time. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  say  t — A.  I  did  not  state  exactly.  I  said  it  would  take 
some  days,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  your  object  in  getting  this  delay  was  simply  to  inform  the  President  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  t— A.  To  unearth  the  whole  matter.  I  intended  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  informed  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  him  of  it  7— A.  I  did  not  at  that  time.  I  never  informed  bim.  I  generally 
made  my  communications  through  the  chief  of  the  division  in  that  Department,  and  through 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  Solicitor. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  any  one  there  of  it  at  that  time  7 — A.  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Washington? — A.  I  was  here  after  my  appointment  from  the 
7th  to  the  19th— twelve  days. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  anybody  t — A.  I  tried  to  inform  the  President,  and  did  not  succeed.  I 
tried  to  inform  him  first,  as  I  thought  my  duty  was  first  to  him.  I  preferred  that  course,  so 
that  he  should,  if  be  desired,  make  these  matters  known  to  Mr.  Bristow.  At  the  same  time 
if  Avery  was  willing  to  make  known  what  he  knew,  I  was  willing  to  facilitate  that. 

Q.  During  those  twelve  days  how  many  times  did  you  attempt  to  see  the  President? — A. 
From  the  time  I  got  through  with  General  Babcock  I  tried  to  see  the  President  three  times. 

Q.  But  you  intended  to  inform  the  Secretary,  although  you  did  not  try  to  see  him  t— A. 
I  did  not  wish  to  inform  him  at  that  time.  1  thought  it  would  be  better  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent first. 

Q.  When  you  found  you  could  not  see  the  President,  why  did  not  you  try  to  see  the  Sec- 
retary T — A.  I  thought  my  first  duty  was  to  the  President. 

Q  Your  first  and  last  duty  to  the  President  7— A.  I  did  not  say  that.   I  said  my  first  duty. 

Q.  But  you  went  away  without  informing  anybody  T — A.  I  did  inform  him  finally. 

Q.  You  informed  him  through  the  New  York  Herald f— A.  Yes  ;  I  believe  he  was  in- 
formed.   I  believe  he  got  that  paper. 

Q.  Informed  him  by  means  of  a  dispatch  which  paid  you  $50  T — A.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  • 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  got  $50  for  that  dispatch  or  information  ?— A.  Some  weeks  after- 
ward Mr.  Connery  sent  me  $50. 

Q.  You  got  $50  for  the  information,  then  7 — A.  Eventually  I  was  paid  $50,  but  not 
at  my  request.  He  offered  it  to  me,  and  I  took  it.  I  wantjjo  tell  you  how  that  came  about 
before  I  get  through,  if  I  have  an  opportunity.  '  j 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  here  after  yon  cam#jfflm  frew  York  7— A.  Until  the  12th  of 
February— perhaps  two  or  three  days.  '..  -  "fSW^ 
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Q.  From  the  9th  to  the  12th  ;  and  then  you  went  to- Saint  Louis  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  On  your  pension  business  T — A.  On  my  pension  business. 

Q.  Not  on  the  Babcock  business  T — A.  No,  sir.    I  expected  fully  to  be  used  as  a  witness 
there  against  General  Babcock  after  my  arrival  there. 
Q.  Did  you  confer  with  the  district  attorney  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  all  your  information  in  regard  to  this  matter? — A.  I  did.  I  told 
him  everything. 

Q.  Did  he  deem  it  important  T — A.  He  seemed  to.  He  sent  f»r  me  at  night  to  come  to 
bis  house  about  10  or  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  your  conversations  with  General  Babcock  which  led  you  to  believe 
he  was  guilty t — A.  Yes;  I  told  him  everything.  I  told  him  about  my  taking  the  papers 
from  the  office  and  all.  . 

Q.  Did  he  question  you  on  that  t— A.  He  did  not. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Yon  had  some  talk  with  the  Attorney-General  about  getting  an  appointment  from  him  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  going  to  get  it  in  order  to  work  in  the  interest  of  Bab- 
cock T — A.  I  did  not  tell  him  in  that  shape.  I  told  him  what  I  told  the  President,  that  I 
was  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  report  what  testimony  there  was  against  General  Babcock,  and 
whether  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  believing  him  guilty. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  the  Attorney-General  used  to  you  these  words :  "  I  remarked 
to  a  high  official  who  called  on  me  that  I  was  going  to  send  you  out  to  help  Dyer."  If  it 
was  your  understanding  and  his  understanding  that  that  you  were  going  to  work  against 
Dyer,  bow  do  you  explain  that  part  of  your  testimony  T — A.  It  is  very  simple.  It 
was  supposed  that  Colonel  Dyer  ana  his  associates  were,  in  their  zeal,  making  an  attack 
on  the  President  through  General  Babcock.  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  supposed  to  be  very 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  and  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind,  and  he  simply 
desired  to  see  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  charge  or  not ;  whether  the  evidence 
was  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  prosecution  of  the  case  against  General  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  you  toll  the  Attorney-General  that  you  thought  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  injure 
the  President,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  was  requested  by  the  President  not  to  mention  the  names  of  officials  here,  and  I  did  not 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  against  General  Babcock ;  that  I 
believed  he  was  being  persecuted,  and  that  I  believed  that  the  district  attorney  was  perhaps 
over-zealous,  and  had  made  an  attack  on  the  President.  I  did  not  connect  Mr.  Bristow's 
name  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Attorney-General,  then,  about  any  conspiracy  to  injure 
the  President  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  thiuk  the  conversation  took  that  shape. 

Q.  But  the  Attorney-General  refused  to  appoint  you  7 — A.  Yes ;  he  delayed  the  appoint- 
ment from  day  to  day,  and  finally  made  the  remark  that  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  yon  got  your  appointment  before  you  went  to  Saint  Louis  f — 
A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  7th  of  January  and  went  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  12th  of  February; 
that  is.  I  left  here  on  that  day. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  you  had  said  nothing  to  any  body  about  the  change  in  your  views 
about  General  Babcock  f—  A.  I  most  certainly  had,  as  I  have  previously  stated.  I  told  Mr. 
Bluford  Wilson  of  it  here,  and  parties  iu  New  York. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Wilson  of  it  T — A.  Before  I  left  for  Saint  Louis,  a  day  or  two. 

O.  How  long  were  yon  iu  Saint  Louis  when  you  returned  there,  (after  you  left  here  on  the 
12th  of  February  T) — A.  I  remained  there  about  a  week,  perhaps  a  little  less. 

Q.  And  it  was  during  that  time  that  you  informed  Colonel  Dyer  of  what  you  had  learned 
while  you  were  in  the  service  of  General  Babcock f — A.  Yes,  sir;  General  Babcock's  trial 
was  then  pending. 

Q.  Did  you  work  up  any  pension  cases  at  Saint  Louis  during  that  week  T — A.  I  wrote 
up  the  statements  and  prepared  them  for  investigation,  and  continued  my  studies  of  the 
pension-laws  and  matters  connected  with  the  service. 

Q.  How  many  payments  were  made  to  you  for  your  services  when  you  were  employed  by 
General  Babcock,  or  by  his  counsel  f— A.  I  was  paid  in  all  about  $135. 

Q.  In  how  many  payments  f — A.  I  think  I  was  paid  $10 and  $50  in  Saint  Louis,  and  $25 
and  $50  here. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  dates  of  those  payments  T — A.  The  payments  in  Saint  Louis  were 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  the  payments  here  in  the  fatter  part  of  December. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memorandum  by  which  you  can  give  the  exact  days  T — A.  I  could  tell 
by  referring  to  my  diary.  I  suppose  it  was  the  latter  part  of  both  months.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  days  exactly. 

Q.  The  last  was  after  the  25th  of  December  f — A.  It  was  about  that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  last  payment  made  1 — A.  By  General  Babcock  in  person. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  payment? — A.  It  was  $50. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  made  that  payment  did  you  intimate  to  him  that  you  would  withdraw 
from  his  service  1 — A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  Up  to  the  time  that  you  left  for  Saint  Louis,  did  you  ever  intimate  to  him  that  you 
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would  withdraw  from  his  service  f — A.  I  did  not.  I  had  dropped  it.    He  understood  it, 
suppose. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  understood  yon  had  dropped  it  f — A.  Because  I  did  not  go 
near  him  any  more,  and  left  off  communication  with  him. 

Q.  You  had  concluded  that  he  was  guilty  before  he  had  made  the  last  payment,  had  you 
not  t — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say  that  it  was  about  Christmas  that  you  made  np  your  mind  he  was 
guilty  7 — A.  Between  Christmas  and  New  Years,  I  think  I  stated. 

Q.  Had  you  turned  over  to  Mr.  Dyer  when  you  went  to  Saint  Louis  all  the  facts  that  you 
had  gathered  while  you  were  in  the  employ  of  General  Babcock,  and  for  which  General  Bab- 
cock  had  paid  you  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q  And  you  thought  that  that  was  proper  and  honorable  ? — A.  I  did ;  and  I  did  not  ask 
him  to  consent  to  it,  as  I  never  received  any  pay  for  it.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  a  clerk  should  be  compelled  to  keep  his  employer's  secrets  if  he  is  a 
criminal. 

Q.  At  one  time  you  agreed  with  General  Babcock  and  Mr.  Storrs  to  try  to  get  into  the 
confidence  of  the  other  side  f — A.  They  suggested  that.  I  started  into  it  a  little  distance, 
and  concluded  it  would  not  do,  and  laid  not  do  anything  further  with  it.  I  did  not  take 
any  steps  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  refuse  though,  when  they  suggested  it  ?— A.  No ;  I  still  deemed  the  mat- 
ter a  blow  at  the  President  in  a  great  measure,  notwithstanding  General  Babcock's  guilt. 
They  were  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  as  I  thought,  so  far  as  they  could,  and  my  re- 
gard for  the  President  led  me  further  than  J  would  have  gone  otherwise ;  and  I  concluded 
finally  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  even  on  his  account  any  further,  and  I  dropped  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  yon  proposed  to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp,  yon  knew  or  believed  that 
General  Babcock  was  guilty  t— A.  1  was  not  fully  assured  of  it  at  the  time 

a lt  was  after  he  had  told  you  that  it  was  not  of  any  use  to  get  part  of  the  evidence 
out  getting  it  all  f — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  date. 
Q.  Did  you  not  testify  that  you  were  perfectly  convinced  of  General  Babcock's  guilt  at 
the  time  that  they  wanted  you  to  pretend  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Bristow's  camp  t — A.  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  McCrary.  I  have  so  noted  it,  but  of  course  I  have  not  got  what  you  said  on  the  first 
examination. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  that  is  an  error.  I  cannot  remember  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  were  or  were  not? — A.  I  was  in  a  measure  satisfied.  This  belief 
in  my  mind  of  his  guilt  was  not  the  growth  of  a  day. 

Q.  But  you  have  told  when  it  culminated.  Was  not  your  conviction  on  that  subject 
reached  before  you  were  asked  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  the  prosecution  ?— A.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  have  stated  that.  I  think  I  stated  I  was  in  a  measure  satisfied  of  his  guilt 
after  that  proposition  was  made  to  me,  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  reason  that  I  did  not  go 
any  further  with  it. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  you  were  at  least  in  a  measure  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  you  made  some 
effort  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  the  other  side  f — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  1 — A.  I  do  not  remember  distinctly  now.  I  think  I  saw  Mr. 
Blutord  Wilson,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  I  did  not  press  the  matter  at  all  after  I  started  in.  Alter  then  I  became  more  than 
ever  satisfied  that  General  Babcock  was  wrong,  and  I  did  not  go  any  further. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  light  after  they  had  made  this  proposition  to  you  ?->-A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  you  concluded  to  drop  h  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  f — A.  Avery's  desire  to  open  oat ;  a  letter  that  he  showed  me  at  his  house 
in  Washington,  which  Mr.  Utorrs  afterward  went  and  obtained,  and  some  letters  that  were 
destroyed. 

Mr.  McCrary.  Please  look  at  your  diary,  and  let  me  have  the  dates  of  the  payments 
made  to  you  for  your  services  in  the  Babcock  matter. 

The  Witness.  I  will  look  at  my  diary  this  evening.  You  can  get  the  date  of  the  last 
payment  by  referring  to  this  report  that  is  on  file  with  the  official  reporter.  The  day  of  the 
date  of  the  affidavit  that  is  attached  to  it  is  the  date  of  the  last  payment  made  to  me ;  that 
will  give  you  the  last  payment  that  was  made  to  me  by  General  Babcock,  and  it  was  about 
the  last  that  I  had  to  do  with  him.  I  think  I  met  him  once  or  twice,  maybe  two  or  three 
times,  after  that,  but  that  was  the  last  payment. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you  enter  into  the  agreement  with  the  President  to  receive  the  appointment  to 
serve  him  in  the  Babcock  case,  regardless  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  General  Babcock  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  idea  that  the  President  intended  you  only  to  hold  the  office  while  serv- 
ing General  Babcock  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  to  be  a  permanent  appointment,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  it,  then,  a  violation  of  the  agreement  with  the  President  to  hold 
that  office  after  you  ceased  to  work  in  Babcock's  interest? — A.  Certainly  not.  I  bad  given 
np  my  regular  business  to  take  the  position,  and  it  was  uuderstotd.  In  Saint  Louis  Mr 
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Luckey  held  out  to  me  the  certainty  that  if  I  came  to  Washington  I  could  have  the  chieftaincy 
of  the  secret-service  division,  or,  if  there  was  a  change  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
chieftaincy  of  the  secret-service  division  there. 

Q.  You  can  now  make  the  explanation  which  yon  desired,  with  relation  to  this  cipher- 
dispatch. — A.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the  Mew  York  Ledger,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  see  the  President.  I  told  him  that  I  had  tried  to  see  him  three  times,  and 
he  said  that  I  should  communicate  with  him  in  some  way.  Some  days  afterward  I  went 
over  to  the  New  York  Herald  office  to  get  payment  for  some  articles  that  I  had  written,  and 
I  saw  Mr.  Connery  there,  and  he  got  speaking  about  the  Babcock  matter,  and  he  expressed 
a  strong  belief  that  he  was  guilty.  I  remarked  that  I  knew  he  was  guilty.  He  asked  me 
how  I  knew  ;  and  then  there  came  into  my  mind  the  idea  of  making  this  public.  I  had 
thought  of  it  once  before,  but  not  in  any  definite  manner.  I  took  this  cipher-dispatch 
out  and  handed  it  to  him,  and  showed  him  the  Bradley  letter  and  explained  to  him  some 
things,  and  he  wished  very  much  to  get  the  cipher.  But  even  at  that  late  moment  I  drew 
back  and  thought  I  would  not  publish  it.  He  persuaded  me,  however,  into  letting  him 
have  it,  although  I  had  put  it  back  in  my  pocket ;  and  he  finally  seemed  so  much  im- 

fressed  with  it  that  I  let  him  have  it.  He  said  he  wanted  Mr.  Bennett  to  see  it ;  and  I  think 
said  to  him,  "  If  that  is  published,  off  goes  my  head."   He  said  it  was  my  duty  to  pub- 
lish it  anyhow.  I  then  came  to  Washington,  and  from  there  went  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  You  published  it,  then,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Connery,  of  the  New  York 
Herald?— A.  Yes;  be  desired  it  very  much,  and  I  then  concluded  that  that  would  be  a  good 
way  to  get  it  to  the  President.  He  said  that  be  was  not  certain  that  Mr.  Bennett  would 
publish  it;  that  be  would  like  to  let  him  see  it.  I  picked  up  the  Herald  here  two  days 
afterward,  and  took  it  up  to  the  White  House.  Nothing  was  said  abont  compensation  in 
this  matter  at  all ;  but  I  afterward  wrote  an  article  or  two  for  the  Herald,  and  when  in 
New  York  I  called  to  get  payment  for  them.  Mr.  Connery  called  a  gentleman  and  told 
him  to  take  me  down-stairs  and  get  my  pay  for  those  articles.  We  went  down-stairs  to 
the  cashier's  office,  and  on  the  way  down-stairs  this  gentleman  says,  "  We  are  going  to 
let  you  have  $50  for  that  cipher." 

Q.  So  that  the  agreement  that  you  were  to  have  anything  from  the  Herald  for  this  cipher- 
dispatch  was  effected  after  publication  T— A.  There  was  no  agreement  that  I  was  to  have 
anything. 

Q.  That  was  a  determination  of  their  ownf — A.  Yes  ;  they  said,  "We  will  let  you  have 
$50  for  that  cipher."   I  said,  "  All  right."    Mr.  Connery  had  not  said  anything  at  all  abont 

it 

Q.  You  say  you  have  received,  in  all,  compensation  in  the  Babcock  case  amounting  to 
$135  t-A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  expend  in  that  case ' — A.  My  expenses  from  the  start  were  be- 
tween $420  and  $430  for  bim. 

Q.  So  you  were  never  re-imbursed  for  your  expenditures  in  that  case  T — A.  No,  sir.  I 
asked  him  before  I  quit  his  service  to  pay  me  the  money  that  was  due  me,  but  I  never  could 
get  anything  out  of  him  ;  (and  I  found  out  that  that  is  the  way  he  had  of  doing.)  I  con- 
cluded*that  the  position  I  held  would  eventually  pay  me — the  position  in  the  Department. 
I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  hotel- bills,  carriage-hire, 
and  railroad-fares,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  my  time. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  in  the  way  of  explanation  on  this  matter  f — A.  Not  at 

{resent ;  but  I  would  like  to  say  here,  that  when  I  left  the  service  of  my  paper  the  position 
bad  was  worth  $50  a  week.  Counting  salary  and  commissions,  the  place  was  worth  to  me 
$400  a  month,  and  I  gave  it  up  fur  this  position.  I  was  writing;  up  the  towns  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  mines,  and  so  forth,  a  class  of  work  which  was  very  profitable,  and  I  lost  my 
whole  winter's  work  by  having  auything  to  do  with  General  Babcock. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  General  Babcock  had  treated  you  badly  with  regard  to  your 
pay  7 — A.  O,  I  have  no  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter,  sir.  I  would  like  my  pay,  of  course. 
The  position  would  have  paid  me  eventually  for  it.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  man  to  lose 
money  in  a  case  ;  I  have  lost  it  before.   I  have  no  feeling  in  regard  to  that  matter  at  all. 

W.  B.  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Question.  What  is  your  residence  and  occupation,  Mr.  Moore  t— Answer.  I  reside  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  am  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  stationed  at  Balti- 
more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  C.  8.  Bell  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  him,  and  when  t — A.  I  met  bim  first  in  1*3. 
in  Texas. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Government  officer  at  that  time  T — A.  When  I  first  met  him  I  was  pub- 
lishing a  paper  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Q.  What  was  his  occupation  at  that  time,  and  how  did  70a  form  his  acquaintance  T— A. 
He  was  a  detective  in  the  service  of  the  commanding  officer  of  that  military  district. 

Q.  Who  was  that  T— A.  Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds.  I  met  Mr.  Bell  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
in  that  capacity,  I  think,  probably,  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  information  from  him. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  were  publishing  a  paper  then  t — A.  I  was  publishing  a  newspaper 
then. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  paper  ? — A.  The  San  Antonio  Express. 
Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  that  paper  7— A.  Republican. 

Q.  Have  you  met  him  or  did  you  meet  him  in  Washington  during  the  Babcock  trial  T  If 
so,  how  and  under  what  circumstances  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  him  frequently.  The  first 
time  I  met  him  was,  I  guess,  in  1875.  That  is  the  first  time  that  I  recollect  distinctly  of 
meeting  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interviews  or  communication  with  him,  or  intercourse  of  any  kind  T — 
A.  Of  a  general  nature  I  did,  sir.  I  met  him  subsequently  to  that  during  the  Babcock 
trial.  The  first  time  that  I  met  him  during  the  trial  was  in  December,  1875,  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  or  during  the  newspaper  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  during  the  time  that  he  was  here  in  Wash- 
ington t — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  conversation  t— A.  During  the  interview  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  on  I  think  the  15th  of  December,  he  made  a  very  extraordinary  statement  to  me. 
I  will  state  that  it  was  so  extrordinary  that  I  made  a  memorandum  of  it.  I  got  the  data 
from  him  and  made  a  pencil-memorandum  at  that  time,  which  I  afterward  wrote  out  very 
roily,  and  which  I  have  now. 

Q,  Have  you  got  it  with  you  now  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  got  it  with  me  here,  but  I 
have  it  among  my  papers  and  can  produce  it. 

Q.  To  what  did  that  statement  refer  T — A.  It  referred  to  the  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis, 
and  it  purported  to  be  a  representation  made  by  one  Jesse  B.  Woodward. 

Q.  Who  was  be  f — A.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  never  heard  of  him  before  in  my  life.  He 
represented  him  to  be  an  attorney  and  gave  me  his  address,  which  I  put  in  my  memo- 
randum. 

S.  An  attorney  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  An  attorney  at  Saint  Louis,  yes,  sir.   I  have  his 
ress  in  the  memorandum  that  I  made  of  this  conversation. 
Q.  Yon  say  that  it  referred  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Woodward  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  statement  f — A.  The  character  of  it  was  that  Mr. 
Woodward  was  present  during  an  interview  between  two  special  agents  who  were  sent  oat 
there  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  alleged  frcuds  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  interview  ?  Did  tie  learn  -vhat  was  developed  in  th-j  inter- 
view or  what  was  stated  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state,  in  a  general  way,  now,  and  I  would 
like  to  produce  this  memorandum,  because  that  is  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation  I 
bad  at  the  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bell  could  state  the  case  uipre  fully ;  but  this 
statement  was  made  to  me  ;  and  either  before  or  subsequent  to  my  iute'rview  he  made  the 
same  or  a  similar  statement  to  Judge  M.  M.  Brewster,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  who  is  now  in 
this  city.  The  statement  went  on  to  relate  that  these  two  special  agents  met  certain  dis- 
tillers and  rectifiers,  and  represented  to  them  that  they  had  discovered  evidence,  of  frauds 
being  perpetrated  by  those  distillers  and  rectifiers. 

Q.  Where  was  this  f — A.  In  Saint  Louis ;  and  they  demanded  of  those  rectifiers  and  dis- 
tillers $25,000  to  suppress  the  information,  which  the  distillers  refused  to  accede  to.  The 

conference  broke  up ;  aud,  subsequently,  one  of  the  special  agents  

Q.  Let  me  interrupt  you  by  asking  who  are  those  special  agents  T — A.  Mr.  Yaryan  was 
one,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brasher  was  the  other. 

Q.  Are  both  in  the  service  now  f — A.  Mr.  Yaryan  is  in  the  service. 
Q.  What  is  his  position  T— A.  He  is  chief  of  the  special  agents,  I  believe,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 

Q.  Brasher  is  not  in  the  service  t— A.  Brasher  is  a  fugitive  from  justice.  He  is  under 
charges,  I  believe. 

Q.  For  this  thing  T— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  never  heard  of  it  except  in  this 
statement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  to  I — A.  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  Mr.  Woodward  knew 
his  whereabouts.  This  statement,  as  I  said,  was  an  extraordinary  one,  aud  reflected  very 
seriously  against  the  officers.    Mr.  Woodward,  I  believe,  can  be  obtained. 

Q.  Is  he  at  Saint  Louis  t— A..  I  understand  he  is  at  Saint  Louis,  aud  of  course  the  facts 
can  be  had  of  him.  I  would  not  like  to  do  a  public  officer  an  injury  on  mere  hearsay  evi- 
dence. I  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  myself.  The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that 
subsequently,  and  within  a  few  days  of  this  first  interview,  this  Mr.  Brasher  sought  another 
interview  with  the  same  distillers  and  rectifiers,  and  laid  before  them  a  written  report  signed 
by  Mr.  Yaryan,  exposing  all  those  frauds  that  they  had  mentioned  verbally  in  their  former 
interview  ;  and  Mr.  Brasher  stat.  d  that  they  would  have  this  report  forwarded  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment aud  acted  on  unless  they  were  paid. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  response  to  that  f— A.  The  response  was  that  they  made  an  agreeuien. 
to  suppress  this  report,  the  rectifiers  and  distillers  to  pay  {10,000,  and  with  an  understands 
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that  Yaryan  and  Brasher  were  to  have  subsequent  relations ;  that  they  were  to  have  other 
sums  if  other  duties  were  performed  in  the  future. 

Q.  Were  those  agreements  carried  out  at  any  future  day  f — A.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  at  this  time. 

By  Mr.  McCRARY : 

Q.  Such  was  the  statement  t — A.  Yes  ;  I  am  giving  this  interview  now  with  Mr.  Bell.  B 
was  stated  that  the  $10,000  was  paid  to  Brasher,  for  himself  and  Yaryan  ;  and  Brasher  was 
subsequently  paid  $7,000  also  for  himself  and  Yaryan. 

Q.  In  addition  f — A.  In  addition  to  this  former  payment  for  information  furnished  and 
services  rendered  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  those  distillers,  or  were  the  names  mentioned  T — A  They 
were  not  mentioned.  I  would  like  to  state  that  about  the  time  of  this  interview  between 
Bell  and  myself,  I  was  on  duty  at  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  I  knew 
Mr.  Yaryan  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  Solicitor  and  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Who  were  the  Solicitor  and  the  Secretary  at  that  time  T — A.  The  Solicitor  was  Mr. 
Bluford  Wilson,  and  the  Secretary  Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  Yaryan  was  the  custodian  of  all  those 
papers  relating  to  these  frauds,  and  I  expressed  great  surprise  to  Mr.  Bell  that  this  state  of 
affairs  could  have  existed  and  Mr.  Yaryan  still  remain  in  the  confidence  of  the  officers  who 
were  prosecuting  these  whisky  frauds. 

Q.  Had  you  rtason  to  know  that  those  officers  had  any  knowledge  of  those  facts  t— A. 
None  whatever ;  no,  sir.  I  should  have  stated  these  facts  to  the  authorities,  only  that  I  knew 
Mr.  Bell  was  in  the  service  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  as  I  supposed  in  the 
confidence  of  all  these  parties. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  internal  revenue  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  duty  in  Texas  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  he  was  on  duty  here,  or  he  held  a  commission  in  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  had  been  "  borrowed,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  on  some  special  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  special  agent  being  employed  in  the  internal-revenue 
service  in  Philadelphia  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  one  being  carried  on  the  rolls  that  was  not  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Department  T — A.  In  this  conversation  or  some  other  conversation  with  Mr. 
Bell,  he  said  something  about  a  special  agent,  a  son  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue,  Mr.  Douglass,  being  bome  on  the  rolls  as  a  special  agent,  and,  during  the  time,  or  a 
part  of  the  time,  while  he  was  on  such  roll,  he  was  attending  college  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Bell  did  not  state  this  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  stated  that  he  understood  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  are  still  reciting  the  interview  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Bellt — A.  Yea,  sir ;  I  am 
still  reciting  the  interview  between  myself  and  Mr.  Bell.  These  matters  were  stated  by  Mr. 
Bell  to  at  least  one  other  party,  and  I  do  not  know  who  else,  of  course.  I  know  that  these 
questions  you  are  asking  did  not  come  from  me,  and  so  I  suppose  he  has  informed  some  one 
else  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  matters  I  am  inquiring  about  T— A.  No, 
sir ;  no  personal  knowledge  whatever.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  that  Mr.  Yaryan  was 
responsible,  or  was  supposed  to  be  responsible,  for  the  carrying  of  this  man  on  the  rolls  while 
he  was  doing  no  duty. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Yaryan  in  charge  of  that  department  of  the  business  7 — A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  Is  this  information  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Yaryan  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  receipt 
of  the  $10,000  and  the  $7,000  from  the  distillers  at  Saint  Louis  f  It  does  not  appear  that  be 
was  a  party  to  it  directly  himself,  as  I  understood  you  to  say.— A.  He  signed  the  report. 
The  first  interview  was  between  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  with  Mr.  Yaryan  and  Mr.  Brasher 
together,  when  they  demanded  the  $'25,000,  and  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  refused  to  agree 
to  it,  and  then  tne  interview  ceased  as  I  understood  ;  and  within  a  few  days  Mr.  Brasher  had 
another  interview  with  the  distillers  an  I  rectifiers,  and  he  presented  in  this  interview  to  these 
distillers  and  rectifiers  a  written  report  embracing  the  charges  that  they  bad  previously  made 
vei bally  against  them,  and  made  a  demand  on  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  for  payment  for  a 
suppression  of  this  report. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that  Yaryan  and  Brasher  were  both  present  at  the  last  interview  7 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  but  at  th^  first  interview. 

Q.  And  the  subsequent  interviews  were  with  Mr.  Brasher  ? — A.  With  Mr.  Brasher. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Yaryan  while  in  Texas  7 — A.  I  saw  him  once,  and  only  once.  I 
knew  him  by  reputation. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  internal-revenue  service  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  charges  being  preferred  against  him  down  there  lor  a-.y  official 
misconduct  7 — A.  The  United  States  marshal,  Purnell,  for  the  western  district  of  Texa*. 
and  I  think  Ex-Collector  Wood  stated  to  me  that  they  had  ma<le  charges  against  Mr.  Yaryan 
for  having  made  a  proposition  to  the  sureties  ou  the  boud  of  a  deceased  collector  ot  the  inter- 
nal revenue,  named  Bonfoey,  that  if  they  would  give  him  a  percentage  he  would  have  th* 
defalcation  agaiust  their  principal  dismissed  or  reduced. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  7— A.  I  do  not  remember  ;  it  was  my  large, 
though.  Collector  Wood  and  Colonel  Hunt,  the  ex-aasessor  there,  both  stated  this  to  me. 
and  I  think  Mr.  Purnell,  though  I  will  not  be  positive  about  Purnell. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  where  those  gentlemen  are  now  ? — A.  They  are  at  Tyler,  Tex. 
Q.  Are  any  of  them  in  the  service  of  the  Government  T — A.  I  think  not,  sir ;  Mr.  Pnrnell 
is  at  Austin,  Tex.,  and  is  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
Q.  In  what  capacity  is  he  t— A.  He  is  United  States  marshal. 

Q.  To  whom  did  they  make  these  charges — to  what  officer  of  the  Government?  Did  they 
say  they  forwarded  these  charges  to  Washington  f — A.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive  about 
it. 

Q.  When  do  you  say  it  was  that  these  offenses  of  Yaryan's,  or  his  supposed  offenses,  were 
committed  T— A.  I  think  it  was  in  IH71. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  Texas  at  that  timeT — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  Texas,  and  an  assessor  of  in- 
ternal revenue  at  the  time.  I  also  heard  Col.  K.  R.  Cobb,  who  was  supervisor  of  inter- 
nal revenue  of  Texas,  and  under  whom  Mr.  Yaryan  served,  say  that  he  knew  of  circum- 
stances, or  believed  some  circumstances,  that  were  very  much  to  his  official  discredit. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  K.  R.  Cobb  now  T— A.  He  is  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  address  t— A.  I  was  handed  it  yesterday  in  another  matter.  His 
address  is  Asheville,  N.  C 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Yaryan  at  that  time  in  the  same  position  that  he  is  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  acting  then  in  Texas  exclusively  1 — A.  He  was  in  Texas.  I  think  part  of  the 
time  he  was  clerk  for  the  supervisor,  and  part  of  the  time  special  agent. 

Q.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  secret  service  of  the  United  8tates  in  that  bureau  1 — A. 
Yes.  This  written  statement  or  memorandum  that  I  have  will  give  the  conversation  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Bell  fnlly. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  that, if  you  please f — A.  Yes;  I  will  bring  it  whenever  you 
wish  it 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  statements  that  you  can  make  about  this  matter  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  it. 

By  Mr.  McCr ary  : 

Q.  You  say  you  know  nothing  against  this  officer,  Mr.  Yaryan,  of  your  own  knowledge  T — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  the  information  brought  to  you  by  Mr.  Bell  and  by  the  other  persons 
you  havo  named  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Bell  reported  to  you  what  he  had  heard  from  Woodward,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  testimony  on  that  subject  is,  that  Mr.  Bell  said  that  Mr.  Woodward  told  him 
these  things  t— A.  Yes,  sir.   The  statement  seemed  extraordinary  to  me,  because  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Yaryan  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  officers  who  were  prosecuting  these  whisky  » 
frauds. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  what  Mr.  Bell  had  said  to  you  to  anybody  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
have  talked  of  it  to  several  persons. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  it  to  Secretary  Bristow  f — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  Solicitor  Wilson! — A.  No,  sir;  to  neither  of  them.  I  met  Mr.  Bell  in  Solicitor 
Wilson's  office  frequently,  and  knew  that  he  was  in  communication  with  him.  He  told  me, 
as  I  also  knew,  that  he  was  in  the  internal-revenue  service,  and  Mr.  Bell  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  wonld  disclose  these  matters  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 

Q.  That  was  in  December  last,  was  it  ? — A.  December  last ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  Babcock  trial  f — A.  Before  the  trial,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Bell  was  at  that  time  in  the  employment  of  Genera!  Bab- 
cock f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  at  that  time,  and  never  knew  that  ho  was 
until  I  saw  his  testimony.  I  knew  that  be  was  very  friendly  to  General  Babcock,  and  I 
also  knew  that  he  was  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and 
that  he  was  seeking  the  position  of  chief  of  the  secret  service.  I  believed  Mr.  Bell  to  be  a 
very  capable  detective,  and  I  think  1  indorsed  him  to  the  Solicitor. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  referred  to  by  the  witness : 

"On  Wednesday,  December  15,  1875,  Bell  called  me  one  side  in  the  Ebbitt  House,  and 
stated  that  he  was  commissioned  as  special  agent  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  had 
recently  performed  a  very  important  service  against  some  Mississippi  offenders,  which 
obtained  for  him  promotion  and  the  personal  commendation  of  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
had  directed  him  (Bell)  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  fast-mail  arrange- 
ment to  Chicago.  Bell  proceeded  to  state  that  he  had  been  '  borrowed'  by  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Department  to  manage  some  important  cases  in  Saint  Louis,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  last  duty  be  had  obtained  information  that  showed  conclusively  that  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  records  of  Saint  Louis  whisky  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  and  assigned  to  work  up  the  cases  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary,  were  personally  interested  in  misdirecting  those  officers 
and  diverting  their  attention  from  the  real  Washington  conspirators,  by  directing  their  sus- 
picions against  members  of  the  President's  official  household  as  being  the  parties  who  were 
furnishing  information  to  the  Saint  Louis  conspirators. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory  Mr.  Bell  related  that  while  he  was  in  Saint 
Louis  prosecuting  his  duties  under  orders  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  about  Decem- 
ber I,  1475,  he  met  one  Jesse  B.  Woodward,  an  attorney  at  217  North  Third  street,  who 
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stated  that  in  the  fall  of  1873  Special  Agent  H.  T.  Yaryan  and  Penn  Brasher  (the  latter 
being  then,  December  1,  1875,  a  fugitive  from  justice)  were  sent  to  Saint  Louis  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  to  investigate  into  rumors  of  frauds  by  rectifiers  and  distillers 
at  that  place  and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  After  they  had  obtained  proof  of  frauds  on  a  large 
scale,  they  (the  agents)  caused  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Woodward's  office  and  in  Wood- 
ward's presence  between  themselves  and  certain  distillers  and  rectifiers,  at  which  conference 
the  agents  related  the  proof  against  the  whisky- men,  and  demanded  from  the  latter  $25,000 
to  induce  them  (the  agents)  to  suppress  the  facts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  After  a  long  conference  this  meeting  broke  up  without  any  action,  because 
the  whisky-men  refused  to  pay  the  money  on  account  of  the  large  amount 

"  Brasher,  within  a  few  days  of  the  above-described  interview,  held  another  interview 
with  the  same  parties,  on  which  latter  occasion  he  produced  a  written  report  signed  by 
Special  Agent  Yaryan,  which  report  set  forth  the  exact  facts  recited  by  the  two  agents  in 
their  forn  er  attempt  to  get  $25,000 ;  and  at  this  second  interview  Brasher  stated  that  he  and 
Yaryan  had  prepared  this  report  to  forward  to  the  Department  for  action  unless  the  parties 
charged  therein  would  pay  for  its  suppression.  After  hearing  the  report  read,  the  conspirators 
came  to  terms  and  paid  Brasher  $10,000  for  himself  and  Yaryan,  and  arranged  to  pay  more 
in  the  future  for  services  to  be  rendered  by  Brasher  and  Yaryan  in  protecting  them  fthe 
conspirators)  in  their  illegal  acts,  and  (Woodward  is  sail  to  state)  Brasher  did  receive  the 
further  amount  of  $7,000,  making  in  all  $17,000  paid  to  Brasher  for  himself  and  Yaryan, 
under  this  arrangement. 

"  The  report  produced  by  Brasher  at  the  second  conference  never  came  to  light  after  the 
agreement  in  1873  until  the  final  exposure  of  the  frauds  in  1875,  when  rumors  were  circu- 
lated implicating  Yaryan  among  others,  at  which  time  a  publication  appeared  (the  narrator 
goes  on  to  say)  in  the  public  press  purporting  to  be  a  defense  of  Yaryan,  (who  at  this  time 
was  the  custodian  of  the  papers  in  the  whisky-fraud  cases,)  which  defense  Woodward  rec- 
ognized as  the  so-called  report  of  Mr.  Yaryan  which  Brasher  had  produced  and  used  in  1873 
to  black-mail  the  conspirators.  Bell  further  stated  that  Woodward  could  produce  Brasher  if 
the  latter  could  be  granted  immunity. 

"  In  this  conversation  Bell  alluded  to  a  rumor  that  Yaryan  was  responsible  for  carrying  a 
son  of  Commissioner  Douglass  upon  his  rolls  as  a  special  agent,  at  a  large  salary,  while  said 
Special  Agent  Douglass  was  attending  school  in  Philadelphia,  drawing  per  diem  and 'ex- 
penses without  performing  duty.  This  was  related  to  account  for  Yaryan  fs  influence  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department. 

"  Bell  returned  to  Saint  Louis  again,  and  I  did  not  see.  him  for  a  month,  when  he  was 
again  in  Washington,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  President  and  General 
Babcock,  and  that  the  real  conspirators  would  be  exposed,  and  the  President's  household 
appear  as  clear  as  the  noou-day  sun,  the  real  conspirators  being,  as  he  stated.  Brasher  and 
Yaryan. 

'  On  the  last-named  occasion  of  meeting  Bell,  Judge  M.  N.  Brewster,  of  Texas,  was 
present,  and  Bell  stated  that  he  was  no  longer  au  applicant  for  the  office  of  chief  of  the  secret 
service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  commission  from  the 
State  Department  to  go  to  the  Mexican  frontier  and  collect  evidence  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Mexican  government  for  the  acts  of  the  banditti  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
both  American  and  Mexican  soil.  Bell  said  he  had  no  doudt  of  obtaining  the  appointment, 
and  stated  that  Colonel  Luckey  was  actively  favoring  his  application,  and  in  order  to  be  strong 
with  Colonel  Luckey  he  asked  Brewster  and  myself  to  see  Colonel  Luckey  and  recommend 
him,  which  we  did,  relating  to  Colonel  Luckey  what  we  knew  of  Bell's  services  under  Gen- 
eral J.  J.  Reynolds,  in  Texas,  which  services  had  familiarized  him  with  the  Texas  frontier, 
and  especially  fitted  him  for  the  duty  in  that  quarter. 

"  Bell  did  not  intimate  to  us  that  he  had  any  other  object  than  this  in  seeing  Colonel 
Luckey,  although  he  said  he  had  communicated  the  Woodward  conversation  to  General 
Babcock. 

"WASHINGTON,  Sunday,  January  30,  1876." 


Washington,  Jum*  7,  1876. 

Samuel  Rindskopf  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  Iu  Milwaukee. 
Q.  Did  you  reside  there  in  1 873-74-75  T — A.  I  did. 

q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  during  those  years  T — A.  Wholesale  liquor  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  or  high  wines  f— A.  I  was  inter- 
esi ed  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky. 
Q.  Running  a  distillery  ?— A.  Mo,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  you  manufacture  it  T — A.  Redistilled  high  wines  and  manufactured  whisky  ; 
red  is  tiller  and  rectifier. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  prosecuted  by  Government  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue-law 
in  1874  7 — A.  I  was  prosecuted  in  1874. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  prosecution  T — A.  I  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $5, MOO,  and  imprisoned  twenty-four  hours  ;  nominal  imprisonment. 

Q.  Was  the  sentence  carried  into  execution  ;  were  you  imprisoned  T — A.  I  was  nominally 
imprisoned  in  the  Park  Hotel,  at  Madison. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  fine  7 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  -  So  that  there  is  no  judgment  against  you  arising  out  of  that  transaction  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  prosecution  pending  in  the  courts  f — A.  I  think  it  was  pending  there 
from  the  latter  part  of  May  or  first  part  of  June,  1874,  until  the  end  of  December,  1874  ;  the 
trial  was  in  December,  1874. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  senatorial  election  in  Wisconsin,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Campbell  f — A.  I  guess  that  was  in  January,  1875. 

Q.  January  next  succeeding  the  termination  of  this  lawsuit  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  during  the  pendency  of  that  election,  you  had  any  understanding  or 
agreement  with  any  of  the  Government  officers  of  Wisconsin  that  that  suit  should  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  termination  of  the  senatorial  election,  and  if  Senator  Carpenter  should 
be  elected  Senator  that  the  suit  should  be  settled  or  compromised  by  the  Government  T — A. 
I,  at  that  time,  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  myself,  and  did  receive  the  nomination  in 
my  district  for  Congress.   I  was  anxious  to  get  the  case  continued. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  Did  you  have  an  understanding  with  any  Government  offi- 
cials during  the  pendency  of  this  election,  that  it  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  sena- 
torial election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  that  if  you  assisted  in  the  election  of  Senator  Carpenter,  and  the  contest  resulted 
in  his  election,  it  should  be  compromised  or  settled  f — A.  It  was  so  understood. 
■    Q.  Between  you  and  whom  was  that  understanding  7 — A.  With  the  revenue-agent  of  our 
district. 

Q.  What  was  bis  name  t — A.  Mr.  Conklin.  He  was  a  Government  officer,  inspector,  and 
having  control  of  all  the  distilling  and  rectifying  establishments  in  the  district.  He  was 
Government  detective  or  revenue-agent  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  State  what  the  arrangement  was  f — A.  Well,  it  wan  the  understanding  that  influence 
should  be  brought  to  bear,  and  conversation  was  held  frequently.  He  often  came  to  my 
bouse. 

Q.  State  the  full  circumstances,  and  if  you  can  give  the  words,  do  so. — A.  Well,  I  was 
anxious  to  get  the  case  continued,  and  he  promised  me  that  it  should  be,  and  that  the  lead- 
era  of  the  party  in  the  State  should  see  that  the  case  was  continued  and  afterward  com- 
promised at  Washington. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  for  the  continuance  of  the  case  on  their  part  T — A.  Well, 
they  did  not  ask  anything  particular  of  me.  They  pumped  me  and  found  that  I  was  a 
friend  of  Senator  Carpenter,  a  personal  friend,  and  at  that  time  I  believed  that  the  repub- 
lican legislature  would  be  elected,  and  they  knew  that  I  was  in  favor  of  Senator  Carpenter 
and  that  I  would  use  my  influence  in  his  favor  ;  they  made  pretty  certain  of  that  He 
aaked  me  if  that  was  my  candid  opinion  and  wish,  and  if  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  Senator 
Carpenter.  I  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  upon  that  they  promised  me  that  the  case  would  be  con- 
tinned  and  compromised  afterward. 

Q.  You  mean  Conklin  promised  yon  that  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  official  in  Wisconsin,  connected  with  the 
-revenue  or  otherwise,  except  Conklin  7— A.  I  may  have  had  with  the  other  revenue-officers, 
subordinate  officers,  and  no  doubt  had,  that  we  would  support  Mr.  Carpenter  for  United 
States  Senator. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  to  favor  you  if  you  favored  Senator  Carpenter  1— A.  They  would  be 
more  friendly  to  me  if  I  would. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding  on  your  part  and  on  theirs  T— A.  Well,  it  was  understood 
that  we  would  have  to  support  Senator  Carpenter,  and  they  would  aid  and  assist  me  in 
everything  that  I  wished ;  all  the  Government  officers  there. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others  7-  A.  Yes ;  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  think  it  was  J.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, I  recollect  often  spoke  about  it.  He  was  a  Government  inspector  and  ganger. 
There  was  a  Mr.  C.  Y.  G.  Moller. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  assessments  having  been  made  there  by  Government  officials 
upon  distillers,  store-keepers,  or  others  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  high  wines  7 — A.  I 
have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  been^myself  f 

Q.  No ;  do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any  assessments  having  been  made  by 
Government  officers  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  f — A.  Not  of  my 
own  knowledge,  except  what  I  have  heard  of,  but  I  knew  that  they  were  assessed. 

Q.  You  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  they  were  assessed  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  that  those  assessments  were  paid  or  that  money  was  paid  by 
distillers  or  others  to  Government  officers. — A.  I  think  it  was  paid.  I  have  not  seen  it  paid, 
bat  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  was  paid. 

H.  Mis.  186  10 
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Q.  Did  you  see  it  paid  by  the  store-keepers,  distillers,  and  others  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  see 
them  pay  it,  but  I  know  they  did  par  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Keyes.  of  Madison  f— A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  under  the  General  Government  in  IW4-1675  T — A.  Postmaster 
of  Madison,  Wis.    He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  whisky  matters  7— A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  None  whatever  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  telegrams  from  him  in  relation  to  these  things  f — A.  Yes  ;  I  think 
I  saw  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Nunemacher. 

Q.  What  was  his  business T — A.  He  has  the  largest  distillery  in  Milwaukee. 

S.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  7 
r.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question. 

By  Mr.  McMahon: 

Q.  Who  has  that  dispatch  now  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Nunemacher  received  it  at  the 
time  and  showed  it  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  it  purport  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Keyes  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  had  his  signature. 
Q.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunemacher  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Nunemacher  was  engaged  in  that  business  at  that  time  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  heaviest, 
perhaps,  in  the  West. 

Q.  Has  he  since  been  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  violation  of  the  revenue-laws  t — A.  He 
has  not  been  convicted,  but  he  has  been  prosecuted  aud  is  under  several  indictments.  He 
has  run  away. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  . 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  dispatch  T— A.  Some  time  in  January,  before  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875. 

Q.  Who  showed  it  to  you  f — A.  Mr.  Nunemacher  came  to  my  office  and  showed  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  show  it  to  you  for  T — A.  Well,  he  wanted  me  to  contribute  to  make  up 
certain  sums  of  money  that  Mr.  Keyes  demanded  of  him  in  that  dispatch  or  letter  ;  I  think  it 
was  a  dispatch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  collected  at  that  time,  if  any  wast— A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  How  soon  after  the  dispatch  was  received  did  you  see  it  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  probably 
the  same  or  the  next  day. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  How  came  you  to  know  that  t— A.  By  the  date  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Nunemacher  applying  to  you  to  get  your  contribution,  what  was  demanded' 
in  that  letter  7— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  with  Conklia  Was  it  understood  by  Conklin  and 
you  that  the  distilleries  there  were  running  in  violation  of  law  7— A.  No,  slf  >  I  never  had 
any  such  understanding  with  him,  for  I  did  not  run  a  distillery  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  specific  offense  that  yoo  were  charged  with  f — A.  For  burinr  some 
fifteen  barrels  of  illicit  whisky  in  Madison,  at  the  Middleton  distillery. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  Government  officials  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  store-keepers,  gaugers,  and  others,  at  any  time  7— A.  I  bad  not. 

Q.  Anything  with  regard  to  their  removal  T — A.  No,  sir,  I  had  not 

Q.  Had  you  eyer  any  conversations  with  Senator  Carpenter  in  regard  to  these  things  t— 
iA.  Removals  and  such  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Carpenter  your  attorney  in  this  prosecution  f — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  your.suit  7— A.  At  Madison ; 

Q.  Anything  in  regard  to  a  settlement  by  the  Government  7— A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  itf— A.  In  the  first  place  I  asked  him  to  assist  me  in  getting  the  case  continued, 
and  afterward  if  I  could  not  get  the  case  compromised  at  Washington.  He  told  me  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could  for  me.  I  went  and  saw  him  at  that  time  as  I  would  go  to  see 
any  other  representative  of  my  district. 

Q.  You  had  no  expectation  that  he  would  do  anything  outside  of  his  ordinary  duty  as  a 
Senator? — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary  I  asked  at  the  time  to  retain  his  partner,  Mr.  Murphy, 
as  one  of  my  attorneys,  and  he  would  not  be  retained ;  because  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  Senator 
he  refused  to  accept  the  retainer. 

Q.  There  is  a  rumor  floating  around  Wisconsin  that  money  was  paid  to  Senator  Carpenter 
to  procure  the  continuance  of  these  suits  f — A.  Well,  if  there  was  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.   I  know  he  didn't   There  was  nobody  ever  took  any  hand  in  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  bearing  upon  this  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  connection 
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of  the  Government  officials  in  Wisconsin  with  the  manufacture  of  whisky? — A.  Well,  I 
know  that  the  officials  in  general  in  the  revenue  office  assented  that  the  distillers  run  illicitly, 
and  pay  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  yourself,  or  is  it  mere  hearsay  7— A.  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  hearsay. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  it. — A.  I  myself  never  paid  a  cent  to  them,  but  I 
knew  pretty  well  that  they  all  did  receive  pay.  and  the  more  they  received  the  more  welcome 
it  was  to  them  :  and  I  am  also  convinced  that  no  distiller  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  could 
have  run  straight  if  he  had  wanted  to.   I  do  not  say  this  to  exculpate  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  ever  called  upon  to  pay  money  by  any  of  the  officials  T — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  establishment  being  assessed  7 — A.  I  know  that  my  establish* 
xnent  had  to  pay  Government  officials. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  7— A.  It  was  in  different  sums.  Some  $200  a  month,  some 
$150,  and  some  $100. 

Q.  What  was  that  paid  for  T — A.  When  we  bonght  the  high  wines,  and  received  them 
from  the  distiller,  they  had  to  be  dumped  and  the  stamps  erased  and  defaced,  and  by  not 
doing  so  they  received  so  much  per  barrel ;  we  paid  them  for  not  defacing  the  stamps,  and  the 
barrels  to  be  returned  to  the  distiller  and  refilled. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Ton  say  "we  paid?"— A.  Well,  I  never  paid  anything  in  my  life ;  the  firm  did.  I 
sever  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  I  had  the  name  of  being  the  head  man  of  the 
machine. 

Q.  State  to  what  officials  your  establishment  ever  paid  anything  for  that  consideration. — 
A.  They  often  changed  :  Mr.  Roddis,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Moller. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  paid  all  of  those,  or  some  of  them  ? — A.  All  of  those. 
Q.  What  amounts? — A.  Varying  from  $150  to  $300  a  month. 

Q.  How  much  in  the  aggregate  do  you  think  you  paid  for  services  of  that  kind  7— A. 
Between  $50,000  and  $75,000. 

Q.  You  mean  all  the  distillers  ?— A.  No  ;  I  mean  my  firm. 
Q.  Between  $50,000  and  $75,000?— A.  I  think  so;  no  less. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Into  what  account  on  your  books  were  those  sums  of  money  passed  7— -A  Expense- 
account,  but  we  generally  did  not  put  it  down  at  all ;  we  drew  it,  had  it  charged,  and  paid 
it  over. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  your  books,  cash-books  and  others,  the  amount  that  was  paid,  and 
have  you  arrived  at  that  from  yonr  books,  or  is  it  a  rough  estimate  ? — A.  That  is  a  rough  es- 
timate, but  it  is  not  put  any  too  high. 

Q.  That  is  the  amount  you  paid  those  officials  in  consideration  of  their  allowing  you  to 
nse  these  high  wines  in  violation  of  law  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Will  your  books  show  how  much  you  paid  each  of  these  officials?— -A.  No, sir;  they 
will  show  no  name.  They  will  show  the  expense-account,  but  it  won't  show  what  for ;  but 
these  parties  received  the  money,  and  it  will  be  rather  more  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  paid  to  each?— A.  Not  exactly  ;  no, 
air,  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

S.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  amount? — A.  Well,  I  think  I 
d  get  within  a  few  thousand  dollars,  within  $10,000  or  $15,000. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  by  checks 7— A.  No;  they  would  not  accept  checks,  only  some  of 
them.  They  wanted  ready  greenbacks.  These  officers  would  not  do  anything  except  they 
got  the  greenbacks  right  flat  down. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Over  what  length  of  time  did  that  extend  ?— A.  Probably  four  years ;  not  so  much  as 
that — probably  three  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  person  besides  those  you  have  named  7 — A  For  the  last  year 
there  has  been  so  much  trouble  that  I  have  neglected  names ;  there  may  be  some  others,  but 
those  that  I  have  named  I  am  certain  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  money  after  it  was  paid  to  them,  whether  it 
went  to  the  officers  above  them  or  went  to  any  particular  fond  for  any  particular  purpose? — 
A.  Well,  I  heard  the  officials  say  that  Of  course,  a  part  of  it,  probably  the  lion's  share,  they 
kept ;  but  they  were  assessed  by  Keyes  and  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  7— A.  Well,  I  know  that  they  often  grum- 
bled that  they  were  assessed  so  much. 
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Mr.  Caswell.  I  object  to  that ;  that  is  not  evidence. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 
Q.  These  different  parties  are  ail  in  Wisconsin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Conklin  any  money  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  have.  He  only  obtained 
payments  from  distillers,  not  rectifiers. 

Q.  With  reference  to  a  particular  transaction,  I  ask  you  did  your  establishment  ever  pay 
anything  to  himf — A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  never  received  anything  to  my  knowledge  from  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  the  custodian  of  any  money  that  had  been  collected  from  distillers  or 
rectifiers  or  anybody  connected  with  illicit  whisky ;  in  other  words,  did  you  ever  pay  Conk- 
lin any  money  not  from  your  own  contribution,  but  from  others  T — A.  No,  sir,  I  never 
have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  in  your  possession  deposited  with  you  for  that  purpose  t— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  transaction  with  anybody  in  regard  to  any  money  that  was 
expected  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Keyes  ? — A.  I  never  bave. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  bave  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Keyes  in  regard  to  your  suit  f — A.  I 
think  I  bad  once  or  twice  in  Madison,  at  the  Park  Hotel,  right  in  the  office. 

Q.  Anything  in  regard  to  its  final  disposition,  or  that  he  would  favor  you,  before  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Carpenter  ;  he  always 
seemed  to  favoi  me  before  my  suit  was  brought  on.  I  came  to  Madison  very  often — every  five 
or  six  weeks — and  I  have  often  met  Mr.  Keyes  and  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  of  the  final  disposition  of  your  suit  ever  talked  of  between  you  and 
Mr.  Keyes  T — A.  No,  sir ;  he  would  dodge  me  every  time  he  met  me. 

6.  What  were  your  politics  at  that  time  T — A.  A  democrat.  I  could  have  proved  an  alibi 
in  that  case  in  Madison  when  I  was  prosecuted,  but  my  lawyers  told  me  it  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  there  was  no  case  against  me. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  How  many  of  these  officials  were  receiving  any  part  of  these  $50,000  or  $75,000  T  You 
have  named  tour;  can  you  think  of  any  others  T — A.  I  was  thinking  of  some  others  ;  but 
I  cannot  remember  the  names  just  now. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  T — A.  The  gangers,  the  dumpers,  and  inspectors. 

Q.  These  men  that  you  have  mentioned  were  gangers,  dumpers,  and  inspectors  I— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  that  any  of  this  money  went  into  Senator  Carpenter's  or 
Mr.  Keyes's  hands  t — A.  Well,  l  have  never  seen  these  men  pay  any  money  to  them. 
Q.  I  ask  for  your  own  knowledge. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  talked  with  Mr.  Keyes  about  the  final  disposition  of  your  trial  ?— A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  He  always  seemed  to  avoid  you  if  you  attempted  to  talk  with  him  about  it  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  did  he  promise  you  anything  more  than  his 
friendly  assistance  T — A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  as  a  friend. 

Q .  What  was  the  substance  of  his  promise  to  you  T—  A.  I  asked  Mr.  Carpenter  and  re- 
quested him  

Q.  He  made  no  improper  promises  to  yon  that  would  be  a  violation  of  his  duty  in  his 
position  in  Congress  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  the  least. 

Q.  Did  Mr. Keyes  make  anything  of  the  kind  to  you'— A.  No, sir;  but  he  sent  word 
through  Mr.  Conklin. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Conklin  told  you,  I  suppose  ?— A.  We  looked  upon  Mr.  Conklin  as  the  agent 
of  Keyes. 

Q.  What  reason  bad  you  for  doing  that  T — A.  In  the  first  place,  we  believed  him  to  be 
the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Keyes,  and  I  believe  there  were  not  five  thousand  people  in  the  city 
that  did  not  believe  the  same  thing ;  we  always  thought  he  was. 

Q.  You  have  learned  since  that  he  was  not,  I  suppose  f — A.  Well,  only  a  few  newspaper 
reports.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

Q.  These  men  that  you  have  named  gangers  and  dumpers  have  all  been  indicted  and 
convicted  T — A.  They  have  been  indicted,  and  some  of  them  huve  been  convicted,  and  some 
of  them  have  plead  guilty. 

Q.  They  all  paid  fines  and  took  their  punishments  T— A.  No, sir;  they  have  not  paid  any 
fines  to  my  knowledge  yet.   One  of  the  indictments  was  molted. 

Q.  What  was  the  indictment  that  was  quashed  f — A.  For  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  was  nolle  proe$ed,  on  the  account  of  their  giving  evidence. 

Q  All  these  parties  have  been  indicted  in  the  courts  I—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  yourself  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  convicted  again  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  plead  guilty. 
Q.  And  yon  stand  awaiting  sentence  T — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  You  made  some  general  remarks  to  the  effect  that  money  was  raised  for  political  pur- 
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poses ;  do  70a  claim  to  give  testimony  of  your  own  knowledge  that  money  was  raised  for 
political  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1874 1— A.  By  whom  T 

Q.  Anybody  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  used  it  for.  The  gangers  and  those  persons 
claimed  that  they  were  assessed  to  help  pay  the  campaign  expenses. 

Q.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  know  what  it  was  used  for  by  any  parties  in  the  fall  of  1874 7 
— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  paying  money  to  officials  you  mean  no  others  than  those  you 
have  named,  except  some  dumpers  !— A.  Some  dumpers  and  gangers  that  I  cannot  think  of 
their  names. 

Q.  You  do  not  intend  to  include  Mr.  Carpenter  nor  Mr.  Keyes  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
Q.  Nor  Mr.  Conklin  ?— A.  Nor  Mr.  Conklin. 

Q.  You  speak  of  an  understanding  with  some  one  that  your  Middleton  distillery  suit 
should  be  settled  or  compromised ;  was  that  understanding  with  any  other  person  than  Conk- 
lin f — A.  It  was  with  Mr.  Conklin  three  or  four  times.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  with  anybody  else,  because  we  looked  upon  him  as  the  head  man.  It  was  with 
no  one  else. 

Q.  What  promise  did  he  make  you  T — A.  He  wanted  me  to  compromise  it  several  times, 
and  he  thought  he  could,  but  I  flatly  refused  to  compromise  the  matter.  He  said  it  could  be 
done  as  easily  afterward,  but  I  always  refused  to  compromise. 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  the  usage  in  the  city  that  the  cases  were  compromised  T — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  had  been  through  the  State  and  the  United  States. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Conklin  was  only  acting  as  they  had  always  done  in  such  case — when  dis- 
tilleries were  seized  they  had  always  compromised  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  recommended  a 
compromise  to  the  Government. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Conklin  talked  to  you  about  supporting  Senator  Carpenter  he  then  inti- 
mated to  you  you  would  be  favored  by  Mr.  Carpenter  if  he  was  elected  T — A.  Yes  ;  he  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Carpenter  ever  gave  him  any  such  authority  T— A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't  believe  that  Mr.  Carpenter  would  have  given  him  any  such  authority,  because  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  You  think  this  was  on  Conkliu's  own  motion  ? — A.  No  ;  I  think  he  received  that  in- 
struction from  Mr.  Keyes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Carpenter  gave  him  any  authority  T — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  that  anybody  did  ?— A.  No,  sir :  I  do  not. 
Q.  Conklin  was  subsequently  indicted,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  convicted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Why  T — A.  He  has  not  been  tried  yet. 

Q.  Why? — A.  That  I  only  know  from  the  newspapers.    He  went  to  Canada. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  The  fact  is  he  received  immunity  from  the  Government  t— A.  He  received  immunity 
from  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  He  paid  his  $3,000  bail,  didn't  he  ?— A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Conklin  knew  that  the  distilleries  were  running  crooked  at  the 
time  you  had  that  conversation  with  him  ?— A.  I  think  he  did.  He  received  pay  for  know- 
ing it. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1873,  the  fame  distilleries  were  largely  assessed  for  political  purposes, 
were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  party  were  the  funds  contributed  to  aid  that  fall  ? — A.  The  funds,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, all  went  to  the  republican  party. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1873  ? — A.  Yes ;  through  those  years. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  head  of  that  organization  controlling  the  distillers'  fund  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  was  never  at  the  head  nor  in  with  them ;  the  Rindskopfs  were  excluded. 

Q.  There  was  a  fund  raised  to  help  Governor  Taylor's  election  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  not  from 
the  whisky-men.  They  opposed  it.  I  was  the  bead  man  of  that  other  organization,  but 
that  was  another  association  ;  it  was  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberties  ;  they  were  not 
the  whisky-men. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  your  company  that  you  were  at  the  head  of  raise  ? — A.  It  raised 
different  sums  of  money,  large  Bums.  We  made  members,  and  each  of  the  members  paid  a 
dollar  a  month.  We  had  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  the  sums  they  paid  monthly  we 
retained  attorneys  throughout  the  State  to  fight  the  temperance  law. 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  you  now  about  what  was  used  in  the  political  campaign  of  1873  ?— 
A.  That  was  money  that  we  had  left  from  those  collections ;  we  used  it  in  the  campaign  to 
defeat  Mr.  Washburn  and  aid  Mr.  Taylor. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  money  was  there  that  was  used  In  that  way  ? — A.  I  know  that  we 
ran  considerably  short,  and  I  made  up  the  balance,  with  another  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cate.  This  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  resolution,  unless  the  raising  of  this  money 
for  political  purposes  was  connected  with  the  whisky  frauds.  What  the  public  understand 
as  the  "  whisky  ring  "  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  elections  of  1873. 
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By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  How  much  money  was  used  by  the  society  of  which  you  were  the  head  to  aid  m  the 
election  of  Governor  Taylor  in  the  fall  of  1873  T 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Before  answering  that  qnestion  give  the  name  of  the  society  to  which  it  refers  f— A. 
was  president  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Personal  Liberties,"  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  Qraham  liquor  law  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Had  it  any  connection  with  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  T — A.  It  had  no  connec- 
tion at  all  with  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Or  with  the  society  or  body  known  as  the  "  whisky  ring  ?"— A.  No,  sir. 

(The  last  question  asked  by  Mr.  Caswell  was  excluded.) 

Q.  Your  society  supported  Governor  Taylor  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  democratic  nominee  for  governor f— A.  No,  sir;  he  was  the  reform 
nominee. 

Q.  The  democratic  was  known  as  the  reform  nomination  that  year  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  they  make  separate  nominations  ?— A.  No,  sir.   The  democrats  nominated  Mr. 
Taylor  because  they  wanted  him  elected. 
Q.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  democrat  T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  he  was  a  war  democrat. 
Q.  And  he  was  renominated  by  the  democratic  party  proper  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  independent  reform  party? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  The  party  of  that  name  succeeded  the  regular  democratic  party  in  Wisconsin  7— A. 
Some  of  them  have ;  some  have  not 

Q.  There  were  but  two  parties  in  the  State,  one  the  republican,  and  the  other  the  re- 
form party  T— A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  the  independent  reform  and  the  democratic  party. 

By  Mr.  Glover. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Taylor  nominated  by  two  separate  conventions  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  by  one,  bo* 
the  reformers  and  democrats  united  and  nominated  him. 

Q.  Governor  Tavlor  was  elected  that  fall  by  15,000  majority  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  that  the  State  had  been  largely  republican  f — A.  It  wo*. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  organization  in  Milwaukee  caused  his  election 
by  this  large  majority  7 — A.  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  was  the  main  cause  7— A.  Well,  I  ilo  not  know.  The  people 
of  the  State  may  have  come  to  their  senses  without  that,  but  I  think  that  organization  had 
considerable  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  And  there  was  less  difference  in  the  vote  in  Milwaukee  than  there  was  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  State  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  wonderful  changes. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that  these  illicit  distillers  did,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  contribute  to 
the  republican  fund  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  asked  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  want  what  you  know  7 — A.  I  can  only  state  from  what  the  gentlemen  told  me,  and 
what  the  officers  told  me. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  money  was  raised  by  what  you  call  the  whisky  ring  in  the 
fall  of  1873,  to  help  the  republicans,  you  only  have  it  as  hearsay  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  knowledge  t— A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  You  were  approached  at  one  time  on  the  subject  7— A.  I  was  approached  to  contribute 
as  a  rectifier. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 
Q.  But  you  did  not  f— A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  you  at  anytime  hand  Mr.  Conklin  a  package  for  carriage,  you  and  Keyes  and 
Conklin  being  present  together,  alone  T — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  these  Government  officials  that  their  assessments  took  all  the  pro- 
fits of  your  establishment,  and  threaten  to  shut  down  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  would  do  if  you  shut  down  t— A.  Well,  that  they  wanted  so 
much  or  they  would  not  do  the  work  ;«they  would  keep  on  assessing. 

Q.  Did  they  threaten  to  prosecute  you  if  you  stopped  running  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
said  so,  and  I  think  they  would. 
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Q.  They  did  some  months  take  all  the  profits?— A.  Well,  in  general,  the  Government 
took  three-fourths  of  the  profits  any  way,  by  assessment,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q  These  Government  officials  you  refer  to  now  are  the  same  that  you  have  referred  to  T — 
A.  Yes;  these  and  others.   These  were  especially  in  my  house,  that  I  know  of  positively. 
Q.  "These  and  others;"  what  others f — A.  I  cannot  think  of  the  names  of  the  others. 
Q.  They  were  all  gangers  and  dampers T — A.  Yes, sir;  and  inspectors. 
Q.  All  of  whom  have  been  prosecuted  since  T— A.  I  think  they  have  all  been  prosecuted. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  About  what  amount  of  the  revenue  from  your  establishment  did  the  Government  get  T — 
A.  We  paid  annually  a  wholesale  license  and  retail  license  amounting  to  $325,  and  we  pay 
to  the  Government  only  ten  cents  for  every  stamp,  whether  for  a  large  or  small  package ; 
but  the  difference  was  that  the  goods  were  not  dumped. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  goods  dumped  did  you  pay  on.t — A.  The  Govern- 
ment received  about  60  per  cent,  pay  from  what  we  dumped,  and  of  the  40  per  cent,  left 
the  Government  officials  got  at  least  10  per  cent  To  show  you — I  came  in  one  day  and 
saw  twenty  barrels  of  high  wines  there,  and  Fitzgerald,  the  dumper,  and  my  brother  quar- 
reling. I  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter  f"  My  brother  told  me  that  Fitzgerald  wanted  $6  a 
barrel  for  dumping  it,  while  my  brother  only  offered  him  $5.  I  called  my  brother  aside,  and 
asked  bim  what  was  our  profit ;  he  said  our  profit  was  $6,  six  of  which  we  were  compelled  to 
pay  to  Fitzgerald,  the  damper,  or  else  he  would  not  do  the  work. 

Q.  All  of  which  was  unlawful  t— A.  Yes,  Bir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  him  to  the  district  attorney  or  the  marshal  at  once  T— A. 
That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  because  the  Government  officer  was  accustomed 
to  do  it  for  $5  in  general,  and  then  he  made  a  raise  of  $1. 

Q.  But  why  did  you  not  report  him  T — A.  There  is  where  the  profit  of  the  illicit  work 
comes  in  to  the  rectifier.  That  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer.  I  knew  that  we  were 
liable  to  arrest,  and  we  could  not  go  and  inform  on  him,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  comply 
with  this  demand. 

Q.  Fitzgerald  was  indicted  with  the  rest,  was  he  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  received  immu- 
nity, &c. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1876. 

Leopold  Wirth  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cate: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  1874?— A.  Milwaukee. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  1872,  1873,, 1874,  and  1875  f— A.  I  usel  to  manu- 
facture whisky. 

Q.  Were  you  a  distiller  T— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  used  to  run  the  Spring  street  distillery,  and  then 
I  built  what  they  called  the  Menomonee  distillery  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  How  much  used  you  to  pay  the  Government  a  month  T — A.  I  used  to  pay  them  from 
$45,000  to  |50,000  a  month  tax. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  E.  W.  Keyes,  of  Madison  1 — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  him  in  1873  and  1874  T — A.  No,  Bir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  his  acquaintance  first?— A.  In  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  know  8.  J.  Conklin  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  ?— A.  He  used  to  be  a  revenue  aeent  to  look  over  all  the  dis- 
tillers manufacturing,  and  to  look  over  the  whole  process  generally. 
Q.  Were  you  running  your  distillery  in  1874  and  1875  in  violation  of  law  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  been  indicted  for  it  ? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have. 
Q.  What  were  the  proceedings  in  court  against  you? — A.  I  plead  guilty. 
Q.  Has  a  fine  been  assessed  against  yon  ? — A.  Not  yet. 
Q.  Yon  are  awaiting  sentence  T — A.  Awaiting  the  sentence. 

Q  State  whether  at  the  time  you  were  running  your  distillery  in  violation  of  law,  it  was 
a  general  thing  in  Milwaukee  ? — A.  It  was  general  all  over  the  country,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  any  other  revenue  officers  in  Milwaukee  besides  Conklin  T 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  August  Weishardt,  deputy  collector,  and  with  all  the  gaugera,  Fitzgerald, 
Griffiths,  Moeller,  Taft,  and  Roddis,  and  Mr.  Hovey  a  store-keeper,  and  Bemis,  and  other 
store-keepers. , 

Q.  Were  you  on  intimate  terms  with  any  of  those  officers  ?— A.  I  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  all  of  them. 

Q.  Was  it  known  to  them  that  you  were  running  your  distillery  in  violation  of  law  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  While  such  was  the  practice  did  you  pay  any  money  to  Government  officers,  or  to 
other  persons  to  be  paid  to  them,  for  any  purpose  having  connection  with  your  running 
your  distillery  in  violation  of  law  ? — A.  I  guess  I  paid  money  to  every  Government  officer 
except  Hovey. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  pay  them  money  ? — A,  I  paid  it  to  the  United  State*  officers 
for  keeping  quiet,  and  letting  us  work  the  way  it  was — hush-money,  and  for  political  mat- 
tern  also. 

Q.  State  whether  you  collected  any  money  from  any  other  distillers,  and  from  store-keepers 

f augers,  and  others,  and  paid  it  to  any  person. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  Taft,  Roddis,  Griffiths, 
itzgerald.and  other  store-keepers  and  gangers,  for  political  and  electioneering  purposes. 
Q.  Did  you  collect  money  from  any  other  distillers  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  Henry  Schein- 
feld,  Thomas  O'Neil,  and  Charley  Gran,  and  Bagenthal. 

Q.  Did  they  know  for  what  purpose  that  money  was  collected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  generally 
told  them  what  I  wanted  money  for. 
Q.  You  were  acquainted  with  Conklin,  you  say  T — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  money  and  pay  it  over  to  him  for  any  purpose  t— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  was  money  collected  for  him,  but  I  did  not  pay  it  to  him  myself. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  1675  did  you  become  acquainted  with  E.  W.  Keyes,  of  Madison  T — A. 
The  first  introduction  I  got  to  him  was  on  January  25  or  26,  in  the  Park  Hotel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  this  money  that  was  collected  from  distillers,  gangers,  and  others 
being  paid  to  Keyes  ?— A.  About  the  2*Jd  or  23d,  Conklin  came  back  from  Madison,  and  said 
to  me  and  Herman  Nunemacher,  "  We  have  got  to  have  some  money."  Nunemacber  and 
I  built  the  Menomonee  together.  Mr.  Conklin  said  they  must  have  some  money  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  to  be  re-elected,  and  he  said  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  buy  a  stock  of  tbe  Sentinel.  I  said  I  did  not  want  to  invest  any  money 
in  the  Sentinel,  and  Nunemacher  said  he  would  not  do  it  unless  he  had  the  controlling 
s'ock.  Conklin  said,  "  We  must  get  money  anyhow  for  the  running  of  this  machine ;  Mr. 
Keyes  needs  some  money  for  political  affairs." 

(Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  witness  stating  what  Conklin  said.) 

By  Mr.  C ate  : 

Q.  After  Conklin  told  you  all  this,  what  did  you  dot— A.  We  went  around  collecting— I 
and  Herman  Nunemacher ;  we  collected  from  distillers  and  United  States  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  from  any  other  persons  except  those  connected  with  the  whisky  busi- 
ness f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  collected  from  gangers,  store-keepers,  and  distillers. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  parties  from  whom  you  collected  this  money  the  reason  for  collecting 
it  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  7 — A.  Nunemacher  and  I  went  around  to  some  parties 
and  said  that  we  needed  some  money  in  this  election  affair  for  Mr.  Keyes,  in  order  to  have 
Senator  Carpenter  re-elected  ;  so  some  gave  us  $50  and  some  $100  and  so  on,  and  we  col- 
lected $1,500.  We  took  that  money — myself  and  Nunemacher — and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Conk- 
lin in  an  envelope.  Conklin  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  give  it  to  Keyes  myself.  I  said, 
"No;  you  can  do  it;  I  don't  want  to  give  it  him  myself,  because  I  ain't  acquainted  with 
him."  So  I  gave  the  money  to  Conklin,  and  he  walked  along,  and  I  saw  him  giving  the  en- 
velope to  Keyes ;  and  about  ten  minutes  afterward  Conklin  and  Mr.  Keyes  came  out,  and 
Conklin  gave  Keyes  an  introduction  to- Nunemacher  and  myself.  Said  he,  "Mr.  Keyes, 
these  are  the  gentlemen  that  collected  that  $1,500  that  I  gave  you."  I  excused  myself  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Keyes,  that  is  all  we  could  collect  at  present,  because  we  were  in  a  hurry. 
Conklin  hurried  us  up  so,  but  if  there  is  any  more  needed,  we  will  get  some  more  money." 
Mr.  Keyes  said,  "  That  will  do ;  I  will  let  you  know  if  we  want  any  more," 

Q.  What  did  you  give  that  money  to  Keyes  for  T — A.  Electioneering  purposes. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  interested  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Carpenter  f  —  A.  Well,  we  thought 
Senator  Carpenter  ought  to  be  re-elected,  because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  we  wanted  to 
*    see  him  in  again. 

Q.  Was  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  gave  that  money  that  you  expected  Keyes  would 
stand  between  you  and  the  Government  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  that. 

Q.  What  motive  actuated  you  t — A.  Well,  we  all  felt  kind  of  warmly  toward  Senator 
Carpenter,  and  we  thought  he  ought  to  be  elected  for  general  purposes  all  around,  because 
he  was  a  man  from  Milwaukee  ;  aud  another  thing,  he  would  not  do  any  harm  to  a  certain 
extent 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  when  you  nay  that  "  he  would  not  do  any  harm  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent f" — A.  I  think  he  would  hold  a  hand  over  us  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Was  not  this  the  reason  that  governed  the  distillers  in  raising  that  money :  the  expecta- 
tion that  if  they  did  assist  in  Carpenter's  election,  he  and  tbe  Government  officials  would 
favor  them  ?— A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  as  a  fact. 

Q.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  paid  tbe  money  T — A.  It  was  a  feeling  that 
we  thought  our  officers  would  be  in  a  better  condition  if  Mr.  Carpenter  was  re-elected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Conklin  knew  at  that  time  that  you  were  running  your  distilleries 
in  violation  of  law  T — A.  I  guess  he  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Keyes  about  it  afterward  T— A.  After  the  seizure, 
n  the  latter  ptrt  of  May  or  the  early  part  of  June,  I  met  Mr.  Keyes  at  tbe  depot,  and  I 
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said,  "  Mr.  Keyes,  now  is  the  time  to  pull  off  your  coat  and  assist  as,  because  we  are  in 
trouble,  and  you  must  try  to  do  all  you  can  for  us."  He  said,  "  Let  this  thing  blow  over, 
and  then  we  will  see." 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Eeyes  for  assistance  T— A.  I  met  him  accidentally  at  the 
depot. 

Q.  You  met  a  good  many  men  accidentally  at  the  depot.  Did  your  asking  him  for  assist- 
ance have  any  reference  to  your  having  paid  him  money  7 — A.  Well,  I  thought  he  ought  to 
assist  us. 

Q.  You  thought  bo  was  under  some  obligation  to  you  on  account  of  what  you  had  done  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  paid  the  money,  was  it  not  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  favor 
you  if  you  needed  assistance  ? — A.  It  was,  in  my  mind  ;  but  we  had  no  conversation 
about  it 

Q.  But  when  you  raised  that  money  for  them,  it  was  with  the  expectation  on  your  part 
that  if  you  get  into  difficulty  they  would  favor  you  7 — A.  Yes ;  we  expected  that. 

Q.  You  applied  to  Keyes  after  the  seizure  had  been  made,  and  said  to  him  in  substance, 
"  Now  we  are  seized,  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  help  ua,"  and  his  reply  was,  M  Let  this  flurry 
blow  over,  and  then  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  T  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  instrumental  in  collecting  any  sum  of  money  for  such  purposes, 
aside  from  that  $1,500? — A.  Well,  we  used  to  collect  money  now  and  then  for  delegates  and 
for  electioneering  purposes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  dispatches  being  sent  out  from  Keyes  for  money  at  any 
other  time  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  money  being  paid  to  him  at  the  new  hall  on  an  occasion  when 
Griffiths  was  present  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  F.  W.  Payne  T— A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  office  did  be  hold  in  the  revenue  service  at  any  timo ;  was  not  he  a  ganger  T — A. 
He  is  now  deputy  collector ;  he  was  at  one  time  store- keeper  at  the  Killikinick  distillery. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  receiving  any  money  from  any  person  at  any  time  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  borrowing  a  large  sum  of  money  of  some  distiller  at  one  time  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  kndw  of  his  making  any  assessments  on  anybody  f — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Didyou  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  revenue  matters  f— A.  We 
have  bad  lots  of  conversations  now  and  then. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  his  having  received  anv  money  from  any  store-keepers,  gangers, 
or  others  I— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  the  business  that  you  were  doing  ? — A.  No  ;  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  him  when  I  was  running. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  he  knew  that  the  distillers  and  others  were  making  crooked  whisky  T— 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  in  regard  to  it  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  bad  no  conversation  with  him  whatever  in  regard  to  crooked  matters  7 — A.  Only 
joking,  like  everybody  does. 

Q.  Did  be  ever  approach  you  on  the  subject  of  what  you  were  doing  there  T — A.  No,  sir ; 
we  had  approaching  enough.  He  was  a  now  hand,  not  initiated ;  we  didn't  want  to  initiate 
any  more. 

Q.  You  say  your  legitimate  dues  to  the  Government  amounted  to  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  a  month  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  in  the  way  of  crooked  assessments  to  officers  and  others  7 — 
A.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  was.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  explanation  of  this  whisky 
business,  that  seems  so  strange  to  some  gentlemen.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government 
books  a  little  from  the  distiller  in  the  measurement;  then  the  distillers  try  to  get  even  with 
the  Government— they  have  not  got  anything  for  themselves  yet ;  then  the  officers  want  to 
get  something  for  themselves,  and  then  the  politicians  want  to  get  something  to  grease  the 
wheels ;  and  so  you  have  to  do  so  much  fraudulent  business.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants 
to  make  $25,000  a  year  out  of  a  million  dollars,  he  has  got  to  steal  $75,000  and  keep  $25,000, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  officials  and  politicians,  and  to  the  Government  on  incorrect  measure- 
ments. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  paid  75  per  cent,  of  your  profits  to  the  Government 
officials  and  others  7 — A.  Not  exactly ;  because  there  is  wastage,  &c.,  and  you  have  got  to 
make  it  up. 

Q .  About  what  per  cent,  did  you  pay  out  to  these  officials  as  hush-money  7 — A.  Some- 
times $200,  sometimes  $500 ;  once  in  a  while  we  would  be  black-mailed  out  of  $1,000,  and 
once  in  a  while  we  would  be  black-mailed  out  of  $5,000.  I  didn't  keep  any  account ;  I  just 
made  a  rough  calculation,  but  I  think  you  have  got  to  steal  $75,000  to  make  $25,000. 

Q.  The  officers  get  more  than  the  owners  of  the  distilleries  T — A.  Well,  thoy  have  got  to 
make  more  pieces  of  it 
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By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Did  you  save  half  your  profits,  or  did  more  than  half  go  for  these  assessments  t— A 
Once  in  a  while  we  got  a  big  assessment  from  the  Department  here  in  Washington,  and  we 
did  not  know  what  it  was  for;  sometimes  it  would  be  $1,000, and  sometimes  $1,500. 

Q.  In  what  shape  did  it  come  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  find  out.  Every  dis- 
tiller knows  that  he  has  got  to  give  the  Government  a  certain  proportion  to  the  bushel,  and 
we  were  sharp  enongh  not  to  steal  where  the  Government  could  find  out  that  we  were  steal- 
ing, but  nevertheless  the  assessments  came  from  headquarters  now  and  then  for  $500  or 
$1,000. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  came  from  headquarters  t— A.  Because  they  were  col- 
lected through  the  collector. 

By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  They  claimed  that  you  didn't  make  whisky  enough  out  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grain, 
and  they  assessed  you.  Is  that  it? — A.  Yes.  We  thought  we  did  make  enough,  but  never- 
theless the  assessments  came  along. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Those  were  only  regular  business  revenue  assessments,  going  iuto  the  regular  ac- 
counts ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  show  from  your  books  that,  according  to  the  Government  requirement 
of  a  certain  amount  of  high-wines  from  a  certain  amount  of  material,  you  rendered  the 
Government  what  the  regulations  required,  and  yet  that  they  afterward  assessed  you  ?— A.  I 
think  we  can.   The  Government  have  got  the  books  in  their  hands. 

By  Mr.  Cate  :  v 

Q.  Who  made  those  assessments  ? — A.  They  are  collected  through  the  collector.  I  guess 
Mr.  Pratt  himself  makes  them. 

Q.  But  he  makes  them  on  information ;  who  gives  him  that  information  ?— A.  He  is  in- 
formed by  the  papers  that  come  down — the  monthly  reports. 

Q.  The  store-keeper  or  ganger  makes  a  report  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  assessments  were  made  from  those  reports  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  at  the  time  the  assessments  were  made  you  had  paid  the 
Government  enough  to  make  up  its  proper  dues  ? — A.  I  think  so.  1  think  there  are  wrong- 
ful asBCBiments  made;  they  may  not  be  wrong  altogether,  but  I  think  some  of  them  were 
wrong. 

Q.  You  think  you  paid  the  Government  all  that  was  due  them  from  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness you  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TLe  money  you  paid  the  Government  officers  was  other  money/  of  course? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  offices  did  those  men  hold  to  whom  you  paid  money  T— A.  Som9  revenue  agents, 
some  supervisors,  and  some  g augers. 

Q.  Who  was  the  supervisor  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  give  money  directly  to  Muan,  but  there 
was  money  paid  to  Munn. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  received  money  that  you  know? — A.  Well,  I  know  we  paid  it  toward 
Munn,  but  I  didn't  give  it  to  him  direct. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  to  Chicago  t— A.  I  was  ;  but  they  would  not  allow 
it  because  he  was  indicted  at  Milwaukee. 
Q.  He  was  indicted  there,  but  he  has  not  had  his  trial  f— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money  that  went  to  Munn?— A.  Nunemacher  gave  it  to 
Conklin  and  Conklin  gave  it  to  Munn. 

►  Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  supervisor ;  now  who  else  ?— A.  There  was  Valentine,  a  store- 
keeper, and  Ellis,  a  store-keeper,  and  Fitzgerald,  a  gauger,  Koddis,  a  ganger,  Taft,  a  ganger, 
Bemis,  a  store-keeper,  and  August  Weisehardt.   These  are  the  men  that  money  was  paid  to 
by  the  distillers  from  1873,  to  January,  1875. 
Q.  Have  those  men  all  been  indicted  at  Milwaukee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  At  the  time  this  $1,500  was  raised,  Senator  Carpenter  was  a  resident  of  Milwaukee 
and  was  running  for  the  Senate  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  all  felt  an  interest  in  him,  didn't  youT — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  he  was  a  citizen  and  an  able  man. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  think  that  he  knew  that  any  of  you  were  running  crooked ' 
—A.  Mr.  Carpenter  T 
Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know  what  Carpenter  thought. 
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Q.  But  you  had  no  reason  to  think,  had  yon,  that  he  knew  yon  were  engaged  in  illicit  dis- 
tilling at  the  time  this  money  was  raised  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Carpenter  knew  who  contributed  this  money  f 
— A.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  knows  anything  about  that  money  at  ell. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  contributors  or  that 
there  was  any  money  raised  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  didn't  speak  to  him  about  it.  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  all  personally  until  after  the  whisky  trials. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Keyes  knew  that  you  were  engaged  in  illicit  distilling  at  that 
time  f — A.  I  don't  know  if  he  knew.   I  didn't  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  it 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  acquainted  with  him  then  f — A.  I  got  acquainted  with  him 
that  day,  the  26th  of  January  I  guess  it  was.   He  knew  where  the  money  came  from. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  knew  each  one  that  contributed  T — A  I  think  I  put  a  list  of  the 
□ames  with  the  money ;  I  don't  swear  that  positively,  but  I  think  so. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  on  that  list  except  those  engaged  in  that  business  T — A.  No,  sir  ; 
only  distillers,  store-keepers,  and  gangers. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Keyes  at  the  time  this  money  was  paid  about  protect- 
ing you  if  you  got  into  trouble  t— A.  No,  Bir ;  we  never  had  any  conversation  about  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Keyes  to  aid  you  out  of  your 
difficulties  1 — A.  Not  through  his  mouth,  only  what  we  spoke  after  the  seizure. 

Q.  After  the  seizure  you  met  him  at  the  depot  and  had  some  conversation  with  him,  and 
he  said  what  1 — A.  He  said  to  "  wait  until  this  first  fire  is  over  or  until  this  blow  is  over,  and 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do." 

Q.  You  said  something  about  having  expected  help  if  Carpenter  was  elected  or  from 
Keyes ;  what  were  those  expectations  baaed  on  f— A.  Well,  so  far  as  money  matters  was 
concerned,  when  the  republican  delegates  were  elected  we  helped  to  elect  them  and  spent 
money  around  town  for  it. 

Q.  That  was  voluntary  on  your  part  ?— A.  Well,  it  was  through  the  officers,  the  store- 
keepers and  gaugers. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  assurance  of  protection  from  Keyes  or  Carpenter  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
any. 

Q.  Did  Keyes,  after  von  were  indicted,  try  to  get  you  out  of  it  in  auy  way  t— A.  I  don't 
know  that  he  did.  -I  didn't  speak  to  him  any  more.  I  don't  know  whether  he  made  any  effort 
either  way. 

By  Mr.  Glover  :  # 
Q.  Yon  said  that  from  time  to  time  the  Government  made  assessments  upon  you  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  record  of  those  assessments  T — A.  They  are  in  the  collector's  office. 
After  the  seizure,  we  destroyed  everything  and  lost  everything,  but  they  can  be  found  in  the 
collector's  office,  1  guess.   They  were  paid  there. 

Q.  When  you  go  home  will  you  go  through  the  collector's  office  and  send  an  abstract  of 
the  dates  and  the  amounts  of  those  assessments,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  made  t — A.  I  will  if  I  can. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  When  you  contributed  this  money  to  assist  in  Senator  Carpenter's  re-election,  your 
expectations  of  assistance,  if  you  got  into  trouble,  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
strong  influential  man,  and  you  thought  that  if  you  befriended  him  he  would  befriend  you, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  resident  of  your  own  city  you  wanted  to  see  him  re-elected, 
and  you  were  willing  to  contribute  money  for  that  purpose  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  this  money  was  to  be  used  for  ;  to  pay  hotel -bills  or  any 
other  purpose  f — A.  No ;  it  was  to  be  used  for  political  purposes.  I  don't  know  what  Keyes 
done  with  it ;  I  only  know  be  got  it. 

Q.  This  was  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  campaign  f— A.  Yes,  it  was  January  26, 
1875,  and  I  think  Mr.  Cameron  got  elected  early  in  February. 

Q.  Your  whole  expectations  of  assistance  if  you  got  into  trouble  were  based  upon  the 
idea  that  Carpenter  and  Keyes  were  strong,  influential  men,  and  that  they  might  or  would 
assist  you  if  you  needed  assistance,  and  not  upon  any  assurance  received  from  them  f — A. 
I  had  no  assurances,  but  I  expected  some  favor. 

Q.  And  I  ask  you  why  you  expected  it.  Was  it  not  from  the  fact  that  they  were  strong, 
influential  men  T — A.  The  fact  that  they  were  strong,  influential  men,  and  then  we  thought 
we  ought  to  have  some  benefit  by  working  for  the  party. 

Q.  You  thought  that  If  you  helped  them  they  would  help  you  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr. Cate: 

Q.  Didn't  Conklin  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that  if  you  did  pay  this  money  they  would 
help  yout— A.  Yes,  Conklin  did ;  but  they  did  not. 

Q.  And  then  when  the  Government  pounced  upon  you  and  you  applied  to  Keyes  for  as- 
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sistance,  be  said,  "  Let  this  flurry  blow  over  ?"—  A.  Yes ;  I  applied  to  Mr.  Kejes,  and  I  said 
to  the  rest  of  the  boys  we  ought  to  use  Keyes  uow  because  he  used  us. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  But  they  neither  assisted  you  nor  Conklin  when  you  got  into  trouble  t—  A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1876. 

Leopold  Wirth  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Question.  You  were  engaged  in  illicit  distilling  in  Milwaukee  in  1873  and  1874  7— 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoo  belong  to  the  society  of  which  Sam  Bindscbopf  was  president,  called  the 
Personal  Liberty  Association  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  contribute  to  its  fund  T — A.  I  did. 
Q.  In  what  year  7 — A.  I  think  in  1873. 
Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  T 

(Question  objected  to  by  Mr.  Cate.  The  committee  overruled  the  question  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  any  question  of  fraud  in  the  election  of  a  governor  or  other 
State  official,  unless  the  fraud  proposed  to  be  inquired  of  shall  involve  some  fraud  on  the 
revenue,  or  some  official  of  the  United  States  shall  be  involved  therein. ) 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  distillery  contribute  toward  a  fund,  to  be  used  for  the  election  of  the 
democratic  nominee  for  governor,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  in  Wisconsin  T 

[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Cate ;  objection  sustained  upon  ground  given  above.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  others  who  engaged  in  illicit  distilling  in  the  fall  of  1873,  in  Mil- 
waukee, contributing  toward  the  election  of  Governor  Taylor  7 

[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Cate ;  objection  sustained  upon  ground  given  above.] 


Washington,  Jnn*  9,  1876. 

David  Griffiths  sworn  and  examined.  v 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Question.  Where  did  you  reside  in  1 874  T — Answer.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  there  under  the  General  Government  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  f — A.  United  States  store-keeper. 

Q.  At  what  distillery  f — A.  I  was  at  several  distilleries  in  1874.  I  was  at  Xunemacber"*, 
Henry  Shaufield's,  and  Bergenthal's. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  store-keeper  f — A.  I  was  in  the  service  twice.  I  was  ap- 
pointed into  the  revenue  service  the  first  time  in  March,  1873.  I  afterward  resigned  that 
position,  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  mail  service.  I  resigned  that  and  accepted  the  same 
position  in  the  revenue  service  on  the  1st  of  June,  1874. 

Q.  Through  whose  influence  did  you  obtain  the  appointment,  or  through  whom  did  it 
come  7  I  refer  to  your  last  appointment. — A.  I  made  a  trade.  I  would  have  to  go  over  all 
the  facts  to  explain  it  fully.  It  was  through  Mr.  Erskine,  I  suppose ;  he  was  collector. 

Q.  Did  any  consideration  pass  between  you  and  any  other  person,  either  Erskine  or  any- 
body else,  for  that  appointment T — A.  No,  sir;  except  this  change  that  I  say  was  made. 
The  first  distillery  I  was  at  was  Nunemacher's ;  I  was  there  from  the  1st  of  June  until  the 
last  day  of  October. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  that  distillery,  did  you  contribute  auy  money  for  any  purpose  in 
Milwaukee  7 — A.  I  did  for  different  purposes. 

Q.  By  whom  were  such  assessments  made  upon  you  T— A.  They  were  made  by  different 
parties  there. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  I  paid  money  to  Mr.  Weizart,  who  was  the  deputy  collector.  I  paid 
money  in  the  Luddington  campaign. 
Q.  Was  that  a  State  affair  f — A.  He  was  running  for  Congress. 

Q.  I  desire  you  to  confine  your  answers  to  money  paid  to  officials  of  the  Government,  and 
to  nobody  else,  unless  it  was  for  some  purpose  connected  with  some  Government  official. — 
A.  I  paid  money  to  Weizart  and  to  Fitzgerald. 

Q.  What  offices  did  they  hold  7— A.  Weizart  was  defuty  collector  and  Fitzgerald  was 
ganger. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  assessments,  and  how  were  they  imposed  upon  yoo 
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A.  They  came  around  and  told  us  that  they  wanted  money  to  pay  so  and  so,  toward  the 
election  of  snch  and  such  a  man,  or  to  give  such  and  such  a  man  some  money. 

Q.  Was  there  a  uniform  assessment  upon  your  class  of  officers  and  upon  others ;  that  is, 
were  gaugers  assessed  so  much,  store-keepers  so  much,  and  distillers  so  much  7— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  when  they  came  what  the  storekeepers'  assessments  were  t— A. 
Generally  the  store-keepers'  assessments  were  $50. 

Q.  Were  they  of  frequent  occurrence  or  rare  7 — A.  They  came  quite  often — about  every 
month. 

By  Mr.  McMaiion  : 

Q.  Every  month  T— A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  often,  probably  once  a  month  or  once  in 
two  months. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  you  were  assessed  per  month  T — A.  1  could  tell  you  how  much 
I  paid  altogether  while  I  was  in  the  service.  The  last  time  I  was  only  in  the  service  about 
a  year  or  thirteen  months,  and  I  paid  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars. 

Q .  That  was  paid  in  the  uniform  way  for  electioneering  purposes,  as  you  understood  it  7 — 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  be  assessed,  and  why  did  they  come  to  you  for  money  ;  what  was 
your  understanding  of  it,  and  what  was  said  to  you  when  you  were  called  on  to  pay  money, 
as  a  reason  why  vou  were  assessed  7 — A.  I  was  a  Government  officer,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  1  was  one  of  the  crooked  officers.  Of  course  the  understanding  when  we  went  in  there 
waa  that  we  should  help  each  other.  That  is,  not  each  other,  but  to  contribute  money  to 
protect  us  in  any  shape  or  manner. 

Q.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  these  contributions  were  for  the  purpose  of  your  pro- 
tection T — A.  Certainly;  that  is  the  way  I  always  understood  it. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  by  you  that  these  contributions  and  payments  were  in  the  nature 
of  hush-money  to  the  Government  officers  T — A.  A  portion  was,  but  not  all. 

Q.  When  you  were  called  upon  to  pay  money,  what  was  said  to  you  as  to  the  use  that 
was  to  be  made  of  it,  by  those  Government  officials  and  officers  7— A.  I  generally  com- 
plained ;  our  regular  salary  was  only  $4  a  day.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  stand  it.  The 
answer  they  would  give  me  would  be,  "  It  is  for  your  own  interest,  and  your  own  protec- 
tion; suit  yourself." 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  at  the  time  of  these  assessments  to  whom  the  money  was  to  be 
paid  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  certain  times  I  was  told. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Herman  Nunemacher  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  in  December,  1874,  or  in  the  first  part  of  1875  T— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  business  was  he  engaged  in  T — A.  In  the  distilling  business. 

Q.  State  whether  he  himself  ever  called  upon  you  to  contribute  money  for  any  political 
purpose? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  with  you  when  he  called  upon  you  at  that  time  f — A.  At  one 
time  there  was. 

Q.  Whot-A.  Mr.  Wirth. 

Q.  8tate  what  conversation  passed  between  you  relative  to  the  money. 
[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Caswell.   Objection  overruled.] 

A.  I  paid  Mr.  Nunemacher  money  twice,  once  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wirth.  The  first 
time  he  came  to  me,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  in  town  and  that  he  wanted  money. 
The  second  time  he  came  was  with  Mr.  Wirth.    They  also  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  time  that  they  came  to  your  house,  601  Jackson  street.— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  designate  one  from  the  other.  The  first  time  that  Mr.  Nunemacher  spoke 
about  it,  and  asked  me  for  the  money,  he  said,  "  Eeyes  is  in  town  and  wants  money."  I 
said  to  him,  "This  is  setting  thin.  I  don't  want  to  pay  my  money  without  I  know  that  * 
those  parties  get  it."  The  reply  Mr.  Nunemacher  made  to  me  was,  "  Mr.  Keyes  is  stopping 
at  the  Newhall  House,  and  if  you  will  come  down  there  with  me  you  will  see  that  he  shall 
get  it."  I  went  down  with  him,  and  Mr.  Keyes  was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Nunemacher,  by  the 
way,  had  collected  from  several  other  parties,  and  had  the  list  of  names.  They  always  made 
ont  the  list  with  the  money,  so  that  the  parties  should  know  who  were  the  contributors. 
He  showed  me  the  money  in  bis  vest  pocket  before  he  went  up-stairs,  and  he  had  the  list 
with  it.  I  went  up  with  him  to  the  door  of  his  room.  Mr.  Keyes  came  to  the  door  and  in- 
vited him  in.  I  stepped  back ;  I  did  not  go  in.  He  was  in  there,  probably,  five  or  ten  minutes. 
When  he  went  in  lie  bad  the  money  in  his  vest-pocket,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
contributed.  When  he  came  out  I  searched  him,  and  the  money  was  not  there. 
By  Mr.  Leavenworth  : 

Q.  By  searching,  do  you  mean  that  you  simply  looked  at  him  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  looked  in 
bis  pockets.   I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  did  not  testify  whether  you  contributed  anything  yourself  at  that  timet— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did  pay  |50. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  now  certainly  whether  Wirth  was  along  that  time,  or  whether  it 
was  some  other  time  Wirth  was  with  you  7 — A.  I  think  it  was  the  last  time  I  contributed 
money  that  Wirth  was  along. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  mnch  the  aggregate  contributions  were  at  the  time  yon  gave  the 
$50  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  guess  or  estimate  it.  It  was  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  dollars ;  it  might  be  more  and  it  might  be  leas. 

•By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  What  time  do  you  locate  this  f — A.  It  was  either  December,  1874,  or  January,  1875. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  State  whether,  at  any  other  time,  say  in  February,  1875,  they  came  to  you  for  money. 
—  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Nunemacher  were  at  my  house  one  Sunday. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  T— A.  It  was  the  Sunday  before  Mat  Carpenter's  defeat. 

Q.  It  was  in  February,  then  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  came  up  there,  and  Mr.  Nunemacher 
showed  me  a  dispatch,  dated  Madison,  Wis.,  and  signed  by  E.  W.  Keyes;  that  I  remember 
very  well.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording  of  the  dispatch.  It  purported  to  come  from 
Keyes. 

Q.  What  was  done  f  — A.  The  dispatch  said  that  he  wanted  help,  and  they  showed  me  a 
list  of  parties,  and  they  had  been  around  to  see  who  had  paid  money.  I  told  Mr.  Nunemacher 
that  I  did  not  have  the  money  then,  but  if  they  would  come  down  to  8hanfield's  distil- 
lery, where  I  was  situated  at  that  time,  that  I  would  get  Mr.  Shanfield  to  give  them  a  check 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Nunemacher  asked  Wirth  if  that  was  all  right,  and  ne  said  yes.  Mr. 
Wirth  came  out  there  himself  and  got  the  check,  and  they  left  the  next  Monday  or  Tuesday 
for  Madison. 

Q.  What  was  said  at  the  time  the  money  was  paid,  as  to  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of 
it  f — A.  It  was  said  that  it  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Keyes. 
Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Keyes  7 
(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Caswell.   Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  told  Mr.  Nunemacher  at  the  time  that  I  thought  we  were  getting  bled  pretty  hard, 
and  that  this  thing  ought  to  let  up.  He  said,  "  We  are  all  doing  it  for  our  own  good  and  for 
our  own  protection."   That  was  the  reason  I  paid  it. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  The  question  is,  what  was  the  use  that  the  money  was  to  be  put  to ;  that  is,  what  ob- 
ject was  held  out  to  you  T — A.  I  uuderestand  that  it  was  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Keyea. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  For  what  purpose  T— A.  As  they  always  talked,  I  supposed  that  he  was  getting  his 
regular  

Q.  No ;  you  do  not  understand  me.   My  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  money  was  to 
be  used  for  political  purposes  in  M  at  Carpenter's  election . — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 
Q.  There  was  nothing  said  about  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  simply  paid  to  Keyes  to  be  used  in  his  discretion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  assigned  was  that  it  was  for  your  protection  f — A.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  two  instances  in  which  you  were  assessed  while  you  were  there  by 
any  persons  for  the  benefit  of  Keyes,  so  far  as  you  can  remember  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  money  at  any  other  time  to  anybody  for  political  purposes  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  generally  pay  as  often  as  once  a  month  to  somebody  f  — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  say  that  we  paid  regularly  once  a  month,  but  whenever  they  came  around  we 
always  paid. 

Q.  Then  these  are  not  the  only  instances  in  which  yon  did  pay  7 — A.  O,  no,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence,  was  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  until  you  got  tired  of  it,  and  said  that  it  was  coming  pretty  thick  7— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  Shanfield's  distillery  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  know  that  they  were  running  crooked  whisky  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  particular  duty  there  f — A.  I  was  the  general  overseer  of  the  distil- 
lery.   Nothing  can  be  done  there  unless  I  consent  to  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  Government  officers  in  Milwaukee  7 — A.  Yes,  sir; 
with  all  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  known  and  understood  among  those  Government  officers  that  these 
gentlemen  were  running  crooked  whisky  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  always  understood. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Conklin  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  von  know  whether  Conklin  knew  anything  of  these  things  or  notf— A.  Well,  I 
don't  see  how  be  could  help  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  Mr.  Wirth  and  Herman  Nunemacher  went  to  Mad- 
ison that  day,  within  a  day  or  two  after  you  paid  that  last  money  to  them,  or  not  f— A.  I 
know  they  did. 
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Q.  You  did  not  go  with  them  T — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Conklin  hold  f— A.  He  was  a  revenue  agent 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Some  time  ago,  in  answer  to  a  question,  you  said  something,  in  which  you  were  inter- 
rupted, to  the  effect  that  the  talk  was  that  Keyes  was  getting  his  regular — ,  and  there 
you  stopped. — A.  Among  us  crooked  boys,  as  we  were  called  down  there,  we  had  our  regu- 
1  ir  cash  every  month ;  and  as  it  was  generally  talked  of  there,  I  meant  just  the  same  thing 
of  bim ;  that  it  was  talked  that  way  ;  he  was  receiving  it. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Receiving  his  regular  proportion  t— A.  Yes,  air ;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 
Q.  Who  talked  this  7 — A.  It  was  generally  talked. 

Q.  That  will  not  do.  You  must  tell  who  talked  it. — A.  I  can  name  the  parties  who  were 
in  this  affair ;  they  all  talked  it. 

Q.  You  may.  Class  them,  if  you  please,  as  gangers,  or  storekeepers,  or  others,  if  they 
belonged  to  that  class. — A.  They  were  gaugers,  storekeepers,  distillers,  deputy  collectors,  &c. 

Q.  Did  Keyes  ever  talk  so  to  you  7 — A.  I  never  talked  to  Mr.  Keyes  about  the  subject. 

Q.  And  you  only  know  what  these  gaugers  and  storekeepers  talked  among  themselves  ? — 
A.  I  know  I  have  paid  money  to  go  to  that  source ;  that  is,  to  Mr.  Keyes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Keyes  money  7 — A.  I  never  paid  Keyes  money,  but  I  say  I  have 
paid  money  toward  that. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money  which  you  understood  went  to  him  t — A.  I  paid  it 
to  Mr.  Nunemacher  once,  and  once  to  Mr.  Wirth  and  Nunemacher. 

Q.  You  mean  the  times  you  have  spoken  about  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  when  you  made  payments  at  these  times  you  supposed  that  he  was 
getting  his  regular  installments  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  regular  installments  T— A.  I  just  explained  that  to  you. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  times  that  you  paid  money  to  go  into  his  hands  which  you  have 
named  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  that  I  have  a  recollection  of. 

Q.  Then  tha  two  times  which  you  have  detailed  were  the  only  times  that  you  ever  paid 
money  to  go  into  Keyes's  hands  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  time  was  in  December,  you  think  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  when  the  legislature  was  in  session  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  before  the  legislature 
was  in  session,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  collected  that  money  f — A.  Herman  Nunemacher. 

Q.  Did  Wirth  go  with  him  at  that  time  to  Madison 7— A.  That  was  given  to  Mr.  Keyes. 
<J .  How  do  you  know  that  7 — A.  I  have  just  explained  it. 
Q.  That  was  the  time  you  were  in  the  room  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  legislature  convened,  and  before  the  first  of  January  7 — A.  That 
I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  either  in  December,  1874,  or  January,  1875;  I  can- 
not swear  as  to  tbo  date. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q  Was  this  the  time  that  dispatch  was  sent  down  T— A.  It  was  sent  subsequently. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  say  that  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  raised  T— A.  I  should 
think  so,  more  or  less.   I  cannot  swear  exactly  as  to  the  amount. 

Q.  When  was  the  other  time 7— A.  It  was  the  Sunday  before  Mat.  Carpenter's  defeat. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  raise  that  time? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  was  raised. 
I  kuow  that  all  the  gaugers  and  the  store-keepers  except  one  

Q.  Keyes  was  in  there,  you  say  T— A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Did  they  raise  and  carry  it  to  Madison?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  meant  to  say  that  all  the  storekeepers,  gangers,  and  others  contributed ;  you  were 
broken  off  and  simply  left  off  the  word  '*  contributed  t"— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  contributed, 
and  the  distillers  also. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Wirth  was  present  the  first  time,  was  he  not  T — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  time  the  $1,500  was  contributed  7 — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  in  all  candor,  have  you  not  got  the  one  case  stretched  into  two  by  not 
recollecting  clearly  7 — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  I  know  that  I  went  up  with  Mr.  Nune- 
macher.  It  was  the  understanding  before  I  paid  him  the  money. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  there  was  any  collection  of  funds  made  at  all  before  the  legiala- 
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tore  convened  in  Milwaukee — I  mean  to  be  sent  to  Keyes  and  delivered  to  him?— A.  I 
know  it ;  I  know  that  I  paid  $50. 

Q.  Yon  paid  it  to  somebody,  you  say  7 — A.  I  paid  it  to  Mr.  Nunemacher. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  paid  it  over  to  Keyes  7 — A.  I  have  stated  already  that  I 
went  up  with  Mr.  Nunemacher ;  that  he  rapped  at  the  door ;  that  Mr.  Keyes  came  to  the 
door,  said  "Good  evening;  come  in,"  and  that  I  stepped  back. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  was  before  the  legislature  convened  f — A.  I  do  ;  but  I  could  not 
swear  to  it.    I  have  sworn  that  it  was  either  in  December  or  in  January. 

Q.  Who  helped  you  to  collect  that  money ;  did  Nunemacher  do  the  most  of  the  collecting  ?— 
A.  I  suppose  so ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  alone,  so  far  as  you  know  f— A.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Keyes  knew  that  these.distillers  were  running  crooked  at  that  time  t— 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  knew  it  t — A.  I  do  not  say  I  know  it,  but  I  think  he  did ;  that  is, 
I  cannot  swear  that  be  knew  it,  but  everybody  did  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not. 

Q.  You  say  the  only  reason  assigned  for  requiring  you  to  pay  money  was  that  it  was  for 
your  protection  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  pledge  or  assurance  T — A.  It  was  the  general  talk  among  the  men 
who  were  in  that  business,  the  officers,  distillers  and  rectifiers. 

Q.  You  were  not  distilling  whisky  yourself  f— A.  I  was  an  officer. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  protection  T — A.  I  was  in  it  just  as  much  as  the  distillers  were, 
and  the  rectifiers.   I  permitted  it 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  You  had  a  share  of  the  profits!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Why  should  anybody  assess  you  for  your  protection  7  I  can  see  how  you  might  assess 
the  distillers  for  their  protection,  but  I  cannot  see  how  anybody  could  assess  you.— A.  It 
was  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Keyes  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  this  thing  was  paid 
to  him  in  order  that  be  might  protect  us. 

By  Mr. Glover: 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  distillers  and  all  the  officers  connected  with  this  business  had  gone 
into  the  crooked  running  of  whisky  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  except  one. 

Q.  Consequently,  both  officers  and  distillers  needed  protection  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  one  man  who  was  not  crooked f— A.  His  name  was  Hovey.  In  fact, 
there  were  two.   There  was  one  man  named  Peter  Hugan. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  This  was  a  mutual  understanding,  then,  among  you  T— A.  It  was  generally  understood 
and  talked. 

By  Mr.  Glover: 

Q.  When  you  say  "  generally,"  do  you  mean  among  these  officers,  distillers,  and  recti- 
fiers T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  contributed  funds  when  you  were  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  going  to  Keyes,  except  twice  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  did  von  contribute  at  those  two  times  of  which  you  have  spoken  7 — A.  I 
just  told  you,  $50  each  time. 

Q.  You  have  heretofore  stated  that  you  contributed  in  all  $300  or  $400  7  Who  was  that 
paid  to?— A.  It  was  paid  to  various  parties. 

Q.  To  whom  T — A.  To  parties  not  connected  with  Keyes  or  Carpenter. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  assurance  of  protection  from  Keyes  or  Carpenter  yourself,  did  you  '— 
A.  Personally,  I  never  did. 

Q.  When  aid  you  first  become  acquainted  with  those  two  men,  Keyes  and  Carpenter  ?— 
A.  I  have  known  them  by  reputation  a  long  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  any  personal  acquaintance  with  them  ?— A.  I  could  not  tell  yon 
exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with  them  now  f — A.  I  have  been  introduced  to 
both  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  ago  7 — A.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Keyes  as  delegate  from  the  Ninth  ward 
of  Milwaukee  to  the  State  convention,  a  year  ago  this  last  July.  I  was  introduced  to  him 
in  Milwaukee  once  or  twice  before. 
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By  Mr.  McMahon  : 
Q.  You  were  a  delegate  for  the  republican  State  convention  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  State  what  year  it  was  that  yon  were  first  introduced,  and  also  state  the  date  of  your 
second  introduction. — A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  had  personal  acquaintance  with  him  before  one  year  ago  f — A.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him  now.  I  have  been  introduced  to 
him  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Can  you  not  state  the  first  time  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can.  It  must  have  been  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  the  last  time  was  when  f— A.  I  hare  said  that  it  was  at  the  State  convention  last 
July. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Carpenter  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  did  that  commence  ?— A.  I  have  also  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Carpenter  several 
times. 

Q.  State  when  your  personal  acquaintance  commenced  t— A.  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Cats: 

Q.  He  lived  at  Milwaukee  and  you  lived  at  Milwaukee ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  there,  and 
have  lived  there  since  I  was  a  boy. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  either  of  them  about  these  parties  running  crooked  I— A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  all  employed  counsel  and  might  have  spoken  about  the  matter. — 
A.  Mr.  Butler  was  my  counsel.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Keyes  at  Madison,  at  the  time  of  that 
convention.  That  is  the  only  time  that  I  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Keyes  on  the 
subject  of  crooked  whisky. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  seizure  of  the  distilleries  T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  were  many  rumors 
and  much  excitement  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  These  seizures  took  place  in  May  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  great  rumors  afloat  that 
we  were  going  to  be  indicted,  &c,  and  shoved  in  the  penitentiary  without  having  any 
trial. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Have  you  made  and  signed  the  statement  of  what  you  knew  about  this  matter  under 
investigation? — A.  I  have. 
[At  the  request  of  Mr.  Caswell,  Mr.  Cate  handed  to  him  copy  of  the  statement  referred  to.  ] 
The  Witness.  One  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  have  never  sworn  to  that  statement. 
Mr.  Caswell.  You  signed  it,  did  you  notf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Referring  to  statement.]  Is  that  the  statement  which  you  meant  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
[Referring  to  the  signature.]   That  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  You  say  in  that  statement  that  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  "  money  was 
paid  to  E.  W.  Keyes,  residing  at  Madison." — A.  I  do ;  there  are  some  corrections,  however, 
which  I  desire  to  make  in  that  statement. 

Q.  Yon  say  in  that  statement, "  I,  David  H.  Griffith,  residing  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
while  holding  the  position  of  United  States  store-keeper  at  distilleries  in  the  district  of  Mil- 
waukee, have,  at  various  times,  contributed  money  by  me  obtained  from  distillers  for  al- 
lowing them  to  perpetrate  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  to  be  paid,  and  that  was  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  paid,  to  E.  W.  Keyes,  residing  at  Madison,  Wis." 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  one  word.   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  money  that  I  re- 
ceived from  distillers  was  paid  to  Mr.  Keyes. 
By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  You  mean  that  it  was  out  of  your  share  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  out  of  my  share. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  only  paid  to  E.  W.  Keyes  in  the  two  instances  to  which  you  have 
referred  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  Yon  paid  out  particular  money  which  you  collected  from  distillers  for  your  own 
use  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  your  share? — A.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  my  share  of  the  spoils. 
Q.  That  is,  you  did  not  go  around  and  have  a  collection-list  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q1  You  further  say:  "  I  having  been  told,  and  believing  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
contribute  such  money  in  order  to  more  perfectly  protect  all  persons  concerned  in  defrauding 
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the  Government  of  its  lawful  taxes  upon  high  wines  manufactured  in  the  district  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis."   Do  you  mean  that  Carpenter  or  Keyes  ever  told  you  so  T — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  further  say :  "  Upon  one  occasion,  some  time  in  the  month  of  December,  1874,  or 
January,  1875,  Herman  Nunemacher  and  Leipold  Wirth,  both  distillers  in  the  district  of 
Milwaukee,  came  to  my  residence,  601  Jackson  street,  in  the  evening,  and  said  that  E.  W., 
Keyes  was  in  town  and  must  have  some  money.  My  wife,  who  was  in  the  room  when  the 
persons  named  called,  left  the  room,  that  my  conversation  with  Wirth  and  Nunemacher  might 
be  private.  They  told  me  that  I  must  pay  $  100.  I  at  first  refused,  stating  that  I  was  tired 
of  being  assessed  so  often,  that  besides,  I  had  no  guarantee  that  the  money  was  actually 
paid  to  E.  W.  Keyes ;  that  when  I  contributed  money,  I  wanted  to  know  that  it  really  went 
to  him,  that  I  might  get  the  proper  credit  for  having  done  my  share.  I  told  Wirth  and 
Nunemacher  that  they  might  call  at  my  place  of  work,  Shanfield's  distillery,  the  next  morning, 
and  that  then  I  would  give  my  final  answer.  The  next  morning  they  came  (Wirth  and 
Nunemacher)  to  Shanfield's  distillery,  Milwaukee  district,  where  I  then  was,  and  said  that 
I  might  contribute  $50,  and  then  go  to  Newhall  House,  city  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  them 
and  see  £.  W.  Keyes,  who  was  at  the  Newhall  House,  receive  the  money  that  bad  been 
contributed  by  the  various  distillers,  gangers,  store-keepers,  and  rectifiers.  I  paid  them  the 
money,  and  on  that  evening  I  went  to  the  Newhall  House,  and  there  I  found  Wirth  and  Nu- 
nemacher. Herman  Nunemacher  had  the  money  that  had  been  contributed  in  his  vest 
pocket.  We  left  Mr.  Wirth  in  a  sitting-room,  and  I  went  with  Herman  Nunemacher  to  the 
room  occupied  by  £.  W.  Keyes.  Mr.  Keyes  was  in  his  room.  The  door  was  open.  I  saw 
E.  W.  Keyes.  He  greeted  Mr.  Nunemacher  and  asked  him  in.  I  remained  on  the  outside  of 
the  room." 

The  Witness.  I  remained  outside  of  the  door. 

Q.  You  further  say:  "In  a  tew  moments  Mr.  Nunemacher  came  out  of  E.  W.  Reyes's 
room  without  the  money.  Wirth,  Nunemacher,  and  myself  then  went  to  Filee's  restaurant,  in 
the  same  block  as  the  Newhall  House,  and  there  I  searched  Mr.  Nunemacher,  and  found  that 
be  did  not  have  the  money  that  he  did  have  in  his  possession  when  he  went  into  the  room 
at  the  hotel  kept  by  E.  W.  Keyes.  That  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Keyes  received  the  money, 
and  the  list  of  the  persons  who  had  donated  it,  and  I  was  satisfied." 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  this :  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Nunemacher,  and  myself  used 
to  go  down  to  the  Newhall  House  very  often  of  an  evening,  and  on  several  occasions  we  had 
been  there.    Wirth  was  not  connected  with  that  hotel,  but  Nunemacher  alone. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  reference  to  Wirth  is  not  the  truth  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
refreshed  my  memory  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Wirth. 

Q.  You  learned  that  it  was  not  so  by  conversing  with  Mr.  Wirth  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
that  he  was  not  there ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  it,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  How  lone  before  Mr.  Nunemacher  came  out  of  the  room  was  it  before  you  searched 
him  f — A.  Mr.  Nunemacher  had  only  one  arm ;  I  took  him  by  that  arm,  and  walked  with 
him  to  Files's  restaurant,  which  is  only  four  or  five  doors  from  the  Newhall  House,  on  the 
corner  of  the  same  street.  We  went  in  there.  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him.  Said 
I,  "  Herman,  look  here,  I  want  to  see  whether  Mr.  Keyes  banded  you  that  money."  He 
said,  "  Well,  search  me."  I  looked  over  him,  and  in  his  pockets,  and  every  place  where  I 
thought  he  might  have  it  put  away,  and  I  could  not  find  it. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  could  find  neither  the  money  nor  the  list? — A.  Neither  the  money  nor  the  list- 
That  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Keyes  had  received  the  money. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  understood,  I  suppose,  that  the  senatorial  election  was  approaching  f— A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  legislature  had  not  yet  convened  T— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  had. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  this  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  un- 
derstand it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  there  any  explanation  made  to  you  about  it  f — A.  All  that  was  said  to  me  was 
that  it  was  for  Mr.  Keyes. 

Q.  You  further  say:  "On  another  occasion,  either  in  January  or  Febrnary,  1375,  Mr 
Leopold  Wirth  and  Herman  Nunemacher  came  to  my  residence  one  Sunday,  and  said 
that  they  wanted  $50  to  give  to  E.W.  Keyes.  Mr.  Herman  Nnnemacher  showed  me  a 
telegraph  dispatch,  dated  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  signed  by  E.  W.  Keyes,  asking  for  help.  1 
told  them  that  I  did  not  have  the  money  that  night,  but  that  I  would  pay  the  amount  in  the 
morning."  Have  you  not  got  that  mixed  up  with  the  other  matter  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  I  have. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  very  same  men  T— A.  I  know  that,  but  I  was  at  Shanfield's  distill- 
ery from  December,  1874,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1875. 

Q.  You  proceed  to  say:  "  But  that  I  would  pay  the  amount  in  the  morning,  if  they  would 
call  at  Shanfield's  distillery.  Nunemacher  said  to  Wirth  that  will  be  all  right,  will  it  r  and 
Wirth  replied,  yes;  that  Henry  (meaning  Shanfield)  will  pay.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Wirth  came  to  Shanfield's  distillery,  and  Henry  Shanfield  gave  him  a  check  for  $50  for 
me."— A  That  means,  gave  Wirth  the  check  for  $50. 
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Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  swore  that  at  two  different  times  Nunemacher  and  Wirth 
came  to  your  house  in  the  evening:  T-  A.  No ;  I  did  not ;  I  corrected  the  first  statements 

Q.  You  said  Wirth  was  not  with  yon  t— A.  I  said  Wirth  was  not  with  Mr.  Nunemacher 
at  all  the  first  time,  but  the  last  time  he  was  with  him.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Wirth's 
name  scratched  off  that  first  statement. 

Q.  You  further  say:  "Both  Wirth  and  Nunemacher  went  to  Madison  on  the  following;. 
Tuesday  morning,  to  pay.  as  I  understood  it,  to  Mr.  Keyes  the  money  that  had  been  raised 
The  demands  in  this  case  had  been  $200  on  each  distiller,  $100  or  $125  on  each  ganger,  and 
$50  upon  each  store-keeper now,  do  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  T— A.  I  will 
tell  youjust  how  I  know  it.   They  showed  me  the  list. 

Q.  Who  showed  it  T — A.  Mr.  Nunemacher  and  Mr.  Wirth.  They  showel  me  the  names 
of  the  distillers  first,  then  the  gangers,  and  then  the  store-keepers. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  know  it  7 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  said  it  was  so,  and  I  took  their 
word  for  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  assessments  f  Who  made  these  assessments  T— A.  Different 
parties. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  7  Do  you  know  anything  about  there  being  assessments,  more 
than  you  learned  from  the  minutes  which  Wirth  and  Nunemacher  showed  you  7 — A.  I  have 
told  you  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  assessments  beyond  what  they  told  you!— A.  No,  sir. 
I  know  what  I  have  done  myself. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  parties  ever  admit  to  you  that  they  were  paying  money  as  you  were 
paying  it  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have.   I  know  they  have.   I  have  seen  them  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Caswell-. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  assessment ;  do  you  mean  the  levies  made  on  you 
by  Nunemacher  and  Wirth  when  hey  came  around  to  collect f — A.  Yes, sir;  I  would  like 
to  explain  in  reference  to  the  first  part  of  my  testimony  given  just  before  the  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  committee  being  required  to  be  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  Mr. 
Weizart  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did  not  make  the  assessment,  but  that  I  paid  the  money. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  Weizart  and  Fitzgerald  levied  the  assessments  on  us, 
because  they  were  contributors  themselves.  , 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 
Q.  They  were  the  persons  who  collected  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Who  made  what  you  call  the  assessments  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you 
exactly.   Nunemacher  and  Wirth  generally.   They  always  had  a  list. 

Q.  They  in  the  first  place,  that  night,  wanted  you  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars,  and  the  next 
morning  they  came  and  told  you  you  might  pay  fifty  dollars  7— A.  Yes,  sir;  Nunemacher 
said  so. 

Q.  You  further  say  in  your  statement :  "  I  was  informed  that  all  but  one  or  two  of  the 
store-keepers,  distillers,  and  gangers  paid  that  assessment ;"  how  were  you  informed  of  that  7 
— A.  Most  all  of  them  told  me  that  they  had,  and  some  of  them  I  saw  paying  it. 

Q.  You  further  say:  "The  one  man  always  exempted  from  this  assessment  was  W.  H. 
Hovey,  a  store-keeper,  who  did  not  know  of  the  frauds  committed  upon  the  revenue." 

The  Witness.  YeB  ;  and  I  ought  to  have  said  Peter  Hugen,  too. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  him ;  was  he  too  dumb  f — A.  They  could  do  all  they  wanted 
with  him  without  making  payments  to  him.  A  nolle  proa  was  entered  in  his  case.  He  was 
no  man  for  the  position.  1  think  he  was  bettor  than  the  rest  of  us  were,  for  he  tried  to  do 
his  duty,  and  thought  he  was  doing  it, 

Q.  You  father  say :  "I  always  understood  and  believed  as  a  measure  of  success  in  carry- 
ing on  the  frauds  of  the  revenue,  that  it  was  necessary  to  contribute  whatever  money  was 
asked  for  by  those  who  collected  money  for  E.  W.  Keyes. "  All  you  know  about  their  col- 
lecting money  for  E.W. Keyes  was  what  you  have  heretofore  stated?— A.  Yes, sir;  all 
that  I  know  I  got  from  Wirth  and  Nunemacher,  and  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  further  say :  "  It  was  understood  by  me  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  contribute  such  money.  It  was  understood  by  me  that  E.  W.  Keyes  afforded  pro- 
tection to  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  I  came  to  that  understanding 
by  the  general  talk  among  the  parties  to  the  frauds  in  the  Milwaukee  whisky.  I  have  care- 
fully read  the  above  statement  as  dictated  by  me,  and  I  affirm  it  to  be  true  in  all  particu- 
lars, signed  David  H.  Griffith."  You  say  now  that  it  is  not  true  in  all  particulars  f — A. 
Well,  I  did  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  But  you  say  now  that  it  is  not  true  in  all  particulars  7 — A.  It  is  not  according  to  my 
present  recollection.  I  have  made  some  verbal  changes,  as  you  have  proceeded  with  the 
reading  of  it. 
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By  Mr.  McMahon: 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  correction  that  yon  desire  to  make  of  it  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  of  any 
now. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  How  came  you  to  sign  a  statement  which  is  not  true  in  all  respects  f  Who  prepared 
that  statement  ? — A.  I  prepared  it  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  put  in  anything  that  was  not  true  T— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  there  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  statement  is  in  your  handwriting  T — A.  No,  air : 
but  I  was  the  one  who  got  it  up  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it  f — A.  A  gentleman  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Is  the  language  there  your  own,  as  you  wrote  it  in  the  first  place  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  simply  copied  from  what  you  wrote? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  copy  of  mine. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  sign  it  yourself  when  you  wrote  it  out,  instead  of  copying  it?— 
A.  I  wanted  to  keep  it. 

Q.  Is  not  this  statement  in  a  lawyer's  handwriting  T— A.  It  is  not  It  is  in  Mr.  Northrop's 
handwriting. 

Q.  Who  is  he  T — A.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Is  he  the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Times  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  prepared  yonr  statement  f — A.  He  did  not  prepare  it. 

Q.  He  prepared  it  for  signature  really.   Did  he  not  vary  it  any  T— A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not, 
not  a  word,  I  don't  think. 
Q.  What  was  the  object  in  his  redraughting  it  ? 
Mr.  Gate.  He  sent  it  to  me  himself. 

The  Witness.  I  made  a  statement  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Northrop  to  cony. 
Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  your  signature  or  your  own  genuine  signature  T — A.  That  is  my  own 
signature. 

Q.  You  made  the  original  statement  and  signed  it.  did  you  not  T— A.  Yon  can  call  this 
the  original.   I  made  a  statement  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Northrop  to  copy. 
Q.  Did  you  sign  the  statement  which  you  made  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  original  with  youT — A.  I  have  it  at  the  hotel  in  another  coat-pocket. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  before  you. 

Q.  Why  is  not  that  original  which  you  drew  up  and  signed,  however,  instead  of  this  one  * 
—A.  I  wanted  to  copy  that  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  Mr.  Wirth  came  with  Mr.  Nunemacher  to  your  house  the  first 
night  in  December,  if  he  did  not  T — A.  I  think  that  be  did.  I  hadn't  talked  this  matter  orer 
with  Mr.  Wirth  at  that  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  be  went  down  to  tbe  Newhall  House  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  T 
— A.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  say  T — A.  I  think  I  do.  I  said  that  be  remained  in 
tbe  room  down-stairs  while  Herrman  ana  myself  went  up  to  Reyes's  room. 

Q.  Why  should  you  put  that  all  in  if  it  was  not  truer — A.  We  went  down  there  Tory 
often  in  the  evening  and  called  on  several  parties  who  went  there.  I  had  the  different  visits 
mixed  up. 

Q.  State  if  you  have  not  also  got  the  contributions  of  money  mixed  f — A.  I  am  rare  that 
there  was  more  than  one  time  at  which  money  was  raised. 

Q.  Were  not  the  two  occasions  to  which  you  refer  really  only  one  occasion  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Those  who  claim  to  know  say  that  you  are  mistaken  about  that. — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  mistaken. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  parties  stated  that  they  wanted  money  to  pay  Keyes  T — A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  And  that  these  contributors,  at  the  two  times  of  which  yon  have  spoken,  understood  that 
they  were  raising  money  to  pay  Keyes  7 — A.  I  suppose  they  did ;  it  was  talked  among  ns. 

Q.  All  these  men  of  whom  you  have  spoken  in  Milwaukee,  the  gangers,  store-keepers,  and 
others,  have  been  iudicted,  have  they  notf  — A.  They  have. 

Q.  And  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  convicted,  have  they  notf— A.  No,  sir  ;  they  are  not 
convicted ;  most  of  them  have  pleaded  guilty. 

Q.  Did  you  plead  guilty  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Haven't  yon  been  sentenced  f — A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Did  not  these  men,  whom  you  claim  paid  money  for  political  purposes,  or  to  be  paid  to 
Keyes,  all  testify ;  or  did  not  a  good  many  of  them  testify  in  court  on  the  various  trials  f— 
A.  Some  of  them  did. 

Q.  Did  they  not  testify  that  all  this  money  which  they  took  from  the  distilleries  was  really 
bribe-money  T — A.  Whom  do  you  mean  T 

Q.  I  mean  these  gangers  and  store-keepers. — A.  I  acknowledged  that  myself  to  you.  It 
was  hush-money  to  me. 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  that  they  did  not  assume,  when  they  were  bleeding  the  distillers,  to 

llect  money  from  them  for  political  purposes ;  I  mean,  these  store-keepers  and  gangers  did 
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Mr.  McMaiion.  I  did  not  understand  the  claim  to  be  that  all  that  was  raised  was  for 
Keyes. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Did  you  and  others,  for  instance,  the  store-keepers  and  (rangers,  who  were  taking  ille- 
gitimate money  from  the  distillers,  claim  at  all  that  that  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  to  be 
paid  to  Keyes,  or  to  anybody  else,  for  political  purposes  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  portion  of 
it,  if  I  understand  your  question. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  part  of  the  money  which  you  collected  from  the  distillers 
was  not  the  money  which  you  paid  to  go  to  Mr.  Keyes  T— A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Glover.  Your  answer  would  indicate  that  it  was  not  any  portion  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  which  was  paid  to  Nunemacher  and  Wirth  when  the 
check  was  given  7— A.  The  check  was  given  by  Mr.  Schanfield  for  him. 

Q.  What  money  was  that  T— A.  That  was  to  be  deducted  out  of  my  monthly  payments. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Out  of  your  monthly  allowance  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  out  of  my  monthly  allowance  from  the 
distillers. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  What  was  your  monthly  allowance  t— A.  It  varied  at  different  distilleries.  At  some 
distilleries  they  would  pay  $400  or  $500  a  month,  and  at  other  distilleries  they  would  pay 
$200  a  month. 

Q.  The  question  is  how  much  was  your  allowance  at  that  time  f — A.  At  that  time,  I 
think,  it  was  $200  a  month. 

Q.  Did  they  have  more  than  one  ganger  at  a  distillery  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  they  have  more  than  one  at  a  time  at  a  rectifying  establishment  T — A.  They  had 
their  distilleries  divided  up.  One  ganger  can  do  the  work  of  four,  six,  seven,  or  eight  rec- 
tifiers. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  ganger  for  Bindskopf  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  them  f — A.  I  was  no  ganger.  I  used  to  over- 
see the  distillery  in  which  I  was  placed. 

Q.  Did  not  you  in  overseeing  know  whether  Bindsckopf  had  more  than  one  ganger  at  a 
time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  did ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, they  had  two ;  a  dumper  and  a  ganger. 

Q.  Are  they  not  the  same  thing  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Did  they  have  more  than  one  at  the  same  time  T— A.  Yes,  sir,  they  had  two ;  they  had 
a  dumping  ganger  and  the  ganger. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  of  time  did  this  illegitimate  distilling  run  over  T— A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  that ;  I  know  it  ran  in  full  blast  when  I  was  in  office. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  years  T — A.  I  was  not  in  the  service  the  last  time  but  about 
fourteen  months. 

Q.  Who  talked  to  yon  about  protection  f — A.  It  was  common  talk  among  them ;  I  mean 
among  us. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  among  the  ring  of  officers,  distillers,  and  rectifiers  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  But  no  talk  that  you  know  of  extended  to  Carpenter  or  Keyes  t— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McMahon  : 
Q.  You  had  no  talk  with  Keyes  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  talk  did  extend  to  protection  from  Keyes  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 
Q.  Carpenter's  name,  however,  was  not  mentioned  J—  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  Carpenter's  senatorial  campaign  was  pending  then,  was  it  not  f— A. 
It  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  help  him  f — A.  Well,  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Car- 
penter re  elected. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  My  only  reason  was  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  Milwaukee  man,  |  and  that 
my  friends  were  all  there  -,  that  they  wonld  have  more  influence  with  Mr.  Kerr,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  my  friends  had  recommended  me  to  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the  appointment,  and 
that  it  wonld  be  all  right  if  Mr.  Carpenter  was  re-elected ;  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
to  keep  me  in  the  future  if  he  was  re-elected. 

Q.  You  thought  then  if  Carpenter  was  re-elected  that  you  local  officers  in  Milwaukee 
would  never  be  turned  out  ?— A.  Yes, sir;  that  was  the  talk. 
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Q.  Why ;  was  it  because  be  would  protect  you  if  he  knew  that  you  were  dishonest  T— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  because  you  were  recommended  by  him  f — A.  Tes.  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  that  he  supposed  you  were  running  dishonestly,  or  that 
any  of  you  were  T— A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  Keyes  knew  that  they  were  running  dishonestly  ?— 
A.  All  I  can  state  is  my  opinion  on  that  subject 

Q.  Can  you  answer  the  question  that  you  have  any  reason  to  think  Keyes  knew  it?— A. 
I  have  reason. 

Q.  State  your  reason. — A.  I  paid  him  that  money— that  is,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  paid  him 
the  money,  but  my  reason  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  payment  by  me  to  Worth  and 
Nunemacher  made  in  the  room  at  the  Newball  House,  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  money  was  paid  in  is  the  reason  which  you  think  he  knew  you 
were  running  crooked ;  have  you  any  other  reason  T— A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  it  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  when  I  was 
at  Madison,  at  the  convention,  I  talked  with  Mr.  Keyes ;  I  felt  as  if  I  could  talk  to  him. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  convention,  as  Mr.  Caswell  remem- 
bers. He  came  around  to  me,  and  in  talking  to  him,  I  told  him  that  I  understood  they  were 
going  to  indict  all  of  us  men  at  Milwaukee,  and  I  told  him  that  I  supposed — at  least,  that  I 
expected— he  would  do  all  he  cculd  for  us.   He  said,  "  Certainly,  I  will." 

By  Mr.  McMaiiok: 

Q.  What  are  Mr.  Nunemacher'a  politics  7 — A.  He  is  a  democrat.   He  worked  very  hard 
against  my  friend,  Mr.  Lynde,  here,  however,  as  I  understand. 
Q.  But  he  was  understood  to  be  a  democrat  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Has  he  not  very  frequently  supported  the  republican  ticket  in  years  back  7 — A.  Tha* 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  distillers  who  were  running  crooked,  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  one  of  them  elected  to  the  legislature  as  member  of  the  assembly.  His  name  was 
Thomas  O'Neil. 

Q.  Any  others?— A.  Leopold  Wirth. 

Q.  A  number  of  them  are  republicans,  are  they  not  7— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  besides  Mr.  O'Neil,  who  came  right  out. 

Q.  These  distillers  were  rather  largely  interested  in  Milwaukee,  were  they  not  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  more  or  less. 

Q.  They  were  anxious  to  see  a  Milwaukee  man  elected  to  the  Senate  without  reference  to 
his  politics,  were  they  not?— A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were. 

Q.  They  were  friends  of  Carpenter,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  they 
were. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  see  him  re-elected,  not  because  of  his  politics,  but  because  he  was  an 
able  man  and  was  from  Milwaukee.  That  is  the  troth  of  it,  is  it  not  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  actuated  the  distillers  to  help  his  election,  if  they  did  7— A. 
That  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  what  they  contributed  the  money 
for. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  it  was  then  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  strong  able 
man  and  might  befriend  them  if  they  were  in  trouble  or  anything  of  that  kind  7  What  is 
your  reason ;  you  know  of  no  improper  reason,  do  you  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  expected  to  have  gained  any  improper  influence  from  him 
or  through  him  7— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  did,  and  furthermore  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  given  it  if  they  had  expected  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  other  reason  to  think  that  Keyes  knew  that  those  distillers  were  running 
crooked  except  the  fact  that  he  received  the  money  as  you  have  described  it. 

Mr.  McMahon.  And  the  other  reason  that  he  has  given  

The  Witness.  I  have  given  several  reasons. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  time  you  speak  of  at  Madison  and  the  conversation  you  had  with 
him  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  say  that  he  was  running  for  election  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Some  were  opposing  his  re-election,  of  coarse  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  and  he  had  a  talk  about  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  when  the  convention  was  in  session  you  remarked  to  him  that  you  were 
in  trouble  and  expected  that  you  were  all  going  to  be  indicted  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  all  indicted  then,  were  you  not  ?— A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 
Q.  Were  not  a  good  many  of  you  indicted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nobody  was. 
Q.  The  distilleries  were  all  seized  then?— A.  Yes. 
.  And  the  whole  thing  was  broken  op  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  was  there  not  7— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  it  that  he  said  to  yon  T — A.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  we  would  all  be  in- 
dicted and  that  we  wonld  expect  him  to  help  us  all  he  could  ;  be  said,  "  Yes,  certainly,"  or 
something  to  that  effect.   He  might  not  have  worded  it  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  There  the  conversation  ended  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  von  never  had  any  afterward  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  never  helped  you  afterward  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  did,  and  never  will 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q-  Did  yon  intimate  to  him  that  your  orowd  were  guilty  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  did  not  say  that  these  parties  had  been  running  crooked  T— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never 
said  a  word  of  that  to  him. 


Washington,  June  21,  1876. 
Mr.  Caswell  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  list  of  witnesses  that  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter (now  in  Wisconsin)  desired  to  have  subpoenaed,  and  the  chairman  said  the  committee 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

Sylvester  J.  Conklin  sworn  and  examined. 

Before  the  examination  began,  the  witness  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  investigation 
might  take  a  turn  which  would  make  it  important  for  him  to  be  present  during  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  to  be  called  hereafter  by  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Keyes,  and  requested  that 
he  should  have  the  privilege  of  attending  and  cross-examining  them  if  he  should  deem  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  Caswell.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  on  our  part  to  anybody's  being 
present. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f— A.  I  have  lived  in  Wisconsin  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  unli* 
November  last,  when  I  moved  to  Windsor,  Canada. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Government  employ  at  any  time  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  the 
Government  employ  a  great  many  times. 

-  Q.  In  1874-75  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Government  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  entered  the 
service  of  the  Government  about  the  4th  of  June,  1874,  and  remained  in  the  service  under 
that  commission  until  the  19th  or  20th  of  May,  1875. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  official  position  T — A.  I  was  internal-revenue  agent. 

Q.  For  what  locality  7 — A.  They  are  not  appointed  for  localities.  I  was  assigned,  under 
that  appointment,  to  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  t — A.  At  Waterloo,  Jefferson  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  you  were  recommended  or  nominated  for  that  office  T — A.  I 
think  the  nomination  is  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Who,  if  anybody,  from  Wisconsin  recommended  your  appointment  T— A.  I  think  I 
was  recommended  by  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  the  republican  delegation  in  Con- 
gress from  Wisconsin,  and  by  I  don't  know  how  many  parties  in  that  State.  Mr.  Keyes  waa 
one  who  recommended  me,  I  suppose. 

Q.  By  whom,  if  anybody,  aside  from  the  officer  making  the  appointment,  were  you  noti- 
fied of  your  appointment? — A.  I  think  the  first  notice  I  got  that  I  was  appointed  was  from 
Mr.  Keyes. 

Q.  By  letter  or  otherwise  T— A.  By  letter  or  telegraph. 
Q.  Do  you  know  which  t — A.  I  think  it  was  by  letter. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter  ? — A.  Whichever  it  was,  a  letter  or  a  telegram,  I  have  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  letter  from  Mr.  Carpenter  notifying  you  of  your  appointment  T — 
A.  I  would  not  be  sure  without  examining  my  letters,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  did 
not   If  I  did,  I  have  it 

Q.  Who  was  yonr  predecessor  f — A.  A.  £.  Burpee,  of  Jamesville. 

Q.  How  long  prior  to  your  appointment  was  he  removed  T— A.  He  was  removed,  the  re- 
moval to  take  effect,  I  think,  on  the  1st  of  June  or  the  31st  of  May,  and  my  appointment 
was  made  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  Were  yon  acquainted  with  any  of  the  circumstances  or  causes  that  led  to  his  re- 
moval f — A.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  objections  that  were  made  to  him.* 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  objections  to  him  made,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  A  good  many 
objected  to  him.  I  don't  believe  I  could  name  them  all,  but  I  can  name  a  number  of  them,; 
General  Bentleff  was  one,  Mr.  Keyes  was  another,  Mr.  Moak,  of  Watertown,  was  another— 
I  might  say  that  the  republicans  generally  in  the  vicinity  were  in  favor  of  his  removal — tha 
class  of  republicans  that  I  was  acquainted  with.  There  were  other  republicans  who  wera 
opposed  to  it. 


t.  Waa  the  desire  for  his  removal  generally  coupled  with  a  desire  that  you  should  be  his 
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successor?— A.  I  cannot  say  about  that  It  would  be  egotistical  for  me  to  say.  I  know 
that  I  was  recommended  as  his  successor,  bnt  I  think  the  more  was  made  for  his  removal 
before  it  was  considered  who  should  be  appointed  in  his  place.  I  know  the  move  was  on 
foot  before  I  was  consulted  about  it  or  knew  that  it  was  being  made. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  held  the  office  7 — A.  About  ten  or  eleven  months. 
'  Q.  Were  you  removed  or  did  you  resign  ? — A.  I  was  removed  very  peremptorily. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  indicted  in  Wisconsin  for  malfeasance  in  office. — A.  I  was 
indicted ^  I  never  saw  the  indictment,  and  know  nothing  about  what  I  was  indicted  for,  ex* 
cept  by  newspaper-reports. 

Q.  You  never  pleaded  to  the  indictment  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  noon  a  warrant  issued  on  the  indictment  T— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  ar- 
rested on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Commissioner,  and  gave  bail  for  my  appearance  in  court 
at  the  next  term. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  bail  you  gave  t — A.  Three  thousand  dollars. 
Q.  Did  yon  appear  to  answer  to  the  indictment  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  forfeit  your  bond  1 — A.  I  paid  my  bond.  I  am  so  informed  both  by  the  Got- 
ernment  officers  and  by  the  parties  with  whom  I  arranged  for  its  payment. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Wisconsin  shortly  after  you  gave  the  bond  T — A.  I  went  within  about 
three  days  after  to  New  York  State,  and  then  to  Windsor,  Canada. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  process  of  the  court  f— A. 
When  I  first  went  to  Canada  I  went  tor  the  purpose  of  remaining  there  until  an  indict- 
ment was  found,  if  one  was  to  be  found,  and  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  or  not  I  would 
return  and  come  to  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  go  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  service  of  process— to  place  it  in  your  own 
power  to  answer  or  not ;  was  that  your  object  f — A.  That  was  my  object. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  any  of  your  political  friends  before  you  took  that  step  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  consulted  with  them  as  to' the  propriety  of  your  going  there  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  indictment  T — A.  I  consulted  on  the  whole  ground  of  the  matter — as  to  what 
I  was  charged  with,  and  what  the  probabilities  would  be  about  it. 

Q.  Was  it  the  general  opinion,  upon  such  consultation,  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
go  to  Canada  and  forfeit  your  bonds  1 — A.  I  so  understood  it.  There  were  some  excep- 
tions ;  but  you  asked  me  if  that  was  the  general  opinion. 

Q.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  you  consulted T— A.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
all  but  one  man. 

(Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question  as  not  pertinent,  and  Mr.  Cate  said  he  would 
waive  it.) 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Eeyes  as  to  the  propriety  of  going  to  Canada  and  avoiding 
the  indictment  ? — A.  I  had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Eeyes,  which,  before  we  got  through, 
involved  the  question  of  my  going  to  Canada. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  such  consultation  with  Mr.  Carpenter. — A.  I  had,  in  the 
same  way.  Before  we  got  through  with  the  consultation,  it  took  in  the  question  whether  I 
had  better  go  away ;  I  didn't  say  to  Canada,  but  to  go  away. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  place  than  Canada  spoken  of  f— A.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  there 
was  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  Canada  was  spoken  of.  The  question  was,  whether  I  had  bet- 
ter go  away  and  avoid  trial  or  not — whether  I  had  better  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  court. 

Q.  State  whether  in  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Eeyes  the  whole  question  of  the  probable 
result  of  your  trial  was  talked  of  and  taken  into  consideration. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  believed  then  by  you  and  by  Mr.  Eeyes  and  others  that  if  yon 
stood  trial  you  would  probably  be  convicted. — A.  That  was  the  opinion  of  my  friends  that 
I  talked  with. 

Mr.  Caswell.  We  do  not  know  yet  whether  the  persons  with  whom  he  consulted  were 
his  lawyers  or  counsel. 
Mr.  Cate.  We  do  not  suppose  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eeyes,  upon  that  consultation,  advise  you  to  go  away  and  avoid  the  process  of 
the  court  T — A.  That  is  what  I  understood  to  be  the  result  of  his  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  also  gave  that  advice.— A.  I  understood  him  the  same 
way. 

Q.  What  position  in  the  republican  party  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  did  Mr.  Eeyes  hold 
at  that  time  t— A.  Mr.  Eeyes  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  the  party  there.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  central  committee. 

Q.  What  other  office  did  he  hold  at  that  time  under  the  administration  t — A.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Madison. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Carpenter  hold  at  that  time  1 — A.  United  States  Senator. 

Q.  And  upon  that  advice,  so  given,  you  did  go  to  Canada?— A.  After  hearing  all  my 
friends,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Canada  T — A  I  was  there  until  some  time  last  month. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  and  reasons  of  your  return,  how  you  happened  to  return,  and 
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all  the  correspondence  and  conversation  yon  had  with  Mr.  Keyes  bearing  upon  that  ques- 
tion.—A.  Well,  if  I  have  got  to  speak  about  that  at  all,  I  would  like  to  give  the  history  of 
it  as  briefly  at  I  can. 
Q.  That  is  what  I  expect  yon  to  do. 

(Mr.  Caswell  remarked  that  the  matter  called  for  by  the  question  was  wholly  immaterial, 
but  did  not  object  to  the  witness  answering.) 

A.  I  went  over  to  Canada  in  November,  1874.  Before  that,  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of 
December— I  will  not  pretend  to  be  very  correct  abont  the  dates,  because  I  am  not  accu- 
rate on  dates  anyway — I  was  visited  by  certain  persons.  The  first  Government  officer 
who  visited  me  was  Mr.  Simpson,  deputy  United  States  marshal  from  Milwaukee.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  I  knew  about  Mr.  Mann,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  some  other  matters 
connected  with  the  internal  revenue  service  during  the  time  1  was  in  office,  and  intimated 
that  he  thought  I  might  perhaps  give  information  that  would  make  my  return  an  object.  I 
did  not  converse  much  with  Mr.  Simpson.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  whether  Mr.  Mann  was 
an  honest  man  or  not,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  whether  he  was  or  not.  In  other  words,  I  did 
not  give  him  any  encouragement  to  think  that  I  wanted  to  talk  or  go  back,  and  he  did  not 
very  strongly  urge  it ;  he  merely  alluded  to  it.  Subsequent  to  that,  My.  Miller,  a  revenue- 
agent  under  Supervisor  Hedrick,  of  Iowa,  came  to  see  me.  He  talked  abont  in  the  same 
vein.  I  did  not  give  him  any  encouragement.  He  advised  me  to  write  to  Hedrick  and 
Mathews,  and  have  a  consultation  with  one  or  the  other  of  them.  I  did  not  give  him  any 
encouragement  that  I  would  do  so,  nor  did  I  give  him  any  information.  I  think  the  nest 
man  who  visited  me  (I  am  speaking  of  representatives  of  the  Government)  was  Gen- 
eral Hamilton.  He  came  to  see  me  about  the  10th,  or  11th,  or  12th  of  March,  1875;  it  was 
on  a  Sunday.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  General  Hamilton  at  that  time.  We  be- 
longed to  the  same  party,  but  we  had  never  been  intimate  in  any  way  whatever,  although 
we  had  boarded  at  the  same  hotel  in  Milwaukee  for  several  months,  the  year  before  that. 
He  said  he  had  been  to  Washington,  and  that  he  thought  he  would  stop  and  see  me  and 
have  a  chat ;  that  he  wished  to  ask  me  some  questions  which  he  would  like  to  have  me 
answer,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  do  so.  I  told  him  that  while  we  had  been  opposed 
in  our  political  associations,  (as  the  party  was  somewhat  divided  in  Wisconsin, )  I  had  al- 
ways believed  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  and  so  on ;  that  he  had  come  a  good 
way  to  see  me,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  sit  down  and  ask  me  some  questions  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  my  answers  were  not  to  be  repeated  without  my  consent,  I  wonld  talk  to 
him  frankly  about  the  situation.  He  assured  me  that  I  could  do  so ;  that  whatever  I  should 
say  to  him  would  be  strictly  confidential,  not  to  be  repeated  without  my  consent.  He  then 
asked  me  quite  a  variety  of  questions,  to  which  I  gave  answers.  After  having  done  so  to 
quite  an  extent,  be  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Conklin,  you  can  go  back  home  to  Wisconsin  if  you 
want  to,  in  my  judgment;  if  you  will  testify  to  what  you  have  said  to  me  here,  in  my 
judgment,  you  can  go  back."  He  went  further  than  that,  and  said  be  knew  I  could  go  back. 
He  took  out  from  bis  pocket  a  letter  from  Special  Attorney  McKinney  and  handed  it  to  me 
to  read.  That  letter  is  here.  It  was  directed  to  me,  and  it  assured  me  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
represented  the  prosecution  in  the  whisky  cases  in  Milwaukee,  and  that  whatever  he  said  or 
promised  or  agreed  to  do  would  be  faithfully  carried  out ;  the  letter  also  urged  me  to  re- 
member what  he  had  written  to  me  theretofore ;  that  it  was  my  last  opportunity,  and  not  to 
make  any  mistake,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  have  the  letter  and  would  prefer  that  it 
should  speak  for  itself.  General  Hamilton  said  that  he  had  had  a  personal  interview  at 
Washington  with  Mr.  Pierrepont  upon  this  subject,  and  that  Mr.  Pierrepont  had  said  to  him 
that  whatever  arrangement  he  (Hamilton)  made  with  me  would  be  carried  out;  that  what- 
ever arrangenient  he  made  with  me  which  was  indorsed  by  McKinney  and  Dixon  wonld  be 
carried  out.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Bristow ;  it  strikes  me 
be  did,  but  I  won't  testify  that  he  did ;  but  as  to  Mr.  Pierrepont  I  am  certain.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  day  whether  I  would  do  so  or  not.  I  wrote  him  I  know 
the  next  day,  (or  I  commenced  a  letter  that  evening  and  completed  it  the  next  day,)  in 
which  I  gave  him  the  terms  upon  which  I  would  go  back.  I  do  not  think  I  said  to  him 
then  ana  there  that  I  would  do  it.  We  had  considerable  conversation.  There  was  some- 
talk  about  pleading  guilty  to  one  count  in  the  indictment  I  told  him  I  would  not  plead 
guilty  to  that  indictment  if  he  would  give  me  a  warrantee  deed  of  the  North  'American 
continent,  (that  is  the  expression  I  need,)  because  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  I  waa 
not  guilty  of  what  was  charged.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  statement  given  by  me  was 
sufficient  to  convict  some  of  the  parties. 

Q-  Were  you  required  by  him  to  make  a  statement  of  what  you  would  swear  T— A.  Not 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  at  that  time  f— A.  Subsequently  I  did.  At  that  time  I  did 
not,  any  more  than  to  answer  his  questions. 

Q.  Did  your  answers  to  his  questions  amount  to  a  statement  of  what  you  would  swear 
to  7— A.  Well,  I  answered  every  question  he  put  to  me.  I  did  not  answer  anything  in 
writing.  He  asked  me  questions  and  I  [answered  them.  He  made  some  private  memo- 
randums for  himself,  but  signed  nothing.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  back  under  any  arrange- 
ment whereby  my  immunity  should  depend  upon  convicting  anybody  else ;  that  I  would 
not  believe  a  man  who  would  accept  immunity  on  such  terms. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  to  Hamilton  of  what  yon  could  testify  to  !— A.  I  answered 
«11  the  questions  that  he  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  be  ask  yon  questions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  yon  could  testify  to?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly.    That  turned  out  to  be  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

Q.  Did  he,  upon  your  making  that  statement,  say  that  yon  could  come  back  T— A.  He 
■said  if  I  was  willing  to  testify  to  what  I  told  him,  I  should  hare  immunity  from  prosecution. 

Q.  Did  you  and  he  make  an  arrangement  at  that  time  by  which  you  should  come  back, 
•or  was  it  postponed  T — A.  Well,  I  think  I  gave  him  very  strong  encouragement  at  that 
time.  I  raised  some  questions  

Q.  Yon  at  some  time  made  an  arrangement  with  somebody  by  which  you  did  come  back! 
— A.  I  wrote  him,  the  next  day,  a  letter,  in  which  I  stated  the  terms  on  which  I  would  come 
back,  and  I  got  his  reply.  I  continued  my  correspondence  with  him  from  that  time  until  I 
returned,  ana  I  think  everything  from  Dixon  ana  McKinney  came  to  me  through  General 
Hamilton.  I  recognized  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Government.  When  I  wrote  this 
letter,  on  the  same  day  of  our  conversation  and  the  next  day,  (bearing  date,  however,  on 
the  day  that  he  was  there,)  I  stated  quite  fully  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  I  was 
willing  to  return,  and  received  from  him  a  letter  assuring  me  that  they  would  no  doubt  be 
accepted,  but,  as  I  asked  additional  immunity  farther  than  they  had  contemplated,  it  required 
time  to  consult  with  the  parties  at  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  finally  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Government  officers  by  which  you 
were  to  receive  immunity  T — A.  The  next  practical  move  was  a  letter  from  McKinney  asking 
me  to  make  a  statement  and  directing  me  as  to  what  tbey  wanted  me  to  make  the  statement 
about  He  wrote  me,  saying  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  question  whether 
I  should  have  immunity  or  not,  that  I  should  make  a  statement,  and  he  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  certain  particular  persons  and  things.  I  made  the  statement  as  requested  by  them,  on 
the  24th  of  April  last. 

Q.  Upon  the  making  of  that  statement,  did  they  give  you  immunity  1— A.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  statement,  or  very  shortly  after,  they  sent  me  a  letter  guaranteeing  me  absolute 
immunity  from  prosecution  of  any  kind.  By  the  letter  from  my  attorney  iu closing  im- 
munity, I  was  instructed  to  remain  there  until  I  should  be  notified  by  Dixon  and  McKinney 
to  return,  and  I  did  remain  until  I  received  a  telegram  signed  by  Dixon  and  McKinney  and 
Hamilton,  directing  me  to  go  to  Chicago  and  report  to  Supervisor  Matthews. 

Q.  Between  the  time  when  yon  went  to  Canada  and  your  return,  did  you  have  any  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Key es  with  regard  to  your  return  T — A.  I  saw  Mr.  Keyes  at  London,  iu 
Canada. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  meet  him  there  T — A.  I  think  he  wrote  me  from  Washington,  o 
some  point  East,  that  he  was  East,  that  he  was  going  to  return  homo,  and  would  like  to  see 


Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  7 — A.  I  think  I  have  the  letter.  There  was  uothing  of  it 
further  than  that  he  woold  like  to  see  me,  and,  as  he  had  not  time  to  stop  over  at  Windsor, 
he  would  like  if  I  could  meet  him  at  some  point  on  the  Great  Western  road.  I  telegraphed 
an  answer,  and  received  a  dispatch  from  him  that  he  would  leave  New  York  at  such  a  time, 
or  be  at  Suspension  Bridge  at  such  a  time,  and  I  met  him  at  London. 

Q.  Did  that  letter  of  his  state  his  object  in  desiring  to  meet  you  ?  If  so,  I  wish  you  to 
find  the  letter  and  produce  it. — A.  I  cannot  remember  that  he  gave  any  reason  further  than 
that  he  would  like  to  see  me  and  have  a  talk  with  me. 

Q.  When  you  met  him  at  London,  Canada,  in  pursuance  of  that  correspondence,  what 
reasons  did  he  assign  for  his  visit  to  you  f — A.  Well,  he  did  not  come  to  visit  me.  He  was 
on  his  return  home,  through  Canada,  and  he  asked  me  to  meet  him  at  some  point  on  the 
Great  Western  road,  and  I  met  him  at  London. 

Q.  You  telegraphed  him  at  New  York  City  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  going  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin  to  go  over  the  Great  Western  Road 
of  Canada? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  one  of  the  direct  routes  to  New  York.  I  almost  always 
travel  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject-matter  of  your  interview  with  him,  as  tending  to  show  what  his 
object  was  in  seeing  you  f — A.  He  said  he  understood  that  I  had  heard  that  he  was  oppos- 
ing my  return,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  me  ;  that  his  principal  object  was  to  satisfy  me, 
if  he  could  possibly  by  any  words  of  his,  that  he  was  not  opposing  my  return.  He  said  he 
would  sign  any  papers  that  anybody  had  a  mind  to  get  up  for  my  return.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  told  him  that  I  had  the  idea  that  he  was  opposing  my  return  ;  the  fact  was  that 
I  did  have  that  idea,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  him  bo.  He  then  asked  me  some 
questions,  and  I  said  that  I  was  peculiarly  situated,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  for 
me  to  talk  much  upon  these  subjects.  I  did  answer,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which 
he  put  to  me. 

Q.  What  were  they  T— A.  He  wanted  to  know,  first,  how  much  money  I  paid  him  at  the 
time  the  senatorial  fight  was  going  on.  I  told  him  the  amount,  and  he  thought  I  was  mista- 
ken, that  it  was  not  so  much. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  question  f— A.  He  said,  "  I  understand  you  say  that  I  advised 
you  to  go  to  Canada."   I  then  referred  him  to  our  conversation  and  asked  him  what  such 
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were  all  together  in  the  office,  you  and  I  and  Matt,  and  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  I 
had  better  stay,  even  if,  as  you  believed,  the  circumstances  were  such  that  I  would  be  con- 
victed. You  recollect  one  argument  I  made  use  of;  I  said  1  Suppose  I  am  convicted,  sup- 
pose the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  this  Rindskopf  family  swear  me  into  the  penitentiary, 
ain't  I  better  off  even  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  to  go  to  Canada  1  What  can  I  do  in 
Canada  T  I  can't  practice  law  there.  If  I  stay  at  home  and  even  go  to  the  penitentiary, 
mv  friends  who  know  me  will  never  believe  those  charges  against  me,  and  when  I  come  out 
of  it,  I  shall  be  in  Jefferson  County  where  I  can  practice  my  profession.'  Then  said  you  or 
Matt,  'Look  here,  now,  don't  you  suppose  there  is  some  member  of  the  bar  in  Jefferson 
County,  some  enemies  of  yours,  if  no  other,  who,  if  you  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  will 
move  your  expulsion  from  the  bar,  because  yon  have  been  convicted.'  Then  that  was  the 
last  knock-down  argument  and  took  the  pith  out  of  me  about  staying  and  taking  the 
chances." 

By  Mr.  C ate  : 

Q.  Was  it  the  fact  that  you  had  that  conversation  which  you  have  now  related  with  Mr. 
Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter  before? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Keyes  came  into 
Milwaukee  to  stay  after  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  conversation  with  Mr.  Reyes  relative  to  your  going;  to 
Canada?— A.  I  was  talking  with  him  on  that  subject.  It  was  all  tending  to  the  subject 
whether  I  had  better  go  or  not,  and  I  talked  with  him  several  times  on  that  subject  during 
the  day  or  day  and  a  naif  that  he  was  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Canada  with  reference  to  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  Mr.  Keyes  ;  how  long  after  that  conversation  was  held  was  it  that  you  went  f — 
A.  As  1  have  stated,  this  conversation  that  I  have  related  now  was  on  the  day  and  the  day 
bnt  one  before  I  gave  my  bonds.  I  had  given  bail  to  appear  before  the  commissioner,  I 
think,  on  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon  about  4  or  5  o'clock.  If  I  am  correct  in  that,  then  it 
was  probably  Monday  and  Tuesday,  though  I  wont  be  certain  about  it,  that  we  had  this  conver- 
sation. I  think  it  was  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  I  gave  my  bonds.  I  believe  the  first 
conversation  that  we  had  when  "  Matt"  was  present  was  on  Monday  and  the  second  on 
Tuesday.  The  conversation  between  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Reyes  and  myself  I  think 
were  had  in  those  two  days.   I  may  be  wrong  abont  that,  however. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  you  go  to  Canada  f — A.  Two  or  three  days.  I  can't  tell  ex- 
actly; it  may  have  been  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  In  that  day  and  a  half  during  which  Mr.  Reyes  was  in  Milwaukee,  when  you  say  you 
frequently  talked  with  him  over  this  matter,  was  it  bis  uniform  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  Canada  ? 

(Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question.) 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Reyes  advise  you,  during  this  day  and  a  half,  whenever  yon  talked  with  him 
on  this  subject,  that  it  was  better  for  you  to  go  to  Canada  ?  Was  that  his  uniform  and  gen- 
eral advice,  or  did  he  reserve  his  advice  until  this  last  conversation  which  you  had  at  which 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  present  f— A.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  at  this  conversation 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  when  we  were  all  three  talking  and  I  made  those  sugges- 
tions and  they  made  those  answers,  that  they  said  to  me  in  so  many  words,  "  You  nad 
better  get  out  and  go  to  Canada ;"  but  I  say  that  all  the  arguments  they  made  use  of 
to  me  indicated  that  clearly. 

Q.  That  you  have  testified  to  before.  What  I  want  to  inquire  about  now  is  whether, 
prior  to  this  last  conversation,  and  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Reyes  was  in  Milwaukee,  he 
bad  given  to  you  the  same  idea,  viz,  that  it  was  better  for  you  to  go  away. 

Mr.  Caswell.  Ask  him  what  he  said. 

A.  I  cannot  be  any  more  particular  than  this :  after  Mr.  Reyes  got  there  and  had  got 
the  situation  before  him,  as  *  supposed,  and  after  having  heard  what  I  had  to  say  and  what 
other  parties  had  to  say,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Reyes  had  any  doubt  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  what  I  had  better  do. 

Q.  How  did  he  express  himself  on  that  subject  prior  to  yonr  going  into  the  office,  on 
this  occasion  to  which,  you  have  now  testified  1— A.  I  cannot  remember  whether  that  was 
the  first  conversation  we  had  or  the  second  or  third. 

Q.  Would  yon  have  conversations  with  him  elsewhere  on  the  subject  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  general  drift  of  his  advice  to  you  7— A.  There  was  no  question 
abont  its  being  his  judgment  that  I  had  better  not  stand  trial  under  all  the  circumstances 
which  were  related,  and  which  I  myself  believed  to  exist;  and  when  I  say  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  savin?  that  Mr.  Keyes  thought  I  was  guilty  at  all  of  any  crime. 
On  the  contrary,  I  claimed  that  I  was  not,  and  I  claim  so  still. 

Q.  You  say,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances,  that  you  made  a  statement  of  what  you 
could  testify  to  before  the  immunity  was  granted  1— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  make  such  a  statement  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  signed  it  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  T — A.  I  mailed  it  to  Dixon  and  McKinney,  care  of  General 
Hamilton. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  that  or  a  copy  of  it  T — A.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  it  in  my  letter-book,  and 
I  have  also  another  copy  of  it. 
Q.  I  wish  yon  would  produce  that  statement  and  pnt  it  in  evidence. 
(Mr.  Caswell  objected.) 

Mr.  Cate,  (to  the  witness.)  Take  that  statement  and  read  it,  making  such  alterations  in 
it  as,  upon  reflection,  yon  desire  to  make. 
(Mr.  Caswell  objected. ) 

Mr.  Cate.  The  witness  made  a  certain  statement.  Upon  that  statement  he  was  granted 
immunity.  I  now  desire  the  witness  to  make  a  similar  statement  of  the  facts  to  this  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  care  whether  he  does  it  from  the  written  statement  or  not.  If  he  can  do 
it  without  reference  to  that  statement,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  do  so. 

(The  witness  handed  to  Mr.  Cate  the  written  statement  referred  to,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  the  marks  on  the  margin  were  no  part  of  the  statement,  but  were  corrections 
he  intended  to  make ;  and  also  that  Supervisor  Matthews  came  to  see  him  upon,  as  he 
thinks,  the  day  before  he  made  that  statement. ) 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  What  were  the  special  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  which  you  held' — A.  The  duty 
of  revenue-agent  was  to  see  that  the  revenue-laws  were  executed  in  his  district  so  far  as  he 
conld ;  to  make  discoveries  of  frauds,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  other  officers,  &c. 

Q.  You  yourself  had  no  special  duties  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  your 
duties  were  merely  those  of  supervisor  T — A.  There  is  a  supervisor  of  internal  revenue 
whose  duties  are  specific,  and  there  is  also  a  revenue-agent.  The  revenue-agent  does  not  act 
under  daily  direction  of  anybody :  his  work  is  general.  He  goes  about  the  States  wherever  he 
is  assigned,  or  wherever  he  thinks  his  presence  is  required.  Frequently  special  work  is 
given  to  him,  as  when  reports  are  made  of  irregularities  by  this  or  that  officer.  These  reports 
are  first  referred  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district,  and  by  him  to  the  revenue-agent,  who  goes 
and  looks  the  matter  up  and  reports  the  facts  as  he  may  find  them  to  the  supervisor  and  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  of  any  money  being  collected  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
whisky  business  in  Milwaukee,  and  paid  over  to  any  of  the  Government  officers  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  legitimate  tax-collections  that  ought  to  have  been  made.  — A.  I  can 
state  what  I  do  know  on  that  subject  without  giving  my  conclusions.  I  know  of  some 
money  being  collected  by  Herman  Nunemacher  and  by  Mr.  Wirth  in  January,  1875,  which 
was  paid  over  to  me  and  by  me  paid  over  to  Mr.  Keyes  during  the  senatorial  campaign  of 
1875  in  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Where  was  the  money  paid  to  you  f— A.  In  the  city  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  I  think  the  first  payment  was  made,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  capitol,  and  I  think 
the  other  was  handed  to  me  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  by  whom  these  amounts  were  banded  to  you  T — A.  Mr.  Nunemacher 
handed  me  the  first  and  Mr.  Wirth  the  second. 

Q.  What  were  the  amounts  of  the  packages  T— A.  I  think  the  first  package  was  $600.  The 
second  package  I  did  not  count,  and  did  not  see  it  counted.  Mr.  Wirth  said  that  there  was 
about  $700  in  the  second  package.  He  was  not  exactly  certain  of  the  amount  himself.  He 
said  they  collected  a  good  deal  more,  and  told  me  how  and  where  they  had  spent  some  of  it, 
but  said  that  there  was  about  $7 00  in  this  package.  It  strikes  me  that  he  represented  the 
package  to  contain  a  little  more  than  8700.  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  count  It,  and  when  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Keyes  he  did  not  count  it.  I  took  $50  of  it  out  in  Mr.  Keyes's  presence,  which  I 
told  him  I  would  take  to  pay  for  some  cigars  thai  I  had  bought  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
had  taken  to  the  room  where  we  used  to  meet. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  at  Madison  at  that  time  ?— A.  The  senatorial  campaign. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Keyes  when  he  took  this  money  T— A.  I  don't  think  I  can  recollect 
where  he  was  at  the  time  I  paid  him  the  first  amount. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  paid  it  to  him  T— A.  I  don't  know  what  I  said  to 
him.  The  first  money  I  took  to  him  I  said— or  at  least  that  is  what  I  would  naturally  say, 
"  Here  is  some  money  Nunemacher  has  banded  me,  and  he  said  they  would  raise  some 
more." 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 
Q.  Who  said  they  would  raise  some  more  f— A.  Nunemacher. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Tell  the  conversation  thatyou  had  with  Mr.  Keyes  about  raising  it — A.  I  had  no  room 
to  meet  in,  except  in  the  Park  Hotel,  which  was  not  very  well  furnished,  and  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Keyes  that  we  ought  to  have  a  better  arrangement  about  our  room  and  conveniences 
for  our  friends.  He  said  he  knew  that,  but  he  would  like  me  to  tell  him  where  the  money 
was  to  come  from.  He  said  he  had  not  enough  money  to  do  anything  with,  and  I  said, 
"  Have  you  not  money  enough  7"  He  said,  "  I  have  not  enough  to  do  those  things  as  they 
ought  to  be  done."  I  said,  "  I  think  I  can  raise  some  money  without  any  trouble,  if  yon 
want  some  money."  He  said,  "  That  is  what  we  want"  I  told  him  that  Nunemacher  was 
here  and  O'Neill,  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  if  I  went  to  them  they  wonld  raise  some  money 
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if  it  were  necessary  to  hare  it.  I  could  see  myself  tbat  it  was  necessary.  He  said,  "  That 
is  all  right ;  if  you  can  raise  money  to  do  it,  do  it"  I  asked  him  how  much  would  be 
necessary,  or  how  mnch  he  would  want,  and  he  said  he  thought  $600  would  do.  Nune- 
xnacher  was  there  for  a  time  at  the  capital,  and  I  saw  him,  and  I  think  also  O'Neill,  and  I 
believe  we  talked  about  it.  I  think  Nunemacher  went  to  Milwaukee  then.  I  know  be  did 
not  pay  it  right  away.   When  he  came  back  he  brought  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  these  parties  f — A.  Mr.  Wirth  was  part  owner  in  the  Menom- 
onee  distillery,  Mr.  Nunemacher  had  been  in  the  distillery  business,  but  I  think  at  that 
time  claimed  to  have  had  no  interest  in  the  distillery.   I  think  he  did  have,  however. 

Q.  From  whom  was  this  money  obtained,  according  to  your  understanding  t— A.  I  have 
no  knowledge  where  they  got  the  money. 

Q.  Where  did  you  tell  Keyes  you  could  get  it  f— A.  I  told  him  I  could  get  Nunemacher 
and  O'Neill  and  these  men  to  raise  money. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  you  could  get  it  of  the  whisky-men  t— A.  That  certainly  was 
where  I  expected  to  get  it.  I  expected  to  get  it  out  of  that  class  of  men,  and  these  men  I 
referred  to  represented  that  class  of  men.  They  had  been  willing  to  raise  money  during  the 
campaign. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cate  asked  you  if  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Keyes  that  you  would  get  this  money  out 
of  the  whisky-men,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  insist  that  yon  shall  state  what  you  did 
tell  Mr.  Keyes. — A.  I  might  have  used  those  very  words.  At  any  rate,  I  understood  very 
well,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Keyes  did,  that  that  was  the  class  of  men  I  was  going  to. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  State  anything  that  transpired  between  yon  and  Mr.  Keyes  at  that  time  tending  to 
show  that  Mr.  Keyes  knew  of  whom  you  expected  to  get  this  money. — A.  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Nunemacher  was  there,  and  that  I  could  go  to  Nunemacher  and  O'Neill,  and  they  would  take 
hold  and  raise  money.  O'Neill  was  a  distiller  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Mil- 
waukee as  well.  Mr.  Nunemacher  was  there,  interested,  as  many  of  the  rest  of  us  were,  in 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Nunemacher  had  been  very  efficient  during  the  cam- 
paign  in  raising  the  money  in  Milwaukee  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  campaign. 

Q-  State  if  yon  know  of  any  other  money  being  raised  by  the  whisky-men  or  distillers 
and  paid  to  any  Government  officials.— A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  that  I  do,  except  what  was 
paid  to  me. 

Q.  Who  paid  money  to  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Louis  Rindskopf  paid  me  some  money  and  Mr. 
Nunemacher  paid  me  some  money. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  they  pay  you  this  money  ?— A.  To  re-imburse  me,  to  a  certain 
extent,  moneys  which  I  was  using  in  a  political  way.  That  is  what  Mr.  Rindskopf  paid  me 
for  particularly. 

Q.  What  business  was  Mr.  Rindskopf  in  T— A.  He  was  a  distiller. 

Q.  What  were  you  disbursing  money  for  that  they  were  re-imbursing  to  you?— A.  I  was 
disbursing  money  just  as  every  active  politician  does.  To  answer  your  question  generally, 
I  was  being  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  was  paying  out  money  wherever  it  was  convenient  or 
necessary ;  that  is,  not  in  buying  votes,  but  in  a  social  way  and  in  traveling-expenses,  and 
one  thing  or  another  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  did  you  apply  to  for  money  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  your 
political  arrangements  ? — A.  I  never  applied  even  to  either  of  those  men  for  money. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  yon  receive  it  from  T — A.  I  received  none  except  from  those 
two  people  whom  I  speak  of.  One  of  them  was  a  distiller.  Both  of  them  were  distillers  part 
of  the  time,  but  I  think  Mr.  Nunemacher  claimed  that  he  was  not  then  interested  in  a  distill- 
ery,  though  I  believe  he  was.  He  pretended  to  have  sold  out.  Mr.  Rindskopf  came  to  me 
several  times  and  said  be  would  not  pry  any  money  to  Nunemacher  or  anybody  else.  That 
Nunemacher  wonld  put  the  biggest  part  of  it  in  his  own  pocket ;  but,  he  says,  "  If  you 
want  any  money  for  political  purposes,  call  on  me  for  it,  and  you  shall  have  it."  He  offered 
me  money  several  times  before  I  would  take  it.  However,  I  made  a  trip  once  to  New 
Orleans  which  cost  me  over  $200,  and  when  I  came  back  I  told  Louis  that  I  had  expended 
this  amount  of  money  legitimately  on  political  business,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  return  me 
that  money  he  could  do  so ;  and  he  did  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  apply  to  that  particular  class  of  people  and  not  to  any  other  T — A.  Be- 
cause tbey  had  shown  a  willingness  and  anxiety  to  work  and  help  elect  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Were  there  no  other  people  in  Milwaukee  except  that  class  of  people  who  were  willing 
to  help  elect  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  There  were  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  any  other  class  of  people  except  those  engaged  in  that  business  T— 
AM  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  class  of  people  contributing  T— A.  I  contributed  some  my- 
self. 

Q.  But  you  were  engaged  in  the  business  to  some  extent  yourself,  as  appears  by  the  fact 
that  you  were  indicted?— A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  business  to  the  extent  that  my  indict- 
ment indicates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  class  of  people  contributing  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Car- 
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Snter  ?— A.  Government  officers  contributed  and  raised  funds  during  the  campaign  in  the 
1. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  that  raised  the  funds  T— A.  I  am  only  speaking  generally 
now  ;  perhaps  I  could  only  name  one  or  two  that  contributed,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Government  officers  contributed  to  the  campaign-funds  in  the  fall.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  of  anybody  else  contributing  but  myself;  I  mention  it  in  that  way,  because  it  has  been 
the  rule  and  custom  to  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Wirth  testifies  here,  I  believe,  that  he  saw  you  deliver  a  package  to  Mr.  Eeyes. 
Did  he  see  you  deliver  such  a  package  t — A.  Yes ;  the  last  package — the  one  that  was  not 
counted  he  saw  me  deliver  to  Mr.  Eeyes,  or  at  least  stood  in  the  door  of  the  room  while  I 
crossed  the  room  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Eeyes.  I  think  that  Mr.  Eeyes  and  he  talked  some 
together. 

Q.  Does  this  comprise  all  your  knowledge  of  money  matters  between  Mr.  Eeyes  and  any- 
body else,  or  between  the  distillers  and  any  other  Government  officers  T  Have  you  testified 
to  all  the  facts  within  your  knowledge  T— A.  I  don't  know  of  any  Government  officer  be- 
sides myself  receiving  any  money  from  any  distiller  that  I  now  think  of,  except  Mr.  Mono, 
the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  who  lived  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  there  money  paid  to  him  7— A.  $3,000  was  paid  to  Mr.  Munn  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1874,  thirteen  days  before  the  raid. 

Q.  State  your  knowledge  of  the  facts. — A.  I  took  the  money  and  handed  it  to  him  myself. 
I  got  it  from  Herman  Nunemacher. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  money  came  from  I— A.  I  only  know  what  was  said. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  it  to  Mr.  Munn? — A.  I  paid  it  to  Mr.  Munu  at  my  room  in  the 
Opera  House  at  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Why  did  you  pay  that  money  to  Mr.  Munn ;  what  was  your  reason  for  it  t — A.  Be- 
cause he  wanted  it.  He  requested  me  to  receive  the  money  for  him. 

Q.  Relate  to  the  committee  all  the  facts  in  your  possession  as  to  why  Nunemacher  was 
paying  money  over  to  Mr.  Munn,  who  was  a  Government  officer. — A.  Mr.  Munn  was 
supervisor  of  internal  revenue.  He  came  to  Milwaukee  on,  I  think,  the  26th,  (Monday.)  I 
won't  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  dates,  but  think  I  am  correct.  He  wrote  me  before  coming 
there  that  he  would  be  there  on  Monday  and  wanted  to  see  me.  On  Monday  evening  he 
told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  be  ready  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  to  a  distillery.  I 
asked  him  what  distillery,  and  he  said  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  one  he  should 
visit,  but  he  should  visit  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  and  desired  me  to  be  ready  to  go.  We 
did  go  early  in  the  morning.  I  think  I  got  a  horse  and  buggy  myself,  and  took  Mr.  Munn.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Eillickinnick  distillery,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  Milwaukee.  When 
we  were  abouta  mile  from  where  we  started — that  is, when  we  had  got  to  the  outside  of  the  city, 
as  it  were,  Mr.  Munn  said  to  me  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  plain  talk  with  me,  and  wauted 
that  I  should  talk  just  what  I  thought  to  him.  I  told  him  that  that  was  all  right  Then  be 
'  said  to  me,  "  Conklin,  don't  you  think  these  distillers  would  like  to  bleed  T  "  Alter  reflecting 
a  moment,  I  told  him  I  thought  they  would  if  they  could  see  that  they  could  make  any- 
thing by  it ;  that  I  believed  they  were  pretty  generally  willing  to  bleed  if  they  could  profit 
by  it.  "  Well,"  be  says,  "  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  think  that  you  and  Weiaer  (referring 
to  a  deputy  collector  there)  have  got  a  good  thing  of  it.  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it  It 
is  all  right,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a  share."  I  told  Mr.  Munn  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Wei- 
ser  was  concerned,  I  didn't  know  that  Weiser  ever  received  in  any  manner  anything  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  received,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  discover,  Weiser  was 
a  very  industrious  and  honest  officer.  I  said  to  him  that,  as  to  myself,  I  knew  that  I  bad 
never  had  a  cent  that  I  ought  not  to  have  had.  8aid  he,  "  Conklin,  that  is  all  very  well. 
You  would  talk  just  the  same  if  it  were  true,  would  not  you  t  "  I  said,  "Very  likely  I 
should.  I  think  I  should.  I  don't  think  I  would  own  it  even  if -it  were  true,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not?  "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  think  all  the  more 
of  you  for  saying  what  you  do,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me.  You  claim  that 
you  have  never  allowed  these  distillers  to  do  any  extra  mashing.  I  don't  believe  you  have, 
but  you  know  and  I  know  that  when  you  have  done  the  very  best  you  can,  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  prevent  them  from  cheating.  They  will  cheat  in  spite  of  us."  He 
says,  "I  have  got  a  mortgage  on  my  property  in  Chicago  on  which  a  certain  sum  is  dne." 
I  don't  remember  the  sum  now — it  was  quite  a  sum,  however.  He  said,  "  These  distillers 
have  been  wanting  to  pay  me  money — Wirth  wants  to,  and  Nunemacher ;  but,"  he  say*. 
"  I  won't  take  any  money  from  them."  Said  I,  "Why  won't  you  take  it!"  "Well," 
he  said,  "  I  won't  take  it  from  them."  Said  I,  "What  are  you  driving  at,  Munn?  Do 
you  wish  me  to  take  the  money  and  give  it  to  youT"  He  said,  "That  is  just  what  I 
want"  Said  I,  "  Where  is  the  money  T"  He  said  there  would  be  somebody  at  this  dis- 
tillery with  it  I  said,  "  All  right ;  if  anybody  wants  to  give  me  money  for  you  I  will 
take  it  and  give  it  to  you."  We  drove  up  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  old  man  Jacob 
Nunemacher.  I  think  we  went  to  the  distillery  first  and  went  through  that,  and  then  went 
up  to  the  house  and  took  a  drink,  or  some  of  them  did,  (I  don't  know  whether  I  drank  or 
not;  very  likely  I  did. )  As  we  were  all  about  leaving  the  room, Hermann  stepped  into 
the  parlor  or  sitting-room,  and  I  thought  he  appeared  to  act  as  though  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  me.   I  went  in  there,  and  he  says,  "  What  is  up  f  "  Said  I,  M  Mr.  Munn  tells  me  that 
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he  has  got  a  mortgage  on  his  house,  and  that  he  has  heard  that  some  of  you  men  were 
going  to  raise  him  some  money.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  itf  "  He  Bays  "  But  how 
is  it  that  yon  are  in  this  matter  ?  "  I  said,  "  That  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  you ; 
if  yon  have  any  money  for  Mr.  Munn,  you  can  give  it  to  me."  He  took  out  a  package  from 
his  pocket,  and  says,  "  There  are  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  that  yon  can  give  to  Mr. 
Munn."  I  then  started  out  and  went  down  to  the  distillery,  where  the  horse  was 'hitched. 
Munn  appeared  to  be  going  into  the  distillery,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Come,  Munn,  let  us  get 
into  the  buggy.  If  we  have  to  go  around  to  O'Neill's,  we  had  better  be  off  in  time."  He 
said  he  had  an  engagement  in  the  city  at  1 1  o'clock  a.  m;  He  came  up  to  me  near  enough 
for  me  to  speak  to  him  quietly,  and  I  said  to  him,  "That  is  all  right  I  have  pot  the 
money."  He  said, "  Keep  it  until  you  get  to  the  room ;  don't  take  it  out  here."  When  we 
were  on  onr  way  down  he  said  to  me,  "  Conklin,  I  don't  want  to  take  that  money  even  from 
yon.  I  don't  want  even  you  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  ever  gave  it  to  me."  I  said,  "All 
right"  So  when  I  went  to  the  room  I  opened  a  bureau-drawer  in  bed-room,  and  put  the 
money  into  it.  Something  transpired  by  reason  of  which  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  leave,  and  I 
referred  to  the  fact  that  that  package  was  in  the  drawer.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  hand  it  to  me. 
I  ain't  afraid  to  take  it  from  yon.  I  took  it  then,  and  for  the  first  time  I  looked  at  it,  and 
aaw  that  it  was  money,  and  told  him  of  the  amount  that  was  said  to  be  in  there.  We  had 
further  conversation  about  my  taking  some  of  it,  and  as  to  future  payments.  I  saw  him 
again  at  dinner,  and  he  said  it  was  all  right. 

Q.  What  was  that  money  for  f — A.  Yon  know  just  as  well  what  it  was  for  as  I  do.  I 
have  told  you  substantially  the  conversation  that  took  place. 

Q.  Why  was  he  calling  on  the  distillers  for  money  1 — A.  Because  he  thought  they  would 
pay  it 

Q.  Why  would  they  pay  it  to  him  T— A.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  me  to  tell  you  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  and  let  yon  judge  for  yourself. 

Q.  If  yon  can  answer  my  question,  do  so ;  if  not,  say  so.  Why  were  those  distillers  pay- 
ing him  money  T — A.  I  suppose  they  thought  that  they  would  be  benefited  in  some  way  by 
it.   I  cannot  tell  von  how  or  in  what  particular  way. 

Q.  Why  was  Nunemacher  and  Wirth  paying  money  to  Mr.  Keyes  for  Carpenter's  elec- 
tion ?— A.  They  were  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Carpenter  elected. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Keyes  about  the  feeling  of  the  distillers  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Carpenter's  election?— A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  understood  between  you  and  Mr.  Keyes,  or  whoever  you  talked 
with  about  it,  that  the  distillers  were  willing  to  contribute  money.— A.  At  first  it  was  not. 
It  was  supposed  when  I  first  went  into  the  revenue  service  that  those  distillers  were  against 
us ;  at  least  it  was  supposed  that  Rindskopf  was  against  us.  We  talked  that  matter  over 
about  the  distillers  before  I  went  into  Milwaukee,  or  about  the  time  that  I  went  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  distillers  and  Mr.  Keyes  together, 
and  in  communication,  so  that  Mr.  Keyes  would  call  upon  them  for  money,  and  that  they 
would  give  it  to  him  t— A.  When  I  first  went  into  Milwaukee  Mr.  Keyes's  ideas  about  these 
matters  were  just  exactly  that  the  distillers  had  been  stealing. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  need  not  state  Mr.  Keyes's  "  ideas  ;"  state  what  he  said.— A.  What  he  said  to  me 
was  that  those  distillers,  and  specially  8am.  Rindskopf,  had  been  stealing  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  using  the  money  to  beat  the  party  with.  He  wanted  me  to  look  sharply 
after  Rindskopf,  and  to  clean  him  out  and  break  up  that  nest.  He  had  no  idea  then  of  getting 
any  support  from  democrats  who  were  working  the  whisky  business;  but  after  I  had  been  in 
there  a  month  or  six  weeks,  it  began  to  be  talked  about  that  we  could  get  a  considerable 
vote  in  Milwaukee  from  the  democrats.  I  think  the  first  man  that  talked  to  me  of  it  was  Gen- 
eral Hobart,  who  was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  although  a  democrat  I  had  had  some 
talk  then  with  Rindskopf  himself,  and  be  said  he  was  willing  to  support  Carpenter,  or  felt 
inclined  to  do  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Keyes  again  and  talked  with  him  about  it.  He  didn't  believe 
that  there  should  be  any  stock  taken  in  Sam.  Rindskopf  supporting  the  republican  party, 
nor  in  any  of  these  other  men  supporting  it.  I  told  him  I  thought  ne  was  mistaken,  and 
that  from  what  I  could  see  and  hear  in  Milwaukee,  my  opinion  was  that  we  could  have 
that  vote.  He  didn't  believe  it  at  that  time;  still,  said  he,  "it  is  well  enough  to  go  slow 
and  see.  Of  course,  if  we  could  have  that  vote  we  would  like  to  have  it.  I  saw  Mr. 
Nunemacher,  Mr.  Rindskopf,  and  other  parties  repeatedly  after  that  and  saw  Mr.  Keyes 
quite  often,  and  I  became  satisfied  that  we  could  have  that  vote,  especially  the  vote  and 
influence  of  Sam.  Rindskopf,  who  was  in  trouble  in  a  suit  in  Madison,  as  to  which  he  was 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Keyes  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  starting  it  against  him,  because  be 
thought  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  mad  with  him  for  leaving  the  republican  party  the  fall  before,  and 
he  claimed  that  Mr.  Keyes  had  been  particularly  instrumental  in  his  being  prosecuted. 
Those  things  came  gradually.  These  people  were  democrats  when  I  went  to  Milwaukee, 
and  were  calculating  to  support  the  democratic  ticket,  no  doubt,  about  that  time ;  but  when 
the  election  came  about,  they  pretty  generally  supported  the  republican  ticket 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  any  part  of  your  business  to  see  if  you  could  not  bring  around  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  funds  could  be  got  from  the  distillers  ?— A.  I  was  looking  after 
votes  more  than  after  funds. 
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Q.  Tou  finally  got  to  raising  funds ;  how  was  that  brought  about? — A.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  and  I  do'  not  know  how  it  was  brought  about.  I  talked  a  great  deal  with  Mr. 
Nunemacher,  and  Mr.  Nonemacher  was  raising  money.  He  was  a  prominent  man,  and  took 
hold  of  the  thing  pretty  vigorously  in  that  respect. 

Q.  State  the  understanding  of  the  distillers  as  to  whether,  if  they  raised  money  to  help 


shelter  them  it  there  should  be  a  storm.— A.  I  think  the  distillers  thought  that  if  they  got 
into  trouble,  or  into  the  same  kind  of  fix  as  Sam.  Bindskopf,  and  a  compromise  should  be 
pending,  Mr.  Keyes  would  assist  them.  That  was  before  Mr.  Bristow  turned  over  a  new 
page ;  it  was  the  custom  for  many  years  to  settle  such  matters  by  a  compromise  with  tbe 
Department.  I  think  that  the  distillers  thought  that  if  they  elected  Mr.  Carpenter  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage.    I  tried  to  show  them  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  right  man  to  elect. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Mr.  Keyes  any  money  at  any  other  time  except  that  f — A.  Yes ;  I 
paid  him  $150  in  all  to  re-imburse  him  for  money  which  he  paid,  or  which  he  said  he  paid, 
to  Judge  Frisbie;  and  I  think  he  did  pay  Judge  Frisbie,  because  Judge  Frisbie  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  be  received  the  major  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  Judge  Frisbie  being  paid  for  f— -  A.  For  a  trip  he  made  to  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Burkle. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  :  • 
Q.  Was  it  not  for  services  iu  trying  affidavits,  &c.  ?  — A.  I  suppose. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  pay  it  to  Mr.  Keyes  f — A.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  received  the  benefit  of 
my  position  from  the  labor  of  Mr.  Keyes,  and  that  I  really  ought  to  pay  it  instead  of  him. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 
Q.  You  succeeded  Mr.  Burkle  T — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  But  you  said  a  while  ago  that  Mr.  Reyes's  labors  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
payment  at  the  time  he  was  hiring  Frisbie  to  go  to  Washington  to  get  Burkle  out  T— A. 
Well,  I  think  it  did  at  that  time ;  I  think  Mr.  Keyes  went  to  Washington  two  or  three  timet 
before  he  got  Burkle  out — the  last  time  he  got  him  out ;  he  was  got  out  upon  charges,  coupled 
with  a  recommendation  for  my  appointment  in  his  place. 

Q.  You  understood  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  working  in  your  interest  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Burkle  was  removed  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  you  paid  him  the  $150  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  T— A.  It  came  in  the  same  way  as  the  money  that  I 
got  to  pay  my  expenses  to  New  Orleans. 
Q.  I  have  not  heard  how  you  got  that  money? — A.  I  have  stated  that  I  got  it  from  Louis 


Q.  Did  Louis  Bindskopf  pay  you  this  money  f — A.  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  him  or 
Nunemacher  who  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  that  money  collected  from  the  distillers  or  whisky  men  in  that  section  T — A.  It 
came  from  whisky  men,  I  presume.  I  had  some  money  from  them  and  I  had  my  own 
money.  Mr.  Keyes  said  to  me  when  I  paid  that  money  to  him,  that  if  it  was  coming  out  of 
my  pocket  he  didn't  want  me  to  nay  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Keyes  where  it  came  from  7 — A.  I  told  him  that  there  were  parties 
there  who  were  willing  to  contribute  money  for  political  purposes,  and  that  it  would  come 
under  that  head,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  considered  that  all  right,  as  I  did,  and  he  took 
the  money.  I  did  not  pay  it  to  him  all  at  once ;  I  paid  him  the  $150  in,  I  think,  two,  per- 
haps three,  payments. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  certain  persons  were  willing  to  contribute  for  political  purposes,  did 
yout— A.  Well,  I  said  that  some  persons  would  contribute,  or  "  the  boys,"  or  "my  brig- 
ade," or  something  of  that  kind.   I  don't  remember  the  exact  language  I  used. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  him  that  as  that  was  a  good  term  to  use,  it  might  as  well  be  em- 
ployed as  any  other  term,  and  that  therefore  it  would  do  to  say  for  political  purposes f — A. 
I  think  that  that  is  about  what  I  said ;  I  would  not  be  positive  about  tbe  language  used. 

Q.  If  that  was  the  language  used,  what  do  you  mean  by  it?  You  assumed  that  it  was 
paid  for  political  purposes ;  if  it  was  so  paid,  why  did  you  use  that  kind  of  language  to  Mr. 
Keyes  1 — A.  Well,  I  had  an  object  in  using  that  language,  or  in  using  whatever  language 
I  did  use  amounting  to  that,  at  the  time.  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  whether  Mr.  Keyes  was 
or  would  be  in  any  wise  tender-footed  about  receiving  money  that  he  supposed  was  contributed 
for  political  purposes  by  the  class  of  men  I  represented. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Keyes,  after  you  made  that  statement  to  him,  compliment  you  for  your  tact 
and  for  the  skill  with  which  you  managed  it  f 

(Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question.) 

Q.  State  whether  he  made  any  such  statement  as  that  to  you.— A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  t — A.  He  remarked  what  a  difference  there  was  between  Burkle  and 
myself— between  having  a  damned  fool  in  such  a  place,  and  a  man  who  understood  how  to 
do  business,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
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By  Mr.  Kev  is: 

Q.  When  was  it  that  I  made  that  remark  7 — A.  When  I  made  the  first  payment,  or  offered 
to  make  the  first  payment,  on  that  $150 — when  yon  said,  "  Conklin,  if  this  is  coming  oat  of 
your  pocket  I  am  not  going  to  take  it"   I  told  yon  it  would  not  come  oat  of  me. 
By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Were  yon  npon  pretty  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Keyes  prior  to  that  payment  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Had  you  talked  with  Mr.  Keyes  prior  to  your  appointment,  with  reference  to  your  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Burkle  t—A.  Quite  often. 

Q.  How  long  prior  to  Mr.  Burkle's  removal  had  you  talked  with  him  in  regard  to  it? — A. 
On  two  or  three  occasions,  perhaps,  running  through  six  weeks  or  two  months.  I  cannot  be 
exact  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  Was  it  the  fact  between  you  and  Mr.  Keyes  that  your  appointment  and  Mr.  Burkle's 
removal  were  coupled  together  all  the  time  7  Was  not  one  of  the  prime  objects  that  Mr. 
Keyes  had  in  getting  Burkle  out,  to  get  you  into  that  office  T — A.  There  was  talk  of  getting 
Burkle  out  all  the  time  for  a  year  or  two  prior. 

Q.  The  movement  for  his  expulsion  was  protracted  so  long  as  that  7— A.  It  seems  to  me 
it  was,  but  my  name,  perhaps,  was  coupled  with  the  appointment  for  a  couple  of  months  ; 
maybe  longer. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Burkle  gotten  out  once  and  afterward  re-instated,  about  a  year  before  you 
were  appointed  7 — A.  Yes ;  I  remember  now  that  he  was. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  prior  to  Mr.  Burkle's  removal,  and  while  that  removal  was 
undej  consideration,  Mr.  Keyes  suggested  to  you  that  if  you  could  get  that  office  you  might 
make  some  money,  or  "  we  might  make  some  money  out  of  it." — A.  He  made  that  remark  to 
me.    His  words  were,  "  We  can  make  some  money." 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  Mr.  Keyes  any  money  about  the  time  of  his  going  to  Washington  7— A. 
After  the  senatorial  fight  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  atter  the  senatorial  fight  7— A.  I  think  it  was  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
at  Chicago,  that  I  paid  it  to  him.  I  think  I  gave  him  $50.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  $75, 
bnt  I  will  say  $50. 

Q.  What  forf — A.  For  nothing,  except  that  he  was  going  down,  and  represented  various 
parties  of  us  that  expected  more  or  less  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  a  different 
Senator  from  the  man  whom  we  supported.  I  felt  as  though  it  was  very  proper  that  I  should 
pay  some  toward  his  going.   He  did  not  ask  me  for  it,  bnt  I  paid  it  to  him. 

Q.  What  danger  was  there  to  yout — A.  The  men  who  had  succeeded  in  beating  Mr.  Car- 
penter were  very  bitter  against  ns  who  had  been  working  for  Mr.  Carpenter's  success,  and, 
as  I  supposed,  they  would  try  to  get  a  recognition  through  the  new  Senator,  and  that  some 
of  us  would  have  to  go  out 

Q.  You  thought  the  most  active  supporter  of  Mr.  Carpenter  in  Milwaukee  would  be  able 
to  benefit  you  by  coming  to  Washington,  inasmuch  as  you  were  all  in  the  same  boat  7— A. 
I  thought  so,  and  I  think  yet  that  it  was  beneficial. 

Q.  Had  it  any  reference  to  the  whisky  business  T—A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  did  that  money  come  from  t — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  had  it  on  hand. 

Q.  Was  it  collected  from  whisky  men  7 — A.  I  couldn't  say  that  it  was. 

Q .  Was  it  your  money  7 — A.  It  was  money  that  I  considered  mine.  After  February,  after 
we  got  through  that  fight  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  money  of  the  distillers  whatever. 

Q.  Did  this  money  that  you  had  come  from  the  distillers  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  how  much 
money  was  had  of  the  distillers.  I  never  had  any  money  of  any  other  distiller  than  Rinds- 
kopf  and  Nnnemacher.  I  kept  no  run  of  the  money  that  I  had  of  Nunemacher,  but  remem- 
ber about  what  I  bad  of  Mr.  Rindskopf.   I  had  money  of  him  several  times. 

Q.  There  was  a  suit  pending  against  Sam.  Rindskopf 7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  pending  before  the  senatorial  election?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  suit  for  7 

Mr.  Caswell.  I  object  to  that  question  because  it  is  intended  to  review  Senator  Carpenter's 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  Middleton  distillery-case  tried  in  the  western  circuit,  and  not  at 
Milwaukee.  The  resolution  under  which  this  committee  is  acting  gives  it  no  authority  to 
investigate  that  matter. 

Mr.  Glover  read  the  resolution  under  which  the  committee  was  acting. 

Mr.  Cate.  Mr.  Rindskopf  resided  in  Milwaukee  and  kept  a  rectifying  establishment  there, 
although  his  high  wines  came  from  the  Middleton  distillery.  We  do  not  care  to  enter  into 
that  matter  at  all,  but  what  we  desire  to  show  is  that  this  man  Rindskopf  was  indicted  by 
the  United  States  for  violating  the  revenue  laws ;  that  indictment  was  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  connection  between  the  United  States  officers  and 
the  distillers,  and  as  bearing  upon  the  question  at  large,  we  have  a  right  to  investigate  this 
matter.  We  have  a  right  to  snow,  for  instance,  that  while  this  suit  was  pending,  the  United 
States  officers— Mr.  Keyes  and  others— agreed  with  Mr.  Rindskopf  that  the  case  should  be 
continued  from  time  to  time,  in  consideration  of  his  supporting  Mr.  Carpenter ;  that  it  should 
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be  continued  until  after  the  senatorial  election,  and  that  then  these  parties  should  assist  in 
obtaining  a  dismissal  of  the  case,  or  its  compromise.  It  is  only  to  that  extent  that  we  care 
to  go  into  the  consideration  of  that  case;  it  is  a  circumstance  bearing  upon  the  fact  that  is 
charged  We,  to  wit,  complicity  between  the  United  States  officers  and  the  distillers. 

Mr.  Caswell.  It  is  claimed  that  Senator  Carpenter,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  but  prior  to  the 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature  by  which  he,  perhaps,  expected  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  said  to  Mr.  Bindskopf  that  he,  Carpenter,  would  get  his  case  in  the 
western  circuit  put  over  until  they  could  get  a  compromise  of  some  time.  It  is  intended  to 
make  that  bear  also  upon  Mr.  Keyes,  and  to  show  thatMr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter  said 
they  would  assist  in  putting  over,  or  advise  that  Mr.  Bindskopf  case  should  be  put  over. 
Mr.  Conklin,  as  an  operator  in  Milwaukee,  may  have  told  Mr.  Bindskopf  that  he  would  see 
that  that  case  was  continued  over  the  term,  and  he  may  have  acquired  Mr.  Bindskopf 
friendship  for  so  doing,  and  may  have  got  his  support  for  aught  I  know,  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter  relating  to  a  prosecution  in  another  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Glover.  But  this  gentleman  was  in  Milwaukee  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Caswell.  He  was  operating  in  Milwaukee  at  the  time,  having  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  that  place. 

Mr.  McCrary.  [To  Mr.  Cate-1   How  do  you  connect  it  with  the  Milwaukee  matter  T 
Mr.  Gate.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the  United  States  officers  there  were  conducting  this 
matter  in  fraud  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Keyes.  [To  Mr.  Cate.  ]  What  United  States  officers  f 

Mr.  Cate.  Mr.  Conklin  for  one,  for  instance.  He  was  in  the  ring.  We  want  to  show 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  United  States  officers  and  Mr.  Bindskopf  that 
that  case  should  be  continued  from  time  to  time  until  the  disposition  of  the  senatorial  elec- 
tion, tending  to  show  fraud  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Glover.  I  think  it  is  admissible  in  so  much  as  it  was  connected  with  the  officer  at 
Milwaukee. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  that  matter. — A.  In  my  first  approach  to  Mr. 
Bindskopf  in  relation  to  bis  support  of  republican  members  of  the  legislature,  be  alluded  to  this 
suit  at  Madison,  speaking  of  it  as  pending  against  him,  and  saying  that  Mr.  Keyes  bad  been, 
in  his  judgment,  specially  to  blame  for  bis  being  prosecuted.  He  thought  Keyes  had  hatched 
up  the  suit  because  he  was  mad  with  him,  &c.  He  wanted  that  suit  settled  in  some  way. 
He  said  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  and  was  inclined  to  support  him,  but  didn't  feel 
like  supporting  those  who  were  fighting  him  all  the  time.  I  saw  Mr.  Keyes  in  Madison  sod 
talked  to  him  about  it ;  I  told  him  I  thought  Sam.'s  support  could  be  had,  and  it  looked  as 
though  we  could  get  the  support  of  the  distillers  generally.  He  had  no  faith  in  it,  bat  be 
said  :  "  Go  carefully;  and,  of  course,  if  we  can  get  that  vote  it  would  be  a  good  thing  and 
we  would  like  to  have  it."  I  said  to  him :  M  Here  is  the  point;  I  will  have  to  give  some 
assurance  to  8am.  that  he  may  expect  some  help  to  compromise  his  case,  and  not  to  have  it 
go  to  trial.  He  doesn't  want  it  to  go  to  trial,  but  prefers  to  have  it  settled."  Mr.  Keyes 
says :  "  That  is  all  right ;  you  go  slowly  and  carefully.  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any 
support  whatever  out  of  him."  "But,"  said  I,  "  suppose  he  does  support  Carpenter  V  Saidbe, 
"  It  he  does  we  will  beln  him  to  compromise  his  case."  I  think  I  first  spoke  to  Mr.  Hobart 
about  it.  I  did  not  really  want  at  that  time  to  talk  to  Sam.  very  squarely  about  it,  so  I  think 
I  first  intimated  to  Mr.  Hobart  that  I  thought  if  Sam.  did  the  fair  thing  the  boys  would  be 
willing  to  help  him  to  compromise  that  case,  at  all  events."  The  subject  was  broached  to  him, 
and  I  finally  talked  to  him  about  it  myself,  and  before  I  got  through  saw  him  several  times 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  talked  about  the  first  continuation  at  La  Crosse— -pre- 
sume we  may — bow  it  was  continued,  or  what  the  arrangement  was ;  but  I  think  that  the  nnt 
encouragement  we  gave  8am.  was  of  a  probable  compromise  rather  than  a  fight;  but  when 
the  election  came,  and  after  further  conference  upon  the  matter,  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  undertake  a  compromise  at  that  time,  because  there  had  been  more  or  less  talk  about  bow 
we  got  the  vote  in  Milwaukee.  We  were  charged  with  buying  democratic  votes  there  and 
getting  more  than  it  was  thought  we  could  get  by  ordinary  means.  There  was  considera- 
ble talk  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  considered  wise  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  obtain- 
ing a  compromise  until  after  that  senatorial  fight.  It  was  arranged  and  understood  by  Mr. 
Keyes,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  myself  that  the  case  would  probably  be  continued  in  December. 
That  was  the  clear  understanding ;  so  much  bo  that  when  the  case  came  to  trial  and  wit- 
nesses were  subpoenaed,  Mr.  Weiser  and  Mr.  Moeller  among  them,  I  told  them  that  they 
need  not  go,  because  the  case  would  be  continued  and  would  not  be  tried. 

Q.  State  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Bindskopf  as  to  what  should  be  done  after  ft 
was  determined  that  the  case  should  not  be  continued. — A.  It  was  not  determined.  It 
came  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  avoided.  I  understood  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  I 
told  the  officers  there  that  they  need  not  go,  even  after  they  were  summoned  as  witnesses. 
I  even  maintained  that  position  after  they  got  dispatches  requesting  them  to  go.  I  still  told 
them  they  need  not  go ;  but  finally  a  dispatch  came  from  McKinney,  saying  that  if  they 
would  not  go  there  would  be  trouble ;  also  a  dispatch  came  from  Munn  that  they  must  come- 
Then  I  went  to  Madison  with  them  myself,  and  when  we  got  there  I  heard  that  affidavits 
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had  been  made  oat  at  least  against  Mr.  Weiser.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  warrant  had 
been  issued,  but  if  there  had  been  I  was  entirely  to  blame,  and  I  went  there  to  protect  them. 
I  called  myself  upon  Judge  Hopkins  and  told  him  that  I  was  the  only  man  to  blame  for 
those  witnesses  not  being  on  hand  at  the  time  ordered,  and  that  I  understood  that  Senator 
Carpenter  would  see  to  it  when  he  came  down  that  the  case  should  be  continued  that  term. 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  Keyes  and  told  him  the  kind  of  fix  I  had  got  the  boys  into,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  me  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Douglass  was  an  enemy  of  Carpenter's,  or  wanted  to 
ruin  him,  or  whether  he  was  a  damned  fool,  but  that  he  sent  a  dispatch  saying  that  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Carpenter  you  can  continue  this  case.  He  said  it  would  not  do  to  con- 
tinue the  case  on  that  dispatch,  as  it  would  get  up  a  howl  and  would  beat  Mr.  Carpenter. 
He  sent  the  dispatch  to  Mr.  McKinney,  I  suppose. 
By  Mr.  Caswell-. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  such  a  dispatch  was  sent  T — A.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  Mr.  Keyes  said  that  there  was  such  a  dispatch. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  say  that  he  had  sent  any  word  to  Mr.  Carpenter  in  regard  to  itf— A. 
He  said  he  had  sent  him  word  to  get  that  damned  fool's  dispatch  out  of  the  files. 

Q.  Mr.  Bindskopf  was  first  running  for  Congress  on  the  democratic  ticket  while  this  pros- 
ecution was  pending  T — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Were  not  appeals  made  from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  his  prosecution  should 
be  put  off  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  because  be  was  running  for  Congress  on  the  democratic 
ticket? — A.  There  might  have  been  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  newspapers  about  it,  and  did  not  they  appeal 
to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Keyes,  and  others  whom  they  supposed  to  be  running  the  politi- 
cal machine,  that  as  matter  of  (fairness  it  ought  to  be  put  off  until  his  campaign  was  over  T — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  anything  about  it,  but  it  may  have  been  so. 

Q.  The  court  was  in  session  in  September,  was  it  not  f — A.  In  December. 

Q.  But  it  was  in  session  in  September,  at  La  Crosse  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  now  remember  that  after  the  nominations  there  was  an  appeal  made  at  La 
Crosse  to  have  that  case  continued  over  simply  on  Mr.  Rindskopfs  account  t — A.  I  have 
told  you  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstance,  or  how  it  was  brought  about.  I  should  not, 
probably,  recollect  so  particularly  about  this  discontinuance  if  I  had  not  been  drawn  into  it 
to  protect  the  men  whom  I  had  told  were  safe  in  not  going  out  as  witnesses. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  the  cases  in  the  State  had  been  compromised  before  that  time? — A. 
I^think  it  was  the  rule  in  thirty-nine  cases  out  of  forty,  for  many  years  before  that  time,  to 
compromise  them.  Cases  were  settled  without  going  to  trial.  There  was  a  law  which  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  there  were  regulations  which  provided  for  the  execution  of  that  law  up  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Bristow  came  into  office. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  other  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Keyes  in  regard  to  that  trial ;  did  he 
say  anything  about  what  Mr.  McKinney  had  done  or  would  do ;  did  be  say  that  Mr.  Rinds- 
kopfs conviction  was  sure,  and  that  McKinney  had  the  whole  thing  stocked  on  him  before 
the  jury  7 — A.  Mr.  Keyes  said  there  was  no  show  for  Rindskopf,  that  he  would  be  convicted, 
sure. 

Q.  What  else,  if  anything,  did  he  sayf  State  whether  he  said  that  McKinney  had 
everything  stocked  up  on  bun  before  the  jury.— A.  Yes ;  because  he  said  most  of  the  jury 
were  temperance  men,  and  that  was  his  opinion. 

Q.  Did  he  say,  "There  is  no  sight  for  Sam.  ?"—  A.  He  said  that  there  would  be  no  sight 
for  Sam. ;  be  said  he  would  be  convicted,  sure. 

Q.  What  remedy  did  Mr.  Keyes  propose  T — A.  I  had  as  much  to  say  about  it,  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Keyes ;  I  said  to  Mr.  Keyes,  "  How  is  this  thing  going  to  come  out  t " 
By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  Please  state  where  and  when  this  conversation  was  which  you  have  related  f  — A.  The 
conversation  I  am  now  referring  to  was  in  your  office,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  time.  It 
was  the  day  I  went  to  you  to  learn  why  it  was  that  the  case  had  not  been  continued,  and 
that  it  fell  through. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  that  case,  in  any  of  its 
stages,  as  an  official  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  case  started  before  I  went  into  the  service.  I 
had  no  personal  knowledge  about  it.  As  I  was  about  to  remark,  I  said  to  Mr.  Keyes  that 
if  Sam.  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  there  was  going  to  be  a  devil  of  a  howl ; 
that  he  had  supported  our  ticket,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  case  should  be  continued 
past  the  term,  and  that  then  it  would  be  compromised,  and  that  if  it  were  not  so,  won't  there' 
be  a  big  howl  7  He  said  that  that  was  so,  and  he  said,  "  He  will  be  convicted,  that  is  sure." 
He  said  the  only  question  was  how  to  keep  him,  8am.,  out  of  the  penitentiary.  He  said, 
44  There  is  no  help  for  his  conviction,  that  is  bound  to  follow  the  trial."  I  had  not  any 
doubt  about  it  myself,  because  I  knew  what  the  case  was.    Sam.  was  convicted. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  was  done  in  regard  to  it  7— A.  I  had  to  talk  with  Mr.  Keyes  again  once  or  twice 
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in  relation  to  what  was  going  to  be  done  after  be  was  convicted.  I  don't  know  bnt  what  I 
had  one  or  two  interviews  with  him  about  the  time  of  the  conviction ;  it  might  have  been  be- 
fore, bot  I  think  it  was  after  the  conviction.  I  went  to  Mr.  Keyes  and  talked  with  him  again 
on  that  same  thing.  I  said,  "  What  is  going  to  be  done  in  this  matter  T  If  Sam.  is  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  howl."  He  says,  "  I  know  it,"  I  think  I  made 
this  suggestion  first.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Keyes,  I  know  bnt  two  men  in  this  State  that  I  know 
of  that  could  talk  to  Judge  Hopkins  about  a  matter  of  this  kind.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and 
nobody  can  approach  him  by  any  improper  means  whatever,  bnt  I  think  there  are  two  men 
in  this  State  that  can  talk  to  him  on  that  subject,  and  who  would  not  give  rise  to  any  sus- 
picion in  his  mind,  and  those  two  are  yourself  and  George  B.  Smith.  I  think  I  had  this  first 
talk  with  him  to  that  extent  at  his  office.  He  said  he  had  been  thinking  about  it,  and  that  be 
would  see.  The  next  I  heard  about  Mr.  Keyes  was  that  he  was  sick.  I  went  to  see  him  on 
one  occasion  and  found  that  he  was  sick.  I  went  up  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  or  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening,  and  sent  in  my  name.  The  servant  said  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  sick  and 
could  not  see  any  one.  I  sent  back  word  by  the  servant  that  it  was  very  necessary  I  should 
aee  him,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  allowed  me  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  talked 
there  with  him  on  this  subject  for  a  while ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  matter, 
and  that  it  would  come  out  all  right.  He  was  not  very  much  inclined  to  say  very  much  about  it 
I  pressed  him  on  the  subject  myself.  Mr.  Keyes  is  not  a  man  that  tells  anything  more  to  his 
friends  than  1b  necessary,  even  to  his  best  friends.  I  told  him  that  Sam.'s  friends  were  look- 
ing ugly  and  sour  and  murky,  and  that  there  would  be  some  howling  pretty  soon  about  this 
matter.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  am  going  to  see  Judge  Hopkins  in  the  morning.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  see  him,  1  am  going  to  have  him  come  and  see  me.  Sam.  cannot  get  off  with- 
out paying  at  least  a  big  fine ;  but  I  think  he  can  be  saved  from  going  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  law  is  such  that  he  will  have  to  be  imprisoned  one  day,  anyhow."  In  a  former 
conversation  I  think  that  point  was  mentioned  between  myself  and  Mr.  Keyes.  He  said 
this  time,  "  I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind  that  it  will  be  all  right."  I  said  to  him,  "I  wish 
I  could  just  be  allowed  to  hint  that  to  Goodwin,  (the  counsel  for  Rindskopf. )  He  finally 
said  I  might  use  my  judgment,  but  I  bad  better  be  very  careful  about  that,  but  that  he  was 
confident  that  Sam.  could  be  saved  from  going  to  the  penitentiary.  I  went  and  saw  Good- 
win in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Park  Hotel.  I  remember  that  in  my  written  statement  I 
eaid  his  room,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  room  or  not.  It  was  in  a  room  in  the 
Park  Hotel.  I  told  him  in  substance  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  told  bim  that  I  had 
been  counseling  with  a  party  that  did  not  generally  fail  when  he  undertook  to  do  anything, 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  Sam.  could  rely  upon  it  that  he  need  not  go  to  the  penitentiary.  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  very  much  interested,  as  I  judged,  by  his  manner,  and  wanted  to  know  who 
it  was  that  I  had  talked  with.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  it  was  Mr.  Keyes,  but  I  think  from  the 
way  I  talked  that  he  inferred  it  was  Mr.  Keyes,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or 
not.  I  meant  that  be  should,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  assur- 
ing to  him,  and  wished  he  would  say  to  Sam.  and  his  friends  that  he  would  not  go  to 
the  penitentiary,  though  he  would  probably  have  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Keyes  about  it? — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  just  when  I  next 
saw  Mr.  Keyes  about  it.  I  had  another  talk  with  Mr.  Keyes,  and  it  was  my  opinion  when  I 
made  that  written  statement  (which,  by  the  way,  was  made  in  a  very  great  hurry)  that  it 
-was  before  the  verdict  was  rendered.  I  am  mixed  in  my  mind  whether  or  no  this  conver- 
sation did  not  take  place  between  hip  and  myself  afterward. 

Q.  After  the  verdict  and  before  judgment  did  you  see  Mr.  Keyes  ? — A.  It  is  my  better 
opinion  that  I  did.  I  am  relating  the  conversation  that  took  place,  and  that  conversation 
leads  me  to  think  that  it  must  have  been  before. 

Q.  Before  what  t — A.  It  must  have  been  before  the  verdict. 

O.  I  want  to  know  if  yon  had,  after  the  verdict  and  before  judgment,  any  conversation 
with  him  about  itf— A.  I  think  I  had  a  conversation  before  and  after. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Keyes,  after  the  verdict  and  before  judg- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  judge's  sentence  f— A.  It  was  after  the  verdict  that  I  went  to  hu 
house  on  this  occasion  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  before  judgment,  in  which  Mr.  Keyes  said  that  he  had 
•seen  the  judge  T — A.  That  was  what  I  was  getting  at  when  yon  stopped  me. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  a  convention  before  the  verdict.  That  could  not  have  been.— 
A.  If  I  said  that,  it  was  misspoken ;  it  could  not  have  been  at  that  time.  If  I  said  verdict  I 
meant  judgment.  Mr.  Keyes  said  to  roe  after  the  conversation  at  the  house,  and  in  another 
•conversation  that  I  had  with  him.  that  the  figures  originally  arrived  at  by  the  judge  showed 
that  the  fine  in  Rindskopf s  case  would  be  fti.OOO,  and  that  there  would  be  also  nominal 
imprisonment. 

Q.  What  nominal  imprisonment  T— A.  One  day's  imprisonment.  But  he  learned  that 
after  he  got  into  court  the  appeals  that  were  made  by  the  attorneys  for  Rindskopf  were  very 
strong,  and  the  prosecntion  did  not  oppose  the  appeals  at  all,  and  the  judge  modified  his 
view  to  a  fine  of  |5,000. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Keyes  said  to  you  with  reference  to  Sam.'s  coming 
sentence  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  8am.  would  get  but  one  day's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Caswell.  Let  him  state  what  he  did  say. 
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The  Witness.  That  is  my  idea  of  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Keyes  after  I  had 
been  at  his  house. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  State  what  he  said.— A.  I  saw  Mr.  Keyes  on  one  occasion,  after  I  had  been  at  his 
house,  and  found  him  still  assured  on  that  subject.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  he  would  get  nothing  but  a  nominal  imprisonment. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  devoted  a  good  deal  of  your  time  to  politics  while  you  were  employed  as  revenue 
Agent  7 — A.  I  did,  from  the  opening  of  that  campaign  down  to  the  close  of  the  senatorial 
fight 

Q.  You  were  a  very  active  man  7 — A.  Well,  I  did  all  the  work  I  could ;  all  that  I  could 
see  wanted  to  be  done. 

Q.  Was  your  relationship  with  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter  intimate  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  either  of  them  that  you  were  devoting  so  much  of  your  time 
to  politics  and  so  little  to  the  revenue  business  that  von  would  probably  be  turned  out  7 — A. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Carpenter  that  I  was  required  to  make  a  diary-report  every  month,  according 
to  the  regulations,  showing  where  I  was  everyday,  and  that  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  make 
that  report,  perhaps,  and  do  justice  to  myself;  but  I  said  that  if  I  were  going  to  do  such  work 
as  I  should  probably  require  to  do  in  the  campaign,  Mr.  Douglass  ought  to  understand  it — 
that  the  Commissioner  or  Internal  Revenue  ought  to  understand  it — and  understand  what 
I  was  doing,  so  that  I  would  not  get  into  trouble  or  be  removed.  Mr.  Carpenter  said 
that  he  would  see  about  that ;  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Douglass  and  make  that  all  right. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  saw  him  or  not,  bat  be  told  me  he  did,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  did.  I  think  I  continued  my  diary-reports,  with  the  exception  of  one  month  I  made 
no  report,  and  I  presumed  I  was  not  called  upon  to  make  that.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  there  had  been  something  said  to  Mr.  Douglass  about  about  it,  and  that  that  served  as 
an  excuse  for  my  not  doing  it. 

Q.  After  the  raid  was  made  upon  the  whisky  ring  did  Mr.  Keyes  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  Government  advise  the  whole  batch  of  officials  to  clear  out  7 — A.  I  didn't  know  of  Mr. 
Keyes  giving  any  advice. 

Q  Did  you  know  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Government  doing  sot   If  so,  state  who. 

The  Witness.  Whom  do  you  call  an  officer  of  the  Government  T 

Mr.  Gate.  You  know  what  I  mean  as  well  as  I  do. 

A.  I  didn't  know  of  any  other  revenue  officers  there. 

Q.  I  didn't  say  revenue  officers,  simply. — A.  Mr.  Carpenter  advised  that  that  class  ot 
distillers  or  whisky  men  whoso  cases  were  considered  doubtful  had  better  all  go  off  in  a 
batch.  I  don't  say  that  he  advised  every  one  of  them,  each  one,  that  they  should  go,  or 
advise  that  they  should ;  that  is,  as  I  understood  it,  he  so  advised  those  who  came  to  consult 
him  on  that  subject.  Igdon't  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  met  each  one  and 
told  him  that  be  had  better  go,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  those  who  did  meet  and 
consult  with  him  before  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  at  Oshkosb,  he  told  them  that  in  Ms 
judgment  the  best  thing  that  could  oe  done  wonld  be  for  all  to  go  off,  and  that  if  they  would 
do  that,  probably  a  compromise  could  be  effected  in  a  few  months. 

Q.  When  was  that  7— A.  A  few  days  before  the  grand  jury  met  at  Oshkosb,  in  July,  about 
a  year  ago. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  was  at  that  time  Senator  or  not ; 
was  this  advice  given  while  Mr.  Carpenter  was  Senator  or  notf— A.  The  advice  was  given 
in  July.  1875.   He  was  not  at  that  time  a  Senator. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  a  Government  officer  T— A.  No ;  but  when  I  first  answered  your 
question  I  was  thinking  that  he  was  a  Senator. 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q.  Do  you  qualify  your  answer  now  as  to  advice  being  given  by  Government  officers  f— 
A.  Yes ;  f  qualify  it  to  that  extent. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  Milwaukee  by  the  name  of  Moeller  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  bis  business  I  — -A.  He  was  a  Government  officer  for  some  time  along  about 
the  first  of  June,  1674 ;  he  may  not  have  been  since  that  time ;  he  was  removedshortly 
after  the  raid. 

Q.  When  was  be  indicted  7— A.  At  the  Oshkosh  term,  in  July,  believe. 
Q.  In  July,  1875  7-A.  Yes  ;  in  July,  1875. 
Q.  He  ran  away,  didn't  he  T— A.  He  ran  away. 

Q.  When  did  he  run  away,  in  July  T — A.  No,  sir ;  he  remained  there,  and  was  tried  and 
convicted,  but  ran  away  before  sentence. 

Q.  After  the  verdict,  before  sentence 7— A.  Yes;  it  must  have  been  in  October  or  No- 
vember. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  write  you  any  letters  while  you  wtre  in  Canada?— A.  Only  the  one 
I  have  testified  in  relation  to.  ( 
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Q.  Did  he  send  you  any  other  telegrams  except  those  that  you  have  testified  to  T— A 

No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  Wisconsin,  after  you  came  back,  in  re- 
gard to  your  affairs  7 
The  Witness.  After  I  came  back  under  this  immunity  ? 
Mr.  Cate.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  declined  to  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  on  all  occasions. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  have  any  conversation  with  him,  in  which  this  matter  was 
spoken  of,  and  in  which  he  assured  you  that  McKinney,  a  Government  officer,  (the  prose- 
cuting attorney,)  would  stand  by  yon  and  protect  yout — A.  His  ideas  have  been  varied 
about  Mr.  McKinney. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point ;  bnt  did  he,  in  any  conversation,  guarantee  protection  to  yon, 
or  assure  you  that  you  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  did  he  use  the  word  Hasleton  or 
McKinney,  whoever  happened  to  be  the  prosecuting  officer  at  the  time  f — A.  He  wrote  me 
once,  about  the  time  of  my  removal,  that  he  had  had  a  talk  with  McKinney,  and  that  I 
could  rely  upon  McKinney.  He  said  that  McKinney  would  have  the  key  to  the  situation 
and  would  take  care  of  me.   That  was  the  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  got  bis  letter  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  that  letter  was  just  before  my  removal 
instead  of  after. 

Mr.  Cats.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  that  letter;  I  want  to  put  it  in. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Hazleton  came  into  office  did  you  have  any  assurance  from  Mr.  Keyes  that 
Mr.  Hazleton  understood  the  business,  and  that  von  should  be  taken  care  of  and  pro- 
tected T — A.  Not  a  great  while  before  I  was  arrested  I  saw  Mr.  Keyes  and  told  him  that  I 
had  an  idea  there  were  some  crooked  things  going  on  in  there.  I  didn't  know  just  what 
they  were.  Subsequently  I  wrote  him  to  come  in.  He  could  not  come  in,  bnt  he  wrote  me 
a  letter. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  that  letter  T — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  got  that  letter,  also,  among  my  papers. 
In  this  he  said  that  he  had  written  that  day  to  Mr.  Hazleton  on  some  business  which  was 
between  them,  and  that  he  bad  said  to  Mr.  Hazleton  that  Conklin  must  be  taken  care  of. 
and  that  a  word  to  the  wise  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Cate.  Please  look  that  letter  op,  also.   I  want  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Q .  How  long  was  this  before  your  arrest  T — A.  Perhaps  a  week,  maybe  less  or  maybe 
a  little  more.    I  don't  remember  as  to  the  exact  time,  but  it  was  a  very  short  time  before. 

Q.  In  your  written  statement  you  don't  seem  to  remember  in  regard  to  the  exact  length 
of  timet— A.  No. 

i 

By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  Were  not  yon  protesting,  all  this  time,  your  innocence  before  met— A.  Yes;  and  I 
do  so  still. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication,  by  telegraph,  letter,  or  otherwise,  with  Mr.  Keyes 
immediately  after  you  were  arrested  f — A.  He  telegraphed  to  me  from  Chicago  to  keep  cool; 
that  he  was  coming  down. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  You  telegraphed  that  you  were  arrested,  and  I  answered  that  telegram  that  I  was 
coming  to  Milwaukee  7 — A.  I  presume  so. 
Mr.  Cate.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  that  telegram,  also. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  That  was  an  answer  to  a  telegram  you  sent  me  advising  me  of  your  arrest  t— A  I 
presume  it  was.    I  think  I  did  tell  you  of  it.    In  fact,  I  am  sure  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  7 — A.  He  came  up  on  Sunday  and  went 
right  back  again  to  Chicago,  and  came  up  again  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  night 

Q.  Whenever  he  did  come  up  you  had  some  conversation  with  him,  didn't  you  t — A  Yes ; 
I  have  been  relating  those  conversations. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  yonr  attention  specially  to  some  of  his  remarks  when  he  came  up.  Do 
you  remember  what  his  language  was  in  regard  to  Mr.  McKinney  and  his  prosecuting  yon, 
and  what  Mr.  Reyes's  advice  to  you  was — do  you  remember  his  language  7— A.  After  his  go- 
ing there  and  looking  over  the  ground  he  expressed  it  as  clear  that  McKinney  was  after  my 
blood,  so  to  speak  ;  that  he  was  bitter  aud  was  down  on  me.  I  do  not  give  the  conversation 
in  detail,  but  it  was  Mr.  Keyes's  idea,  for  reasons  which  he  gave,  that  very  likely  the  whole 
matter  was  a  put-up  job  to  let  out  Rindskopf  for  some  reason.  He  explained  that  they  had 
to  give  somebody  away  in  order  to  give  McKinney  a  chance  to  do  it,  and  that  I  had  been 
pitched  upon  because  I  had  on  two  or  three  occasions  got  money  of  Rindskopf  for  the  pur- 
poses I  have  stated,  and  that  if  that  was  the  case  there  was  no  chance  for  me  at  all,  for  all 
the  Rindskopf  people  would  swear  one  with  the  other,  and  that  in  the  excited  state  of  public 
opinion  at  that  time  I  would  be  convicted. 
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.  What  did  he  advise  you  to  do— did  be  advise  you  at  thatparticular  time  to  clear  ou  t 
run  away  f — A.  There  is  uo  question  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Keyes'a  judgment  expressed 
to  me  was  that  I  had  better  not  stand  trial,  but  go  away. 

Q.  I  asked  you  as  to  what  his  advice  was  to  you  on  this  particular  occasion. — A.  He  said 
to  me  that  his  idea  was  for  me  to  go  away,  and  that  in  process  of  time,  perhaps  no  very  great 
time,  it  might  be  arranged  so  that  1  could  come  back. 

Q.  State  whether  at  that  time  he  said  to  you  that  you  had  better  go  away,  and  that  when 
the  excitement  blew  over  he  would  see  you  out  all  right  and  protect  you. — A.  He  didn't  say 
"protect"  me. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  would  see  you  right  through  the  prosecution  t— A.  There  was  nothing 
said  about  prosecution,  but  that  when  this  excitement  would  blow  over  there  would  be 
some  arrangement  made  so  that  I  should  be  got  back  all  right.  Mr.  Keyes  remarked  to  me 
that  he  didn't  consider  me  guilty,  but  considered  the  circumstances  such  that  I  would  never- 
theless be  convi  ted. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  in  Canada  to  the  effect  that  you  had  better  re- 
main there  until  the  excitement  should  have  blown  over  t— A.  I  never  received  a  word  from 
Mr.  Keyes  directly  on  that  subject,  but  I  did  get  such  word  from  others  by  whom  he  sent 
word  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  letters  from  Mr.  Keyes  with  reference  to  that  case  of  Einds- 
kopfsf — A.  I  received  one  letter  from  him  on  the  20th  of  December,  1874,  which  alluded  to 
it,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  T— A.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Cate.  Please  look  it  up. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like,  before  I  am  cross-examined,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion which  you  put  to  me  some  little  time  ago,  in  which  you  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any 
other  money  being  paid.  I  forget  what  the  question  was  exactly.  I  want  to  see  how  broad 
it  was.   I  don't  remember  whether  I  answered  it  fully  or  not. 

Mr.  Cate.  The  question  substantially  was  this :  Do  you  know  of  any  money  being  paid  to 
any  other  Government  official,  or  at  any  other  time,  than  that  which  you  have  testified  to  here, 
by  whisky  men  of  Milwaukee  T — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  thought  you  asked  me 
about  whether  I  knew  of  any  more  money  being  paid  in  for  campaign  purposes. 

Q.  In  October,  1874,  you  went  to  New  Orleans  for  some  purpose,  did  youf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  expenses  attending  that  trip! — A.  I  stated  about  $200. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  expenses  T — A.  I  stated  that  I  paid  them. 

Q.  I  only  ask  now  to  ascertain  the  source  from  which  these  9200  of  expenses  came; 
who  raised  it  T — A.  That  came  also  from  Mr.  Bindskopf,  and  I  re-imbursea  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  matter  alluded  to  in  your  written  statement  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Carpenter  that  you  had  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  pay  the 
expenses  f  If  so,  where  did  that  money  come  from  7 

[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Caswell.  ] 

A.  Mr.  Carpenter  spoke  to  me,  as  I  was  about  to  leave,  in  relation  to  money ;  he  said 
I  would  need  some  money  to  go  away  with.  I  told  him  I  had  enough  by  me  to  bear  my  ex- 
penses ;  and  I  don't  know  now  whether  it  was  that  time  or  on  my  return  that  we  were 
talking  about  those  expenses,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could  get  it  from  the  boys,  or  some 
such  expression;  that  they  were  willing  to  contribute  for  any  such  purpose.  He  didn't 
pay  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  it  by  you,  but  that  when  you  got  back  the  boys  would  repay 
it.  Whom  did  you  mean  by  "  the  boys  1" — A.  I  meant  our  whisky  brigade  there,  who 
were  contributing  money  liberally.  I  was  not  getting  money  from  anybody  else.  I  could 
draw  upon  Bindskopf,  and  I  knew  I  could  draw  upon  Nunemacher  for  purposes  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  But  why  were  those  parties  interested  in  your  trip  to  New  Orleans  t — A.  Because  it 
had  to  do  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  He  was  charged  with  doing  things  while 
here  as  Senator  in  relation  to  Louisiana  matters  that,  if  true,  were  endangering  his  chances 
in  Wisconsin,  and  he  wanted  statements  from  Kellogg  and  others  in  Louisiana  to  the  con- 
trary, and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  there,  as  I  had  been  there  before,  and  see  these 
parties  and  get  statements  from  them.  I  called  down  there  and  got  the  statements,  and  I 
telegraphed  them  to  Mr.  Keyes  to  be  published. 

Q.  And  the  expenses  of  that  trip  were  contributed  and  made  up  by  the  distillers.  Is  that 
so  T — A.  The  expenses  were  paid  with  money  that  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Bindskopf. 

Q.  He  was  engaged  in  rectifying  high-wines  ?— A.  No ;  this  Mr.  Bindskopf  that  I  refer  to 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky.  I  would  not  swear  positively  that  Mr.  Binds- 
kopf knew  what  it  was  for,  or  that  I  explained  to  him  about  it,  but  he  paid  it  to  me,  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes.  He  had  offered  me  money  two  or  three  times  before  for  such 
purposes. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  that  for  the  purpose  of  paying  those  expenses  you 
went  to  a  particular  class  of  people  for  re-imbursement,  no  matter  whether  they  knew  any- 
thing about  it  or  not  7— A.  I  never  received  any  money  from  any  other  class,  and  only  from 
two  men  of  that  class. 
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By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  This  Rindskopf  to  whom  yon  now  refer  was  Louis  Rindskopf  f — A.  Yes.  That  was 
the  first  money  I  had  had  of  Rindskopf. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  What  I  want  to  fix  is,  whether  the  officers  knew  that  such  money  went  to  such  pur- 

poses  ? — A.  I  don't  say  anything  about  officers ;  I  say  I  did. 
[The  witness  then  produced  some  letters  and  telegrams,  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Cate.] 
Q.  Is  this  letter  dated  December  20,  1874,  a  reply  to  any  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Mr. 

Keyes  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  refer  to  any  subject-matter  bearing  on  this  case  ? — A  The  first  part  of  it  does 
not  refer  to  anything  relating  to  this  subject.  The  latter  part  does  refer  to  one  of  the  sub- 
jects as  to  which  I  nave  been  testifying. 

Q.  Is  that  letter  in  reference  to  the  Rindskopf  suit  in  the  district  court,  or  the  disposition 
that  was  made  of  that  case  T 

Mr.  Caswell.  I  object  and  protest  against  any  such  construction.  The  witness  has  no 
right  to  put  such  a  construction  on  the  letter.   The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Cate.  But  it  is  equivocal  and  needs  some  explanation. 

The  Witness.  The  last  part  applies,  I  think,  to  this  subject ;  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I 
had  not  written  anything  about  it  to  Mr.  Keyes. 

Mr.  McCRART.  The  letter  seems  to  be  ambiguous.  I  suppose  you  can  show  any  conver- 
sation tending  to  explain  it,  but  I  think  the  letter  ought  to  go  in  any  way. 

The  Witness.  I  can  only  give  my  opinion,  my  judgment  as  to  what  it  meant. 

By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  what  it  meant,  can  you  T — A.  No ;  I  cannot  swear  positively  what 
meant;  I  can  only  say  what  I  supposed  it  meant  from  certain  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  You  had  bad  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Keyes,  as  I  understand,  with  reference  to  the 
effect  upon  the  whisky-men  of  the  trial  of  that  case,  it  having  been  tried  in  opposition  to 
their  expectations,  and  that  it  would  be  therefore  unsatisfactory  to  them  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  latter  clause  in  the  letter  refers  to  that  f— A.  That  answer  of  mine  is  objected 
to,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McCrary.  If  the  letter  was  written  in  reference  to  any  conversation  or  any  previous 
letter,  I  see  nO  objection  to  its  being  stated. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Does  that  letter  refer  to  any  subject-matter  that  you  and  Mr.  Keyes  had  had  under  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  letter  being  written  T— A  I  hadn't  written  him,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  prior  to  that  letter  being  written  T— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  State  any  facts  or  circumstances  in  your  mind  which  tend  to  show  to  what  that  lat- 
ter clause  of  that  letter  of  December  120,  1874,  refers.  How  shortly  before  that  letter  was 
written  had  you  seen  Mr.  Keyes  7— A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  but  it  could  have  been  but  a 
short  time  before. 

Q.  Was  the  subject-matter  of  the  disposition  of  Rindskopf  s  suit  talked  of  by  yon  and 
Mr.  Keyes  f— A.  It  was  talked  of  between  Mr.  Keyes  and  myself  just  before  the  convention, 
at  the  time,  and  after;  I  think  that  was  somewhere  about  the  16th,  17th,  or  18th  of  December. 

Q.  State  whether  you  talked  of  the  effect  of  the  disposition  of  that  case  on  the  whisky- 
men  in  Milwaukee.— A.  We  did  have  a  conversation  in  relation  to  the  probabilities  of  how 
far  Sam  and  his  friends  would  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  as  to  what  the  eonse- 

?uences  would  be  supposing  Rindskopf  should  "blow" — supposing  he  should  "howl" — 
guess  that  was  the  expression  that  we  frequently  used.  I  think  I  was  apprehensive, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Keyes  was  apprehensive,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Rindskopf  would  blow,  or 
"howl"  about  it;  that  perhaps, as  the  case  had  not  been  continued,  he  would  think  be 
hadn't  been  treated  fairly,  ana  that  if  he  did  bowl  in  that  way  and  the  howl  should  be 
joined  in  by  his  friends,  the  tendency  would  be  to  endanger  Mr.  Carpenter's  chances  in 
the  senatorial  election,  which  was  soon  to  come  off,  because  it  had  then  been  accused, 
I  think,  in  the  papers,  that  we  bad  got  six  republican  members  of  the  legislature  from 
Milwaukee,  where  before  there  had  not  been  usually,  I  believe,  more  than  two.  That  re- 
mark was  frequently  made,  and  the  thing  was  quite  noticeable  in  that  respect.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about  it ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  charged  that  was  un- 
true, and  that  would  be  the  means  of  endangering  our  cause. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  don't  claim  that  it  had  any  reference  to  illicit  distilling,  bnt  simply  to  assurances 
which  they  had  had  about  continuing  the  Rindskopf  case  over  the  term  f— A.  I  claim  just 
what  I  said ;  that  we  were  anxious  to  know  whether  Sam  was  to  be  in  a  measure  satisfied 
with  the  result,  or  whether  he  would  howl  about  it. 
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Q.  8am  had  been  a  very  strong:  »nd  influential  man  in  the  State,  had  he  not  ?— A.  Tee 
he  had  been  so,  at  least  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  I  ever  talked  with  yon  about  Mr.  Rindskopf  "  howling  "  as  to  the 
result  of  that  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  speculated  about  what  the  result  would  be  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  it  f — A.  On  several  occasions,  just  about  the  time  of  the  convention  and  af- 
terward. We  were  a  little  fearful  that  he  might  make  a  fool  of  himself.  We  thought  that 
all  had  been  done  for  him  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  we  thought  that 
perhaps  he  might  think  it  hadn't  been  done ;  that  we  had  promised  to  continue  that  case 
and  hadn't  done  it. 

Q.  Who  promised  to  continue  that  case 7 — A.  You,  [Mr.  Keyes  ] 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  never  did. 

The  Witness.  And  I,  and  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  don't  know  what  you  or  Mr.  Carpenter  said  or  did. 

The  Witness.  You  never  assured  me  positively  that  that  case  would  be  continued,  but 
yon  said  to  me  that  you  had  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  continued  and  would  be  continued. 
Yon  said  that  it  could  be  carried  over  past  the  senatorial  fight, 'and  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  have  it  done.  It  was  on  those  assurances  that  I  told  these  witnesses  up  there 
that  they  need  not  go  to  court,  and  pretty  nearly  got  myself  into  trouble  on  their  account. 
I  had  to  go  to  Judge  Hopkins  and  explain  to  him  that  my  understanding  was  that  the  case 
waa  to  be  continued.  And  it  was  your  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  continued.  That 
telegram  came  as  you  supposed  it  would  come. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  What  was  there  criminal  about  it  f — A.  Nothing  in  the  world.  There  wa9  nothing 
wrong  about  it  in  my  judgment.  I  have  said  before  that  it  had  been  the  custom  for  many 
years  to  compromise  those  cases. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  that  would  tend  to  explain  that  letter  T— A.  I  don't 
know  any  other  fact  except  the  line  of  facts  that  I  have  spoken  of. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Madison,  December  20, 1874. 
"Dear  Conk  :  The  convention  dodge  is  too  thin ;  it  won't  work. 
"  /  will  attend  to  every  part  of  the  programme,  and  be  responsible  for  the  result. 
"Things  are  working  well,  and  will  come  out  O.  K.    But  if  the  wolf  howls,  hell  may  be 
to  pay. 

"Yours, 

"KEYES." 

The  witness  read,  also,  the  following  letters  and  telegrams  : 

rLetter.l 

t"  Private.  ] 

"  Madison,  May  16,  1876. 
"  Dear  Conk  :  In  the  general  crash  there  is,  of  course,  great  danger  of  all  being  ground 
to  powder.  Mnnn  it  appears  has  got  to  go  out  under  a  cloud.  Well,  I  don't  care  much 
about  that,  but  I  have  only  one  friend  in  the  revenue  service  that  I  want  to  protect, 
'  Thou  art  the  man.'  McKinney  has  just  promised  me  to  stand  by  you,  and  I  Know  he 
will.  He  told  me  to  say  to  you  to  report  to  him  and  let  the  outside  $lu$k  go.  Mc.  has  the 
key  to  the  situation,  as  you  know.  Be  discreet  and  tie  to  Mac,  and  you  will  be  O.  K. 
"In  haste, 

"E.  W.  KEYES." 

[Telegram. ) 

"Madison,  Nozemher  19,  1876. 

<*  To  Hon,  D.  J.  Conklin  : 

"  I  can't  go  in  to-night.  I  am  not  in  condition  to  travel  nights.  I  was  intending  to  go  to 
Chicago  to-morrow,  and  to  Milwaukee  Monday  ;  won't  that  do  T—  Answer. 

"E.W.  KEYES." 


"  To  S.  J.  Conklin  : 

"  Take  things  coolly  ;  I  will  be  up. 


(Telegram.  J 

"  Chicago,  November  20,  1875. 

"  E.  W.  KEYES." 
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[Letter.  J 


."MADISOW,  November  19,1875. 


"Dear  Conk:  Yon  telegram  reed,  this  a.m.  I  answered,  I  could  not  go  in  to-night, 
and  stated  I  was  going  to  Chicago  in  the  morning,  and  would  be  at  Mil  Monday  ere., 
and  asked  if  that  would  not  do.  I  get  no  answer.  I  think  you  are  unnecessarily  nervous. 
I  must  go  to  C,  as  I  have  arranged. 

"  I  was  writing  Hazel  ton  to-night  about  a  matter  I  am  doing  for  him  in  which  he  is  great- 
ly interested,  and  added,  'Conk,  must  be  taken  care  of.  A  .word  to  the -wise  is  sufficient' 
It  will  count.  I  shall  get  to  the  Grand  Pacific  at  4  p.  m.  If  anything  is  going  bad  telegraph 
me. 


Q.  At  this  time  the  distilleries  were  seized,  were  they  not  1 — A  They  had  been  seised  on 
the  10th  of  May. 

Q.  And  several  of  the  revenue-officers  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  had  they  not  T— 
A.  I  think  that  Moeler  and  one  other  had  been  before  this  letter  of  May  18.  Nearly,  if  not 
all,  were  dismissed  before  the  letter  of  November  19. 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  talking  with  Mr.  Keyes  and  telling  him  that  you  might  be  retained, 
— and  that  you  would  not  be  dismissed  with  the  others,  and  did  he  not  write  you  saying; 
that  there  was  one  whom  he  wished  to  protect,  and  that  "Thou  art  the  man  f " — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  saw  Mr.  Keyes  after  the  seizure  up  to  the  time  of  this  letter  of  May  18, 
or  not. 

Q.  Ton  have  said  that  you  have  been  writing  and  talking  to  him  I— A.  That  was  as  to 
this  last  lot  of  letters  that  I  referred  to,  [November,  18X4.1 

Q.  You  were  writing  to  him  you  were  afraid  you  would  be  removed ;  that  was  a  matter 
of  consideration.  When,  therefore,  he  writes  to  you  to  the  effect  that  there  is  one  friend 
whom  he  wishes  to  protect,  what  does  he  refer  to — to  keeping  you  in  the  service,  or  simply 
to  protect  you  from  any  criminal  prosecution  f  Yon  were  not  arrested  and  had  not  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service  at  that  time  T— A.  No ;  I  was  not  at  that  time.  I  have  been  trying 
to  think  whether  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Keyes  on  the  subject  you  refer  to  before  this  May 
18th  letter. 

Q.  You  had  protested  your  innocence  always  to  him  f — A.  I  said  to  him,  as  I  have  said  to 
the  committee,  that  I  am  not  guilty  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  matters  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment.   I  have  not  said  that  I  was  without  fault. 

Q.  Concede  that  What  had  you  informed  Mr.  Keyes  up  to  the  time  this  letter  wis 
written ;  were  you  not  telling  him  that  you  were  in  danger  ot  being  removed  T — A.  I  hare 
been  trying  to  remember  whether  I  had  seen  him  or  bad  written  him,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
recall  at  this  time.   I  may  be  able  to  remember  at  a  future  time. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  were  not  dismissed  from  the  service  T — A.  Not  until  the  next  day,  I 
think.    I  received  notice  on  the  19th.   This  letter  is  dated  the  18th. 

Q.  The  fact  was  that  you  were  nervous  and  afraid  you  would  be  dismissed,  were  you  not! 
—A.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  did  not  have  any  idea  that  I  could  remain  in  the  service 
under  the  circumstances  then  existing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  start  out  by  saying  you  had  been  writing  or  talking  to  Mr.  Keyes  f 
— A.  You  are  mixing  up  the  batches  of  letters.  I  said  I  had  been  writing  to  him  about 
coming  in  to  Milwaukee,  &c,  but  that  referred  to  the  other  letters,  written  in  November, 
and  not  May. 

J.  I  am  referring  to  the  letter  of  May  18,  eight  days  after  the  distilleries  were  seized, 
two  days  before  you  were  dismissed  from  the  service.  When  he  spoke  of  one  friend 
whom  he  expected  to  protect,  what  did  he  refer  to— to  keep  you  in  office  or  to  protect  yon 
from  criminal  prosecution  f  No  reference  had  been  made  to  a  criminal  prosecution  at  that 
time,  had  there  t — A.  No. 
Q.  No  reference  had  been  made  to  your  guilt,  had  there  7 — A  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Had  they  claimed  you  to  be  guilty  for  six  months  after  you  were  dismissed  from  the 
service  t— A  O,  yes ;  some  persons  bad ;  but  no  charge  had  been  made  against  me  by  the 
Government 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  were  dismissed  from  the  service  T— A.  It  was  in  November 


Q.  And  you  were  dismissed  in  May  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  stood  perfectly  clear,  so  far  as  any  charges  were  concerned  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  On  the  18th  of  May  Mr.  Keyes  wrote  you  the  letter  which  is  in  evidence,  of  that  date ! 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  he  speaks  of  one  whom  he  wished  to  protect,  saying,  "  Thou  art  the  man. 
According  to  that,  he  intended  to  retain  you  in  office,  did  he  not,  and  was  not  that  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration ;  you  had  had  some  fears  that  you  might  be  removed  f — A  I  cer- 
tainly hsd  expected  to  go  out  of  the  service,  as  they  had  discovered  a  state  of  things  there 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  discover,  and  supposed  that  was  one  reason  for  every  one  going' 
out.  I  did  not  suppose  one  of  ns  would  be  left  in  the  service. 


"Yours, 


"  E.  W.  KEYES.' 


n 
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Q.  They  had  tamed  oat  the  collector  ?— A.  They  bad  not  done  so  at  that  time.  I  think 
there  had  been  two  officers  dropped  up  to  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Ke yes  : 

Q.  Mr.  Mnnn  had  gone  oat,  had  he  not  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not ;  bat  it  was  supposed  that 
he  would  go.  I  think  there  was  no  officer  there  at  all  who  expected  to  remain  in  the  service 
any  length  of  time. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  It  was  nnder  that  state  of  things  that  Mr.  Keyes  wrote  this  letter  ?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  expect  to  be  dismissed  the  service  because  of  any  charges  the  Govern- 
ment made  against  you  f — A.  I  expected  to  be  dismissed  the  service  because  they  found  such 
a  state  of  things  there  as  we  had  not  found.  I  supposed  they  would  pronounce  all  the  officers 
inefficient,  ana  turn  them  out.  I  hadn't  any  expectation  of  staying  in  the  service  any  length 
of  time  whatever,  under  the  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Who  was  the  Mr.  McKinney  referred  to  in  that  letter  f— A.  J.  C.  McKinney. 

Q  What  office  did  he  hold  at  that  time  T— A  I  think  he  was  then  assistant  United  States 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  What  is  the  occasion  of  his  reference  to  McKinney  in  that  letter,  do  you  know  ?—  A. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  squarely  give  the  reasons  that  you  would  have  me  give,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  only  want  you  to  give  the  true  reason. 

A.  Well,  I  am  a  little  mixed  on  that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Keyes  anticipated  at  the  time  that  I 
would  be  prosecuted  criminally,  or  had  serious  apprehension  that  I  would  be.  I  did  not  have 
any  myself.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  as  to  that  letter ;  my  memory  is 
not  first-rate  when  called  suddenly  to  a  point  like  this.  I  have  not  thought  of— reflection 
generally  helps  me  out  a  good  deal.  If  I  have  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  upon  it,  I  should 
probably  be  able  to  remember.  I  must  have  written  Mr.  Keyes  or  perhaps  seen  him,  though 
possibly  neither. 

Mr.  Caswell.  McKinney  was  an  assistant  in  the  western  district  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Milwaukee  district  at  that  time,  had  he  7 — A.  At  this  time,  I  think  he  had  received 
his  appointment  as  special  attorney. 

Q.  Yon  were  dismissed  from  the  service  on  the  20th  of  May  f — A  Yes ;  my  dismissal  took 
effect  on  the  20th.  Mr.  McKinney,  at  the  time  I  received  this  letter,  was  in  the  service.  He 
was  certainly  there  on  the  19th,  because  that  was  the  day  I  got  the  dispatch  removing 
me,  and  I  had  received  that  letter  that  morning.  I  know  I  went  and  talked  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney immediately  when  I  received  it.  He  was  in  Milwaukee  when  I  received  it.  I  told 
him  what  Mr.  Keyes  had  written,  and  he  said  it  was  "  all  right."  When  I  received  that  dis- 
patch ordering  my  removal,  I  went  and  showed  that,  too,  to  Mr.  McKinney,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  very  much  surprised  about  it,  and  so  did  Mr.  Hedrick.  They  wanted  me  to  feel  sure 
that  it  had  not  come  from  them,  at  all ;  that  they  had  not  made  any  report  against  me  up  to 
that  time. 

Q .  You  think  that  Mr.  McKinney  was  then  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  ? — A.  He  was  in 
charge  at  that  time  and  had  been  before. 

Q.  Was  it  not  quite  well  understood  that  he  could,  perhaps,  control  your  retention  or  help 
it  T — A.  He  could  have  helped  very  much,  indeed,  in  doing  that — probably  more  than  any 
other  man. 

Q.  If  he  had  written  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  that  he  desired  you  to  be 
retained  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  these  prosecutions,  you  would  have  been  retained,  would 
a  not  t — A  I  think  he  would  have  had  more  influence  to  that  effect  than  any  other  man 
the  place.  I  think  that,  as  Mr.  Keyes  said,  he  had  ' '  the  key  to  the  situation." 
Q.  Was  not  that  what  Mr.  Keyes  referred  to  when  he  made  use  of  that  expression  7— A. 
I  think  that  that  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Cate.  So  far  as  that  point  is  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  that  was  the 
intention. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

SWas  the  dispatch  from  Mr.  Keyes  to  you  dated  November  19.  1875,  and  written  from 
ison,  a  reply  to  something  from  you  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  was  it  f — A  A  request  for  him  to  come  to  Milwaukee. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  t— A  If  it  was  a  dispatch,  I  could  not  give  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  an  answer  to  a  dispatch  or  a  letter. 

Q.  But  was  it  an  answer  to  either  a  letter  or  a  dispatch  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  yon  written  or  dispatched  to  him ;  do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the 
correspondence  T— A.  I  know  what  it  was.  I  had  been  wanting  Mr.  Keyes  to  come  in  to 
Milwaukee,  to  talk  with  him  about  matters  that  interested  myself.  These  letters,  of  course, 
were  before  my  arrest. 

Q.  Had  you  written  him  anything  special,  or  simply  requested  him  to  come  in  T— A.  I 
think,  in  the  first  place,  that  before  either  of  these  letters  were  written,*  I  had  seen  him  either 
in  Milwaukee  or  Madison,  and  had  talked  with  him  about  the  situation,  and  then  either  wrote 
or  telegraphed  him  to  come  in. 
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Q.  What  was  the  situation,  as  7011  talked  it  over  with  him  t— A.  I  had  talked  with 
Mr.  Keyes  just  before  these  letters  were  written,  bat  whether  I  talked  with  him  at  Madison, 
or  at  Milwaukee,  I  do  not  know.  I  used  to  see  him  often,  and  had  talked  with  him  to  the 
effect  that  things  were  getting  into  pretty  serious  shape  in  Milwaukee ;  that  they  were  crowd- 
ing some  of  these  men  very  badly ;  that  I  saw  no  road  out  for  them  at  all,  and  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  before  they  got  out  I  might  in  some  way  get  into  trouble,  from  the  fact  of  my 
raising  money  there  as  I  have  testified.  I  told  Mr.  Keyes  all  the  time  that  I  had  never  been 
bought  or  owned  by  these  distillers,  but  efforts  were  being  made  to  get  parties  there 
to  turn  State's  evidence,  and  Itwas  rather  apprehensive  about  it,  and  told  him  that  I  thought 
it  was  better  to  explain  fully  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Me  Kinney  about  the  raising  of  this 
money  for  political  purposes,  and  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nunemacher  raised  considerable 
money  to  be  used  in  the  city. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  You  were  stating  about  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Keys  before  this  letter  was 
written,  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  May  ?— A.  No ;  I  was  talking  about  the  conversation  had 
about  the  time  of  the  telegram  of  November  19.  These  letters  and  telegrams  are  of  A'orem- 
htr.  That  first  letter  that  was  objected  to,  alone  referred  to  May.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
talked  to  Mr.  Keyes  once  or  twice,  or  perhaps  more,  and  told  him  it  was  best,  I  thought,  to 
let  the  whole  tbiug  come  in,  and  let  the  attorneys  know  all  about  this  matter,  so  they  would 
not  take  a  step  which  would  injure  parties.  I  wrote  and  telegraphed  him  to  come  in,  (up  to 
the  time  of  my  arrest,)  and  these  communications  are  in  response  to  my  urgent  request  that 
he  should  come.  He  understood,  I  suppose,  from  previous  conversation,  what  I  wanted  him 
to  come  there  for.  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  tell  them  the  facts. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  facte  that  I  considered  improper ;  others  may  and  probably  do 
think  differently. 

By  Mr.CATE: 

Q.  Who  is  the  Hazleton  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  November  19  T— A.  He  was  the  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  Milwaukee  district. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Prior  to  your  receipt  of  that  letter  did  you  not  receive  word  from  him  that  yo*  would 
be  arrested  T— A.  I  don't  remember  about  that ;  I  know  1  was  arrested  afterward. 

Q.  Then  you  received  this  dispatch  t — A.  I  received  m  reply  the  dispatch  *'  Take  things 
coolly ;  I  will  be  up." 


Washington  ,  D.  C,  June  26, 1876. 

A.  G.  Weissert  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Catb  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  t— Answer.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t— A.  About  ten  years. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  held  any  Government  office  in  Wisconsin  1— A.  I  have. 
Q.  What  was  it  f — A.  United  States  internal-revenue  storekeeper  and  inspector  in 
the  United  States  internal  revenue;  also  deputy  ^collector  and  surveyor  o£  distilleries. 
Q.  When  f— A.  Off  and  on  in  1867. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  1873  and  1874 1— A.  Deputy  collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

Q.  Were  your  duties  especially  at  Milwaukee t— A.  No,  sir;  all  over  the  district. 
Q.  How  large  was  the  district  f — A.  It  embraced  five  counties,  I  believe. 
Q.  When  were  you  appointed  deputy  collector  ?— A.  I  think  in  May,  1873. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  office  f — A.  I  held  it  till  June,  1875. 

3.  Were  you  removed  T— A.  The  last  time  I  resigned ;  I  was  removed,  was  re-instated, 
then  I  resigned. 
Q.  When  were  you  removed  t — A.  In  May,  1875. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  were  yon  removed  t— A.  I  do  not  know.  The  reasons  were  not 

given. 

Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  you  ?— A.  There  have  been  charges  since  then. 
Q.  Were  any  made  at  that  time  T— A  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  may  have  been 
charges,  but  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  them.   I  was  never  informed  of  them. 
Q.  You  were  re- instated  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  out  of  office  f— A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  back  t— A.  I  was  recommended  for  the  appointment,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  collector,  George  Q.  Erskine. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  resign  finally  T— A.  It  was  suggested  to  me,  and  I  thought 
it  advisable. 
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Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  yon  at  that  time  T— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ; 
there  may  have  been. 

Q.  Did  yon  anticipate  that  there  would  be  charges  made  against  yon  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  simply  sot  tired  of  the  office  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  will  explain  to  you.  After  my 
re-instatement,  General  Hedrick  suggested  to  Mr.  Erskine  that  my  re-instatement 
would  look  to  the  Department  as  though  he  was  defying  the  authority  of  the  Conftnis- 
aioner.   He  suggested  to  me  to  leave  the  service,  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Since  that  time,  has  there  been  any  trouble  between  you  and  the  Government  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  anticipate  at  the  time  of  your  resignation  that  there  would  be  f — A. 
No,  sir:  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  charges  have  been  preferred  against  you  since  then  T— A.  Conspiracy  and 
bribery. 

Q.  Have  you  been  indicted  T — A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  pleaded  to  the  Government  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  plead  f — A.  Not  guilty. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  feel  as  though  yon  were  an  injured  man  by  these  charges  against 
yon  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  holding  any  of  these  offices,  did  yon  know  of  any  assessments 
being  made  either  upon  distillers,  rectifiers,  or  persons  holding  office  f— A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  being  paid  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  pay  any  of  them  T— A  Yes,  I  always  paid. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fraudulent  thing  that  you  were  assessed f — A.  I  do  not  call  it  an  assess- 
ment.  I  was  called  on  freely  to  pay  for  national,  State,  and  local  elections. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  money  for  that  purpose  yourself  t — A.  I  did. 
Q.  From  whom  f — A.  From  the  different  officers  in  the  internal-revenue  service. 
Q.  Did  you  collect  any  from  the  distillers  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  aware  that  they  were  running  crooked  whisky  there  t — A.  No,  sir, 
only  as  I  reported  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  You  were  surprised  when  it  turned  out  that  there  was  crookedness  up  there  ? — A. 
I  was. 

Q.  And  that  it  had  escaped  your  knowledge  so  long  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  wholly  unaware  of  any  crooked  whisky  being  made  there  f — A.  Yes, 
sir,  excepting  as  I  reported  it  to  the  Department. 

Q.  Did  you  make  reports  of  the  violation  of  law  t — A.  Yes;  I  was  reporting  violations 
of  the  law  right  along. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  seizures  T — A.  Yes;  I  made  seizures  right  straight  along. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  raid  there  t— A.  Yes.  I  was  indicted  by  an  individual  whose  distill- 
ery I  had  reported. 

Q.  How  large  a  sum  of  money  did  you  ever  collect  at  any  one  time  from  distillers  T — 
A.  I  never  collected  any. 

Q.  How  large  a  sum  did  yon  have  in  your  hands  at  any  one  time  that  had  been  col- 
lected from  distillers  f — A.  Never  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Paine  any  money  t — A.  Yes.  That  came  from  storekeepers  and 
gangers. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  from  whom  that  was  collected  T— A.  I  do. 

Q.  From  whom  T — A.  I  think  I  collected  it  from  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  John  S.  Taffe, 
C.  F.  Moller,  E.  S.  Redington,  William  P.  Hovey,  Peter  Huegin,  Henry  P.  Ellis,  David 
Griffith.  Henry  A.  Y  alentine,  and  Louis  Beemis.  There  may  have  been  a  few  more 
-whom  I  do  not  recollect. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  These  were  all  officers  of  the  internal  revenue  t— A.  Every  one  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Catk  : 
Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
Q.  You  paid  that  money  to  Paine  t — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  t— A.  It  may  have  been  a  little  over  or  a  little  less  than 

**». 

Q.  Was  it  all  paid  at  one  time  T — A.  No.  sir ;  I  paid  it  over  as  I  collected  it.  I  in- 
clude in  that  amount  money  which  I  contributed  myself. 

Q.  Who  fixed  the  amount  which  every  one  should  pay  t— A  They  fixed  it  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Each  man  paid  just  what  he  had  a  mind  tot — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  list  that  was  kept  f — A.  I  kept  one  for  my  own  convenience. 
For  instance,  when  I  met  Mr.  Fitzgerald  I  would  put  his  name  down  and  the  amount 
he  gave. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Were  yon  one  of  the  republican  committee  t— A.  I  was ;  and  was  designated  by 
the  republican  club  of  my.  ward  to  make  collections. 
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By  Mr.  Cats: 

Q.  Did  yon  collect  from  any  persons  except  United  States  officers  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  who  made  the  collections  from  distillers,  rectifiers,  &c.  1 — A.  No,  air, 
only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  JDid  yon  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Paine  as  to  the  object  of  this  collec- 
tion 1=- A.  He  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  wanted  it  for  the  campaign. 

Q.  Did  yon  never  collect  from  any  other  persons  except  those  whom  yon  have  spoken 
of— from  no  one  bnt  officers  f— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  collections  from  distillers  or  rectifiers  T— A.  No,  sir,  never. 

Q.  Yon  collected  taxes  from  distillers  and  rectifiers  as  an  officer  t — A.  Yes ;  I  col- 
lected their  monthly  tax  for  stamps,  &c. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  the  stamps  to  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  stamps  were  delivered  at  the 
office,  and  when  they  were  delinquent,  after  a  certain  number  of  days  Mr.  Sherman  or, 
myself  collected  the  amount. 

Q.  Was  not  your  office  one  which  naturally  led  you  to  make  examination  as  to  bow 
business  was  done  there  t— A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you  that  there  was  anything  crooked  there  f — A.  Only  as  I 
reported. 

Q.  Were  you  never  paid  anything  as  hnsh-money  t — A.  No,  sir,  never. 
Q.  You  Inst  drew  your  regular  salary  and  nothing  else  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  know  that  these  other  fellows  were  getting  more  money  than  yon!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  an  inkling  of  itt — A.  Never  till  afterward. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  it  a  little  remarkable  that  all  this  thing  escaped  your  atten- 
tion f  —  A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  this  violation  of  law  f — A.  It  was 
after  you  got  the  clew  to  it  as  General  Hedrick  did,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  in  the  case  against  Eindskopf  f— A.  I  was.  I  reported  that 
case  myself  to  the  Department. 

Q.  Yon  discovered  the  violation  there  yourself  T — A.  Yes ;  I  did  it  by  finding  stamps 
uncanceled  on  the  barrels. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Madison  to  testify  on  that  trial  when  you  were  first  subpoenaed  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  I  think  Mr.  Erskine  told  me  that  it  was  not  necessary  as  the  case 
would  not  be  tried  then.   That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  yon  did  not  go  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Conklin  abont  it  f — A.  Yes ;  when  I  got  the 
second  dispatch  Mr.  Conklin  spoke  abont  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f— A.  He  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  on ;  that  he  was 
going  up  there  and  would  let  us  know.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  depot  when  Mr.  Er- 
skine notified  me  not  to  go. 

Q.  It  was  the  understanding  among  the  revenue  officers  that  that  case  would  be 
continued  until  after  the  senatorial  election  f — A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  talk  with  Eindskopf  about  it  f— A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Carpenter  abont  it  T— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked 
with  Mr.  Carpenter  on  any  subject. 

Q.  Who  else  besides  Erskine  did  yon  talk  with  about  itt— A.  I  think  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Conklin. 

Q.  Why  was  the  case  to  be  continued  until  after  the  senatorial  election  f— A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  After  yon  got  to  Madison  did  yon  have  conversation  with  persons  there  as  to  why 
you  did  not  attend  on  the  first  subpcena  T — A.  Yes ;  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Webb,  the  district 
attorney,  and  with  Mr.  McKinney,  the  assistant  district  attorney,  and  I  told  them  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go. 

Q.  Yon  gave  that  as  an  excuse  for  yonr  not  going  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  there  was  no  such  understanding  f — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  T— A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  never  received  any  more  than  that  f— A.  I  do. 

Q.  From  anybody  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  indicted  fort— A.  Conspiracy  and  bribery. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  charged  that  you  were  bribed  f — A.  By  Louis  Eindskopf  and  I 
believe  by  Thomas  O'Neill. 

Q.  Who  is  Thomas  O'Neill  T— A.  A  distiller. 

Q.  Was  his  distillery  in  your  district  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  charge  was  wholly  untrue  f— A.  Yes ;  I  will  say  so. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  that  Nunnemacher  or  those  others  were  running  in  violation 
of  law  f — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  yon  indicted  f— A.  I  think  in  July,  1875. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  been  tried  f — A.  The  case  was  continued  from  time  to  time. 
Q.  At  your  application  f — A.  The  last  time  it  was  continued  at  my  application ;  I 
was  sick  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Have  yon  been  testifying  for  the  Government  in  other  eases  there  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  Since  yon  have  been  indicted  t— A.  Yes ;  right  along. 
.  Have  yon  had  any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  Government  T — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Do  yon  not  expect  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  expect  to  fight  it  out  f — A.  I  am  ready  to  fight  it  out. 
Q.  What  office  did  Henry  C.  Paine  hold? — A.  Postmaster  at  Milwaukee. 
Q.  Was  his  influence  considered  very  important  by  persons  holding  office  in  Mil- 
waukee I   Was  it  not  a  fact  that  nobody  could  get  an  office  unless  he  had  Henry  C. 
Paine' s  indorsement  to  his  application  f — A.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  his  indorsement,  but  quite  a  number  of  persons  did  have  his  indorse- 
ment. 

Q.  Was  it  not  considered  as  rather  indispensable  that  they  should  have  it  T— A.  They 
usually  went  to  him  for  it.   I  think  nearly  all  of  them  went  for  his  signature. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  money  ex- 
cept his  telling  yon  that  some  was  wanted  f — A.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with 
him  to  my  knowledge  about  the  collection  of  money  except  in  the  case  stated. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  your  going  to  a  particular  class  of  persons  T  Did  you  col- 
lect from  anybody  else  t — A.  No,  sir ;  1  believe  that  the  individual  who  collected  the 
year  before  was  not  in  the  service. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  that  the  republican  party  was  raising  funds  out 
of  distillers,  storekeepers,  rectifiers,  &c,  to  carry  on  the  campaign  in  favor  of  Carpen- 
ter f — A.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Q.  Was  that  not  common  talk  about  Milwaukee  t— A.  I  understood  that  afterward. 
I  was  not  in  Wisconsin  during  that  campaign  until  the  latter  part  of  it.  I  was  with  a 
sick  brother  in  California. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  State  f— A.  Early  in  January,  1875,  before  the  sena- 
torial election. 

Q.  When  you  went  np  to  Madison  to  testify,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
Keyes  about  the  case  T— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Cate  about  it? — A.  No,  sir.  *I  never  saw 
Mr.  Cate,  to  my  knowledge,  until  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Cats  : 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  McEinney  say  about  this  report  that  the  case  was 
to  be  continued  f— A.  They  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  find  fault  with  some  persons  for  attempting  to  continue  itt— A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  hear  Webb  say  that  Carpenter  and  Keyes  and  others  were  trying  to 
run  that  case  f — A.  All  that  I  heard  on  the  subject  was  in  open  court.  My  impression 
is  that  something  was  said  to  that  effect  in  open  court. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  common  talk  in  the  community  t — A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  That  the  case  was  to  be  continued  beyond  the  senatorial  election  f— A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  want  it  postponed  until  after  Mr.  Carpenter's  election  f— A.  I  do  not 
recollect  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  How  far  is  Madison  from  Milwaukee  T— A.  Nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

Q.  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Webb  all  held  their  offices  in  the  same 
building  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  Milwaukee  the  impression  was  that  the  case  was  to  be  put  over  for  the 
term  t— A.  That  is  what  I  inferred. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  to  Madison,  where  all  these  parties  were,  yon  found  a  different 
state  of  things  t—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  were  talking  in  open  court,  did  they  not  allude  to  some  telegrams 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  f— A.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  have  reference  to  what  Mr.  Keyes  said  f  — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  case  at 
that  time,  and  so  expressed  himself  t—A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  from  whom  the  information  came  in  Milwaukee  that  the  case  was 
to  be  continued  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Conklin  told  you  and  others  that  the  case 
was  to  be  continued  T—A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

<J.  Did  not  the  whole  understanding  originate  from  that  T  — A.  I  think  it  did.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Marshal  Oakley  to  report  at  Madison  at  such  a  time.  I  had  just 
got  home  to  Milwaukee.  The  letter  was  undoubtedly  sent  quite  late,  but  when  I  got 
it  I  went  directly  to  the  office  to  inform  Mr.  Erskine  that  I  would  have  to  go  on  the 
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one  o'clock  train  which  left  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  that  time.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  not  at  the  office.  I  then  went  over  to  the  Newhall  House,  where  he  takes  his  meals, 
and  met  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  looking  for  him  at  the  office  and  that  I  had  to  go 
to  Madison  right  away  as  I  had  sot  a  letter  from  the  marshal  requiring  me  to  testify 
in  that  case.  He  said  to  me,  "  You  need  not  go.  I  have  got  information  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  yon  to  appear  there  at  present."  He  said  that  Conkliu  would  go  oat 
there  and  would  telegraph  us. 

By  Mr.  Catk  : 

O.  Did  he  say  where  the  information  came  from  that  the  case  would  he  continued  t— 
A.  Ho,  sir.  Mr.  Conklin  then  went  to  Madison,  but  before  he  got  there  I  received  the 
first  telegram  from  Mr.  McKinney  that  I  should  appear  there  at  onoe.  That  telegram 
I  showed  to  Mr.  Erskine.  We  went  off  together  to  Mr.  Hovey  and  asked  him  what  we 
were  to  do.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Erskine  wanted  me  to  remain  in  Milwaukee  was  ou 
account  of  the  pressure  of  business.  The  next  day  Conklin  returned  and  also  Mr. 
Adams,  one  of  the  attornies  for  Rindskopf.  Adams  said  that  the  case  would  go  over. 
Then  we  got  another  telegram  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  at  once.  I  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Hovey,  and  they  said  that  they  thought  it  better  for  me  to 
go.  They  suggested  that  I  should  go  at  once,  and  I  did  so. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  How  long  has  Henry  C.  Paine  been  postmaster  at  Milwaukee  T— A.  I  think  less 
than  two  months. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  official  position  in  1874  or  1875  T — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  yon  collect  from  Hovey  and  Huegin  the  same  as  you  did  from  the  others  f — A 
I  told  Mr.  Hovey  that  we  were  about  entering  on  the  campaign  and  that  I  was  desig- 
nated by  the  republican  club  of  my  ward  to  raise  some  funds,  and  that,  if  he  could,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  donate.  I  said  that  he  could  do  just  as  he  thought  fit.  He  did 
so ;  he  gave  as  much  as  anybody.  I  do  not  know  how  Peter  Huegin  came  to  know  of 
it,  as  he  was  off  duty  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  apply  to  those  who  were  off  duty.  He 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  give  something  to  the  fund,  and  he  did  give  it 
That  was  in  the  fall  campaign  before  the  general  election. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  meet  Nnnnemacher  and  Conklin  and  Wirth  together  in  regard  to  any 
fund  or  had  you  any  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  Mr.  Conklin  and  I  had 
gone  to  a  distiller  or  a  tobacconist,  (I  am  not  positive  which,)  and  on  our  return  we 
met  Hermann  Nunnemacher  and  Mr.  CNeilL  One  of  them,  I  do  not  know  which,  either 
O'Neill  or  Nunnemacher,  made  the  remark  to  Conklin,  "  We  have  been  called  on  for 
some  money  for  Henry  Paine  for  the  campaign,"  and  I  thinkthey  said  they  had  paid  it. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1874  T— A  rthink  so. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  say  they  had  paid  f— A.  They  said  they  were  called  upon  for 

Q.  When  you  received  these  telegrams  from  Madison  did  you  not  go  with  them  to 
Conklin  as  soon  as  you  received  them  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pass  telegrams  over  to  him  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  left  them  at  his  office. 

Q.  It  was  mainly  on  his  statement  that  the  case  was  to  be  continued  that  you  de- 
clined to  go  to  Madison  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Paine  say  that  O'Neill  had  paid  him  $100  f— A.  Yea,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Kbtes  : 

Q.  Was  not  O'Neill  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  that  fall  and  was  he  not  elect- 
ed f —i A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Catk  : 
Q.  What  are  O'Neill's  politics  t— A.  He  is  a  republican. 
By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  O'Neill  was  running  for  the  legislature  when  he  contributed  this  money  f — A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  distiller  T — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  collected  from  Hovey  and  Huegin  and  these  others,  did  yon  collect 
from  them  the  same  as  the  other  officers  T — A.  Yes,  sir:  bnt  Mr.  Huegin  was  off  duty 
and  he  did  not  give  quite  so  much  on  that  account.  He  told  me,  however,  that  if  it 
was  not  enough  he  would  give  more,  bnt  I  never  called  on  him  for  more. 

Q.  When  you  collected  money  from  these  officers  did  you  have  any  idea  that  they 
were  receiving  hush-money  from  distillers  t— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Your  collections  had  no  reference  to  that  fact  f— A.  Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Catk  : 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  yon  were  not  informed  that  any  of 
these  officers  were  receiving  hush-money.— A.  I  was  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  were  t— A.  I  take  their  own  admission  for  that. 
Q.  What  officers  do  you  thiuk  received  hush-money  from  the  distillers  f — A.  Those 
who  have  pleaded  guilty. 


Washington,  June  26,  1876. 

J.  E.  Fitzgerald  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Catr  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  t— Answer.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  t — A.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  to  May,  1875, 1  was  a  United  States  ganger  of  the  first  district. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  as  United  States  gauger  f — A.  My  duties  were  to  visit  dis- 
tilleries periodically  to  see  that  their  products  were  properly  drawn  off  and  properly 
stamped  and  reported  to  the  Department  at  Washington  and  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  at  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Was  tho  whole  State  of  Wisconsin  in  your  agenoy  or  only  a  portion  of  it  T — A. 
A  portion ;  Milwaukee  City  and  County. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  office  f— A.  Nearly  six  years ;  from  September,  1869, 
to  May,  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  the  office  the  whole  six  years  uninterruptedly  t— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  portion  of  that  time  were  you  not  in  office  f — A.  I  think  about  two  months. 
In  the  winter  of  1872  and  7873  I  was  suspended  for  abont  two  months,  I  think,  for  a 
violation  of  law  in  failing  to  drive  the  tacks  iu  stamps  on  two  barrels  of  alcohol. 

Q.  Wbomade  the  charge  against  yout  —  A.  Some  revenue-agent  in  Iowa  where  the 
goods  were  found. 

Q.  You  were  restored  f — A.  I  was  re-appointed. 

Q.  When  f— A.  About  two  months  after  this  suspension.  I  think  in  the  wintor  of  1873. 
Q.  And  from  that  time  until  1875  yon  held  the  office  uninterruptedly  f— A.  I  did. 
tj|.  Were  yon  removed  in  1875  T — A.  I  was  removed  in  1875. 

Q.  Ou  charges  made  against  yon  f — A .  There  were  no  charges  made  that  I  know  of. 
They  were  not  brought  to  my  notice.    I  was  "  bounced." 

Q.  Of  course  there  were  no  reasons  for  the  removal  t— A.  There  were  many  reasons. 

Q.  What  reasons  were  givon  for  the  removal  t — A.  The  reasons  were  not  given ;  I 
knew  what  they  were  though. 

Q.  What  were  tbey  T— A.  I  was  a  party  to  frauds  that  were  being  perpetrated  there 
by  the  wbisky-ring. 

Q.  In  what  acts  between  you  and  the  distillers,  storekeepers,  and  others  did  those 
frauds  consist  f — A.  They  consisted .  iu  our  colluding  with  them  to  evade  payment  of 
tax  on  high-wines. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  as  to  collusion  with  distillers  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
the  men  that  made  the  high-wines. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  of  collusion  with  rectifiers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  constituted  the  crime  connected  with  the  rectifiers  t — A.  It  was  to  help  them 
to  put  tbeir  illicit  liquor  on  the  markcL  and  make  it  pass  current. 

Q.  How  were  yon  enabled  to  do  that  f — A.  By  making  false  returns  to  the  Department. 

Q.  With  what  particular  distillers  and  rectifiers  were  you  guilty  of  this  collusion  T — 
A.  Nunemachers,  Wirths,  Chanfield,  Gran,  Bergenthal,  O'Neifi,  Bindskopf,  and  Speller 
They  were  the  distillers. 

Q.'  Was  there  any  other  revenue-officer  besides  yonrself  that  was  aware  of  this  col- 
lusion or  aware  of  the  faot  that  the  distilleries  were  running  in  violation  of  law  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  George  Erickson,  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  Stewart,  the  deputy  collector,  and  a  man  named  Hovey,  who  was  a  United 
States  storekeeper,  they  all  knew  it. 

Q.  What  benefit  did  you  derive  from  a  collusion  of  that  character  f— A.  I  derived  a 
eash-benefit. 

Q.  That  is,  these  parties  that  you  have  named  who  were  so  engaged  paid  you  a  con- 
sideration for  keeping  still  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  your  pay  7— A.  I  was  paid  when  I  was  on  the  distillery  "  beat," 
as  we  call  it,  $200  a  month  by  each  distiller  that  I  worked  with. 

Q.  What  was  the  aggregate  of  your  receipts  as  hush-money,  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  I  could  not  come  nuy  where  near  that. 

Q.  Just -approximate  it.— A.  I  guess  it  would  be  safe  to  set  it  down  at  $10,000  for 
the  time  from  which  I  commenced  those  operations  until  I  was  removed ;  that  was 
from  the  fall  of  1872  to  the  1st  of  May,  1875. 

Q.  In  that  time  yon  received  about  $10,000  hush-money  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  money  f— A.  I  paid  my  official  bond  of  $10,000  to  the 
Government. 

H.  Mis.  18C  13 
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Q.  Did  you  have  anythiug  left  after  paying  your  bond  f — A.  I  don't  think  I  had  any 
of  my  crooked  receipts  left. 

Q.  Yon  just  abont  saved  yourself  then  T — A.  I  think  I  did,  just  abont. 

Q.  While  you  held  this  office  were  yon  aware  of  any  assessments  being  made  on  the 
storekeepers,  gangers,  and  that  class  of  persons,  by  persons  ontside,  for  political  pur- 
poses, or  were  you  assessed  for  political  purposes  T — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
assessed. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  sums  t— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  people  paying  sumsf — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  instrumental  in  collecting  or  assessing  those  snms  7 — A.  In  one  single 
instance  I  collected  of  David  A.  Griffiths  and  Henry  H.  Valentine  $50  apiece. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  collections  at  that  time  of  other  persons f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  that  collection  t— A.  Because  those  two  men  lived 
in  the  same  ward  that  I  lived  in  and  I  wanted  to  increase  onr  ward-fund  a  little. 
Q.  When  was  that  7— A.  I  don't  know  the  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  defeat  for  Senator? — A.  It  was 
that  same  fall. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  use  of  that  money;  what  was  it  understood  to  be 
for  7 — A.  It  was  understood  to  be  used  in  the  third-ward  fund. 

Q.  What  was  that  fund  raised  for  or  devoted  to  7 — A.  To  the  election  of  W.  J.  Ker- 
shaw ;  that  is  the  reason  I  took  an  interest  in  that. 

Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  last  question  and  answer  and  asked  that  they  be  ruled 
out. 

Mr.  McCeary,  (in  the  chair.)   He  may  state  what  he  did  with  the  money. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money?— A.  I  handed  that  to  Henry  C.  Paine. 
Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  7— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  pay  it  to  him  7 — A.  He  seemed  to  be  the  central  figure  in 
our  politics  there. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  in  yonr  politics  there  7— A.  He  did  not  hold  any. 

Q.  In  your  political  organization  for  forwarding  anybody's  election,  did  he  hold  any 
position  7  Was  he  chairman  or  secretary  of  any  such  organization  7 — A.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  what  was  called  the  Yonng  Men's  Republican  Club. 

Q.  Why  was  this  money  raised  to  assist  in  the  election  of  Kershaw;  what  did  yon 
want  him  elected  for  7— A.  Because  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Was  that  yonr  only  reason  that  you  wanted  him  elected,  simply  because  he  was 
your  friend  7 — A.  No,  not  entirely. 

Q.  Was  not  the  money  raised  to  assist  in  the  election  of  Kershaw  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  Carpenter  man  7 — A.  Well,  yes ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  Carpenter  man. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  reason  you  wanted  him  elected? — A.  I  wanted  him  elected  on 
that  account. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  money  yon  handled  or  paid  over  by  you  to  any  person  for  political 
purposes  and  collected  from  distillers,  gaugers,  store  keepers,  or  that  class  of  men  7— 
A.  That  was  all  I  collected. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  you  handled  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  snms  of  money  did  you  receive  from  any  source  for  that  purpose  7— 
A.  I  did  not  receive  any  for  that  purpose. 
Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  sums  of  money  7 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  sums  of  money  did  you  pay  besides  that  7 — A.  Well,  in  connection  with  the 
$50  apiece  that  I  got  from  those  two  men,  I  contributed  $75  myself.  I  think  there 
were  two  other  occasions  on  which  I  gave  $100.  The  first  one  I  gave  to  A.  G.  We  insert , 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  When  did  yon  give  him  that  money  7— A.  I  gave  it  to  him  a  little  earlier  that 
same  fall. 

Q.  For  what  use  or  purpose  was  that  money  given  to  Weissert  7— A.  It  waa  to  be 
given  to  Henry  Paine  for  political  uses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  so  given  or  not  7— A.  I  do  not ;  I  suppose  it  was, 
however. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  money  that  you  handled  while  you  were  in  that  business  7 — A.  The 
$75  I  spoke  of  first  and  $100  at  two  different  times,  one  that  I  gave  to  Weissert  for 
Henry  Paine  and  the  other  I  don't  remember  clearly  to  whom  I  did  give  it ;  it  was 
either  to  Harman  Nunnemacher  or  Leopold  Wirth. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Henry  C.  Paine,7— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  from  what  source  this  nionev  was  derived  7— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  where  it  came  from  7— A.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  got  $50  from  Griffiths  and  Valentine. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  of  your  owu  volition  7— A.  That  was  of  my  own  volition. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  the  collection  of  money  from  any  of  these  persons  7— 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  did  not  yon  go  to  somebody  besides  Valentine  and  Griffiths  ? — A.  I  went  to 
them  because  they  reside  in  my  ward. 

Q.  Did  not  anybody  else  reside  in  yonr  ward  f — A.  Well,  none  of  those  fellows.  I 
went  to  them  because  they  were  men  that  I  knew,  fellow-officers. 

Q.  Why  were  yon  collecting  of  a  particular  class  and  not  of  anybody  else  t — A.  Well, 
I  collected  of  them  because  I  knew  they  were  making  money  pretty  easy  and  could 
stand  it.  Mq| 

Q.  How  were  they  making  money  t — A.  They  were  making  it  just  as  I  was  getting 
it,  from  the  distillers. 

Q.  They  were  winking  at  the  violation  of  law  and  receiving  hush-money  ?— A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  What  was  your  idea,  that  by  paying  these  contributions  for  this  purpose  they 
would  be  protected  in  it  and  would  receive  any  favors f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  favor  Mr.  Carpenters  election  t— A.  Because,  first,  Mr.  Car- 
penter got  me  my  appointment;  and,  secondly,  because  I  thought  he  was  the  fittest  man 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  Senator. 

Q.  He  had  first  obtained  your  appointment? — A.  He  had. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  standing  by  you  in 
case  of  an  effort  to  remove  youf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  influence  secured  your  last  appointment? — A.  Senator  Carpenter's. 

Q.  Was  he  aware  of  the  charges  that  were  made  against  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
he  was ;  I  think  he  was,  though. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  sot — A.  Because  Burpee  recommended  my  re-appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Burpee  aware  that  you  were  receiving  hush-money  from  the  distillers? — 
A.  Nojhe  was  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  among  all  classes  of  politicians  on  your  side  of 
the  question  that  those  distillers  were  running  in  violation  of  law?— A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  reason  why  that  class  of  persons  were  assessed  for 
political  purposes,  whether  they  were  democrats  or  republicans  ?  Was  there  not  some 
reason  why  they  were  standing  those  assessments  ? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  officers  are 
concerned,  it  is,  I  guess,  a  universal  custom  for  them  to  contribute. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  a  universal  custom  for  people  of  opposite  politics  to  contribute. 
How  happens  it  that  you  were  assessing  them  of  both  political  parties  ? 

Mr.  Caswell.  He  never  said  that  he  was. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact  that  democrats  were  contributing  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  were 
contributing. 

Q.  What  consideration  moved  them? — A.  The  consideration  that  moved  them,  I  sup- 
pose, was  because  the  officers  were  republicans  and  these  men  wanted  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  us. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  continue  that  class  in  office  a  little  longer?— A.  Certainly;  that 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  stated  that  all  the  officers  were  aware,  except  those  you  named,  that  crooked 
whisky  was  being  made.  You  did  not  mention  Burpee ;  was  he  aware  of  it  ?— A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  mention  him  in  your  list  of  exceptions? — A.  No ;  he  has  been  out  so 
long  that  I  overlooked  him.   I  don't  think  he  knew. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  made  against  him  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  reason  why  he  was  removed  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  except 
from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  were  indicted  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ? — A.  I  pleaded  guilty. 

Q.  Have  you  undergone  the  sentence  ? — A.  It  has  not  been  prononnced  yet. 
Q.  Have  you  had  any  immunity  from  the  Government  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  the  United  States  prosecuting  attorney  at  the  time  you  were  indicted  ? 
— A.  J.  C.  McKenney  was  acting  in  that  capacity. 
Q.  Is  he  in  the  city  now?— A.  He  is. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  you  came?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  him  immediately  after  your  arrival? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  got 
something  to  eat. 
Q.  Have  you  consulted  him  on  this  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  conversation  pass  between  you  and  him  as  to  what  you  were  to  testify 
to? 

Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  examiner  reflecting  upon  his  own  witness. 

Mr.  Catr.  I  want  to  show  by  this  witness  that  McKenney.  and  perhaps  others,  have 
consulted  with  the  witness  with  reference  to  what  he  should  testify  to. 

Mr.  McCrauy,  (in  the  chair.)  If  he  shows  any  unwillingness  to  testify,  it  may  be 
proper ;  otherwise  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  McKenney  in  regard  to  your  testimony? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
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Q.  Did  be  make  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  it  f — A.  Not  a  syllable. 
Q  Was  there  any  conversation  between  you  and  him  as  to  the  status  of  your  case 
in  the  court  since  yon  came  here  t— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  At  any  time  after  you  were  subpoenaed  to  come  here  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  between  yon  and  anybody  else  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  seek  McKenney  when  you  came  here  f — A.  Well,  the  reason  I  sought 
him  was  because,  just  as  I  was  coming  from  sapper,  I  saw  him  going  into  a  room  in  a 
building  across  the  street,  and  I  went  over  to  see  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  other  persons  collecting  money  for 
political  purposes?— A.  Mr.  Weissert  collected  money,  to  which  I  contributed  $100,  as 
I  told  you. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  instance  that  you  know  of  his  or  any  other  persons  collecting 
money  for  such  purposes?—  A.  I  think  that  in  some  former  campaigns  I  paid  $25  or 
$50.  I  think  one  time  it  was  at  the  snggestion  of  the  collector.  He  stated  that  they 
wanted  some  money  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  The  collector,  George  Erickson. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  that  the  boys  were  contributing  a  little — the  boys 
connected  with  his  office.  That  was  in  an  earlier  campaign,  before  there  was  any 
whisky-ring  in  Milwankee. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  in  the  winter  just  preceding  the  senatorial  election  to  take 
any  part  in  raising  funds  for  any  purpose?— A.  None  except  what  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  Madison  ? — A.  I  was  at  Madison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Nunnemaoher  and  Wirth's  having  any  money  out 
there? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  hrongbt  any  money  out  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  know  that  in  Madison  Mr.  Nunnemacher 
said  

Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  witness  stating  what  Nunnemacher  said. 
By  Mr.  Catk  : 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  of  this  conversation?— A.  No  one  but  Mr.  Nunue- 
macher  and  myself. 
Q.  Was  that  before  the  money  was  paid? 
(Not  answered.) 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  What  was  said  between  you  and  Nunnemacher  as  to  the  collection  of  money  by 
distillers,  to  be  nsed  at  Madison  for  electioneering  purposes? 
Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  McCrary,  (in  the  chair.)  I  suppose  what  the  witness  said  to  other  parties  wonld 
not  be  proper. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  understanding  was  had  between  you  and  any  others  at  that  time? — A.  There 
was  an  understanding  between  Nunnemacher  and  myself  that  we  should  come  to  Mil- 
waukee, that  he  should  collect  some  from  distillers,  and  I  should  collect  some  from 
the  officers,  I  think  he  said  for  Conklin.  He  either  said  that  Keyes  wanted  some  money 
or  that  Conklin  wanted  some  for  Keyes.  I  rather  think  it  was  that  Conklin  wanted  it 
for  Keyes. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  what  was  done  in  respect  to  that?— A.  I  think  it  was 
after  we  came  to  Milwaukee,  after  that  interview,  that  I  gave  the  second  $100  that  I 
spoke  of.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  gave  that  to  Nunnemacher  or  Wirth.  I  gave  it  to 
somebody. 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  Madison  with  Nunnemacher? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 
Q.  Did  you  come  immediately  after  this  conversation  ? — A.  No. 
Q.  How  long  after  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  exactly,  but  I  know  I  did  not  come  right 
away. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  say  that  yon  contributed  $100  and  paid  it  over  to  Nunnemacher 
or  Wirth  after  that  conversation  ?— A.  I  think  I  gave  $100  some  time  after  that  con- 
versation to  Nunnemacher  or  Wirth  at  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  any  other  person  while  you  were  at 
Madison  with  reference  to  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question.  t 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  anybody  else  on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  were  you  at  Madison  for? — A.  I  was  there  to  see  the  fun. 

Q.  You  were  assigned  no  particular  duty  in  that  campaign  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Milwaukee  while  Wirth  and  Nunnemacher  made  these  collections  ? — 
A.  I  presume  I  must  have  been. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  they  were  making  collections  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not  notice  that. 
I  cannot  recall  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Paine  with  reference  to  raising  that  fund  to 
be  sent  to  Madison  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  at  Madison  when  Wirth  and  Nannemacher  were  there  after  that  T — A 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Conklin  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  at  Madison  when  you  were  there  T — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  hiui  f — A  Not  a  word. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  have  a  conversation  with  Nnnnemacher  f— He  came  to  me  and 
spoke  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  had  any  conversation  with  any  other  persons  about  it  T— A.  He 
said  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Conklin. 

Q.  You  said  before,  Keyes  or  Conklin f— A  Yes,  sir;  what  I  said  was  that  he  either 
said,  "  Conklin  wants  some  money,"  or  that  Conklin  had  said  Keyes  wanted  some 
money. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  were  one  of  the  first  men  that  received  hush-money  there  in  Mil- 
waukee T — A  I  think  I  was  in  among  the  first. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  you  sort  of  initiated  those  operations  or  did  somebody  else  T 
Were  you  the  father  of  it  t— A  Well,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  "  father  "  about  it ; 
it  was  kind  of  spontaneous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  suggested  by  any  outsider  that  it  would  be  a  good 

Slan  to  inaugurate  such  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  fund  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
onot. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  with  you  by  the  politicians  in  regard  to  itf— A.  No, 
air;  never. 

Q.  It  was  entered  into  by  the  officers,  then,  for  their  own  benefit  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Did  it  include  any  of  the  prominent  politicians  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  T— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Keyes  or  Carpenter  had  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  this  crookedness  t — A.  I  have  not. 
Q.  You  knew  both  those  men  T  —A  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  with  Nunemacher  abont  collecting  money  he  seemed  to  charge 
you  to  collect  from  the  officers,  knowing  that  you  were  an  officer  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I 
did  not  collect  any. 

Q.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  would  collect  f — A.  He  said  he  would  collect  from  the 
whisky  men  or  distillers. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  names  or  did  he  speak  of  them  as  "  whisky  men! "—A.  He  spoke 
of  tbem  as  whisky  men. 

Q.  He  was  himself  a  distiller,  was  he  not  T— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  at  that  time  to  have  parted  with  bis  interest? — A.  I  gness,  as  far  as 
the  records  of  the  collector's  office  are  concerned,  that  he  was  separated  from  it.  I 
won't  be  certain  about  that,  however. 

Q.  Nnnnemacher  was  a  prominent  man  in  Milwaukee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  was  he  not  f — A.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  such  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  liked  him  and  always 
spoke  very  highly  of  him.   I  don't  know  when  their  intimacy  began. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  men  in  Milwaukee  would  have  readily  con- 
tributed to  help  Mr.  Carpenters  election  if  they  thought  it  necessary  f — A  They  cer- 
tainly would. 

Q.  And  it  was  nothing  surprising  and  no  new  feature  that  men  went  to  Milwaukee 
to  collect  money  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  surprised  at  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  the  money  was  to  be  collected  for ;  anything  different 
from  the  payment  of  ordinary  hotel-bills  and  expenses  f — A  That  is  what  I  thought  it 
meant  at  that  time. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  Nunnemacher  said  Conklin  wanted  it,  or  did  he  say  that 
Keyes  wanted  itf — A.  I  cannot  say  about  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  that  the  request  was  made  to  him  by  Conklin  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  money  being  collected  for  that  purpose  except  at  this 
one  time  f — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute  at  any  other  time  than  that  onoe  for  Mr. 
Carpenter's  election  before  the  legislature  ? — A.  N  ),  I  was  not. 

Q.  The  legislature  was  then  in  session  T — A.  Yes. 

G.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  convenes  iu  that  State  f — A.  I  think  it  is  the  first  week 
in  January. 

Mr.  Caswell.   The  first  Wednesday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  January. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  legislature  had  been  in  session  some  time  that  this  money  was 
raised  f — A.  I  thiuk  there  had  been  some  ballots  had  on  the  senatorial  question  before 
that. 

Q.  The  content  had  progressed  somewhat  T— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  heard  of  no  mouey  being  collected  prior  to  that  time  for  that  purpose  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Though  you  were  in  Milwaukee  during  the  fall,  during  December  and  the  fore- 
part of  January  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  round  among  the  gangers,  distillers,  and  other  officers,  and  about  the  col- 
lector's office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  of  no  funds  beiug  raised  prior  to  that  time  for  this  purpose  t— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  money  that  was  paid  over  to  Henry  C.  Paine  was  for  local  election- 
purposes  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kershaw  was  running  for  the  legislature  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Paine  a  member  of  tho  young  men's  committee  t — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  T— A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  you  not  one  of  the  ward-committee  T— A.  I  was  not.  ' 

Q.  Paine  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  committee f— A.  Yes;  he  seemed  to  have  a 
prominent  place.  I  don't  know  how  he  became  so,  but  everybody  recognized  him  as 
the  central  figure  in  Milwaukee  republican  politics. 

Q.  And  he  was  aiding  in  Kershaw's  election  f— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  money  was  to  be  used  for  the  ordinary  campaign  purposes  f — A.  Yes; 
in  the  usual  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Keyes  or  Mr.  Carpenter  had  any  connection  with  the 
fund  at  all,  do  you  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Carpenter  at  all  knew  that  these  men  were  running  crooked 
during  his  campaign  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  any  reason  to  expect  help  from  him  other  than  that  of  a  mere  Senator 
in  Congress  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  They  had  no  expectation  that  he  would  countenance  anything  that  was  crooked  ?— 
A.  They  did  not  think  so;  never  said  so. 

Q.  None  of  them  expected  that  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  concealed  from  him,  was  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  seek  to  use  his  official  position  in  any  way  f— A.  No.  I  want  to  say 
this  here,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  that  the  whisky  men  believed  that  as  long  as 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  in  the  Senate  the  same  set  of  revenue-officers  would  remain  in  office 
just  as  they  would  under  any  other  Senator. 

Q.  What  reason  had  they  for  that;  from  anything  he  said  or  any  assurance  he  gave  T — 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  from  the  simple  fact  that  we  officers  agreed  with  them  and  they  agreed 
with  us,  and  we  did  not  want  anything  to  happen  that  should  change  it. 
.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  resident  of  your  own  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  You  took  stock  in  him  and  believed  in  him?— A.  Yes,  sir;  most  everybody  did 
there. 

Q.  Business-men  of  all  classes  had  a  like  confidence  in  him  T— A.  Yes,. sir. 
Q.  Was  it  not  usual  for  officials  there  to  contribute  something  toward  the  expenses? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  no  new  feature  then  T — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  not  talked  this  subject  over  with  any  one  here  T— A.  Do  yon  mean  as  to 
the  character  of  the  examination  here  f 
Q.  Yes.— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  it  over  prior  to  your  coming  here?— A.  Let  me  see.  Yes,  I  did ;  had 
a  conversation  prior  to  my  coming  here. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Northrnp,  the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Times  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  had  two  or  three  conversations  with  him,  brief  ones. 

Q.  Is  he  taking  a  lively  interest  in  this  investigation  f — A.  He  certainly  is. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  wanting  this  prosecution  to  go  on  T— A.  He  told  me 
the  reason  that  it  was  going  on. 

Q.  What  was  it  t 

Mr.  Cate  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Caswell  insisted  upon  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  a 
regular  conspiracy  in  Milwaukee  to  push  this  investigation. 

Mr.  McCrary,  (in  the  chair.)  If  the  witness  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  North- 
run  in  regard  to  his  testimony  here,  he  may  state  it. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  my  testimony.  Let 
me  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Northrnp  stated  to  you  the  object  of  this  investigation.— 
A.  He  stated  to  me  what  he  thought  to  be  the  object  of  this  investigation;  it 
was  to  use  it  as  political  capital  and  to  "bounce"  Mr.  Keyes  from  the  post-office  at 
Madison. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  further  f— A.  He  said  further  that  that  was  about  the  interest 
the  committee  took  in  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  he  all  they  wanted  to  do. 
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By  Mr.  Ke  yes  : 

Q.  They  were  driving  at  Ke  yes  particularly  f — A.  So  I  understood ;  driving  at  Keyes 
and  the  republican  party  t 
By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Yon  have  been  in  court  often  at  Milwaukee  f — A.  This  last  year  I  have  been  in 
court  almost  all  the  time. 

Q.  These  facta  which  you  have  given  here  to-day  have  been  proven  often  in  open 
court  there,  have  they  not  ? — A.  I  think  they  have  been,  pretty  generally. 
By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Mr.  Northrup  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Times. — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Did  he  also  say  that  this  investigation  was  for  general  smirching  purposes? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  said  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  smirch  you,  and  make  some  polit- 
ical capital,  and  to  throw  you  out  of  the  Madison  post-office. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  E.  H.  Broadhead  before  you  left  T— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  have  to  say  t — A.  I  cannot  recollect  particularly  anything  that  he 
said. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?— A.  President  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Q.  What  are  his  politics  f — A.  He  is  a  republican. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  it  was  for  political  capital  f— A.  Mr.  Broadhead  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Broadhead  one  of  the  bolters  of  Carpenter's  nomination  ? — A.  He 
was. 

Q.  He  was  personally  hostile  to  Carpenter  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  me  also  T — A.  Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Finch  and  Hamilton,  of  Milwaukee  f— A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Thomson  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Those  are  the  principal  parties  that  are  interested  in  this  proceeding,  are  they 
not  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  running  a  sort  of  game  of  their  own  t — A.  They  seem  to  be. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Griffiths  f  — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  read  his  statement  which  was  given  out  here  by  Judge  Cate  or 
somebody  else  as  having  been  sworn  to  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  not  sworn  to  at  the  time  t — A.  I  think  it  was  given  before  he  appeared 
before  the  committee — a  written  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  him  about  the  matters  contained  in  that  state- 
ment ?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  about  the  facts  or  what  he 
claimed  to  be  the  facts  in  that  statement?— A.  I  don'tknow  that  I  do.  Before  I  would 
say  much  about  that  statement,  I  would  like  to  read  it  again.  I  remember  that  what 
struck  me  as  being  the  pith  of  it  was  his  visit  with  Nunnemacher  to  the  New  hall  House 
and  his  searching  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  him  say  that  that  was  not  true  about  his  coming  up  to  my 
room  at  the  New  hall  f— A.  No;  i  never  heard  him  say.  I  never  dared  to  talk  to  him  at 
all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  testifying  in  reference  to  these  matters  on  any  occasion  and 
stating  that  he  had  then  told  all  he  knew  about  matters  pertaining  to  frauds  on  the 
revenue?— A.  Yes;  I  think  I  was  present  when  he  made  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his 
confession  of  his  connection  with  the  whisky  frauds.  That  was  in  the  Newhall  House, 
Milwaukee,  at  General  Hedrick's  room.  He  stated  his  connection  with  the  different 
distilleries  at  which  he  was  located,  the  amounts  that  he  had  received,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  to  have  given  there  at  that  time  all  the  knowledge  he  had  on  the 
subject  ? — A.  That  seemed  to  be  the  understanding. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  Newhall  matter  at  that  time? — A.  No;  I  never 
heard  of  that  until  I  saw  it  in  the  Times. 

Q.  That  was  at  Hedrick's  room  that  that  confession  was  made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  To 
expedite  matters,  this  Judge  Miller  was  taking  down  the  testimony. 

Q.  At  that  time  Griffiths  claimed  to  have  imparted  to  the  supervisor  all  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  on  the  subject? — A.  That  is  what  he  claimed  to  do. 

Q.  Was  his  examination  pretty  extensive? — A.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  not  an  ex- 
amination ;  it  was  a  confession.  He  was  told  to  tell  everything  he  knew,  and  I  sup- 
posed he  did.   The  chances  are  that  he  told  more  than  he  knew. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  And  he  made  no  mention  of  this  Newhall  matter  at  all  ?— A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  Griffiths  state  that  all  or  any  part  of  his  recital  o£  the* 
Newhall  House  transaction  was  untruo  ?— A.  No ;  I  did  not  hear  that. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  anybody  else  aay  that  it  was  untrue  T — A.  Well,  after  the  state- 
ment was  published  several  of  the  boys  talked  the  matter  over  among  themselves  and 
we  all  agreed  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  transactions. 

Q.  Agreed  on  what  1 — A.  We  agreed  that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  fool. 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  it  was  nntrue  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  put-up  case  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  we  regarded  it ;  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  this  Griffiths  t— A.  Well,  he  is  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  a  stick, 
as  near  as  I  can  find  out. 

Q.  He  tells  different  stories  at  different  times,  does  he  not  T — A.  He  is  pretty  apt  to. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  You  and  the  balance  of  the  revenue  officers  there  made  up  your  minds  that  this 
story  of  Griffiths  was  all  false.  You  had  not  much  confidence  in  him,  had  yon  t— A. 
No. 

Q.  A  man  who  would  deal  with  the  Government  in  the  way  that  he  said  he  did  you 
thought  was  not  entitled  to  much  confidence.  A  man  that  had  received  $10,000  hush- 
money  himself  could  not  believe  that  Griffiths  had  received  any,  I  suppose.  What 
part  of  that  statement  did  "  the  boys"  believe  was  false  f — A.  They  thought  that  the 
idea  that  Hermann  Nunnemacher  would  take  Dave  Griffiths  with  him  to  the  Newhall 
House  and  then  go  from  there  to  a  restaurant  half  a  block  away  and  allow  Dave 
Griffiths  to  examine  or  search  him  to  see  if  he  hadn't  money  on  his  person  

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  did  you  doubt  the  main  part  of  his  statement,  that  he  had 
paid  over  money  that  he  had  collected  for  electioneering  purposes  f — A.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  he  had  paid  over  some  money,  because  I  got  $50  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  doubt  that  Nunnemacher  and  Wlrth  were  around  collecting  from  store- 
keepers and  others  for  political  purposes  f — A.  I  believe  that  they  did  collect  once. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  a  point  that  "the  boys "  doubted  at  all.  Were  the  boys 
shocked  when  they  found  that  there  was  some  implication  in  that  statement  that 
Keyes  got  the  money  f — A.  It  was  generally  doubted. 

Q.  What  do  the  boys  think  becomes  of  the  money  that  is  collected  there  T — A.  Well, 
I  have  heard  some  of  tbe  boys  say  that  they  thought  Conklin  gobbled  that  fnud. 

Q.  You  say  that  Griffiths  is  rather  crooked ;  tell  me  one  time  when  you  have  caught 
Griffiths  in  a  lie  that  you  can  prove,  and  whom  have  yon  heard  say  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  credit  outside  of  the  whisky-ring  T— A.  I  have  heard  a  lady  who  was  iuti- 
mate  with  Griftiths's  wife  and  wife's  sister  say  that  they  said  that  he  was  the  biggest 
liar  in  town. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  point  in  Grifflths's  statement  that  "the  boys  "  thought 
incredible  was  that  Wirthaud  Nuntieiuaclter  should  have  taken  him  to  the  Newhall  to 
see  the  money  paid  over  to  Keyes  ?— A.  Well,  that  was  the  laughable  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  part  you  had  ref  erouce  to  when  you  said  it  was  a  "  fool "  statement  i— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  that  that  was  the  unimportant  part,  and  that  the  really  impor- 
tant part  of  it  was  that  the  monoy  had  been  raised  and  paid  there  f — A.  There  was 
this  statement  embodied  in  it.  that  it  was  generally  understood  that  we  were  paying 
money  for  protection.   Now  tnat  is  not  truo. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  state  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  that  if  Carpenter  was  elected 
he  would  continue  yon  in  office  f — A.  Well,  my  being  retained  in  office  was  not  a  pro- 
tection for  me  in  my  crooked  transactions. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  were  kept  in  office  you  would  be  protected  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  that  the  boys  were  paying  these  assessments  with  the  under- 
standing, on  their  part  at  least,  that  the  election  of  Carpenter  would  tend  to  retain 
them  in  office  f— A.  That  would  be  a  natural  consequence. 

Q.  Then  were  they  not  paying  money  for  protection  f— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
know  I  was  not.  I  speak  for  myself  personally.  I  knew  that  uo  one  could  protect  us 
in  our  acts  if  they  were  discovered. 

Q.  But  the  revenue  officers  in  Milwaukee  were  all  in  the  whisky-ring,  so  that  there 
was  not  a  very  good  chance  of  this  crookedness  being  discovered,  especially  if  the  Sen- 
ators, and  members  of  Congress,  and  postmasters  were  on  their  side.  In  that  case  tbe 
chances  were  in  favor  of  their  not  being  detected  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  chances  were  jmt 
as  great  against  us.  If  every  man  in  Wisconsin  was  on  my  side  I  would  be  detected 
if  they  did  their  duty  in  the  Department. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  this  business  went  on  for  a  year  without  being  discov- 
ered T — A.  Because  they  didn't  attend  to  their  business  iu  Washington. 

.Q.  Nor  in  Wisconsin  f — A.  Well,  they  did  

Q.  They  were  pretty  sharp  there,  you  think,  but  was  not  the  sharpness  all  directed 
to  preventing  the  frauds  from  being  discovered  f 

By  Mr.  McCrary  : 

Q  You  say  that  a  number  of  GoA-ernment  officials  besides  yourself  were  implicated 
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in  these  frauds ;  have  they  all  been  indicted  t — A.  They  have  pretty  much  all  been  in- 
dicted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  were  implicated  that  have  not  been  indicted  f — A.  I 
presume  there  are  a  few  little  fellows  that  have  been  missed ;  probably  the  only  safe 
way  to  catch  them  all  would  be  to  indict  everybody  that  was  in  the  whisky  business. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  By  "little  fellows,"  do  you  mean  small  distillers  T— A.  Yes;  little  distillers  and 
little  rectifiers. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  had  a  talk  among  yourselves  at  Milwaukee  in  relation  to  Grif- 
fiths's  statement,  about  the  time  Keyee  came  to  Milwaukee,  when,  as  he  says,Wirth  and 
Nunnemacher  carried  the  money  to  Keyesat  the  Newhall  House  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Was  it  a  talk  with  Griffiths  T— A.  No,  not  with  Griffiths. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  And  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  statement  was  not  true  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  strange  that  Keyes  should  be  there,  and  such  a  sum  of  money  be 
collected,  and  none  of  you  be  called  opon  or  know  anything  about  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  were  able  to  learn,  nobody  knew  of  this  transaction  that  he  spoke  of 
about  the  last  of  December  or  the  lat  of  January  f — A.  There  had  not  been  a  word  said  at 
that  time  by  anybody  about  any  collection  of  funds.  The  collections  prior  to  that  time 
were  given  to  Mr.  Paine.  There  was  no  money  ever  spoken  of  being  collected  until 
this  trip  to  Madison  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  legislature  was  in  session  and  after  some  balloting  had  taken 
place  T — A.  Yes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  27, 1876. 

Sylvester  J.  Coxklin  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Wisconsin  f — A.  From  the  winter  of  1857 
down  to  tho  time  I  went  away. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burpee  1— A.  I  have  known  him  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years ;  since  1868,  perhaps. 

Q.  He  was  revenue  agent  of  that  State  up  to  the  time  you  were  appointed  ?— A.  He 
was. 

Q.  And  had  been  for  many  years  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  a  time  parties  (Mr.  Keyes)  were  engaged  in  trying  to 
procure  his  removal  before  they  succeeded  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  was  at  least  two 
years ;  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  have  been  longer. 

Q.  Was  he  finally  removed  some  time  before  you  were  appointed  f — A.  Yes,  he  was 
removed  before  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  f — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  was  not  a  grent  while  before. 

Q.  How  many  months  should  you  think  f — A.  He  was  removed  and  re-instated  on 
one  occasion  some  years  before  that. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  first  occasion  t— A.  It  was  some  time;  I  do  not  remember  how  long. 

Q.  Some  months,  was  it  I— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  in  his  place  that  first  time  ?— A.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  Calvin 
Cheney. 

Q.  Of  what  county? — A.  Jefferson  County.  I  will  not  say  it  was  for  certain  Cheney, 
'but  I  think  it  was;  I  think  I  was  away  somewhere  at  that  time  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  Burpee  was  re-instated  again,  was  he  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  understood  he  was  re-appointed 
or  re-instated. 

Q.  Before  his  final  removal,  how  long  had  it  been  that  yon  were  recommended  to 
succeed  him  f — A.  I  should  think  but  a  short  time  before  his  final  removal. 

Q.  Give  some  idea  f — A.  I  should  think  it  was  six  weeks,  perhaps,  or  two  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  charges  were  against  himt— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  what 
some  of  them  were. 

Q.  State  briefly  what  they  were.— A.  It  was  charged  against  Mr.  Burpee  that  during- 
the  time  when  moieties  were  given  to  officers,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  money  he  caused 
cases  to  be  prosecuted  that  equitably  should  not  have  beeu  prosecuted,  cases  that  were 
hardships  to  the  parties,  and  the  prosecutions  of  which  were  very  unjust.  It  was 
charged  that  some  transactions  of  that  kind  had  taken  place ;  one  of  which  was  in 
our  county  of  Jefferson,  where  you  and  I  live.  I  think  some  cases  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  at  La  Crosse. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  charges  T— A.  Yes ;  it  was  charged  in  some  affidavits  which 
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I  saw,  and  which  'were  sent  on  to  Washington,  that  Mr.  Rindskopf,  at  Milwaukee,  said 
he  had  "  fixed  "  Mr.  Burpee ;  in  other  words,  had  paid  him  money,  and  arranged  with 
him  so  that  he  could  run  his  institution  in  Milwaukee  as  he  wanted  to,  and  that  if  he 
could  not  run  on  out  in  the  country  (I  forget  the  name  of  the  place,  but  somewhere 
near  Fort  Washington)  he  would  move  it  into  the  city,  where  ho  could  run  it  as  he 
wanted  to. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Leopold  Wirth,  of  Milwaukee  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  Hermann  Nunnemacher,  of  the  same  place  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  either  of  those  parties  ever  tell  you  that  they  paid  him  or  his  family  money  T— 
A.  Mr.  Nunnemacher  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  t— A.  He  said  that  the  last  year,  or  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Burpee  moved  from  Milwaukee  hack  to  Jauesville,  the  fact  was  

Q.  They  were  distillers,  were  they  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  how  they  had  "  fixed "  him  T — A.  That  they  had  paid  him 
money.  I  asked  him  how  much,  and  he  would  not  tell  me  bow  much.  I  asked  if  they 
paid  it  to  Burpee,  and  he  said  no,  that  they  had  paid  it  to  his  wife. 

Q.  After  affidavits  were  presented  to  the  Department,  setting  up  some  of  those  facta 
against  him,  his  removal  was  accomplished,  was  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  succeeded  him  f — A.  I  succeeded  him. 

Q.  Did  not  the  democratic  press  of  your  county  indorse  your  appointment  T — A.  I 
think  both  the  English  papers  did ;  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it. 

Q.  One  was  published  by  Mr.  Ballon,  of  Watertown,  and  democratic,  was  it  not  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Banner  was  published  by  whom  ? — A.  I  always  understood  that  George 
Bird  published  the  other. 

Q.  George  Bird  was  the  private  secretary  of  Governor  Taylor,  of  Wisconsin  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  These  papers  indorsed  your  appointment  fully  f— A.  I  believe  they  did  except  my 
politics. 

Q.  In  the  summer  of  1875  you  were  secretary  of  the  county  grange  in  Jefferson 
County,  were  you  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q-  And  yon  were  also  publishing  a  paper  in  that  county  t— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
publishing  a  paper ;  I  was  the  editor  of  one ;  I  had  no  interest  in  the  paper  except  a 
political  interest.  It  was  published  by  my  son ;  he  was  proprietor  of  the  paper  en- 
tirely. 

Q.  Were  you  secretary  of  the  grange  as  early  as  1874  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prosecution  against  Rindskopf  was  instituted  before  you  were  appointed,  was 
it  not — I  mean  as  to  the  Middleton  distillery  frauds? — A.  Yes;  I  thiuk  the  case  was  com- 
menced before  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  official  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  that  case  T — A  Well, 
really  no,  I  should  say  not.  Mr.  Munn  left  the  testimony  with  me  that  he  had  taken 
of  the  men  originally  in  Madison,  Mr.  Locker  and  others,  just  a  few  weeks  before,  or 
along  in  the  fall,  (the  suit  was  tried  in  December,)  that  I  might  know  what  the  testi- 
mony was.  I  think  I  went  out  to  see  Mr.  McKinney  about  it,  or  the  other  man  in  the 
office  there,  Mr.  Webb,  once  or  twice ;  I  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  it,  or  much  to 
say  about  it.   They  were  away  once  when  I  called  to  see  them. 

Q.  Your  field  of  operations  was  at  Milwaukee,  was  it  not  f — A.  I  was  there  more  than 
anywhere  else. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  what  had  been  the  practice  in  Wisconsin  with  the  cases  of  prose- 
cutions instituted  against  distillers  T — A.  Not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but,  so  far  as  my 
observation  and  knowledge  went  in  relation  to  those  cases,  there  were  a  large  portion 
of  them — perhaps  three-fourths  of  them,  and  I  think  even  more  than  that ;  twenty- 
five  out  of  thirty — were  compromised  and  settled  by  money-settlements  with  the  De- 

Sartnient.   They  were  seldom  prosecuted  to  a  conviction  or  discharged  by  the  criminal 
ranch  of  the  law.   The  law  provided  for  compromising  such  cases  of  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  for  a  money  consideration. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  obtaining  a  continuance  of  Rindskopf 's  case  over  the  fall 
term  of  the  United  States  court  in  1874,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  state  ?  Yon  have  tes- 
tified in  chief  in  relation  to  an  effort  made  to  continne  that  case.— A.  As  I  understood 
it,  Mr.  Rindskopf  intended  to  compromise  that  case,  to  attempt  under  a  branch  of  tbe 
law  to  compromise  it;  and  there  were  reasons,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  why  it  was 
not  advisable  to  compromise  it  or  to  attempt  to  compromise  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Senator  Carpenter  that  fall  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  fitness  of  continuing  the  casef — A.  I  think  I  talked  with  Senator  Carpenter  in 
relation  to  it  just  before  be  went  back  to  the  Senate ;  I  will  not  be  positive  that  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  urging  that  it  should  be  continued,  so  that  a  compromise  might  be 
made  T — A.  I  was  urging  that  a  continuance  should  be  had  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  contemplated  at  all,  or  did  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Keyes  ever  promise  yon 
or  give  yon  any  information  that  anything  but  the  ends  of  justice  should  be  folly 
accomplished  in  that  case? — A.  No,  sir.  According  to  a  custom  which  had  been  pur- 
sued theretofore,  it  was  the  rule  to  compromise  those  cases,  and  prosecutions  were  the 
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exception  where  parties  were  willing  to  compromise  and  would  offer  what  the  Govern- 
ment thought  sufficient. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  know  yourself  that  any  of  those  distilleries  in  Milwankee 
■were  running  "  crooked,"  as  we  call  it  f— A.  I  did  not.  I  may  as  well  right  here  after 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  say  that  I  did  not  suppose  either  that  the 
■distillers  were  probably  all  of  them  running  exactly  straight;  but  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  were.  There  are  ways  in  which  distillers  can  steal 
Tight  along,  and  a  revenue  officer  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  and  whose  where- 
abouts they  understand  cannot  tell  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  that  fact  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  supposed  they  were  stealing 
in  a  small  way;  I  supposed  all  distillers  were  as  a  general  thing  whenever  they  could 
.get  a  chance.  I  did  not  suppose  nor  believe  that  they  were  doing  extra  masning  in 
that  district ;  and  that  is  the  way  the  largo  frauds  in  distilling  were  perpetrated. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intimate  to  Mr.  Carpenter  or  to  Mr.  Kcyes  during  all  this  time 
that  those  distilleries  were  running  "  crooked  T  " — A.  The  most  I  said  to  Mr.  Keyes  was 
about  what  I  have  said  here  to  you  now.  When  he  said,  "  How  are  thiugs  in  Milwau- 
kee T"  I  have  said,  "  We  believe  we  have  got  them  in  good  condition ;  I  am  willing  any 
officer  might  come  here  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  and  visit  our  distilleries.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  doiug  any  mashing.  If  they  owned  their  storekeepers,  they  could 
make  good  a  larger  yield  than  the  Government  supposed  them  to  produce ;  but  so  far 
ae  I  am  able  to  see  the  distilleries  in  Milwaukee  are  running  straight."  I  think  I  men- 
tioned the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  When  you  have  mentioned  those  things  to  them  did  they  not  uniformly  caution 
you  to  watch  them  with  great  diligence  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  I— A.  I  think  they  were  satisfied  with  what  I  said  ;  and  that 
they  were  satisfied  things  were  running  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  had  any  reason  to  expect  that  any  extra  mashes  or 
crooked  running  was  carried  on  f — A.  Not  from  me. 

Q.  Waa  there  any  way  in  which  they  could  get  that  information  except  from  yon  f — 
A.  Not  nnless  distillers  would  tell  them ;  and  aa  they  would  not  tell  me  I  suppose  they 
would  not  tell  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Keyes  was  acquainted  with  the  distillers  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  waa  until  subsequently.   With  some  of  them  he  might  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  was  acquainted  with  them  f — A.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  acquainted  with  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  time  up  to  the  time  of  the  seizure.  You  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Carpenter  had  any  acquaintance  with  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
I  have  seen  him  talk  with  some  of  them.  I  think  I  have  seen  him  talk  frequently 
to  O'Neill  during  the  fall. 

Q.  O'Neill  was  a  prominent  man,  was  not  het — A.  A  prominent  republican  and  a 
prominent  man  ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  legislature. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  speak  to  him  before  he  was  elected  at  the  November  elec- 
tion T — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  I  never  saw  the  man  until  after  that. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Mr.  Keyes  lived  nearly  one  hundred  miles  away  t— A.  I  suppose  about  one  hun- 
dred miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  revenue  officer  in  Milwaukee  that  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Keyes  except  yourself  f — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  no  information  T— A.  No  further  than  in  a  general  way  aa  I 
have  told  you  here  now. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  these  little  minor  irregularities  you  at  all  times  informed  him 
that  you  were  using  your  best  endeavors  to  remedy  them  ? — A.  I  always  gave  him  to 
understand  that  I  waa  doing  the  best  I  could  to  keep  the  distillers  in  Milwaukee  aa 
straight  as  I  could  without  Deing  technical  with  them  at  all  or  doiug  any  of  those 
things  for  which  Mr.  Burpee  was  complained  of.  I  was  trying  not  to  make  the  law 
odious ;  at  the  same  time  I  waa  trying  to  execute  it  fairly. 

Q.  You  remember  the  senatorial  campaign  that  fall — that  of  1W4  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  Senator  Carpenter  was  interested  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  and  including  that  contest,  you  have  no  knowledge,  have  you,  that  either 
Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Keyes  knew  that  these  men  were  running  at  all  crooked  other 
than  you  have  spoken  of  t— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  knew  that  they  were 
running  crooked  at  any  time  under  heaven  any  more  than  aa  I  have  told  you  now. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  some  conversation  with  Nunneinacher  and  O'Neill  about 
raising  this  money  f— A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Keyes  was  then  acquainted  with 
Nunnemncher  f— A.  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  recollect  so  that  I  could  say  that  I  know.  As 
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I  said  before,  it  ia  a  simple  presumption,  which  is  no  evidence.    I  supposed  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Nunuemacher. 

By  Mr.  Carpknter  : 

?.  Did  yon  ever  see  me  with  him  t 
he  Witness.  Before  that  time  T 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  I  went  with  him  to  yonr  office  in  July,  in  the  evening. 
O.  With  Mr.  Nunnemacher  t— A.  With  Hermann  Nunnemacher— in  July,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Oshkoeh  trials. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  You  did  not. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  can  tell  you,  Senator,  the  circumstances  so  that  yon  will  re- 
number it. 

Mr.  Caswell.  That  was  the  summer  following  the  seizure,  was  it  not  f 
The  Witness.  O,  yes ;  so  it  was. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  did  not  even  know  Nunnemacher  by  sight  at  that  time. 
The  Witness.  I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  ;  I  beg  pardon. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  That  was  after  the  winter  of  1875,  when  the  legislature  had  beeu  in  session  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  you  went  to  Nunnemacher  to  raise  money ;  what  did  you  say 
to  him! — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  words  I  used. 

Q.  Give  them  substantially. — A.  I  told  him  that  we  needed  some  money ;  that  we  had 
not  money  enongh  to  run  these  things  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  What  did  you  need  this  money  for  T— A.  The  way  we  came  to  talk  about  money 
was,  I  was  complaining  to  Mr.  Keyes.  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  room  of  our  own 
from  that  hotel,  (we  didn't  get  one,  as  it  turned  out;)  I  thought  we  onght  to  have 
a  club-room  and  headquarters  of  our  own,  and  have  cigars  there  and  conveniences  to 
make  it  pleasant  and  comfortable  for  our  friends,  so  that  we  could  get  away  from  the 
hotel,  where  there  were  runners  and  others  who  would  see  every  man  whom  we  might 
talk  to.  Mr.  Keyes  said  that  was  all  right  and  all  first  rate,  but  he  said,  "Where  U 
the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  for  these  things!"  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  well 
supplied,  and  he  said  "  No."  I  then  stated  that  we  could  get  money  from  those  par- 
ties, I  thought. 

Q.  Did  you  name  them  ?— A.  Nunnemacher  and  O'Neill  I  thought  we  conld  get  money 
from. 

Q.  O'Neill  was  a  member  of  the  legislature!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Nunnemacher  was  in  the  city f— Yes;  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  was  he  assisting! — A.  He  was  assisting  Senator  Carpenter.  That  was 
what  he  was  there  for,  I  think — assisting  our  side. 

Q.  He  was  an  active  leading  mau  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  Active  as  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and 
Lndington. 

Q.  When  yon  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Keyes  about  this  money  did  you  tell  him 
who  would  raise  the  money  f — A.  No  further  than  that  I  would  go  to  those  parties. 
Q.  Did  you  name  the  parties  to  him  f — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  he  was  acquainted  with  them  when  you  named  them  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  them  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  yon  named  to  him!— A.  Nunnemacher  and  O'Neill. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  when  you  went  to  them  ! — A.  I  said  to  them  that  we 
were  short  of  money  to  do  the  thing  up  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  "thing!" — A.  Just  what  I  have  been  stating— con- 
tingent expenses. 

Q.  You  meant  nothing  else!— A.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  of  raising  money  for  any  iinpro|>er  purpose  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  of  raising  money  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  legislature  at  all  !— 
A.  No,  sir;  whatever  they  did,  if  they  did  anything  of  that  kiud,  they  did  it  upon  their 
own  responsibility. 

Q.  What  did  Nunnemacher  say  ! — A.  He  said  yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  !— A.  He  weut  to  Milwaukee  and  came  back  with  some  money. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  your  owu  knowledge. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  shout 
where  he  raised  the  money.  lie  went  to  Milwaukee  and  came  back  with  some  money 
which  he  bunded  to  me  and  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Keyes. 

Q.  When  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Keyes  what  did  you  say  to  him  ! — A.  You  asked  me  that 
same  question  the  other  day ;  I  did  not  have  any  distinct  recollection  ;  I  cau  only  any 
what  I  suppose  I  said  to  him  from  the  circumstances.  I  certainly  told  him  who  gave 
me  the  money,  who  brought  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  name  the  parties  who  had  contributed ! — A.  I  conld  not  name  the  par- 
ties who  had  contributed,  because  up  to  that  time  I  did  not  know  anything  about  who 
contributed. 
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Q.  Yoa  did  not  know  yourself  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Nunnemacber  went  to  Milwaukee  and  came  back  witb  a  pack- 
age of  money  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  now  much  did  he  bring  f — A.  My  recollection  has  been  $600.  I  think  Mr. 
Reyes's  recollection  was  that  it  was  $500.  I  know  we  did  not  agree  about  the  amount 
subsequently.  It  was  $500  or  $600— the  first  money  that  was  brought  in,  and  whatever 
that  first  money  was  we  counted  it  to  see  if  it  was  what  they  said  it  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  contributors  yourself  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  of  course  yon  could  not  communicate  to  him  anything  about  it  f — A.  Noth- 
ing further  than  I  knew  myself. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  he  did  with  this  money  T— A.  I  suppose  he  paid  it  out  for 
hotel  bills  for  parties  that  were  there  in  our  interest,  and  for  cigars.  We  did  not  use 
any  whisky,  I  know.   We  used  none  of  it  in  buying  whisky  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  engaged  rooms  as  you  have  talked  of  f — A.  No,  we  retained  the  room  that 
we  started  with  at  the  hotel.  • 

Q.  Did  you  not  engage  a  large  assembly-room  in  the  hotel? — A.  I  had  that  at  the 
time  we  were  talking  about,  but  I  wauted  one  away  from  the  hotel. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  get  any  away  from  the  hotel f— A.  No;  we  continued  to  keep 
that  one  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  I  think  you  spoke  of  another  occasion  when  somebody  brought  you  something? 
— A.  Mr.  Wirth  brought  some  more  money. 

Q.  Was  it  after  that  that  Mr.  Wirth  brought  the  package  ? — A.  Yes. 

<J>.  How  long  after f — A.  I  cannot  tell;  it  might  have  been  three  or  four  days  or  a 
week,  though  I  hardly  think  as  long  as  a  week.  I  think  that  Mr.  Wirth  came  in  pretty 
soon  after  Mr.  Nnunemacher  came  in,  two  or  three  days  at  least,  and  brought  in  some 
more. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  it  that  time  t— A.  I  have  forgotten  how  much  he  said  he  brought. 
They  used  a  portion  of  it  themselves  before  they  handed  the  balance  to  me,  but  they 
claim  to  have  handed  me  $700.  He  said  he  didnH  know  exactly  himself.  He  and  Nun- 
nemacher  had  been  using  it  in  their  own  way,  and  on  their  own  hook,  for  political  pur- 

foses,  and  handed  the  balance  to  me.   Mr.  Keyes  would  know  how  much  it  was,  but 
do  not.   I  took  out  $50  in  Mr.  Keyes's  presence  myself  to  pay  for  some  cigars  that  I 
had  got  the  day  before. 

Q.  Mr.  Carpenter  resided  in  Milwaukee T— A.  That  is  his  home. 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  class  of  business  men  of  all  descriptions  who  would  readily 
have  contributed  to  assist  his  election  if  necessary  f — A.  I  think  so,  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  What  object  do  yon  say  these  men  had  in  contributing  to  his  election;  what  in- 
terested Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Nunnemacher  so  very  much  in  his  behalf  f — A.  As  I  stated 
the  other  day,  I  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  state  the  circumstances  and  let  you  and  the 
committee  judge  for  yourselves. 

Q  What  were  the  circumstances  f— A.  I  have  been  stating  them.   I  can  tell  you 
more  if  yon  ask  me  further. 
Q.  You  have  nothing  further  to  add,  then  f — A.  I  am  answering  your  questions. 
Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Carpenter  ever  gave  them  any  improper 
assurances  ? — A.  Nothing  that  I  should  consider  improper. 

Q.  Nothing  by  way  oi  procuring  them  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  Senator  Carpenter 
ever  said  a  word  to  them  on  the  subject — to  the  distillers  or  any  other  man  connected 
with  the  business. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  Mr.  Keyes  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  ho  ever  said  a 
word  to  any  of  the  whisky  men  about  it. 

Q.  If  they  had  any  expectation  of  assistance  from  them,  do  you  not  think  it  was 
wholly  gratuitous  on  their  part  f — A.  You  are  determined  to  have  my  opiuion  on  this 
matter,  I  see,  anyway.  I  think  any  ideas  the  distillers  had  upon  that  subject  they  had 
more  from  me  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  None  from  Mr.  Carpenter ;  you  do  not  know  that  he  ever  communicated  with 
them  at  all  ? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  communicated  witb  them. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  give  von  any  directions  or  authority  to  promise  to  them  assistance 
in  their  crooked  ways  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  manner  whatever?— A.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  allowed  me,  with  his  knowl- 
edge, to  say  anything  to  them,  or  give  them  any  encouragement  that  I  thought  was 
more  than  I  thought  they  ought  to  have.  I  argued  with  those  distillers  considerably 
on  that  question ;  that  is,  the  question  of  going  for  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  campaign.  They  were  not  all  at  first  disposed,  I  guess,  to  go  for  our  ticket  in 
that  respect,  and  some  of  the  arguments  I  made  use  of  I  talked  to  Mr.  Carpenter  about 
it,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it  in  his  judgment.  I  used  no  argument 
that  was  in  my  jndgmeut  improper,  and  none  to  them  that  I  did  not  suggest  to  him 
and  Mr.  Keyes.   I  told  them  what  I  was  doing. 

Q.  And  you  state  that  you  gave  no  improper  assurances  whatever? — A.  Considering 
the  custom  which  had  theretofore  existed,  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  considered  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  those  parties  there  in  Milwaukee,  any  parties  there  in  Milwaukee  hav- 
ing great  interests  to  represent,  to  have  a  representative  from  Milwaukee. 
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Q.  The  whole  city  was  interested  in  that  bodily,  or  largely  interested  in  it,  were  they 
notf— A.  Yes;  I  believed  it  was  for  the  interests  of  these  men.  I  believed  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter could  do  them  the  most  good  here  in  the  way  such  men  had  been  benefited  repeat- 
edly, from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  having  revenue  suits.  I  believed  Mr.  Carpenter  could  do  them  more  good  than 
any  other  man  could;  that  he  could  do  more  for  them  than  some  other  men  whom  they 
might  suppose  conld  be  elected. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  seizures  of  those  distilleries  take  place  ?— A.  The  10th  of 
May,  1875. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  service  after  the  seizure? — A.  Until  the  20th  day 
of  May. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  preferred  against  you  when  you  were  dismissed  f— A.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  was. 
Q.  You  heard  of  nonet — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Yon  remained  in  Milwaukee  or  about  there  how  1  >ng  after! — A.  I  was  there  a 
good,  deal  of  the  time  that  summer  and  fall. 
Q.  You  were  subsequently  arrested? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  It  was  somewhere  along  after  the  middle  of  November.  I  don't 
remember  the  date. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  yonr  arrest  had  you  not  protested  yonr  innocence  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  Keyes?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  protested  my  innocence  always  to  having  any 
money  for  corrupt  purposes  from  those  parties  that  I  was  charged  with,  except  as  I  had 
it  for  political  or  other  proper  purposes,  purposes  the  same  as  I  might  get  it  for  any- 
body else. 

Q.  You  finally  concluded  after  yonr  arrest  to  go  away  and  not  stand  trial,  did  you? — 
A.  At  the  time  I  went  away  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  fully  made  up  my  miud  that  I 
should  not  return  and  stand  trial.  I  said  to  you  the  other  day  that  I  was  not  indicted 
yet,  and  I  went  away  so  that  I  wonld  have  a  month,  or  such  a  matter,  in  which  I  could 
reflect  upon  the  matter,  and  my  friends  too.  Still  it  was  rather  my  opinion  when  I 
went  away  that  I  should  not  come  back  when  I  was  wanted  before  the  grand  iury  in  case 
they  should  need  me  j  that  I  should  not  come  back  at  that  time,  but  should  forfeit  my 
bail. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  I  believed  there  was  a  combination  there  that  wonld  convict 
the  angel  Gabriel  if  he  had  been  in  the  revenue  service  and  they  desired  to  do  so,  and  I 
did  not  consider  myself  any  better. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  indicted  and  convicted,  were  there  not  ?— A-  Not 
many  convicted  np  to  that  time. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  arrest? — A.  Some  had  been  convicted,  but  not  many.  I 
do  not  remember  that  there  had  been  but  one  or  two. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  the  situation  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Keyes?— A.  They  under- 
stood the  situation  very  fully.  Mr.  Keyes  seemed  to  understand  it  quite  as  well  as  I 
did— some  parts  of  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  principal  men  that  were  conspiring  for  your  conviction? — A.  Binda- 
kopf — Louis  Rindskopf. 

Q.  Did  Sam  Rindskopf  have  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  I  conld  not  tell  at  that 
time  whether  he  had  or  had  not ;  there  were  several  of  the  family  who  were  indicted  ; 
how  many  would  join  in  that  crusade  nobody  conld  tell ;  it  was  a  simple  matter  of 
judgment.  It  had  been  my  opinion  before  I  got  throngh  consulting  about  it,  and  the 
opinion  of  my  friends,  that  I  would  not  staud  much  chance  with  the  excitement  then 
existing,  and  with  so  many  of  the  family  of  that — so  much  interested. 

Q.  Even  though  you  were  innocent  ?— A.  Even  thongh  I  was  entirely  innocent.  I 
do  not  believe  either  of  the  men  alluded  to  supposed  I  was  guilty  in  the  sense 
which  was  charged  at  all.  I  said  that  the  other  day,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  further,  that  I  do  not  claim  that  I  done  no  wrong  as  an  officer,  or  that  I 
was  without  fault,  or  what  many  would  consider  fault,  but  I  did  politically  what  I 
considered  under  the  circumstances  legitimate  for  even  a  person  in  the  revenue  service 
to  do  in  snch  a  campaign,  and  such  as  1  think  if  I  had  not  done  wonld  have  been  canoe 
to  remove  me.  I  may  have  a  different  theory  on  that  subject  from  what  a  granger 
does. 

Q.  You  said  something  in  your  direct  examination  abont  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
Keyes  advising  you  to  go  away  and  not  stand  trial  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  your  counsel? — A.  Well,  they  were  more  than  my  counsel.  I  consid- 
ered them  two  of  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  them  in  a  legal  way  after  you  were  arrested  ?— A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  I  went  to  them ;  I  wanted  a  lawyer,  for  I  was  expecting  a  lawsuit.  But  if 
I  had  wanted  to  have  employed  an  attorney  I  should  have  employed  Mr.  Carpenter,  if 
he  would  be  employed. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  direct  examination  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  Senator  at  that 
time.  Do  you  think  you  were  correct  about  that  ?— A.  I  know  I  was  not  correct  in  that, 
(if  I  said  so,)  on  reflection.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1875.  He  wont  out  in  the  spring 
of  1875. 
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Q.  Hib  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  preceding  that  time,  did  it  not  f — A.  I  may- 
have  said  to  them  I  wanted  them  to  consider  themselves  of  my  counsel.  I  would  not 
say  I  did  not,  but  I  went  to  them  for  counsel  and  advice.  They  were  lawyers,  and 
friends  of  mine,  as  I  supposed. 

Q.  The  statements  going  about  the  country  that  Mr.  Carpenter  advised  you  to  run 
away,  while  he  was  Senator  of  the  United  States,  are  not  correct,  are  they  T— A.  I  waa 
not  arrested  when  he  was  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  seizure,  arrest,  and  everything  took  place  long  after  he  ceased  to  be  Sena- 
tor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  practicing  his  profession  in  Milwaukee,  was  he  not  T 
The  Witness.  Did  I  say  that  he  was  Senator  at  the  time  f 
Mr.  Caswell.  You  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  (reading  from  page  9  in  the'witness's  first  examination.)  "Q.  What 

Iiosition  did  Mr.  Carpenter  hold  at  that  time ;  that  is,  the  time  you  were  advised  to 
eave  and  go  to  Canada  t— A.  United  States  Senator." 
The  Witness.  I  was  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  Before  you  went  away  did  not  Mr.  Keyes  criticise  you  somewhat  about  your  re- 
maining there  and  testifying  for  the  defendants,  for  those  distillers  in  those  whisky 
prosecutions  in  some  of  their  trials  T— A.  Yes,  he  did ;  he  said  he  thought  I  had  of- 
fended the  prosecuting  officers  there  by  being  round  there  so  much ;  that  they  had  got 
an  idea  (though  he  did  not  think  so)  that  I  was  putting  backbone  in  these  distillers 
all  the  time,  and  making  it  a  more  serious  fight  for  them  than  they  would  otherwise 
have,  and  that  I  had  better  stay  at  home  ana  keep  out  of  there. 

Q.  You  have  stated  something  in  your  direct  examination  about  Mr.  Keyes  saying  to 
you  prior  to  your  appointment  that  if  you  obtained  that  appointment  you  could  make 
some  money  out  of  it ;  what  did  he  mean  f — A.  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  was 
all  that  was  said.  I  made  no  answer  to  it.  There  was  nothing  further  said  about  it. 
I  don't  know  what  he  meant. 

Q.  Where  was  this  conversation  f — A.  It  was  in  his  office.  I  went  out  to  see, him 
from  Waterloo  in  relation  to  those  matters  that  were  then  pending.  I  don't  know 
but  he  bad  just  got  back  from  one  of  his  trips. 

Q.  He  never  mentioned  it  again  to  yon  after  you  were  appointed  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  know  at  the  time  whether  be  put  that  question  to  me  to  satisfy  himself  whether  I 
was  a  man  that  would  go  into  any  speculation,  and  therefore  an  improper  man  to  be 
appointed,  or  whether  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  chance  to  make  money  if  I 
was  appointed.  The  question  seemed  queer,  and  I  did  not  say  one  word  in  answer  to  it. 

Q.  Hut  after  yonr  appointment  he  never  made  any  such  suggestion  or  intimation  to 
you  in  any  way,  did  he  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  he  asked  me  once  in  the  winter  of  1874, 
or  said  to  me  that  it  was  reported  that  I  was  making  money  in  there,  and  asked  me 
abont  it.  I  told  him  I  had  never  had  a  cent  of  money  from  any  person  there  except, 
said  I,  "  In  a  way  that  you  know  of ;  that  I  have  had  some  money  occasionally  for 
political  purposes,  and  the  like :  I  have  never  had  any  other;  have  not  made  anything 
that  I  had  not  ought  to  make. 

Q.  When  you  say,  "In  a  way  that  he  knew  of,"  did  you  have  reference  to  the  col- 
lection of  money  used  at  Madison  T — A.  I  had  reference  to  that  and  some  other  money 
tbat  I  had  used,  which  I  think  I  had  told  him  about.  I  don't  know  as  I  had  either. 
I  say  that,  but  1  don't  know  that  I  had  much,  but  that  is  what  I  had  reference  to;  this 
money  had  l>een  raised  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  anything  beyond  what  you  have  explained  was  collected  there  by 
Mr.  Nui  n:macher  and  Wirth  for  political  purposes;  do  you  mean  that  Keyes  had  any 
money  from  those  men  at  any  other  time  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nor  Mr.  Carpenter  T— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  a  cent  being  traced  to  him  in  any  shape  or  manner  T— A.  Not 
to  my  personal  kuowledge  at  all. 

Q.  And  when  you  refer  to  political  purposes,  you  refer  to  those  collections  made  by 
Nunnemacher  and  Wirth  ?— A.  I  refer  to  them,  and  I  don't  know  bnt  what  I  referred 
further.  I  used  some  of  the  money  for  political  purposes  myself ;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  explained  that  to  him  or  not;  I  rather  think  I  did  somewhat;  I  most  always  talked 
with  him  about  such  things. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  you  did  explain  it  to  him  t— A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  These  collections  that  yon  speak  of  as  made  at  other  times  were  made  without 
any  knowledge  whatever  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Keyes,  were  they  nott  If 
you  collected  any  for  yourself  at  other  times  when  you  made  the  collections,  it  was 
without  their  knowledge,  was  it  notf — A.  When  I  made  the  collections  or  received 
money,  of  what  time  I  received  it  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  knowledge. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  once  paying  Mr.  Keyes  some  expense  money  in  Chicago  when  he  had 
been  to  Washington  for  you  f— A.  There  was  nothing  further  said  about  where  that 
money  came  from  further  than  I  have  told  you,  by  Mr.  Keyes,  that  I  thiuk  of. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  collected  some  money  from  among  the  "  boys,"  did  you 
not  ? — A.  I  don't  thiuk  that  at  the  time  I  paid  him  the  money  at  Chicago  I  told 
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him  anything  about  it ;  I  think  it  was  another  time ;  I  don't  think  there  was  anything 
said  there  at  the  time  I  paid  him  the  money  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Those  moneys  that  yon  collected  from  the  distillers,  if  yon  did  collect  them,  were 
collected  for  your  own  purposes,  were  they  not ;  the  moneys  you  paid  to  him  t— A 
That  money  was  wholly  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  political  when  you  were  paying  Mr.  Keyes's  expenses  to  Washington 
to  get  you  appointed  to  the  position  to  which  you  were  appointed ;  is  that  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  political  t — A.  I  call  that  very  strongly  political.  Mr.  Bnrpee  vu 
not  considered  worth  anything  to  the  party,  and  it  was  thought  that  I  would  be  worth 
something  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Mr.  Burpee  did  not  consider  it  so,  did  he  f — A  No,  I  do  not  think  he  did,  bnt  he  lost 
the  party  a  good  many  hundred  votes  by  his  conduct  and  inefficiency  aa  a  party  man. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Can  yon  name  any  other  moneys  that  were  collected  of  those  distillers  by  yon  for 
political  purposes  except  those  which  you  have  named  nowf  Let  us  have  it  all,  if 
there  is  anything  back. — A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  further  than  I  have  named 
now  and  on  my  direct  examination. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  further,  I  wish  to  have  you  cover  the  whole  ground  in  this 
cross-examination. — A.  I  am  trying,  and  I  shall  have  all  I  can  do  necessarily  to  answer 
your  questions.  I  do  not  want  to  expatiate  on  any  subject.  I  shall  answer  your  ques- 
tions frankly. 

Q.  If  you  received  any  other  money  that  you  style  "for  political  purposes  "  than  that 
handed  you  by  Mr.  Wirth  and  Nnnnemacher,  in  Madison,  in  the  winter  of  1875,  in  the 
senatorial  contest,  a  sum  of  which  you  afterward  used  to  re-imburse  Mr.  Keyes  for  go- 
ing to  Washington  to  secure  your  appointment,  I  want  yon  to  state  it. — A.  Well,  I 
received  money  from  the  same  source  to  re-imburse  me  for  expenses  on  the  trip  to  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  From  what  source?— A.  I  think  I  got  that  money,  as  I  told  yon  the  other  day, 
from  Rindskopf.   I  think  it  was  the  first  money  I  had  of  him. 
Q.  You  went  to  New  Orleans  * — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  yon  to  collect  this  money  f — A.  Mr.  Rindskopf  came  to  me  two  or  three 
times  to  let  me  have  some  money.  IJe  said  to  me  that  Hermann  Nnnnemacher  was  col- 
lecting money  for  political  purposes,  Out  he  would  not  pay  anything  that  went  to  Mr. 
Nunnemacher ;  but  that  if  I  wanted  anything  for  any  purpose  of  that  kind  to  come  to 
him ;  that  he  was  ready  to  pay. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  T — A.  At  the  time  ho  first  spoke  to  me  I  did  not  want  it, 
and  would  not  have  his  money ;  but  at  this  time  1  uiu  want  the  money,  and  I  went  to 
him  to  tell  him  that  I  had  been  spending  money  for  political  purposes,  and  if  he  wanted 
to  "  come  down  "  it  was  a  good  time,  or  language  of  that  kind.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
words,  bnt  I  let  him  know  that  I  wanted  some  money  for  political  purposes.  I  may 
have  told  him  where  I  had  been,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Prior  to  your  going  to  New  Orleans  he  had  paid  you  nothing  for  political  pnr- 
poses? — A.  I  think  he  had  not  paid  me  a  cent  prior  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  This  was  Rindskopf  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Did  any  other  distiller  in  Milwaukee  gi  ve  you  mor.ey  for  what  you  call  "  politi- 
cal purposes t" — A.  O.ycs ;  there  had.  That  w  is  in  October,  and  I  had  had  money  prior 
to  that  time  of  Mr.  Nunnemajher,  I  think. 

Q .  What  for  f — A.  For  the  same  purpose ;  not  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  but  for  the  same 
general  purpose. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  money  was  used  for. — A.  I  think  we  paid  some  of  the  money  to 
Mr.  Keyes  before  October  on  that  matter.  I  think  that  money  came  from  Mr.  Nnnne- 
macher. 

Q.  On  what  matter,  the  matter  of  his  going  to  Washington  for  you  T — A.  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollar  matter. 

Q.  Those  two  occasions  are  the  only  occasions  you  refer  to  as  constituting  moneys 
received  for  political  purposes,  aside  from  the  one  in  Madison  f — A.  They  are  all  the 
ones  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  If  you  have  anything  else  we  want  to  have  you  stateitnow.— A.  If  you  will  direct 
my  attention  to  anything  else  I  will  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  want  any  impression  left  that  there  were  other  occa- 
sions, but  I  ask  you  to  statu  all  others.— A.  No  occasions  that  those  parties,  Carpenter 
and  Keyes,  know  anything  about  that  I  can  think  of,  or  have  any  reason  to  think  of; 
no  occasion  that  either  of  those  parties  had  any  reason  to  know  anything  about. 

Q.  If  the  political  party,  or  the  leaders  of  the  political  party,  had  any  money  from 
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yon  raised  through  those  distillers  at  any  other  time,  tell  as  about  it  now. — A.  1  do 
not  think  they  did ;  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  they  did. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  explained  what  yon  went  to  New  Orleans  for ;  if  not, 
explain  it  now. — A.  I  went  to  get  some  letters  from  some  parties  there. 

Q.  Yon  went  down  there  and  incurred  some  expense  yourself,  and  when  yon  re- 
turned how  came  yon  to  get  this  money  of  Rindskopf  T — A.  I  have  iust  told  yon. 

Q.  I  want  to  have  it  stated  in  its  connection  here.  Yon  went  to  him  and  explained 
the  situation  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  explained  a  thing  to  him ;  on  reflection,  1  think 
very  likely  I  did  not  j  the  reason  that  comes  to  my  mind  why  I  would  not  nave  ex- 

Jlained  to  him  about  it  is,  because  tee  did  not  care  to  have  it  known  at  the  time  that 
went  down  to  get  these  letters. 

Q.  You  went  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  undertake  to  pay  some  money  you  would 
take  it  then  f— A.  I  state  that  I  won't  pretend  to  say  what  the  words  were,  but  he  un- 
derstood that  I  had  been  using  money  for  political  purposes,  because,  as  I  stated,  he 
offered  to  pay  me  some  before. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  did  not  use  any  for  political  purposes,  except  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Keyee,  who  came  to  Washington  to  secure  your  appointment  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
items ;  suppose  I  had,  but  on  my  own  hook. 

Q.  That  yon  paid  Mr.  Keyes  was  wholly  to  re-imbnrse  his  expenses  f— A.  That  was 
wholly  to  re-imburse  money  which  he  had  either  paid  out  or  was  responsible  for. 

Q.  What  for ;  in  procuring  affidavits  and  the  aid  of  counsel  in  getting  your  appoint- 
ment, or  getting  Mr.  Burpee  removed  f — A.  He  was  to  get  the  attendance  of  Judge 
Frisbe. 

Q.  Nothing  was  paid  Mr.  Keyes  for  his  services  f — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  you  have  paid  prior  to  that  time  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
I  did  not  pay  anything  that  these  parties  had  any  knowledge  of  at  any  time  that  I 
now  think  of  further  than  you  have  been  talking  about,  and  the  reason  of  their  know- 
ing about  that  is  obvious  enough. 

Q.  Do  yon  swear  that  I  knew  nothing  about  your  collecting  money  from  Rinds* 
kopf  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  yon  knew  that  I  collected  money  iron  Rindskopf. 

Q.  Did  I  know  that  you  got  it  from  any  whisky  man  ?— A.  I  have  an  idea  that  you 
thought  so. 

Q.  why  have  you  that  idea  f— A.  Because  I  think  I  said  that  some  of  these  parties 
had  offered  to  let  me  have  money  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  What  parties  f — A.  The  parties  whom  I,  in  a  measure,  reported  there. 

Q.  What  did  I  say  to  yon  when  yon  spoke  about  their  paying  money  T  Let  me  re- 
fresh your  memory.  Did  you  not  say,  when  I  spoke  to  you  about  that  matter,  that 
you  had  to  go  to  New  Orleans  in  a  short  time  for  yourself,  and  that  you  would  as  soon 
go  that  week  as  a  few  weeks  later,  and  did  I  not  offer  to  give  you  the  money  to  pay 
your  expenses,  and  did  not  you  say  that  you  would  not  take  it  because  you  were  going 
anyway  in  two  or  three  weeks  T — A.  That  is  partly  correct  and  partly  not.  I  did  not 
have  any  business  to  bring  me  to  New  Orleans,  but  I  said  that  I  would  like  very  well 
to  go  there.  You  hailed  me  at  the  depot  and  asked  me  certain  questions,  and  said  that 
you  wanted  me  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  got  a  hack  and  went  directly  to  your 
office.  You  had  just  come  in  on  the  train  that  day. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  you  on  that  subject  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  my  office  after  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  until  after  you 
went  to  New  Orleans  f — A.  Yes ;  I  went  right  in  a  hack  to  your  office.  I  saw  you  com- 
ing in  on  the  train.  You  said  that  you  came  on  to  look  after  this  matter  and  to  ex- 
plain what  it  was.  You  asked  me  about  my  acquaintance  there,  and  yon  said  that 
you  wanted  me  to  go  right  down.  We  took  a  hack  and  went  right  to  your  office,  for 
you  had  some  writing  to  do  before  I  went  away. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Yon  said  that  you  had  business  in  New  Orleans. — A.  I  had  formerly  been  there, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  trip  there. 

Q.  You  were  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  some 
years  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  collection  of  money  in  the  senatorial  contest  before  the  legis- 
lature, is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  went  to  Milwaukee  yourself  to  collect  some  of  that 
money? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  told  various  parties  that  you  went  on  to  Milwaukee  to  collect  some 
money,  and  that  you  should  not  let  Keyes  or  Carpenter  know  where  you  got  it  f — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  that.  I  went  on  there  without  their  knowledge,  on  another 
money  matter,  and  I  told  parties  about  that,  and  said  that  Carpenter  and  Keyes  knew 
nothing  about  it,  but  I  told  Keyes  after  I  got  back  what  I  had  undertaken  to  do  on 
my  own  responsibility.   I  think  that  parties  have  got  the  two  matters  mixed  together. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  a  great  many  times  that  neither  Keyes  nor  Carpenter  knew 
where  that  money  from  Nunnemacher  came  from  T — A.  If  I  said  so,  it  was  untrue.  I 
may  have  said  so  for  their  benefit.  I  told  fibs  of  that  kind  to  parties  when  it  was 
none  of  their  business  to  know  anything  about  it. 
H.  Mis.  18G  14 
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Q.  If  you  say  that  part  of  it  is  untrue,  what  part  of  it  is  true? — A.  If  I  said  that 
Keyes  did  not  Know  that  Nunnemacher  had  anything  to  do  with  raising  the  money, 
that  was  not  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Wirth  was  in  Madison  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  f— A.  I  think  be 
was  not  there  when  Nunnemacher  went  on. 

Q.  Tou  informed  Keyes  that  the  package  came  from  Nunnemacher  t — A.  The  first 
package  from  Nunnemacher,  and  the  next  one  from  Wirth. 

Q.  Did  his  knowledge  extend  beyond  Nunnemacher f — A.  I  hare  told  you  oyer  and 
over  again  that  he  did  not  know  where  they  raised  the  money. 

Q.  Then  his  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  Nunnemacher  f— A.  Beyond  Nunne- 
macher and  beyond  Wirth. 

Q.  You  think  that  you  have  told  parties  that  neither  Keyes  nor  Carpenter  knew 
where  this  money  came  from,  (referring  to  the  Milwaukee  distillers  f) — A.  I  do  not 
recollect  talking  with  anybody  on  the  subject,  but  I  can  imagine  circumstances  under 
which,  if  I  be  asked,  I  should  nave  said  that  I  did  not  know.  But  there  was  another 
matter  in  which  I  was  raisins  money  to  a  great  deal  larger  amount  of  which  they  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  until  I  came  back. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  that  matter  was. — A.  That  matter  arose  in  this  way :  I  went  to  Mil- 
waukee to  raise  money  to  take  up  Mr.  Thompson's  stock  in  the  SentineL  A  certain 
party  there— I  can  give  his  name  

Q.  Let  us  know  what  it  is.— A.  I  think  that  the  party's  name  is  Thompson.  He  is  s 
lawyer  in  Milwaukee.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  he  was  a  newspaper  man,  but  I 
afterward  heard  that  he  was  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  mean  A.  M.  Thompson. 

Q.  Was  this  party  an  attorney  for  A.  M.  Thompson  T — A.  I  do  not  know  what  be 
was  doing  at  Madison.  He  came  one  morning  over  to  the  Park  Hotel  during  that  sen- 
atorial fight  and  said  to  me,  "  Conklin,  this  matter  can  be  fixed  up  in  twenty  minutes 
so  that  this  dead  lock  will  be  broken  and  that  Carpenter  will  be  elected."  I  said,  "  That 
is  just  what  I  would  like  to  learn,  how  to  do  it."  He  did  not  proceed  to  tell  me  what 
his  plan  was :  but  he  asked  where  Keyes  was.  I  told  him  that  Keyes  was  in  Carpen- 
ter's room.  Thompson  went  in  there ;  and  after  he  had  gone  out,  I  went  in  and  found 
that  he  had  said  to  them  that  if  they  would  take  Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson's  stock  in  the 

Sentinel  

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  he  had  been  talking  with  met — A.  I  told  him 
that  Mr.  Keyes  was  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  room,  and  when  Thompson  came  out  I  went  in. 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  there  and  Mr.  Keyes,  and  I  think  Mr.  James  Coleman.  I  alluded  to 
what  Thompson  had  said  to  me  outside,  and  Keyes  explained  to  me  that  he  had  been 
in  there  making  a  proposition  aud  explained  what  it  was.  I  asked  Keyes  what  he 
thought  about  it.  He  gave  two  or  three  ideas  on  the  subject :  one  was  that  he  thought 
it  was  probably  a  trick,  and  if  it  was  not  he  thought  that  Mr.  Thompson  could  not 
deliver. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  deliver  f "— A.  That  is,  he  could  not  carry  out  such  an 
arrangement. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  principal  oppose rs  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  was  bet 
— A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  was  some  remark  made  about  money  matters,  and  Keyes  per- 
haps remarked  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  against  it,  that  we  could  not  get 
the  money.  Mr.  Carpenter  remarked  that  if  we  could  raise  the  money  and  could  make 
the  arrangement  and  could  carry  it  out  that  it  was  not  a  proper  way  to  do  business, 
and  that  he  did  not  want  his  election  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  he  protested  against  it  f — A.  He  said  just  what  I  have  stated. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  not  pay  a  shilling  for  that  stock  in  any  such  connec- 
tion f — A.  I  presume  you  may  have  said  so ;  I  do  not  recollect.  I  did  not  have  an  ides 
that  it  was  dead  certain  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  not  do  something.  On  my 
own  responsibility,  on  my  hearing  this  conversation,  ana  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
of  them,  believing  that  it  was  legitimate  and  proper  to  buy  Mr.  Thompson's  stock  if 
he  wanted  to  sell  it,  and  if  it  was  bought  without  Mr.  Carpenter's  knowledge,  I  went 
to  Milwaukee  to  see  if  the  money  could  be  raised.  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Keyes 
or  Mr.  Carpenter  or  anybody  else  about  it,  but  I  took  the  very  next  train  to  Milwau- 
kee. I  there  saw  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Nunnemacher  together.  The  reason  why  I  went 
to  Nunnemacher  was  because  I  had  heard  him  say  several  times  before  that  that  he  bad 
a  mind  to  buy  out  Thompson's  stock  in  the  Sentinel,  and  had  asked  me  what  kind  of 
a  speculation  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  then  told  him  of  this  proposition,  and  reminded 
him  that  I  had  heard  him  say  that  he  had  a  notion  of  buying  the  stock,  and  said  that 
I  thought  that  perhaps  there  might  be  something  in  it.  He  said  he  oould  not  take 
Thompson's  stock  unless  he  could  have  some  more  of  it ;  but  that  if  he  and  Wirth  knew 
that  they  oould  have  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Sentinel  they  would  take  it.  I  told 
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him  that  the  trouble  about  that  was  that  Carpenter  and  his  friends  would  want  to 
control  the  paper,  and  would  not  want  to  have  a  democratic  paper  made  of  it.  He 
said  that  they  would  agree  with  us  as  to  some  party  in  whose  hands  the  stock  should 
be  put,  and  who  should  control  the  paper  so  long  as  Senator  Carpenter  had  any  interest 
in  controlling  it  or  wanted  the  control  of  it.  He  said  that  if  they  could  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  they  would  take  a  majority  of  the  stock.  After  I  went  back  to 
Madison  I  reported  to  Keyes  that  I  had  found  parties  in  Milwaukee  who  would  take 
the  stock;  but  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  not  best  to  go  any  further 
with  the  matter. 

Q.  He  disapproved  that  in  substance  T — A.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  sell, 
and  that  they  could  not  deliver.  I  do  not  see  that  there  was  anything  about  it  for 
him  to  disapprove. 

Q.  For  whom  was  the  Thompson  who  called  upon  you  operating  f— A.  I  suppose  for 
A.  if.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  you  do.  I  have  understood 
since  that  he  is  an  attorney  at  law.  I  had  no  talk  with  him  except  what  I  have  just 
related  to  you. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  party  besides  Thompson  who  was  urging  that  sale  of  Sentinel 
stock  T— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it  but  what  I  have  told  you.  I  know 
what  Keyes  said  when  I  went  into  his  room  that  morning ;  but  that  trip  of  mine  to 
Milwaukee  was  at  my  own  suggestion,  and  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  I 
got  back.  I  did  tell  about  it  to  several  parties  afterward,  saying  that  I  went  to  Mil- 
waukee and  had  perfected  such  an  arrangement.  I  did  not  agree  with  the  parties  at 
the  time,  for  I  believed  that  there  was  something  in  it,  and  I  believe  so  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  was  in  itt— A.  I  believe  we  could  have  made  the  deal  and 
won  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr. 
Thompson  would  discontinue  their  opposition  to  me  and  go  home  if  I  bought  this 
stock  f— A.  I  understood  that  was  the  purpose. 

Q.  And  that  I  said  I  would  not  pay  a  shilling  for  it  T — A.  I  understood  in  that  con- 
versation that  that  was  so,  but  I  thought  that  we  could  have  done  it  without  your 
having  any  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  that  if  I  were  elected  by  such  means,  and  if  it  were  found  out,  I 
would  not  dare  to  take  my  seat  t  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  1— A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  did  or  not,  but  if  you  had  told  me  so  I  would  have  said  that  you  were  a  damned 

Q.  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson  were  at  Madison,  were 
they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Leading  the  bolt  of  republicans  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Refresh  your  recollection  a  moment,  and  think  whether  you  ever  spoke  to  me 
abont  that  matter  at  all— about  this  stock  in  the  Sentinel— until  after  you  returned  to 
Milwaukee.  I  want  yon  to  be  particular  on  that  point,  and  to  say  whether  I  did  or 
not.  Did  yon  ever  speak  to  me  a  word  about  that  Sentinel  stock  until  after  you  had 
come  from  Milwaukee  and  had  come  back  and  said  that  you  had  perfected  arrange- 
ments for  raising  the  money  T  Was  not  that  the  first  time  you  spoke  to  me  about  it  f — 
A.  That  may  have  been  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  coming  in  the  forenoon,  or  perhaps  abont  noon,  and  calling 
Mr.  Keyes  and  myself  out  and  telling  us  that  you  had  perfected  an  arrangement  with 
a  couple  of  Milwaukee  men  who  would  advance  the  money  to  buy  Thompson's  stock — 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  at  par— and  that  that  would  stop  the  opposition 
of  Brodhead  and  Fiuch  and  all  that  crew  t— A.  I  told  you  when  I  came  back  what  I 
had  done. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  this  conversation  was  in  the  front  parlor  of  the  Park 
Hotel,  and  that  we  had  walked  right  in  there  t— A.  I  cannot  locate  the  time  and  place. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  time  when  you  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  f— A.  That 
may  be  so. 

Q.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  wonld  not  pay  one  shilling  for  that  stock  in  any  suoh 
connection,  that  I  could  afford  to  be  defeated  by  democrats  and  bolters,  but  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  be  elected  in  that  way  and  have  a  Kansas  investigation  after  met 
Do  yon  not  recollect  that  expression  f— A  It  seems  to  me  that  I  do  recollect  the  last 
remark. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  in  that  connection  that  it  was  just  as  bad  to  do  that  as  for  Cald- 
well to  pay  $10,000  to  get  his  rival  candidate  ont  of  the  way,  and  that  Caldwell  would 
have  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  if  he  had  not  resigned,  and  that  this  wonld  be  no 
better  than  that  T — A  You  had  some  talk  of  that  kind.  I  know  that  yon  thought  dif- 
ferently abont  it  from  me.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  know  anything 
about  it.  My  idea  was  to  buy  this  stock  without  your  knowledge  absolutely  and  bona 
and  to  let  you  help  yourself  if  you  could.  That  was  my  idea.  Mr.  Keyes  never 
any  faith  in  it 
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Q.  Ton  never  had  any  approval  from  me  of  that  scheme,  had  yon  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  had. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  positive  disapproval  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  said  that  I  had 
your  approval. 

Q.  But  I  want  yon  to  say  whether  yon  had  or  not. — A.  I  said  that  before  yon  com- 
menced to  cross-examine  me.  I  have  not  said  that  it  ever  had  yonr  approval  I  do 
not  understand  that  I  ever  said  so  to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  it  not  have  my  positive  disapproval  T — A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  recollect  after  this  raid  commenced  and  after  these  seizures  were 
made  in  May,  1875,  a  conversation  in  my  office,  in  which  I  told  yon  that  they  had  ap- 

Slied  to  me  to  be  retained,  and  that  I  had  not  decided  upon  it  bnt  was  considering  it,  and 
lat  I  asked  yon  whether  there  was  anything  in  this  rumpus,  as  reported,  about  cor- 
ruption, &c,  among  distillers ;  do  yon  not  recollect  that  conversation  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  yon  not  recollect  that  yon  told  me  at  that  time  that  all  the  stories  about 
any  general  system  of  corruption  and  bribery  of  officers  were  wholly  untrue ;  that 
there  might  be  irregularities  or  technical  violations  of  the  statute  here  and  there  on 
which  seizures  might  be  supported,  bnt  that  there  was  no  general  corruption  as  was 
reported ;  do  you  recollect  telling  me  that  f— A.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  bnt  that 
I  told  yon  so,  and  I  think  I  recollect  telling  you  so.  I  think  I  told  you  that  if  I  had 
any  amount  of  money  I  would  be  willing  to  net  that  it  would  never  be  found  out  that 
the  distillers  had  been  making  extra  mashes  in  that  district,  and  I  believed  what  I  told 
you. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  me  in  that  same  conversation  that  yon  had  been  as  vigilant  in 
that  district  in  the  discharge  of  yonr  dnties  as  anybody  could  be  t — A.  I  said  that  I 
had  been  as  vigilant  as  anybody,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  say  that  you  would  have  seized  these  distilleries  at  any  moment, 
if  you  had  discovered  the  slightest  crookedness  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  told  me  of  it  after  the  seizures  in  May,  1875  f— A.  Yea,  I  told  yon  just 
what  I  thought. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  intimate  to  me  that  there  was  any  illegal  distillation  or  any  viola- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws  going  on  in  Milwaukee,  to  yonr  Knowledge  T — A.  No,  sir.  If 
I  said  anything  to  yon  on  that  subject,  I  said  just  what  I  remarked  to  Keyea.  My  re- 
mark was  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  stealing  going  on,  from  my  general 
knowledge  of  what  distillers  would  do,  and  of  what  their  opportunities  were.  I  may 
have  qualified  my  conversation  by  that  remark  in  talking  with  yon. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  late  in  the  fall,  in  my  office,  my  talking  with  yon  and  Mr.  George 
Q.  Erskine  about  these  matters,  and  that  you  both  said  that  the  machinery  for  collect- 
ing the  internal  revenue  in  that  district  had  never  been  in  such  perfect  order  as  it  was 
then  T — A.  That  is  my  judgment  about  the  matter. 

Q.  And  that  the  taxes  were  never  better  collected  t— A.  That  was  my  judgment,  and 
it  concurred  with  his. 

Q.  You  believed  it  at  the  time  t— A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  the  revenue  agent  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  your  business  to  know  what  was  going  on  f — A.  It  was  my  business 
to  know  what  was  going  on  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it. 

Q.  You  were  tolerably  lively  among  these  fellows  and  watched  them  pretty  closely  I— 
A.  I  did  part  of  the  time,  but  there  were  five  or  six  months,  from  August  1  to  January 
31,  that  I  had  much  other  business  on  hand,  bnt  I  still  looked  after  them  quite  often. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  was  your  duty  to  oversee  that  business,  and  that  you 
meant  to  do  it  f — A.  I  meant  to  keep  these  distillers  from  making  extra  mashes,  and  I 
believed  that  I  had  done  it,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Weissert  and  other  officers. 

Q .  Did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of  my  receiving  a  dollar  from  any  distiller  or  rectifier 
in  Milwaukee  T — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  such  thing. 

J.  Did  you  ever  know  of  my  authorizing  any  person  to  go  and  aatess  them,  as  it  is 
ed,  or  to  apply  to  them  to  pay  any  money  for  my  benefit  f— A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  occasion  or  any  time  that  yon  had  reason  to  suppose  that  money  was  being  raised 
for  that  purpose  from  such  men  as  Nunnemacher  or  wirth  except  the  time  when  I  was 
at  Madison  there  after  the  first  money  was  raised.  When  that  money  was  paid  in  yon 
knew  nothing  about  it,  but  when  the  second  money  was  paid  in  I  told  you  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  of  it  until  after  yon  returned  from  Milwaukee  f— A.  I  think  I  told 
you  at  Madison. 

Q.  At  what  place  there  t— A.  I  cannot  say  distinctly ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  yonr 
room. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  that  you  had  collected  the  money  from  whisky  men  f — A.  I  think 
that  I  told  you  simply  this,  that  we  had  got  short  of  money ;  that  I  had  ascertained 
from  Keyea  that  we  were  short,  and  that  I  bad  undertaken  to  raise  some  and  got  some 
from  Hermann  Nunnemacker. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  Nunnemacher's  name  t — A.  Perhaps  not. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  be  very  positive  about  that ;  whether  you  ever  mentioned  Nunne- 
macher's name  to  me  in  that  connection.  Cannot  you  say  that  you  did  f— A.  From  the 
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remark  which  yon  made  at  the  time  I  think  that  I  mast  have  mentioned  his  name  er 
that  yon  most  have  had  some  idea  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  remark  T — A.  The  remark  was  that  yon  did  not  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  money  coming  from  such  a  source. 

Q.  Where  was  that  remark  made  f— A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Be  as  definite  about  it  as  yon  can. — A.  1  cannot  tell  you.  I  was  talking  with  yon 
every  day  and  several  times  a  day. 

Q.  Bat  yon  were  not  talking  with  me  about  Nunnemacher  every  day  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  mentioned  Nunnemacher'B  name  then. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  never  mentioned  Nunnemacher'B  name  to  me. 

The  Witness.  I  will  tell  you  the  balance  of  it,  and  perhaps  you  can  recollect  some- 
thingabout  it.  I  was  undertaking  to  tell  you  at  one  time  what  Hermann  Nunnemacher 
and  Wirth  said  they  did  with  a  portion  of  the  money  that  Wirth  brought  on. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  this  T— A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Go  on. 

The  Witness.  I  was  telling  you  what  they  said  they  had  done  with  a  portion  of  the 
money. 

Q.  Where  was  this  conversation?— A.  My  idea  is  that  I  generally  conversed  with 
you  in  your  own  room. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  ask  yon  for  any  idea  of  yours.  If  you  do  not  recollect 
where  it  was,  say  so. 

The  Witness.  You  said  to  me  that  you  wanted  nothing  of  that  kind  done  which  I 
said  they  had  been  doing.  You  said  that  you  did  not  want  your  election  in  that  way, 
and  that,  if  they  were  doing  that,  they  were  no  friends  of  yours. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  are  confusing  two  conversations.  That  conversation  which 
yon  are  now  alluding  to  took  place  in  Milwaukee  after  we  had  returned  from  Madison. 
I  never  heard  anything  about  this  money  until  after  we  got  back  to  Milwaukee,  and 
then  you  told  me.  That  is  the  mistake  which  you  make  about  it. 

The  Witness.  Did  I  not  talk  with  you  in  Madison  in  regard  to  Nunnemacher  and 
Wirth  claiming  that  they  had  fixed  one  of  the  democratic  members  up  there  f 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  certainly  did,  and  yon  condemned  the  matter  and  said  that  they 
were  no  friends  of  yours  to  work  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  never  heard  of  that  thing  until  within  the  last  ten  days. 

The  Witness.  I  think  yon  are  mistaken.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  New  Orleans  and  I  offered  you  money  for  your  expenses,  did 
you  not  say  to  me  that  yon  had  business  there  and  wanted  to  go  there  any  way.  and 
that  yon  onght  not  to  have  any  money  for  your  expenses  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
said  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  me  and  of  that  canvass,  that,  if  I  had 
known  that  you  were  going  to  collect  or  receive  that  money  from  Nunnemacher  or 
Rindskopf,  I  would  have  permitted  yon  to  do  so,  bat  woald  have  paid  it  out  of  my 
own  pocket  f  Give  me  your  honest  opinion  about  that.— A.  In  the  way  I  viewed  the 
thing,  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it  or  in  the  way  that  I 
view  it  now. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  believe  that  I  would  let  you  collect  money  from  Rindskopf 
or  Nunnemacher  to  pay  expenses  in  my  own  interest  T — A.  If  I  had  aaid  that  it  came  from 
Rindskopf  or  Nunnemacher,  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  have  said.  I  gave  yon  to 
understand  that  I  could  get  re-imbursed  for  that  money  from  money  that  was  raised  for 
political  purposes ;  and  f  supposed  you  knew,  as  everybody  around  there  did.  that  some 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters  you  had  were  some  of  these  whisky  men,  who  did  not 
care  a  cent  about  money,  if  that  could  be  of  help  to  you. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  whisky  men  in  Milwaukee  paying  a  dollar  for  my  campaign 
previous  to  the  November  election  T — A.  I  only  know  what  they  said. 

Q.  What  who  said  f — A.  What  whisky  men  said  about  paying  money.  I  understood 
them  to  be  contributing  amply  to  the  general  fund. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that,  after  Rindskopf  was  talked  of  as  a  democratic  candidate 
for  the  house  of  representatives,  Nunnemacher  wanted  to  defeat  him ;  and  do  you  not 
know  that  the  talk  was  to  run  Lndiagton  as  an  independent  candidate ;  and  do  you 
not  know  that  all  the  money  which  the  whisky  men  raised  was  paid  into  the  Luding- 
ton  fund  f  — A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  supposed  that  the  money  which  they  paid  in 
went  to  the  general  fund  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature.  I  know  that 
Nunnemacher  expended  money  specially  in  the  Rindskopf  matter  to  beat  Rindskopf. 
He  made  a  special  point  on  that. 

Q.  Was  not  Nunnemacher  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  in  the  Ludington  cam- 
paign T— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  none  of  them  paid  a  shilling  into  the  campaign-fund  for 
the  legislature  in  Milwaukee  County  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge where  the  money  went  to.  I  supposed  that  it  was  made  for  general  purposes.  I 
had  information  of  that  kind  from  O'Neill  and  Nunnemacher. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  from  any  of  them  that  they  ever  paid  anything  for  me  person- 
ally f — A.  I  did  not  understand  who  the  treasurer  of  the  organization  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Henry  C.  Paine  ran  that  campaign  entirely  for  me,  and 
that  I  was  oat  of  town  almost  the  whole  fall  T — A.  I  know  that  he  was  one  of  yonr 
most  active  men.  I  could  not  have  stated  that  he  collected  the  money  from  any  knowl- 
edge that  I  have,  except  that  these  same  parties  said  that  they  paid  him  money.  I 
was  never  in  the  campaign-room  hut  once,  when  I  made  a  subscription  myself. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to  the  circumstance  of  your  going  to  Canada. 
I  understood  you  to  say  (although  you  did  not  state  what  I  said)  that  you  think  I  was 
in  favor  of  your  going  to  Canada  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  I  argued  with  you  against  it  from  first  to  last  f  Do 
you  not  recollect  my  saying  this  to  you,  that  where  a  man  had  lost  his  character  that 
was  the  only  place  that  he  could  gain  it  again,  and  that  if  things  went  to  the  very 
worst  and  they  had  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  you  would  still  come  out  among  your  old 
friends,  and  that  many  of  them  would  take  you  by  the  hand ;  whereas  if  you  went  to 
Canada  the  thing  would  be  sure  to  follow  you'there  and  you  would  be  worse  off  than 
at  home  f — A.  I  remember  saying  those  things  myself  to  you. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  them  T — A.  You  and  Mr.  Keyes.  I  think,  were  together.  I  think  I 
had  two  conversations  in  your  office  with  you  while  Keyes  was  present.  I  made  use 
of  almost  the  very  words  that  you  have  been  now  making  use  of  to  me,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  you  made  this  remark :  "  Do  you  not  suppose  that  some  enemy  of  yours  in 
Jefferson  County  will  get  up  and  move  that  you  be  expelled  from  the  bar  because  you 
have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  f "  I  had  made  the  argument  that  you  speak 
of  and  had  said :  "  When  I  get  back  my  friends  in  Jefferson  County  will  see  that  I  nave 
not  got  rich  out  of  this  thing,  and  they  who  know  me  best  will  never  believe  it ;  and 
when  I  come  out  I  will  go  to  the  practice  of  my  profession  again ;  but  if  I  go  to  Can- 
ada I  cannot  practice  law  there,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  oan  do."  It  was  in  reply 
to  that  that  one  of  you  made  this  suggestion  to  me  about  my  enemies  in  Jefferson 
County  moving  my  expulsion  from  the  bar.  I  said :  "  I  have  some  enemies  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  have  an  enemy  there  who  would  do  that."  I  think 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  man  who  said :  "  Do  yon  not  think,  Conklin,  that  the  bar  itself 
will  feel  called  upon  for  its  own  credit,  if  you  should  be  convicted,  to  expel  you!"  In- 
stead of  your  saying  all  that  to  me,  I  think  I  said  it  to  you  and  drew  forth  these  sug- 
gestions. 

Q.  My  question  was  whether  I  did  not  say  that  to  you.— A.  I  think  I  said  it  to  yon, 
instead  of  your  saying  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  it  to  you  f — A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  could  have  done  so, 
from  the  answer  which  you  gave  to  what  I  said. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  I  did  say  so. — A.  It  does  not  seem  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  you  could  have  said  so. 

Q.  The  question  is,  Did  I  not  say  so  to  you  in  substance  f 

The  Witness.  What  conversation  do  you  allude  to  f  for  we  had  two  or  three  conver- 
sations on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  alluding  to  the  conversation  when  you,  Keyes,  and  myself  sat 
at  my  table.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  would  not  be  in  existence  the  next  morning  f 

The  Witness.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  you  would  go  off  one  of  the  bridges  f — A.  No ;  I  did  not  say  so. 
Q.  Did  you  not  say,  "What  will  be  the  condition  of  my  family  then  t"  and  did  I  not 
say  "  Nonsense  T" — A.  I  said  that  I  never  would  go  inside  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  would  go  off  one  of  the  bridges  first  or  go  under  the  loco- 
motive first  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  have  thought  of  either  of  those  ways ;  but  I 
told  yon  that  I  would  never  go  inside  of  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  That  you  would  commit  suicide  first  T— A.  You  oan  put  your  own  construction 
upon  it  f 

.  What  was  your  construction  f — A.  That  I  never  would  go  inside  the  penitentiary. 
.  Did  you  not  mean  that  you  would  commit  suicide  first  f— A.  I  meant  it ;  and  that 
you  condemned  most  emphatically. 

Q.  And  when  you  talked  of  going  away,  did  I  not  in  the  same  conversation  use  the 
argument  with  you  that  you  had  better  stay,  even  if  you  entered  the  penitentiary ;  and 
you  said, "  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  edit  my  paper  there,  and  I  could  have  my  law- 
books, and  brush  up." 

The  Witness.  Ii  von  were  on  the  stand  I  would  ask  you  a  question  on  that  point. 
It  was  you  or  Mr.  Keyes  who  said  that  to  me. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Keyes.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  One  or  the  other  of  you  most  assuredly  did  so. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  say  it  f 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  which  of  you  said  it. 

Q.  Did  I  say  it  f— A.  I  think  that  you  were  the  one  who  made  the  suggestion. 

Q.  You  have  said  repeatedly  that  you  do  not  believe  that  either  Mr.  Keyes  ox  myself 
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bad  any  knowledge  of  any  frauds  in  the  whisky  business  in  Milwaukee.— A.  I  do  not 
believe  yon  had. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  so  and  yon  swear  so  t— A.  No  doubt  I  said  so,  and  should  say  "so  if 
anybody  asked  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  now  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  yon  had  any  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  I  knew  there  was  any  fraud  being  committed  in  the 
distilling  business  in  Milwaukee,  you  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  levied  any  contribu- 
tion on  fraud  1— A.  I  never  said  that  I  did  before  you  did  so. 

Q.  Or  that  I  asked  the  distillers  to  contribute  on  any  understanding  that  I  was  to 

Etect  them  in  violating  the  law  ?— A.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  supposed  on  that  sub- 
.  Whatever  idea  they  had  on  the  subject,  they  got  more  from  in  6  tfajffl  from  &ny- 
yelse. 

Q.  You  had  no  authority  from  me  to  tell  them  that  they  might  violate  the  law  and 
that  I  would  stand  by  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  dreamed  at  that  time  that  they  were  violating  the  law  T— A.  Nobody; 
at  least  I  did  not  in  the  way  and  to  any  such  an  extent  as  it  turns  out  they  were. 

Q.  Neither  officers  nor  men  ?— A.  Neither  officers  nor  men .  I  know  that  I  did  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  it,  but  it  appears  that  other  officers  have  sworn  that  they  did  have ; 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  written  from  Canada  to  anybody  that  you  were  staying  in  Canada 
for  the  benefit  of  Carpenter  or  Keyes ;  to  protect  (them,  or  either  of  them  t — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  have ;  I  do  not  recollect  ever  writing  in  that  way  to  any  one. 

By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  to  any  one  that  yon  went  to  Canada  on  purpose  to  protect 
Carpenter  or  Keyes  t— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  stated  that  to  anybody  in  the 
language  in  which  you  have  stated  it:  if  you  can  mention  the  names  of  parties  and 
ask  me  what  I  said  to  them,  I  will  tell  yon. 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  want  you  to  answer  one  way  or  the  other ;  I  do  not  want  a  stump* 
speech  injected  into  your  answers. 

The  Witness.  Then  ask  your  question  legally. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  stated  to  anybody  that  you  went  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tectingCarpenter  and  myself  f 
The  Witness.  I  submit  to  the  committee  whether  that  is  a  proper  question. 
Mr.  McCrary,  (in  the  chair.)  I  think  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  have  any  recollection  of  statins  so  in  any  conversation  of 
that  kind :  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  ever  asked  me  about  it  in  that  way :  some 
one  may  have  done  so ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  circumstances  might  be ;  circum- 
stances alter  cases. 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  do  not  want  your  pettifogging.  Answer  the  question  directly. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  saying  to  anybody  that  I  went  to  Canada  on 
purpose  to  protect  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q .  Have  you  not  stated  that  that  was  partly  your  purpose  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
conversing  on  that  subject  with  anybody,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  McCrary.  If  Mr.  Keyes  wants  to  go  any  further  in  that  line  of  inquiry,  he 
must  name  the  persons,  times,  and  places. 

By  Mr.  Kbybs  : 

Q.  Have  yon  not  written  to  parties  in  Wisconsin  T— A.  I  have  written  to  a  number 
of  persons  in  Wisconsin. 

Q.  That  you  went  to  Canada  for  that  purpose,  or  partly  for  that  purpose  t— A.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  have  written  on  that  subject,  bearing  in 
that  way,  I  will  say  that  I  may  perhaps  have  written  some  things  which  you  might 
construe  in  that  way. 

What  have  you  written  T 
e  Witness.  To  whom  t 
Mr.  Keyes.  To  anybody. 

A.  I  have  written  to  you  about  the  strongest  letter  that  I  have  written  to  anybody 
on  that  subject,  and  I  have  got  a  copy  of  my  letter,  which  you  can  have. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  went  to  Canada  to  protect  me  T — A.  That  is  not  the  lan- 
guage, bnt  some  parties  might  construe  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Keyes.  If  you  have  got  a  copy  of  yonr  letter,  and  if  you  wish  to  introduce  it, 
bring  it  along. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  want  particularly  to  introduce  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  C.  S.  Hamilton  that  you  were  in  Canada  on  purpose  to  pro- 
tect Keyes  and  Capenter  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  state  or  write  to  Mr.  McKinney  that  you  were  there  for  that  pur- 
pose f — A.  I  have  copies  of  all  the  letters  which  I  wrote  to  McKinney. 

Mr.  Keyes.  Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  him  to  understand  that  that  was  why  you  left  Wisconsin  T— A . 
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I  do  not  think  that  by  any  fair  construction*  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  McKinney  it  will 
appear  bo. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  mean  in  any  of  your  letters  to  anybody  to  represent  that  you  were 
in  Canada  to  protect  either  Mr.  Eeyes  or  myself  T — A.  No ;  I  did  not.meau.that,  but  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keyes. 

Mr.  Keyes.  Never  mind  that  until  you  get  to  it ;  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  not  let  me  tell  -it,  all  right.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
that  the  only  trouble  about  this  examination  is  this/  I  understand  what  they  are 
driving  at,  but  if  Mr.  Gate  was  here  he  would  see  that  as  a  witness  I  was  protected. 

Mr.  McCrary.  The  committee  wishes  to  protect  you  in  all  your  rights. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  recollect  my  testimony  in  this  class  of  cross-examination. 
I  have  no  attorney  here  to  ask  me  to  explain  what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  McKinney  and  what 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Keyes,  but  I  am  willing  that  all  I  have  written  or  said  shall  come 
squarely  out. 

Mr.  McCrary.  If  you  want  to  make  any  explanation  in  answer  to  Mr.  Keyes's  ques- 
tions, you  may  do  so. 

The  Witness.  I  will  make  the  explanation  now.  I  have  carried  the  idea  in  my 
letter  to  Keyes,  and  in  my  letters  to  one  or  two  other  parties,  that  I  thought  Mr.  Keyes 
did  not  want  me  to  go  back,  but  that  he  was  interested  in  my  staying  there.  All 
the  way  that  I  considered  that  he  was  interested  was  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  campaign  was  run;  which,  in  my  judgment,  was  legal,  but  which  the 
grangers  would  not  think  so,  and  that  it  would  smirch  Mr.  Keyes  and  smirch  some  of 
the  rest  of  us,  and  that  Mr.  Keyes  would  rather  I  would  not  come  back,  but  that  I 
would  stay  in  Canada.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  myself,  that  Mr.  Keyes  did  not  want 
me  to  come  back. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  think  that  everything  that  was  done  in  that  campaign  was 
legitimate  T— A.  I  have  said  so ;  I  mean  what  was  done  by  Keyes,  myself,  and  you.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  was  anything  done  that  was  not  legitimate. 

Q.  You  were  a  granger  at  that  time,  were  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  granger  T— -A.  Yes,  of  such  a  granger  as  myself.  The 
grangers  will  never  win  until  they  do  business  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  induce  you  to  come  back  here  and  testify  t 

The  Witness.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  By  anybody  and  everybody. 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  all  through  with  that  in  my  direct  examination. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  here  on  that  occasion,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  how  that  thing  was  done.  What  induced  you  to  come  here  and 
swear! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  understand  your  question  now  as  I  did  before ;  I  understood 
yon  to  ask  me  what  was  done  to  induce  me  to  come  back  here  and  testify. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  about  the  same  thing. 

A.  Several  officers  of  the  Government  came  to  see  me  at  different  times  after  I  went 
to  Canada. 

Q.  Begin  with  the  first  one,  and  tell  all  that  took  place  between  you  and  him. — A. 
The  first  that  came  was  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Milwaukee,  deputy  United  States  marshaL 

Q.  What  took  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Simpson  f — A.  Mr.  Simpson  said  he  wanted 
to  have  a  talk  with  me ;  and  we  went  into  a  room  in  the  hotel  where  I  was  stopping. 
He  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  Mr.  Munn,  the  supervisor.  I  told  him  I  knew  whether 
Mr.  Mnnn  was  an  honest  man  or  not.  That  was  all  I  told  him  on  that  subject,  and  all 
that  I  would  tell  him.  He  then  asked  me  about  Mr.  Erskine.  I  told  him  about  him. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  gave  him  no  information.  He  intimated  to  me,  although 
not  very  strongly,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  object  for  me  to  tell  what  I  knew. 
The  next  officer  who  came  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Miller,  the  revenue  agent  under  Mr.  Hed- 
rick,  of  Iowa. 

Q.  Fix  the  time  of  these  visits.— A.  That  is  what  I  cannot  do.  Simpson  came  on 
there,  I  think,  in  January;  but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  dates. 

Q.  When  did  Miller  come  f— A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Miller  came  in  February.  He  asked 
me  about  the  same  questions  or  perhaps  some  more.  But  he  got  no  information  from 
me.  He  thought  it  was  an  object  for  me  to  talk,  and  he  advised  me  to  write  to  Mr. 
Hedrick  or  to  Mr.  Mathews,  as  they  had  full  power  to  deal  with  suoh  men  as  me.  I 
did  not  write  to  them. 

Q.  Who  else  visited  you  there  f— A.  The  next  officer  who  came  was  Mr.  C.  S.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Milwaukee. 

Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  I  think  that  was  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  March,  1876. 
Q.  Did  he  see  you  there  more  than  once  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place  there  between  you  and  Hamilton ;  give  the  entire  conversa- 
tion t — A.  Hamilton  said  that  he  had  been  East  and  was  on  his  way  back,  and  thought 
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that  he  would  stop  and  make  me  a  visit  and  have  a  talk  with  me.  We  went  into  my 
parlor,  bnilt  up  a  fire,  and  sat  down  to  have  a  chat.  He  said  to  me  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  talk  with  me  about  revenue-matters;  that  if  I  felt  disposed  he  would  like 
to/nave  me  answer  some  questions  that  he  would  put  to  me.  I  told  Hamilton  that 
there  had  been  a  couple  of  officers  there  to  see  me,  and  that  I  had  refused  to  talk  with 
/chem  or  tell  them  anything  about  matters  in  Milwaukee.  But  I  told  him  that  I  was 
/pleased  he  had  come  there  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  want  to  get  at  something  which  touches  this  matter. 
The  Witness.  After  a  general  conversation  in  which  I  got  considerably  good  na- 
tural with  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  told  him  that  I  would  answer  any  questions  he  would 
ask  me.  He  first  asked  me  to  go  on  and  tell  him  all  that  I  knew.  I  said  that  I  could 
,/  not  do  that,  but  that  I  would  give  him  direct  answers  to  any  questions  he  would  put 

to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  mention  what  I  told  him  except  I 
gave  him  liberty. 

Q.  What  were  the  questions  he  put  to  you  and  what  were  the  answers  that  you  gave 
him  f— A.  He  first  asked  me  about  Mr.  Munn ;  whether  I  knew  anything  against  Mr. 
Mnnn. 

What  did  you  say  f— A.  I  told  him  I  did. 
What  was  it  you  told  him  f 
e  Witness.  Shall  I  detail  it  all  over  again  f 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Detail  it  all  right  here. 

A.  I  told  him  how  Mr.  Munn  came  to  Milwaukee  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  how  on 
the  27th  he  and  I  went  out  to  a  distillery.  I  told  him  that  the  night  before  Mr.  Munn 
said  that  in  the  morning  he  wanted  to  go  to  a  distillery,  that  I  asked  him  what  distill- 
ery, and  that  he  said  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  but  would  make  up  his  mind  in  the 
morning.  In  the  morning  we  hired  a  buggy  and  started  to  go  out  to  Killikiniok  dis- 
tillery; that  on  the  way  out  Mr.  Munn  had  this  conversation  with  me.  He  said  to  me 
in  substance,  "  Conklin,  I  want  to  have  a  plain  talk  with  yon  this  morning."  I  said 
that  that  was  all  right.  Some  more  conversation  of  that  kind  took  place  about  his 
knowing  me  some  time,  &c.  But  the  first  question  that  he  put  to  me  was,  "  Conklin, 
don't  you  think  that  these  distillers  would  like  to  bleed  ?"  I  told  him  I  presumed 
they  would  if  they  could  see  how  they  could  make  anything  out  of  it  j  that  they  were 
generally  willing  to  do  so,  in  my  judgment.  He  said,  "  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  think 
that  you  and  Weissert  have  got  a  good  thing  here.  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  that, 
but  I  think  it  is  time  that  I  came  in  or  that  I  had  a  share."  I  replied  to  Mr.  Munn 
that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Weissert  was  concerned,  he  was  an  honest,  upright  officer,  who  never 
had  had  anything  more  than  had  belonged  to  him  so  far  as  I  knew,  and  that,  as  far 
as  I  myself  was  concerned,  I  knew  that  I  had  not  had  anything  which  I  ought  not  to 
have.  Mr.  Munn  said,  "  That  is  all  very  well,  Conklin ;  you  would  say  just  that  exactly 
if  you  had."  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  would."  He  said,  "  Well,  that  is  all  right ;  I  think 
you  would  too."  He  said,  "  I  think  I  understand  you  and  I  think  you  understand  me. 
Now  these  distillers  have  been  wanting  to  pay  me  some  money  for  some  time  past,  and 
I  have  got  a  mortgage  on  my  house."  I  think  that  before  he  said  that  he  made  this 
remark,  "I  do  not  want  yon  to  misunderstand  me.  You  claim  that  you  have  not 
allowed  these  distillers  to  make  extra  mashes,  that  you  and  Weissert  have  watched  all 

Jrou  could.  I  believe  that  you  have,  and  you  must  not  understand  that  I  want  you  to 
et  up  on  them,  but  you  know  that  when  you  have  done  all  you  can  do  or  I  either,  there 
are  a  great  many  ways  in  whieh  the  distillers  can  steal,  and  that  they  do  steal  all  the 
time,  and  that  we  cannot  help  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  they  want  to  divide, 
I  think  it  right  enough  that  we  should  take  some  of  it."  Then  he  said  to  me  that  some 
of  these  distillers  had  been  at  him  for  some  time  to  pay  him  money.  I  asked  him  who 
they  were,  and  he  said  Nunnemacher  and  Wirth  had  been  both  talking  around  him 
wanting  to  pay  him  .money.  He  said  he  had  a  mortgage  on  his  place  which  was  due 
or  about  due,  and  that  he  wanted  to  raise  some  money,  and  would  like  to  have  some 
of  this  money.  We  talked  along  in  that  way  for  some  time.  I  thought  I  understood 
what  Mr.  Munn  was  wanting  to  get  at,  but  he  did  not  suggest  it  himself.  I  did,  how- 
ever. I  said,  "  Munn,  there  is  no  use  in  beating  about  the, bush ;  what  are  you  driving 
at  f  Do  you  want  me  to  take  that  money  and  give  it  to  you  f  "  Said  he,  "  That  is 
what  I  want  you  to  do."  Said  I,  "  If  you  tell  me  where  the  money  is,  I  will  take  it 
and  give  it  to  you."  He  said  that  that  was  all  right,  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
men  would  have  it,  and  I  think  he  said  that  one  of  them  would  be  at  the  distillery. 
At  all  events,  when  we  got  there,  Hermann  Nunnemacher  was  there.  We  went  through 
the  distillery  first,  and  then  we  went  to  the  house  of  old  man  Nunnemacher  where  we 
sat  in  the  little  room  of  the  old  man  a  short  time  and  perhaps  had  a  drink  together. 

Q.  All  this  is  your  answer  to  Mr.  Hamilton  f — A  I  told  him  the  whole  story  Just  as 
I  have  told  you  here. 

Q.  What  aid  Hamilton  say  f—A.  I  have  not  got  through  with  the  story,  but  I  have 
got  through  with  as  much  as  I  want  to  tell  unless  you  want  the  rest  of  it. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  If  there  is  any  more,  tell  it. 

The  Witness.  All  that  there  was  of  it  is  in  substance  that  I  got  $3,000  from  Nunne- 
macher which  I  gave  to  Munn  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
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Q.  That  is  what  yon  told  Hamilton  ?— A.  I  told  him  about  this  transaction  of  Mr. 
Munn's. 

Q.  What  did  Hamilton  say  to  that  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  stopped  right  there 
and  replied  to  it. 

Q.  What  took  place  next  f— A.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  against  Mr.  Era- 
kine.  I  told  him  that  I  believed  Erskine  to  be  an  honest  man.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  I  knew  no  instance  in  which  Erskine  fell  short  of  his  dnty.  I  told  him  I  knew  of 
only  one  instance  where  I  thought  he  had  not  done  his  duty,  and  I  told  him  what  that 
instance  was. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?— A.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  went  to  Racine  to  visit  some  cigar 
factories  there  and  that  I  found  them  in  very  bad  condition  as  to  their  books.  Weis- 
sert  was  with  me.  That  was  the  place  where  Erskine  lived.  I  said  that  I  thought 
that  one  of  them  ought  to  have  been  seized.  I  reported  the  case  to  the  Department, 
and  to  Mr.  Erskine,  but  none  of  these  factories  were  seized. 

Q.  That  is  what  yon  told  Hamilton  in  the  conversation  between  you  and  him  ?— ■ A. 
Yes.  On  reflection,  I  think  I  wrote  this  to  him  subsequently,  and  did  not  mention  it  in 
Canada. 

Q.  What  did  Hamilton  say  T — A.  As  I  told  you,  I  was  answering  his  questions. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  you  knew  anything  about  Mnnn,  and  you  made  him  this  long 
answer.  What  else  did  he  ask  you  f— A.  He  asked  me  about  Weissert.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  know  anything  myself  against  Mr.  Weissert. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Is  that  true  f— A.  That  is  true.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  any  of  those 
charges  against  Mr.  Weissert. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Go  on  with  your  story. 

The  Witness.  Then  he  asked  me  about  raising  money  in  Milwaukee  during  that 
political  campaign. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  that  T— A.  Substantially  what  I  have  related  here. 

Q.  What  else  f — A.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  raise  $40,000  in  money.  I  told  him  what 
I  supposed  that  that  came  from,  and  I  related  this  other  matter  about  the  Sentinel  news- 
paper and  told  him  that  that  was  all  there  was  about  it,  and  that  you  or  your  parties 
did  not  know  that  I  had  gone  to  Milwaukee  for  that  purpose  until  after  I  got  back  to 
Madison. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  ask  f— A.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  go  to  Louil  Rindskopf  at  one 
time  and  say  that  I  wanted  $1,000  for  Mr.  Keyes ;  that  Mr.  Reyes  was  at  the  Planking- 
ton  House  and  wanted  $1,000  and  must  have  it,  and  whether  Louis  Rindskopf  did  not 

f>  with  me  to  the  Plankington  House  and  give  money  to  me  right  there,  ana  whether 
did  not  open  the  door  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Keyes,  and  whether  Rindskopf  did  not  see 
me  give  it  to  him.  I  said  that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place.  He  asked  me  to  refresh 
my  memory.  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  a  thing  to  take  place  with- 
out my  recollecting  it.  He  said  that  Louis  Rindskopf  said  that  was  a  fact.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  stated  that  Rindskopf  had  so  testified  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he 
pressed  me  to  try  and  remember  it:  nut  I  told  him  that  I  could  not. 
Q.  What  else  did  he  ask  you  T— A.  He  asked  me  a  great  many  things. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

The  Witness.  He  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  Henry  Paine  raising  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  on  the  subject  f— A.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  Henry  Paine  raising  money. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  ask  you  T — A.  I  was  thinking  about  this  matter  of  Keyes.  I 
found  the  entry  which  I  spoke  about  the  other  day  about  our  meeting  Nunnemacher 
and  O'Neill,  and  about  their  saying  that  Henry  Paine  had  collected  $100  apiece  from 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  struck  that  that  day  when  Hamilton  was  there  or  not 

Q.  What  other  biographies  did  Hamilton  call  for;  did  he  not  ask  you  whether  you 
could  swear  to  something  against  me  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  on  that  subject  f — A.  The  reporter  need  not  pat  that 
down.  I  want  to  state  what  he  did  say.  I  do  not  know  that  he  asked  me  whether  I 
could  not  swear  to  something  against  you.  He  did  not  ask  me  any  such  question  in 
that  way.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  he  did  say.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know 
something  about  distillers  raising  money  for  you  (before  you  went  to  the  Senate  that 
fall)  for  your  personal  use ;  that  Matt  was  hard  up,  and  they  raised  a  fund  for  yon. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  that  f— A.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  it.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  did  not  hear  about  anything  of  the  kind.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  that 
I  had  heard  Nunnemacher  say  something  at  one  time  about  their  raising  some  mousy 
for  you,  but  that  my  idea  was  that  it  was  in  connection  with  your  retainer  for  them. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  was  after  the  seizure  of  the  distilleries  T 

A.  If  you  were  retained  by  them,  it  was  after  the  seizure.  I  told  him  I  recollected 
something  about  Hermann  Nunnemacher  saying  something  about  raising  some  money 
for  Carpenter,  and  that  it  must  have  been  in  that  connection.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  hard  up,  and  that  they  had  raised  you  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  or  some  other  large  amount.  I  asked  him  what  made  him  say  so,  and  he  said 
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that  Louis  Rindskopf  had  testified  before  the  grand  jury  as  to  their  raising  money 
for  you. 

Q.  To  go  to  Washington  T— A.  That  you  were  hard  np,  and  that  they  raised  yoa 
some  money. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  My  being  hard  up  does  not  fix  the  time  at  all,  for  I  am  always 
hard  up.  At  what  particular  time  was  it  f 
A.  Just  before  you  went  to  the  Senate. 

Q.  In  1874  T— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  said  that  Mr.  Rindskopf  had  testified  so  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  did  not  only  say  that  Rindskopf' 
had  said  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  T— A.  I  said  I  did  not  know  of  any  money  being  raised 
for  you. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  or  that  you  had  not  heard  so  T — A.  I  told  him  just 
what  I  have  stated,  that  I  had  a  recollection  of  Hermann  Nunnemacher  talking  about 
raising  some  money  for  Matt. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  seizure  of  the  distilleries  when  they  were  raising  money  to 
pay  me  $2,500  as  a  retaining  fee  to  defend  them  in  court— four  months  after  I  was  out 
of  the  Senate  T — A.  I  tried  to  recollect  this,  and  the  recollection  of  Hermann  Nunne- 
macher saving  anything  about  this  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  Several  other  parties 
asked  me  the  same  qnestion. 

Q.  Who  were  they  T— A.  I  think  I  told  Mr.  McKinney  about  it  after  I  got  back  to- 
Milwaukee.  He  put  some  very  close  questions  to  me  on  these  same  points. 

Q-  Who  else  did  you  talk  with  in  Milwaukee  j  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Brodhead  f— A. 
No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Asahel  L.  Finch  f— A.  I  cannot  swear  that  he  asked  me. 

Q.  With  A.  M.  Thompson  f— A.  I  did  not  talk  much  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  conversation  with  Hamilton.— A.  You  have  got  me  so  far  from 
where  I  started  that  I  can  hardly  remember  where  I  left  off. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Ton  said  that  Hamilton  asked  you  what  you  knew  about  raising 
money  for  me  when  I  was  hard  up.  What  was  your  answer  to  his  qnestion  whether 

Sou  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  T— A.  I  have  answered  that  to  you  two  or  three 
imes.  I  said  that  I  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  had  never  heard  any 
thing  about  it  except  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  once  heard  Hermann  Nunnemacher  say 
something  about  raising  some  money  for  you ;  but  not  to  so  large  an  amount  as  that. 
Bat  it  was  not  clear  in  my  mind  whether  it  was  before  you  went  down  or  whether  it 
was  after  the  seizures.  I  could  not  fix  it.  I  could  not  give  any  valuable  information 
on  that  point. 

Q.  You  told  Hamilton  so  at  that  time,  that  yon  could  not  fix  it  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  ask  you  about  me  in  connection  with  this  whisky  business  f— A. 
I  am  still  thinking  of  that  first  question.  I  think  I  answered  it  correctly.  I  would 
not  be  positive  whether  I  qualified  it  so  fnlly  to  him  at  that  time — as  to  my  lack  of' 
recollection — as  I  now  say,  or  not ;  but  I  should  think  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  you  made  the  same  statement  to  him  about  your  uncertainty  as 
to  the  date  f— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  swear  that  you  have  that  uncertainty  f— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  not  by  a  little  reflection  clear  it  np  and  recollect  that  it  was  after  those 
seizures  T— A.  The  witness-stand  is  a  poor  place  for  a  man  to  refresh  his  recollection,  at 
least  it  is  for  me. 

Q.  You  know  that  when  the  seizures  were  made  there  in  May,  1875,  Mr.  Nunnemacher 
went  around  among  these  whisky  men  to  raise  $2,500  as  a  retaining  fee  for  me  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  he  did. 

The  Witness.  That  may  have  been  in  my  mind.  I  may  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  got  my  receipt  for  it,  and  I  earned  the  money  and  spent  it  faith- 
fully. You  cannot  state  positively  whether  it  was  at  that  time  or  at  some  other  time  f— 
A.  No,  I  cannot  locate  the  time. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  conversation  between  you  and  Hamilton. — A.  I  suspect  he  asked 
perhaps  a  number  of  other  questions  which  I  do  not  now  think  of. 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  that  you  recollect  of  the  conversation  t— A.  O  no,  I  could  tell' 
more  conversation.  I  was  thinking  of  the  questions  he  asked  me.  After  answering 
me  all  of  these  questions  he  said  to  me,  "Now,  Mr.  Conklin,  if  yon  are  willing  to  go 
back  and  testify  to  what  yon  have  stated  to  me  now,  you  can  have  immunity,  I  think, 
from  prosecution. 

Q.  Prosecution  for  what  T— A.  Immunity  from  prosecutions  that  were  pending  against 
me. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  f—A.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from  Mr.  MoKin- 
ney  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  witness  produces  and  reads  the  letter,  as  follows :) 

"Office  of  United  States  Marshal, 

"Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin, 

"  Milwaukee,  March  6,  1876. 

"Sir  :  Gen.  C.  8.  Hamilton  will  call  on  yon,  and  talk  over  the  matter  of  the  whisky 
frauds.  He  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  and  anything  he  may 
say  or  promise  or  undertake  will  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

"Do  not  make  a  fatal  mistake ;  and  remember  what  I  wrote  you,  and  talk  to  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  freely. 
"  I  am,  &c, 

"J.  C.  McKDfNEY, 
"Aa$i$tanl  United  States  Attorney. 

"Mr.  S.  J.  Conklin, 

''Windsor,  Canada. 

"  P.  S.— There  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  you  must  act  promptly  and  firmly. 

"J.  C.  M." 

Continuation  of  testimony  of  S.  J.  Conklin. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  prior  letter  to  which  that  refers  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell  without 
looking.   I  will  look  and  see. 

(After  a  search  the  witness  produces  the  letter,  which  he  reads,  as  follows:) 

"Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1875. 
"Sir:  I  received  your  letter,  and  was  sorry  to  see  it  dated  across  the  border. 
You  are  a  great  fool  to  go  to  Canada  by  the  advice  of  Keyes  or  Carpenter.  What  do 
yon  expect  to  gain  by  it  f  You  have  put  yourself  in  a  position  where  every  man  big 
and  little  lays  all  the  blame  on  yon,  and  says  your  running  away  proves  it  You  are 
right  when  you  say  that  many  would  like  you  to  "  skin."  The  truth  is  there  are  a 
great  many  men  who  fear  the  truth  just  now,  and.  with  you  in  Canada,  they  have  an 
easy  way  of  saying  "  There  is  a  great  rascal ;  he  is  the  fellow  who  did  all  the  stealing," 
&c.,  ana  you  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  the  trap  set  for  you.  I  do  not  believe  you 
are  the  man  who  organized  the  frauds  or  who  profited  most  by  them,  but  suoh  is  claimed 
to  be  the  fact  by  men  who  have  a  purpose  in  keeping  you  away.  If  you  should 
stay  away  you  can  never  step  foot  on  American  soil,  for  the  charge  will  not  outlaw, 
but  will  hang  over  you  so  long  as  you  are  above  the  ground,  and  grow  stronger  as  the 
-days  of  your  banishment  increase.  You  had  best  come  back.  Go  for  advice  to  men 
who  are  not  more  anxious  to  save  themselves  than  they  are  to  be  just  to  you,  and  let 
the  truth  strike  down  whom  it  may.  It  is  better  to  be  the  head  mourner  at  a  baked 
funeral  at  home  than  as  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  an  animated  burial- 
case  for  the  putrid  rottenness  of  would-be  mighty  men.  Cheer  up.  Come  back,  and 
Jet  no  guilty  man  escape. 
"I  am.  &c, 

"J.  C.  McKINNEY. 

"S.  J.  Conklin, 

"  Windsor,  Canada." 

Q.  Have  yon  got  your  letter  to  which  that  is  a  reply  f — A.  I  think  I  have. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Please  read  that. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  it  here,  but  if  I  have  not  I  have  got  it  in 
my  trunk.  I  will  say  as  to  that  letter,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  literally  an  exact 
copy,  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  then  have  any  letter-book,  but  I  designed  that  it 
should  be.  I  drew  a  draught  and  then  copied  it. 

Q.  It  is  substantially  a  copy  of  it  f— A.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  exactly.  If  I  have  not 
it,  perhaps  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  room  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  it.  At  the  time 
I  wrote  it  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wisconsin.  (After  a  search  the 
witness  finds  the  letter,  or  copy  and  remarks :) 

The  Witness,  (reading)  "  Windsor,  December  12, 1872."  There  in  a  bad  mistake  in 
the  date ;  this  is  dated  1872,  but  it  should  be  1875.  These  gentlemen  have  asked  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  this  letter.  I  have  no  objection  to  reading  it ;  but  if  I  read  it, 
then  I  shall  ask  at  some  time  to  explain  some  things  that  are  in  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Bead  the  letter,  and  make  any  explanation  of  it  you  please. 

The  Witness.  1  want  to  make  my  explanation  after  you  get  through  with  what 
you  want  of  it.  (Continues  reading.) 
"J.  C.  McKinney,  Esq. : 

"Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  since  while  East  I  received  a  dispatch  to  return  here  at  once 
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for  advices.  The  source  from  which  it  come  was  such  that  I  obeyed  the  direction,  and 
here  I  am.  The  advice  in  substance  is  that  if  I  return  I  will  be  re-arrested  and  pnt 
under  bonds  I  cannot  give,  &c.,  &o.;  that  the  general  impression  is  I  have  run  away. 
I  think  you  fully  understand  from  the  conversation  we  had  and  the  advice  given  me 
by  our  mutual  friend  what  I  have  kept  away  for.  I  have  been  reading  over  Chicago 
papers  sent  here  to  me,  or  rather  extracts  cut  from  them,  until  I  am  almost  convinced 
I  am  the  vilest  man  in  the  world,  and  that  I  have  skipped,  and  you  are  greatly  to 
blame  for  my  bail  being  fixed  so  low.  I  have  no  doubt  some  would  like  me  to  do  so, 
but  I  have  not,  and  shall  be  on  hand  for  trial  if  I  live  and  am  able  to  get  there ;  and 
I  am  all  right  so  far.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are  not  going  to  try  any  more  of 
those  cases  after  the  20th.  If  that  is  so  I  want  to  return  and  get  back  to  Wisconsin ; 
but  if  I  supposed  I  was  to  be  re-arrested,  as  stated,  I  should  not  return  until  I  was 
required  to  do  so  by  my  bond.  I  don't  believe  the  story,  and  I  have  this  day  written 
to  a  party  that  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  about  it  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  say  what  he 
thinks.  As  the  only  object  of  bonds  is  to  secure  attendance  at  trial,  surely  if  I  return 
when  court  adjourns,  knowing  as  yon  do  what  my  avowed  object  was  in  going  away, 
and  that  in  going  away  I  did  out  Just  what  I  assured  you  I  should  do,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  further  arrest,  unless  it  be  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  lying  rascals  who 
have  been  reporting  for  the  Chicago  papers,  in  whose  reports  about  me  there  are  lies 
enough  to  send  a  brigade  of  men  to  nell,  if  there  is  any  hell  for  such  cases.  If  there 
ain't  there  ought  to  be." 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  indorse  every  word  of  that. 

The  Witness  continues  reading : 

"Now,  Mac,  this  is  not  for  reporters'  ears;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
know  a  word  of  my  whereabouts.  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to  say  a  word  in  this 
that  would  be  improper  under  the  circumstances  to  say  to  you  as  a  prosecuting  officer. 
I  expect  you  to  do  your  duty;  but  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  considering  a  com- 
munication of  this  kind  confidential,  even  from  a  man  you  are  prosecuting.  I  should 
not  have  written  you  at  all  but  for  the  effort*"  

There  is  a  word  or  two  out  here ;  it  should  probably  read : 

"  But  for  the  efforts  of  the  newspapers  to  blame  the  commissioner,  and  finally  you, 
for  placing  my  bail  no  higher.  I  snail  return  east,  and  will  be  in  Wisconsin  soon,  and 
will  report  to  you  in  person. 

"8.  J.  CONKUN." 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now  we  will  go  back  to  the  point  of  your  narrative  where  you 
said  that  General  Hamilton  handed  you  McKinney  s  letter. 

The  Witness.  He  said  he  had  not  only  come  authorized  by  that  letter  to  confer 
with  me  fully,  but  before  leaving  Washington  he  had  seen  Mr.  Pierrepont^— 

Q.  The  Attorney-General  f — A.  The  Attorney-General.  That  he  had  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,  ana  that  he  was  fully  authorized  from  him  as  well  to  confer  with  me ; 
and  that  whatever,  he,  Hamilton,  promised  me,  or  whatever  arrangements  he  made 
with  me,  that  was  indorsed  by  McKinney  and  Dixon  and  would  be  carried  out.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  determined  fully,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  did  not  that  day ;  it  was  the 
first  time,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  I  had  seriously  considered  the  proposition :  but  I  won't 
say  that  I  fully  determined  that  day  that  I  would  accept  immunity  and  go  back,  though 
I  was  of  that  opinion  strongly.  I  wrote  him  the  same  night  after  he  left 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  here  T— A.  I  do  not  think  I  have.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  got  with  me  what  there  is  of  the  correspondence  between  him  and  L 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  you  have  it  in  Washington  T— A.  I  think  I  have  it  in  Washington. 
I  don't  find  all  his  letters  here.  I  have  some  here.  I  may  have  determined  fully  that 
day ;  at  all  events  that  was  the  result  of  it.  I  determined  I  would  go  back  if  proper 
arrangements  could  be  made.  There  was  some  further  conversation.  I  remember 
now  that  he  told  me  what  terms  had  been  made  with  other  parties,  not  naming  them, 
but  speaking  as  to  the  custom  ;  he  spoke  of  parties  pleading  guilty  to  one  count  of  an 
indictment.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  that.  I  told  him  that!  would  not  plead  guilty  to 
the  indictment  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  told  him,  too.  that  I  would  not  agree 
bv  myself  or  others  or  to  point  out  or  suggest  anything  that  would  convict  anybody 
else ;  that  I  would  not  go  back  under  any  immunity  that  required  either  of  these  of 
me:  that  if  they  would  let  me  go  back  and  let  me  testify  to  what  I  would  have  testified 
if  I  had  not  gone  away,  I  would  do  it  honestly  and  fairly  and  fully ;  and  the  next  thing 
in  the  regular  order  was  that  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  McKinney  in  which  he  asked  me 
to  make  a  written  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  written  statement  while  Hamilton  was  there  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  McKinney's  letter  subsequent  to  that  wanted  you  to  make  a  written  statement  f— 
A.  Some  time  after. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Hamilton  did  what  T— A.  I  noticed  he  had  a  pencil  and  some  paper,  and  he  made 
some  trifling  memorandums. 
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By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Of  what  yon  told  him  T— A.  I  presume  some  of  the  items  I  told  him  of.  I  don't 
think  he  wrote  them  oat  at  all  fully,  bat  he  made  some  slight  memorandums. 

O.  What  next  occurred  T — A.  I  got  a  letter  from  Dixon  and  MeKinney  asking  me  to 
make  a  written  statement,  which  I  made. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  with  that  t— A.  I  sent  it  to  Dixon  and  MeKinney  through  Gen- 
eral Hamilton. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  letter  addressed  T— A.  I  think  it  was  addressed  to  Dixon  and 
MeKinney,  and  I  think  pat  into  an  envelope  and  addressed  on  the  outside  "  Dixon 
and  MeKinney,"  and  then  put  into  another  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Q.  Was  the  inside  envelope  sealed  T— A.  I  could  not  swear  whether  it  was  or  not.  I 
was  going  to  explain  that  all  the  correspondence,  I  think,  after  he  was  there,  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  authority  which  he  came  to  me  with.  I  corresponded  with  him,  and 
I  think  this  letter  from  MeKinney  asking  me  to  make  this  statement  was  sent  to  me 
by  General  Hamilton  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  sealed  and  addressed  to  me,  bnt  inclosed 
to  me  by  General  Hamilton  with  a  line. 

Q.  Fix  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  date  of  your  sending  that  written  statement  ?— A. 
It  was  the  24th  of  April,  1976;  this  year,  I  am  quite  sure.  I  saw  that  the  newspapers 
that  pretended  to  publish  my  statement  had  it  the  24th  of  December;  it  was  the  24th 
of  April,  after  Mr.  Hamilton  was  there  in  March.  It  certainly  was  in  April,  and  I 
think  the  24th  day ;  but  I  could  tell  absolutely  if  necessary. 

O.  What  next  took  place  after  you  sent  the  statement  f — A  The  next  thing  that 
took  place  was  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Asahel  Finch,  of  Milwaukee,  a  eopy  of  what 
is  termed  my  "  immunity."  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection,  as  yon  did  not  ask 
to  have  the  letter  read,  that  in  this  request  from  MeKinney  for  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment, he  stated  to  me  that  whatever  statement  I  did  make  would  be  held  by  them  and 
kept  strictly  confidential. 

Q.  That  is  McKinney's  statement  to  you  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  letter  calling  for  your  written  statement  t — A  Yes.  This  copy  of  the  im- 
munity I  received  from  Mr.  Finch,  with  this  letter  from  him. 
Mr  Carpenter.  Bead  the  letter  and  the  inclosure. 
The  Witness,  (reading:) 

"Milwaukee,  May  9, 1876. 

"  S.  J.  Cowkxin,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sis:  Herewith  you  will  find  copy  of  immunity  to  you,  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plains itself  without  comments,  save  only  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  full  and  ample 
Indemnity  from  prosecution  by  the  Government  in  case  you  return  to  your  country  for 
the  purposes  proposed  and  faithfully  redeem  your  pledges.  Dixon  and  MeKinney  at 
first  declined  to  give  immunity  against  acts  in  Louisiana,  and  I  declined  to  advise  yon 
without  it.  They  thereupon  obtained  authority  from  Washington  that  I  regarded  as 
ample.  The  agreement  was  dictated  by  me,  and  they  made  no  objections  to  it,  which 
I  construed  to  mean  that  they  are  acting  in  the  utmost  good  faith.  I  send  yon  copy, 
fearing  that  if  I  sent  the  original  it  might  get  lost,  which  might  prove  a  misfortune  to 
you,  as  it  not  only  enables  you  to  return  to  your  country  but  restores  you  to  citizen- 
ship provided  you  keep  your  agreement  with  the  attorneys  of  the  Government.  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  MeKinney  instruct  me  to  say  to  you  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  fix  the 
day  when  they  want  you  here,  but  wish  you  to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  respond  in 
person  on  short  notice.  Allow  me  to  add  that  all  I  undertook  to  do  for  you  was  to  see 
that  the  agreement  for  immunity  was  complete.  This  I  have  done  with  the  strictest 
fidelity  to  your  interests,  and  of  course  my  services  to  you  are  ended,  unless  questions 
should  arise  under  the  agreement,  which  is  not  probable  or  hardly  possible.  In  con- 
clusion, I  beg  to  add,  as  in  my  last,  that  I  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  securing  your  re- 
turn for  the  objects  contemplated.  My  duties  to  the  public  and  to  individuals  ended 
with  my  hand-to-hand  fight  at  Madison  in  the  winter  of  1875. 
"  Respectfully,  yours, 

"A.  FINCH." 

Q.  Read  the  inclosure  now  and  also  turn  to  that  former  letter  from  Mr.  Finch  and 
read  that. — A.  I  have  to  say  that  that  is  in  my  trunk  iu  Washington,  and  I  think  I 
can  produce  it. 

Q.  Well,  read  the  inclosure.— A.  (Reading:) 

"Milwaukee,  May  8, 1876. 

"Whereas  Sylvester  J.  Conklin  is  now  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ; 

"And  whereas  it  is  believed  by  us  that  the  said  Conklin  is  a  necessary  and  material 
witness  for  the  said  United  States  in  certain  prosecutions  for  offenses  against  the  rev- 
enue-laws of  the  United  States  now  pending,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  commenced 
in  this  district; 

"And  whereas  we  believe  that  the  ends  of  public  justice  will  be  best  subserved  by 
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granting  immunity  to  said  Conklin,  to  the  end  that  he  may  return  to  this  district  and 
give  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  said  prosecutions ; 

u  Now,  therefore,  we  hereby  promise  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  said  United 
States  full  immunity  to  said  Sylvester  J.  Conklin  from  any  and  all  prosecutions  for 
any  offenses  which  he  may  have  committed  against  the  United  States  while  he,  the 
said  Conklin.  was  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  provided  that  the  said 
Conklin  shall  return  to  this  district  when  notified  and  called  upon  by  us  to  do  so,  and 
shall  give  testimony  truthfully,  fully,  and  fairly  upon  all  examinations  and  trials  in 
all  courts  and  cases,  when  called  upon  so  to  do,  of  all  circumstances  within  his  knowl- 
edge relating  to  any  and  all  offenses  against  the  United  States. 

<«C.  J.  McKIKNEY, 
"L.  8.  DIXON, 
"Special  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys." 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  How  many  letters  did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Finch  while  you  were  in  Canada  f — 
A.  I  think  only  two. 

Q.  The  other  you  will  bring  in  the  morning  t— A.  The  other  was  in  reply  to  my  ask- 
ing him  if  he  would  attend  to  this  matter,  and  had  nothing  in  it  except  this  clause, 
almost  word  for  word  

Mr.  Carpenter.  Bring  the  letter  with  you  in  the  morning.  You  think  you  had  only 
two  letters  in  all  from  Mr.  Finch  T — A.  I  think  I  had  only  one  besides  this  one. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  Canada  did  you  receive  any  communication  from  E.  H.  B rod- 
head,  of  Milwaukee  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  from  A.  M.  Thompson  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  B  redhead  make  any  movement  whatever  toward  getting  you  back  to 
this  country?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

O.  None  to  your  knowledge  f — A.  I  never  knew  anything  about  his  having  anything 
to  do  with  my  return,  until  my  return  at  least. 

Q.  Very  well.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  after  your  return  t— A.  I 
had  one  very  short  conversation  with  him.  I  think  I  did  not  have  but  one,  though 
maybe  I  had  two— no  general  conversation  with  him ;  and  what  I  know  of  it  is  only 
what  I  have  inferred  or  heard  said.  Before  I  came  home  I  had  no  idea  about  Mr.  Brod- 
head's  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  since  your  return  heard  some  intimations  of  that  sort  T— A.  I  infer  from 
some  things  that  I  heard  that  he  has  been  interested  in  my  return. 

Q.  Had  you  and  Mr.  B redhead  ever  particularly  been  friends  before  you  went  to 
Canada  T— A.  No,  sir.  I  hardly  knew  him ;  just  knew  him.  I  did  not  know  him  until 
that  senatorial  fight. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  his  interest  in  you  grew  after  that  senatorial  fight  T— A.  I  said 
in  the  commencement  of  this  examination  that  I  would  rather  refrain  from  giving 
opinions. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  that ;  I  have  great  confidence  in  it. 
The  Witness.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  compliment. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Because  I  know  you  know  all  the  facts  upon  which  an  opinion 
should  rest.  Do  you  not  understand  that  Mr.  Brodhead's  interest  to  get  you  back 
grows  out  of  his  malice  toward  me  t 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  never  had  any  information  that  he  was 
connected  with  it;  and  the  information  I  have  got  of  it  is  not  such  as  would  justify 
me  really  in  basing  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Q.  Give  us  the  information  then.— A.  I  have  heard  parties  say— a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  Milwaukee— it  is  not  evidence,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do ;  I  have  not  got  it  from 
him. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  know,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  investigation. 

The  Witness.  I  have  heard  the  remark  made— I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  name 
the  parties— I  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  your  friends  that  this  matter  was 
hatched  up  by  B redhead,  Finch,  and  Hamilton,  &c,  and  of  course  I  know  that  they 
were  opposed  to  you,  to  us,  in  that  senatorial  fight. 

Q.  And  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  they  are  all  my  bitter  personal  enemies  and  have 
been  so  ever  since  ! — A.  Their  course  ever  since  has  been  

Q.  Iam  not  talking  about  their  course ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  that  is  their  feeling  f 
You  could  not  talk  with  Mr.  Brodhead  five  minutes  without  finding  thatwut.— A.  I 
never  talked  with  him  five  minutes  about  that  senatorial  fight,  nor  until  my  return. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  the  time  since. — A.  From  what  I  know  of  the  circumstances 
I  judge  that  they  do  not  feel  well  toward  you,  and  Mr.  Keyes  either. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  their  anxiety  to  get  you  back  to  your  country  was  really 
their  malice  against  me  t— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  force  an  opinion  out  of  me  on 
that  subject 

Q.  You  got  immunity  because  you  were  speaking  the  truth,  and  want  von  to  answer 
it  on  your  honor  and  on  your  conscience  and  the  truth.— A.  I  could  not  know  exactly. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  what  you  knew,  bat  I  asked  yon  what  yon  believed. — A.  I  think  it 
would  be  mnch  fairer,  as  I  am  situated,  to  ask  me  what  they  said. 

Q.  Yon  declined  to  give  opinions  and  I  therefore  ask  yon  that  question. — A.  I  can- 
not base  any  opinion  

Q.  I  have  not  asked  your  opinion.— A.  Yes;  a  part  of  the  question  asks  me  for  my 
opinion. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  if  yon  do  not  believe  it  ? 

Mr.  Cate.  I  object  to  the  question ;  it  is  not  proper. 

Q.  When  did  you  retain  Mr.  Finch  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  without  looking  at  my  letter- 
books  ;  it  was  after  Mr.  Hamilton  was  there,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  from  what  I 
learned  that  I  was  probably  going  to  get  this  immunity.  Then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Finch. 

Q.  Had  you  and  Finch  been  on  friendly  terms  before  that  T— A.  We  had  not  been 
on  intimate  terms. 

Q.  He  had  never  been  your  counsel  before  f— A.  He  had  never  been  my  counsel 
before. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  any  retaining  fee  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton  since  your  return  t— A.  0, 
very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  f— A.  Yes ;  I  talked  with  him  on  the  Sunday  night  that  I  came 
into  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  on  that  Sunday  night  f — A.  I  saw  him  at  his  own  house, 
in  the  front  yard. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  with  him  there  f— A.  No.  I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  moments.  I 
was  on  my  way  to  see  Judge  Dixon  and  I  took  in  both,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  who  had  contributed  or  aided  in 
getting  you  back,  or  why  yon  were  desired  to  be  back  particularly  f — A  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  always  been  very  cautious  not  to  commit  himself  in  the  direction  here  inquired  of 
me  about.  He  was  particular  in  that  respect  in  his  conversation  both  in  Canada  and 
in  Wisconsin. 

Had  not  almost  all  these  men  pleaded  guilty  before  that  immunity  was  given  1 
e  Witness.  Almost  all  the  men  in  Milwaukee  f 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  so ;  I  think  a  large  portion  of  them  had. 

Q.  Did  nothing  ever  take  place ;  any  conversation  between  yon  and  Hamilton  as  to 
why  they  were  so  anxious  to  nave  you  come  back  f — A  I  told  Mr.  Hamilton  that  I  said 
to  him  in  Canada  when  he  asked  me  those  questions  about  our  election,  <fec,  that  I 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  feel  very  well  toward  those  parties. 

Q.  What  parties f— A  Yourself  [Mr.  Carpenter]  and  Mr.  Keyes  more  particularly.  He 
disclaimed  having  any  purpose  of  punishing  any  such  men. 

Q.  It  struck  you  that  way,  did  it  T— A.  Well,  I  said  to  him  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  Mr.  Finch  any  fees  in  this  matter  at  all  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
not  so  far. 

Q.  Do  yon  intend  to  or  expect  to  f— A.  Well,  no,  I  do  not  expect  to. 

Q.  It  is  a  labor  of  love  on  his  part,  as  you  understand,  is  it  not  f— A  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  that.  There  was  something  said  about  fees.  I  think  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton at  the  same  time  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Finch,  (though  as  to  this  I  may  be  mistaken,) 
and  I  stated  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think,  that  I  ought  to  have  an  attorney  there ;  bat 
that  I  could  not  go  into  any  expenses,  such  as  paying  an  attorney  anything  like  what 
a  Milwaukee  lawyer  would  expect  as  a  fee ;  that  my  circumstances  were  such  that  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  stated  that  all  I  wanted  an  attorney  for  was  to  simply  look  after  this 
matter  of  immunity,  and  I  think  I  asked  him  to  suggest  some  party  there  who  would 
look  after  that  for  me.  I  think  he  suggested  Mr.  Finch,  and  then  quit. 

Q.  You  think  Hamilton  suggested  Finch  f— A.  I  think  so:  and  then  I  wrote  Mr. 
Finch,  stating  what  I  wanted  him  to  do.  I  don't  know  but  that  I  stated  I  could  pay 
some  little  sum  as  a  fee,  but  that  I  couldn't  pay  mnch. 

Q.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  you  have  not  paid  Mr.  Finch  anything  and  do  not 
mean  to  f— A.  No ;  I  don't  think  he  expects  me  to  pay  him  anything.  In  the  reply- 
that  first  letter  he  wrote  me — he  said  that  as  the  duties  were  not  arduous,  (or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,)  he  wouldn't  require  any  retaining  fee. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  which  you  will  bring  in  the  morning  T— A.  That  is  the  letter 
that  I  will  try  to  find  for  yon.  I  think  that  is  what  he  said  to  me  substantially. 

Q.  Had  you  and  General  Hamilton  been  on  friendly  terms  before  you  went  to  Can- 
ada T — A.  Not  on  what  I  should  deem  friendly  terms,  but  neither  were  we  unfriendly. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  not  quarrel,  that  is,  yon  did  not  Jlgktf — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  and  A.  M.  Thompson  on  friendly  terms  before  you  went  to  Canada  f— 
A.  More  so  than  I  was  with  General  Hamilton. 

Q.  Were  yon  on  confidential  terms  f— A  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  that  Mr.  Finch,  and  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  General  Hamilton 
were  all  active  in  that  senatorial  fight  of  1874  f— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  very  bitterly  opposed  to  met— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  organized  a  bolt  among  the  republicans  which  result- 
ed in  my  defeat  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  the  principal  men  in  that  bolt  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  knew  that  they  had  organized  it  and  ran  it!— A.  Yes. 
Q.  With  the  aid  of  General  C.  C.  Watts  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  von  know  that  these  men  have  for  years  constituted  a  little  "  close  corpo- 
ration" in  all  political  matters  in  our  State T— A.  Up  to  the  time  I  went  to  Milwaukee 
I  didn't  know  these  men. 

Q.  They  were  all  hitter  enemies  of  the  class  of  republicans  with  whom  you  associ- 
ated T — A.  Yes.  I  don't  know  that  the  word  enemies  would  be  just  the  word  to  apply 
to  them.   They  were  opposed  to  us  just  as  men  could  be. 

Q.  Does  not  that  get  up  enmity  at  last?  — A.  Sometimes  it  does. 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  in  their  case ;  were  there  not  evidences  of  it  everywhere  T— A.  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  I  boarded  at  the  same  bouse — the  Newhall — and  I  siw  him  every  day. 
He  used  to  speak  to  me  when  I  met  him,  but  never  seemed  to  desire  to  have  any  further 
conversation  with  me;  and  I  thought  he  didn't  like  me  on  account  of  my  political  as- 
sociations. A.  M.  Thompson  was  always  sociable  with  me  whenever  I  met  him.  Mr. 
Finch  and  I  boarded  at  the  same  hotel,  and  we  conversed  about  as  little  as  General 
Hamilton  and  I  did. 

Q.  It  seems  to  result  from  that  that  their  particular  friendship  for  you  had  a  very 
sudden  start  f— A.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  General  Hamilton  in  Canada 
when  he  came  there. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  indication  of  their  friendly  regard  until  after  the  senatorial 
fight f— A.  Nd,  sir;  up  to  that  fight  I  hardly  knew  these  men,  except  Thompson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reference  that  Hamilton  made  to  Dixon  and 
McKinney  about  your  statements  in  Canada  f— A.  I  don't  know  anything  except  what 
they  told  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  f — A.  I  can  only  in  this  case  as  in  others  tell  you  the  sub- 
stance. I  cannot  pretend  to  give  the  words.  Mr.  McKinney  called  me  into  his  (and 
Mr.  Dixon's)  office  shortly  after  my  return  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  or  from  Wind- 
sor to  Milwaukee,  and  be  asked  me  questions  covering  the  ground  of  the  questions  you 
have  been  asking  me  as  to  what  I  knew  about  yourself  and  Mr.  Keyes  particularly. 
While  the  conversation  was  going  on  Mr.  Dixon  went  out  and  left  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  McKinney  were  present  duting  the  conversation  T — A  Yes : 
but  Mr.  Dixon  went  out.  I  do  not  think  he  heard  very  much  of  it.  Mr.  McKinney  and 
I  carried  on  the  conversation  until  he  got  everything  he  could.  He  pressed  me  very 
hard  on  some  points  and  I  told  him  I  couldn't  answor  him  any  further  than  my  state- 
ment in  that  direction.  He  said  to  me,  "  This  statement  does  not  make  out  anything 
particular  against  those  parties."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  who  ever  said  it  did."  He  said, 
"  Didn't  you  f "  I  said :  "  No ;  I  never  pretended  that  I  could  say  anything  against 
these  parties  upon  which  you  could  base  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Q.  What  parties  t — A.  Yon  and  Mr.  Keyes.  He  says :  "  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  Canada— didn't  yon  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  you  could  state  facts  that  would 
justify  such  a  prosecution  t"  I  said,  "No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  Mr.  Hamilton  that 
my  judgment  as  a  lawyer  was  that  it  would  not  amount  to  anything  in  that  direction, 
and  further  that  there  was  nothing  that  I  knew  of  about  these  parties  that  would  jus- 
tify the  United  States  Government  in  making  any  contract  of  immunity  with  me,  but 
that  I  oould  tell  them  enough  about  other  subjects  if  they  wanted  me  to  return." 

Q.  This  is  what  you  told  McKinney.  You  told  Hamilton  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  in  fact  told  Hamilton  that?— A.  Yes.  Mr.  McKinney  says,  "Mr.  Ham- 
ilton assured  us  that  you  oould  go  away  beyond  your  statement."  The  next  thing  in 
that  line  was  that  my  attorney  came  to  me,  Mr.  Finch,  and  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  McKinney 
says  you  are  wiggling."  I  says,  "How  so!"  He  says,  "Well,  you  don't  stand  up  to 
your  statement."  "Well,"  said  I,  "Mr.  McKinney  had  no  occasion  to  say  anything  of 
the  kind,  in  my  judgment."  Mr.  Finch  said,  "He  tells  Hamilton  that  your  statement 
does  not  amount  to  anythiug,  and  that  yon  told  Mr.  Hamilton  in  Canada  that  in  your 
judgment  what  yon  could  state  against  these  parties  would  justify  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." I  said,  "I  did  tell  Mr.  Hamilton  so."  He  says,  "McKinney  is  intimating  that 
he  is  either  going  to  notify  you  to  go  back  to  Canada  or  have  you  arrested. 

Q.  Or  that  you  should  swear  those  parties  into  criminality  T — A.  I  told  him  that  I 
couldn't  so  any  further  than  I  had  gone  on  that  subject;  that  I  had  been  to  Canada 
once,  anbfthat  I  shouldn't  go  back  to  Canada  again  to  stay.  I  told  him  there  was  not 
military  enough  in  th«  United  States  to  drive  me  back  to  Canada  to  make  it  my  per- 
manent home;  that  if  he  wanted  to  arrest  me  that  was  another  consideration  of  which 
he  had  control.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Hamilton  myself  at  the  first  opportunity  I  had, 
and  told  him  what  I  understood,  that  he  had  said  I  could  go  away  beyond  my  state- 
ment; and  I  reminded  him  of  what  I  had  said  in  Canada.  I  told  him  I  should  be  very 
unfortunate,  after  setting  back,  if  those  who  had  got  me  back  were  going  to  differ  so 
much  about  what  I  had  said. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  f— A.  He  didn't  make  any  reply  to  it. 

II.  Mis.  186  15 
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Q.  Did  be  say  anything!   Did  he  contradict  what  yon  bad  said? — A.  Not  at  all. 
Q.  He  did  not  pretend  tbat  you  had  told  him  in  Canada  that  yon  conld  swear  u>  any- 
thing that  would  establish  criminality  f — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  Did  not  pretend  that  yon  hadT— A.  No.  Mr.  Dixon  had  a  conversation  with  me 
also  on  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Let  us  have  that  conversation. — A.  He  hinted  to  me  substantially  the  same  thine 
that  Mr.  McKinney  had  hinted ;  said  he  felt  disappointed.  Said  he :  "I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  yon  at  all.  I  have  looked  over  your  statement  and  heard  what  you  told 
Mr.  McKinney,  and  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you  at  all;  but,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hamilton 
assured  usyou  could  go  away  beyond  the  statement  as  to  Keyesand  Carpenter,  and  that  on 
that  they  had  granted  me  this  immunity."  I  told  him  tbat  as  far  as  that  was  concerned 
I  did  not  expect  it  would  influence  their  granting  me  the  immunity  much,  if  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  that  statement  of  yours  get  into  the  public  prints  T — A.  That  is  what  I 
should  like  to  know.   It  didn't  get  there  from  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  it  after  you  Bent  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  addressed  inside  to  Dixon 
&  McKinney  t— A.  I  believe  I  never  saw  it  afterward. 

S.  Was  there  a  copy  of  it  t— A.  There  was  never  a  copy  made  of  it  until  I  made  one, 
that  has  been  since  I  came  here. 
Q.  Then  the  only  copy  was  one  in  yonr  letter-book,  copied  from  the  one  you  sent  to 
General  Hamilton  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  do  not  know  how  it  got  into  print  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  told  in  Milwaukee  how  it  got  there  T— A.  No,  sir.   It  has  got 
into  the  press  since  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  back  since  it  got  into  print  T — A.  No.  That  statement,  I  might 
as  well  say,  I  never  even  read  fully  to  any  party  except  the  revenue-agent  who  came 
up  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Miller  f — A.  Yes ;  I  read  the  entire  statement  to  him.  He  was  con- 
sidering these  matters  in  connection  with  Mr.  McKinney.  I  have  done  everything  I 
conld  to  keep  that  statement  from  getting  into  the  press.  It  was  pledged  to  me  that 
the  document  should  be  confidential,  and  I  sent  it  on  those  terms. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Miller,  the  revenue-agent,  in  Milwaukee,  while  you  were 
home  T— A.  Yes.   Tbat  is  the  time  I  spoke  of  as  having  read  this  paper  to  biin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  came  there  fort— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  f — A.  He  came  there  to  have  parties  arrested  if  there  was  sufficient  grounds 
for  so  doing. 

Q.  What  parties  t— A.  Mr.  Keyos  and  Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  what  I  understood  to 
be  his  object. 

Q.  When  was  this,  as  near  as  you  can  fix  the  date  t— A.  It  was  about  a  week  after 
I  went  np  from  Chicago,  or  about  four  or  five  days.  It  was  just  after  Mr.  Munn's 
trial.   It  must  have  been  about  the  20th  of  May,  I  think,  or  along  there. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Miller's  location:  is  it  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  f — A.  He  is  under  Mr. 
Hedrick.  I  think  he  is  more  at  Chicago  and  northwest  from  there.  I  don't  think  he 
stays  much  in  Milwaukee,  but  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  that  the  supervisor  was  to  come  up  there  to  make  my 
arrest  f — A.  I  understood  that  the  supervisor  was  to  come. 

Q.  But  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Miller  f — A.  Mr.  Miller  came. 

Q.  For  that  purpose?— A.  For  that  purpose. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  and  Mr.  Miller  see  together  T — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  McKinney  f — A.  Well,  he  was  there.  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  Dixon,  McKinney,  and  himself  at  one  time,  and  of  McKinney  and 
himself  at  another  time. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  tbat  while  yon  were  there  in  the  first  place  they  pressed 
yon  hard  on  the  points  against  Keyes  and  myself  to  make  them  stronger  than  yonr 
statement  f— A.  W.  McKinney  seemed  to  want  to  get  it  out  strong.  We  didn't  have 
the  statement  before  us.   We  did  not  see  it  at  the  time  at  all. 

Q.  After  you  bad  stated  to  Judge  Dixon  that  yon  had  told  Mr.  Hamilton  that  yon 
could  make  it  no  stronger  and  that  in  your  belief  there  was  no  criminality  in  it,  did 
not  Judge  Dixon  try  to  get  Mr.  Hamilton  into  your  presence  to  have  a  talk  about  it, 
and  did  he  succeed  T — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  I  said  to  Mr.  Dixon  and 
to  Mr.  McKinney  that  I  wanted  them  to  get  all  these  parties  together,  tbat  that  was 
tho  way  to  do  those  things,  and  that  by  that  means  there  would  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Q.  But  yon  and  General  Hamilton  never  came  together,  did  you  f — A.  The  hut  day 
I  was  there  I  think  we  met  up  in  his  room — the  last  time  we  met. 

Q.  Who  was  there  T— A.  Mr.  McKinney,  and  part  of  the  time  (possibly  all)  Mr. 
Miller;  Mr.  Dixou  a  portion  of  the  time ;  Mr.  Hamilton,  and,  a  portion  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Finch. 
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Q.  At  that  time  the  effort  was  to  squeeze  yon  up  to  the  point  of  getting  something 
criminal  against  Keyes  and  myself  f — A.  I  can't  exactly  make  up  my  mind  what  that 
meeting  was  for. 

?.  Did  they  not  put  any  questions  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  your  presence  for  you  to  assent 
-A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  recollect  that  Dixon  sent  his  hoy  out  while  you  were  up  there  with 
him  at  one  time  to  nnd  General  Hamilton  and  get  you  and  Hamilton  face  to  face  f — A. 
I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  done  it,  hnt  I  do  not  think  I  knew  it.  I  know  I  told  him 
that  that  was  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  no  misunderstanding,  hut  wanted  that  we 
should  be  got  right  together. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Finch  say  about  it  at  that  interview  f— A.  He  said  he  did  not  care 
about  Carpenter  or  Keyes,  that  he  had  no  axes  to  grind  for  or  against  them,  that  he 
did  not  care  whether  they  were  prosecuted  or  not ;  all  that  he  cared  for  was  his  olient. 
He  said  they  had  got  up  different  statements,  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  I  had 
gone  back  on  my  statement  or  not. 

Q.  He  was  retained  then  to  defend  your  immunity  f — A.  He  claimed  to  them  that 
he  did  not  care  anything  about  it,  that  he  would  just  as  soon  they  would  not  give 
immunity  as  that  they  would,  that  he  had  no  interest  in  it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  H.  T.  Town,  of  Ripon  f— A.  I  know  him  by  reputation  very  well.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  the  city  now  or  not. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  he  was  postmaster  at  Ripon  T — A.  I  recollect  him  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dana  C.  Lamb  T — A.  I.  know  him  pretty  well  by  reputation,  but 
not  well  enough  to  pick  him  out  in  a  crowd.  Mr.  Coleman  introduced  him  to  me,  I 
think,  at  one  interview. 

Q.  Is  that  the  gentleman  sitting  there,  (pointing  to  Mr.  Lamb.)— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  passing  from  this  matter  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  know  the  fact  (or 
did  yon  hear  of  it  in  that  interview)  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  greatly  outraged  against 
Keyes,  who  had  circulated  a  petition  and  had  got  the  republican  members  of  the  legis- 
lature to  sign  it,  asking  his  removal  as  United  States  marshal  f — A.  I  think  I  learned 
that  before  I  left  Canada,  but  I  do  not  think  I  learned  it  from  Mr.  Hamilton ;  I  think 
I  learned  the  particulars  from  Keyes. 

Q.  Hamilton  may  have  fspoken  of  it.  In  your  [intercourse  with  Mr.  Hamilton  what 
was  his  animus  toward  Mr.  Keyes  f 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  in  Canada  f 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  or  after  you  were  over  in  Milwaukee  f— A.  As  I  told  you  he 
has  all  the  time  disclaimed  having  any. 

Q.  The  question  is  after  all,  Did  he  or  did  he  not? — A.  I  remember  speaking  to  him 
at  some  time.  I  cannot  locate  it  now,  but  I  spoke  to  him  at  Madison  about  this  mat- 
ter.  It  must  have  been  after  my  coming  back  to  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  some  time  ago  that  growing  out  of  political  matters  Mr.  Keyes 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  had  had  a  knockdown T — A.  I  knew  that  General  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Keyes  had  bad  feeling,  or  I  supposed  so,  and  I  suppose  so  still. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  remember  Mr.  Dana  C.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Town,  of  Ripon,  coming  up  to 
me  while  you  and  I  were  sitting  there,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Coleman,  and  informing  me 
that  I  could  have  eight  democratic  votes  for  $1,500  and  that  I  told  them  to  stop  the 
matter  right  there :  that  I  would  not  pay  one  shilling  to  be  Senator  of  the  United 
States ;  that  I  would  not  allow  any  friend  to  pay  a  shilling,  and  that  if  I  found  sub- 
sequent to  the  election  that  I  had  been  elected  in  that  way,  I  would  publish  the  affair 
to  the  world  and  would  not  take  my  seat? — A.  There  was  talk  of  that  kind  while  we 
were  there. 

Q.  Yon  remember  it,  do  you  t— A.  Yes ;  I  remember  conversation  to  that  effect,  bnt 
I  cannot  remember  about  Mr.  Lamb;  I  recollect  Mr.  Coleman  very  well.  There  were 
two  occasions  when  there  was  talk  there  about  getting  men  for  money.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  locate  them  nor  the  men  who  talked  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  night  before  the  eleotion  f — A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  up  in  the  Park  Hotel  where  my  rooms  were  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  late  at  night  and  before  we  heard  of  the  conspiracy 
between  the  democrats  and  the  bolters,  a  proposition  was  sent  over  to  us  that  we 
should  have  six  democratic  votes  for  $3,000,  and  need  not  pay  anything  until  July  when 
the  excitement  wonld  be  all  over,  and  that  they  would  trust  my  word  for  it ;  did  you 
not  hear  that  proposition  made  f — A.  It  seems  to  me  I  did. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  know  yon  did. 

The  Witness.  When  I  am  called  suddenly  to  a  thing  of  that  kind  my  memory  is  not 
fint  rate. 

.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Angus  Smith  and  Mr.  Sanderson.— A.  I  know  them  very  well. 
.  Were  they  not  there  each  evening  T— A.  They  were  there  all  the  time. 
Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  that  proposition  was  sent  over  as  a  proposition  which 
meant  business  f— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  do  have  some  recollection  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  I  say  to  that  proposition  f — A.  I  know  that  on  all  ocoasions  whenever 
anything  was  sold  about  buying  votes  yon  would  not^hear  of  it   I  can  say  that  better 
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than  I  can  remember  the  particular  occasions ;  bat  I  remember  that  there  were  two 
occasions,  and  this  very  likely  was  one  of  them . 

Q.  I  had  recommended  you  to  be  the  supervisor  in  Louisiana  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  recommended  you  to  be  appointed  an  agent  in  this  business  in  Wisconsin  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Our  relations  had  always  been  very  friendly,  had  they  not  f — A.  Very. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  anybody  who  would  know  anything  more  about  my  se- 
cret purposes  as  to  that  campaign  than  you  f — A.  I  don't  believe  there  was. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  me  say  a  word  or  saw  me  do  anything  that  indi- 
cated that  I  would  consent  to  be  elected  by  the  bribe  of  a  single  vote  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
can  say  that  without  hesitation.   Before  I  leave  the  subject,  1  desire  to  make  one  ex- 

Slanation.  I  stated  to  you  what  I  thought  Mr.  Hamilton's  feelings  were  to  you  and  to 
Ir.  Keyes.  I  do  not  wish  to  correct  what  I  have  said  at  all ;  that  was  my  judgment 
of  his  feelings  toward  you  and  Mr.  Keyes  and  of  this  feelings  toward  you  still;  but  I 
wish  to  add  that  from  my  conversation  with  him  since  my  return  I  would  not  under- 
stand that  he  had  anything  against  either  of  you. 


After  recess. 

Sylvester  J.  Conklin  recalled. 

The  Witness.  There  are  one  or  two  explanations  which  I  would  like  to  make  now, 
because  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  answer  the  questions  as  I  wanted  to.  I  was  asked  if  I 
had  stated  to  parties  since  I  went  to  Canada,  or  while  there,  that  I  was  there  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Keyes.  I  wish  to  say  on  that  subject  that  repeatedly  since 
I  went  to  Canada  parties  who  have  come  over  there  have  told  me  what  they  saw  in 
the  newspapers  intimating  that  I  was  there  for  such  a  purpose ;  I  can  call  to  mind  one  or 
two  instances  as  to  which,  if  I  did  not  deny  it,  perhaps  I  should  be  considered  on  some 
accounts  as  admitting  it.  Persons  might  say  that  I  said  so.  On  some  occasions  I  did 
perhaps  make  some  remark  in  reply,  but  not  in  my  judgment  to  the  extent  implied 
in  the  question  pnt  to  me.  I  remember  that  iu  one  instance  William  Welsh,  of  Mad- 
ison, was  saying  something  of  that  kind ;  that  he  thought  I  was  there  for  that  pur- 
pose. Before  we  got  through  with  the  conversation  I  think  I  admitted  to  him  that  I 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  campaign,  and  how  it  was  conducted  that  fall,  but  I  did 


dropped  now  and  then,  situated  as  I  was  at  a  public  hotel  for  months,  and  having 
these  things  frequently,  by  newspaper  reports,  called  to  my  attention. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Let  me  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  were  there  to  protect  me  T — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  to  protect  Mr.  Keyes  f— A.  Not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  improper  sense  of  the  word  ?  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  were  there  because  yon  knew  facts  that  would  fix  criminality  upon  Mr. 
Keyes  f — A.  Nothing  to  fix  criminality  on  you  or  Mr.  Keyes.  I  want  to  do  justice 
to  the  worst  enemy  I  have  in  the  world. 

Q.  Who  is  hef— A.  Mr.  Burpee.  With  regard  to  my  testimony  as  to  him,  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  distillers  is  that  when  they  are  trying 
to  deal  with  a  party  they  will  uniformly  claim  that  they  have  "owned"  everybody 
with  whom  they  have  had  dealings.  Iu  other  words,  I  do  not  consider  it  evident  at 
all  that  they  had  bought  Mr.  Burpee  because  Nunnemacher  said  so.  There  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  matter  that  did  look  as  though  it  was  so,  and  I  was 
given  some  reason  to  believe  it  was  so;  but  as  far  as  distillers'  statements  of  such  a 
fact  is  concerned,  I  would  not  take  any  stock  in  them,  because  I  think  they  would 
uniformly  make  such  statements.  He  also  spoke  of  other  parties  he  had  purchased  as 
paid  ones,  whom  he  "  owned,"  and  had  " fixed''  theretofore.  I  state  truthfully,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Burpee  is  probably  the  worst  enemy  I  have  in  the  world ;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  do  him  any  injustice.  I  wish  to  say,  in  relation  to  that  letter  which  I  read  here  from 
myself  to  Mr.  MoKinney,  that  that  letter  may  convey  impressions  which  are  not  true. 

O.  Which  letter  is  that  T— A.  The  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  MoKinney,  and  in 
which  I  stated  to  him  that  I  was  in  Canada,  and  that  I  was  not  going  to  Caniatota, 
New  York,  and  which  I  wrote  to  him  apparently  as  a  friend — one  whom  I  might  con- 
sider friendly  to  me  outside  of  his  official  duties.  That  letter  was  written  as  it  might 
be  by  any  man  situated  as  I  was.  I  did  not  consider  him  my  friend,  but  at  that  tune 
my  enemy ;  one  who  would  do  me  harm  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
know  but  that  I  should  return.  I  did  not  know  but  that  if  they  found  an  indictment 
against  me  I  should  go  to  trial,  and  I  wrote  that  letter  in  order  that  he  might  not 


Washington,  June  28, 1876. 
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have  the  idea  that  I  was  at  that  time  in  Canada  with  any  intention  to  stay,  and 
so  thait  if  I  should  return  he  might  suppose  I  had  gone  over  there  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  keeping  away  through  these  trials.  I  had  told  him  the  day  I  left  Milwau- 
kee, and  gave  bonds,  that  I  was  going  to  keep  away  from  those  trials  and  from  Mil- 
waukee, but  that  I  should  be  back  whenever  called  for.  Of  that  letter  I  sent  a 
copy  to  Mr.  Moke,  explaining  to  him  my  object  and  asking  him  to  explain  to  a  friend 
of  mine  whom  I  mentioned.  I  have  also  been  asked  in  relation  to  putting  that  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  wish  to  amend  or  correct  my  evidence  as  to  that, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  how  it  got  to  the 
newspapers,  but  I  will  state  this :  that  I  never  read  that  statement  in  full  to  any  one 
except  Mr.  Miller,  the  revenue-agent  who  was  there  officially  connected  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney  at  that  time,  and  who  had  a  right  to  see  it.  I  read  extracts  from  it,  as  I  have 
stated;  but  it  has  always  been  to  personal  friends  or  in  a  confidential  manner.  No 
copy  or  memorandum  of  it  has  ever  gone  out  through  me.  I  wish  also  to  explain  my 
conversation  with  Mr.  Coleman,  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  have  a  distinct  recollection 
at  all  of  referring  in  that  conversation  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Key  as.  I  know  it  was  my 
purpose  not  to  refer  to  it  for  anybody  to  give  any  opinions  about  it.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  I  did  not  give  any  opinion  in 
relation  to  them.  Whenever  I  did  give  an  opinion  it  was  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  statement  of  mine  (which  they  were  alluding  to)  that  would  in  my  judgment 
criminate  Mr.  Keyes  or  Mr.  Carpenter.  If  I  made  any  statement,  (which,  however,  I 
do  not  remember,)  that  was  the  language  of  it ;  it  was  my  distinct  purpose  not  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  to  Mr.  Coleman  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  As  to  Mr.  Munn,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  remember  distinctly  that  conversation  as  fully  as  the  question  was 
put  to  me.  I  have  said  that  if  I  stated  anything  to  them  I  am  sure  that  I  told  them 
this,  that  I  had  said  in  Chicago  that  in  my  judgment  Mr.  Munn  would  not  be  con- 
victed. The  reason  I  gave  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  those 
transactions  there,  (the  receiving  of  money,  &c.)  except  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rheems, 
of  whom  it  had  been  proved  by  some  seven  or  eight  members  of  the  grand  jury  there- 
tofore and  the  ex-district  attorney  that  he  had  stated  on  oath  that  he  had  never  had 
any  knowledge  of  "  crooked"  business  and  had  never  paid  money  to  anybody.  I  said 
that  under  such  cionmstances,  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I  should  blot  his  testimony  all  out 
and  not  consider  it,  although  he  might  perhaps  have  told  the  whole  trnth.  I  said 
further  that  a  man  who  would  accept  immunity  for  himself  upon  the  condition  that 
he  ahould  convict  somebody,  or  that  otherwise  he  should  he  tried  himself,  was  un- 
worthy of  belief  and  that  I  would  not  credit  any  such  testimony  as  that.  In  relation 
to  my  own  testimony,  1  stated  that  I  gave  no  testimony  there  of  any  importance;  that 
what  they  wanted  to  prove  by  me  was  held  by  the  judge  to  be  improper;  and  that  in 
my  judgment,  as  a  lawyer,  the  ruling  of  t  he  court  was  good.  The  question  was  raised 
there  upon  my  testimony,  and  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  it  was  ruled  out,  and 
in  my  opinion  properly  ruled  out. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Let  me  inqnire  if  you  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Lamb  that  if  you  were 
a  juryman  you  would  not  convict  auy  man  upon  the  testimony  given  by  men  situated 
as  you  and  Rheems  wore  t 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  told  them  that  because  I  did  not  consider 
my  situation  the  same  as  Rheems's. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  want  any  reason. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  reason  why  I  should  not  have 
said  so. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  did  not  call  for  your  reason,  but  whether  you  did  or  did  not  say  so. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  occupy  the  position  of  either  of  the  parties. 

Q.  You  do  not  tell  us  why  you  said  so,  if  yon  did,  nor  why  you  did  not  say  so,  if  you 
did  not,  bnt  you  give  us  reason  why  you  argue  yourself  into  the  conclusion  that  yon 
could  not  have  said  so. — A.  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  if  they  say  I  did  say  so,  because 
I  think  I  know  what  I  said  on  that  point,  if  I  said  anything. 


Washington,  June  26, 1*76. 

J.  E.  Fitzgerald  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  You  were  recommended  for  appointment  as  what  by  mc  f— Answer.  As 
internal-revenue  ganger. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  introduced  to  mo  f — A.  H.  L.  Page. 

Q.  Ho  was  then  interested  in  the  "  Brodhead  "  bank,  as  it  was  called  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  brought  you  to  me  and  gave  you  a  very  full  and  handsome  recommendation, 
did  he  not f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  asked  me  to  see  to  having  yon  appointed  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  philosopher  and  moralist  in  Milwaukee  by  the  name  of  J.  B.  Shaw  T 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  principal  business  T — A.  I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  himf— A.  I  have  known  him  four  or  five  years,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  do  anything  f — A.  I  thiuk  at  one  time  he  or  his  brother 
was  in  the  Bait-business. 

Q.  That  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Salt  Shaw,"  did  it  not  t— A.  I  believe  it  did. 
•He  iB  pretty  salty,  anyway. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  connection  he  has  had  with  this  investigation  f  Was  he  not 
tiown  here  for  some  days  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  it  f— A.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  T— A.  He  told  me,  or  led  me  to  believe,  the  other  day 
that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  that  the  committee  wanted  me  last  Saturday, 
and  that  if  I  did  not  get  round  here  and  attend  to  my  " business"  they  would  cut  off 
my  pay.   I  hope  they  won't  do  that. 

■*  Q.  Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Shaw's  levying  or  collecting  from  the  reveuue-officera  money 

il_  :  »u  1.  't  i  cm  9      »     T  I..  1  .  _*  »v- 


Ludington  headquarters  Mr.  Shaw  figured  around  pretty  prominently,  and  whenever 
any  of  our  third- ward  "  beats"  came  to  him  for  any  money  he  always  sent  them  to  me. 
I  inferred  from  that  that  he  thought  I  was  the  whisky  nog  and  could  afford  to  pay 
out. 

Q.  Another  inference  from  that  would  be  that  he  meant  to  share  as  far  as  he  could  T — 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  recently  with  Mr.  Hamilton  with  regard  to  this 
investigation  and  with  regard  to  coming  down  here  as  a  witness  f — A.  I  don't  know 
that  there  was  anything  said  about  my  coming  here  as  a  witness  in  any  interview  I 
had  with  him ;  but  the  question  of  this  investigation  and  the  subject  of  it  were  dis- 
cussed more  or  less. 

Q.  Give  the  conversation. — A.  The  conversation  that  I  now  recall  was  as  to  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Ludington  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  marshal. 

Q.  It  related  to  that,  you  say  f— A.  It  related  to  that.  I  think  he  said  in  that  con- 
versation that  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Ludington  bad  circulated  a  petition  in  the  legisla- 
ture asking  for  his  removal ;  and  I  inferred  from  his  conduct  and  conversation,  which 
I  cannot  now  remember,  that  he  felt  pretty  bitterly  toward  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Luding- 
ton. 

Q.  For  having  gotten  up  that  petition  for  his  removal  from  the  office  of  United  States 
marshal  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  conversation  you  had  with  him  about  it?— A.  That  is  the  only 
conversation  that  I  can  recall  now.  I  have  got  the  impression  pretty  strongly  fixed  in 
my  mind  from  other  conversations,  more  words  now  and  again,  that  thore  was  a  good 
deal  of  enmity. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Brodhead  on  the  same  subject  f  If  so, 
state  how  it  was  brought  about  and  what  it  was. — A.  I  had  one  conversation  with  Mr. 
Brodhead.  I  met  John  Orton  on  the  street,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Brodhead.  I  told  him  no.  At  that  time  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Brodhead.   He  said  he  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  you  and  would  like  to  see  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Ortou's  personal  feelings  are  toward  me  f — A.  I  think  they 
are  bad. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  very  bitter  f — A.  I  think  they  are  pretty  bad.  Anything  that 
he  takes  is  bitter. 
Q.  He  does  not  take  anything  mildly  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  (to  make  a  long  story  short,)  that  in  the  canvass  of  1874  he 
was  very  bitterly  my  enemy  and  was  sustaining  the  bolters  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  been  my  enemy  ever  since  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  he  is ;  and  I  think  he  will 
bo  mine  after  this. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  He  took  me  over  to  the  First  National  Bank :  Mr.  Brodhead  was  out 
I  waited  a  few  moments,  and  said  I  would  come  in  the  next  day.  They  said  his  office 
hours  were  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  I  went  around  there  about  eleven  o'clock, 
but  Mr.  Brodhead  was  still  out.  I  think  the  next  day  I  saw  him.  Mr.  Weissert  and 
myself  went  to  the  bank,  and  he  introduced  the  subject  of  whisky  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  politics.   He  did  not  say  anything  that  was  very  remarkable  about  it.  I 

indeed  from  his  manner  that  ho  intended  to  let  me  do  the  bulk  of  the  talking ;  so  that 
lb  [might]  catch  what  he  could. 

Q.  He  thought  he  would  act  the  father  confessor  T — A.  I  had  confessed  a  good  deal 
in  other  places  and  got  pretty  tired  of  it.  and  did  not  say  very  much  there ;  but  shortly 
after  that  I  was  subpoenaed  to  come  to  Washington. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  conversation  yon  had  with  Mr.  Brodhead  T— A.  I  think  bo. 
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Q.  I  have  not  read  your  examination,  but  I  hear  von  have  testified  in  regard  to  rais- 
ing some  money  and  paying  it  over  to  Mr.  Paine ;  did  you  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Paine,  so  far  as  yon  understood  it  at  that  time,  had  charge 
in  Milwaukee  of  my  campaign  for  the  Senatorship  f — A.  Yes,  he  was  the  central  figure 
in  that  sort  of  business. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  some  money  from  the  Government  officers  for  campaign  purposes 
that  fall  T— A.  I  did,  from  two  of  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it  T — A.  Henry  C.  Paine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  except  Mr.  Paine  having  any  management  of  funds 
raised  for  that  purpose  in  my  interest? — A.  I  think,  as  I  testified  here  the  other  day, 
that  there  was  another  fond  raised  in  your  interest. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  before  the  November  election  f — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  I  say  the  campaign  of  1874, 1  mean  the  general  State  campaign  for  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  Did  you  hear  or  know  of  any  other  men  collecting  or 
disbursing  any  money  in  that  campaign  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature except  Mr.  Paine  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  T — A.  Mr.  Weissert  collected  some  from  the  officers,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  he  not  nay  it  to  Mr.  Paine  T — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Mr.  Paine,  then,  had  charge  of  the  thing,  received  the  funds  that  were  raised,  and 
disbursed  them  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understood  that  what  Mr.  Weissert  raised  was  paid  over  to  Mr.  Paine  just  as 
what  you  had  raised  was  paid  over  to  Mr.  Paine  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Milwaukee  T— A.  I  lived  there  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  pretty  active  boy  ronnd  town  t— A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  You  know  the  people  there  pretty  well  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reputation  of  the  Nunnemaohers,  and  of  Wirth,  and  that  class 
of  men  that  are  now  denominated  the  "  whisky-ring,"  among  the  business  men  of  Mil- 
waukee in  the  fall  of  1874,  during*  that  campaign  T— A.  It  seemed  to  be  good. 

Mr.  Cats,'  (to  Mr.  Carpenter.)  Do  you  mean  for  truth  and  veracity  f 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  ;  I  mean  their  general  business  standing  and  as  gentlemen. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  way  I  take  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Nnnnemacber  was  a  man  of  wealth  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Wirth  was  also  a  man  of  wealth  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  stood  as  well  as  the  other  wealthy  business-men  of  Milwaukee  T — A. 
They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Rindskopf  had  been  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  internal-revenue  laws 
before  that  time,  had  he  not  T — A.  Sam  had. 

Q.  He  was  nominated  by  the  democratic  convention  as  a  member  of  Congress,  was 
he  not  f— A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Samuel  Rindskopf  during  that  fall,  notwithstanding  that  prosecu- 
tion, stand  well  among  the  business-men  of  that  city ;  I  speak  now  as  to  the  general 
sentiment  ?— A.  He  certainly  did. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  prosecution,  did  not  the  people  generally  believe  that  he  had 
had  injustice  done  him  f — A.  I  think  they  did.  Sam  had  lost  no  prestige  by  that  pros- 
ecution at  that  time. 

Q.  And  he  was  received  in  society ;  that  is,  where  men  congregated,  just  like  any 
other  gentleman  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  cordially  as  any  other  gentleman  f— A.  He  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  And  so  of  Nnnnemacher,  and  Wirth,  and  all  those  men  called  the  whisky-ring  f — 
A.  Yes ;  they  could  go  anywhere. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  money  which  you  raised,  how  did  yon  happen  to  raise  it  T — A. 
The  third  ward,  in  which  I  lived,  is  a  pretty  bad  territory  to  absorb  funds  during  a 
campaign.  They  all  like  to  get  some  of  the  funds,  and  if  everybody  is  going  to  get  some- 
thing, somebody  mast  give  something.  1  understood  that  very  well ;  and  I  met  two 
young  fellows  who  were  residents  of  that  ward,  and  stated  to  them  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  give  a  little  toward  the  third-ward  fund.  I  told  them  I  would 
give  $75  if  they  would  give  $50  apiece,  and  that  I  would  hand  it  to  Mr.  Paine  to  be 
used  for  that  ward  in  which  we  lived.  They  each  gave  $50.  I  put  $75  with  it,  and 
handed  the  whole  amount  to  Mr.  Paine. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Paine  previous  to  that  time  made  a  request  of  yon  on  the  subject  f — A. 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  it  as  your  own  voluntary  act  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  wanted  Mr.  Kershaw  elected  f— A.  I  wanted  Mr.  Kershaw  elected. 
Q.  Mr.  Kershaw  was  a  young  Irish  lawyer  in  the  third  ward  T— A.  Yes,  and  he  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Carpenter. 
Q.  And  he  did  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  me  to  raise  any  money  from  any  human  being  for 
any  purpose  whatever  t— A.  No. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  distiller  or  rectifier  ever  paying  or  contributing  one  cent  to 
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my  individual  benefit  f — A.  I  never  know  of  a  distiller  that  knew  you  personally  until 
after  the  raid. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  after  the  raid  they  were  all  introduced  to  me,  and  that 
before  the  raid  they  were  strangers  to  me,  except  Sam  Rindskopf  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sam  had  heen  a  politician  for  years  in  Milwaukee,  had  he  not,  and  did  not  every- 
body know  him  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  all  the  other  distillers,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  strangers  to  me  at  the  time 
of  the  raid  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Paine  ever  intimate  to  you  that  it  would  be  well  for  you,  and  for  the 
other  officers  there,  to  raise  some  money  to  he  put  into  that  campaign  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  intimation  made  to  you,  or  to  any  of  the  Government  officers, 
so  far  as  you  know,  that  it  was  important  for  them,  or  that  they  had  better  do  it  to 
Bave  themselves  or  to  keep  themselves  in  office,  or  anything  of  that  kind  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  word  "  assessment "  is  very  common  nowadays ;  do  you  know  anything  about 
assessments  having  heeu  made  upon  any  public  officer  or  anybody  else  for  that  cam- 
paign t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  contributed  was  contributed  voluntarily,  as  each  man  chose  to  do  so!— 
A.  It  seemed  so  to  me. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  office  T — A.  I  was  in  the  office  nearly  six  years. 

Q.  You  never  saw  me  in  a  distillery,  nor  in  a  rectifying-houBe,  nor  in  the  office  of 
any  one  of  these  men  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them  in  my  office  ?— A.  Not  until  after  the  raid. 

Q.  I  mean  after  the  seizure  of  1875  f — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Paine: 

Q.  Did  I  say  a  word  to  you,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  repai  d  to  paying  a  single 
cent  of  money  for  campaign  purposes  or  any  other  purpose  until  the  time  you  brought 
me  the  money  f — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  This  was  apparently  a  spontaneous  movement  to  raise  money  to  use  in  that  elec- 
tion ;  nobody  seems  to  have  made  any  suggestion  about  it,  but  everybody  came  and 
helped,  so  that  you  got  $800  and  paid  it  to  Mr.  Paine  f— A.  Mr.  Weissert  got  it. 

Q.  You  paid  him  quite  a  sum  of  money? — A.  I  paid  him  some  money. 

Q.  These  were  all  voluntary  payments,  were  they  f — A.  They  certainly  were.  These 
assessments  that  I  have  referred  to  here  were  the  assessments  by  the  officers ;  not  prop- 
erly "  assessments/'  but  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  officers. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Paine  never  suggested  to  you  collecting  any  money  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  Mr.  Carpenter  f — A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Nor  anybody  "else  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  anybody,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  paymeut  of  any  money, 
or  suggest  that  they  nad  better  pay  ltf — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  whisky-men  and  officers 
paid  money,  and  that  so  large  an  amount  of  money  was  raised  t  Is  it  your  idea  that 
that  was  a  simple  spontaneous  movement,  that  each  person  thought  he  had  better  pay 
something,  and  about  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  man  in  order  to  raise  a  fund'? 
Have  you  no  idea  that  there  was  any  head  to  the  management  of  it  T  You  surely  do 
not  wish  us  to  understand  that  all  of  these  payments  were  made  without  any  sugges- 
tion from  anybody  else  f — A.  The  remarkable  fact  to  you  is,  that  we  all  agreed  about 
the  same  time  to  pay  some  money.  That  is  eminently  fit  and  proper,  because  a  cam- 
paign only  comes  at  a  certain  time.   We  were  all  officers  there  and  we  all  liked  Matt. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  all?" — A.  I  mean  the  officers  and  all  the  people  of  Mil- 
waukee, except  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  BrodLead,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

Q.  You  were  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carpenter  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  all  these  other  contributors  were  t— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they 
were  all  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  take  occasion  to  ask  them  to  contribute,  or  speak  to  them  in  regard  to 
their  contributions  t — A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  except  in  regard  to  this  contribution  that 
I  collected  myself. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  "  all  of  us  liked  Matt.? "  Whom  do  you  mean  be- 
sides yourself  f — A.  I  mean  all  the  officers  in  the  service  and  the  people  of  Milwaukee. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  did,  if  you  never  talked  with  them  about  it  T — A.  I 
did  talk  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  those  persons  that  yon  say  expressed  a  friendship  for 
"  Matt."  with  regard  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  election  and  their  contributions  of  funds  to 
aid  in  the  election  f — A.  I  do  not  think  "Matt."  did  do  anything  of  that  kind.  I  dou't 
think  those  two  subjects  were  treated  together  generally. 

Q.  Were  they  treated  together  especially  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  ever  talked 
to  those  persons  with  reference  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  their  assessments  at  any  timet— 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Then  what  do  yon  mean  by  saying  that  you  do  not  think  it  was  generally  talked 
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of  iii  that  way  f — A.  You  asked  me  a  question  in  relation  to  those  which  embodied 
two  propositions. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  yon  ever  talked  with  those  persons  that  you  say  paid  money  and 
expressed  their  friendship  for  "Matt."  with  regard  to  their  contributing  money ;  did 

Sou  ever  discuss  with  them  these  two  subjects  at  the  same  time  f — A.  I  was  not  in  the 
abit  of  discussing  these  two  subjects  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  I  asked  you  tint  if  you  had  ever  talked  with  those  persons  with  reference  to 
their  friendship  for  "  Matt."  and  their  payment  of  money  at  the  same  time,  and  you 
said  "not  generally."  Then  I  asked  you  if  you  did  so  especially,  and  you  answered 
that  you  never  did.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  answers  T— A.  Those  two  subjects 
would  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  same  time  occasionally,  certainly.. 

Q.  Whom  with  T— A.  The  officer*. 

Q.  Name  them.— A.  Mr.  Weissert  and  others. 

Q.  You  talked  with  him  of  his  paying  money  and  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Carpenter  f — 
A.  When  Mr.  Weissert  came  to  me  for  this  money  the  subject  was  discussed. 

Q.  You  mean  while  this  money  was  being  paid  ? — A.  It  was  understood  that  it  was 
being  paid  for  campaign  purposes. 

Q.  General  campaign  purposes  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  assessed  specially  for  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  that  you  and  he  spoke  about  your  friendship  for  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter f — A.  We  may  have  spoken  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not  T— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  speak  in  regard  to  their  friendship  for  Mr.  Carpenter  or  as  an 
excuse  for  paying  money  ? — A.  1  never  gave  any  excuse  for  paying  money. 
_  Q.  But  you  said  a  moment  ago  as  a  reason  why  this  money  was  paid  that  you  all 
liked  "Matt."  and  that  you  talked  about  that,  and  gave  a  reason  why  this  money  was 
paid  over. — A.  We  paid  the  money  to  conduct  the  campaign. 

Q.  I  know  that ;  but  with  whom  did  you  talk  about  the  payment  of  money  and  their 
friendship  for  Mr.  Carpenter  as  a  reason  why  the  money  should  be  paidt  You  said  a 
little  while  ago  that  they  did  pay  it  for  that  reason. — A.  We  talked  it  among  our- 
selves. 

Q.  Who  are  "  ourselves  T" — A.  Mr.  Weissert  and  myself. 

Q.  That  the  reason  why  he  was  paying  the  money  was  that  he  was  friendly  to  Mr. 
Carpenter?— A.  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  I  have  talked  with  my  brother  officers, 
Mr.  Weissert  and  Moeler. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Weissert  T— A.  I  said  we  wanted  to  elect  Matt,  of  course. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Weissert  say  about  it  f— A.  He  said  "ditto." 

Q.  He  said  he  also  wanted  to  elect  Matt.?— A.  Yes.   It  was  a  clear  case. 

Q.  The  money  was  being  contributed  for  Mr.  Carpenter? — A.  This  money  was  to  be 
contributed  to  elect  assemblymen  in  Wilwaukee  who  would  vote  for  Mr .  Carpenter. 

Q.  The  prime  object  was  to  elect  Mr.  Carpenter  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Whenever  these  assessments  were  made,  it  was  with  the  intention  and  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  assist  in  Mr.  Carpenters  election? — A.  That  was  the  election  of 
which  Mr.  Carpenter's  election  would  be  the  result. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  the  prime  object  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Carpenter  as  a 
reason  for  these  contributions  ? — A.  That  was  what  we  intended  to  do ;  and  I  am  sorry 
that  we  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  And  for  that  purpose  you  contributed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Kershaw  ? — A.  For 
that  purpose. 

Q.  You  say  that  nobody  suggested  this  to  you ;  that  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Paine  nor 
Mr.  Carpenter  did.   Did  anybody  else  ? — A.  Nobody  did. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Paine  had  charge  of  the  campaign  for  Mr.  Carpenter's  election? 
— A.  He  was  the  central  figure  in  the  campaign  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  When  you  paid  the  money  to  Mr.  Paine  did  he  express  surprise  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 
I  explained  what  it  was  for. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  Has  not  that  always  been  done  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Has  it  always  been  done  with  that  class  of  people  ? — A.  Yes.  I  paid  money  for 
political  purposes  before  I  became  identified  with  the  whisky-ring. 
_  Q.  Had  it  not  been  the  general  impression  among  the  whisky-men  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinual violation  of  law  themselves,  and  all  the  revenue  officers  who  received  money 
from  those  distillers  as  hush-money,  that  it  would  be  better  for  that  class  of  men  that 
Mr.  Carpenter  should  be  elected  than  anybody  else  ? — A.  I  must  say  that  we  did  not 
want  any  changes. 

Q.  You  thought  changes  dangerous,  did  you  ?— A.  We  thought  that  even  the  falling  of 
a  chimney  might  hurt  us  as  a  ring,  and  did  not  wish  any  changes  particularly. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr.  Brodbead  in  the  interview 
which  you  have  testified  you  had  with  him  ?— A.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  that  con- 
versation I  mentioned  the  payment  of  this  money  to  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Weissert,  and 
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at  the  same  interview  mentioned  the  payment  of  this  $800  to  Mr.  Paine.  That,  I  think, 
was  the  substance  of  the  conversation.  He  probably  referred  to  the  senatorial  fight 
in  Madison  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  language  T— A.  I  remember  this  much  of  it :  "I  think  that 
the  Carpenter  support  in  Madison  underrate  the  strength  of  the  bolters,  so  much  so, 
that  their  weakness  proved  to  be  their  strength." 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Brodhead  T — A.  He  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  resided  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  Longer  than  I  have. 

Q.  Is  he  a  respected  citizen,  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  should  think  he  was  a  respected  cit- 
izen ;  certainly  he  is. 

Q.  To  what  party  does  he  belong? — A.  The  republican  party,  I  guess,  in  a  modified 
form. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  he  not  sign  the  call  of  John  Gary  to  run  for  the  legislature  against  John 
Scott  f— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Has  not  all  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Carpenter  in  Milwaukee  arisen  out  of  and  been 
confined  to  the  republican  party  f — A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  To  what  party  do  you  attribute  this  opposition  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  the  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination  that  have  arisen  from  that  opposition  f — A.  To  both  parties 
really. 

Q.  Mr.  Carpenter  mentioned  yesterday  a  "  conspiracy"  in  which,  he  said,  Asahel 
Finch,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  some  others  were  engaged ;  are  those  par- 
ties republicans  or  democrats  T — A.  That  question  is  a  "teazer."  I  have  said  before 
that  as  far  as  Mr.  Brodhead  was  concerned,  he  was  a  republican  in  a  "  modified"  form. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean ;  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  stealing  or  having  rogues  in 
office  f— A.  By  a  republican  in  a  modified  form,  I  mean  a  man  who  will  vote  for  a 
republican  sometimes  and  sometimes  for  a  democrat.  The  bolters  in  Madison  who 
combined  with  the  democrats  to  beat  Matt.  Carpenter  are  republicans  in  a  modified 
form. 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  republican  who  will  not  support  every  nominee  of  his  own 
party  is  a  republican  in  a  modified  form  f — A.  I  think  a  man  who  bolts  his  own  party 
and  votes  with  democrats  deserves  even  a  worse  name  than  "republican  in  a  modified 
form."   I  think  I  put  that  rather  too  nice. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  scheme  (if  it  be  a  scheme  to  injure  Mr.  Carpenter)  having  its 
origination  in  the  republican  party? — A.  I  could  not  say  where  it  did  originate  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  arose  out  of  the  contest  for  the  Senatorship  in  Milwaukee  I— 
A.  There  was  some  opposition  shown  by  some  of  these  parties  before  the  senatorial 
contest. 

Q.  Opposition  to  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  the  democrats  were  opposed  to  his  election  T — A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
Keyes,  if  it  be  a  prosecution,  originated  in  the  republican  party,  and  whether  it  is  car- 
ried on  by  republicans  or  by  democrats  T — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  democrats  in  Milwaukee  or  elsewhere  are  interested  in,  or  are  far- 
thering, or  countenancing,  or  assisting  in  this  prosecution.— A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
of  any. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Shaw  that  Mr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  T   Is  he  a  democrat  or  a  re- 

Sublican  T— A.  I  don't  really  know  whether  he  is  a  republican  or  a  democrat.  I  think 
e  favored  the  election  of  Mr.  Ludington. 

Q.  Sam  Rindskopf,  you  say,  stood  well  in  Milwaukee  during  his  campaign  or  after 
he  was  nominated  for  Congress  T— A.  He  seems  to  have. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  his  reputation  was  good  after  these  whisky-frauds  had 
been  discovered  f   Is  that  the  point  T 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  not  the  point.  There  was  one  suit  brought  against  him, 
and  the  sentiment  of  Milwaukee  was  that  he  suffered  an  outrage  in  that  suit. 

Q.  The  people  of  Milwaukee  wished  his  success  in  that  suit  T — A.  That  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  substantially  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Carpenter? — A.  No;  I 
said  substantially  that  he,  as  a  business-man,  stood  as  well  after  that  trial  in  Madison 
as  before,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  Rindskopf  withdraw  from  the  campaign  by  the  action  of  the  democrats  them- 
selves?— A.  He  withdrew. 

Q.  Was  he  not  compelled  to  withdraw  wholly  on  account  of  the  developments  in  the 
whisky  matters?— A.  I  think  that  after  that  had  been  generally  aired,  the  democrats 
thought  that  they  could  hardly  carry  Sam. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  believed  the  load  too  heavy  ?— A.  I  think  there  was  a  little 
doubt  about  it.  Sam  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  would  not  make  a  good  Congressman, 
and  a  great  many  people  thought  that  way. 

Q.  You  had  very  little  to  say  about  his  running,  one  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  would  not  have  supported  him  in  any  event t— A.  No;  I  am  not  "a  modified 
republican." 

Q.  Then  it  was  wholly  the  action  of  the  democratic  party  in  taking  him  off  the 
course  after  those  developments  that  resulted  in  his  withdrawal ?— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  Rindskopf  finally  withdrew  because  Mr.  Ludington  was 
too  strong  for  him  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Had  not  the  German  papers  of  the  town,  at  least  one  or  two  of  them,  come  oat  in 
support  of  Ludington  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  lived  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  Milwaukee  and  been  around  as 
much  as  most  boys  of  your  age  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  had  started  to  say  when  Mr.  Cate  spoke  to  you  that  the  people  of  Milwaukee, 
so  far  as  you  knew,  except  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  the  other  men  named,  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  that  is,  so  far  as  personal  grounds  went,  not  political 
grounds  of  course  T — A.  I  supposed  it  was  on  personal  grounds  from  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Brodhead  signing  the  call  for  Gary  in  the  first  ward  to  ran  against  Van  Schaick. 

Q.  Name  those  men  in  Milwaukee  who  were  active  and  malignant  against  me. — A. 
I  think  Brodhead  was,  and  Finch,  Hamilton,  Charles  F.  Hillsley,  and  John  Orton. 
There  are  a  few  others,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  they  are.  Those  were  recognized 
as  the  head  of  it. 

Q.  They  were  the  men  that  went  to  Madison  to  organize  the  bolt  in  the  republican 
party? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  A.  M.  Thompson  was  in  it,  was  he  not  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  Shaw  pretty  active,  too  T — A.  He  was. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  was  the  friendship  to  my  person  or  the  favor  to  my  election 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  confined  at  all  to  Government  officers  and  whisky  men  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  friend  of  mine  that  did  not  make  whisky  in  Milwau- 
kee t— A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Angus  Smith  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  any  connection  with  whisky  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  my  strongest  friends  T — A.  He  was. 

Q.  To  make  a  long  story  short  and  without  going  into  detail,  that  feeling  was  not, 
as  I  understand  you,  related  at  all  to  whisky  f— A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  that  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  any  one  of  those  whisky  men  f— A.  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  think  you 
were  not. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  made  you  say  that  these  men  were  active  and  malignant  in 
their  opposition  to  him ;  let  me  ask  you  what  you  have  ever  heard  Mr.  Finch,  say  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Carpenter  as  showing  any  malignity  toward  himf 

The  Witness.  Did  I  say  "  malignity?" 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Finch  in  connection  with  it?  What  did  you  ever 
hear  him  say  about  it  ?— A.  I  only  know  of  the  opposition  of  these  people  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter. It  is  a  notorious  fact  in  Milwaukee  that  they  were  present  m  Madison  during 
the  senatorial  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  simply  mean  to  say  that  these  men  opposed  Mr.  Carpenter,  without 
meaning  to  say  that  they  were  malignant  toward  him? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the 
malignity,  so  far  as  some  of  them  are  concerned. 

Q.  Or  any  active,  personal  ill-feeling  toward  him? — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  They  were  pretty  active,  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q .  And  restless  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  social  and  conversational  and  noisy  at  Madison,  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  When  did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Finch  or  Mr.  Hillsley  to  be  noisy  about  it?  Do  you 
not  know  that  these  are  respectable  gentlemen  ?  I  am  willing  that  it  shall  be  said 
that  they  were  acting  in  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  said 
that  they  were  malignant  in  their  opposition. — A.  I  cannot.say  about  the  malignity. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  They  talked  a  good  deal  at  Madison  with  eveybody  who  was  opposed  to  me  and 
seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  something  T — A.  Yes ;  they  were  busy  there  to 
defeat  you  ;  that  was  evident  to  everybody. 

.  And  yet  they  all  claimed  to  be  republicans,  did  not  they?— Yes. 
.  Although  Brodhead  had  signed  a  letter  requesting  John  Gary,  a  democrat,  to  run 
against  the  regular  republican  nominee  in  that  district  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  still  he  was  a  republican,  although  in  a  modified  form,  you  say?— A.  Yes. 
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Washington,  June  28, 1876. 

Augustus  Weissert  recalled  and  further  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Question.  Will  you  state  all  that  there  is  about  raising  fnnda  and  paying  them  over 
to  Mr.  Paine  for  the  campaign'of  1874,  as  far  as  yon  had  any  connection  with  it  t — An- 
swer. I  was  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  that  brought  me  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  my  associates  and  brother  officers.  The  party  who  had  collected  the  fund  of 
the  year  previous  was  not  in  the  service. 

Q.  Who  was  that  f — A.  Mr.  Burpee.  I  will  not  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  the 
year  previous,  but  Mr.  Burpee  was  the  last  party  who  had  collected  from  the  officers. 

Q.  Mr.  Burpee  waa  Mr.  Conklin's  predecessor  f— A.  Ye*.  Mr.  Roddis  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  he  was  designated  to  collect  funds  for  the  young  men*  club. 

Q.  The  republican  clubf — A.  Yes,  for  the  campaign,  but  that  he  could  not  attend  to 
it  and  asked  me  if  I  would  do  it.  I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  what  he  told  me.  I 
told  him  I  could  not  do  it,  but  he  thought  that  I  could  on  account  of  my  seeing  these 

Parties  oftener  than  he  did,  and  I  could  take  my  time  to  it.   He  asked  me  to  see  Mr. 
aine,  and  I  did  so,  and  was  duly  delegated  to  collect  fnnds  from  these  parties,  and  I 
so  collected  and  paid  over  to  him. 

Q.  Then  you  understood  that  to  bo  a  selection  mado  by  the  young  men*  republican 
club  to  collect  campaign  funds  f — A.  Of  course  I  did. 
Q.  In  the  usual  and  ordinary  way  t — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Hod  that  not  always  beeu  done  so  far  as  you  know  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  Alwav.*. 

Q.  Will  it  be  done  next  fall  f — A.  It  wilL 

Q.  And  as  long  a*  politics  run  f— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  yon  whether  I  ever  requested  you  to  collect  auy  money  of  anybody 
for  any  purpose  whatever  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  you  ever  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Did  I,  in  fact,  know  you,  or,  at  least,  did  I  ever  speak  to  you  or  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  you  whatever  until  after  the  seizures  in  May,  1875  f— A.  I  do  not  think 
you  did,  only  passably. 

Q.  Were  you  not  after  thot  introduced  to  me  in  my  office— a  stranger  f — A.  I  thiuk 
I  wo*. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  in  my  distillery  T— A.  No. 
Q  Q.  Or  in  any  rectifyinp-house  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  in  the  office  of  any  man  engaged  in  that  line  of  business  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  in  an  internal-revenue  office  f — A.  I  think  I  saw  you  come  to 
the  door  one  day  and  ask  for  Mr.  Erskine. 

Q.  You  never  saw  me  inside  the  office  f— A.  No ;  you  only  came  to  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  interfere  in  any  way  about  the  discharge  of  duties  of 
any  of  the  internal-revenue  officers  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  to  give  any  advice,  instruction,  or  request  at  all  f — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Paine  either  for  himself  or  on  my  behalf  to  request  yoo 
to  collect  money  from  anybody  for  my  benefit  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Who  had  general  charge  of  the  campaign  of  1874  in  Milwaukee  on  the  republican 
side  f — A.  As  I  understood  it,  Mr.  Paine  had. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Ludingtou  for  Congress  was  run  in 
parallel  lines  with  mine,  but  separate  from  it  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  separate  fund  raised  for  that  campaign  f — A.  I  believe  there  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Milwaukee  T— A.  Something  like  ten  or  eleven  or 
twelve  year*. 

By  Mr.  Payne  : 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  those  campaigns  were  run  separate  to  a  certain  extent  f— A.  Yes. 
I  mean  the  fund. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  you  contribute  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  Ludington  campaign  f — A.  I  did 

Q.  And  also  to  the  other  fund — to  Mr.  Paine  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  whose  request  did  you  make  that  contribution  f 

The  Witness.  This  last! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Ye*. 

A.  Mr.  Shaw's. 

Q.  The  "philosopher"  and  "  salt "  Shaw  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Shaw  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Ludington  to  make  any 
such  collection  f — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q  His  demanding  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory  assnrance  to  you  that  he  had  author- 
ity to  get  itf — A.  I  was  in  tho  club-room  one  evening  with  Mr.  Conklin  and  quite  a 
number  of  others  dismissing  campaign  matters  and  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  would 
like  to  get  some  fnnds  for  the  campaign. 

Q.  Shaw  did  f — A.  Yes,  and  nuked  me  to  contribute.   I  told  him  I  would  as  soon  as 
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I  conld  draw  my  pay  :  and  then  he  asked  me  where  Mr.  Taft  was,  and  said  that  he 
wonldget  some  from  him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Taft  another  revenue-officer  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Shaw  was  on  any  committee  whatever  in  the  Lnding- 
ton  campaign,  or  had  any  authority  whatever  to  make  those  collections  t— A.  I  do  not 
know;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  paid  the  money  over  or  not  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Shaw  at  Madison  during  the  senatorial  contest  f — A.  I  could  not  say  as 
to  that.  I  was  absent.  I  came  to  Madison  on  my  way  home  from  California  after  the 
campaign  closed. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Gen.  C.  S.  Hamilton  about  this  investiga- 
tion T — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  may  have  had  conversation  with  him,  but  none 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  with  Mr.  Brodhead  on  the  same  subject  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  not  you  tell  when,  and  where,  and  how  it  was  brought  about  f — A.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  as  I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  told  me  that  John  Orton  would 
like  to  see  me. 

Q.  Tell  ns  who  John  Orton  is. — A.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Milwaukee. 
Q.  What  else  f — A.  A  lawyer. 

Q.  What  else — a  personal  enemy  of  mine  as  everybody  knows,  is  he  not  f — A.  So  I 
understand. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  understanding? — A.  Yes.  I  visited  Mr.  Orton  and  he 
asked  me  

Mr.  Gate  objected  to  this  testimony  as  tending  to  open  the  door  to  wider  investiga- 
tion than  that  already  entered  upon. 

Mr.  Carpenter  desired  to  prove  a  conversation  between  this  witness  and  Mr.  Brod- 
head. 

Mr.  McCrart  stated  that  he  believed  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Broadhead  in  relation 
to  the  subject-matter  before  the  committee  was  proper  to  be  pnt  in  evidence  as  show- 
ing the  animus  of  the  parties  in  connection  with  the  investigation. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Tell  what  took  place  between  you  and  Brodhead  on  that  occasion,  and  what  he 
said. — A.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  I  on  the  day  following  my  call  on  Mr.  Orton  visited  Mr. 
Brodhead  at  the  bank,  and  the  conversation  that  followed  was  exactly  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  stated  it. 

Q.  Repeat  the  conversation.— A.  He  commenced  talking  abont  investigations  of 
various  kinds  and  finally  touched  on  this  and  asked  what  we  knew  about  it,  &c,  and 
we  gave  him  our  answers. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  to  you  that  he  had  been  principally  instrumental  in  getting  Mr. 
Conklin  back  ? — A.  He  said  that  on  the  following  day.  His  words  were  similar  to  these : 
"  I  have  done  a  good  deal  to  get  Mr.  Conklin  back,  and  as  you  can  consistently  I  would 
like  to  have  you  think  and  corroborate  any  such  statement  as  you  remember.'' 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  consistently  he  wanted  yon  to  corroborate  Conklin 's  state- 
ment t — A.  As  far  as  truth  would  permit. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  were  you  subpoenaed  here  f — A.  I  think  about  a  week  after, 
possibly  two  weeks. 

Q.  What  public  office  does  Mr.  Brodhead  hold— is  he  an  officer  of  any  government 
that  you  ever  heard  of  f— A.  I  think  he  is  an  officer  of  the  oity  government  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  in  any  government  position. 
Q.  He  is  not  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State,  is  he  f — A.  No, 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Nor  United  States  marshal  T— A.  No. 
Q.  Nor  revenue  agent  f— A.  No. 

Q.  He  has  no  special  duty  to  impel  him  to  exert  himself  to  get  Mr.  Conklin  homo 
from  Canada  to  swear  against  me,  has  he  f— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  public  justice  would  actuate  him  in  that  f — A.  That  is 
what  he  says. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  in  that  campaign  pay  to  Mr.  Payne  f — A.  Eight  hun- 
dred dollars,  more  or  less;  it  might  have  been  more. 

Q.  Was  that  contributed  by  the  internal-revenue  officers  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  distiller  or  rectifier  ever  contributed  anything  T— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  any  distiller  or  rectifier  in  Milwaukee  ever  con- 
tributed one  cent  to  my  personal  advantage  f— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neill  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  was  he  notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understood  he  contributed  $500  f — A.  He  said  to  me  that  he  contributed  $500, 
and  Mr.  Paine  said  so  to  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  apply  to  any  distiller  for  money  ! — A.  Never,  in  my  life. 

Q.  Or  to  any  rectifier  f — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  say  you  never  spoke  to  me  until  the  raid  in  May,  1875  T—  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Did  any  other  officers  except  revenue  officers  contribute  to  this  fund  that  you 
collected! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  went  to  no  other  person  T — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  simply  my  field. 

Q.  Who  suggested  the  propriety  of  going  around  and  getting  money  f — A.  It  was 
done  each  year.  Mr.  Roddis,  who  is  at  present  in  the  room,  came  to  me  and  spoke 
about  it. 

Q.  He  was  a  Government  officer,  was  he  not  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  assign  for  it  f— A.  We  had  always  contributed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  I  know  it ;  and  we  always  have  a  reason  for  it.  Did  you  have  any  particular 
reason  for  it  this  time? — A.  We  were  all  republicans  and  we  contributed  to  the  repub- 
lican fund. 

.  Simply  because  you  were  republicans  f — A.  Yes. 

.  Did  this  go  to  the  Carpenter  fund  or  to  the  general  fund  T — A.  To  the  campaign 
fund. 

Q.  Did  not  the  general  fund  include  the  Ludington  fund  alsoT — A.  I  cannot  say  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Yon  said  there  were  two  funds,  one  of  which  was  the  Paiue  fund,  and  that  Mr. 
Paine  had  not  control  of  the  Ludington  fund,  I  believe  T 
Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  so. 

Q.  To  which  did  this  go  f — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  never  bothered  myself  about  it 
after  I  paid  over  the  money. 


1  Washington,  June  28,  1876. 

Sylvester  J.  Conklin,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  cent  of  money  having  ever  been  paid  to  me,  as  a 
campaign  fund,  from  the  distillers  of  Milwaukee  f — Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
money  being  paid  to  you  except  what  I  have  testified  to. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  cent  ever  having  been  paid  to  me 
as  a  campaign  fund  f— A.  What  do  you  call  a  campaign  fund,  Mr.  Keyes  T 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  campaign  fund  T  A  fund  for  conducting  an  elec- 
tion campaign  T— A.  I  would  understand  it  as  for  conducting  a  general  election. 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  answer  the  question. — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  money  ever  having 
been  paid  to  you,  from  distillers,  to  conduct  a  campaign  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  of  any  money  having  been  paid  to  me  as  a  cam- 
paign fund  f — A.  No,  sir;  with  that  qualification  of  a  campaign  fund. 

Q.  Did  you  not  first  propose  to  collect  some  money  of  parties  in  Milwaukee  to  which 
you  have  alluded  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Hamilton  that  you  would  not  be  entitled  to  immunity 
for  anything  you  could  swear  against  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  That  was 
my  judgment. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  state  to  him  ?— A.  I  did  not  tell  him  I  would  not  be ;  I  said  it  was 
my  judgment  as  a  lawyer,  from  my  knowledge  of  such  things,  that  what  I  had  stated 
to  him,  or  what  I  knew  in  relation  to  it,  would  not  

Q.  Have  yon  stated  to  any  others,  if  so,  to  whom,  that  you  knew  of  nothing  against 
Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter  T 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  very  unfair  question— to  ask  me  whom  I  talked  with  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Keyes.  If  you  do  not  or  cannot  remember,  state  it.  Have  you  stated  to  others  be- 
sides Mr.  Hamilton  that  you  knew  of  aothing  against  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter  f — A.  I 
did  not  state  to  him  that  I  knew  notbine  against  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter.  That  was 
not  my  language.  I  stated  to  him  what  I  stated  to  you  yesterday,  and  what  I  state  to  you 
now. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Repeat  what  you  did  state  to  him. 

The  Witness.  Ask  me  those  questions  which  I  answered  yesterday. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  to  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Moke  ? — A.  Not  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  you  put  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  to  them,  if  anything:  T— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  stated  any- 
thing to  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Coleman  at  all.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  Mr.  Coleman 
(I  would  not  be  sure  that  Mr.  Lamb  did)  said  something  to  me  in  Milwaukee  that  would 
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rather  call  for  an  answer,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  was  situated  peculiarly  and  I  could  not 
prudently  talk  about  those  subjects  at  all ;  but  I  do  not  remember  now  of  having  gi  ven  any 
inference  to  him,  nor  do  I  remember  having;  given  any  inference  to  anybody  since  it  was 
determined  that  f  I  should  come  back,  further  than  this :  I  think  I  volunteered  to  say  to 
Mr.  Hobart  and  to  Mr.  Dow  (who  is  now  present)  something  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Dow 
questioned  me  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Hobart  in  Milwaukee,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
as  to  whether  it  covered  both  of  you,  and  if  I  had  made  any  answer  at  all  I  would  have 
made  the  same  answer.  I.understood  both  of  them  to  be  asking  me  if  there  were  any  things 
I  could  say  that  would  criminate  f  that  was  the  word)  Mr.  Carpenter ;  and  I  said  that,  as  I 
understood  it,  there  was  not ;  that  that  was  my  judgment.  I  said  others  might  think  differ- 
ently, but  that  was  my  judgment.  I  think  that  I  said  the  same  in  substance  to  Mr.  Dow  as 
to  Mr.  Hobart,  but  not  until  ne  (Hobart)  pressed  me  quite  hard.  I  think  that  to  either  Mr. 
Coleman  and  Mr.  Dow  I  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  I  said  I  could  not 
very  prudently  do  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember,  then,  of  stating  it  in  the  mannerjin  which  I  put  the  question  ?— 
A.  I  have  forgotten  now  what  the  question  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Moke,  or  either  "of  them,  that  you 
knew  nothing  against  Mr.  Carpenter  f — A.  Not  |in  that  language;  Mr.  Moke  and  I  talked 
this  matter  over  generally  ana  fully  before  I  was  granted  immunity,  and  before  I  left  Canada 
I  told  him  what  1  thought  there  was  of  it 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  remember  talking  to  Mr.  Lamb  at  all  T— A.  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr. 
Coleman  were  together,  and  whatever  I  said  I  said  to  both  of  them.  I  recollect  it  distinctly, 
because  I  know  just  what  I  thought  on  the  occasion,  and  what  I  thought  was  best  under 
the  circumstances.  I  remember  very  distinctly  what  my  course  with  them  was.  I  do  not 
call  to  mind  any  other  parties  who  asked  me  questions  about  it  but  those  three.  Mr.  Dow 
asked  me  nothing  about  you,  Mr.  Keyes,  at  all,  out  spoke  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  state  in  substance  to  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Lamb,  at  the  Newhall  House,  in 
Milwaukee,  during  the  Munn  trial  in  Chicago,  that  Mr.  Munn  would  not  be  convicted ;  that 
the  only  evidence  against  him  was  yours  and  Mr.  Bhem's,  and  that  the  jury  would  not  be- 
lieve such  evidence,  because  "  we  had  too  much  at  stake ;"  that  such  testimony  should  not 
be  believed  by  any  jury,  and  that  if  you  were  on  the  jury  you  would  not  believe  itf — A. 
Part  of  that  I  said  to  him ;  but  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  interpretation  of  it  I  said  that  I 
had  stated  in  Chicago  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  to  all  others,  that  Mr.  Munn  would  not  be  con- 
victed— that  there  waa  uo  testimony  to  connect  him  with  those  transactions,  except  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Khem. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question  as  well  as  you  can. — A.  I  am  telling  directly  what 
I  told  about  it.    I  am  stating  the  facts. 

Q.  Then  you  say  you  did  not  say  that  f — A.  Not  just  as  he  has  got  it  there.  I  said  the 
judge  ruled  against  my  testimony — all  that  would  be  of  any  effect  whatever.  I  told  him  the 
testimony  I  gave  amounted  to  nothing— that  the  judge  ruled  out  what  they  wanted  to 
prove. 

Q.  The  question  is,  did  you  or  did  you  not  say  that? — A.  I  have  answered  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  except  that  I  had  no  idea  I  stood  in  the  same  category  as  Mr.  Rhem,  or 
that  the  jury  would  not  believe  me.  I  said  that  the  court  ruled  out  that  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony that  I  considered  essential. 

Q.  How  many  conies  did  you  have  of  your  statement  T— A.  I  made  a  statement,  and  I 
have  a  copy  in  my  letter-book. 

Q.  Yon  had,  then,  but  two,  the  original  and  the  letter-press  copy  f — A.  That  was  at  the 
start.   When  I  sent  off  the  original,  1  took  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Commercial  Times  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hamilton  nave  the  original  and  give  it  out  1 — A.  I  don't  know  who  gave  it 
out ;  I  did  not  give  it  to  the  Commercial  Times. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hamilton  have  the  original  f — A.  I  only  know  what  I  hear  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  send  it  to  him  f — A.  I  sent  it  to  him  in  the  first  instance.  The  request  from 
Mr.  McKenney  for  me  to  make  it  came  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter.  I  was  to  return  it  to 
Mr.  Dixon  through  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  did  not  give  it  out  T — A.  I  did  not  give  it  out. 

Q.  Was  not  the  last  time  you  saw  me,  before  you  left  for  Canada,  an  occasion  when  we 
met  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  office,  yourself,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  myself  only  being  present  7— A.  I 
think  I  went  out  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  office  with  you  the  day  you  went  to  Madison. 

(Question  repeated.)  A.  I  would  not  swear  I  saw  you  after  that ;  I  think  we  went  out 
of  the  office  together. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  it  was  not  the  last  time  f — A.  I  will  not  say  that,  because  very  likely  I 
may  have  seen  you  again,  or  I  may  not.  My  recollection  is  that  we  went  out  of  the  office 
together.   I  know  I  called  back  and  saw  Mr.  Carpenter  after  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion— that  you  saw  me  after  that  1— A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  seems 
to  me  we  went  out  of  the  office  together  and  I  called  up  to  the  room. 

Q.  Wss  not  the  occasion  alluded  to  in  the  question  the  last  time  that  you  and  I  had  any 
conversation  before  you  went  to  Canada?— A.  If  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  it  was ;  if 
it  was  not,  then  very  likely  it  was  not.  I  remember  your  talking  to  me  about  writing  to 
yoa,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  talked  on  the  sidewalk  about  it  after  we  went  out  of  the  office. 
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Q.  I  wish  you  would  answer  fie  question. — A.  These  are  questions  that  uo  man  can  an- 
swer. 

Q.  If  yon  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject,  why  don't  yon  say  so  T — A.  I  have  given 
you  my  recollection  on  tbe  subject ;  I  may  be  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  that  interview ;  do  yon  remember  that  there  was 
such  an  interview  7 — A.  I  know  we  bad  two  interviews  when  only  you  and  I  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  were  present. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  more  than  one  interview  when  we  were  present  T — A.  I 
think  there  were  two— one  on  each  of  two  days ;  on  tbe  second  day  some  other  parties  came 
in  while  we  were  talking. 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  came  up  from  Chicago  in  the  evening,  and  went  home,  if  yon  remember, 
at  1  o'clock  the  next  day.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Carpenter  that  evening.  If  you  refresh  your 
memory,  you  will  find  we  did  not  have  two  interviews  with  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  Witness.  I  think  you  went  back  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Keyes.  I  think  I  went  back  the  next  day. 

The  Witness.  Yon  onght  to  know  better  than  I  about  it. 

Mr.  Keyes.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  saw  you  at  Mr.  Carpenter's  office,  did  I  not  T 
The  Witness.  Yes;  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  had  a  talk  again  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Keyes.  If  that  is  your  recollection,  let  it  pass  ;  but  it  is  not  the  truth. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  could  refresh  your  memory  so  that  you  would  remember  as  I  do. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  to  you  that  I  would  not  advise  you  to  go  away,  and  in  that  interview 
did  you  not  protest  your  innocence  t — A.  I  protested  my  innocence  always. 

Q.  Please  answer  the  other  part  of  the  question ;  did  I  not  state  to  you  that  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  go  away  f — A.  You  may  have  some  time  stated  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  it  right  in  that  interview  t— A.  I  don't  remember  that  you  did.  I  don't 
remember  that  after  you  came  back  

Q.  Don't  scatter ;  keep  right  down  to  the  point ;  if  yon  do  not  remember  it,  say  so. — A. 
I  recollect  two  interviews. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  two  interviews ;  I  am  talking  about  this  one  interview — the 
only  interview  at  which  I  talked  with  you.— A.  Well,  you  may  call  it  tbe  only  one,  but  I 
will  call  it  the  last  one.  At  the  last  one  I  understood  yon  very  distinctly  that  I  had  better 
go  away. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  remember  my  stating  to  you,  when  you  asked  me  tbe  question  in  that  re- 
spect and  in  that  connection,  that  I  would  not  advise  you  to  go  away  f — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, sir ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  what  your  judgment  was  as  to  what  I 
should  do. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  speaking  about  a  "  last "  interview ;  will  you  tell  me  where  it  wast— 
A.  I  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  were  two  interviews  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  office.  I  think 
yon  did  not  go  away  until  Wednesday.  I  have  offered  to  tell  you,  if  you  want  to  know, 
why  I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  was  the  last  interview  f— A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  had  our  last  interview 
with  Mr.  Carpenter  in  his  office ;  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  went  out  of  the  office  to- 
gether, because  I  remember  what  you  told  me  when  we  got  out  That  might  have  been  tbe 
first  interview,  though  you  say  there  was  but  one.  I  told  Mr.  Carpenter  afterward  what 
you  told  me,  and  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  sense  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  then  and  there,  at  this  interview,  for  at  either  of  those  interviews,  if  you 
say  there  were  two,)  deny  having  received  a  dollar  from  Louis  Bindskopf  or  any  other  per- 
son in  the  ring  f — A.  I  denied  ever  having  received  any  money  from  them  for  any  corrupt 
consideration — for  doing  them  any  favor,  or  for  forbearing  anything  in  any  improper  way. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  deny  having  received  money  from  the  ring  f— A.  I 
have  always  denied  having  received  money  from  them  in  any  improper  way,  and  I  do  so 
now. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  say  that  you  did  not  receive  some  money  T — A.  I  received  some.  I  gave 
you  some,  at  Madison. 

Q.  I  say  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  yourself  T— A.  I  have  told  you  I  had  some  money 
from  tbem  in  the  way  I  have  explained  to  yon. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  this  interview  deny  ever  having  received  a  dollar  from  Louis  Bindskopf 
or  any  other  persons  in  the  ring  f  I  have  no  reference  now  to  what  yon  have  already 
testified  to  here.— A.  I  do  not  think  I  denied  at  that  interview  having  received  any  money 
from  Rinskopf  "  for  any  purpose  whatever."   I  know  I  did  not  deny  it 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  had  been  arrested  then,  and  Mr.  Rindskopf  was  supposed  to  be  a 
witness  against  you ;  and  in  talking  this  matter  over,  did  you  not  say  that  yon  never  re- 
ceived any  money  from  him  f  — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  had  f — A.  I  bave  said  two  or  thr  je  times  yes. 
Q.  At  this  interview  I  mean.— A.  When  it  comes  down  f  o  "  this  interview,"  as  I  said,  I 
think  there  were  two,  for  if  there  was  but  one  
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Mr.  Keyes.  Admit  there  were  two  for  the  sake  of  the  argument. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  them  at  either  of  the  interviews  (if  there  were  two)  that  yon  had 
received  money  from  Louis  Rindskopff— A.  I  cannot  pin  it  down  so  fine  as  to  say  that  I 
informed  them  at  that  interview,  bat  I  know  that  I  informed  them  somewhere  that  I  had 
received  money  from  Louis  Rinskopf  for  political  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  what  was  said  at  this  time,  not  what  happened  elsewhere  or  on 
other  occasions. — A.  While  you  were  at  Milwaukee,  you  know  we  talked  on  the  street,  and 
at  the  Newhall  House. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  this  interview  at  Mr.  Carpenter's  office.  Try  and  concentrate 
your  thoughts  a  little.  The  question  is  whether  there  was  one  interview  or  two.  I  have 
said  that  there  was  one ;  von  have  said  there  were  two ;  now  make  it  two  if  you  wish,  and  I 
put  you  the  question,  did  you  not  then  and  there  deny  that  you  ever  received  any  money 
from  Louis  Rmdskopf,  or  the  ring  ? — A.  I  denied  ever  having  received  any  money  from  him 
for  improper  purposes. 

(Question  repeated. )— A.  I  denied  ever  having  received  any  money  from  him  improperly. 

Q.  You  supposed  he  was  a  witness  against  you  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  state  there  that  you  never  received  any  money  from  him? — A.  I 
said  that  I  never  received  any  money  from  Louis  Rindskopf  improperly,  and  I  think  I  stated 
that  I  had  never  received  any  from  him  but  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times,  in  my  life. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question  one  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  I  have  answered  it  as  fairly 
as  I  can. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  it  at  all.  If  yon  don't  understand  the  question,  say  so. — A. 
I  understand  the  question,  but  it  is  an  unfair  one,  and  put  for  unfair  purposes.  That  is  my 
judgment.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  about  it.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  by  yes 
or  no. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  yon  do  not  remember  any  conversation  at  that  place? — A.  I  remember 
talking  about  whether  I  had  money  or  not,  and  I  remember  I  insisted  that  I  never  had  a 
dollar  improperly.  All  the  advice  I  got  at  that  time  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  I  was 
innocent,  but  was  liable  to  be  convicted. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Did  yon  not  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Carpenter  very  soon  after  I  left  the  city,  and 
have  you  not  got  the  two  confounded  ? — A.  It  seems  to  me  there  were  two  conversations. 

Q.  Will  you  not  answer  the  question  f  Did  you  not  have  another  interview  with  Mr. 
Carpenter  after  I  left  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  under  the  impression  that  I  was  present  at  both  the  second  and  first,  while 
the  fact  is  I  was  absent  from  the  city  on  the  second  occasion.  Have  you  not  got  the  two 
occasions  confounded  f— A.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  can  give  you  my  reasons  for  not  think- 
ing so  if  you  want  them.   If  you  don't  want  them,  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  you  are  mistaken  in  stating  in  your  direct  examination 
that  you  thought  that  Mr.  Keyes  advised  you  to  go  away  f— A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  positively  that  Mr.  Keyes  advised  you  to  go  away  t— A.  I  will  swear 
positively  that  that  was  my  understanding. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Keyes  advised  you  to  go  away  t — A.  I  would  not  swear  to 
the  language  which  you  used. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  positively  that  I  advised  you  to  go  away  T — A.  I  will  swear  that  that 
was  my  understanding  of  your  conversation  with  me — a  clear  and  well-defined  under- 
standing—that that  was  your  best  judgment  as  to  what  I  should  do. 

By  Mr.  McCrar y  : 

Q.  State  whether  yon  can  say  positively  that  that  was  his  advice  to  you?— A.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  used  just  the  particular  words  that  he  has  put  to  me. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  answer? — A.  I  state  that  it  was  clearly  my  understanding  that  it 
was  his  best  judgment  that  I  had  better  go.  My  other  answer  was  that  I  cannot  state  the 
language  which  he  made  use  of. 

By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  If  you  cannot  swear  positively,  you  can  say  so, — A.  I  am  just  as  positive  that  that 
was  the  idea  as  I  am  that  I  am  talking  to  you  now. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  positively  that  I  advised  you  to  go  away  T— A.  That  was  my  under- 
standing of  our  conversation,  that  you  thought  it  was  better  for  me  to  go  away. 

By  Mr.  McCraby: 

Q.  Can  you  not  answer  the  question  any  more  positively  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  any 
man  can  expect  me  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  such  a  question. 
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By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Do  yon  make  that  your  answer?— A.  I  thiuk  that  a  fair  answer ;  I  cannot  give  the 
language  which  you  used  at  all  except  some  of  it.  If  you  are  asking  me  to  state  the  con- 
versation I  had,  I  can  recollect  some  of  it 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  At  either  of  those  interviews  do  yon  recollect  anything  that  Mr.  Keyes  said  which  war- 
ranted you  in  putting  that  construction  on  his  language  f — A.  That  would  require  the  rela- 
ting of  all  that  took  place  in  the  first  and  second  conversations. 

Q.  Do  you  now  remember  anything  he  said  ? — A.  I  stated  in  my  testimony  yesterday 
that  there  was  more  conversation  to  that  purpose. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  language  which  he  used  on  either  of  those  occasions  that  war- 
ranted that  construction  f— A.  I  think  of  some  conversation ;  but  if  I  undertook  to  relate 
it  without  giving  the  context  used,  it  would  not  mean  anything.  I  can  state  substantial]/ 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  us — all  that,  if  you  want  it. 

Q.  Just  as  you  stated  yesterday  F — A.  I  can  state  other  things  which  I  did  not  state  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Gate.  Go  right  on  and  state  it. 

Mr.  Caswell.  I  do  not  want  the  language  of  yesterday  if  we  have  already  got  the  same 
history  down.  Is  there  anything  which  you  have  not  stated  that  warranted  yon  in  putting 
that  construction  on  Mr.  Reyes's  language? — A.  Yes;  for  I  have  not  stated  the  whole  con- 
versation which  took  place,  or  anything  like  it,  and  nobody  has  ever  asked  me  to. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  additional  which  took  place  at  either  of  these  interviews,  go  on 
and  state  it — A.  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Keyes  gave  why  he  thought  I  would  be  unjustly 
convicted  were  reasons  why  I  should  go  away. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  what  he  said. — A.  I  can  state  what  he  said  on  that  point.  If  Mr. 
Keyes  had  on  some  particular  occasion  turned  around  and  said  to  me,  *'  Conklin,  there  is 
no  use  in  talking,  but  you  must  go  to  Canada,"  then  I  could  tell  you  that 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  language  in  addition  to  that  already  related  which  warranted 
you  in  putting  that  construction  on  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  that  language. — A.  I  can  give  my  construction  ;  but  it  might  not  be  yours. 

Q.  Can  you  now  remember  any  language  which  Keyes  used  at  either  of  those  interviews 
which  you  have  already  given  in  your  examination  that  would  warrant  such  a  construction  ? 
If  so,  state  it. — A.  Mr.  Keyes  said  to  me  that  he  believed  there  was  a  put-up  job  on  me  in 
that  matter  to  let  these  Rindskopfs  off ;  and  he  gave  at  length  some  reasons  why  he  thought 
so :  that  there  were  several  of  that  family ;  that  from  their  situation  and  the  circumstances 
he  believed  they  would  swear  the  thing  right  straight  through. 

Mr.  Caswell.  That  you  have  already  stated. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  think  I  had  stated  that. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Keyes  would  have  befriended  you  in  the  least  before  you  left  if  he 
thought  you  guilty  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would,  and  I  do  not  know  but  what  you 
might.  I  considered  you  a  pretty  warm  friend.  1  do  not  thiuk  that  you  would  try  to 
cover  up  iniquity  if  you  thought  I  was  guilty  of  it ;  but  I  thought  you  a  pretty  warm 
friend. 

Q.  After  you  left,  did  I  write  to  you  from  Wisconsin  ?— A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  not  complain  because  I  did  nut  write  to  you  ( — A  Yes  ;  I  think  you  might 
call  it  that. 

Q.  You  complained  in  one  of  those  letters  which  yon  introduced  in  evidence  the  other 
day  ? — A.  I  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Carpenter  abuut  that  letter  which  he  spoke  of.  I  have 
looked  over  all  my  letters,  and  do  not  fiua  it  My  explanation  of  it  is  that  I  did  not  expect 
to  leave  Windsor  so  soon  as  I  did,  and,  leaving  in  a  hurry,  I  got  up  such  letters  as  I  could. 
I  have  looked  over  my  letters  from  time  to  time,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  one ; 
but  I  can  state  its  contents. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  What  were  its  contents  ? 

A.  The  letter  from  Finch  had  reference  to  his  former  letter.  In  that  letter  he  stated 
that  he  was  willing  to  become  my  attorney  to  the  extent  of  looking  after  any  contract  which 
might  be  made  between  me  and  the  Government,  but  he  took  special  pains  to  inform  me  that 
he  had  taken  no  interest,  part,  or  lot  in  obtaining  my  return,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  except  as  to  that  particnlar  branch  of  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  not  the  only  letter.  I  mean  the  letter  in  which  yon  were  told 
what  kind  of  a  statement  they  wanted  you  to  make. 

The  Witness.  I  had  that  letter  here  yesterday.  I  have  it  not  here  this  morning.  I 
wondered  yesterday  that  none  of  you  asked  for  it  I  spoke  of  it,  and  had  it  ready  on  my 
file. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  was  one  other  letter  in  which  McKenney  wrote  the  statement 
which  he  wanted  you  to  make. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to.  He  requested  me  to  make  a  statement,  and  in- 
dicated in  a  general  way  what  be  wanted  me  to  state. 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  Whom  he  wanted  hitf 

The  Witness.  It  did  not  state  that. 

Q.  Was  my  name  among  them  f — A.  Yes. 

S.  Was  Keyee's  name  T — A.  Ye?, 
r.  Carpenter.  I  want  that  letter. 
The  Witness.  I  will  produce  it. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  letter  of  mine,  dated  December  20,  1874,  you  have  attempted  to 
explain  what  it  meant  May  yon  not  be  mistaken  T  On  its  face  it  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  any  suit  or  with  any  revenue  matter,  bnt  you  testified  in  your  direct  examination 
that  that  letter  had  reference  to  the  Rindskopf  case  7 — A.  I  said  that  that  was  my  under- 
standing of  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  it  was  your  understanding  that  it  bad  reference  to  the  Rindskopf  case? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  are  mistaken  about  that  T— A.  If  you  can  suggest  any  light 
to  change  my  views  about  it,  I  am  ready  to  hear  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  first  words  of  the  letter,  where  I  go  on  to  state  that  the  convention 
dodge  is  too  thin  7— A.  Yes;  I  know  what  that  refers  to.  » 

Q.  Did  that  have  reference  to  revenue  matters  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  whole  letter  have  reference  to  a  rumor  that  a  convention  or  gathering 
would  be  held  in  Milwaukee  or  Madison  in  regard  to  political  matters — a  gathering  of  men 
hostile  to  Senator  Carpenter — and  do  you  not  recollect  rumors  of  that  kind  about  the  time 
of  the  date  of  that  letter  f— A.  I  recollect  the  rumors  about  the  convention.  I  knew  all 
about  it. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  you  talked  with  me  about  it,  and  that  I  wrote  you  that  letter  in 
reference  to  something  which  you  had  said  or  written  to  me  f — A.  I  had  been  talking  to  you 
about  it  once  or  twice  before. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probable  that  that  letter  of  the  20th  of  December  had  reference  to  that  subject 
entirely,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Rindskopf  case  or  to  any  revenue  matter?— 
A.  I  did  not  think  that  last  part  of  the  letter  had  reference  to  a  political  matter.  I  thought  it 
had  reference  to  what  I  said. 

Q.  Try  to  refresh  your  mind 'and  see  whether  you  are  not  mistaken. — A.  As  I  said  then 
I  say  now,  that  I  cannot  swear  positively  that  that  was  what  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  that  letter  had  any  reference  to  revenue  matters  at  all  f — A.  I  ex- 
plained the  other  day  what  I  thought  it  had  reference  to.  I  cannot  give  any  additional 
reasons  more  than  I  gave  then. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 
Q.  The  first  part  of  that  letter  evidently  relates  to  a  convention  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  convention  was  t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it  7— A.  Some  suggestions  had  been  made  to  hold  a  convention  of  our  wing 
of  the  party  under  certain  circumstances  and  contingencies  if  they  should  happen. 

Q.  The  letter  speaks  of  an  opposition  convention,  and  says,  "  the  convention  dodge  is  too 
thin." — A.  You  are  right  about  that;  it  was  a  convention  dodge. 

Q.  Was  it  not  contemplated  to  hold  a  convention  of  parties  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
with  the  view  of  bolting  his  nomination,  if  he  should  be  finally  nominated  7— A.  That  is  an- 
other idea  which  I  had  not  thought  of.   I  do  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Let  me  read  the  letter  in  connection  with  that  theory,  taking  that  view  of  it,  and  also 
the  view  that  if  they  bolted  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  howl.  Let  me  read  the  letter  on  that 
theory.  "  Dear  Conklin :  The  convention  dodge  is  too  thin ;  it  won't  work.  I  will  attend 
to  every  part  of  the  programme,  and  be  responsible  for  the  result.  Things  are  working  well 
and  will  come  out  O.  K. ;  but  if  the  wolf  howls,  hell  will  be  to  pay."  Does  not  that 
indicate  that  the  whole  letter  treats  of  one  subject  T— A.  I  am  trying  to  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  they  were  talking  of  holding  a  convention,  bat  [it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  earlier 
than  that. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  the  newspapers,  the  Eagle  or  the  News,  announced  that 
Washburn's  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  to  bold  a  convention  at  the  Newball 
House,  in  Milwaukee,  for  the  purpose  of  bolting  my  nomination  if  I  should  be  nominated 
at  the  caucus  1 — A.  Yes :  I  think  I  remember  that. 

Q.  That  was  some  time  in  November  7— A.  1  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 
Q.  Did  the  wolf  howl  7— A.  The  wolf  howled  when  we  got  to  Madison. 
Q.  And  Mr.  Carpenter  was  defeated  7— A.  He  was  defeated. 

Q.  Take  that  view  of  the  letter.  Does  it  not  all  come  fresh  to  your  mind  now  7— A.  I  had 
the  idea  when  I  received  that  letter  that  it  must  have  reference  to  some  things  I  had  been 
talking  about.  It  may  not  have  referred  to  them  at  all,  and  I  cannot  swear  positively  that 
it  did ;  bnt  I  took  that  view  of  it  on  account  of  some  conversation  that  we  had  a  short  time 
previously.  , 
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Q.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  word  "bat"  before  "  if  the  wolf  howls  "  uunecessarily  con- 
nects it  with  the  first  part  of  the  letter  7 — A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  fitted 
the  circumstance  quite  as  well  in  that  way  as  in  the  other  way ;  but  it  may  be  that  that  was 
just  it.   I  always  took  the  other  view  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Keyes: 

Q.  Have  you  been  thinking  it  over  and  revolving  it  in  your  mind, ever  since  187-1  ? — A. 
No ;  but  I  mean  that  I  took  that  view  of  it  when  I  got  the  letter,  aud  that  I  took  that  view 
of  it  when  my  attention  was  called  to  it  since,  and  I  still  continue  to  take  that  view  of  it ; 
but,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Keyes.  About  the  view  yon  took  when  you  first  got  itf 

Mr.  Cate.  He  does  not  say  that.  He  says  that  Mr.  Keyes  may  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  it. 

Mr.  Caswell.  I  ask  von  if  you  may  not  be  mistaken  about  what  view  you  did  take  of 
it? — A.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  I  thought  Mr.  Keyes  meant  by  it.  It  might  have 
reference  to  some  other  matters. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  question  is  whether  you  may  not  now  be  mistaken,  and  have  un- 
derstood it  differently  when  the  facts  were  fresh  before  you^from  what  you  did  on  looking 
at  it  afterward  t 

The  Witness.  These  questions  are  so  mixed  up  that  I  cannot  understand  it. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Are  you  positive  to-day  that  your  understanding  of  that  letter  is  the  same  as  it  was 
when  you  received  itf  These  facts  having  passed  out  of  your  mind  about  the  Wash- 
burn convention,  may  you  not  have  supposed  now,  or  when  you  looked  at  the  letter  at  a 
subsequent  date,  that  it  referred  to  the  other  thing  T — A.  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  of  course. 
I  understand  your  question  to  be  whether  or  not  I  may  not  have  entertained  a  different 
idea  as  to  what  that  letter  meant  at  the  time  I  received  it  than  I  do  now — that  letter  having 
been  laid  away  and  I  having  forgotten  all  the  circumstances  about  it,  when  I  came  across 
it  and  took  the  view  that  I  now  take — whether  I  may  not  have  taken  a  different  view  the 
first  day. 

Mr.  Caswell.  Having  found  it  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  may  you  not  have  taken 
another  view  of  it  when  you  first  received  it  f 

The  Witness.  I  say  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  bnt  my  impression  is  that  I  took  the 
same  view  of  it  when  I  received  it  as  I  do  now. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  unreasonable  construction  to  put  on  that  letter  to  construe  it  differently 
from  the  terms  expressed  in  it  ?— A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  con- 
struction to  anybody  in  the  world,  except  he  knew  what  I  knew  at  the  time. 

3.  Did  yon  and  I  have  any  dubious  or  doubtful  correspondence  which  did  not  express 
f  clearly  on  its  face  7  Whenever  we  corresponded  did  we  not  always  state  just  ex- 
actly the  ideas  which  we  wished  to  convey  T — A.  I  think  that  yon  generally  made  yourself 
pretty  plain,  and  I  did  the  same.  There  are  a  great  many  things,  however,  which  are  not 
nut  in  letters.  I  do  not  know  any  letter  of  yours  of  a  doubtful  construction  except  this  one ; 
out  this  would  puzzle  almost  any  one  to  know  what  you  meant  by  it. 

Q.  Then  yonr  conclusion  is  that  yon  are  not  positive,  but  that  you  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  impression  which  it  made  on  you  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  yon 
meant  by  it.  This  other  matter  which  you  now  speak  of  is  also  new  to  me.  I  mean  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  since.  When  you  referred  to  that  convention  I  did  not  think,  and  I 
would  not  think  now,  that  you  referred  to  a  convention  of  bolters.  I  thought  that  you  re- 
ferred to  a  convention  which  I  was  talking  about  holding  in  case  we  were  cleaned  ont  by 
any  fraudulent  means  in  the  convention. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  communicated  to  me  an  idea  or  a  suggestion  or  a  recom- 
mendation that  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  friends  on  the  subject,  before 
the  convening  of  the  legislature  7 — A.  My  convention  was  to  be  a  wheel  within  a  wheel 
when  the  convention  met. 

Q.  Had  not  this  letter  reference  to  the  convention  which  you  stated  f— A.  I  suppose  it  had— 
that  you  thought  it  was  too  thin. 
Q.  That  I  condemned  the  suggestion  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  the  letter  referred  to,  and  nothing  else  7 — A.  I  think  it  refers  to  the 
convention  of  bolters,  and  that  was  my  idea  at  the  time. 

Q.  These  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  to  you  to  try  to  get  your  attention  in  regard 
to  the  letter,  and  to  show  you  that  you  are  mistaken  in  the  construction  you  put  upon  it. 
Do  you  not  recollect  that  you  communicated  to  me  the  idea  that  Carpenter's  friends  had  bet- 
ter have  a  gathering  7— A.  I  made  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  our  having  a  subinvention. 

Q.  You  made  that  suggestion  to  me  T— A.  I  first  made  it  to  some  other  parties,  and  then 
to  you.   I  talked  to  you  about  it.   I  made  it  to  some  parties  in  Milwaukee  first. 

Q.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  refresh  your  mind  that  you  had  talked  with  me  about  the 
gathering  of  the  friends  of  Senator  Carpenter,  and  that  I  communicated  to  yon  through 
that  letter  my  dissent ;  is  not  that  a  fact,  and  is  not  that  just  exactly  what  the  letter  refers 
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to,  and  to  nothing  else  ?— A.  That  is  what  I  understood  the  fore  part  of  the  letter  to  have 
reference  to.   I  did  not  so  understand  the  latter  part. 

Q.  Does  it  not  properly  go  all  together  in  that  connection  ? — A.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would. 

Q.  You  looked  over  my  Tetters  to  see  what  yon  could  find  having  reference  to  this  case  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  found  this  letter  yon  thought  it  had  reference  to  the  case  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  letter  of  May  18,  1875,  and  of  November  19,  1875,  is  it  not  true 
that  up  to  those  times  you  had  claimed  to  me  your  entire  innocence? — A.  I  always  claimed 
that  to  you.   That  covers  the  .ground. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  at  the  time  of  my  writing  those  letters,  I  thought  you  innocent  ? 
— A.  I  think  you  thought  so,  and  I  expect  you  think  so  still.  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  think  me  innocent  now,  any  more  than  you  did  then. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  claims  of  innocence,  were  you  not  apprehensive  of  some  proceed- 
ings against  you,  and  did  you  not  say  to  me  repeatedly  to  say  to  McKenney  and  Hazleton 
that  you  were  innocent,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  no  hasty  action  would  be  taken  against 
you  f— A.  I  stated  all  about  that  the  other  day.  I  said  that  I  asked  you' to  see  them  and  to 
explain  the  matter  so  far  as  you  know. 

Q.  Is  not  the  substance  of  that  occasion  correct? — A.  Yes,  the  substance  of  it  is. 

<3.  Did  I  not  say  to  you  from  time  to  time  that  I  was  informed  before  your  arrest  that 
nothing  had  appeared  against  you  f — A.  You  said  so  to  me  one  time,  at  least,  and  perhaps 
oftener. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  so  to  you  from  time  to  time  before  your  arrest  ?— A.  You  said  so  to  me 
several  times,  I  presume. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand,  from  the  expressions  in  the  letter  of  May  18,  1875,  in  view  of 
conversation  before  with  me,  that  the  idea  thought  to  be  contained  was  that  yon  would  not 
be  proceeded  against  or  recommended  for  removal  unless  on  good  cause  T — A.  That  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  other  day.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  were  making  arrangements  to 
have  me  taken  care  if  I  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Caswell.  It  had  reference  to  your  innocence. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  charged  with  anything. 

By  Mr.  Keves  : 

Q.  The  letter  was  written  on  the  theory  of  your  innocence  and  of  your  not  being  pro- 
ceeded against  except  on  cause.  Were  you  removed  at  the  time  that  letter  was  written  f— - 
A.  I  was  not  removed  when  that  letter  was  written,  but  I  was  removed  the  next  day,  I 
think.    I  got  notice  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  to  discontinue  my  services  after  the  20th. 

Q.  You  assisted  in  the  seizures  t— A.  Yes  ;  I  helped  all  I  could  every  day  until  I  was  re- 
moved. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  letter  to  mean  that  you  were  to  assist  McKenney  in  the 
prosecution,  to  report  to  him,  to  aid  him,  and  that  it  might  be  all  right  ? — A.  I  understood 
the  letter  to  be  that  McKenney  was  friendly,  and  that  he  would  do  me  no  injustice. 

Q.  And  that  you  were  to  assist  him  in  aiding  in  the  prosecution  f — A.  I  expected  to  do 
that,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  idea,  to  stimulate  you  to  assist  him  and  to  be  generally  nseful  f — A. 
My  idea  was  that  the  letter  was  to  inform  me  that  McKenney  was  not  unfriendly  toward  me, 
as  I  thought  he  was — that 'you  had  seen  him,  and  that  he  was  all  right. 

Q.  I  told  yon  to  assist  hfm,  to  work  with  him,  to  aid  bim.  Was  not  that  the  idea  which  I 
sought  to  convey  in  that  letter  ?— A.  That  I  would  do  any  way.  I  did  not  think  anything 
about  my  working  with  him.   That  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Keves.  It  might  be  a  difference  whether  you  were  acting  energetically. 

The  Witness.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  that  connection,  ana  it  never  did  until  this  mo- 
ment, when  you  call  my  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Was  not  the  letter  of  November  19,  1875,  wherein  reference  is  made  to  Hazleton,  writ- 
ten before  that  arrest  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  was  it  not  the  general  remark  and  opinion ,  so  far  as  you  know,  that 
your  skirts  were  clear  of  the  frauds  t — A.  I  presume  it  was.  I  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
hear  remarks  one  way  or  the  other  as  other  folks  would  be.  1 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  claim  to  me  that  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  any  truthful 
evidence  against  you  implicating  you  in  fraud  ? — A.  I  have  answered  that  question  already 
many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  the  letter  to  mean  simply  a  word  in  your  behalf  only  on  the 
theory  that  you  were  innocent  and  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  except  on  strong  showing 
against  you  7— A.  We  were  all  out  of  office  at  that  time.  I  had  gone  out  some  months  be- 
fore.  Almost  all  the  original  officers  were  out  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  answer  to  my  question  T  [Repeating  it] — A.  I  certainly  understood 
everything  you  said  to  be  on  the  theory  that  I  was  innocent,  but  still  I  was  apprehensive 
that  we  might  have  trouble  there,  as  I  stated  the  other  day. 

.Q.  Do  you  believe  that  I  would  at  that  time  have  said  a  word  in  your  behalf  if  I  had  be- 
lieved you  guilty  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  have  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  written  that  letter  to  you  on  any  other  theory  T — A.  No ;  I 
do  not  think  you  would.  , 
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By  Mr.  Carpekter  : 

Q.  Read  this  letter,  [banding  it  to  witness,]  which  was  referred  to  yesterday,  and  which 
yon  have  handed  to  me  this  morning. 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

"Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  20, 1876. 

"  Sir  :  It  is  deemed  important  by  all  parties  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky- 
fraud  cases  here  that  we  should  have  at  once  from  you,  if  you  should  feel  disposed  to  send 
it,  a  statement  over  your  signature  of  all  the  facts  within  your  knowledge  relating  to  these 
frands  to  which  yon  can  testify. 

"We  wish  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  determination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  immu- 
nity can  be  granted  you  in  return  for  such  evidence. 

"  Please  state  the  facts  in  the  nature  of  a  communication  to  J udge  Dixon  and  myself,  which 
we  will  treat  as  confidential. 

"  State  fully  your  knowledge  of  payments  of  money  to  any  person  or  persons  by  or  for 
the  whisky-men,  giving  amounts  and  dates  as  near  as  may  be,  and  for  what  purpose  paid. 

"  State  all  facta  showing,  or  tending  to  show,  that  any  person  not  indicted  knew  of  the 
frauds,  participated  in  them,  connived  at  them,  or  encouraged  them. 

"  I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  Keyes,  Carpenter,  Payne,  and  Munn,  of  whose 
connection  with  these  frauds  so  much  has  been  said. 

•'  Who,  if  any  one,  of  these  parties  aided  Sam  Rindskopf  in  his  defense  of  the  Madison  in- 
dictment, and  now  T 

"  Give  time  and  place,  as  far  as  possible. 

"  In  the  end,  should  your  testimony  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  such  cor- 
roboration aa  may  be  found,  and  any  witnesses  or  testimony  you  may  point  out  will  be  of 
advantage. 

"Give  us  the  whole  unvarnished  tale,  and  let  it  hit  whom  it  will. 
"I  am,  &c, 

"J.  C.  McKENNEY. 
''Special  United  States  Attorney 

"  S.  J.  Conklin, 

"Windsor,  Canada." 

Q.  I  understand  that  it  was  in  answer  to  that  letter  that  you  made  out  the  statement 
which  you  did  make  out  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  McKenney  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Prior  to  Rindskopfs  trial  in  Madison,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  did  you  make  any  promise 
to  him  that  if  he  would  support  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the  Senate  his  case  would  be  continued 
and  compromised  ? — A.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  used  just  those  words  at  any  one  specified 
time,  I  should  have  to  say  no.  Whatever  there  was  between  me  and  him,  of  which  I  have 
testified,  grew  gradually  into  shape. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  anything  that  would  be  construed  into  an  agreement  or  promise 
or  understanding  that  the  case  should  be  continued  and  compromised  on  those  terms  f— A. 
Yes,  substantially  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  which  amounted  to  a  promise  of  that  kind  f — A.  The  en- 
couragement I  gave  him  from  time  to  time  was  that  if  he  would  offer  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise I  had  no  doubt  it  could  be  got  through. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  it  would  be  or  that  it  should  be  »— A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  said 
that  it  should  be,  because  I  could  not  promise  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  authority  to  make  any  such  promise  7— A.  My  idea  was  to  assist  him  in 
trying  to  get  a  compromise.  I  could  not  promise  him  what  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  would  do,  for  that  belonged  to  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  But  you  told  him  that  you  would  assist  him  7 — A .  I  told  him  not  only  that  I  would 
assist  him,  but  that  we  would  assist  bim. 

Q.  But  you  never  promised  him  that  his  case  would  be  compromised  ?— A.  I  never  could 
promise  him  that,  because  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve 
nue. 

Q.  Did  you  promise  him,  and  did  the  leading  politicians  of  the  State  promise  him,  that  in 
that  case  his  case  would  be  continued  and  finally  compromised  ?— A.  I  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  assisted  by  us  in  that  matter. 

Q.  That  they  would  assist  him,  or  that  you  would  assist  him  T — A.  Myself  and  those 
whom  I  represented.  Your  question  spoke  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  considered  myself  one  of  them,  but  I  was  connected  with  them.  But  it  was  not 
first  said  in  that  way.  This  thing  grew  along  gradually. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  they  would  do  it  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  talked  with  him,  I  led  him  to 
consider  and  believe  that  we  would  assist  bim  in  that  matter. 

Q.  It  was  merely  argumentative  on  your  part  that  that  would  be  the  result  f— A.  I 
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told  him  that  I  bad  tome  conversation  with  parties  about  it,  from  which  I  had  reason 
to  think  that  we  would  be  inclined  to  assist  him,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  case 
was  continued,  I  think.  It  was  partly,  at  least,  with  that  end  in  view,  that  if  be  saw  fit  to 
offer  such  a  compromise  as  would  be  acceptable,  it  might  be  accepted.   But  these  com- 

?romises  are  not  under  the  control  of  politicians.  The  law  provides  how  they  shall  be  made, 
'hey  most  come  through  the  regular  set  channels,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  is  common  for  Sen- 
ators  and  members  of  Congress  to  help  to  get  them  through. 

Q.  There  was  quite  a  prevailing  opinion  that  it  was  best  for  the  Government  to  com- 
promise that  case,  and  to  secure  something,  than  take  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  ?— A.  Yes . 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  so,  and  say  so  publicly  7— A.  I  thought  it  best,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  compromise  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Did  yon  not  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  compromise  it  f  In  other 
words,  did  you  give  him  any  promise  that  contravened  your  duties  to  the  Government? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  that  it  was,  perhaps,  right  for  me  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Some  things 
would  be  wrong  for  me,  in  my  situation,  to  do,  that  would  not  be  wrong  for  private 
individuals.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  compromise  all  cases,  and  I  would  have  con- 
sidered it  unjust  to  refuse  a  compromise  to  one  of  these  Wisconsin  distillers  in  a  small  mat- 
ter, when  sugar-cases  in  Louisiana  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
smuggling  cases  in  New  York,  and  whisky  frauds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  being 
constantly  compromised. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  you  would  compromise  a  single  interest  of  the  Government  in 
making  that  promise?— A.  I  believed  that  I  was  doing  a  good  thing  for  my  country  in  the 
object  to  be  attained. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  yon  were  letting  down  any  interest  which  the  Government  had 
in  that  prosecution  T — A.  To  make  myself  more  explicit,  and  so  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, if  it  had  been  the  uniform  custom  to  prosecute  such  cases  to  conviction  or  to 
acquittal,  I  should  have  thought  it  wrong  for  me  to  interfere ;  but  the  custom  being  the  other 
way,  I  had  advised  Mr.  Rindskopf  early,  when  I  first  went  to  Milwaukee,  and  before  poli- 
tics got  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  to  compromise  that  case.  He  wanted  to  know  why  and 
what  the  testimony  was.  I  told  him  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  him  that,  but  that  my  judg- 
ment was  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  compromise. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  that  would  compromise  Senator  Carpenter's  position  as 
Senator  in  the  slightest  T — A.  Not  in  my  judgment ;  I  never  have  undertaken  that.  What 
I  undertook  to  do  I  thought  to  be  right,  but  it  may  turnout  that  I  have  been  so  thoroughly 
demoralized  that  what  I  thought  was  right  was  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  letting  down  your  or  his  official  position  in  the  least 
in  what  you  saidT — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  during  that  entire  fall  of  1874,  Rind skopf,  and  Goodman,  and 
all  these  men  said  that  they  never  would  compromise  their  cases,  because  that  would  be  a 
confession  of  guilt,  and  they  were  not  guilty  ? — A.  Yes  ;  when  1  told  Rindskopf,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  compromise,  he  said  that  be  wonld  not  do  it,  because  he  was  not  guilty.  I  told 
him  that  the  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  would  convict  bim,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  would  not  compromise,  because  that  would  be  a  confession  of  guilt  7 — 
A.  For  along  time  that  was  his  idea.    He  afterward  got  into  a  disposition  to  compromise. 

Q.  He  swears  that  he  refused  to  compromise.  I  ask  you  if  he  did  not  T— A.  He  did  refuse 
for  some  time  to  entertain  the  idea. 

Q.  What  was  the  standing  of  the  Nunemachers,  in  Milwaukee,  in  the  fall  of  J 874,  as 
business  men  7 — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  very  good. 

Q.  What  was  the  standing  of  Mr.  Wirth,  and  all  these  men,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  among 
business  men  in  Milwaukee  f— A.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  good. 

Q.  Mr.  Samuel  Rindskopf  was  the  only  man  of  all  the  liquor  men  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted at  that  time  7 — A.  Except  Mr.  Bergeuthal. 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  prosecuted  7 — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Rindskopf  a  prosecution  had  been  pending  for  several  months  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  prosecution,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  it  not  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  business  men  in  Milwaukee  that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  he  had  been  im- 
properly prosecuted  7 — A.  I  can  say  this,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  public  seemed  to  be  with 
him. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  public  sentiment  that  Rindskopf  was  improperly  prosecuted  by  Keyes 
and  others  at  Madison  7 — A.  Yes ;  the  public  sentiment  was  quite  general  in  Milwaukee,  at 
least,  that  he  had  been  persecuted  rather  than  prosecuted.  That  was  the  general  sentiment. 
I  heard  some  parties  dissent  from  it  and  take  the  other  view ;  but  I  think  that  that  was  quite 
a  general  idea. 

Q.  At  the  regular  democratic  convention  for  that  congressional  district,  was  not  Samuel 
Rindskopf  nominated  for  Congress  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Notwithstanding  this  prosecution  which  had  been  pending  against  him  for  months  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  so  far  as  yon  know,  was  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Nunemacher,  or  Mr. 
Wirth,  or  these  liquor  men  generally  in  Milwaukee,  at  all  impaired  in  the  fall  of  1874  T — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there,  within  your  knowledge,  any  circumstance  that  would  render  it  suspicious 
for  me  to  have  gone  right  into  the  street,  and  meeting  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  and 
merchants  and  distillers,  have  asked  them  all  alike  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  render  it  more  improper  for  me  to  ask  a  distiller  than  to  ask  a 
merchant  7— A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Carpenter  any  more  likely  to  apply  to  a  distiller  than  to  a  mechanic  or  a 
merchant  T  Did  Mr.  Carpenter  have  any  connection  or  relation  with  distillers  up  to  that 
time  T— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  in  a  distillery,  or  in  a  rectifying  establishment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  talking  with  any  one  of  these  distillers  during  the  fall  of  1874  I— 
A.  I  cannot  say  I  did.  I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing  you,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  can  say  that  you  did  not.  Do  you  not  know  that  during  almost  all 
the  entire  fall  of  1874,  1  was  away  from  Milwaukee  7— A.  You  were  away  a  great  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  I  not  make  thirty  or  forty  speeches  throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  State  in 
the  fall  of  1874 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  most  of  the  time  away  from  Milwaukee  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  my  campaign  in  the  county  of  Milwaukee  was  intrusted  to 
Henry  Paine  t — A.  Henry  was  the  leading  man. 

Mr.  Cats.  Answer  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Henry  C.  Paine  collected  the  funds  for  that  campaign  and  dis- 
bursed them  T — A.  I  did  not  know  that  until  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now  answer  the  other  question.   Mr.  Cate  wishes  it. 

A.  Mr.  Henry  Paine  was  the  most  active  leading  working  republican  in  our  division  of  the 
republican  party  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  The  question  is,  do  you  not  know  that  I  intrusted  to  Mr  Paine  the  management  of 
my  campaign  in  Milwaukee  County  T — A.  I  can  only  judge  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  so  understand  it  T — A.  I  think  he  was  the  moving  man. 

Q.  Did  you  not  call  upon  me  repeatedly  with  instructions  and  rumors  of  this  thing,  the 
thing,  and  the  other  thing,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  home  for  a  day  or  two,  and  did  I  not 
invariably  tell  you  to  go  right  to  Paine  and  tell  him  f — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  that  Paine  had  charge  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  campaign  in  Milwaukee  County  7 — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  will  swear  to  that  moat  emphatically.  I  was  out  of  town,  and  had  no 
more  responsibility  about  the  campaign  than  any  other  man  in  the  county.  Henry  C.  Paine 
had  the  management  of  it  from  first  to  last. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  the  uniform  custom  of  both  political  parties  in  Wis- 
consin to  raise  money  for  campaign  purposes  T-»-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  money  was  raised  by  the  democrats  in  that  same  campaign  in 
1874  to  elect  Mr.  Lynde  to  Congress  f — A.  I  do  not  know  it  specifically  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

O.  Were  you  not  present  when  Mr.  Lynde  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  examined  as  witnesses 
in  the  slander  suit  brought  against  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  when  they  both  swore  that  they 
contributed  8 1 ,000  each  f 

Mr.  Cate  objected  to  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  assessment  having  been  made  on  any  distiller  or  rectifier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  contribution  to  my  campaign-fund  in  Milwaukee  in  the  fall  of  1874  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  any  assessment  being  made,  as  I  understand  the  word 
assessment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  distiller  or  rectifier,  who  in  the  fall  campaign  of  1874  (before  the 
November  election)  contributed  a  dollar  to  my  campaign-fund,  except  Mr.  O'Neill  7— A.  I  do 
not,  and  I  do  not  know  of  bis  doing  so  only  from  what  I  heard. 

Q.  You  did  not  assess  anything  on  them  7 — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  O'Neill  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  was  he  not  T — A.  He  was. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  negotiation  about  the  Sentinel  stock. 
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Mr.  Cate  objected  to  eoing  into  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
After  discussion,  the  objection  was  overruled. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  the  time  of  this  negotiation  about  the  Sentinel  stock,  understand 
that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Thompson's  stock  was  held  by  Mr  Brodhead  in  bank  as  collateral 
for  loans  to  Thompson  T — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but 
I  did  not  call  it  to  mind. 

The  committee  here  took  a  recess  until  one  o'clock. 


Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1876. 

Dana  C.  Lamb  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  reside  at  Fond  du  lac,  Wis- 
consis.  I  am  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

EHow  long  have  you  lived  in  Wisconsin  1 — A.  Thirty  years  this  fall. 
What  are  your  politics  t — A.  Bepublican. 
Have  you  been  always  an  active  party  man  T — A.  Perhaps  so. 
Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  general  knowledge  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  carrying  on  politi- 
cal campiagns  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  f— A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  practice  with  both  parties  in  regard  to  raising  funds  f — A.  Each 
party  has  ordinarily  raised  a  campaign  fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  campaign, 
especially  the  presidential  campaign. 

Q.  Has  a  campaign  fund  also  been  raised  for  State  campaigns  T— A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  its  being  raised  for  a  judicial  election  T — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  campaign  of  1874  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  election  f— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Madison  during  the  voting  7 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  prominent  and  active  among  my  friends,  and  in  full  communion  with  me  ? — 
A.  I  was  as  active  as  I  could  be. 

Q.  You  were  in  full  communion  with  myself  and  my  chosen  friends  there  T— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Relate  now  what  took  place  on  one  occasion,  when  you  and  Mr.  Towne  came  to  my 
room  and  communicated  to  me  what  had  been  communicated  to  you  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  votes  enough  to  secure  my  election. — A.  In  the  Park  Hotel  at  Madison,  I  met  Mr. 
Towne,  and  told  him  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  me  by  a  democrat  to  control  eight 
votes. 

Mr.  Cate  objected  to  this  line  of  testimony,  and  desired  that  the  testimony  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  purpose  named  in  the  resolution.  He  said  that  no  charges  had  been  made  about 
the  purchase  of  votes  in  Madison,  and  it  was  not  designed  that  the  inquiry  should  extend 
beyond  the  internal-revenue  frauds  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Carpenter  stated  that  this  investigation  had  been  started  for  the  benefit  of  a  set  of 
blackguards  outside  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  They  had  started  it  from 
personal  malice  toward  himself  and  Mr.  Keyes,  and  he  proposed  to  give  them  enongh  of  it. 
The  innuendo  was  that  he  had  beeu  a  member  of  the  whisky-ring,  that  he  was  too  poor  to 
bribe  anybody  himself,  but  that  he  could  not  be  elected  without  bribery,  and  that  so  he  had 
levied  on  the  whisky-ring,  with  the  consideration  that  if  they  should  contribute  money  they 
would  be  allowed  to  run  crooked  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Senate.  He  wanted  to  show  by 
the  testimony  which  he  offered  (which  was  the  strongest  circumstantial  proof)  that  that 
theory  was  untrue ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  use  any  money  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  if 
he  had  wished  to  do  so  he  could  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate  for  $3,000.  He  offered  to 
show  that  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  have  bought  his  way  back  to  the  Senate  with  $3,000. 
and  that  be  had  put  his  foot  down  on  the  proposition  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Cate  objected  to  the  line  of  testimony,  stating  that  he  had  gone  into  the  inquiry  under 
the  supposition  that  it  would  be  limited  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Carpenter  called  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution  and  it  was  read.l 

Mr.  Carpenter  remarked  that  the  resolution  was  not  so  broad  and  comprehensive  as  a 
great  many  things  about  it,  but  that  testimony  had  been  taken,  which  had  been  published 
all  over  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  some  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  had  been  fixed  to  vote  for  him.  If  Mr.  Cate  had  been  held  to  the  letter 
of  the  resolution,  he,  Mr.  Carpenter,  could  not  ha  e  been  involved  in  the  inquiry  at  all,  tor  he 
was  not  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  the  resolution  applied  to  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment He  had  taken  up  the  other  morning  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  and  had  seen  in 
glaring  capitals  the  heading  "Mat  Carpenter  caught."  He  had  then  looked  down  through 
the  paragraph  and  found  that  his  name  did  not  occur  in  it  at  all,  and  that  the  paragraph  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  him.  He  wanted  to  have  something  put  in  besides  the  head-lines. 
The  head-lines  published  throughout  the  country  were  that  he  was  under  investigation,  and 
this  had  survived  all  the  slandf  r  that  had  beeu  poured  upon  him  by  the  Western  press  for 
the  last  two  years.   Ho  wanted  to  stop  this.   He  could  put  in  all  the  testimouy  he  desired 
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to  in  four  or  five  hours,  and  be  appealed  to  the  eommittee  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  doing 
so,  as  an  act  of  simple  justice. 

Mr.  McCrary,  (acting  as  chairman.)  There  has  been  some  testimony  (I  do  not  know  bow 
much)  tending  to  show  that  some  improper  use  of  money  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
senatorial  election,  but  I  understood  Mr.  Gate  to  say  a  while  ago  that  he  would  admit  that  no 
snch  improper  use  of  money  was  made. 

Mr.  Caswell.  Still,  that  might  satisfy  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  C  ate.  I  do  not  care  about  the  public  mind.  This  question  was  raised  on  the  first  day 
of  the  examination,  and  was  determined  by  the  committee  against  the  proposition.  We 
have  acted  on  that  decision,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  raised. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Take  yonr  time  and  we  will  wait  for  you. 

Mr.  Caswell  [to  Mr.  Cate.]  I  gave  you  notice  that  you  were  opening  the  door  to  a  whole 
flood  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCrary.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  rule  is  in  investigations  before  committees 
of  Congress.  I  am  inclined  to  say,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Cate  will  have  an  entry  made  on 
the  record,  first,  that  there  is  no  charge  of  any  improper  use  of  money  at  Madison, 
and  second,  that  when  such  a  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  he  refused  to  permit 
any  sucb  thing  to  be  done,  then  the  witnesses  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  need  not  be  ex- 
amined. 

Mr.  Cate.  That  entry  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  claim  to  make  this  proof  as  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  theory  that  I 
was  in  the  whisky  ring,  and  was  collecting  money  from  it  in  that  campaign.  If  Mr.  Cate 
will  make  one  further  admission — that  he  abandons  all  charges  or  claims  against  me  of  hav- 
ing been  in  any  way  interested  in.  or  connected  with,  the  whisky  ring  in  Milwaukee,  at  any 
time  while  I  was  in  the  Senate,  I  will  make  a  low  bow  to  the  chair  and  retire. 

Mr.  Cate.  What  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  evidence  thai 
you  were  personally  connected  with  the  whisky  ring,  or  that  you  were  cognizant  of  the  vio- 
lations of  the  law  that  were  continually  going  on  there.  I  have  no  evidence  of  it  from  any 
source,  and  I  will  say  so  at  any  time.  We  are  not  complaining  so  much  of  you  as  we  are  of 
those  other  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  violation  of  law,  of  whose  situation  advantage 
was  taken  to  collect  money  from  them. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Cate  this  one  question :  Does  he  complain  of  me  for 
anything  T 

Mr.  Cate.  I  do  not  make  any  personal  complaint  against  you. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Is  this  investigation  designed  to  establish  anything  against  my  charac- 
ter or  reputation  f 

Mr.  Cate.  I  am  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  to  carry  this  inves- 
tigation along. 
Mr.  Keyes.  What  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Cate.  I  mean  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  I  have  no  evidence  before  me  of  any  im- 
proprieties on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carpenter ;  none  whatever.  I  said  so  at  the  start,  but  we  have 
official  knowledge  (from  Mr.  Keyes  for  one)  that  this  money  was  being  collected  from  per- 
sons who  were  violating  the  law,  and  which  Mr.  Keyes  had  reason  to  believe  was  paid  as  hush- 
money.  It  is  the  collection  of  the  money  we  are  complaining  of.  We  know  that  it  was  paid 
as  hush-money. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  an  admission  so  qualified  that  it  is  of  no  value,  and,  therefore, 
I  want  to  go  on  with  my  proof.  I  can  stop  this  nonsense,  if  I  have  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing a  few  witnesses.  Mr.  Keyes  is  charged  with  having  been  my  friend  in  the  campaign,  as 
he  was,  and  with  having  managed  the  canvass  in  my  interest ;  and  Mr.  Cate  claims  now 
that  Mr.  Keyes  received  this  money  with  the  knowledge  that  it  came  to  him  as  hush-money. 

Mr.  McCrary.  I  am  inclined  to  give  you  the  privilege  of  putting  in  your  testimony,  un- 
less a  satisfactory  admission  is  made  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  admission  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  suspended  for  the  present. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Junr  28, 1876. 

Edward  Sanderson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Milwaukee. 
Q.  What  are  your  politics  T — A.  I  am  a  republican. 
.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Milwaukee  t — A.  Twenty-eight  years. 
.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  political  campaigns  in  Milwau- 
kee for  the  last  twenty  years  ? — A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  contributor  to  campaign  fnnds  ? — A.  Always. 
Q.  Have  there  been,  at  every  election  in  Milwaukee,  funds  raised  for  that  purpose  ?— A.  Al- 
ways. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  anything:,  to  your  knowledge,  about  the  campa:gn  in  1874  that  was  ex- 
ceptional?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Were  yon  a  friend  of  mine  7 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  near  do  you  live  to  roe  7 — A.  Onr  residences  are  about  eighty  feet  apart. 

Q.  Have  we  been  always  good  friends  T — A.  Always. 

Q.  Intimate  in  onr  relations  f— A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Both  our  families  and  ourselves  7 — A.  Always. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  warm  friend  of  min*  in  the  canvass  T — A.  Always. 

Q.  Yon  went  to  Madison  in  1875  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  staid  there  during  a  large  part  of  the  contest  T — A.  Yes ;  with  the  thermometer  20 
degrees  below  zero. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect,  on  the  night  after  we  heard  in  our  room  that  a  combination  had  been 
effected  between  the  bolters  and  the  democrats,  and  that  Mr.  Cameron  was  to  be  elected  on 
the  first  ballot  next  morning,  what  was  communicated  to  us  by  you  and  Mr.  Angus  Smith, 
when  you  called  me  Into  the  hall  and  consulted  me  7  State  all  about  it — A.  About  12 
o'clock  that  night  Mr.  - Angus  Smith  came  into  the  room  where  there  were  thirty  or  forty  of 
«b,  and  said  that  he  had  just  come  from  Charley  Larkin's  room  and  Mr.  John  Mitchell's,  and 
that  he  knew  the  whole  thing  about  the  matter  and  could  give  the  bottom  facts.  He  went 
on  and  stated  the  whole  thing  in  detail  iust  as  it  was  completed.  I  mean  the  combination 
and  coalition.  He  then  made  the  remark,  "  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  beaten,  and  we  can  go  home  unless  we  do  the  other  thing."  He  was 
under  great  excitement,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  out  into  the  hall  with  him.  I  went  out  into 
the  hall,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Now,  we  are  beaten ;  we  are  going  home  beaten,  and  of  course 
you  know  how  badly  we  all  feel.  There  is  just  one  other  thing  to  be  done.  We  can  elect 
Mr.  Carpenter  for  a  small  snm  of  money."  Said  I,  "  Hold  on ;  I  will  go  in  and  get  Mr.  Car- 
penter himself,"  and  I  went  and  got  you.  The  three  of  us  then  talked  the  matter  over  among 
ourselves  for  some  five  minutes.  I  remember  you  stating  two  things — I  never  shall  forget 
it  In  the  first  place  you  said  that  you  could  not  afford  to  have  in  our  State  a  Kansas  in- 
vestigation—that you  could  afford  to  be  defeated,  but  that  you  could  not  afford  to  be  dis- 
graced. We  all  agreed  that  no  money  should  be  used  for  any  improper  purposes,  and  that, 
if  you  were  beaten  we  could  stand  it 

Q.  Have  you  bad  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Brodhead  in  relation  to  Mr.  Keyes  ? — A.  I 
have. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  In  front  of  the  Newhall  Honse,  Milwaukee. 

Q.  How  long  agoT — A.  About  two  weeks  before  the  Cincinnati  convention. 

Q.  8tate  what  it  was. — A.  Mr.  Brodhead  knew  that  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
and  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  also  a  delegate.  I  met  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Spencer  walking 
down  that  way  and  I  joined  them.  Mr.  Brodhead  asked  me  who  I  was  going  to  support 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention.  I  said,  "  My  opinion  is  that  we  had  better  nominate  Mr. 
Bristow."  He  said,  "  I  think  so,  too."  "But,"  said  I,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  can  vote  my 
own  feeling.  Keyes  will  be  there,  and  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  do  as  Keyes  said.  He  runs 
the  machine."  Mr.  Brodhead  made  the  remark  to  me,  "  Mr.  Keyes  will  not  go  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention."  "  O,  yes,"  said  I ;  "he  will ;  he  will  probably  be  chairman."  Mr. 
Brodhead  walked  off  ten  or  fifteen  steps,  turned  around  and  shook  his  finger  this  way,  [in- 
dicating,] and  said,  "  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Keyes  will  not  go  to  the  Cincinnati  convention ;" 
and  he  went  off  and  left  me. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  collection  of  any  money  in  Milwaukee  from  whisky - 
men  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  disposition  of  any  money  that  was  collected  from 
them  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  What  is  your  business  7— A.  I  am  a  miller. 

Q.  What  is  the  ward  in  which  Mr.  Van  Schaick  was  elected  7— A.  The  First  ward. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  signed  a  letter  calling  upon  John  W.  Carey  to  run  as 
an  independent  candidate  7 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Van  Schaick  elected  7— A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  were  funds  raised  to  carry  on  that  campaign  in  the  First  ward  t— A.  I  drew  my 
check  for  them. 

Q.  For  bow  much  t— A.  I  never  told  you. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  7 — A.  From  Mitchell's  Bank. 

Q.  It  was  not  levied  from  any  particular  class  of  persons  in  Milwaukee  ?— A.  I  did  the 
levying. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — A.  It  was  my  own  money.  I  drew  my  check  on  the  bank 
for  it. 

Q.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  distillers,  rectifiers,  or  others  in  Milwaukee  f— A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  What  was  the  amount? — A.  It  was  over  $3,000. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  Mr.  Brodhead  meant  by  his  oracular  declaration  thatKeyes  woald 
*  not  go  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  ? — A.  He  did  not  say,  bat  I  interpreted  it  to  mean  that 
Keyes  would  be  indicted,  and  consequently  could  not  go. 

Q.  Had  that  thing  beeen  talked  of  and  threatened  as  a  thing  which  would  prevent  his 
going  to  the  convention  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Keyes  would  not  got— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Brodhead  say  anything  in  reference  to  Mr.  Keyes  being  indicted  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  Cincinnati  convention  7 — A.  Two  or  three  or  fonr  weeks. 

Q.  And  you  inferred,  from  Mr.  Brodhead's  statement,  that  some  coercive  measure 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  Keyes  to  keep  him  from  going  to  the  convention  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Brodhead  ever  give  you  any  right  to  draw  that  Inference  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  $3,000  that  you  gave  your  check  for  T— A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  it  was  expended. 

Q.  It  was  spent  for  campaign  purposes  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  ot  contributing  such  sums  heretofore  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  urgency  of  such  a  contribution  at  that  time  7 — A.  Because  I  wanted  to 
have  my  brother-in-law  elected  to  the  legislature. 

Q.  Why  were  you  so  anxious  that  he  should  be  elected  to  the  legislature  T— A.  Because 
he  wasgoing  to  support  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Then  this  $3,000  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  Mr.  Carpenter's  election  to 
the  Senate  T — A.  Yes.   If  I  want  to  elect  a  man  I  will  do  it  if  I  can. 

Q.  Do  yon  generally  think,  in  Milwaukee,  that  money  is  what  makes  the  mare  go  t— 
A.  We  know  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  elections  in  Milwaukee  are  carried  by  the  mere  force  of 
money  7 — A.  Money  is  always  used  there  very  hugely  by  both  sides. 

Q.  This  was  an  extraordinary  sum  which  you  contributed ;  was  it  your  intention  that 
you  would  buy  the  election  of  your  brother-in-law  to  the  legislature  with  money  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  said  a  while  ago  that  it  generally  puts  men  in.— A.  It  generally  takes  money  to 
carry  elections. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  your  $3,000  had  considerable  influence  in  effecting  the  election  in 
that  ward  7 — A.  I  do  not  know.   My  brother-in-law  got  nearly  all  the  votes  in  the  ward. 

Q.  Is  it  commendable  to  give  out  the  idea  that  you  carried  an  election  by  the  use  of 
$3,000  7 — A.  You  have  asked  for  the  facts,  and  I  have  given  them  to  you. 

Q.  And  the  inference  is  such  as  I  have  stated  T — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  commendable. 
I  do  not  swear  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  What  was  understood  to  be  the  means  of  influencing  the  votes  for  Mr.  Carey  in  that 
election  T — A.  I  know  that  money  was  offered  freely.  I  was  told  that  hundreds  of  dollars 
were  offered.  I  was  told,  and  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Hinsey  was  up  in  that  ward  with  $1,000. 
Hinsey  was  the  representative  of  the  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  common  report  in  Milwaukee  in  that  campaign  that  Mr.  Carey  was  au- 
thorized to  draw  his  blank  checks  on  the  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company,  in  order  to  carry 
that  ward  T — A.  It  was  stated  around  that  they  could  have  aU  the  money  they  wanted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  said  by  the  Saint  Paul  men  that  they  would  defeat  Van 
Schaick  at  all  hazards  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  using  money  freely  7— A.  I  know  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  on  election-day,  and  at  the  polls  in  that  ward,  offers  were  msde 
to  voters  as  high  as  $50  to  vote  for  Carey  T — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind.  I  did 
not  see  any  man  bought  with  money,  nor  do  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  money 
was  given  to  buy  any  man's  vote. 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  reported  7— A.  I  heard  it,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  general  understanding  at  the  election  that  the  Carpenter  men  bad  the 
most  money  in  that  election  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  money  spent  in  that  election  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  believe  that  the  money  was  spent  in  saloons,  and  that  no  man's  vote  was 
bought? — A.  That  is  the  way  the  money  is  spent,  of  course. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Hinsey  f— A.  I  said  that  Mr.  Hinsey,  who  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  ward,  was  up  there  the  whole  day  for  a  week  before  the  election,  and  had  a  large 
auiount  of  money(with  him,  and  had  disbursed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  saloons  ;  at  least. 
I  supposed  he  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  Anybody  else  say  the  election  was  carried  with  money  f — A..  I  never 
heard  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  your  determination  to  elect  your  brother-in-law,  and  that  when  you 
went  in  for  an  election  you  (generally  came  down  with  money  t — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  the  election  in  that  ward  was  carried  for  Mr.  Van 
Schaick  by  money  T — A.  Not  any  different  from  the  way  in  which  all  elections  are  carried. 

Q.  Are  all  elections  in  that  ward  carried  by  money  t— A.  They  are.  in  all  the  wards  of 
the  city. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Are  not  the  voters  in  that  ward  generally  democratic  ? — A.  They  are,  all  but  one  or 
two. 

Q.  Mr.  Carey  was  the  attorney  of  the  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  had 
been  for  years. 

Q.  He  was  identified  with  the  interest  of  that  company,  and  was  known  as  their  man  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Hinsey  in  connection  with  the  company  f — A.  He  was  the  company's  de- 
tective. 

Q.  And  it  was  understood  that  they  were  up  there  trying  to  carry  that  ward  by  cash  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  28,  1876. 

Wm.  L.  Hoag  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Waterloo,  Wisconsin. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there?— A.  About  twelve  years. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  under  the  General  Government f— A.  I  did  six  years  ago  ;  I 
was  then  revenue  assessor. 

Q.  In  what  year  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  precise  year,  but  it  was  under  Andrew  John- 
son. 

Q.  Not  recently  t— A.  Not  recently. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  E.  W.  Keyes  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  S.J.  Conklin T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Conklin  T— A.  I  have  known  him  for  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  I  think.   I  have  known  him  intimately  for  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Keyes  ? — A.  I  have  known  Mr.  Keyes  by  sight  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  I  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  until  since  this 
trouble  of  Mr.  Conklin. 

Q.  You  know  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Conklin  was  arrested  on  some  charges  affecting  the 
revenue  law  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  also  know  that  he  went  off  to  Canada  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  he  went  to  Canada  did  you  have  any  communication  from  him  in  regard  to  his 
business  T— A.  Yes,  I  often  had. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one  communication  from  him  in  which  he  requested  you  to  see  Mr. 
Keyes  T — A.  Yes ;  I  have  had  several,  I  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  these  letters  with  you  T — A.  No. 

Mr.  Caswell.  We  ought  to  have  those  letters. 

Q.  What  did  he  desire  you  to  do  in  his  behalf  T 

(Mr.  Caswell  objected  to  the  question.) 

Q.  Did  he  in  those  letters  request  you  to  do  something  for  him  1 — A.  He  requested  me  to 
go  and  see  Mr.  Keyes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Keyes  ?— A.  I  did  not  go  on  purpose  to  see  him,  but  I  met 
him  on  the  train  and  by  the  train. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  with  reference  to  Mr.  Conklin  ? — A.  Yes, 
air ;  several  times. 

Q.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Conklin's  going  to  Canada  and  his  possible  or  probable  re- 
turn t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  whether  at  that  time  Mr.  Keyes  told  you  that  he  had  advised  Mr.  Conklin  to  go 
to  Canada  after  his  indictment? — A.  I  cannot  state  it  in  just  those  words. 

Q.  State  the  conversation  yon  had  with  him  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  In  the  first  con- 
versation I  had  with  Mr.  Keyes  he  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Conklin  or  write  to  him  to  keep 
quiet ;  that  the  excitement  was  too  high  to  try  to  do  anything  for  him  for  the  present. 
He  said  that  a  straw's  weight  of  evidence  would  weigh  more  now  than  a  ton  of  facts 
would  in  ordinary  times,  and  that  be  could  not  do  anything  then. 

Q.  That  Mr.  Keyes  could  not  ?— A.  Yes.  That  was  the  nrst  conversation  that  I  had  with 
him  in  regard  to  Mr.  Conklin. 
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Q.  If  yon  had  any  other  conversation,  tell  it. — A.  The  next  conversation,  or  the  next  but 
one,  (I  do  not  know  but  that  there  was  one  between  those  two :  I  will  not  be  certain, )  I  was 
on  the  train,  between  Waterloo  and  Water  town,  on  my  way  to  Waterloo.  Mr.  Rider  was 
with  me.  Mr.  Keyes  came  and  sat  down  on  the  seat  beside  me  and  we  were  talking  of  Conk- 
lin.  I  do  not  know  how  it  commenced  exactly,  but,  any  way,  I  said  to  him  in  regard  to 
Mr.  McKenney  that  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  pull  himself  up  on  somebody  else's  down- 
fall, or  something  like  that,  and  I  said  that  it  looked  so,  he  was  acting  a  little  mean,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  He  said  he  had  to  work  very  hard  with  Mr.  McKenney  to  get  him  to 
pat  Mr.  Conklin's  bail  down  to  $3,000. 

Q  .How  much  did  he  say  that  Mr.  McKenney  wanted  to  put  the  bail  at  T — A.  $5,000. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Keyes  said  that  he  had  induced  him  to  nut  it  at  $3,000  f— A.  He  said  he  had 
to  work  very  hard  to  get  him  to  put  the  bail  down  to  $3,000. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  in  that  conversation  about  the  circumstances  of  Conklin's  going 
away,  and  that  he  (Keyes)  had  advised  him  to  go,  and  that  the  advice  was  good  ? — A.  No, 
I  think  not.    1  think  that  was  the  next  conversation. 

Mr.  Cate.  Get  through  with  the  second  conversation  now. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  particular  in  regard  to  that,  any 
more  than  that  he  must  keep  quiet  for  the  present ;  that  he  (Mr.  Keyes)  could  not  do  any- 
thing until  after  the  excitement  blew  over ;  that  there  was  too  much  agitation  for  the  present 
to  allow  anything  to  be  done. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  conversation  7 — A.  On  the  occasion  of  the  next  conversation  I  saw 
Mr.  Keyes  at  the  cars  in  Watertown — at  the  junction.  I  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  that  I 
had  had  letters  from  Conklin  wanting  me  to  see  him,  (Keyes,)  and  that  I  had  been  busy 
and  could  not  do  it,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Conklin  had  written 
me  a  letter  in  regard  to  what  he  wanted,  but  I  bad  not  the  letter  with  me  to  show  him.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  going  to  do  something  for  Conklin,  and  he  said  he  was,  just  as 
soon  as  the  thing  blew  over,  so  that  he  could  accomplish  something.  I  asked  him  how 
long  he  thought  Conklin  would  have  to  wait  before  he  could  do  something,  and  he  said 
to  stay  where  he  was  until  after  the  presidential  election ;  that  the  excitement  was  so  high 
that  everybody  had  to  stand  on  their  own  bottom  now,  and  that  he  could  not  do  anything. 
Before  I  went  away  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Keyes,  how  soon  will  you  go  to  work  t "  Said 
be,  "  Right  after  the  presidential  election."  He  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  get 
him  out  all  right."  "Well,"  said  I,  "will  you  goto  work  then  and  doit?"  His  an- 
swer was,  "  You  bet  your  guts  I  will." 

Q.  In  this  conversation  did  Mr.  Keyes  say  as  to  what  advice  he  had  given  Conklin  T — A. 
He  did  not  say  directly  in  regard  to  that,  but  that  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go 
away— that  he  could  not  have  justice  done  him  if  he  were  tried  then. 

Q.  Did  be  not  tell  you  that  he  advised  him  to  go  f— A.  Well,  not  in  so  many  words.  I 
would  not  say  that  he  did,  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  was  that  he  had,  because 
he  said  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  go,  as  he  could  not  have  a  fair  trial  then,  the 
excitement  was  so  high. 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation  t— A.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  time,  but  I  think  in  Jan- 
uary or  February.  The  last  conversation,  I  should  think,  was  in  March  or  about  the  1st  of 
April,  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  as  I  have  no  dates. 

Q.  Did  you  nut  any  question  to  him  on  that  occasion  T— A.  I  presume  I  did,  several,  but 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you  said  to  him,  "  Now,  Keyes,  if  Conklin  will  stay  in  Can- 
ada until  after  the  presidential  election  will  you  take  hold  and  get  him  back  T"— A.  I  have 
already  sworn  to  that. 

Q.  What  was  his  reply  to  it  ? — A.  He  made  the  reply  I  have  stated — "  You  bet  your  guta 
I  will." 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 
Q.  You  say  you  saw  me  on  the  cars  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  many  times  1 — A.  I  have  seen  you  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  At  what  time T— A.  Well,  the  first  time  I  saw  you  was  soon  after  Mr.  Conklin  was  ar- 
rested. We  had  some  little  talk.  I  was  going  to  Waterloo,  and  we  both  got  on  the  train  at 
Milwaukee.  Nothing  particular  occurred  at  that  time.  The  next  time  I  saw  you  was  at 
Watertown,  by  the  cars  or  on  the  cars— by  the  cars,  I  think.  The  next  time  I  saw  you— I 
do  not  know  but  that  I  might  have  seen  you  once  between  these  two  times  that  I  have  spoken 
of— but  the  next  time  I  saw  you,  that  I  recollect  distinctly  about,  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Rider 
and  I  were  on  the  train. 

Q.  You  met  me  occasionally  on  the  train  coming  to  or  returning  from  Milwaukee  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  for  some  time  past  Mr.  Conklin's  epecial  agent  f— A.  I  have  been  his 
special  business  agent  in  a  measure,  perhaps— the  special  agent  for  his  business  because  of 
his  being  indicted,  &c. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  him  in  Canada  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  ?— A.  Once. 

Q.  Only  once  t — A.  Only  once. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  frequent  conversation  with  him  t— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  he  with  yon  7 — A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  written  letters  back  and  forth  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  time  that  yon  visited  him  in  Canada  t— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  in  January,  1876,  but  I  am  not  positive  abont  it. 

Q.  As  to  this  conversation  which  yon  have  stated  as  having  taken  place  between  you  and 
me,  did  yon  not  institnte  that  conversation  7   Did  you  not  put  those  questions  to  me  f  Did 

Jron  not  ask  whether  I  would  or  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  do  anything  for  Conk- 
in  T — A.  I  might  have  done  so,  perhaps,  although  I  think  that  as  to  the  first  time,  you  came 
to  me,  as  we  stood  on  the  steps  at  Watertown,  by  the  cars,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  any- 
thing from  Conklin,  and  then  we  went  on  to  speak  about  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  instituted  those  inquiries  yourself,'  and  first  led  up  to  the 
subject  T — A.  The  last  time  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  every  time  f — A  I  think  not,  sir.  The  last  time  Mi.  Conklin  had  written 
to  me  very  urgently,  and  I  think  likely  that  I  commenced  the  conversation,  but  as  to  the 
first  time  I  recollect  distinctly  of  your  commencing  it,  and  asking  me  if  I  had  heard 
from  him  lately. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  me,  in  one  of  those  conversations,  how  indignant  you  were 
with  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  how  contemptuously  you  said  he  had  treated  you  7 — A.  No  ;  I  did 
not  sav  that  be  had  treated  me  contemptuously. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  t— A.  I  said  I  thought  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Cinklin  in  rather  a  bad 
manner. 

Q.  Where  was  that  T— A.  At  his  office. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  bitter  complaint  to  me  at  that  time  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
penter spoke  to  yon  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  any  complaint ;  I  said  he  talked 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  I  supposed  he  would  ;  they  had  always  been  great 
friends,  and  I  was  surprised,  I  admit,  when  Mr.  Carpenter  spoke  as  he  did ;  I  was  very  much 
surprised.   I  recollect  your  answer  to  that,  too. 

Q.  What  was  it  t— A.  Your  answer  was  that  it  was  just  like  Mr.  Carpenter  exactly ;  that 
sometimes  he  was  good  friends  with  yon,  (Mr.  Keyes),  and  sometimes  be  was  not :  that  just  at 
that  time  you  were  quarreling  a  little,  and  it  would  be  just  like  him,  (Mr.  Carpenter,)  to 
speak  in  that  war. 

Q.  This  was  after  Mr.  Conklin  had  been  arrested  and  had  run  away,  was  it  7 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  say  you  were  on  Conklin's  bail  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  7 — A.  No.  The  first  time  he  got  bail  for  three  or  four  days.  Somebody 
in  Milwaukee  went  his  bail  then. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  of  the  distillers  in  Milwaukee  T— A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wir*h  two  or 
three  times ;  I  know  him  by  sight.  I  guess  he  is  about  the  only  one  of  the  distillers  that  I 
really  do  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  Wirth  since  Conklin's  arrest  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Rindskopff— A.  I  did  but  little— a  word  or  two, 
but  not  to  amount  to  anything. 
Q.  Which  Rindskopf  was  that  7— A.  Louis,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Conklin  give  you  a  commission  to  execute  for  him,  or  an  inquiry  to  make  ot 
these  distillers  for  him  or  a  request  to  do  something  for  him  T — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  If 
you  can  suggest  what  it  was,  perhaps  my  memory  would  be  refreshed. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  them  on  one  occasion  from  Mr.  Conklin  t— A  I  do  not  know  but  that 
I  did  once  go  to  Mr.  Wirth  and  try  to  sell  him  Mr.  Conklin's  farm.   I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Conklin  instruct  you  to  do  that  7 — A.  Yes ;  be  said  he  wanted  to  sell  his  faun, 
and  he  said  be  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Wirth  would  buy  it. 

Q.  This  was  Mr.  Wirth,  then,  to  whom  you  went  7  Did  you  go  with  the  same  mission- 
to  Mr.  Rindskopff— A.  Not  at  all. 

.  Did  you  go  with  the  same  commission  to  another  distillery  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  No. 
.  What  was  the  commission  that  yon  went  to  Mr.  Wirth  for,  and  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Conklin  f — A.  It  was  to  try  and  sell  him  Mr.  Conklin's  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  demand  of  Mr.  Worth  that  he  buy  Mr.  Conklin's  farm  f — A.  I  did 
not  make  any  demand  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  intimate  that  it  might  be  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wirth  to  buy  Mr.  Conk- 
lin's farm  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  did  or  not. — A.  I  cannot  tell  for  the  life  of  me  whether 
I  did  or  not ;  I  know  that  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  you  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Conklin  to  go  to  Mr.  Wirth  and 
other  distillers,  in  Milwaukee,  to  demand  of  them  that  they  buy  Mr.  Conklin's  farm  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  is  uot  a  fact. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  them  fort— A.  Just  as  I  tell  you,  I  only  went  to  Mr.  Wirth  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  buy  Mr.  Conklin's  farm.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Conklin  had* 
said  to  me  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wirth  would  buy  it,  and  that  Mr.  Conklin  was  very  anxious 
to  sell  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Wirth  ?—  A.  Because  Mr.  Conklin  kid  me  to  go  to  him. 
Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  especially  to  do  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Wirth— what  did  he  tell 
you  to  say  to  him  t — A.  He  told  me  to  try  to  sell  him  his  farm. 
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Q.  Were  did  yon  meet  Mr.  Wirth  ?— A.  I  met  him  in  Milwaukee,  at  the  Plankington 
House,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  time. 

Q.  Whom  else  did  Mr.  Conklin  tell  you  to  go  to  on  this  subject?— A.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  told  me  to  go  to  anybody.  If  be  did  I  did  not  go  to  anybody  else.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  did  not  tell  me  to  go  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  tell  you  to  go  to  Wirtht— A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  reason  did  Mr.  Conklin  give  to  you  to  show  why  Wirth  probably  wanted  to 
buy  the  farm  ? — A.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wirth  was  perfectly  able,  and 
would  just  as  soon  pat  some  money  in  a  farm  as  not.  That  was  all. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Wirth  say  ?— A.  He  said  that  he  could  not  buy  it ;  that  he  was  poor, 
and  had  not  any  money  to  put  into  a  farm. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again,  did  you  not  go  to  Mr.  Wirth  at  the  request  of  Conklin,  and  de- 
mand that  he  (Wirth)  buy  Conklin's  farm  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  make  any  such  demand 
-at  all ;  but  I  tried  to  sell  him  the  farm,  as  I  said  before. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Just  as  you  would  to  any  other  man  ?— A.  Just  as  I  would  to  any  other  man  to  whom 
I  was  sent 

By  Mr.  K eyes  : 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  sell  it  to  any  other  man  in  Milwaukee  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  went  to  no  other  man  in  Milwaukee  to  sell  this  farm  f — A.  I  think 
not.    He  was  the  only  man  that  I  was  acquainted  with. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  had  not  known  him  more  than  a  month  or  so. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  seen  him  T — A.  I  bad  met  him,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  times. 
I  did  not  know  any  of  these  men  until  after  this  thing  occurred. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  went  to  Wirth,  because  he  was  the  only  man  you  knew  ?— A. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Wirth  because  Mr.  Conklin  told  me  to  go  to  him  ;  he  said  that  he  had  money, 
and  would  just  as  soon  put  it  in  a  farm  as  not,  and  that  he  (Conklin)  would  like  to  sell  his 
farm. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  understand  that  the  reason  why  Conklin  sent  you  to  Wirth  was  because 
of  friendly  relations  of  a  peculiar  character  existing  between  them  f — A.  No ;  I  did  not  un- 
derstand anything  in  regard  to  that.  I  knew,  or  supposed,  however,  that  they  were  on 
friendly  terms. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  think  so  f — A.  No ;  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it  As  I  have  told 
you,  Conklin  said  that  Wirth  was  a  man  who  had  plenty  of  money,  and  would  juat  as  soon 
put  a  part  of  it  or  some  of  it  in  land  as  not,  and  as  ne  (Conklin)  bad  a  good  farm  and  wanted- 
to  sell  it,  he  told  me  to  go  to  Wirth  and  see  if  he  would  not  buy  it.  I  did  so,  and  Mr.  Wirth 
said  he  could  not  buy  any  farm — that  he  hadn't  got  any  money ;  that  he  was  poor. 

Q.  You  say  this  conversation  occurred  somewhere  near  the  Plankington  House  ? — A.  Yes ; 
it  was  in  a  building,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  precise  place.  It  was  on  a  street  right  near  by 
that  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  that  t — A.  I  don't 
think  I  did.   I  might  have  had  more  than  one,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wirth  at  first  give  some  encouragement  that  he  might  possibly  buy  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  at  the  very  first  be  said  he  bad  not  any  money ;  he  was  poor. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  the  reason  why  Conklin  wanted  you  to  go  to  him  was 
because  of  friendly  and  intimate  relations  which  bad  existed  between  them  in  reference  to 
revenue  and  whisky  matters  T — A.  No ;  I  understood  it  to  be  simply  and  distinctly  that 
"Wirth  was  a  man  of  means  and  I  supposed  that  he  had  plenty  of  money,  from  what  Conklin 
-said,  and  would  just  as  soon  put  some  of  it  in  a  good  farm  as  not. 

Q.  There  were  other  men  of  neans  in  Milwaukee,  were  there  notT— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  them  1 — A.  Because  I  was  not  directed  to. 

Q.  You  went  there  because  you  were  especially  directed  to  T— A.  Yes ;  and  he  would  not 
'buy  it.   Then  I  went  home,  and  sold  out  a  part  of  it  to  another  man  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  Conklin  write  to  you  on  the  subject  T — A.  No  ;  he  told  me. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  write  to  you  on  the  subject  T— A.  I  presume  he  has  done  so,  but  I  do  not 
remember  especially. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  he  did  write  to  you  in  reference  to  selling  the  farm  to  Wirth  T— 
A.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  written  to  me  in  regard  to  selling  it  to  Wirth, 
but  bo  has  written  to  me  in  reference  to  selling  the  farm  at  some  time. 

Q.  Did  he  write  to  you  with  reference  to  selling  the  farm  to  any  other  members  of  the 
whisky  ring  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  be  never  wrote  to  you  asking  you  to  try  to  sell  it  to  anybody  but  Wirtht— A. 
Never  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  for  the  farm,  or  was  there  any  price  mentioned  T— A.  Yes  ;  I  think 
he  asked  $9,000  or  $10,000. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Wirth  that  you  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  buy  Mr.  Conklin's 
farm  to  furnish  him  means  in  his  temporary  residence  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ?— A.  Why,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  aay  that  f — A.  I  have  not  any  recollection  of  saying 
that. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.) — A.  I  can  only  swear  as  I  have  done. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.  >— A.  I  can  only  swear  this,  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  saying 
anything  of  the  kind  to  him. 

Q.  Might  you  not  have  said  that  to  him  f — A.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  said  it. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question.— A.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  don't  think  that  I 
ever  said  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Cate,  [to  the  witness.  1  Ton  can  answer  it  in  your  own  way — that  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  recollection  you  did  not. 

The  Witness.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection,  I  certainly  did  not  say  any 
such  thing. 

By  Mr.  Keyes  : 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  that  you  went  to  see  Mr.  WirthT — A.  It  was  after  I  came  back 
from  Canada,  but  I  could  not  say  exactly  when. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Canada  1 — A.  I  think  it  was  in  January,  but  I  am  not  posi- 
tive. 

Q.  That  was  before  any  trials  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  were  having 
some  trials  in  Milwaukee  when  I  went  there. 

Q-  The  fore  part  of  January,  was  it  not?— A.  I  cannot  tell;  I  have  no  recollection 
about  it. 

Q .  What  do  you  think — was  it  not  the  fore  part  of  January  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  had  Mr.  Conklin  been  in  Canada  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q-  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  matter  T — A.  Yes ;  but  I  never  expected  to  be 
sworn  or  called  up  in  any  shape  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  fore  part  of  January  when  you  went  there  T — A.  I 
really  cannot  swear  that  it  was  the  fore  part  of  January,  or  even  that  it  was  exactly  in 
January.   If  I  were  to  die  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  before  the  general  trials  had  commenced  in  Milwaukee  T— 
A.  I  think,  now,  upon  consideration,  that  there  were  some  trials  in  Milwaukee  at  the  time 
I  left,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  long  time  prior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whisky  ring  in  Milwaukee, 
resulting  from  certain  convictions  7— A.  I  think  it  was  before  that,  but  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say  to  Mr.  Wirth  that  it  might  be  to  his  interest  to  have  Conklin  remain 
in  Canada  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  t— A.  No,  I  would  not ;  but  I  say  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Wirth  had  not  been  in  the  whisky  ring,  would  you  have  gone  to  him  f — A.  I 
would  not  have  gone  to  him  if  Mr.  Conklin  had  not  told  me  to. 
Mr.  Keyes.  That  is  not  answering  the  question. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  cannot  answer  it  in  any  other  way,  because  there  was  no  other 
reason  for  my  going  to  bim. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Conklin  in  your  possession 
wherein  he  speaks  of  this  matter  of  selling  the  farm  to  Wirth  f— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  may 
have  such  a  letter.   I  do  not  wonder  at  all  if  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  Have  you  got  any  letters  of  his  here  t— A.  No,  not  a  letter. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Milwaukee  t— A.  Fifty-four  miles,  I  think,  by  railway. 
Q.  Did  you  go  into  Milwaukee  expressly  on  this  business  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  in  expressly 
for  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  expressly  for  this  business  at  that  time  T— A.  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  in  Milwaukee  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  was  in  Milwaukee  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  at  other  times,  but  at  this  time  that  you  went  to  see  Wirth  T— A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  in  Milwaukee  frequently  all  the  winter  and  spring  on  business  of  my 
own.  Whether  I  went  in  at  this  time  expressly  for  that,  or  whether  I  went  in  on  other  bus- 
iness and  saw  him  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  now  tell  you. 

Q.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  that  farm,  was  there  not  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  Louis  Rindskopf  or  Mr.  Wirth  and  tell  them  tbey  must  pay  off  that 
mortgage  or  Mr.  Conklin  would  come  home  from  Canada  and  testify  agaiust  them  t— A.  No, 
sir :  I  did  not— most  emphatically. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  at  all  f — A.  I  did  not 
Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  about  paying  off  that  mortgage  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.    I  know  I  never  made  any  such  request  that  you  speak  of. 

H.  Mis.  186  17 
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Q.  Yon  had  do  knowledge  of  it  nor  suspicion  of  it  until  the  stroke  came  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
we  were,  of  course,  always  somewhat  suspicious  of  all  distillers,  and  watched  them  as 
closely  as  we  could. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  that  you  knew  of  no  fraud  there,  no  bribery  or  corruption  of  your 
subordinates,  up  to  May,  1875?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  This  stealing  from  the  Government,  as  it  is  called,  was  mostly  done  after  the  first  day 
of  April,  1875,  was  it  not,  as  the  testimony  discloses  T — A.  The  most  of  it  was  done  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1875,  down,  but  had  not  really  broken  loose  upon  us  till  March  and  April, 
at  the  time  the  tax  was  raised.  The  question  was  agitated  about  raising  the  tax,  and  then 
.  the  thing  seemed  to  have  all  broken  loose. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  senatorial  fight  in  Madison,  was  it  not  7— A.  Yes. 

S.  The  heaviest  frauds  there,  as  the  proof  now  shows,  were  committed  in  March,  April, 
May,  were  they  not  T — A.  I  believe  they  were. 
Q.  And  before  the  seizure  on  the  10th  of  May  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  after  I  was  out  of  the  Senate,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  you  went  out,  I  under- 
stand, on  the  4th  of  March.  I  think  the  evidence  shows  that,  as  to  frauds,  the  months  of 
March  and  April  were  the  worst. 

a So  far  as  you  know,  from  all  the  investigation  and  evidence,  was  there  any  consid- 
le  stealing  going  on  during  the  fall  of  1874,  or  during  that  year? — A.  Fron?  what  has 
been  developed  and  confessed,  they  were  stealing  that  fall  to  some  extent. 

Q.  To  no  considerable  extent  as  compared  to  what  took  place  afterward  T — A.  Not  to  so 
large  an  extent. 

Q.  The  thing  seemed  to  break  loose  after  I  left  the  Senate,  did  it  not  T — A.  Largely  after 
that. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  my  friends  and  supporters  for  re-election  t — A.  I  was. 
Q.  Were  you  pretty  active  in  the  scene  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  with  this  line  of  testimony  I  will  ask  you  whether,  at  one  time,  a  ru- 
mor did  not  get  abroad  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  have  you  removed,  and  some  other 
appointment  made,  a  year  or  two  before  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  at  that  time  recommended  to  me  that  you  should  not  be  removed — did  Jndge 
Dyer  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Phillips  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  else  T — A.  Mr.  Baker,  Judge  Allen,  General  Hamilton.  I  do  not  know  whether 
General  Hamilton  spoke  to  you  about  it,  but  he  wrote  to  the  President 

Q.  There  were  various  other  parties,  also,  who  advocated  your  retention  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  whom  are  these  gentlemen  that  yon  mention— the  leading  republicans  of  the 
county  of  Racine  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judge  Dyer  is  a  leading  republican  judge  of  the  State  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Phillips  had  been  State  senator  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  all  wrote  to  me  remonstrating  against  your  removal  and  insisting  upon  my 
standing  by  you,  did  they  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  Colonel  Utley,  the  postmaster,  did  the  same. 

Q.  In  this  campaign  of  1874,  in  which  you  say  you  were  my  friend,  and  actively  so, 
were  yon  in  my  office  almost  every  week  ? — A.  I  think  I  was,  as  often  as  once  a  week. 

Q.  Talking  over  the  situation  of  things,  and  as  to  what  could  be  done  and  should  be 
done — as  two  friends  consulting  about  a  political  campaign  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  or  did  you  ever  suspect  or  believe  that  any  distiller  or  rectifier  or 
whisky  man  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  rectifying  of  whisky  in  Milwaukee  ever  con- 
tributed a  cent  to  my  election— I  mean  to  the  campaign  fund— previous  to  November,  1874  T 

Mr.  Gate.  [To  the  witness.]  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  direct  knowledge  on  the  subject  I  never  collected  one  cent  of  any 
whisky  man  in  Milwaukee  myself,  nor  has  one  cent  been  paid  to  me  directly  or  indirectly, 
except  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  I  never  was  offered  any  money,  and  never  "received  any 
except  in  payment  of  taxes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Madison  during  the  contest  there  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  know  of  any  proposition  ever  made  to  me  or  my  friends  for  votes 
which  could  be  purchased  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  ?— A.  I  merely  heard  the  rumor.  I 
heard  that  such  propositions  were  made  ;  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  I  would  or  would 
not  consent  or  listen  to  any  such  proposition  T — A.  I  believe  not 

By  Mr.  C ate  : 

Q.  You  have  never  been  indicted  for  violating  the  revenue  law,  have  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  result  of  it  ? — A.  An  acquittal. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  trial  and  were  cleared  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  another  indictment  was  found,  which 
is  now  pending.   The  trial  was  put  over  until  the  1st  of  October. 
Q.  You  plead  to  it,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  Not  guilty  ?  "—A.  "  Not  guilty,"  of  course.  The  charge  is  mainly,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  neglect  of  duty  for  failure  to  make  some  reports.  I  have  never  been  charged  with 
taking  any  bribes  or  any  money  unlawfully,  but  I  was  indicted,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
being  negligent. 
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Q.  Were  70a  the  bead  of  the  revenue  department  there  7 — A.  I  was  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue. 

Q.  This  man  Fitzgerald  was  an  officer  under  70a  T — A.  Tee. 

Q.  All  the  revenue  officers  there  were  subordinates  of  yours  t— A.  Well,  no;  Mr.  Conklin, 
the  revenue  agent,  was  not  subordinate  to  me.  In  some  sense  he  was  superior.  He  was  a 
man  that  the  supervisor  had  as  his  agent,  and  the  supervisor  stands  between  the  collector 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  aware  of  any  stealing  at  any  time  t—  A.  No,  sir ;  only  what  we 
reported  and  acted  upon. 

Q.  You  were  a  little  surprised  to  find  out  how  extensive  the  stealing  was?— A.  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised . 

Q.  You  nave  an  idea  that  most  of  the  stealing  was  after  Mr.  Carpenter  left  the  Senate  ? — 
A.  I  have  an  idea  that  in  March  and  April  they  were  defrauding  the  Government  worse 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  here  yesterday  T — A.  No. 

Q.  He  stated  that  he  received  as  bush-money  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. — A.  I  did 
not  hear  that. 

Q.  Does  or  does  not  that  indicate  to  you  that  this  stealing  had  extended  further  back  than 
about  the  1st  of  March  7 —A.  .-It  does,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  in  his 
confession  that  be  sold  out  in  the  winter,  I  believe,  of  1872,  in  March. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  the  drift  of  your  testimony  to  be  that  if  there  were  any  stealings 
there,  or  if  there  has  been  any  assessment  there  upon  distillers  or  other  whisky  men  for 
political  purposes,  you  knew  nothing  about  it — A.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all.  There 
were  stealings  there  that  we  acted  upon,  but  I  knew  nothing  that  I  did  not  take  instant  ac- 
tion upon.  I  did  my  duty  faithfully  and  honestly. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  think  so  myself;  I  think  that  if  you  are  guilty  of  anything  it  is  guilt  of  omis- 
sion and  not  of  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  collection  of  political  money  at  all  f — A.  Noth- 
ing but  to  pay  my  assessments. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  political  f — A.  Not  in  the  way  of  collecting  money  for  a 
campaign. 

Q.  You  were  not  consulted  by  Mr.  Payne  or  any  of  the  other  politicians  about  the  way  in 
which  the  campaign  should  be  conducted  t— A.  Yes,  the  matter  of  the  campaign  was  talked 
over  in  my  office,  and  in  Mr.  Payne's  office  frequently,  and  I  talked  with  Senator  Carpenter 
about  it  and  about  the  prospects. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  a  measure  on  the  inside,  and  understood  to  some  extent  about  it?— 
A.  80  far  as  knowing  some  things  that  were  going  on,  I  did,  but  never  to  collect  any  money. 

Q.  The  assessments  were  made  upon  you  as  they  were  upon  the  balance  of  the  officers  T— 
A.  Yes,  and  I  paid  my  assessments. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  That  is,  you  say  you  made  your  own  assessments  and  paid  what  you  pleased  7— A.  Not 
exactly  that.    I  was  notified  by  Mr.  Keyes  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  pay  so  much. 

Q.  That  was  to  the  State  fund  T— A.  That  was  in  part  to  the  State  fund. 

Q.  That  was  separate  from  the  campaign  in  Milwaukee  T — A.  The  two  came  together  in 
1674.    I  paid  a  portion  of  that  to  Mr.  Payne. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  7— A.  Mr.  Keyes  WTOte  or  asked  me  for  $375. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  When  was  that  T— A.  I  should  think  about  October.  1874. 
I  Q.  Just  before  the  senatorial  election  of  that  same'  fall  f— A.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  time 
with  the  fall  campaign ;  I  should  think  it  was  October. 

Q.  How  did  be  ask  you  for  the  $376  f — A.  He  wrote  me  a  letter. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  T— A.  No. 

Q .  What  is  tbe  purport  of  it  T— A.  The  purport  of  it  was  this :  that  our  campaign  was 
upon  us  and  be  would  like  to  have  me  pay  that  amount  for  campaign  purposes. 

Q.  Did  he  call  upon  you  to  pay  it  out  of  your  own  pocket  or  to  collect  it  for  him  from 
others  ? — A.  Well,  I  never  collected  it,  I  paid  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  He  did  not  desig- 
nate. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  t— A.  Forty-five  hundred  dollars  at  that  time.  It  had  been 
cut  down. 

Q.  Were  you  assessed  tbe  same  year  for  political  purposes  by  others— Mr.  Payne  for 
instance  T — A.  I  will  explain  that.  Mr.  Keyes  asked  me  for  $375.  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Mr.  Payne  and  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  part  of  that  money  in  Milwaukee ; 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  bad  got  to  be  done  there.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr. 
Keyes  consented  that  the  sum  be  divided  up,  and  I  sent  Mr.  Keyes  $250  and  paid  Mr.  Payne 
$125. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Mr.  Keyes  was  chairman  of  the  8tate  central  committee,  was  he  not  t— A.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  State  central  committee. 
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By  Mr.  Carpenter  ; 
Q.  And  wrote  to  you  as  such  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Keyes  calling  upon  gangers,  store-keepers,  or  others  f — A.  Noth- 
ing except  the  officers  in  the  building ;  they  were  called  upon  at  the  same  time  that  I  was, 
and  talked  the  matter  over,  and  each  knew  how  much  he  was  called  upon  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  occasion  when  he  called  upon  you  for  campaign  funds  ?— 
A.  He  had  done  so  previously. 

Q.  How  frequently  f — A.  I  think  about  every  other  year— when  the  members  of  the 
legislature  were  to  be  elected,  and  in  a  presidential  election. 

Q.  This  call  made  in  1874  was  nothing  unusual,  was  it  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  been  made  in  almost  every  election  for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign  ;  that  is  to 
say,  every  year  when  members  of  Congress  or  the  President  are  elected,  the  Federal  officers 
are  called  upon  to  contribute,  are  they  not  T— A.  Yes  ;  I  was  in  office  over  eight  years,  and  I 
think  I  was  called  upon  every  year. 

Q.  And  you  would  expect  to  be  called  upon  if  you  Lad  staid  for  the  balance  of  your 
life  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  still  expect  to  be  called  upon,  although  you  are  out  of  office  ? — A.  I  have  been 
called  upon  and  have  contributed  since  I  have  been  oat. 


Wasi  ikgto.v,  D.  C.,  June  23, 1876. 

William  H.  Koddis  swoin  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  the  political  campaign  in  Milwaukee  in  1874  ?— Answer.  Yes. 
Q.  What  place,  if  any,  did  you  hold  in  the  Young  Men's  Club  there  !— A.  I  was  secretary 
of  the  club. 

Q.  That  is  called  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  place  did  Henry  C.  Payne  occupy  T— A.  He  was  corresponding  secretary. 
Q.  Was  he  also  on  the  finance  committee  T— A.  Yes  ;  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Milwaukee  f — A.  About  twenty-eight  years. 
Q.  What  place  did  you  hold  in  the  internal  revenue  at  the  time  of  this  campaign  T— A.  I 
was  a  ganger. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  practice,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  political  campaigns  in  Milwaukee, 
each  year,  in  regard  to  raising  funds  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  f — A.  so  far  as  I  know, 
they  nave  always  raised  all  the  money  they  could. 

Q.  Every  year?— A.  Every  year. 

Q.  Have  you  always  contributed  to  a  campaign-fund  each  year  t— A.  Not  always.  I 
have  for  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  from  your  brother  officers  some  of  the  money  for  this  campaign  fund  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  collect  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  you  that  fall  go  to  Mr.  Payne  and  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  raising  some 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  T— A.  I  used  to  see  Mr.  Payne  every  day.  I  knew  that 
he  was  going  to  want  money,  and  I  told  him  one  day  that  I  would  subscribe  $100  for  the 
campaign-fund.  I  think  I  had  never  been  called  upon  for  any  money  since ;  I  had  been  in 
office  up  to  that  time.  I  told  him,  too,  that  I  believed  the  rest  of  the  gangers  would  give 
about  the  same.   There  were  six  of  these. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Payne  say — what  was  concluded  T — A.  Mr.  Payne  suggested  that  I 
should  take  hold  of  it  and  see  them.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Weissert  was  a  better  man  than 
myself,  and  would  be  better  able  to  do  it,  as  he  could  see  all  these  men.  He  asked  me  to 
speak  to  Weissert,  and  I  did  so.  I  saw  Weissert  on  the  street  and  spoke  to  him  in  regard 
to  it,  and  I  understood  that  he  saw  Mr.  Payne  within  a  few  days. 

Q.  Did  you  not  volunteer  to  see  Weissert — did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Payne  that  you  would 
see  him  on  the  subject  T — A.  Very  likely  I  did.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  gaugers  and  officers  to  talk  with  them  there  f — A.  I  think  I  met 
Fitzgerald  and  Moeller  on  the  corner  and  told  them  what  I  had  done  or  said  I  would  do.  I 
think  that  is  as  far  as  I  went.  I  believe  that  is  all  the  conversation  I  had  with  them  on  the 
subject 

Q.  Who  recommended  your  appointment  T — A.  I  can  hardly  say. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Hamilton, assistant  marshal?— A.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  person 
that  ever  spoke  to  me  about  being  appointed. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Pearce  &  Whalen,  recommend  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  did  or  not,  but  very  likely  he  did.   I  had  not  been  an  applicant  for  the  office. 

Q.  But  you  were  a  member  of  the  republican  club  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  recommendations  for  your  appointment  were  particularly  by  members  of 
that  club  and  others  in  the  city  who  were  prominent  republicans  ? — A.  No  recommendation 
was  ever  shown  to  me.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  It  myself  at  all 
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Q.  Who  did  move  in  the  matter — was  it  not  Mr.  Hamilton  T — A.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think. 
Q.  The  son  of  General  C.  S.  Hamilton?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  club  Y— A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  will  state  here  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  make  no  complaint  about  the 
ordinary  assessment  upon  officers  or  anybody  else  for  campaign  purposes,  and  no  time  need 
therefore  be  taken  np  with  that  branch  of  this  inquiry,  uuless  there  is  some  desire  to  show 
that  assessments  have  been  made  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  violation  of  law,  and  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  done  for  a  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  thing  being  done  ?— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  What  office  did  you  say  you  held  T — A.  I  was  a  gauger. 

Q.  Have  you  been  indicted  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  convicted  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  plead  guilty  1— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  your  case  t — A.  My  case  was  nolled. 
Q.  Nolled  by  the  Government  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  satisfied  that  you  were  innocent  T — A.  Not  at  all ;  you  can  ask  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenney  about  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  how  it  happened  that  you  were  not  tried. — A.  I  turned  state's  evi- 
dence. 

Q.  Were  you  guilty  or  innocent  T — A.  I  was  guilty. 

2.  How  extensive  is  your  knowledge  of  the  same  practices  in  other  offices ;  was  it  a  gen- 
thing  that  the  officers  in  Milwaukee  were  engaged  in  this  business  T — A.  It  was  pretty 
general. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  go  into  office  7 — A.  In  March,  1873. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  engage  in  crooked  whisky  f — A.  To  some  little  extent  in 
the  fall,  but  about  the  first  of  January,  1874. 

Q.  Had  it  become  general  among  the  officers  there  at  that  time  in  your  judgment  T— A. 
My  impression  is  that  it  has  been  always  general. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  more  of  it  after  the  first  of  March,  1875,  or  less  ?— A.  Since 
the  tax  was  raised  to  90  cents  it  seemed  as  if  everything  broke  loose. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  of  your  guilt,  or  violation  of  law,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  officers, 
talked  of  between  you,  or  canvassed  ? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Each  officer  knew  that  bis  brother  officer  was  engaged  in  that  business  f — A.  Not 
generally.   I  could  not  say  in  regard  to  that ;  I  knew  about  some. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  ever  converse  on  that  subject  ?— A.  I  conversed  with  Fitzgerald 
mostly,  I  guess. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  think  of  now  T — A.  No  ;  I  did  not  converse  generally 
with  anybody. 

Q.  You  thought  it  would  not  be  exactly  safe,  I  suppose  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tbe  subject-matter  of  assessing  in  an  election  talked  of  in  connection  with  these 
violations  of  law  on  your  part  and  on  the  part  of  others  with  whom  you  conversed  1 — A. 
No,  sir ;  we  talked  with  them  very  little  in  regard  to  assessing  at  elections.  As  far  as  my 
electioneering  went,  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  distillers  or  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  of  any  person  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  no  person  ? — A.  No  person  whatever ;  I  never  collected  a  cent. 

Q.  You  simply  paid  as  you  were  asked  to  t — A.  I  simply  paid  as  I  told  you ;  8100. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Payne  as  to  the  collection  of  money  ? — A.  I  used 
to  talk  with  him  every  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  assessment ?— A.  No, sir;  never.  I  paid  him  that  money  I 
spoke  of.  I  think  that  ended  the  matter. 

Q.  You  regarded  yourself  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  club  in  connection  with  the 
campaign  T— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  You  were  one  of  the  paying  members  ? — A.  Yes ;  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Payne  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  that  I  assessed  yon  8100  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  never  asked  you  to  pay  any  money,  did  I T— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 
Q.  You  fixed  the  amount  yourself  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  in  every  instance  in  which  you  paid  f— A.  That  wa»  the  only  time  I  ever 
did  pay  any  money. 

Q.  Yon  never  paid  but  once  ?— A.  There  was  another  instance  when  I  paid  some  money. 
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Q.  When  was  that  T— A.  I  helped  to  make  up  this  money  that  Wirth  and  Nunemacher 
took  out  to  Madison. 
Q.  You  knew  something  about  that,  did  you  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  it  t— A.  They  were  at  my  house  to  show  me  a  paper  with 
some  names  on  it  of  Government  officers.  They  were  going  around  and  wanted  to  raise 
some  money,  they  said. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  for? — A.  They  said  that  money  was  needed  at  Madison. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  T— A.  About  ten  days  before  the  fight  ended. 

Q.  During  the  senatorial  contest  at  the  legislative  session  T — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Were  these  Leopold  Wirth  and  Herman  Nunemacher  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  list  at  the  time  it  was  shown  you  7— A.  Yes ;  I  noticed  it  at  the  time, 
but  I  have  forgotten  the  names. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  names?— A.  I  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  they  the  names  of  distillers  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  officers  t— A.  The  list  that  was  shown  me  had  the  names  of  nobody  but 
officers. 

„  Q.  What  offices  did  they  hold  f — A.  They  were  either  gangers  or  store-keepers. 

Q.  What  offices  did  Wirth  and  Nunemacher  hold  f— A.  They  were  distillers. 
^Q.  Were  their  names  on  the  list;  and,  if  so,  for  what  amount?— A.  They  were  not  on 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  7— A.  Whatever  they  paid,  if  they  paid  anything  at  all,  they 
did  not  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  I  did  not  ask. 
Q.  Do  you  swear  that  their  names  were  not  on  the  list  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  names  were  there  on  it  t— A.  I  should  fancy  there  were  about  half  a  dozen, 
perhaps  seven  or  eight,  when  they  showed  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  the  sum  which  each  man  paid  set  opposite  to  his  name  7— A.  I  think  the  sum 
was  the  same  in  each  case— (50  apiece. 

Q.  Then  there  were  about  $300  subscribed  at  the  time  you  saw  itf — A.  Yes;  perhaps 
mora. 

Q.  Then  they  came  to  you  early  in  the  campaign  ?— A.  Yes ;  they  came  to  me  when  they 
got  up  this  half  dozen  names. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  your  brother  officers  in  regard  to  that  t— A.  Very  little,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  contributing  some  money  to  the  campaign  7 — 
A.  NotataU. 

Q .  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  campaign- 
fund  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  urge  anybody  to  pay  any  money  whatever. 

Q.  The  question  was  whether  you  had  any  conversation  with  anybody— Nunemacher  or 
Wirth,  or  anybody  else — at  this  time  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  collections. — A.  I 
think  Nunemacher  and  Wirth  said  to  me  that  money  was  needed  out  at  Madison.  It  waa 
generally  understood  that  a  good  deal  of  money  was  being  spent  there.  There  waa  a  large 
crowd  there,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  being  used  in  expenses. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  with  you  or  others,  or  did  you  hear  others  talk  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  assisted  in  this  campaign  in  case  your  side 
should  succeed  f — A.  I  did  not  have  any  such  talk  with  anybody. 

Q.  Did  anybody  have  any  talk  with  you  on  that  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  investment,  that  it  would 
be  like  throwing  your  bread  upon  the  water  T— A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C. ,  Junt  28, 1 87a 

James  Coleman  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  Fond  du  Lac. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f— A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Wisconsin? — A.  Seventeen  years. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong  T — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  Are  you  tolerably  familiar  with  the  modes  and  methods  of  carrying  on  political  cam- 
paigns in  Wisconsin  T — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Has  it  or  not  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  raise  a  campaign-fund  in  that  State  7— 
A.  It  has  been,  for  both  parties. 

Q.  You  were  at  Madison  during  the  senatorial  fight  in  January,  1875,  were  you  not  7 — 
A.  I  was ;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  * 

Q.  Did  you  room  with  me  at  that  time  7— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  use  was  made,  so  far  aa  you  know,  of  any  funds  or  money  at  Madison  ? — A. 
During  the  contest,  which  I  think  lasted  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  there  were  a  great  many 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  State  who  came  to  Madison  to  assist  in  this  election  of  a 
Senator.   There  was  a  very  severe,  struggle  with  the  republican  members  of  the  legislature. 
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n  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  whom  they  should  vote  for,  and  afterward  a  very  severe 
struggle  as  to  whether  or  not  those  that  were  called  bolters  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  the 
regular  nominee.  In  order  to  bring  influences  to  bear  upon  them,  there  were  gentlemen 
(living  in  the  assembly  and  senatorial  districts  of  the  members  and  senators)  who  were  sent 
lor  to  come  down  and  consult  with  their  representatives.  That  happened  as  to  different 
parts  of  the  State.  I  know  that  in  Manitowoc  County  there  were  six  or  seven  gentlemen  ; 
from  Waupaca  County  there  were  several  gentlemen,  and  from  other  counties  several.  In 
many  instances  it  became  necessary  to  send  gentlemen  from  Madison  down  to  the  localities 
where  the  members  and  senators  lived  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  petitions,  asking  them 
to  vote  for  one  candidate  or  the  other.  That  was  done,  I  think,  both  for  Mr.  Washburn  and 
for  Mr.  Carpenter.  I  presume  that  there  were  there  during  the  canvass  anywhere  from 
eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  men,  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  interested  in  your 
[Mr.  Carpenter's]  election.  The  bills  of  those  gentlemen,  many  of  them  who  came 
down,  had  to  be  paid ;  the  bills  of  those  gentlemen  who  went  out  to  secure  petitions  had 
also  to  be  paid ;  livery  bills  and  hotel  bills  had  to  be  paid.  That  involved  the  expenditure 
of  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  nobody  seemed  to  have  any  money  to  settle  those  expenses 
with.  There  had  been,  I  think,  an  assessment  made  among  the  different  friends  of  Mr. 
Carpenter  throughout  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  defray  that  expense. 
Mr.  Carpenter  himself  had  contributed  some,  but  that  was  not  enough,  and  we  found  that 
we  lacked  an  organization.  As  Mr.  Conklin  has  stated,  it  was  thought  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  room,  where  the  friends  of  Mr.  Carpenter  could  get  together  and  meet  privately  and 
alone.  Money  was  needed  for  that,  and  this  fund  that  was  raised  was  raised  and  used  for 
purposes  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cate.  We  do  not  require  any  account  to  be  rendered  of  the  disposition  of  the 
money. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  do. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  proposition  being  made  to  me  or  to  my  leading  friends  there  at 
that  lime  for  furnishing  votes  of  members  of  the  legislature  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  f 
— A.  Not  personally,  but  I  know  this,  that  if  it  had  been  necessary  at  any  time  during  the 
campaign  in  Madison  to  elect  you  by  the  use  of  money  it  could  have  been  done  with  very 
little  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  me  say  anything  to  my  friends  there  upon  that  subject  t— A.  I  was  pres- 
ent on  one  or  two  occasions  in  your  room  when  this  proposition  was  made  to  you,  (the  ne- 
cessary number  of  votes  to  nominate  or  elect  you  was,  I  think,  six ;)  the  proposition  was 
made,  I  think,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  that  for  the  sum  of  93,000  as  maximum  or  82,000, 
(the  minimum,)  six  democratic  members  would  vote  for  you  and  secure  your  election. 
You  were  very  indignant  at  the  proposition  and  gave  the  boys  a  severe  lecture  for  talking 
with  anybody  on  that  question  or  for  talking  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  stated  to  them  on 
two  occasions  that  if  you  knew  that  your  election  were  secured  by  the  use  of  a  dollar  you 
would  not  take  your  seat.  I  want  to  state  here  in  answer  to  the  first  question  put  to  me 
that  it  was  known  at  Madison — I  knew  it  and  I  think  others  knew  it  pretty  generally — 
that  money  was  raised  in  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Conklin  told  me  either  before  he  went  to  Mil- 
waukee or  afterward,  that  he  was  either  going  there  to  raise  money  or  had  been  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  a  hall.  He  told  me  that  it  was  to  be 
raised  or  had  been  raised,  1  forget  which,  from  the  business-men  of  Milwaukee,  and  I  never 
had  any  idea  that  it  was  raised  from  whisky-men  any  more  than  that  it  was  raised  from 
clergymen.  The  thing  was  not  known,  at  least  I  did  not  know  it,  and  never  suspected  it, 
until  after  these  prosecutions  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Did  you,  during  the  campaign  of  1674,  or  during  that  contest  in  the  winter  in  Madi- 
son, hear  or  know  or  understand  or  believe  that  the  whisky  interest,  as  it  is  called,  had  been 
taxed  or  levied  upon  or  had  contributed  at  all  to  my  election  T — A.  I  never  heard  a  word  of 
it  in  any  way  until  the  prosecutions  in  Milwaukee  afterward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  me?— A.  I  have  known  you  since  1868. 

Q.  Not  wishing  to  cast  any  discredit  on  you,  I  still  want  to  inquire  what  our  relations 
have  been  during  that  time  7— A.  They  have  been  friendly. 

Q.  Rather  intimate  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Considerably  so  t— A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Were  you  frequently  in  my  office  and  did  you  frequently  see  me  during  that  cam- 
paign t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  me  and  my  friends  and  my  relationship  with  others,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  man  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  who  would  be  more  likely  to  know  any 
secret  of  mine  in  connection  with  that  campaign  than  yourself  t— A.  I  think  if  anybody 
would  have  known  it  I  would. 

Q.  You  never  heard  from  me  a  lisp  or  intimation  of  expected  support  from  the  whisky 
ring  in  the  world,  did  you  7 — A.  Never  t  but  on  the  contrary.  The  Kansas  investigation, 
or  some  similar  investigation,  was  going  on  at  the  time,  and  you  always  urged  that  the  can- 
vass should  be  run  in  such  a  way  that  if  successful  there  should  be  no  cause  of  complaint. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  S.  J.  Conklin  in  Milwaukee  since  his  return  from 
Canada  7-A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Who  was  present  ? — A.  Mr.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  the  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  myself. 

Q.  Relate  that  conversation. — A.  I  had  ascertained  that  Mr.  Conklin  had  returned  from 
Canada,  and  had  had  immunity  promised  or  given  to  him,  and  was  going  to  testify.  As  I 
heard  a  rumor  that  be  was  going  to  swear  to  things  that  wonld  criminate  yon,  [Mr.  Carpen- 
ter,] I  went  to  him,  and  saw  him  at  the  Newhall  House,  in  Milwaukee,  and  in  a  conversation 
about  you  I  asked  him  the  question  if  he  knew  anything,  from  his  acquaintance  with  you, 
that  would  prove  that  vou  had  ever  known  of  money  being  used  improperly  about  your  elec- 
tion. He  laughed,  and  said  he  could  not  answer  that  question.  He  said,  "  I  have  made  a 
written  statement  that  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  with  in  regard  to  that  question.  Fur- 
ther than  that  I  cannot  answer  it.  I  have  been  asked  it  a  good  many  times."  He  had  just 
come  back  from  Chicago,  where  he  had  sworn  on  the  Munn  trial.  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  then 
made  his  argument  on  that  trial.  After  leaving  that  branch  of  the  subject,  the  matter  of  In- 
gersoU's  speech  came  up.  We  had  been  just  reading.  It  was  in  the  Chicago  papers  of  that 
day,  which  we  had  in  our  hands.  We  thought  it  was  a  brilliant  speech — land  Conklin 
thought  so.  He  says  then,  "  They  won't  convict  Munn ;  they  can't  convict  him."  M  Well," 
I  Baid,  '*  there  is  the  testimony  of  yourself  and  Rehm,  swearing  positively  to  bis  guilt ;  why 
do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  t"  He  says,  "The  testimony  of 
men  testifying  under  our  circumstances  won't  be  believed  ;  oughtn't  to  be  believed  by  any 
jury.  I  would  not  believe  men  testifying  under  those  circumstances  if  I  were  on  a  jury, 
although.  I  claim  to  be  as  honest  as  men  generally,  because  we  have  too  "much  at  stake." 
He  made  an  extended  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  matter,  insisting  that  he  could  not  be 
convicted  because  such  testimony  would  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  believed  by  any  jury. 
The  matter  that  Mr.  Conklin  has  related,  in  regard  to  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  position  he  occupied  on  the  trial  of  that  cause  as  a  witness  and  that  which  Mr.  Rehm 
occupied,  did  not  occur. 

Q.  He  made  no  such  distinction  f — A.  No  distinction  of  the  kind.  I  knew  nothing  about 
part  of  the  testimony  being  ruled  out,  and  did  not  know  until  he  stated  it  here  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q .  Did  Ccuklin  admit  that  his  testimony  was  false  f — A.  I  have  stated  to  you  what  he 
said. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  at  that  time  he  stated  that  this  testimony  of  his  was  false  ? — A.  I 
have  stated  to  you  all  that  he  said. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  answer  that  question.— A.  I  submit  that  the  question  is  not  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  McCrary.  It  amounts  to  an  answer,  but  the  witness  can  say,  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 

The  Witness.  I  simply  say  that  I  have  stated  what  he  said.  It  is  not  for  me  to  infer 
what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time  carry  an  idea  to  you  or  state  that  his  testimony  in  the  Munn  trial 
was  false  f — A.  The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  from  what  he  said  was  that  he  would 
testify  enough  to  clear  himself  no  matter  whether  it  was  true  or  false. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.— A.  You  asked  me  for  my  impression. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  he  stated  to  you  that  his  testimony  in  the  Munn  trial  was  true  or 
false. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  did  he  say  to  me,  "  my  testimony  is  trne"  or  "  my  testi- 
money  is  false?  " 

Q.  He  was  talking  about  what  credit  was  to  be  given  to  his  testimony  and  to  Rehm's. 
was  he  not  T — A.  He  did  not  use  the  words  '*  I  have  sworn  true  "  or  "  I  have  sworn  false." 
Q.  But  did  you  get  the  impression  that  he  had  sworn  falsely  t— A.  I  got  that  impression.. 
Q.  Well,  now,  will  you  answer  my  question  f— A.  I  am  trying  to. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  Did  he  give  you  the  impression  in  your  conversation  with  him  that  he 
had  testified  to  an  untruth  in  the  Munn  trial  T— A.  No  further  than  this,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  testifying,  a  man  might  testify  to  an  untruth  to  shield  himself. 

Q.  What  did  be  say  that  led  you  to  draw  that  conclusion  f— A.  He  said  this,  that  where  a 
witness  was  testifying  who  had  so  much  at  stake  as  he  and  Rehm,  had  they  ought  not  to  be 
believed  on  their  oath. 

Q.  Did  not  this  lead  your  mind  to  this  conclusion,  that  he  was  speaking  with  reference  to 
the  credit  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  persons  in  situations  similar  to  his, 
and  is  that  not  the  legitimate  and  proper  conclusion  to  drawfrom  his  statement  t — A.  I  did  not 
in  my  direct  examination  say,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  say,  that  Mr.  Conklin  at  that  time  said 
he  had  sworn  falsely  in  the  Munn  trial  nor  that  he  would  swear  falsely  on  any  trial.  He 
simply  said  this,  that  there  was  so  much  at  stake,  testifying  as  he  did,  that  the  testimony 
ought  not  to  be  believed.  That  is  all  he  said.  Whether  he  meant  that  his  testimony  ought 
not  to  be  believed  under  oath  or  not  is  a  question  you  can  tell  as  well  as  I.  It  left  that  im- 
pression on  my  mind. 

Q.  What  impression  ? — A.  That  under  the  circumstances  he  was  not  entitled  to  credit  as 
a  witness. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  extent  of  his  statement  to  you,  that  situated  as  he  was  be  was  not 
entitled  to  credit  f— A.  I  have  told  you  what  I  understood  he  said,  and  the  impression  left  on 
my  mind  was  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  credit. 
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Q.  In  consequence  of  Lis  situation  t — A.  Yes.  He  did  not  say  this  as  applying  to  him- 
self more  particularly  than  to  anybody  else  nnder  the  circumstances. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  have  asked,  to  ascertain  whether  his  whole  statement  was  not  based  upon 
his  peculiar  situation. — A.  Upon  his  peculiar  situation,  and  that  what  he  said  might  be  capa- 
ble of  two  constructions.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  his  testimony  was  necessarily  capable  of 
those  two  constructions.   You  can  construe  it  as  you  choose. 

Q.  What  two  constructions  do  you  refer  to  T — A.  One  construction  you  could  put  upon 
his  testimony  was  that  he  was  not  to  be  believed  under  oath  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  his  position  f — A.  In  consequence  of  his  position. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  T— A.  Another  was  that  he  would  swear  to  clear  himself  anyway. 

Q.  State  to  me  one  word  that  Mr.  Conklin  said  to  justify  you  in  saying  that  be  would 
swear  to  anything. — A.  If  you  will  read  my  first  answer  on  direct  examination  you  will 
hear  what  Mr.  Conklin  said ;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  But  your  first  statement  was  that  a  person  in  that  situation  testifying  as  he  did  would 
not  be  entitled  to  credit  or  to  belief? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  state  that  this  other  consideration  is  that  from  his  statement  ho  would  not  be  enti- 
tled to  credit.— A.  Certainly.  His  idea  was  this  :  that  be  was  testifying  for  his  liberty,  and 
be  had  so  much  at  stake  in  giving  that  testimony  that  he  ought  not  to  be  believed.  Tbe 
idea  was  that  a  man  in  his  position,  in  order  to  get  clear  himself,  will  testify  to  a  thing  that 
would  not  be  entitled  tc  belief. 

Q.  What  construction  do  you  place  upon  it  ?— A.  I  do  not  place  any  construction  upon  it : 
that  I  leave  lor  you  to  do.  You  have  asked  me  for  the  impression  left  on  my  mind,  aud  i 
told  you  that  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  he  might  swear  what  was  not  true  in 
order  to  clear  himself. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  say,  do  you,  that  what  he  said  was  calculated  to  leave  such  an  impres- 
sion ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  stated  in  regard  to  the  campaign  that  it  was  frequently  a  subject  of  conversation 
between  you  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  that  Mr.  Carpenter  always  insisted  that  it  should  be 
so  conducted  as  that  after  it  was  all  over  and  ho  was  successful  there  should  be  no  "  flare 
up  "  about  it  or  any  statement  of  improper  usages ' — A.  No,  I  did  not  state  that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Carpenter  always  insisted  that  the  canvass  should  be  so  conducted 
as  that  everything  should  be  all  right  after  it  was  over  T — A.  Yes ;  I  can  say  that  most  em- 
phatically. I  said  that  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned  he  would  state  that  everything 
should  bo  done  fairly  and  honestly,  so  that  we  could  stand  by  it. 

Q.  How  often  did  that  occur  T— A.  Two  or  three  times,  as  I  stated  in  my  direct  examina- 
tion. 

Q.  Was  it  frequently  or  otherwise  talked  of  ?— A.  Not  very  frequently ;  perhaps  two  or 
three  times.  This  Kansas  investigation  was  up  about  that  time,  or  had  been  up,  and  of 
course  in  an  excited  canvass  of  that  kind  he  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  that  we 
could  not  stand  by,  and  that  was  not  perfectly  straight,  and  whenever  he  expressed  himself 
on  that  subject  he  expressed  himself  that  way. 

Q.  That  had  reference  to  the  use  of  money  T — A.  To  anything. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  talk  abaut  that  ? — A.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Kansas  investigation  was 
np — the  investigation  in  regard  to  Senator  Caldwell— and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
in  the  public  mind. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  steer  clear  of  difficulty  in  that  respect  T — A.  Yes.  If  we  wanted  to 
elect  Carpenter  by  democratic  votes  it  could  have  been  done  easily. 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  to  get  the  bolters  in  that  way  ? — A.  It  was  not  necessary  to  get 
the  bolters.  We  could  have  secured  the  election  cheaper  by  the  others.  What  I  said  in  re- 
gard to  that  was  not  mere  talk  ;  it  was  a  thine  generally  understood. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  propose  or  suggest  to  Mr.  Carpenter  as  a  means  of  extricating  him 
from  difficulty  that  you  would  buy  democratic  votes  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  your  presence  suggest  it  T — A.  Nobody  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  that  it  might  be  done  T— A.  No  man  but  a  democrat  ever 
made  such  a  suggestion  to  me. 

Q.  Did  any  democrat  do  so  ? — A.  If  anybody  at  all  did  it,  it  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  anybody  did  propose  to  you  that  Mr.  Carpenter  coul  J  buy  republican  bolt- 
ers' votes  7 — A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  C  ate.  You  said  he  did. 

The  Witness.  You  have  charged  us  with  fraud  in  that  election. 
Mr.  C  ate.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  WITNESS.  I  answer  that  by  saying  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  buy  republican 
votes,  because  we  could  have  got  democratic  votes  cheaper. 

Q.  How  do  you  know? — A.  Becaase  that  was  the  general  talk. 

Q.  Did  anybody  propose  to  you  to  buy  democratic  votes  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  suggest  to  you  that  democratic  votes  could  be  bought  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I 
cannot  state  the  name. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  somebody  did  ?— A.  I  can ;  I  know  it  was  talked  of  repeatedly. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  of  buying  democratic  votes  under  consideration  between  you  and  Mr. 
Carpenter,  or  between  Mr.  Carpenter  and  any  other  of  his  friends  ?— A.  It  was  never  con- 
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sidered  at  all  any  further  than  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Carpenter  that  there  was 
talk  of  that  bding  done,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  put  his  foot  down  upon  it,  and  said  that  he 
would  resign  if  that  were  being  done. 

Q.  Who  suggested  it  to  him  T — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  your  presence  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  suggested  to  htm  by  you  f — A.  No  ;  I  think  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Thom  and 
Mr.  Lamb  were  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Angus  Smith  or  Mr.  Sanderson,  when  it  was  said  that 
overtures  had  been  made  on  the  other  side  that  so  many  democratic  votes  would  be  given 
to  Mr.  Carpenter  for  so  much  money,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  said  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  fact  that  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  that  measure  was  discussed  in  Mr. 
Carpenter's  room  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Instead  of  overtures  coming  from  the  other  side',  did  you  not  consider  the  propriety  of 
buying  votes  for  the  purpose  or  electing  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  Not  at  all.  The  proposition 
was  made  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  we  all  denounced  it,  and  said  we  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  been  fairly  nominated,  and  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  election,  and  that  he  could  better  afford  to  be  beaten  than  to  be  elected  in 
that  way. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  made  these  overtures  on  which  you  acted  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you ; 
but  it  was  democratic  votes  that  were  to  do  it 

Q.  Yon  repudiated  the  idea  that  you  could  buy  the  votes  of  both  sides  with  money  f — A. 
We  did.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  had  his  nomination  fairly,  and  was  entitled  to  the  election, 
and  we  repudiated  the  idea  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Catk.  There  is  no  complaint  on  my  part  that  there  has  been  any  improper  use 
of  money  at  Madison  by  Mr.  Carpenter  or  any  one  else.  We  have  only  complained  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  money  was  raised,  and  because  it  involved  a  winking  at  those  violations 
of  law  by  distillers.  We  complain  because  the  money  was  received  with  the  understand- 
ing on  their  part,  and  on  the  part  of  others,  that  those  violations  of  law  would  be  winked 
at  and  nothing  said  about  them.  Neither  I  nor  those  whom  I  represent  make  any  charge 
of  the  improper  use  of  money  at  Madison. 

The  Witness.  When  Mr.  Carpenter  came  to  leave  Madison,  having  been  there  two 
weeks,  he  paid  his  own  hotel-bill,  amounting  to  $200  or  $300. 

By  Mr.  Conklin,  (a  former  witness :) 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  those  trials  and  my  testimony,  do  you  not  recollect  that  I  said  to 
yon  that  the  statement  in  the  papers  as  to  my  testimony  was  incorrect;  and  did  I  not  say 
that  it  probably  got  into  the  papers  in  this  way :  that  the  counsel  stated  to  the  court  what 
they  wanted  to  prove  by  me ;  and  the  reporters  put  it  in  as  if  I  bad  sworn  to  it  T — A.  I  will 
not  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so ;  I  simply  aay  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  to  you'  in  that  conversation  that  the  immunity  granted  to  me  was  not 
on  any  condition  that  anybody  shonld  be  convicted  on  my  testimony — that  all  the  condi- 
tions about  it  were  that  I  was  simply  to  testify,  when  called  upon,  and  to  testify  truly  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  as  I  understood  it,  you  had  come  from  Canada  to  Windsor,  and  were  to  testify 
as  a  witness  against  persons  charged  with  offenses  against  the  internal  revenue  ;  and,  if  you 
would  testify,  as  you  had  stated  you  would  you  were  to  bo  pardoned. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  btatement  T— A.  From  common  rumor.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  it  from  me  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  my  immunity  read  T — A.  Yes ;  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  wa*  sur- 
prised at  its  contents,  when  I  heard  it.  Yon  declined  to  state  what  yon  had  stated  in  your 
agreement  for  immunity. 


Washington,  D.C.,  Jmne  29,  1876. 

Henry  P.  Ellis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Milwaukee  7 — Answer.  About  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  large  acquaintance  there  among  business  men  f — A.  I  think  I  have 
a  pretty  large  acquaintance  in  Milwaukee.  I  know  a  good  many  business  men  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  there  generally. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  men  who  run  the  Commercial  Times  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ?— A.  There  is  H.  A.  Chittenden,  W.  H.  Bishop,  and  E.  B.  NoTthrop, 
assisted  by  a  brother  of  Chittenden's  whose  name  I  think  is  Dan  Chittenden,  and  who  is  a 
local  editor. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  those  men  connected  with  the  Commer- 
cial Times  about  this  investigation  T — A.  Yes ;  I  have  had  a  little. 
Q.  With  whom?— A.  Witt  E.  B.  Northrop. 

Q.  What  was  it  T — A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Cafe  in  regard  to 
having  witnesses  summoned— that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Cate  and  Mr.  Cute  bad  answered. 
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Q.  Oo  on  aud  tell  all  he  stated  about  it,  if  there  was  anything  more. — A.  That  was  all  he 
stated  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  those  gentlemen  toward  Mr.  Keyes— do  yon  know  ? — A.  Mr. 
Northrop's  feelings  seemed  to  be  rather  hostile.  I  hare  not  talked  with  Mr.  Chittenden,  but 
the  tone  of  the  paper  is  excessively  bitter — yon  might  say  malignant.   I  have  read  the 

Stper  a  good  deal,  and  tbey  have  a  good  many  sqnibs  in  with  regard  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
ejes.  and  your  former  partner,  Mr.  Murphy,  occasionally. 

Q.  Did  he  or  any  of  those  men  state  to  you  who  their  Washington  or  other  correspondents 
were?— A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1876. 

Samuel  K.  Dow  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T— Answer.  In  Chicago. 
Q.  What  is  your  profession  1— A.  Law. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Munn  when  ho  was  tried  in  Chicago  recently  t — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  He  was  acquitted  at  that  trial,  was  he  T—  A.  That  was  the  verdict. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Conklin  at  that  time  in  the  hall  of  the  Gov- 
ernment building  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Won't  you  relate  it  T— A.  After  Mr.  Conklin  had  left  the  witness-stand  on  the  second  day 
that  he  was  placed  there,  when  we  were  coming  out  from  the  court-room,  he  was  in  the  hall 
and  called  me  aside  and  commenced  a  conversation  by  saying  that  he  felt  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed ;  that  he  was  a  lawyer  and  had  held 
positions  that  entitled  him  to  associate  with  gentlemen,  or  something  of  that  character ;  and 
then  he  said,  "  They  have  brought  me  .here  for  the  purpose  of  implicating  Senator  Carpen- 
ter and  Mr.  Keyes  with  the  whisky  frauds  at  Milwaukee,  but  they  will  be  mistaken.  I  can- 
not testity  to  anything  that  will  implicate  either  of  them."  Then  he  added,  referring  to  the 
time  when  these  frauds  were  perpetrated  upon  the  revenue  in  Milwaukee,  "I  did.*not  believe 
them,  and  I  do  not  believe  now  that  Carpenter  or  Keyes  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
those  frauds."  I  made  some  remark  in  response  to  that— that  that  was  different  from  what 
the  rumor  was.  He  then  said  something  like  this — that  perhaps  he  was  talking  too  freely  to 
a  stranger.  He  never  had  seen  me  before.  I  replied  to  that,  as  I  remember  very  distinctly, 
"  I  have  not  asked  any  questions,  sir,  in  respect  to  these  matters." 

Q.  Was  that  the  fact  7 — A.  That  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  did  not  seek  the  conversation  ?— A.  I  did  not  seek  the  conversation  at  all. 
Q.  You  did  not  ask  him  any  questions  about  it  T — A.  I  asked  him  no  questions.  The 
conversation  was  of  his  seeking. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29, 1876. 

Daniel  W.  Munn  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Carpenter  stated  that  Mr.  Dow,  counsel  of  Mr.  Munn,  would  like  to  conduct  his 
direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Dow : 

Question.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  internal-revenue  service  of  the  United 
States  t— Answer.  I  have. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  f — A.  I  held  the  office  of  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  from 
December,  1871,  until  June,  1875. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  when  you  were  appointed? — A.  I  resided  in  Cairo,  III. 

Q.  State  now  what  your  jurisdiction  was,  and  what  territory  was  embraced  within  your 
district. — A.  When  I  was  first  appointed  supervisor,  I  was  supervisor  simply  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  There  was  a  change  made  in  the  law  and  a  consolidation  of  the  districts,  and 
some  of  the  supervisors  were  mustered  out  in  1872  or  1873,  I  forget  which ;  I  think  in 
1872.  I  was  then  re-appointed,  and  my  district  enlarged,  embracing  in  addition  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  ;  so  I  had  since  August,  1872,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  in  my  dis- 
trict, up  to  June,  1875. 

Q.  Did  your  duties  take  you  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee  T — A.  They  did. 

Q.  While  you  were  a  supervisor,  how  often  did  you  go  to  Milwaukee  t — A.  I  went  not 
oftener  than  once  a  month.  It  would  not  average  that.  Sometimes  it  would  be  as  often  as 
twice,  or  it  would  not  average  once  a  month.  Perhaps  the  average  would  be  once  in  six 
weeks. 
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Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  witness  Conklir,  who  ha)  been  on  the  stand  here  ?— A. 
I  know  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  him  personally  T — A.  I  first  knew  him  pensonally,  I  think, 
in  Jane  or  July,  1874,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  revenue-agent  for  Wisconsin. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  appointed  revenue-agent  for  Wisconsin  f — A.  I  think  in  Jane, 
1 874.   That  is  my  recollection,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  nominate  him  or  recommend  him  to  that  appointment  T — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 
On  the  contrary,  I  stated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Burpee,  who  was  then  revenue-agent. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  Mr.  Conklin  f — A.  Well,  yes.  I  may  say  that  I  opposed  him  as  far  as 
my  statement  to  the  Commissioner  went,  that  I  was  satisfied  with  Mr.Barpee.  I  understood 
however,  that  some  of  the  politicians  of  Wisconsin  desired  a  change,  and  I  stated  to  Mr. 
Douglass  that  I  would  not  put  myself  in  opposition  to  those  men,  as  I  presumed  they  knew 
better  what  they  were  about  than  I  did  in  the  interest  of  the  party  and  of  the  Government 
in  that  State.  I  personally  stated  to  Mr.  Douglass  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  Mr 
Burpee. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Conklin  after  his  appointment  in  which  any- 
thing was  mentioned  by  him  as  to  your  opposition  to  his  appointment  T — A.  Tes :  I  had.  I 
think,  indeed  I  know,  that  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Conklin  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
met,  perhaps,  under  somewhat  unfavorable  circumstances — that  I,  perhaps,  had  heard 
Burpee  speak  unkindly  of  him,  and  might  not  feel  as  friendly  to  him  as  I  ought  to.  I  think 
I  remarked  in  reply  that  I  had  no  reason  to  feel  unfriendly,  and  anything  that  Mr.  Burpee 
said  I  did  not  cherish  against  him  at  all. 

Q.  State  how  often  you  saw  Mr.  Conklin  after  he  was  appointed  revenue-agent  at  Wis- 
consin.— A.  I  met  him  perhaps  half  of  the  number  of  times  that  I  visited  Milwaukee.  He 
lived  in  Waterloo,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  that  he  was  revenue-agent  he  was  away  from 
the  State ;  I  think  that  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  canvass  be  was  quite  busy  and 
held  some  office,  I  think,  in  the  grange-lodge,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  was  busy  in 
the  canvass  a  portion  of  the  time,  and:  I  think  I  did  not  meet  him  every  time  I  went  to  Mil- 
waukee. I  met  him  probably  half  the  number  of  times.  I  suppose  I  met  him  altogether 
not  over  half  a  dozen  times.  I  saw  him  at  Chicago  two  or  three  times,  however. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  in  Madison  ?— A.  I  met  nim  there  twice,  I  believe,  but  I  remember 
particularly  one  occasion ;  that  was  during  the  time  of  the  Carpenter  campaign. 

Q.  During  the  senatorial  struggle  at  Madison  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  he  made  any  remark  in  respect  to  collecting  money,  in  which 
remark  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Carpenter  or  Key es  T— A.  During  that  campaign  at  Madi- 
son, I  met  him  there  and  we  were  talking  about  revenue  matters.  He  said  to  me  that  be 
wanted  to  leave  that  evening  to  go  to  Milwaukee ;  that  he  was  going  down  there  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  some  money  to  help  Keyes  out ;  that  they  wanted  to  have  bigger  rooms; 
that  their  headquarters  were  not  satisfactory,  and  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  in  need  of  more  money 
to  run  the  Carpenter  fight,  and  that  he  was  going  down  to  Milwaukee  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  some  money  for  that  purpose.  He  did  go.  I  asktfd  him,  I  remember,  of  whom  he 
was  going  to  raise  the  money.  He  did  not  tell  me  it  was  none  of  my  business,  but  said  he 
did  not  want  to  tell.  He  said  Carpenter  and  Keyes  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  he 
didn't  want  them  to  know  anything  about  it ;  that  is,  as  to  where  the  money  came  from. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Conklin's  evidence  here  in  regard  to  yourself  and  the  distillers  f — A. 
I  heard  that  portion  of  tbe  evidence  which  he  gave  since  I  came  to  the  city  the  day  before 
yesterday.   1  did  not  hear  his  first  statement. 

Q.  You  heard  that  in  which  he  referred  to  collecting  and  paying  the  sum  of  $3,000  T — A. 
Yes ;  I  heard  that. 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  what  you  have  to  say  in  respect  to  that  matter  ?— A.  I  have  to  say 
that  the  statement  is  untrue  in  every  particular;  that  it  was  Conklin,  I  believe,  under  a  for- 
eign flag,  and  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  immunity  under  his  own. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if,  in  any  of  your  interviews,  when  you  saw  him  in  Milwau- 
kee and  other  places,  he  said  anything  in  respect  to  the  revenue-service  and  its  administra- 
tion within  his  district — A.  I  cannot  remember  now.  We  always  talked  of  it  and  how 
things  were  running.  He  was  there  as  revenue-agent  and  of  course  I  looked  to  him,  as  it 
was  my  duty  to  do,  to  see  that  everything  was  in  good  shape ;  and  I  state  here  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.  He  always  told  me  that 
he  believed  there  was  no  general  stealing  going  on  there,  and  that  he  never  would  be  afraid 
of  either  myself  or  anybody  from  Washington  coming  into  the  district  as  he  thought  they 
were  running  as  straight  as  any  whisky-meu  could  run.  He  may  have  carried  tbe  idea 
(as  we  all  had  the  idea)  that  they  would  make  a  little  extra  high-wines  if  they  had  an  op- 
portunity. 

Q.  That  they  had  to  be  watched  f— A.  That  they  had  to  be  watched.  It  was  our  business 
to  watch  them  the  best  we  could. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  find  revenue  matters  satisfactory  in  Milwaukee  1— A.  I  did.  I  re- 
member one  time  I  went  with  Mr.  Conklin  and  Mr.  Weissaii,  and  I  think  we  made  several 
seizures  in  one  day,  or  detained  goods,  some  of  which,  however,  were  afterward  released.  I 
think  there  were  one  or  two  distilleries  up  there  that  were  seizsd  while  Conklin  was  reve- 
nue-agent  I  am  not  certain  whether  O'Neill's  distillery  was  seized. 
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By  Mr.  Cate  : 

.  Then  you  had  no  idea  that  there  were  any  frauds  being  committed  on  the  revenue  by 
the  distillers  there  T — A.  There  were  some  distilleries  that  were  seized,  and  there  were  some 
other  places  that  did  not  scratch  the  stamps,  but  everything  that  we  discovered  was  reported 
to  the  Government,  and  that  was  all  I  knew  anything  about. 

Q.  But  there  may  have  been  frauds?— A.  Yes;  subsequent  developments  show  that,  but 
I  mean  we  did  not  know  of  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Conklin  has  related  a  pretended  conversation  which  he  Bays  took  place  between 
you  and  him  as  you  were  driving  out  to  some  distillery  f— A.  Yes ;  I  heard  him  relate  that 
conversation. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  any  conversation  of  that  kind  ever  took  place  T— A.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  ever  occurred  that  I  remember.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind  was  men- 
tioned, except,  perhaps,  one  thing  he  said :  that  was  that  I  said  then,  or  at  some  time,  that  I 
had  a  mortgage  on  my  house.  That  being  true,  I  may  have  said  it.  I  may  have  told  him 
then,  or  at  some  other  time,  that  I  had  a  mortgage  on  my  house.  I  believe  it  was  true  at 
that  time  (April)  that  I  had  a  $4,000  mortgage  on  my  house,  and  it  is  true  that  I  have  a 
§5,000  mortgage  on  it  now. 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  good  security  for  the  mortgage  7 — A.  It  cost  me  $3,000. 

By  Mr.  Dow : 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  conversation  to  which  Conklin  has  testified,  in  which 
you  said,  as  he  says,  that  those  distillers  would  steal  anyhow,  that  you  did  not  wish  them 
U nu  extra  mashes,  but  that  if  they  w  re  willing  to  "  bleed,"  or  divide  some  of  their  sur- 
plus, yon  were  willing  to  take  T— A.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  any  time  or  on  any  occasion,  from  this  man  Conk- 
lin f — A.  I  never  did  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Conklin  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion, 
nor  from  any  other  man  living  or  dead  for  any  corrupt  purpose  whatever.  As  to  the  charges 
made  against  me  in  Milwaukee,  Rindskopf  said  to  me  that  he  spent  for  political  purposes, 
himself;  in  running  the  campaign,  the  money  that  they  said  they  gave  me.  I  came  out  of 
that  office  $3,000  poorer  than  when  I  came  in.  I  have  not  had  the  money,  nor  spent  it  fool- 
ishly, and  the  charges  are  false  in  every  particular.  I  have  demonstrated  that  fact  before 
one  court,  and  I  am  able  to  demonstrate  it  before  others. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  continuance  of  the  Rindskopf  case  in  the  fall  of 
1874.  Do  you  remember  being  in  my  office  one  day  that  fall,  when  I  spoke  to  you  and  told 
you  that  Rindskopf  wanted  that  case  continued  f — A.  I  do  remember  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  reply  to  that  remark  of  mine  f — A.  I  stated  then  to  you,  and  I  think 
I  stated  so  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  by  letter,  soon  after,  or  else  I  had 
stated  before,  that  I  had  heard  from  Madison  that  the  chief  witness  (Mr.  Rodgers,  I  think, 
his  name  is)  was  insane  or  ont  of  his  head,  and  that  there  was  doubt  about  his  being  able 
to  be  present  as  a  witness.  I  considered  him  the  chief  witness  against  Rindskopf,  and,  in 
view  of  that  fact,  I  recommended  that  the  case  be  continued  to  the  next  term,  stating  in  my 
letter  that  I  was  anxious  for  a  conviction  of  Rindskopf ;  that,  while  I  made  no  claim  that 
he  was  innocent  or  anything  of  that  kind,  yet  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  case  should  be  continued,  and  I  so  stated  to  you  in  your  office. 

Q.  And  that  I  might  say  so  to  Rindskopf  f— A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  I  was  applying  to  you  as  attorney  for  Sam  Rindskopf  7 — A. 
No,  sir  ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  But  merely  as  a  neighborly  act  for  a  gentleman  of  Milwaukee  7— A.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  came  to  me  about  it  at  all,  but  I  happened  to  be  in  your  office. 

Q.  I  made  the  statement  to  you  that  Sam  Rindskopf  wanted  his  case  continued  ? — A. 
Yes ;  and  I  told  you  that  I  would  write  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

Q.  And  you  did  write  such  a  letter  to  the  Department  7 — A.  Yea. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Douglass  about  it  since  7 — A.  I  have  seen  him  since. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  it  since  7 — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Douglass  made  an  arrangement  with  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  Madison  that  it  should  be  continued  f— A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  that  he  either 
requested  or  allowed  the  case  to  go  on  after  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  suggested  that  the  case  be  continued  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  telegraphed  that  the  case  be  continued  on  your 
request  7  — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  7 — A.  I  don't  remember  when  that  was. 

Q.  Was  it  the  term  at  which  he  was  tried,  or  was  it  some  prior  term  ?— A.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  he  was  tried  at  that  term  or  not 

Q.  Was  it  continued  at  some  time  on  your  request  7— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  term  at  which  it  was  tried  that  you  had  the  con- 
ve  Bation  with  Mr.  Carpenter  with  reference  to  the  continuance  7— A.  I  donrt  remember. 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Madison  at  the  trial  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  Milwaukee  there  f — A.  I  went  through  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  the  case  was  tried  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  tried 
or  continued.   I  only  know  that  it  was  finally  tried. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mr. 
Carpenter,  or  at  some  other  time  T— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Madison  during  the  senatorial  contest  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  there  one  day  certainly,  and  maybe  a  part  of 
another. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  revenue  business  t — A.  Yes ;  I  went  on  revenue  business ;  not  polit- 
ical business  at  all ;  but  I  was  there  one  or  two  days. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  Nunemacher's  distillery  with  Conklin  t — A.  Yes ;  maybe  two  or  three 
times.  I  always  went  to  one  or  two  distillers  when  I  visited  Milwaukee,  and  sometimes 
more. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  Conklin  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  any 
money  at  all  !— A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  general  business  there  with  Conklin  T — A.  To  look  over  the  books  of 
the  collector,  and  ascertain  how  matters  were  running ;  to  ascertain  from  him  if  there  had 
been  any  indications  of  fraud,  and  whether  the  store-keepers  and  gangers  were  doing  their 
duty.  Conklin  had  a  very  large  claim  against  the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  and 
my  judgment  is  that  at  the  time  be  speaks  of,  I  went  to  see  him  about  the  claim  of  $100,000 
or  more  which  he  had  against  that  road. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  collect  any  money  for  you,  to  your  knowledge  7— A.  Never  to  my  knowl- 
edge. If  he  did,  he  put  it  in  his  own  corrupt  pocket.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  beard  of 
it  nere. 

Q.  Was  there  any  transaction  between  you  of  any  character  f — A.  Not  that  I  remember 
at  all. 

Q.  No  business  transaction  T— A.  He  may  have  paid  for  my  dinner  sometimes,  or  I  for  bis. 

Q.  But  no  business  transaction  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  may  be  that  either  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Bur- 
pee I  sent  some  money  to  pay  for  some  store-keepers  that  were  hired  there,  but  that  was  a 
Government  transaction. 

Q.  Was  the  subject-matter  of  the  violation  of  law  talked  of  between  you  and  him  f — A. 
We  always  talked  about  that,  but  I  knew  of  none,  I  believe,  and  knew  of  no  general  frauds 
or  corruption  there. 

Q .  Did  you  know  of  any  special  ones  f — A-  I  do  not  believe  that  even  he  knew  of  special 
ones.   I  certainly  believed  he  did  not  then. 

Q.  You  were  indicted  for  what  T — A.  I  was  indicted  for  frauds  against  the  Government ; 
for  receiving  bribes  from  Rindskopf  and  O'Neill  to  the  extent  of  two  or  .three  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more.  Fifteen  hundred  I  believe  one  indictment  says,  and  a  thousand  dollars 
another. 

Q.  Yon  had  your  trial  and  were  acquitted  f  —A.  I  had  my  trial  in  Chicago  and  have  been 
acquitted,  but  there  is  an  indictment  pending  against  me  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Does  this  involve  the  transaction  with  Conklin  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does 
or  not.  I  believe  there  is  a  count  in  the  indictment  charging  me  with  conspiracy  in  regard 
to  Nunemacher.   I  have  forgotten  about  it  exactly. 

Q.  You  have  plead  to  that  indictment  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  I  think  last  January.   That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  tried  7— A.  There  was  a  time  fixed  for  its  trial,  but  I  was  on  trial  at 
Chicago  at  the  time,  and  it  could  not  well  be  brought  up. 

By  Mr.  Conklin  : 

Q.  You  recollect  the  time  that  I  refer  to,  when  we  went  to  Nunemacher's  distillery  7— A.  I 
remember  going  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  there  about  the  27th  of  April,  1575  7— A.  I  think  that  I  was 
there  about  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  we  go  when  we  came  back  that  morning  from  visiting  Nunemacher's  distil- 
lery f — A.  We  went  to  the  livery-stable  direct  to  put  the  horse  up,  I  believe,  and  then  went 
to  the  Newhall  House. 

Q.  Did  we  not  go  to  my  room  7 — A.  I  think  we  were  at  your  room ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  we  not  in  my  room  directly  when  we  came  back  f — A.  I  don't  remember  whether 
we  were  at  that  time  at  your  room  or  went  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  we  went  right  direct  to  my  room  7— A.  No, sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  on  the  way  back  you  said  we  would  go  to  my  room  t— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  it  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Herman  Nunemacher  was  there  when  we  got  there  T— A. 
Yes ;  Herman  was  there. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  our  going  into  the  house  with  Herman  and  his  father  f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  rest  of  70a  went  oat  and  I  staid  in  the  room  with  him  I— 
A.  I  do  not  remember  about  whether  we  went  ont  or  who  staid  in  the  room. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  conversation  which  I  have  related  here  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  being  in  my  room  that  day,  and  my  going  into  the  drawer  where 
the  money  was  and  taking  out  of  the  drawer  a  buff-colored  paper  and  handing  it  to  you? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  me,  "  Conklin,  I  want  you  to  take  part  of  this ;  I  shall  not 
feel  satisfied  unless  you  are  provided  for  f  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  "  After  tee  transactions  of  this  morning,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  if 
you  are  not  provided  for  7 " — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  you  know  it. 

Q.  Tou  remember  my  going  to  Chicago  the  same  day  upon  which  the  raid  was  made ; 
the  10th  of  May  t— A.  The  10th  of  May. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  telegraphing  to  you  to  meet  me  at  the  depot  that  night  f — A. 
No  ;  I  remember  your  telegraphing  me  that  your  brother  died. 

Q.  That  was  another  time.  Do  you  remember  that  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  afternoon, 
you  got  a  dispatch  from  me  asking  you  to  meet  me  at  the  train  f — A.  I  remember  getting 
one  from  you,  but  I  don't  remember  it  as  of  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  me  at  the  train  f — A.  Not  that  night,  bnt  I  remember  going  to  meet  yon 
on  one  occasion. 

Q.  The  raid  was  made  on  the  10th  of  May,  uniformly  at  Saint  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  all 
over  f — A.  It  was  in  Chicago  on  that  day,  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  coming  that  night  and  getting  into  a  carriage  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do 
not.  My  recollection  is  clear  that  for  two  or  three  days  I  was  busy  with  Supervisor  Totton 
and  Washburn. 

Mr.  Conklin.  Never  mind  about  that. 

The  Witness.  I  was  giving  a  reason  why  it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Conklin.  It  could  be,  because  you  most  certainly  did. 

The  Witness.  I  swear  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  not  T — A.  I  swear  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  we  went  first  to  the  Palmer  House  and  you  introduced  me 
to  those  revenue  men  that  were  there,  but  I  said  to  you,  "I  must  go  to  the  train,  because  my 
wife  will  be  there  at  such  an  hour  at  the  Central  depot,"  and  didn  1 1  go  down,  and  did  you 
not  go  with  me,  and  did  we  not  drive  around  a  little,  and  did  I  not  finally  say,  "  I  must  go 
to  the  train,  as  my  wife  will  be  there  this  minute  "7 — A.  Now,  since  you  recall  those  circum- 
stances to  my  mind,  I  do  not  remember  the  time,  but  I  do  remember  one  time  at  which  I 
went  to  the  train  with  you  in  a  carriage ;  it  strikes  me  it  could  not  have  been  at  that  time, 
because  I  was  busy  with  these  men. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  I  spoke  off  Do  you  remember  the  colloquy  that  occurred  be- 
tween us  7  Said  you,  "  When  I  got  into  Milwaukee  this  morning  and  found  all  those  dis- 
tilleries seized,  do  you  know  what  I  suspicioned  t "  Said  I,  "  No."  Said  you,  "  I  suspicioned 
that  you  claimed  a  virtue  for  having  given  me  that  money,  and  had  reported  us  all  false, 
and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  seizure." — A.  No  such  conversation  occurred  whatever ; 
nothing  like  it  or  akin  to  it,  nor  any  allusion  made  to  it  I  should  have  reported  it  if  I  had 
known  of  any  moneys  being  paid  corruptly. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  your  saying  to  me,  "  Conklin,  I  will  be  fried  down  on  a  grid- 
iron," or  anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  never  said  anything  about 
being  fried  on  a  gridiron. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  that  I,  in  apologizing  to  you  for  suspicioning  you,  made  this 
remark,  that  the  circumstances  were  peculiar,  that  if  such  a  thing  had  taken  place  that  day, 
if  I  was  in  your  place  you  might  very  reasonably  suspect  I  had  reported  you  7 — A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  saying  to  me  that  night  when  we  shook  hands,  "  Conklin  you 
have  got  me  in  your  power,  but  I  will  sleep  just  as  well  to-night  as  though  you  had  not  "t— 
A.  No  ;  I  never  said  I  was  in  your  power,  for  I  never  was,  thank  God. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  night  that  you  were  going  right  down  to  Washing- 
ton 7— A.  I  do  not  remember  the  talk ;  I  remember  the  circumstance  of  riding  with  you  and 
your  wife. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  told  me  you  were  going  right  down  there,  and  that  you 
would  come  home  and  have  Carpenter  and  Keyes  stand  by  us,  and  "  We  will  make  things 
all  right  yet"  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Washington  7 — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  after  coming  back  that  Mr.  Almon  telegraphed  me  that  you  had  got 
home  and  I  could  see  you  f — A.  I  do  not  remember. 
Q.  He  was  your  clerk,  was  be  not  T — A.  He  was  •  special  clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  telegraphing  you  that  I  would  be  up  there  that  evening  7— A. 
I  do ;  and  I  remember  you  were  there  and  what  you  said,  and  I  want  to  tell  it  right 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  I  said  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you,  and  we  went  down  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Hotel  where  you  used  to  board,  and  we  sat  there  talking  while  I  dined  t— A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  nave  no  recollection  of  going  out  of  the  office  at  all.    I  did  not  leave  the  office. 

H.  Mis.  186  18 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  that  while  you  were  to  Washington  I  was  removed  t— A.  I  do  uot 
know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  you  and  Bridges  were  both  removed  by  telegraph. 

Q.  Did  it  not  tarn  out  that  the  matter  that  brought  me  down  there  was  about  my  re- 
moval t — A.  Then  it  was  after  I  had  been  to  Washington,  according  to  your  statement 
now. 

Q.  I  asked  if  you  had  not  come  to  Washington  and  got  back,  and  if  Walter  Almon  did 
not  notify  me  by  telegraph  that  you  had  got  home  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  be  notified 
you  of. 

Q.  Did  not  you  and  Almon  and  Bridges  meet  me  at  the  depot,  and  did  we  not  go  down  to 
where  you  used  to  board,  and  did  I  not  call  for  my  supper  and  set  and  eat  it  while  we  talked  ? 
— A.  1  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  I  did  not  in  that  conversation  that  night  say  to  you  that  the  man- 
ner of  my  removal — my  being  removed  so  peremptorily  while  you  were  in  Washington,  and 
by  telegraph,  gave  me  the  suspicion  that  you  had  even  at  that  date  made  a  virtue  of  a  trans- 
action which  took  place  between  us,  and  had  reported  about  it — it  being  so  near  the  time  of 
the  raid,  and  you  could  say  that  had  not  been  able  to  do  it  before,  that  I  had  really  been 
corrupt,  and  you  had  gone  down  to  Washington  to  get  me  out  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
that  I  had  any  reason  to  suppose  at  that  time  that  you  were  a  dishonest  officer ;  even  after 
you  got  to  Canada  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose,  and  so  stated  to  others. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  have  this  money  at  all  of  mo,  or  nothing  else  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  had  that  money  as  now  stated,  and  were  under  indictment  for  it. 
would  you  come  here  npou  your  oath  and  own  it  t — A.  Certainly  I  would.  I  wish  to  state 
to  the  committee  that  Conklin  admitted  under  oath  that  he  told  Carpenter  after  the  raids 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  any  officer. 

Mr.  CATE  objected. 

The  Witness.  I  will  not  repeat  then  what  he  swore  to  here  yesterday  ;  but  he  told  Mr. 

Weissert,  and  Mr.  Weissert  told  me  

Mr.  Cate  objected  to  any  further  answer  on  this  subject. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1876. 

Jackson  C.  McKenney  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Government  s«rvice  t — Answer.  At  present 
I  am  special  United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  in  that  capacity  T — A.  Ever  since  the  whisky  raid 
in  1875.  The  statements  made  by  David  H.  Griffiths  before  this  committee  in  fregard  to  the 
payment  of  money  to  E.  W.  Keyes,  and  especially  the  statement  of  the  payment  to  Mr. 
Keyes  by  Hermann  Nunemacher  of  a  sum  of  money  at  the  Newhall  House,  in  Milwaukee, 
were  not  testified  to  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  to  my  knowledge,  either  before  the  grand  jury  or  the 
supervisor,  where  he  was  exhaustively  examined. 

Q.  By  whom  t— A.  By  myself  and  Supervisor  Matthews  and  Supervisor  Hedrick.  These 
statements  were  never  heard  of  by  me  in  court  or  out  of  court,  or  by  any  other  person  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution,  as  I  believe,  until  after  Mr.  Griffiths  was  subpoenaed  here, 
although  Mr.  Griffiths  was  being  used  as  a  witness  for  the  Government  and  had  been  re- 
peatedly questioned  on  oath  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  said  statement  He  was  examined 
nearly  all  of  one  afternoon  in  regard  to  that  very  subject,  and  never  spoke  one  syllable  about 
the  matters  he  testified  here  under  oath.  The  tacts  testified  to  by  him  were  not,  therefore, 
considered  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Government  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  prosecu- 
tion should  be  instituted,  because  said  facta  were  never  heard  of,  and  were  unknown.  I 
make  that  statement  for  the  reason  that  I  am  blamed  for  not  instituting  criminal  proceed- 
ings upon  certain  evidence  which  was  supposed  to  exist.  That  evidence  was  never  beard 
of.  Every  known  witness  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  having  session  in  Milwaukee 
in  January,  1876,  and  thoroughly  examined  as  to  all  facts  within  their  knowledge  tending 
to  show  corrupt  or  criminal  acts  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Keyes,  and  Payne,  and 
no  evidence  was  withheld  or  passed  by,  and  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  grand  jnry  my 
conduct  was  commended  by  the  jury,  who  voluntarily  handed  me  a  statement  numerously 
signed  by  them,  in  which  they  say,  (I  quote  ftom  their  document,)  *'  We  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  public  trusts  placed  in  his  (my)  hands,  as  assistant  district  attorney, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  advised,  have  been  faithfully,  fairly,  and  ably  discharged ;  that  be 
has  disclosed  to  us  no  animosity  or  vindictiveness  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  duties  as  such  at- 
torney, neither  has  be  exhibited  a  shadow  of  swerving  from  the  path  of  his  duty  on  account 
of  favoritism,  nor  when  that  path  seemed  to  lead  over  the  proud  reputations  of  distinguished 
men."  The  occasion  for  this  statement  was  that,  when  it  was  known  that  the  jury  was  to 
be  adjourned  without  indicting  Messrs.  Payne,  Carpenter,  and  Keyes,  I  was  violently  as- 
saulted by  remarks  upon  the  street  with  having  suppressed  or  withheld  testimony,  or  with 
not  having  properly  questioned  the  witnesses,  and  the  jury  without  any  suggestion  on  my 
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part  handed  me  that  paper.  There  were  twenty-three  members  of  the  grand  jury,  gentle* 
men  of  varions  politics — I  guess  as  many  democrats  as  republicans — and  all  signed  it. 
Some  very  warm  friends  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Keyes,  and  Mr.  Payne  were  on  the  jury, 
and  also  some  of  their  most  bitter  enemies.  As  regards  Mr.  Henry  C.  Payne)  no  syllable 
has  ever  been  brought  to  my  attention  tending  in  the  remotest  degree  to  implicate 
him  in  any  frauds,  or  in  the  least  reflecting  on  his  honor  or  integrity.  It  is  charged  every 
day  now  that  I  ought  to  be  indicted  myself  because  I  did  not  indict  him. 

Mr.  C  ate.  I  object  to  any  testimony  of  this  character.  If  the  witness  knows  any  fact,  I 
am  willing  that  he  shall  testify  to  it.   I  have  heard  of  no  charge*  against  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  McCrary.  This  involves  the  conduct  of  Mr.  McKenney  as  a  Federal  official ;  he  has 
a  right,  I  think,  to  explain. 

The  Witness.  I  spoke  to  Judge  Cate  to-day  about  it.  The  occasion  is  simply  this :  I 
have  received,  since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  a  paper— -the  Commercial  Times,  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee — in  which  they  have  a  colnmn  aud  a  half  of  matter.  That  claim  is  based 
upon  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  and  they  there  set  forth  seven  distinct  reasons  why 
I  should  be  indicted.  There  was  no  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  or  before  me  that  the 
whisky  men  paid  any  money  to  any  person  to  do  anything  for  them  or  protect  them  in  their 
frauds,  or  that  any  person  knew  of  the  frauds  that  they  were  engaged  in  perpetrating  ex- 
cept the  revenue  officers  of  the  district,  who  have  all  been  prosecuted,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  levying  of  assessments  for  political  purposes  upon 
either  officers  or  whisky  men  beyond  the  ordinary  voluntary  contributions  for  campaign 

?urposes  in  vogue  throughout  the  country.  On  the  '20th  day  of  April,  18?(i.  I  sent  to  G.  J. 
!onklin,  then  in  Windsor.  Canada,  asking  from  him  a  statement  of  facts  within  his  knowl- 
edge relating  to  the  whisky  frauds,  in  which  I  said,  "State  fully  your  knowledge  of  pay- 
ments of  money  to  any  person  or  persons  by  or  for  the  whisky  ring,  giving  amounts 
and  dates  as  near  as  may  be,  and  for  what  purpose  paid.  State  all  facts  showing,  or 
tending  to  show,  that  any  person  not  indicted  knew  of  the  frauds,  participated  in  them, 
connived  in  them,  or  encouraged  them."  Judge  Dixon  and  myself  soon  received  a  state* 
ment  from  Conklin,  which  has  since  been  made  public  without  our  knowledgo  or  consent. 
Judge  Dixon  and  I  both  thought  the  facts  disclosed  in  that  statement  were  insufficient  to 
sustain  any  criminal  prosecution,  for  the  reason  that  the  statement  was  that  neither  Car- 
penter nor  Keyes  knew  of  the  frauds,  and  conceded  that  no  man  could  be  convicted  of 

Earticipatioti  in  frauds  of  which  Conklin  had  any  knowledge.  Upon  that  statement  Judge 
>ixon  and  I  refused  to  grant  immunity  to  Mr.  Conklin.  Upon  certain  verbal  statements 
made  to  us,  however,  aud  not  upon  the  written  statement  alone,  we  gave  Conklin  per- 
mission to  return  and  testify  fully,  fairly,  sod  truthfully  of  all  facts  within  his  knowledge. 
Mr.  Conklin  came  and  was  thoroughly  questioned  by  us.  Ho  made  the  following  state- 
ment, and  I  will  say  here  that  this  statement  was  written  down  by  me,  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  Conklin  to-day  in  my  room,  and  he  says  it  is  correct  in  every  part.  Mr.  Conklin  is  in 
the  room  and  knows  it.    I  did  not  want  to  present  it  unless  he  were  here. 

Mr.  Conklin.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  that  I  made  here  ;  but  that  would  not  alter 
it.    You  can  meution  it  when  you  come  to  it. 

Mr.  McKenney.  Yes ;  Mr.  Conklin  said  that  he  knew  nothing  beyond  his  statement 
which  he.  made  to  us. 
Mr.  Conklin.  That  covers  it. 

The  Witness.  And  in  his  judgment  there  was  nothing  corrupt  or  criminal  in  the  payment 
of  the  money ;  that  he  (Conklin)  never  collected  or  received  a  dollar  of  corrupt  or  hush  money 
or  bribe ;  that  he  himself  did  not  know  of  the  frauds,  and  did  not  aid  in  or  connive  at  them ;  and 
that  he  knew  of  noevideuce  that  would  authorize  a  criminal  prosecution  ef  either  Carpenter 
or  Keyes.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  at  all  against  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Conklin  further 
stated  that  he  told  Marshal  Hamilton  in  Canada  that  he  could  not  furnish  evidence  to 
criminally  prosecute  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Keyes,  in  his  judgment,  but  that  his  testimony 
might  smirch  them,  and  that  he  thought  the  Government  could  not  gtant  him  immunity 
because  of  anything  he  could  testify  against  them,  but  that  he  had  valuable  knowledge  of 
frauds  in  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati.  Judge  Dixon  and  I,  therefore,  refused  to  prosecute 
either  of  the  parties  upon  the  testimony  of  Conklin,  deeming  it  insufficient  to  warraut  such 
a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Conklin.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Payne  that  is  cunect,  except  what  somebody  olse's 
judgment  might  be.  I  mentioned  the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  about  his  collecting  money, 
and  I  referred  to  my  memorandum-book.  Of  course  I  agreed  with  yon  that  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything,  but  I  called  your  attention  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  remember  the  session  of  the  circuit  court  commencing  in  October,  1H7:">i — A.  Yes. 
Q.  At  which  these  whisky  cases  were  first  brought  on  for  general  trial  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  appeared  there  for  the  defense  in  several  cases,  did  I J — A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  were  for  the  prosecution  ? — A.  Yes ;  Judge  Dixou  and  I. 

Q.  Those  trials  were  pretty  hotly  contested,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  were  very  long, 
and  very  fiercely  fought  upon  both  sides,  I  thought. 

Q.  During  that  trial  were  there  not  several  little  scenes  between  you  and  me  T — A.  I  should 
say  so. 
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Q  Were  they  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  each  of  us  feeling  a  little  unfriendly 
toward  the  other  f— A.  I  think  I  did  not  speak  to  yon  or  you  to  me  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

Q.  And  yon  never  have  done  so  since  you  came  to  Washington  T — A.  I  think  two  days 
ago  I  met  you  and  yon  were  friendly  enough  to  recognize  me. 

Q.  The  point  about  that  is  simply  this,  that  in  grand  jury  proceedings  in  Milwaukee  in 
1876,  at  which  these  parties  were  trying  to  get  me  indicted,  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  you  should  shield  me,  was  there  T — A  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  state  of  feeling  existing  about  that  would  have  in- 
duced you  to  have  done  anything  wrong;  but  it  certainly  would  not  have  made  yon  reluc- 
tant to  do  anything  you  thought  was  right. 

Mr.  Cate.  Let  us  have  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  personal  friendship  was  concerned,  Mr.  Carpenter  and  I  were 
not  friends  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q,  How  long  was  that  investigation  before  the  grand  jury  continued  f — A.  All  of  Janu- 
ary and  into  the  fore  part  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  subpcena  all  the  witnesses  that  all  my  enemies  suggested  could  give  any  tes- 
timony against  me  f — A.  Every  one ;  and  they  were  consulted  with  repeatedly,  and  the  jury 
kept  nearly  eight  days  doing  nothing  but  waiting  to  see  if  they  could  find  somebody  else. 

Q.  Mostly  for  my  especial  benefit  7 — A  The  latter  part  of  the  inquiry  was  directed  solely 
to  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Keyes,  and  yourself. 

Q.  Upon  that  full  examination  of  every  witness  who  could  be  suggested  as  knowing 
anything  against  me,  you  and  Judge  Dixon,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  criminally  proved  against  me,  did  you  f — A.  Well, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  present  any  bill  to  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
grand  jury  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  the  grand  jury  adjourned,  and  the  great  calamity  was  ascertained 
that  I  was  not  indicted,  you  were  rudely  assaulted  by  speeches  on  the  street.  Whom  did 
those  speeches  come  from  T — A.  Not  after  it  had  adjourned,  but  just  a  day  or  Iwo  before. 

Q.  After  the  rumor  had  srot  out  that  they  could  not  indict  met — A.  Certainly.  The  jury 
was  adjourned  over,  I  think,  one  day,  and  the  statement  was  made  public  that  they  were 
going  to  adjourn  for  good.  A  member  of  the  jury  (I  do  not  know  his  name)  who  had  taken 
an  interest  in  the  matter  stated  to  the  jury  the  facts.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  I  went 
into  the  court,  but  bad  not  a  case,  and  when  I  had  come  in  there,  they  had  drawn  up  this 
paper  and  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brodhead  consult  with  you  on  this  subject  7 — A.  Mr.  Brodhead  and  I  spoke 
together  but  once  on  this  subject. 

Q.  On  this  subject  7 — A.  On  this  subject. 

Q.  Was  he  very  anxious  to  have  me  indicted,  or  did  he  try  to  prevent  an  indictment  7— 
A.  We  said  very  little.   I  do  not  talk  much,  and  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  t— A.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Brodhead  was  offended  at  me,  and  I  met  him 
and  simply  said  that  I  disliked  to  get  the  ill-will  of  any  person,  and  that  the  reason  the  in- 
dictment was  not  found  was  because  there  was  not  any  evidence  at  that  time.  That  was 
about  all.    He  did  not  say  he  was  satisfied  or  dissatisfied.   The  interview  was  very  short. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Asahel  Finch  on  the  subject  7 — A.  Yes  ;  a  great 
many  times. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Finch  think  about  it,  or  say  about  it  f — A  I  do  not  wish  to  state.  Mr. 
Finch  talked  very  freely  with  me  once,  and  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  did  it  as  an  attorney, 
and  that  I  should  treat  it  as  confidential,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Q.  As  attorney  for  whom  7— A.  Attorney  for  Mr.  Conklin,  I  understood. 

Q.  Mr.  Finch,  in  one  of  his  letters  here,  announces  to  Mr.  Conklin  that  he  would  do  noth- 
ing for  him  whatever,  except  what  he  has  done,  and  that  is  to  see  that  this  immunity  is  all 
right.  Was  that  interview  you  had  with  Mr.  Finch  since  Conklin's  return  from  Canada  I 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  then  acting,  or  attempting  to  act,  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Conklin  T — A.  Yes.  I 
will  say,  for  tbe  benefit  of  Mr.  Finch,  that  he  told  me,  in  opening  the  conversation,  that  he 
was  heartily  tired  of  this  business  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  This  business  of  indicting  me  7— A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  He  got  sick  of  it  T — A.  Sick  of  hearing  about  it,  or  something  like  that,  and  wanted  me 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  in  any  fight  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  thing  had  *«  busted,"  was  it  not  7— A.  Well,  it  was  when  Mr.  Conk- 
lin came  back  from  Canada. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  John  Orton  about  it  T — A.  No,  sir;  John 
Orton  and  I  are  not  on  very  friendly  terms  and  do  not  talk  together. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  about  it  with  Charles  F.  Hillsley7 — A.  No,  sir: 
never  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  A.  M.  Thompson  about  it  •— A.  No,  sir ;  he 
is  not  one  of  mv  bosom  companions. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hare  any  talk  abont  it  with  General  Charles  8.  Hamilton  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  General  Charles  S.  Hamilton  endeavor  to  get  me  indicted  there  f— A.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  the  marshal  of  the  district,  and  I  consulted  with  him  very  frequently  and  he  with  me.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  be  compelled  to  state  what  took  place  between  us  ;  our  courts  have  so 
held,  I  know. 

Q.  This  immunity  you  granted  to  Conklin  was  granted  after  you  had  received  the  written 
statement  of  Conklin,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  and  Judge  Dixon  had  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  evidence  to 
criminate  myself  or  Mr.  Keyes  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  at  whose  instance  and  by  what  representations  you  subsequently 
did  grant  immunity  I— A.  I  think,  Mr.  Carpenter,  that  those  matters  are  privileged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  statement  got  into  the  press  T— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  By  whose  instrumentality  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  f — A.  I  left  that  statement  with  Marshal  Hamilton  in  his 
drawer  in  the  marshal's  office. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  time  you  ever  saw  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  copy  of  it  T— A.  No  copy  of  it ;  I  showed  it  to  no  person. 

Q.  And  you  delivered  it  to  no  person  but  to  Mr.  Hamilton  7— A.  No  person  but  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  Mr.  Hamilton  to  publish  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  authorize  anybody  to  publish  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  want  to  press  Mr.  McKenney  for  anything  that  he  considers 
privileged,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  have  a  statement  from  him  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Hamilton  was,  during  those  days,  doing  the  best  he  could  to  have  me  indicted.  I  will  refer 
this,  however,  to  Mr.  McKenney's  sense  of  propriety. 

The  Witness.  I  think  any  conversation  held  by  a  prosecuting  officer  with  any  person  in 
regard  to  a  public  transaction  is  privileged  and  should  not  be  divulged. 

Q.  The  same  inquiries  that  I  have  made  as  to  myself  I  desire  to  make  as  to  Mr.  Keyes. 
I  suppose  the  same  answers  will  apply  to  Mr.  Keyes,  will  they  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  questions  which  I  pnt  in  regard  to  myself  would,  if  put  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Keyes,  result  in  the  same  answers  from  you  7— A.  Except  that  we  did  not  speak  together.  I 
guess  Mr.  Keyes  and  I  used  to  speak  together  when  we  met. 

Q.  But  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  that  statement  upon  Mr.  Keyes  t— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  against  Mr.  Keyes  T— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Everybody  who  was  suggested  as  being  able  to  swear  anything  against  me  was  sum- 
moned f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  examined  thoroughly  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  tenderness  was  exhibited  toward  him  any  more  than  toward  me 7— A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  And  the  jury  was  unanimous  that  there  was  no  cause  for  indicting  either  of  us  7 — A.  I 
did  not  submit  any  bill  to  them  ;  they  approved  my  course  unanimously. 

Q.  And  that  course  covered  the  case  of  Mr.  Keyes  as  well  as  myself  7 — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  witnesses  were  summoned  by  the  grand  jury  on  those  subjects — I  mean  as  to  the 
complaint  against  Mr.  Keyes,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Payne,  or  either  of  them  7— A.  We 
summoned  all  of  the  revenue  store-keepers.  We  summoned  several  gangers,  and  we  sum- 
moned about  all  of  the  whisky-men,  the  distillers  and  the  rectifiers.  We  subpoenaed  Mr. 
Calkins. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  The  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  News  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  democratic  paper,  and  opposed  to  me  in  the  campaign  of  1874,  was  he  not? — A. 
Col.  E.  A.  Calkins  was  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  News,  a  democratic  paper.  Mr. 
Van  Schaick,  I  think,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  whose  names  were 
suggested  to  us — the  men  who  were  running  for  office  in  that  campaign,  either  senatorially  or 


By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  It  was  a  kind  of  fishing  expedition — men  were  examined  to  know  if  they  knew  any- 
thing about  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  used  to  ask  men  who  claimed  that  these  men  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted to  give  me  the  names  of  witnesses  who  could  swear  to  something,  and  they  would 
give  me  a  long  list  of  witnesses,  and  I  would  take  them  up  before  the  grand  jury  and  exam- 
ine them. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  taking  testimony  in  regard  to  those  gentlemen  7 — A.  Off 
and  on  during  that  session  of  a  little  over  a  month. 

Q.  Was  a  large  portion  of  the  time  employed  with  reference  to  them  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  testimony  taken  T — A.  Quite  an  amount. 

Q.  Upon  the  whole  you  considered  that  there  was  no  case  made  out  against  them  f — A. 
Certainly. 
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Q.  You  say  that  the  testimony  that  has  been  elicited  upon  this  investigation  is  not  the 
same  as  was  brought  out  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  It  is,  with  two  exceptions. 

Q.  It  is  stronger  in  your  judgment  than  it  was  before  the  grand  jury! — A.  I  can  state  a 
fact.  That  would  be  an  opinion.  Mr.  Conklin  was,  of  course,  not  sworn  ;  he  was  in  Can- 
ada then.  We  had  had  no  statement  from  him  whatever.  Mr.  Griffiths's  here  was  not  made 
there.   The  testimony  of  those  other  men,  I  understand,  was  the  same. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Griffiths  sworn  before  the  grand  jury  T — A.  Certainly  he  was. 

Q.  What  statement  did  he  make  here  that  he  did  not  make  there  ?— A.  The  entire  state- 
ment. 

Q.  What  statement  did  he  make  before  the  grand  jury  there  t— A.  He  was  examined  and 
he  testified  only  to  his  own  contribution,  in  a  legitimate  way,  to  a  political  fund,  if  such  a 
contribution  can  be  legitimate. 

Q.  What  was  that  legitimate  way  ?— A.  He  put  in  with  the  other  gaugers  $25  or  $60 
toward  a  general  fund.   That  was  his  testimony,  and  the  whole  of  if. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  interest  manifested  in  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  in  regard  to 
these  prosecutions  or  the  investigations  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Very  great  7 — A.  Very  great. 

Q.  Has  there  continued  up  to  this  time  to  be  a  very  great  interest  manifested  in  it  among 
the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  subsided  immediately  on  the  grand  jury  being  discharged,  did  it  Y — A.  Yes ;  we  had 
an  idea  that  we  had  indicted  and  prosecuted  everybody  there. 

Q.  There  has  been  very  little  said  about  it  since  then  t — A.  A  great  deal  said,  bnt  by  a 
very  few  men. 

Q.  How  was  it  before  7  Was  it  the  geueral  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  indicted,  or  was 
that  also  the  opinion  of  only  a  few  men  7 — A.  I  know  of  no  one  who  objected  to  the  investi- 
gation.   It  was  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  investigated,  I  suppose  everybody  believed. 

Q.  Was  the  result  of  your  investigations  ou  that  occasion  with  the  grand  jury  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  vicinity  as  a  rule  ?— A.  To  answer  fairly,  I  really  have  never 
paid  any  attention  as  to  what  men  said.    I  was  in  court  almost  every  day  constantly. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  since  then  there  has  not  been  any  interest,  or 
have  you  not  heard  it? — A.  I  have  not  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  a  cha-  ge  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
discharge  of  the  grand  jury  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  anything  about  it  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  yon  do  know  that  prior  to  that  time  there  was  an  impression  there  that  they  ought 
to  be  investigated  in  some  way  so  as  to  see  what  there  was  of  it? — A.  I  can  explain  in  a 
minute.  There  was  nothing  especially  said,  but  the  fact  leaked  out  to  some  reporter  from 
the  grand  jury  that  we  were  examining  some  witnesses,  especially  Mr.  Calkins.  They  at 
once  believed  that  from  that  motion  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Keyes  were  to  be  investigated. 

Q.  Was  it  the  fact  that  they  were  being  investigated  T — A.  Of  course  they  were.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it  and  excitement  while  that  lasted.  The  newspapers  were  fall 
of  it. 

Q.  Who  was  attorney  for  Rindskopf  in  this  prosecution  at  Madison  T— A.  He  had  twelve 
or  thirteen. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Keyes  one  of  his  attorneys  7 — A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Carpenter  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  They  were  not  active  in  that  respect  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  an  idea  prevalent,  was  there  not,  that  that  case  would  be  continued  over 
tjjat  term  7 — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Munn's  tostimony.   That  case  was  at  once  continued. 
Q.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  continue  it  at  the  term  at  which  it  was  tried? — A.  In 
ecember;  yes. 

Q.  The  witnesses  did  not  come  as  they  were  expected  to  7— A.  No  ;  that  was  not  it. 

Q.  I  say  they  did  not  come  when  they  were  first  expected  to  come.  Was  there  not  a  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  witnesses,  and  when  they  did  come,  did  they  not  state  to  yon  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  come  before  f — A.  No  ;  I  had  Mr.  Weissert,  deputy  collector,  and  Mr. 
Moeller,  a  gauger,  removed  for  not  obeying  the  subpeena. 

Q.  They  did  not  come  ? — A.  They  would  not  come.   I  telegraphed  them  to  come. 

Q.  When  they  did  come,  did  they  not  come  and  tell  you  the  reason  why  they  did  not  come 
before,  and  did  they  not  explain  to  the  court  the  reason  of  their  delinquency  t— A.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  said. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  by  Rindskopf 's  friends  that  there  was  an  arrangement  by  which 
that  case  was  not  to  be  tried  at  that  term  of  court  T — A.  Mr.  Rindskopf  and  his  attorneys 
claimed  that  the  case  was  going  to  be  continued. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Keyes  claim  that  the  case  was  to  be  continued  T  Did  you  not  have  a  con- 
versation with  him  with  regard  to  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  any  time  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  a  telegram  from  the  commissioner  saying  that  the  case  was  to  be  eon- 
tinned  f — A.  I  got  an  order  to  continue  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  order  T— A.  I  got  a  telegram  one  or  two  days  before  the  case  was  set 
for  trial,  saying  to  continue  that  case. 
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Q.  On  the  request  of  any  one  person  7— A.  Yes  ;  the  dispatch  read,  "  Upon  the  request 
of  Senator  Carpenter." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Keyes  with  reference  to  continuing  that  case  t— 
A.  I  told  Mr.  Keyes,  I  think,  that  I  got  such  a  dispatch.   I  told  him  ho  at  some  time. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Keyes  say  when  you  told  him  you  bad  got  such  a  dispatch  as  that? — 
A.  He  asked  me  what  I  wan  going  to  do  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  find  fault  with  the  dispatch  in  any  way  or  make  any  remarks  in  regard  to  it  f — 
A.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  very  foolish  for  Senator  Carpenter  to  pay  any  attention  to- 
Rindskopf 's  matters,  or  something  like  that.    He  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  sent  word  to  Mr.  Carpenter  to  go  and  have  that  dispatch  taken  off 
right  away  f — A.  I  did  not  say  much.  I  told  Mr.  Keyes  I  had  got  such  a  dispatch.  He 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  about  it.  I  said  I  was  going  to  try  the  case  anyway ; 
that  the  commissioner  could  not  order  me  to  continue  a  case,  as  I  understood  the  law. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  tell  yon  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  case  was  to  be  con- 
tinued 1 — A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Keyes  told  ma  to  "  go  for  him."   That  is  all  ho  said  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  By  which  you  understood  that  Mr.  Keyes  told  you  not  to  prosecute  him  t — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  the  case  at  that  term  of 
the  court,  he  insisting  that  it  would  be  an  impropriety  to  do  so? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of.  Supervisor  Munn  wrote  to  the  commissioner  saying  that  one  of  my  witnesses 
was  insane,  and  that  the  case  ought  to  be  continued. 
Q.  Was  that  the  fact  that  the  person  was  insane  T — A.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it 
Q.  That  was  resorted  to  as  a  sort  of  ruse  t— A.  Mr.  Munn  is  here  and  can  answer  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Munn.  I  am  here,  and  I  only  know  that  information  was  given  to  me  that  this  man 
was  drunk  and  out  of  his  head. 

The  Witness.  [To  Mr.  Munn.]  I  say  that  you,  as.supervisor,  wrote  to  the  commissioner 
that  yon  heard  that  Rogers,  our  principal  witness,  was  insane,  and  gave  thai  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  case.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  true,  and  I  proposed  to  try  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  knew  it  was  not  true  that  the  man  was  insane  t— A.  I  knew  it  was  not 
true  that  the  man  was  insane. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  When  those  witnesses  came,  Weiner  and  the  others,  did  they  make  any  excuse  to  you 
or  to  the  court,  as  a  reason  why  they  did  not  come,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  Conklin  had 
told  them  that  the  case  was  not  to  be  tried  ? — A.  I  rather  think  that  was  oue  of  the  reasons ; 
that  Conklin  told  them  that  the  case  was  not  coming  up.  They  said  they  had  to  register 
the  distilleries,  and  they  gave  me  a  dozen  excuses,  but  I  did  not  believe  any  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  that  Conklin  told  them  that  the  case  was  not  to  be  tried  that  term, 
and  did  not  Conklin,  when  he  came  out,  talk  to  you  about  it,  and  say  that  lie  understood  the 
case  was  not  to  be  tried,  and  give  that  as  an  excuse  for  the  delay  of  the  witnesses  ? — A. 
Conklin  at  some  time  said  to  me  that  he  was  a  good  deal  to  blame  about  it ;  that  he  had  told 
them  not  to  come  up.  I  may  have  been  hasty ;  but  I  blamed  those  parties,  and  had  them  re- 
moved for  it.    I  acted  on  my  judgment,  that  was  all. 

Q.  Of  Rindskopf 's  conviction,  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  person  as  to  the 
amount  that  should  be  assessed  or  fined,  or  as  to  what  the  judgment  of  the  court  ought  to 
be? — A.  Yes ;  with  two  of  his  attorneys ;  I  think  they  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  aside  from  his  attorneys  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  no  other  person 
did.  It  might  be  that  some  friends  were  there.  He  had  a  large  number  of  personal  friends 
from  Milwaukee  who  were  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  auy  conversation  with  any  person  outside  of  that  office  as  to  the  proper 
amount  at  which  Conklin's  bonds  should  be  fixed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  nobody .' — A.  Nobody  at  all.  That  was  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Edward 
Kurtz. 

Q.  Did  you  not  interfere,  and  suggest  to  the  clerk  how  much  it  ought  to  be  ?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  consult  with  auy  other  person  in  regard  to  it  f — A.  No  odo  but  Mr.  Conklin 
was  there  and  Judge  Dixon  and  myself  and  Mr.  Kurtz. 
Q.  Was  it  first  fixed  at  $5,000?— A.  I  asked  $5.0U0. 

Q.  It  was  finally  fixed  at  $3,000?— A.  Yes  ;  I  will  say  right  here  that  that  was  the  first 
and  only  case  taken  before  Kurtz.  Mr.  Bloodgood  was  the  party  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  fixing  the  bail  for  me,  but  I  had  had  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  we  went  to  Kurtz  about  this 
case.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  raise  the  bail.  After  that  we  went  to  the  judge  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  bail  up  to  $15,000,  or  some  respectable  sum,  but  I  never  got  it  done  that  way 
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before  or  after.  We  tried  to  get  them  aa  high  as  we  could.  The  other  parties  were  anxious 
to  get  them  as  low  as  they  could. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  statement  that  Conklin  gave  yon  when  he  came  back  from  Canada  f 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  left  it  with  Marshal  Hamilton. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  telegram  received  from  Mr.  Douglass  saying  in  substance  that  the  Rinds- 
kopf  case  be  continued  at  the  request  of  Senator  Carpenter  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Soon  after  or  perhaps  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  that  dispatch  from  the  Commissioner 
you  telegraphed  him  that  the  case  ought  to  proceed  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  telegraphed  him  that  the 
case  would  proceed.    It  was  a  pretty  positive  dispatch. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  telegram  in  reply  to  that  soon  or  immediately  after  it  ? — A.  Yea ; 
the  next  day  or  the  day  after  I  received  a  telegram  from  Commissioner  Douglass,  Baying  that 
this  order  for  a  continuance  was  granted  under  a  misapprehension  arising  out  of  some  state- 
ment made  to  him  by  Supervisor  Munn,  aud  that  it  was  revoked. 

Q.  Did  he  not  also  state  that  it  was  not  made  at  Senator  Carpenter's  request,  but  that  the 
subject  was  only  mentioned  by  Senator  Carpenter  in  a  casual  conversation  7 — A.  I  think  so. 
He  transferred  the  authority  for  granting  that  request  from  Senator  Carpenter  to  Supervisor 
Munn  very  distinctly. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Changed  the  responsibility  for  that  order  7 — A.  That  was  the  fact — that  was  the  second 
dispatch.  It  was  possible  that  the  first  communication  was  a  letter  and  not  a  dispatch,  but 
it  is  all  the  same  thing.    It  was  very  short.   The  second  I  know  was  a  dispatch. 

Q.  You  said  that  since  the  result  of  that  investigation  before  the  grand  jury,  there  was  a 
great  deal  said,  but  by  a  very  few  persons  ;  who  were  those  few  persons  f — A.  That  would 
Be  hearsay,  a  great  deal  of  it.    Nobody  has  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  When  a  man  says  something  about  what  people  talk  about,  he  is  presumed  to  know 
something  about  it? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  I  understand  that  nobody  has  talked  with  you  about  it  f— A.  Very  few  ;  I  heard 
very  little. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

.  When  the  grand  jury  were  sitting  there  and  this  effort  was  being  made  to  get  myself 
Keyes  indicted,  was  Mr.  Hamilton  cognizant  of  the  testimony  produced  and  wilneases 
subpoenaed  and  of  the  general  result,  and  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dixon  and  yourself  that  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  an  indictment  T — A.  I  think  so ;  and  I  think  he  did  not  dis- 
agree with  us  at  that  time.    He  made  no  complaints. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29, 1876. 

Matt.  H.  Carpenter  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Witness.  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  January,  1869,  and  held  the  office  six  years.  When  I  came  into  office  Mr.  Erskine, 
who  has  been  examined  as  a  witness,  was  collector  of  internal  revenue,  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  he  himself  explained  yesterday.  He  remained  in  that  office  during  my  entire 
term  as  Senator.  There  was  an  effort  made,  a  year  or  two  before  my  term  expired,  to  re- 
move him ;  not  for  any  official  delinquency,  out  to  give  the  place  to  another.  I  was  written 
to  by  the  best  men  in  Racine  County,  including  Judge  Charles  E.  Dyer,  now  United  States 
district  judge,  Mr.  Phillips,  (a  former  senator  of  that  county,)  Colonel  Utley,  and  I  think 
Beveral  others  of  the  leading  and  best  republicans  in  Racine  County,  protesting  against  his 
removal,  and  calling  on  me  to  defend  him.  He  was  the  only  Federal  office-holder  in  Mil- 
waukee who  lived  outside  of  that  county,  as  I  now  recollect.  I  knew  of  no  reason  for  re- 
moving him.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  man,  perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  backed 
by  such  men  as  Judge  Dyer,  Senator  Phillips,  Colonel  Utley,  and  others,  I  refused  to  tive 
my  assent  to  his  removal,  and  I  believe  that  my  refusal  settled  the  question,  and  he  remained 
in  office  until  after  I  went  out. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  remarking,  what  is  manifest  enough,  that 
to  do  any  man  justice  in  regard  to  any  transaction,  you  must  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surrounded  him  when  he  acted,  and  not  in  the  light  of  disclosures  made 
one,  two,  three,  or  five  years  afterward.  I  was  away  from  Milwaukee,  of  course,  every  winter 
during  my  term  in  the  Senate.  During  the  summer  I  was  frequently  out  of  town,  on  the 
stump,  or  away  on  business,  aud  I  knew  literally  nothing  about  the  whisky  business  of 
Milwaukee  while  I  was  a  Senator.  It  was  not  my  duty  to  know  anything  about  it.  I  never 
had  any  occasion  to  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  wont  into  a  distillery  or  a  rectifying 
house,  or  into  the  office  of  a  rectifier  or  distiller,  to  my  present  recollection.  Mr.  Erskine, 
whose  business  it  was  to  know  all  about  it,  was  in  my  office  repeatedly,  especially  during 
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the  fall  of  1874.  He  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  the  condition  of  the  collecting  ma- 
chinery was  in  more  perfect  order  than  it  had  ever  been  while  he  had  held  the  office,  and 
that  he  believed  he  had  got  the  best  set  of  subordinates  that  he  ever  had ;  that  they  were  col- 
lecting  more  revenue  than  they  ever  had  collected ;  and  he  was  boasting  all  the  time  to  me 
of  the  'efficient  manner  in  which  they  were  doiug  their  duty.  I  believed  every  word  of  it, 
and  I  believe  to-day  that  Mr.  Erskine  believed  every  word  he  said. 

With  regard  to  the  distillers,  I  desire  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  present  recollection,  I 
never  knew  by  sight  (I  certainly  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with)  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  distilling  or  rectifying  of  whisky  in  Milwaukee  prior  to  the  raid  that  was  made 
in  May,  1875,  except  Samuel  Rindskopf.  He  is  known  by  almost  everybodyin  Milwaukee. 
He  is  (as  one  of  the  witnesses  said  here,  and  as  far  as  1  know  and  believe,)  universally  a 
favorite,  socially,  and  always  has  been  so.  The  designation  of  "  Prince  Sam  "  was  applied 
to  him  by  everybody ;  ho  was  known  by  that  designation,  and  was  in  good  repute  with 
everybody  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  until  the  disclosures  made  after  I  was  out  of 
office. 

I  now  wish  to  say,  without  any  evasion,  mental  reservation,  or  saving  clause  whatever, 
that  up  to  the  raid  which  was  made  in  May,  1875,  two  months  after  I  was  out  of  office,  and 
several  months  after  the  senatorial  contest  in  Madison,  and  up  to  the  time  when  those  whisky 
men  came  to  me,  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  to  retain  me  for  their  defense,  I  had  never  re- 
ceived from  one  of  them  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  middle-man,  or 
otherwise,  or  under  any  cover  or  device  whatever,  one  cent  for  any  purpose  or  on  any  ac- 
count Not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  a  client  of  mine ;  not  one  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sam.  Rindskopf,  had  ever  been  in  my  office,  to  my  knowledge ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  did  not  know  them  by  sight,  except  Sam.  Rindskopf.  I  have  no  recollection 
that  any  one  of  them  ever  asked  of  me  any  favor  while  I  was  Senator,  either  by  recom- 
mending anybody  for  appointment  or  asking  me  to  do  anything,  in  any  way  whatever.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  cover,  no  device,  under  which  they  could  have  paid  money  to  me  for  any 
corrupt  purpose.  And  they  never  did  pay,  and  I  never  received  from  them,  nor  did  I  ever 
authorize  anybody  to  ask  from  them,  or  to  take  from  them,  in  any  way  whatever,  one  shil- 
ling, while  I  was  in  the  Senate.    Now,  in  regard  to  the  Rindskopf  case  

Mr.  Catr.  Tou  are  testifying,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  testifying. 

Mr.  Cate.  Who  ever  said  they  had  ever  paid  you  anything  for  any  of  those  purposes  f  I 
never  did. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  must  have  been  living  in  a  very  quiet  part  of  Wisconsin  not  to 
have  beard  reports  of  that  sort 

Mr.  Cate.  That  is  a  very  easy  way  to  get  over  it  but  I  never  said  nor  heard  that  you  had 
any  money  paid  to  you  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  you  will  read  your  own  newspaper,  in  Milwaukee,  you  will  easily 
understand  to  what  I  refer. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  have  no  newspaper  in  Milwaukee ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  no  testimony,  as  I  understand,  on  the  subject  but  I  want  to 
put  some  in  right  here.  In  regard  to  this  Rindskopf  case,  it  has  been  charged,  at  least 
in  the  Chicago  papers,  and  in  a  blackguard  sheet  in  Milwaukee,  known  as  the  Commercial 
Times,  that  I  was  an  attorney  for  Mr.  Samuel  Rindskopf  in  his  liquor  cases,  while  I  was  in 
the  Senate.  A  very  respectable  newspaper  in  Chicago,  the  Evening  Journal — a  paper,  I 
think,  very  friendly  to  me,  and  which  would  not  say  anything  against  me  except  it  was 
supposed  to  be  true— had  an  article  last  fall,  saying  that  after  I  was  out  of  the  Senate  I  bad 
a  perfect  right  to  act  as  attorney  for  the  whisky  ring ;  but  alluding  to  this  Rindskopf  case, 
said  it  was  very  improper  for  me  to  be  so  engaged  while  I  was  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  Rindskopf  came  to  me  in  the  summer,  I  think,  before  his  case  was  tried,  (or  in  the 
spring,  I  do  not  recollect  which;  I  should  say  some  time  in  June  or  July.)  and  wanted  to 
retain  me  as  his  lawyer  to  try  that  case  on  his  behalf,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  do  it 
He  wanted  to  know  why.  I  i  old  him  that  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  law  against  it.  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  statute  that  would  be  violated  by  taking  a  fee  to  defend 
a  criminal  case  against  the  Government,  but  it  would  certainly  lead  to  scandal  and  news- 
paper criticisms,  and  I  would  be  hauled  over  tho  coals  for  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
not  be  retained.  He  went  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  then  my  law  partner,  and 
wanted  to  retain  him  in  the  case,  and  have  him  try  it.  Mr.  Murphy  said  he  would  see  me 
about  it  before  he  would  take  it,  (that  is,  Mr.  Murphy  tells  me  so,  and  I  understand  it  to  be 
so.)  At  all  events,  Mr.  Murphy  did  come  to  me  and  say  that  Rindskopf  had  been  to  him 
to  retain  him  in  the  case.  I  said,  "  Rindskopf  has  been  to  me  also.  You  are  niy  law 
partner,  and  if  yon  take  tho  case,  the  newspapers  will  say  that  I  have  taken  it."  There- 
upon Mr.  Murphy  refused  to  take  it.  I  want  to  say,  in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
language,  that  I  never  was  the  attorney  of  Samuel  Rindskopf  prior  to  May,  1875;  that  I 
never  was  possessed  of  the  facts  of  his  case ;  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  charge,  never 
read  the  pleadings,  nor  asked  a  question  about  the  evidence,  nor  heard  what  it  was,  nor  who 
were  the  witnesses  for  or  against  him,  except  that  I  always  understood  from  Sam.  Rindskopf 
and  George  B.  Goodwin,  his  lawyer,  (a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  mine,)  that  Sam.  Rinds- 
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kopf  had  Buffered  grout  injustice  in  that  matter,  and  that  he  was  entirely  innocent.  And  when 
he  came  to  me  to  retain  me,  he  assured  me  upon  his  honor  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  in 
this  matter,  and  complained  bitterly  of  Mr.  Reyes,  saying  to  me,  that  it  was  a  political  drive 
at  him,  (Rindskopf.)  because  he  was  a  democrat.  Aud  I  believed  it,  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
believed  that  he  was  innocent.  That  was  my  opinion.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not 
s  be  counsel  for  him,  and  never  had  a  sing  e  consultation  with  his  lawyer.  There  was  a 
story  abroad  that  I  went  to  Madison  ami  had  a  consultation  with  Rindskopf'it  attorneys 
there.  I  never  met  one  of  RiudskopPs  attorneys  in  my  life  as  such.  Of  course,  I  have  met 
men  who  were  his  attorneys,  but  have  not  met  them  in  that  capacity,  either  at  Madison,  or 
at  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  I  never  received  any  fee,  compensation, 
or  reward,  and  never  expected  and  never  was  entitled  to  any  in  that  Rindskopf  case. 

In  the  fall,  before  I  came  down  to  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  1874,  (as  it  must  have 
been.)  Mr.  Goodwin  or  Mr.  Rindskopf,  or  both — and  my  impression  is,  both — came  to  my 
office  and  renewed  their  complaints  about  the  way  in  which  Rindskopf  was  being  "  put 
through  "  in  that  case.  They  claimed  that  one  of  their  witnesses  was  sick,  and  so  sick  that 
they  could  not  get  him  there ;  that  he  was  a  material  witness,  without  whom  they  could  not 
go  to  trial.  The  fact  that  he  was  sick,  and  very  sick,  was  rather  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  within  a  few  days  afterward  he  died.  Under  those  circumstances,  Rindskopf  appealed 
to  me  to  know  if  I  thought  it  was  right  to  crowd  that  case  on  in  that  way  against  him,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  do  anything  that  I  could  to  have  the  case  put  over  to  the  next 
term.  I  told  him  I  could  do  nothing  about  it  except  to  speak  to  the  officers  who  had  charge 
of  it,  and  that  I  would  do.  A  short  time  afterward  General  Munn  was  in  my  office  in  Mil- 
waukee. I  commenced  talking  to  him  about  the  case,  and  simply  said  this,  as  I  now  recol- 
lect: "Munn, Sam.  Rindskopf, here, is  complaining  about  his  case  being  pushed  on  very 
harshly ;  says  that  one  of  his  witnesses  is  sick,  and  he  wants  the  case  put  off  until  the 
next  term."  Said  Munn,  "  The  Government  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  try  that  case  this 
term.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  is  insane.  I  desire  to  be  present  at 
the  trial  myself,  aud  now  I  wish  to  go  to  Washington  about  some  other  official  business." 
"Then,"  said  I,  "it  will  not  be  tried  at  this  term, and  I  will  say  so  to  Rindskopf."  He 
says,  "Yes,  you  can  say  to  Rindskopf  that  I  shall  recommend  the  Commissioner  to  have  the 
case  continued."  That  was  all  that  ever  passed  between  Mr.  Munn  and  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

I  came  to  Washington,  not  thinking  to  do  anything  more  with  reference  to  it ;  but  one 
day,  while  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Douglass,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  about  other 
business,  (I  did  not  go  there  on  this  business  at  all,)  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Douglass  on  the  subject.  After  getting  through  with  the  matetr  I  called  to  see  him  about — 
I  do  not  now  recollect  what  it  was — I  was  about  to  leave,  when  he  spoke  about  the  con- 
test that  we  had  bad  in  politics,  and  congratulated  me  that  the  republicans  had  carried 
the  State,  saying  that  of  course  I  would  be  re-elected  to  the  Senate.  As  I  was  passing 
away  from  his  table  he  said,  "  How  is  it  about  that  Rindskopf  case  ;  have  you  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  or  is  it  to  be  tried  T"  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  said  simply  that  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Munn  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  the  Government  would  not  be  ready  to  try  It. 
He  said,  "  That  reminds  me.  Munn  made  some  report  about  that ;  I  must  aee  immediately 
what  it  is."  I  left  the  office,  and  I  went  out.  The  next  thing  I  heard  about  it  was  in  a  tel- 
egram from  Mr.  Keyes,  saying  that  there  was  a  dispatch  in  Madison,  or  a  report,  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  requested  in  Washington  the  continuance  of  the  Rindskopf  case.  I  took 
that  telegram  immediately  to  Mr.  Douglass,  and  said,  "Here  is  a  telegram  that  I  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Keyes.  Has  it  been  reported  that  I  asked  a  continuance  of  that  case  f" 
Said  Mr.  Douglass,  "  I  do  not  know  what  dispatch  was  sent ;  but  if  such  a  dispatch  as  that 
referred  to  was  sent,  there  is  a  mintake  about  it."  I  think  he  rang  the  bell  for  a  clerk,  who 
came  in,  and  he  asked  him  whether  such  a  dispatch  had  been  sent.  He  said  to  me  that  it 
was  entirely  a  mistake,  and  wrote  in  my  presence  a  dispatch  to  McKenney,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  "The  former  telegram  was  a  mistake.  Senator  Carpenter  did  not  request 
the  continuance  of  the  case ;  only  spoke  of  the  case  in  a  casual  conversation ; "  goiug 
on  then,  to  reply,  I  think,  to  a  telegram  that  Mr.  McKenney  before  that  time  sent  him.  He 
said,  "  Let  the  trial  proceed,"  or  "  g.i  ahead,"  or  something  like  that.  That  is  all  the  con- 
nection I  ever  had  with  the  Rindskopf  case.  What  I  did  in  the  matter  I  did  for  Rindskopf, 
just  as  I  should  have  done  for  any  other  constituent  of  mine  in  Wisconsin.  I  always 
supposed,  after  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  that  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  for  the  whole 
State,  and  for  both  parties  in  it,  and  no  democrat  ever  came  to  ask  any  favor  of  me,  or  ever 
asked  me  to  do  any  service  for  him  in  Washington — to  go  and  see  about  his  mother's  pen- 
sion, or  why  he  did  not  get  his  land-warrant,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  attend  to  it  immediately,  and  without  taking  into  account  or  asking 
whether  he  was  a  republican  or  a  democrat.  This  I  did  in  that  way,  and  should  have  done 
the  same  for  any  man  at  any  time.  I  did  not  do  it  as  Rindskopfs  attorney.  I  received  no 
compensation  for  it,  and  never  expected  to  do  so  ;  uobody  expected  to  pay  me.  Rindskopf 
came  to  me  as  he  would  now  go  to  Mr.  Cate  or  Mr.  Lynde  to  ask  them  to  do  a  similar  service 
for  him. 

I  now  come  to  the  Madison  campaign.  I  had  been  in  the  Senate,  on  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections.    The  Senate  had  just  passed  through  the  investigation  of  Cald- 
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well's  case.   Mr.  Caldwell  was  said  and  was  proved  to  have  bought  off  one  of  bis  rivals  by 

Kying  him  $10,000.  A  good  deal  of  testimony  was  taken  tending  to  show  that  money  had 
en  used  in  buying  votes  also.  The  feeling  in  the  Senate  was  very  high  against  Caldwell, 
and  the  feeling  iu  the  country  was  still  higher.  I  think  that  Caldwell  would  have  been 
expelled  from  the  Senate  if  be  had  not  avoided  expulsion  by  resignation.  He  resigned. 
I  left  Wisconsin  and  came  here  to  the  December  session.  After  the  legislature  had  been 
in  session  sometime,  I  received  a  telegram  from  my  friends.  I  think  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr. 
Coleman  both  sent  it,  asking  me  to  come  home.  I  went  to  Madison.  The  caoipaign  was 
very  hot  when  I  arrived.  The  hotels  were  filled  with  ray  friends  and  my  enemies.  The 
thing  had  got  exceedingly  warm.  My  friends  were  getting  very  angry  and  indignant,  and 
some  of  them  were  like  any  other  man's  friends  under  similar  circumstances — tbey  took  a 
little  whisky,  and  felt  as  though  they  did  not  want  to  be  baffled,  but  wanted  to  go  right  in  and 
settle  the  thing  up  one  way  or  the  other.  In  consequence  of  their  impatience  I  said  to  them 
from  the  first :  "  I  can  afford,  with  the  republican  nomination,  to  be  defeated,  but  I  would  be 
ruined  and  disgraced,  if  on  top  of  all  the  scandal  and  abuse  about  back-pay  and  everything 
else  heaped  on  me,  there  should  be  anything  indefensible  in  the  management  of  this  canvass. 
I  said  to  them  that  if  anything  of  that  kind  happened,  everybody  would  believe  all  the  false- 
hoods that  had  been  already  uttered,  and  I  also  said,  "  If  you  are  friends  of  mine,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  this.  Not  a  thing  must  be  done  to  secure  this  election  that  will  not  stand  the 
light  of  day — not  a  dollar  shall  be  paid  to  anybody  to  vote  for  me."  And  I  said  over  and  over 
again  in  those  crowded  rooms,  with  everybody  coming  in  and  out,  that  if  I  found  one  cent  bad 
been  paid  to  anybody  for  a  bribe,  or  to  secure  a  vote,  I  would  myself  publish  the  fact  to 
the  world  and  refuse  to  take  my  seat.  The  scene  testified  to  by  Mr.  Dana  C.  Lamb  and  Mr. 
Towne,  of  Ripon,  I  remember  very  well.  Mr.  Lamb  testifies  that  I  acted  rudely,  and  rather 
offended  him.  If  there  was  anything  of  the  kind,  it  resulted  simply  from  the  fact  that  I  had 
said  over  and  ever  again  that  no  such  thing  could  be  done  or  should  be  done.  My  friends 
knew  my  position  about  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  want  to  be  annoyed  by  any  further 
reference  to  the  matter.  Matters  went  on  until  the  night  preceding  the  election,  when  we 
found  out  exactly  what  had  been  done  in  the  democratic  caucus — that  the  combination  be- 
tween the  democrats  and  bolters  bad  been  accomplished,  and  that  Angus  Cameron  was  to 
be  elected  Senator  next  morning.  While  that  was  being  talked  of  in  the  room,  (with  many 
persons  present,)  either  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Sanderson  called  me  out  into,  the  hall  and  told  me 
what  they  had  heard,  and  I  think  we  all  knew  it.  And  they  said,  "  Now,  we  have  a  distinct 
offer  which  may  settle  this  matter ;  for  $3,000  you  can  have  six  votes,"  (or  eight,  or  what- 
ever the  number  was  that  would  be  required  to  secure  my  election.  1 '  We  have  got  to  make 
up  our  minds  now  to  look  the  thing  right  in  the  face ;  it  is  a  dead  defeat — a  Waterloo  over- 
throw, and  we  have  either  to  go  home  defeated  or  this  thing  must  be  done."  I  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, what  I  have  said  to  you  all  through  this  campaign  was  just  what  I  meant,  and  it  is 
just  what  I  mean  now ;  I  will  not  pay  one  shilling.  I  can  stand  defeat,  and  can  go  back  to 
the  bar  and  be  respected.  I  will  not  listen  to  this  proposition."  Mr.  Smith  then  said,  his  face 
lighting  up  with  pleasure,  "  That  is  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are 
of  the  same  mind ;  I  knew  you  would  be.  We  thought,  however,  that,  as  the  proposition  was 
made  to  us,  we  ought  to  inform  you  of  <t."  The  proposition  had  been  made  to  me  through 
Mr.  Conklin,  and  I  think  from  other  sources,  that  by  buying  $25,400  of  the  stock  of  A.  M. 
Thompson  in  the  Sentinel  Company  at  par,  (which  Mr.  Thompson  wanted  to  sell,  it  being  a 
minority  of  the  stock, )  Mr.  Finch,  who  was  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  B  rod  head,  and  Mr. 
Hillsley  (Brodhead  and  Hilleley,  as  I  understood,  holding  the  paper  of  Thompson  and  holding 
stock  as  collateral)  would  withdraw  their  opposition  and  go  home,  and  I  could  be  elected  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  made  the  same  answer  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  I  would  rather  be 
defeated  than  succeed  by  such  means.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  do  not  know  or 
believe  that  one  shilling  was  paid  to  any  member  of  the  legislature  to  secure  my  election,  or  that 
one  cent  was  corruptly  used  to  promote  that  result.  If  there  was,  it  was  without  my  knowledge, 
and  against  my  express  directions  and  requests.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  it  was  doue.  Mr. 
Conklin  says  that  ho  once  went  to  New  Orleans  at  my  request.  The  circumstances  were 
these :  A  charge  had  been  made  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  based  upon  a  letter  that  I  had  writ- 
ten to  Governor  Kellogg,  dunning  him  for  a  thousand  dollars'  balance  of  a  fee  which  he  owed 
me  for  arguing  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  dun  was  very  brief ;  it  was  in  substance 
as  follows :  '  'Dear  Governor :  Cau  you  send  me  a  thousand  dollars  t  I  am  desperately  short. 
It  would  be  a  God-send,"  or  something  like  that,  he  knowing  all  about  it.  and  it  being 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  more,  (not  expecting  that  it  wonld  becomo  newspaper 
literature.)  The  amount  1  asked  for  was  the  balance  of  a  fee  for  arguing  a  case  for 
Governor  Kellogg  in  the  Supreme  Court  involving  the  questiou  of  the  election  of  Mr.  McEn- 
ery  or  Governor  Kellogg.  That  wat  all  thore  was  of  it ;  but  some  newspapers  published  the 
letter,  and  the  wildest  comments  were  made  upon  it.  The  Chicago  Times  charged,  in  dis- 
tinct words,  that  I  bad  sold  my  vote  in  the  Senate  for  money.  I  saw  Mr.  Conklin  and  told 
him  what  I  wanted.  My  reason  for  speaking  to  Conklin  was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in 
New  Orleans  and  knew  all  the  men  there,  or  many  of  them.  I  told  him  what  I  wanted. 
He  said,  "  I  want  to  go  to  New  Orleans."  I  think  he  said  he  should  go  any  way  in  a  very  few 
days.  At  all  events,  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  and  would  go ;  and  when  he  was  about  start- 
ing  I  took  my  check-book  in  my  hand  (I  remember  it  very  well)  to  draw  him  a  check,  and 
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asked  him,  '*  How  much  do  you  want  for  your  expenses  T  "  Said  he,  "  I  will  not  take  any- 
thing for  expenses,  because  I  should  go  any  way  in  a  short  time."  He  states  that  after  he 
came  back  he  told  me  that  he  could  indemnify  or  re-imburse  himself  from  the  "boys,"  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Iu  reference  to  that,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  no  recollecton  of  his 
having  alluded  to  the  subject  after  his  return,  and  I  say,  most  positively  and  emphatically, 
that  he  never  said  anything  to  me  which  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  idea  that  he  had  taken, 
or  intended  to  take,  money  from  any  whisky-man  to  pay  his  expenses  to  New  Orleans ;  and 
I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  until  his  recent  statement  was  published,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  now.  I  will  close  my  testimony  in  regard  to  the  campaign  at  Madison  by  saving 
that  I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  I  am  of  any  fact  whatever  that  even  on  the  very  last 
night  of  the  canvass  I  could  have  been  elected  for  $3,000  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  within 
twenty-five  minutes  I  could  have  borrowed  from  my  friends  in  that  hotel,  not  one  man  of 
whom  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  whisky  business,  $'25,000  to  secure  that  result.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Mr.  Sanderson  and  told  him  I  wanted  his  check  for 
$5,000,  or  $10,000,  he  would  have  drawn  it  without  a  question.  The  same  I  can  say  of 
Angus  Smith  and  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  could  have  raised  $25,100  immediately, 
and  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  that  I  could  have  been  elected  for  $3, 000  even  upon  that  last  night . 

But  after  I  was  out  of  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1875,  I  went  back  to  my  law- 
office  in  Milwaukee.  I  bad  no  means  of  living  except  to  earn  my  daily  bread  by  my  daily 
labor.  I  gave  out  that  I  was  practicing  law,  and  I  have  never  refused  a  case  from  that  time 
to  this,  that  I  could  attend  to.  I  was  applied  to  in  May,  1875,  by  those  men,  part  of  whose 
property  had  been  seized,  and  others  who  were  under  arrest  before  commissioners  and 
threatened  with  indictment,  to  be  their  general  counsel,  and  to  take  charge  of  their  litiga- 
tions in  the  courts.  I  told  them  that  it  was  a  business  I  did  not  care  to  go  into — that  it 
would  involve  a  bitter  fight,  and  I  certainly  would  not  go  into  it  unless  they  would  pay  a 
good  round  fee.  They  said  they  would  pay  anything  I  thought  was  reasonable.  I  then 
advised  them  to  contribute— to  '"club  together"  as  I  expressed  it  to  them— to  pay  a  good 
round  retainer-fee,  which  should  be  followed  by  reasonable  charges  for  everything  that 
should  be  done ;  then  to  try  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  compel  the 
production  of  papers,  «Stc,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
wanted  to  retain  myself  and  Mr.  N.  S.  Murphy,  who  had  been  my  partner,  but  was  not  at 
that  time.  They  wanted  to  know  what  I  would  do.  I  finally  told  them  that  if  they  would 
pay  me  $2,500,  and  Mr.  Murphy  a  like  amount,  we  would  go  into  the  cases,  but  they  must 
understand  that  that  was  a  mere  retainer,  and  that  the  services  afterward  would  have  to  be 
paid  for.  One  or  two  of  them  said  that  that  was  entirely  satisfactory,  but  some  thought  it 
too  much.  I  told  them  I  would  not  do  it  for  less,  and  they  went  away  with  the  intention  of 
raising  the  money,  saying  they  would  raise  so  much  from  such  a  man,  and  bo  much  more 
from  another.  They  returned  and  paid  me  $2,500,  paying  Mr.  Murphy  also  $2,500.  I  then 
took  hold  of  their  cases  and  did  everything  I  could  for  them.  At  the  time  of  my  being  so 
retained  I  believed  these  men  to  be  innocent. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Were  you  not  retained  before  May  7 — A.  No ;  this  was  all  afterward.  I  believed  these 
'  men  innocent.  They  all  told  me  they  were  innocent.  Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  after  their 
consultation  with  me  with  regard  to  the  fee,  before  they  paid  it  to  me.  In  that  time  I  was 
a  little  doubtful  whether  I  would  after  all  go  into  the  cases.  I  recollect  seeing  Conklin  and 
talking  to  him  about  it.  Conklin  told  me  that  no  such  fraud  existed  there  as  was  pretended ; 
that  it  was  all  bosh.  He  said  they  might  find  here  and  there  some  technical  violation  of 
law,  such  as  neglecting  to  deface  stamps,  &c,  but  that  it  was  not  true  that  any  such  viola- 
tion of  law  bad  been  indulged  in  as  were  charged.  His  telling  me  so,  and  I  having  every 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  I  was  retained.  During  that  fall,  1875,  (the  session 
of  the  court  began  in  October, )  I  was  in  court  almost  every  day,  or  in  my  office  preparing 
for  the  trial  of  the  cases.  I  did  the  beet  I  could  for  them,  and  I  never  lost  confidence  in 
their  innocence  until  I  found  half  a  dozen  of  them  pleading  guilty.  That  shook  my  faith. 
This  is  the  whole  extent  of  my  connection  with  the  whisky  ring  in  Milwaukee. 

Referring  to  the  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1874 :  I  was  away  from  Milwankee  almost  all  the 
time.  I  made  thirty  or  forty  speeches  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  I  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  campaign  in  Milwaukee  than  in  Dane  County  or  Jefferson  County.  Everything 
that  came  to  my  ear  in  the  shape  of  suggestion,  rumor,  or  remark  I  repeated  to  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Payne,  who  was  my  captain,  and  to  whose  advice,  even  when  it  did  not  coincide  with 
my  own,  I  always  submitted,  because,  as  I  told  him,  he  knew  better  than  I  did.  He  held 
a  high  position  in  the  young  men's  republican  club ;  and  those  gentlemen,  almost  without 
exception,  were  my  warm  friends.  I  left  the  matter  therefore  to  him,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  myself.  I  never  knew  that  O'Neill  paid  a  dollar  to  that  fund  until  Mr.  Payne 
told  mo  so  in  my  office  when  I  sent  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact,  in  October  or  November  last. 
I  never  knew  that  one  dollar  of  money  was  contributed  by  whisky  men  and  sent  to  Madi- 
son during  the  contest  there.  My  recollection  is  that  when  I  returned  from  Milwaukee  I 
did  not  even  know  that  Conklin  raised  any  money  at  all.  That  is  strongly  my  impression, 
but  I  swear  most  unequivocally  that  I  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  he  had  raised  a  shilling 
from  any  whisky  man  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
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As  to  Mr.  Rindskopf,  I  did  not  support  him  for  Congress  at  all.  Mr.  Payne  came  to  me, 
as  he  has  related,  ana  said  to  me,  "  I  want  to  know  what  this  programme  is.  If  yon  are 
playing  in  this  line  for  Bindskopf  I  want  to  know  it."  I  told  him  he  was  authorized  to 
say  for  me  to  Rindskopf  and  his  friends,  and  to  all  the  world,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  He  Baid  that  I  shonld  see  Ludington  ;  bnt  I  could  not  do  that  for  I  was  going 
off  on  the  next  train,  and  so  wrote  to  Ludington  instead.  Afterward,  when  Rindskopf 
withdrew,  I  wrote  or  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Payne  to  see  Mr.  Ludington  and  keep  him  on  the 
track. 

I  want  to  add,  also,  that  I  never  kept  or  attempted  to  keep  any  man  in  office  as  a  condi- 
tion of  supporting  me  for  any  position  whatever.  I  never  gave  such  an  assurance  or  made 
such  a  condition  in  my  life.  I  never  kept  a  man  in  office  or  used  my  official  position  to 
keep  a  man  in  office  when  I  thought  he  was  a  vicious  man.  After  I  left  the  Senate  I  had 
no  suspicion  whatever  that  those  frauds  existed  in  Milwaukee,  or  that  a  single  official  had 
been  tampered  with.  I  had  no  belief  whatever  in  the  newspaper  charges  to  that  effect,  and 
I  was  much  surprised  when  those  raids  came. 

No  one  who  was  my  friend  or  supporter — neither  Conklin,  nor  Payne,  nor  any  other  hu- 
man being— was  ever  authorized  or  requested  by  me  to  wield  any  official  whip  over  any 
man's  head,  or  to  apply  to  any  whisky  man  to  contribute  one  shilling  for  any  purpose  of 
mine.  The  whole  story,  the  whole  charge,  whether  in  indirect  or  in  express  words,  or  by 
innuendo,  connecting  me  with  the  whisky  ring  in  Milwaukee,  is  wholly  false. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  Mr.  Keyes  and  myself,  of  course,  were  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  during  all  that  campaign.  I  met  him  several  times  at  Madison.  As  I  would  be 
going  from  point  to  point  I  would  have  to  pass  through  Madison.  I  recollect  spending  one 
or  two  Sundays  with  him.  I  saw  him  frequently.  I  never  heard,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  Mr. 
Keyes  over  collected  or  received  one  cent  from  any  whisky  man  in  Milwaukee  for  any  po- 
litical purpose  whatever.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  done  so  I  should  have  known  it,  and 
known  it  from  him.  I  never  heard  the  thing  intimated,  and  I  never  knew,  nor  do  I  believe, 
that  Mr.  Keyes  had  any  more  connection  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  whisky  ring  in  Mil- 
waukee than  I  had.  Mr.  Conklin  says  he  paid  Mr.  Keyes  some  money  which  he  collected 
from  those  distillers. 

Mr.  Conklin.  I  never  claimed  to  have  collected  it  at  all,  nor  to  know  where  it  came  from, 
except  that  I  went  to  O'Neill  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  That  mistake  has  been  made  by  several 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  that  money  was  received  and  paid  over  to  Mr.  Keyes,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  came  from  whisky  men,  and  I  give  the  rea- 
son. Mr.  Keyes  was  always  for  putting  these  whisky  men  through.   He  was  naturally  sus- 

Eicious  of  them,  and  had  a  great  deal  more  anxiety  to  prosecute  them  than  any  other  man  I 
now  of. 

I  swear  most  positively  that  I  never  did,  and  that  I  never  knew  or  heard  that  any  one  for 
me  did  raise  or  receive  any  money  to  promote  my  election,  or  had  intended  or  tried  to 
raise  any  money  for  that  purpose  from  men  engaged  in  the  whisky  business. 

Another  word.  Conklin  says  I  advised  him  to  go  away  and  not  to  stand  trial.  He  is  mis- 
taken about  that.  I  know  that  my.  impression  at  the  time  was  that  it  would  not  be  well  for 
him  to  do  it.  I  thought,  and  I  recollect  telling  him  distinctly,  that  even  if  convicted  and 
sent  to  State's  prison  he  could  better  afford  to  bear  that,  and  come  out  and  resume  business 
among  his  old  neighbors  and  those  who  had  been  his  friends  and  would  stand  by  him,  than 
to  go  off  to  any  foreign  country  or  place,  to  which  the  report  would  certainly  reach,  perhaps 
in  aggravated  form,  and  making  it  worse  for  him  than  if  he  were  actually  convicted  and  in- 
carcerated at  home.  And  while  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Conklin  with  not  understand- 
ing it  in  the  form  in  which  he  puts  it,  I  have  to  say  that  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way, 
and  I  am  very  positive  that  I  never  advised  him  to  any  such  course,  beeause  I  believed,  all 
the  time,  that  it  was  not  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  I  know  that  I  had  no  unkind 
feeling  toward  Mr.  Conklin  at  that  time. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1876. 

James  Coleman  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Question.  In  your  testimony  yesterday  you  spoke  of  the  expenses  at  Madison,  and  how 
they  were  paid.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  if  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  the 
source  from  which  the  money  came  that  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  senatorial  contest  there  7— Answer.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Carpenter,  I  think,  paid 
$1,500  to  Mr.  Keyes  to  defray  those  expenses.  He  paid  his  own  hotel  bill,  which  was  over 
$300.  I  might  say  that  that  covers  nothing  but  his  hotel  bill  proper;  that  is  to  say,  there 
were  no  liquors  included  in  the  bill,  simply  cigars,  and  his  table  expenses  and  room.  I  paid 
my  bill  of,  I  think,  about  jil^O,  and  I  think  there  were  contributions  made  by  different 
friends  of  Mr.  Carpenter  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  anxious  that  this  vast 
number  of  people  that  came  down  there  should  have  their  expenses  paid.  He  did  not  want 
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them  to  come  down  there  on  his  account  for  nothing,  and  yet  there  was  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  their  expenses.  He  did  not  have  it,  and  the  money  did  not  come,  so  that  moat 
of  them,  certainly  a  large  part  of  them,  had  to  pay  their  own  board. 

Q.  Was  there  a  bill  left  at  the  hotel  there  against  you  of  $1,000  or  anything  like  that,  un- 
paid at  the  termination  of  the  contest  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  dollar,  That  may  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way  :  I  objected  to  paying  my  bill  because  it  was  too  large,  being  $180  and  odd. 
I  went  down  in  the  first  place  to  pay  my  bill,  and  came  back  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  told  him, 
"  I  have  paid  our  bill."  "  Why."  said  he,  "  I  have  just  paid  it  myself,"  and  took  out  his 
receipt  and  showed  it  to  me;  his  was  over  $300,  while  mine  was  $140.  I  went  down  and 
told  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  that  it  was  an  outrage ;  that  we  would  not  submit  to  it,  &c, 
but  after  waiting  a  couple  of  weeks  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  was  to  pay  it,  ana  I  paid  it. 

Q.  As  an  excuse  for  asking  that  question,  I  will  state  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  residing  in  Foud  «lu  Lac,  in  which  he  says  you  told  him  that  this  large  bill 
remained  unpaid,  and  that  Mr.  Conklin  suggested  that  he  could  go  to  Milwaukee  anu  raise 
the  money  and  pay  it,  and  that  Conklin  did  so.  The  letter  states  as  follows:  "After  Mr. 
Carpenter's  defeat  there  was  a  bill  for  liquor."  I  think  it  says  "  liquor ;"  but  at  any  rate  it 
says  that  there  was  a  bill  at  the  hotel  iu  Madison  to  be  paid,  amounting  to  $1,000,  which 
"W4.?  ureseuttd  to  Mr.  Coleman  and  others,  but  no  one  wished  to  assume  it.  Conklin 
said,  '  I  can  go  to  Milwaukee  to  business  men  on  the  street  and  elsewhere  who  will  sub- 
scribe it.'   He  went  and  came  back  the  next  day  and  it  was  settled." 

The  Witness.  Write  to  that  gentleman  that  I  say  here,  on  oath,  that  it  is  a  lie  in  every 
particular. 

Q.  Did  anything  of  that  kind  happen  at  all  T — A.  I  may  have  said  this,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  this  question  came  up  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  furnishing  a  room  where  we  could 
have  a  more  perfect  organization,  as  we  thought  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  friends  were  better 
organized  than  we  were.  The  question  came  up  as  to  how  the  expenses  could  be  met,  and 
Mr.  Conklin  either  said  he  was  going  or  else  afterward  told  me  he  had  been,  to  Milwaukee  to 
get  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses,  and  he  told  me  he  got  it  from  the  business 
men  of  Milwaukee.  I  had  no  idea  it  came  from  the  whisky  men  at  all. 

Q.  The  main  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  Conklin  did,  to  your  knowledge,  go  to  Mil- 
waukee for  the  purpose  of  raising  money? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  only  know  what 
he  told  me.  He  either  told  me  he  had  gone  or  was  going  to  raise  money  to  pay  these  ex- 
penses that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  Mr.  Keyes  or  anybody  else  that  Mr.  Conklin  had  done  that  f — A.  I 
desire  to  say  in  regard  to  that  that  I  have  an  impressiou  that  I  knew  at  Madison  that  some- 
body had  been  to  Milwaukee,  and  got  money ,  but  bow  it  was  done  I  did  not  know.  There 
was,  however,  no  concealment  of  the  fact  of  going  to  Milwaukee  to  raise  a  thousand  dollars, 
or  in  that  neighborhood,  because  it  was  talked  of  quite  commonly. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  Kansas  senatorial  election  of  which  you  spoke  yesterday,  as  having 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and  others,  as  a  reason  why  you  did  not  re- 
sort to  the  purchase  of  votes,  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  that  was  really  the 
reason  why  you  did  not  purchase  votes  t — A.  You  entirely  misinterpret  my  object  in  speak- 
ing of  it. 

Q.  I  presume  I  do ;  that  is  the  reason  I  now  mention  it,  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  explanation. — A.  I  did  not  give  that  as  a  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  in  that  connection  f — A.  I  mentioned  it.  This  idea  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter had  used  money  in  his  election,  as  all  his  friends  knew,  was  an  outrage,  because  for 
a  great  deal  less  sum  than  he  was  charged  with  using,  he  eould  have  got  his  election,  but  he 
did  not  do  it  because  he  said  he  was  fairly  nominated,  and  was  entitled  to  his  election,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  said  that  he  did  not.  want  any  "  Kansas  investigation"  in 
his  matter. 

Q.  That  was  held  up  as  a  sort  of  restraining  influence? — A.  Not  at  all;  it  was  simply 
alluded  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  in  Fond  du  Lac  in  which  you  related 
about  how  the  matter  was  carried  on  at  Madison  f 
The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  did  I  make  a  detailed  statement  of  itt 
Mr.  Cate.  Yes. 

A.  Never  to  my  knowledge  until  yesterday. 

Q.  Nowhere  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  that  way. 
Mr.  Carpenter  asked  that  Mr.  Cate  be  sworn. 


Washington,  D.  C,  •Aim  29,  1876. 

George  W.  Cate  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  You  have  spuken  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Fond  du  Lac ;  whom  is|th&t 
etter  from  t— Answer.  I  shall  not  tell  you  whom  it  is  from. 
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Q.  Is  it  from  General  C.  S.  Hamilton  7 — A.  If  you  want  to  keep  on  asking  everybody's 
name,  and  in  that  way  prove  whose  it  is,  I  am  not  willing  to  answer. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  make  any  contract. 
The  Witness.  Then  I  decline  to  answer. 
Mr.  Carpenter  insisted  upon  an  answer. 

Mr.  McCraky.  (To  Mr.  Carpenter.)  I  do  not  think  yon  can  require  Mr.  Cate  to  produce 
the  letter;  it  is  a  private  letter,  aud  he  simply  used  it  to  make  it  a  basis  for  asking  a  question. 

Q.  From  whom  have  you  received  letters  in  Wisconsin  urging  you  to  conduct  this  inves- 
tigation against  Mr.  Keyes  and  myself  7 — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  I  ever  received  any 
letters  urging  me  to  conduct  any  prosecution  against  you. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Keyes  7 — A.  I  decline  to  answer  whom  I  have. 

Q  Have  you  ever  received  a  letter  on  that  subject  from  E.  H.  Brodhead,  of  Milwaukee  7 — 
A.  I  decline,  for  the  same  reason.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  answering  as  to  Mr.  Brod- 
head if  it  would  not  be  followed  up  by  asking  as  to  others,  and  in  that  way  prove  whom  it 
was  from. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  understand  the  statement  to  have  been  made  here  that  Mr.  Cate  repre- 
sented others  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  said  that  I  represented  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Q.  Has  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  you  to  conduct  this  investigation  A. 
I  introduced  the  resolution  and  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Q.  Were  you  on  that  committee  7 — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  your  name  mentioned  in  the  House  in  any  way  in  connection  with  it  except  that 
you  offered  the  resolution  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Has  the  House  of  Representatives  in  any  way  authorized  you  to  appear  here  before  this 
committee  or  requested  you  to  do  so  f — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  appear  for  the  House  of  Representatives  f— A.  I  consider  I  do.  I 
consider  that  all  the  democratic  members  participated  in  this,  on  account  of  the  urgent  re- 
quests made  from  Wisconsin  that  the  matter  should  be  investigated,  and  in  that  sense  I 
regard  myself  as  representing  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Q.  It  is  an  implied  authority  ?— A.  Rather  so,  I  presume. 

Q.  Is  it  not  entirely  so  T — A.  It  is,  unless  something  can  be  drawn  from  the  resolution 
authorizing  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  express  authority  from  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  you  to 
appear  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  insist  upon  answers  to  the  questions  as  to  which  the  witness  has 
declined  to  speak.  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  showiug  who  is  in  this  combination.  The 
motive  of  the  investigation  I  propose  to  prove  if  the  committee  will  hear  the  testimony ;  that 
it  is  all  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  personal  enemies,  having  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  public  interest  or  the  public  good,  but  merely  to  gratify  their  malice,  principally  against 
me.   I  claim  the  right  to  prove  that,  and  I  claim  that  a  member  of  Congress  has  no  more 

firivilege,  whon  on  the  statu l,  than  any  other  witness.  The  committee  will  remember  the 
nvestigation  regarding  the  sale  of  arms,  commonly  known  as  the  French  arms  sales ;  Mr. 
Sumner  put  himself,  iu  that  case,  upon  the  high  moral  ground  that  communications  made  to 
him  from  his  constituents  were  privileged  communications ;  and  you  will  remember  the 
unanimous  report  wl'  the  committee,  that  he  had  no  such  privilege.  Mr.  Sumner  then 
smoothed  his  plumage  down  aud  took  the  stand  and  testiBed  like  anybody  else.  Mr.  Cate, 
as  a  member  of  the  House,  called  here  as  a  witness,  has  no  more  privilege  than  any  other 
witness. 

Mr.  Catr.  I  do  not  claim  any  more  privilege,  more  than  attaches  to  any  other  citizen. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  well.  Then  I  want  to  know  from  whom  you  received  letter*. 
Mr.  Cate.  '  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  McCrarv.  I  have  no  authority  to  insist  upon  an  answer.  All  I  can  do  is  to  report 
the  matter  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  desire  to  be  taken  down,  here  and  now,  my  offer  to  prove  by  Mr. 

•  Cate,  now  on  the  stand,  aud  having  voluntarily  submitted  to  be  sworn  

Mr.  Cate.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  be  sworn ;  you  called  me  as 
your  witness  and  I  lesponded  to  the  call- 
Mr.  Carpenter.  By  voluntarily  submitting,  I  mean  that  you  have  not  been  compelled 
by  subpoena,  but  voluntarily  took  the  stand.  The  question  that  I  nut  to  Mr.  Cate  is  this: 
Have  you  received  any  letters  from  E.  H.  Brodhead,  Asahel  Finch,  General  C.  S.  Hamil- 
ton, Charles  F.  Hillsley,  John  J.  Orton,  A.  E.  Burpee,  A.  M.  Thompson,  or  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  the  Commercial  Times,  (a  newspaper  published  in  Milwaukee,)  in  regard 
to  this  investigation,  and  urging  you  to  push  it  forward  against  either  myself  or  Mr.  Keyes ; 
if  so,  where  are  those  letters  and  will  you  produce  themf  And  I  state  to  the  committee, 
in  connection  with  this  question  and  the  offer  of  this  testimony,  that  I  can  prove  that  this 
investigation  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  individuals  named  in  the  question  and  some  of 
their  associates,  without  regard  to  public  interests  or  public  good,  but  to  gratify  their  pri- 
vate malice  against  me. 

(To  Mr.  Cate.)  I  understand  you  to  refuse  to  auswer  that  question  7 
.  Mr.  Cate.  Yes ;  but  I  desire  to  say  that  my  refusal  is  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  I  do 
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not  wish  that  anybody  shall  infer  because  of  my  refusal  that  I  have  any  letters  from  any 
of  the  parties  named.  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that  I  decline  to  answer,  or  that  I  have 
any  letters  from  those  parties ;  bat  simply  that  yon  have  no  right  to  make  that  inquiry  of 
me  at  all. 

Q.  I  ask  this  further  question :  Have  you  any  letters  from  any  persons  residing  in  Wis- 
consin upon  the  subject  of  this  investigation  1 — A.  That  is  nobody's  business  but  mine. 

S.  Will  you  answer  that  question  ? — A.  In  no  other  way  than  as  I  have  done, 
r.  Carpenter.  At  this  point  I  request  the  committee  to  report  to  the  House  the  fact  of 
the  swearing  of  Mr.  Cate,  with  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  his  refusal  to  answer  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  in  your  hand,  when  lately  putting  questions  to  Mr.  Coleman,  the  laat 
witness,  a  letter  from  some  one  in  .Wisconsin  upon  the  subject  indicated  by  the  questions  f — 
A.  I  so  stated  to  Mr.  Coleman.  In  my  question  to  him  I  think  I  said  that  I  held  a  letter 
in  my  hand  written  by  a  gentleman  at  Fond  da  Lac,  suggesting  a  question  that  I  put. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  objection  you  have  to  letting  us  know  the  author  of  that  letter  1 — 
A.  Because  he  requested  that  he  should  not  be  known ;  it  is  marked  "  strictly  confidential." 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  desired  to  stab  in  the  dark  and  be  protected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 7 — A.  No,  sir ;  he  desired  me  to  ask  Mr.  Coleman  certain  questions. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  call  stabbing  in  the  dark  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  he  said  that  Mr.  Coleman  had 
told  him  so,  and  he  requested  me  to  ask  Mr.  Coleman  if  he  had  stated  so  and  so. 
Mr.  Carpenter.  I  submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  see  the  letter. 

Mr.  McCrary.  I  have  no  power  to  enforce  anything  of  that  kind.  If  I  had  any  power 
to  decide,  I  should  hold  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  produce  the  letter.  Yon  can,  if  you  choose, 
make  your  point,  and  it  will  be  reported  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  same  point  which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  myself  (as  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  witness  to  answer,  and  that  the  fact  be  reported  to  the  House  for  the  action  of 
the  House  thereon)  I  make,  also,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Keyes.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident 
that  if  members  of  Congress  can  be  imposed  upon  by  letters  written  from  their  constituents, 
the  names  of  the  writers  of  which  can  never  be  ascertained,  and  if  investigations  are  to  be  set 
on  foot  with  such  inducements,  the  committees  of  Congress  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  in- 
vestigate private  scandals  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  upon  that  account  that  I  claim 
that  the  matter  shall  be  introduced  to  the  House. 

Mr.  McCrary.  It  does  not  appear  there  is  anything  material  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Cate.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  If  I  had  based  any  charge  upon  any  letter  I  had 
received,  that  would  be  a  different  thing.  I  did  not  do  so.  I  simply  used  the  letter  as 
a  memorandum  iu  putting  the  questions.  I  had  not  intimated  that  he  charged  anything 
against  you,  [Mr.  Carpenter,  ]  or  Mr.  Coleman,  or  anybody  else,  and  I  have  not  indicated 
that  I  bad  any  letters  from  either  of  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  the  question  whether  you  have  or  not. — A.  That  I  have  answered.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  you  can  go  fishing  through  my  private  correspondence  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  anything  in  it  relating  to  yourself. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  whether  you  have  any  letters  from  any  person  or  persons  in  Wisconsin 
making  any  charges  against  me,  which  ought  to  be  investigated  before  this  committee  f — A. 
Beyond  the  authority  of  the  resolution  I  do  not  pretend  to  go. 

Mr.  Caswell  requested  that  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Cate  to  Mr.  Coleman,  in  which  the 
letter  was  referred  to,  be  read  ;  which  was  done. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  wish  to  suspend  the  examination  of  Mr.  Cate  on  this  point  until  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  the  nrtion  of  the  House  upon  the  questions  which  he  declines 
to  answer ;  I  wish,  then,  to  recall  him  and  examine  him  upon  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cate.  My  refusal  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  gentlemen  named 
bad  been  corresponding  with  me  in  regard  to  this  matter.  As  to  that  I  will  state  that— 
except  as  to  the  editors  of  the  Times,  and  as  to  those  I  will  not  answer — I  have  never  re- 
ceived a  letter  nor  exchanged  a  word  with  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  questions.  As  to  the 
other  gentlemen,  I  never  spoke  to  one  of  them  in  my  life,  and  have  had  no  private  acquaint- 
ance or  correspondence  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  beard  from  either  of  those  gentlemen  through  William  P.  Lynde  7 — A.  I. 
have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  either  of  them  through  Mr.  Burchard  7— A.  I  do  not  think  I 
have ;  if  I  have,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Now,  on  consideration,  are  you  not  willing  to  exonerate  the  whole  people  of  Wisconsin 
by  saying  that  you  have  not  received  any  letters  from  them  T — A.  I  have  received  very  few 
letters  from  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  The  information  that  I  have  from  that  State  is  not  in 
the  shape  of  private  letters  from  anybody. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  what  shape  it  is  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  decline  to  state. 

Q.  Was  this  proceeding  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  Com- 
mercial Times  oi  Milwaukee,  and  letters  received  from  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  that 
paper  T— A.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  reason  was. 

Q.  What  was  your  moving  reason  in  offering  that  resolution  7— A.  Because  representa- 
tions had  been  made  to  me  and  my  colleagues  urging  an  investigation. 

Q.  Representations  had  been  made  by  whom  t— A.  I  have  not  said  by  whom— setting 
forth  that  public  interests  demanded  that  there  should  be  some  inquiry.    It  was  a  matter 
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that  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  so  long;,  and  charges  had  been 
made  so  frequently  that  it  was  thought  the  public  interests  would  be  subserved  by  an  inves- 
tigation. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  made  tbe  representations  to  you? — A.  I  shall  not  state. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  claim  here,  and  I  want  the  claim  noted  on  the  record,  that  after  the 
witness  has  stated  that  representations  have  been  made  to  him  from  people  of  Wisconsin, 
which  were  of  such  a  character  as  induced  him  as  a  member  of  Congress  to  offer  a  resolution 
for  this  investigation,  we  are  now  entitled  to  know  by  whom  such  representations  were 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  subpoena  those  parties  to  give*testimony  in  regard  to 
the  charges  which  it  appears  have  been  made  against  myself  and  Mr.  Keyes,  "or  others,  as 
a  fonndation  for  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Gate.  I  desire  to  Bay  that  there  were  no  charges  made  against  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
that  whatever  was  said  in  these  representations  was  of  a  publio  character,  ana  bad  been 
canvassed  in  Wisconsin  ever  since  the  senatorial  contest,  and  before  that  time,  mainly  in- 
volving whisky  frauds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  Government  offi- 
cials were  implicated  therein.  There  was  no  reference  specially  made  to  Mr.  Carpenter  or 
anybody  else,  except  those  that  might  be  implicated  in  it.  When  the  matter  came  before 
the  committee,  a  statement,  signed  by  three  members  of  Congress,  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  decided  to  go  on  with  the  investigation.  After  that  I  was  sent  for,  and 
was  requested  to  say  whether  it  implicated  any  particular  officers  in  Wisconsin.  I  stated 
(in  a  note)  that  I  understood  those  charges  to  implicate  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  of  Madison. 
I  made  that  statement  because  the  committee  decided  that  it  should  be  made  to  refer  to  some- 
body, and  inasmuch  as  it  did  refer  to  Mr.  Keyes,  I  proposed  to  make  that  statement. 

Q.  Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that  this  investigation  was  instituted  upon  mere  political 
public  rumors  t — A.  Not  political. 

Q.  Newspaper  rumors  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of ;  although  they  were  embraced 
in  newspapers,  of  course,  and  had  been  published  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  And  denied?— A.  And  denied. 

By  Mr. Caswell: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  what  commitee  you  refer  to  f — A.  It  was  the  committee  embraced  in 
the  resolution.  When  the  matter  came  before  the  committee,  the  witnesses  were  in  at- 
tendance ;  it  was  found  that  that  committee  coul  not  attedd  to  it,  and  was  then  transferred 
by  the  House  to  this  committee. 

Q.  What  committee  was  that  decision  made  by  ?— A.  The  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  I  believe. 

Q.  Those  four  witnesses  were  brought  before  the  committee  and  examined  preliminarily— 
that  is,  a  statement  was  heard  7 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  that  committee,  after  tbe  witnesses  arrived  here,  decide  that  they  could  not 
proceed  with  the  investigation  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  any  other  committee  T — A.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Ely  and 
other  members  of  that  committee  that  they  had  so  much  business  on  hsud  that  they  could 
not  attend  to  it  at  that  particular  time.  The  witnesses  had  all  arrived  here,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  attended  to,  so  that  they  could  go  home. 

Q.  Did  they  not  give  as  a  further  reason  that  this  matter  was  before  the  courts  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  that  it  was  not  quite  proper  to  investigate  it  here  pending  a  legal  investigation  t — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Caswell.  That  was  given  as  a  reason,  to  him,  by  members  of  the  committee  f 

Mr.  Gate.  The  members  made  no  such  order  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  decided,  however,  not  to  proceed  with  it  7— A.  For  the  reason  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Then  you  introduced  this  other  resolution  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  witnesses  were  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Who  were  those  witnesses  ? — A.  1  think  the  first  witnesses  examined 
were  Rindskopf,  Wirth,  and  others. 

Q.  The  same  that  have  been  examined  beret— A.  There  were  none  examined  before  the 
other  committee. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1876. 

Edward  Sanderson  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  you  gave  yesterday  in  regard  to 
an  interview  between  Angus  Smith  and  yourself  before  you  came  to  my  room  to  see  me,  and 
before  he  calied  on  me  at  the  Newhall  House.  You  stated  that  Angus  Smith  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  we  were  defeated  by  a  combination  that  had  been  formed,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  other  thing  to  do.  I  want  to  know  (as  a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Smith)  whether 
you  mean  by  that  that  we  shall  understand  that  Mr.  Angus  Smith  countenanced  or  en- 
couraged doing  that  other  thing  1 — Answer.  He  did  not  countenance  or  encourage  it 

Q.  After  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  elected  by  any  such  means,  and  would  not  take 
H.  Mis.  186  19 
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my  seat  if  I  was,  did  Mi.  Smith  not  say,  "lam  very  glad  indeed  that  yon  think  so  and  feel  so. 
I  thought  so,  too.  bnt  I  thought  that  as  the  proposition  came  to  us  we  ought  to  let  you  know 
how  it  wast"— A.  That  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  testified  that  there  were  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  people  at  Madison 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Carpenter?— A.  I  did  not  testify  to  that,  although  there  were  a  great 
many  people  there. 

Q.  Was  this  subject  of  buying  votes  discussed  among  Mr.  Carpenter's  friends  t— A-  It 
was  rumored  through  the  delegation. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  What  was  rumored  t— A.  It  was  rumored  that  democratic  votes  could  be  bad,  if  they 
were  wanted,  to  elect  Mr.  Carpenter. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  That  was  generally  discussed  by  the  large  number  of  people  who  supported  Mr. 
Carpenter?— A.  I  cannot  say  about  that  I  can  speak  for  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
myself. 

Q.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Carpenter  disapproved  of  it,  but  the  hundreds  of  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Carpenter  were  discussing  It,  were  they  notf — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cats.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Carpenter  to  suppose  that  he  would  put  his 
hand  into  such  a  fund  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Mr.  Conklin  has  testified  to  a  conversation  as  to  buying  Sentinel  Company's  stock ;  to 
whom  did  that  stock  belong  ?— A.  To  A.  M.  Thompson. 

Q.  From  whom  did  the  proposition  come,  as  you  understood  it  t — A.  From  a  lawyer  in 
Milwaukee  by  the  name  of  John  I.  Thompson. 

Q.  Has  be  been  Mr.  Thompson's  lawyer  at  different  times  ? — A.  He  signed  a  document  the 
other  day  for  me  as  attorney  in  fact  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

Q.  State  the  proposition  that  Lawyer  Thompson  made  to  you  in  regard  to  that  stock,  or 
what  he  said  about  it. — A.  He  desired  a  private  interview  with  me.  It  was  perhaps  the  first 
occasion  that  I  ever  spoke  to  him ;  at  any  rate  I  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  him. 
He  said  to  me,  '*  You  are  a  friend  of  Carpenter's,  and  you  want  to  elect  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate."  I  told  him  I  did.  Said  he,  "  It  cannot  be  done  unless  this  '  bolt '  arrange- 
ment can  be  broken  up."  Said  he,  "  If  you,  or  your  friends,  or  Mr.  Carpenter  will  buy  np 
the  balance  of  the  stock  of  the  Sentinel  Company  "  

Q.  [Interrupting.]  Did  he  say  $25,000  would  buy  it?— A.  I  have  forgotten  now,  but  the 
amount  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  He  said,  "  If  that  be  done,  Mr.  Carpenter 
can  be  elected  United  States  Senator  and  you  can  go  home  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Q.  That  was  A.  M.  Thompson's  stock  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  party  who  made  this  proposition  to  you  was  Lawyer  Thompson?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  portion  of  this  stock  was  held  by  Mr.  Brodbead  as  collateral  to 
oans  to  Mr.  Thompson  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  that  he  held  $4,000;  whether  be 
did  or  not,  I  cannot  swear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Charles  L.  Hillsley  held  a  portion  of  it  7 — A.  He  held  $5,000, 
I  think. 

Q.  As  collateral  to  a  loan  to  Thompson  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Finch  an  attorney  of  Thompson's,  and  interested  in  that  matter  of  the  stock  f — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Finch,  Lynde,  and  Miller  were  the  attorneys  of  Thompson  T— A.  Dixon  and  Hooker 
were  attorneys,  too. 

Q-  Asahel  Finch  was  at  Madison  and  led  that  "  bolt,"  was  he  not  ?•— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Brodbead,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Hillsley  were  there  assisting  Mr.  Finch  in 
that  matter  ?— A.  They  were  all  there  together.  I  would  like  to  add  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject what  disposition  was  made  of  that  proposition.  I  said  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  I  could 
not  make  any  arrangement  with  him,  but  of  course  I  would  report.  I' went  and  reported  to 
Mr.  Angus  Smith  what  proposition  was  made.  We  went  into  your  room  and  you  laughed 
at  it,  and  said  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  matter  was  dropped  from  that 
ime  forth. 

Q.  I  told  you,  did  I  not,  that  I  would  not  pay  a  shilling  for  that  stock,  in  any  such  con- 
nection t— A.  That  is  so. 


Washington,  June  29,  1876. 

Dana  C.  Lamb  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
uestion.  Do  yon  know  John  E.  Eldred  f — Answer.  Ye* . 

.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  at  the  Madison  senatorial  contest  in  regard  to 
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obtaining  any  votes  t  If  so,  state  what  it  was,  and  state  what  followed  it. — A.  One  evening 
while  in  Madison  Mr.  John  E.  Eldred  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  saving  that  he  wanted 
to  introduce  me  to  a  gentleman.  I  went  down  the  street  near  the  Vilas  House  and  went 
into  a  room  over  Casper  Myer's  saloon — a  private  room  ;  walked  in  unannounced.  Mr.  El- 
dred introduced  me  to  a  gentleman,  saying,  "  This  is  the  gentleman  I  spoke  to  you  about." 
The  party  to  whom  he  introduced  me  proceeded  to  talk  somewhat  in  this  wise :  He  said, 
"  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  business  ;  I  am  a  democrat,  bat  I  desire  to  see  Senator  Carpenter 
re-elected  over  any  other  republican.  I  am  confident  that  no  democrat  can  be  elected ;" 
and,  handing  me  a  card,  said,  "  Look  at  those  names,  there  are  the  names  of  eight  members 
of  the  house.  When  these  eight  members  vote  for  Senator  Carpenter,  and  when  Senator 
Carpenter  is  elected,  I  want,  in  that  event,  $1,600  to  be  pat  ap  in  somebody's  bands  where 
I  know  I  can  put  my  hand  upon  it.  Mr.  Eldred  says  that  you  are  responsible  to  hold  that 
money,  and  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  me."  Let  me  here  state  that  Mr.  Eldred  says  the 
sum  was  $3,000,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  only  $1,500,  from  the  fact  that  be  says, 
"You  can  see  I  am  not  aiming  to  make  any  money  out  of  this  myself,  because  $1,500 
for  eight  men  is  no  great  amount."  I  made  no  reply  to  him.  After  sitting  a  few  momenta 
we  went  down  the  street.  I  said  to  Mr. Eldred,  "This  thing  I  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with."  He  remonstrated  and  talked  with  me  more  about  it.  He  says,  "  The  money  can 
be  bad."  We  then  walked  up  the  street  near  the  Park  Hotel,  and  he  parted  with  me  to  see 
some  other  friends  and  confer  about  the  same  matter,  failing  to  manage  it  with  me.  I 
went  into  the  Park  Hotel  and  met  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Towne.  I  was  under  a  little  excitement, 
perhaps,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  I  want  to  see  Senator  Carpenter."  "  Well,"  he  says,  *•  let 
us  go  up  to  his  room."  After  getting  up-stairs,  I  stopped  a  moment  and  talked  with  Mr. 
Towne.  I  told  bim  what  the  proposition  was.  He  says,  "Carpenter  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it"  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  It  will  be  no  harm  to  have  a  talk  with  him."  We  went 
into  the  room  together.  There  was  no  one  present  in  the  room  except  Senator  Carpenter, 
and,  as  my  impression  is,  Mr.  S.  J.  Conklin.  I  will  not  swear  positively  to  that,  but  that  is 
my  impression.  I  commenced  my  explanation,  and  the  words  had  not  got  out  of  my 
mouth  before  Mr.  Carpenter  arose  in  a  great  beat  and  anger,  paced  across  the  room  nervously, 
making  the  remark,  "  I  forbid  it,  and  I  hope  that  no  friend  of  mine,  if  he  is  a  true  friend,  will 
allow  himself  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  a  money  proposition,  for  I  swear  before  God,  if  I 
am  elected,  or  have  the  least  suspicion  that  I  am  elected  upon  the  purchase  of  votes,  I 
will  never  take  my  seat  as  United  States  Senator."  I  remember  this  distinctly,  from  the 
fact  that  I  thought  Senator  Carpenter,  believing  me  to  be  his  friend,  was  a  little  too  indig- 
nant at  a  man  who  had  come  to  him  to  report  what  was  going  on,  and  to  report  a  matter 
which  might  compass  bis  election.   I  confess  I  took  a  little  offense. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  As  an  apology  for  that  rudeness,  if  I  was  guilty  of  it,  do  you  not  know  that  this  mat- 
ter as  to  bnying  democratic  votes  had  been  two  or  three  times  mentioned  before  that  f — A.  I 
know  it. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  I  uniformly  told  all  my  friends  that  if  I  could  not  be  elect- 
ed after  a  regular  republican  nomination  by  perfectly  honest  means,  I  wonld  not  take  my 
seat  7 — A.  I  do. 

Q.  May  it  not  have  been  in  consequence  of  having  been  annoyed  abont  that  three  or 
four  times  that  I  might  have  been  a  little  vehement  in  my  manner? — A.  I  presume  so,  sir. 

Q.  There  the  matter  dropped,  did  it  T — A.  There  the  matter  dropped. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Conklin,  at  the 
Newhall  House,  some  days  ago;  a  conversation  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Coleman  yesterday  T— 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Eelato  that  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can.— A.  We  were  reading  the  Chicago 
Times,  all  of  us,  I  think — sitting  in  the  reading-room.  Mr.  Coleman  commenced  a  conver- 
sation with  Conklin  in  regard  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

Q.  This  was  the  same  interview  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Coleman  yesterday  T— A.  Yes ;  and 
since  Mr.  Conklin's  return  from  Canada. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  time  of  the  Munn  trial  at  Chicago  ? — A.  It  was  during  the  progress 
of  the  Munn  trial. 

Q.  And  that  argument  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  the  Mnnn  trial  was  the  one  which  was  being 
talked  of  t— A.  Yes.  Mr.  Coleman  was  commenting  somewhat  upon  the  speech,  and  speaking 
of  it  in  praiseworthy  terms,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  Conklin  says,  "  Munn  will 
not  be  convicted."  Coleman  says,  "Why,  the  testimony  against  him  is  very  strong." 
Conklin  says,  "Yes;  but  there  is  no  testimony  implicating  General  Munn  except  that  of 
Jake  Rehm  and  myself,  and  such  testimony  will  be  taken  by  any  jury  with  very  great  al- 
lowance." Mr.  Coleman  says,  "Whvt"  "  Well,"  Conklin  says,  "  we  have  too  much  at 
stake,  and  were  I  on  the  jury,  I  should  take  such  testimony  with  great  caution."  Mr.  Cole- 
man still  persisted  in  knowing  why,  but  Conklin  made  the  same  remark,  "We  have  too 
much  at  stake." 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  In  that  interview  with  Mr.  Conklin,  did  he  convey  the  idea  to  you  that  he  had  testified 
untruly ;  was  not  the  drift  of  his  statement  to  the  effect  that,  situated  as  he  was,  bis  testi- 
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xnony  would  be  received  with  allowance  ? — A.  I  got  from  him  the  ides  that  he  was  playing 
for  liberty ;  that  the  stake  was  whether  he  should  be  incarcerated  in  a  State  prison  or  not, 
and  that  his  testimony  must  be  taken  with  that  allowance.  The  idea  was  that  the  jury 
would  consider  that  he  was  playing  for  that  stake. 

Q.  How  was  he  liable  to  go  to  State  prison,  or  how  could  he  shield  himself  from  State 
prison ;  did  he  carry  the  idea  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  convict  these  persons  in  order 
to  save  himself  f— A.  That  was  my  inference. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  and  Mr.  Coleman  at  that  time  that  he  had  engaged  to  convict  no 
man,  but  that  he  had  furnished  a  statement  of  what  he  would  swear  to  f — A.  He  had  told 
us  that  he  had  furnished  a  statement  of  what  he  would  swear  to. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  he  had  engaged  to  convict  no  man  ? — A.  I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  drift  of  his  conversation — that  he  had  only  made  a  certain  state- 
ment T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  you  got  the  impression  from  Mr.  Conk- 
lin's  statement  that  he  had  sworn  falsely  in  that  Munn  trial  T — A.  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that 
I  do. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Mr.  John  E.  Eldred  of  whom  you  spoke  7— A.  A  young  man  who  lives 
in  Milwaukee. 
Q.  Is  be  here  t— A.  No. 
Q.  What  are  his  politics ?— A.  Republican. 

Q.  Was  he  at  Madison  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Carpenter  T— A.  He  was  there  during  the 
contest. 

Q.  In  the  interest  of  Mr.  Carpenter  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  he  there  for  that  purpose  ?— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  You  judged  so  from  bis  conversation  and  acts  7 — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  he  active  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Carpenter  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  intimation  you  had  from  any  person  that  votes  could  be  bought  T — 
A.  Tea. 

Q.  The  very  first  that  had  occurred  to  you  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard  the  subject  canvassed  before  T — A.  No. 

tHe  took  you  to  some  person,  did  he  t — A.  Yes. 
At  what  place  t — A.  Over  Casper  Mver's  saloon. 
Who  was  the  gentleman  you  nod  the  interview  with  there  ? — A.  I  don't  remember 
his  name. 

Q.  Was  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  ?— A.  I  should  presume  not.  He  was  a  man 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  have  never  seen  since. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  list  of  names,  did  he  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  any  of  those  names  t — A.  I  do  not. 
|-  Q.  Not  a  single  name  f— A.  [After  a  pause.]   I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  the  conclusion  to  which  you  and  Mr.  Eldred  arrived  on  that  subject  t — A. 
Mr.  Eldred  and  myself  bad  no  conversation  before  coming  here. 

Q.  After  you  did  get  there,  whatT— A.  After  we  came  away  I  said  to  him,"  I  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  thing." 

Q.  You  disapproved  of  it  from  the  start  yourself  t— A.  I  disapproved  of  It  from  the 
start. 

Q.  Mr.  Eldred  disapproved  of  it  alsot — A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that. 

Q.  At  whose  suggestion  was  it  that  you  went  and  saw  Mr.  Carpenter  about  it,  and  took 
his  advice  7— A.  My  own. 

Q.  Have  you  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  or  beard  any  in  his  pres- 
ence, on  that  subject  before  1 — A.  I  had  beard  remarks  maaejby  Mr.  Carpenter  in  regard  to 
similar  matters. 

Q.  To  the  effect  that  he  would  not  tolerate  that  sort  of  thins:  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  go  to  him  and  speak  to  him  about  it  at  all  7— A.  Simply  that  we 
like  to  see  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eldred  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  terminating  the  contest  in  that  wayf — 
A.  Mr.  Eldred  did  not  go  with  me  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  urge  the  propriety  of  it  T — A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  He  suggested,  however,  the  propriety  of  seeing  this  man  7 — A.  He  took  me  there. 
Q.  He  never  suggested  why  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  suggested  any  opinion  in  favor  of  such  a  course  t— A.  No. 
Q.  He  said  the  money  could  be  had,  however  t— A.  He  said  there  was  no  question  about 
raising  the  money. 

Q.  He  said  that  they  could  get  the  money  if  it  was  deemed  best.  Did  he  express  any 
Other  opinion  upon  itf — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  In  this  interview  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  was  so  abrupt  in  his  manner,  did  you  take 
it  as  a  sort  of  rebuke  for  your  presentation  of  the  matter  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  it  was  his  manner  that  offended  you,  rather  than  the  fact  that  be  disapproved  of 
your  course  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  did  not  commit 
myself  to  anything  of  this  kind.   I  positively  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
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Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  about  it  except  Mr.  Eldred  and  Mr.  Carpenter  t — A.  I  did 
not,  except  to  Mr.  Towne. 

Q.  When  did  yon  speak  to  Mr.  Towne  about  it  t — A.  On  my  return  from  this  interview. 
Q.  Before  you  saw  Mr.  Carpenter  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  Mr.  Towne  s  ideas  on  the  subject  f — A.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Carpenter  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  yon  can  go  and  tell  him,"  which  I  did. 

Q.  You  fouud  nothing  but  disapproval  from  everybody  you  talked  with  until  you  got  to 
Mr.  Carpenter  f — A.  I  found  nothing  but  disapproval  from  prominent  workers  in  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  You  say  you  found  nothing  but  disapproval  from  prominent  workers;  whom  else  did 
you  consult  besides  Mr.  Eldred  and  Mr.  Towne  f  —  A.  No  one  whatever. 

Q.  They  were  the  prominent  workers  t — A.  They  were  prominent. 

Q-  If  these  were  the  only  two  persons,  why  did  you  not  say  that  yon  consulted  only  these 
two,  and  that  they  disapproved  of  it? — A.  Not  only  as  to  this  matter,  but  in  regard  to  other 
matters. 

Q.  What  other  matters  were  disapproved  of  by  the  prominent  workers  for  Mr.  Car* 
penterf — A.  I  knew  from  conversations  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  room  that  he  disapproved  of  any 
money  transactions. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  talk  with  besides  Eldred  and  Brown  abont  these  matters  ;  who  disap- 
proved of  them  t— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  talked  to  anybody. 

Q.  Was  the  idea  of  using  money  in  that  election  talked  up  pretty  extensively— can- 
vassed, I  mean  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  he  talking  to  prominent  supporters  of  Mr.  Carpenter  about  it, 
if  it  was  not  talked  of  at  all? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  did  not  say  it  was  not  talked  of  at  all. 
Was  it  talked  of  prominently  among  the  prominent  workers  t 
e  Witness.  Do  you  mean  publicly  ? 
Mr.  C  ate.  I  don't  mean  publicly.    Is  it  a  fact  that  you  talked  with  prominent  republicans 
about  the  propriety  of  using  money  in  that  campaign  ? — A.  Not  except  when  it  came  up  in 
some  way  in  which  I  was  interested. 

Q.  Did  it  come  np  that  way  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  except  this  time. 
Q.  This  was  the  only  instance,  then,  was  it  ?— A.  The  only  instance.   This  was  the  only 
instance  of  any  actual  money  being  offered  of  which  I  was  personally  aware. 

Q.  I  have  not  yet  got  an  answer  to  my  question,  whether  the  idea  of  using  money  was 
talked  of  among  the  prominent  workers  ana  supporters  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  (not  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter, I  mean.) — A.  Let  me  ask  your  real  meaning  of  this  thing.  Do  you  mean  whether 
it  was  canvassed  that  we  should  buy  so  many  votes  for  so  much  f 

Q.  No,  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  money  in  that  campaign  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Carpenter.   I  do  not  care  how  you  used  it ;  was  it  canvassed  t   You  said  a  while  ago  that 
you  talked  with  prominent  republicans,  and  only  met  disapproval.   What  was  the  subject  f 
Mr.  Carpenter.  He  was  speaking  of  disapproval  as  to  buying  votes,  not  as  to  using 
money  otherwise  in  the  election. 

Q.  I  will  take  it  that  way.  Did  you  talk  with  prominent  republicans,  except  Eldred  and 
Towne,  about  buying  votes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  yon  talked  with  prominent  republicans  abont 
the  matter  of  using  money ;  do  you  wish  to  confine  it  to  those  two  persons  alone  ? 
Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lamb  said  just  exactly  that. 
Mr.  Cate.  That  is  the  inference  I  drew.   He  said  he  had  talked  with  prominent  repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  testimony.  I  had  asked  him,  as  an  apology 
for  what  I  thought  was  perhaps  my  rudeness,  if  this  matter  about  votes  being  purchased  baa 
not  been  two  or  three  times  condemned  by  me,  to  bis  knowledge,  and  he  said  "  Yes ;  "  and 
he  said  that  the  matter  of  using  money  to  bny  votes  was  condemned  by  all  the  prominent 
republicans. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  other  prominent  republicans  were  talked  with  on  that  subject  ?— 
A.  I  don't  remember  of  any. 

Q.  Then  yon  allowed  the  statement  to  appear  that  yon  talked  with  prominent  republicans 
and  that  they  disapproved  of  it  generally,  and  yet  you  can't  tell  whom  yon  talked  with  ? — 
A.  I  want  to  correct  my  statement  there  as  to  the  precise  language  to  which  Senator  Car- 
penter has  called  your  attention.  I  dropped  the  word  that  it  was  "canvassed"  among 
prominent  republicans. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  talked  of  among  prominent  republicans  t— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  often  had  yon  heard  that  matter  canvassed  before  Senator  Carpenter  prior  to 
that  time? — A.  Perhaps  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  those  times  T — A.  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Were  the  prominent  workers  in  his  campaign  present?— A.  I  should  think  not. 
Q.  Then  were  men  who  were  not  prominent  present? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  to  measure 
the  degree  of  prominence. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  s»y  there  were  not  any  persons  present  except  you  and  Mr.  Carpenter, 
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or  were  there  some  other  persons  present?— A.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  talking  of 
this  matter  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Mr.  Carpenter  says  it  had  been  presented  to  him  two  or  three  times,  and  that  he  had 
always  disapproved  of  it  and  was  vexed  abont  it.  Was  there  an  issue  between  Senator 
Carpenter  and  his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  money  in  the  campaign,  they  on  the 
one  side  urging  it,  and  he  on  the  other  side  disapproving  it  and  getting  vexed  over  it?— A. 
No,  sir. 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  vexed  ? 
.  Carpenter.  I  will  make  that  plain. 
Mr.  Gate.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  you  can  clear  it  up,  but  I  want  to  know  what  this 
witness  thought  of  it 

Q.  Ton  state  that  you  never  heard  it  canvassed  before  this  time  that  you  went  there 
between  Mr.  Carpenter  and  anybody  ?— A.  I  was  aware  before  that  he  had  disapproved  of 
using  money. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  be  aware  of  it? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  Had  you  heard  him  disapprove  of  it?— A.  I  think  I  bad  in  one  case  heard  him  disap- 
prove of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  was  having  a  controversy  with  him  in  regard  to  it  ? — A.  No,  air ;  I 
cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  considerable  sums  of  money  were  used  one 
way  or  another  abont  Madison  at  that  time  ?— A.  I  did  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sources  from  which  the  money  that  was  used 
came?— A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— A.  At  Fond  du  Lac. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cate  asked  you  whether  you  got  the  (inference  from  what  Conlclin  said  to  you  at 
that  interview,  at  the  New  hall  House,  that  be  had  sworn  falsely  in  the  Munn  trial,  and  you 
said  you  did  not  get  that  inference  ? 

Mr.  Cate.  You  didn't  understand  the  question,  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  you  draw  the  inference  from  what  Conklin  said  that  he  wonld  swear  falsely  if  it 
were  necessary  to  save  himself  ?— A.  I  did,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  did  he  say  that  led  you  to  draw  that  inference  ? — A.  I  cannot  give  yon  the 
words. 

Q.  Give  the  conversation  if  von  can.  My  question  to  you  was,  really,  whether  you  got 
the  impression  that  Conklin  calculated  and  intended  to  convey  the  idea  to  you  that  he  had 
Bworn  falsely. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  was  my  idea. 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  conversation  any  fuller  than  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  thought  he  would  swear  falsely  if  it  was  necessary  to  carry  his 
point ;  state,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  words  from  which  you  draw  that  inference. — A.  I 
drew  that  from  his  statement  that  he  and  Mr.  Rebm  had  too  much  at  stake  to  be  considered 
as  credible  witnesses  before  a  jury. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  as  a  reasonable  and  fair  demand,  whether  the  proper  construction  can 
be  drawn  from  that,  and  the  only  one,  was  that  in  his  circumstances  and  situated  as  he  was, 
his  testimony  would  have  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  it,  and  that,  therefore,  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  such  credit  as  a  man  who  would  be  free  from  that  trouble  ?— A.  I  am  not  an 
interpreter  of  construction. 


Washington,  D.C.,  June  29,  1676. 

Hiram  S.  Towne  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Question.  You  reside  in  Wisconsin?— Answer.  Yes;  at  Ripon,  Wis. 
Q.  Were  you  at  Madison  during  the  senatorial  contest  in  1875  7 — A.  I  was. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Dana  C.  Lamb  there  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  there  how  long  during  that  contest? — A.  I  think  about  six  we?ks. 
Q.  Was  there  a  large  crowd  of  people  there,  coming  and  going  all  the  while,  from  dife- 
ent  parts  of  the  State  ?— A.  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  people. 
Q.  Where  were  my  rooms?— A.  At  the  Park  Hotel 
Q.  Were  they  not  generally  thronged  day  and  night?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Frequently  until  two  or  three  o'clock  at  night  ?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  frequently  before  breakfast  next  morning?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  all  through  the  day  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hundreds  of  people  were  coming  and  going  every  day  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  near  me  aay,  more  than  once,  in  regard  to  suggestions  made  about  get- 
ting an  election  by  playing  as  sharp  as  our  enemies  did,  and  by  getting  democratic  votes, 
that  I  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  in  any  other  way  than  to  submit  my 
claims  to  a  fair  vote  of  the  legislature  f   State  what  I  did  say  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  at  this  interview  when  Mr. Lamb  was  with  me? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  ;  I  ask  you  in  the  first  place,  generally. 

A.  You  condemned,  severely,  any  such  proposition,  said  you  would  not  listen  to  them  for 
a  moment,  and  hoped  your  friends  would  not  listen  to  them,  or  countenance  or  encourage 
any  such  movements. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say,  more  than  once,  that  if  I  found,  after  the  election  was  over,  that  I  had 
been  elected  by  votes  bought,  I  would  publish  the  fact  to  the  world,  and  refuse  to  take  my 
seat  T — A.  Yes,  you  said  so  twice. 

Q.  Was  there  not,  toward  the  close  of  the  fight,  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  angry 
feeling  in  Madison  T — A.  Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Were  not  my  friends  and  opponents  very  much  heated  by  the  canvass  f— A.  Yes ; 
unquestionably. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  I  offered  that  as  a  reason  why  I  kept  constantly  telling  my  friends  that 
they  must  see  to  it  that  everything  was  done  straight ;  did  I  not  say  that  I  could  stand  being 
defeated,  but  I  could  not  stand  being  elected  to  have  my  election  followed  by  a  Kansas  in- 
vestigation.   Did  I  not  say  that  repeatedly  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  come  to 
my  room  with  Mr.  Lamb!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  there  besides  myself  f— A.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Conklin  was  there. 

Q.  State  what  took  place.— A.  I  met  Mr.  Lamb  in  the  office  of  the  Park  Hotel.  He  came 
in  at  perhaps  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  and  asked  me  if  you  were  in  your  room.  I  told  him 
I  thought  you  were,  for  I  had  been  there  a  short  time  before.  He  said  he  would  like  to  see 
you,  and  I  told  him  we  would  go  up.  In  going  up  stairs  to  your  room  he  stopped  in  the  hall 
a  moment  and  told  me  the  result  of  his  visit  with  Mr.  Eldred  that  evening.  I  told  him  it 
would  be  useless  to  see  you  in  regard  to  anything  of  that  sort  *,  that  von  bad  already  con- 
demned it  in  my  presence,  and  that  you  and  your  friends  ought  to  frown  it  down  at  once, 
but  if  he  chose  to  see  you  about  it  we  would  go  in.  We  did  so.  Mr.  Lamb  stated  to 
you  (Mr.  Carpenter)  the  interview  that  he  had  with  this  gentleman.  As  he  has  said,  you 
were  somewhat  excited,  and  condemned  it  severely ;  said  that  you  could  not,  and  your 
friends  must  not,  listen  to  any  such  proposition,  and  that  if  you  were  elected  at  all  it  would 
have  to  be  with  clear  votes,  and  that  if  a  penny  of  money  were  used  in  the  election,  you 
would  not  take  your  seat  in  the  Senate.  You  made  the  remark  in  a  characteristic  way, 
"If  we  go  down  we  will  go  down  honorably,  and  with  all  our  colors  flying." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Conklin  about  collecting  some  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  hall,  or  something  of  that  kind  f— A.  No.  I  had  no  direct  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Conklin.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Conkiin  had  a  conver- 
sation about  some  money. 

Q.  State  that  conversation. — A.  I  met  them  either  in  one  of  the  corridors  or  in  the 
office  of  the  Park  Hotel ;  they  were  talking  together.  As  I  came  up,  I  heard  Mr.  Keyes 
say  to  Mr.  Conklin,  "We  are  needing  money  to  carry  on  this  canvass  ;  it  is  an  expensive 
canvass."  The  matter  of  expenses  was  talked  about,  and  a  reference  made  to  the  large 
number  of  rooms  we  were  hiring  and  the  large  number  of  people  who  were  coming  and 
going,  and  the  gentlemen  that  we  were  sending  away  to  bring  in  friends  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  Conklin  told  Mr.  Keyes  he  would  go  away  and  get  some  money,  and 
Mr.  Keyes  told  him  he  wished  he  would. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  collecting  anything  from  the  whisky  men  T— A.  No,  sir ;  not 
a  word. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Conklin  state  that  he  would  go  and  get  some  money  7— A.  He  stated  he 
would  go  and  get  some. 

Q.  Where  did  you  understand,  if  you  understood  at  all,  he  was  going  to  get  the  money 
from  7 — A.  I  did  not  understand  where.  There  was  no  statement  made  as  to  that. 

Q.  There  was  no  intimation  that  it  was  about  to  be  collected  from  whisky  men  t— A. 
Not  at  all.  My  supposition  was  that  he  was  going  among  his  friends,  or  perhaps  among  the 
Milwankee  business  men  ;  men  of  means. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether,  if  I,  during  the  last  ten  days  of  that  canvass  at  Madison, 
had  wanted  to  use  money,  I  conld  not  have  borrowed  $25,0U0  in  twenty  minutes  t — A.  You 
could. 

Q.  I  mean  from  men  not  connected  with  the  liquor  business  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Yon  understood,  then,  that  if  Conkin  went  to  Milwaukee,  he  was  to  go  to  the  business- 
men of  Milwaukee,  and  not  to  any  particular  class  f — A.  There  was  nothing  said  about 
whom  he  was  to  go  to  at  all.  I  simply  supposed  that  he  was  to  go  among  them,  for  I  had 
said  to  Mr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Angus  Smith  once  or  twice  that  I  thought  the  business-men 
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of  Milwaukee  were  not  paying  their  share  of  the  senatorial  campaign  expenses  ;  that  700 
and  your  friends,  a  few  men,  were  paying  the  most  of  the  expenses. 

Q.  Reflect  upon  one  point  a  moment.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  first  say  to  Conklin,  "We  most 
have  money,"  or  was  it  Conklin  that  first  said  that  to  Mr.  Keyes  ?— A.  Mr.  Keyes,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  abont  that  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  abont  it. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Mr.  Keyes  did  say  to  Mr.  Conklin  at  that  time,  "  We  have  got  to  have  money  to  carry 
on  the  campaign  ?" — A.  Mr.  Keyes  said  that  it  was  necessary  we  should  have  money. 

Q.  Was  there  one  word  said  between  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Conklin  as  to  the  persons  from 
whom  Conklin  should  get  the  money  T — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  a  mere  inference  of  yours  as  to  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  ?— 
A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Based  upon  nothing  7 — A.  Based  upon  the  conversation  to  which  I  listened  between 
those  two  gentlemen. 

Q.  Bnt  there  was  nothing  said  upon  which  it  was  based  T— A.  No. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  at  that  time  ?— A.  I  was  postmaster  at  Ripon. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  You  have  not  been  indicted,  have  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  You  were  frequently  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  room,  were  you  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  He  was  a  good  deal  indignant  over  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Lamb's  f — A.  He  certainly 
was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Carpenter  tell  him  that  he  had  frequently  advised  his  friends  that  such  things 
could  not  be  tolerated  ?— A.  He  told  him  that  he  had  heard,  or  that  reports  had  come  to  him 
that  money  could  be  used  for  such  purposes  successfully,  and  he  vehemently  condemned  it. 
Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  anything  prior  to  that  time  7 — A.  I  had,  sir. 
.  By  whom  did  you  hear  It  7 

he  Witness.  Do  you  meau  in  the  way  of  propositions  of  money  f 
Mr.  Cate.  Yes. 
A.  I  never  heard  it  directly. 

Q.  Was  the  propriety  of  using  money  canvassed  among  the  prominent  men  there  f — A. 
No,  sir.  » 
Q.  Not  at  all  7 — A.  Not  in  my  presence. 
Q.  Did  anybody  ever  talk  with  you  about  it  7 — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  anybody  about  it  7 — A.  No. 
Q.  How  came  you  to  hear  it  7 — A.  There  were  rumors  in  the  air. 
Q.  Simply  in  the  air  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Nothing  came  before  you  about  it,  however  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Carpenter  came  to  discountenance  such  matters  t— A.  When 
the  matter  came  up  in  his  room  when  I  was  present,  he  discountenanced  it. 

Q.  Did  such  matters  come  up  in  his  room  T — A.  Somebody  said  in  his  room,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  money  could  be  used. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  fact  that  this  matter  had  been  talked  up  between  Mr.  Carpenter's 
friends  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  put  the  question.  They  had  not  talked 
it  up  in  that  light. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lamb  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Carpenter  7— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  disapprove  or  approve  of  it  t— A.  He  disapproved  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eldred  talk  with  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  said  to  Mr.  Lamb  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  disapproved  of  it  always  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  heard  him  disapprove  of  it  before  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  was  a  fact  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  disapproved  of  it,  and  all  these  other  gentle- 
men as  well,  what  reason  was  there  for  going  to  see  Mr.  Carpenter  T — A.  Mr.  Lamb  said  he 
wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Carpenter  about  it  anyway,  and  I  went  along. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  prominent  men  there  who  proposed  to  finish  the  elec- 
tion in  that  way  t   Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  kind  T— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Caswell 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  friend  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  who  urged  or  advocated  the  use  of  money 
to  secure  his  election  f— A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cate  asked  you  if  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  money  was  not  frequently  dis- 
cussed. How  was  it  as  to  the  impropriety  of  using  money  7 — A.  That  was  discussed  fre- 
quently. I  think  I  was  as  intimately  connected  with  the  senatorial  contest  as  anybody 
there,  and  I  should  have  known  if  anything  of  that  kind  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Carpenter's 
friends. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  money  was  not 
frequently  discussed  7— A  Certainly  it  was. 
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By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Then  the  question  of  using  money  in  that  campaign  was  talked  of  among  Mr.  Car- 
penter's prominent  friends  T — A.  It  waa  said  by  parties  that  money  could  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose.   That  statement  was  made. 

Q.  It  was  talked  of  among  his  frienda  T — A.  Invariably, 

Q.  You  say  "invariably;  "  it  was  up  frequently,  then  t— A.  It  was  up,  perhaps,  ha!f  * 
dozen  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  money  was  used  by  Mr.  Carpenter's  friends  without  his 
knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  or  influencing  his  election  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  expenses  of  the  campaign  there  T — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  sum-total  of  the  expenses  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  the  money  came  from  ?— A.  I  can  tell  where  some  of  it  came 
from. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  (To  Mr.  Cate.)  You  asked  him  whether  any  money  had  been  expended! 
to  procure  my  election. 
Mr.  Cate.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  understood  you  to  mean  by  buying  votes. 

The  Witness.  The  money  that  was  used  in  the  campaign  was  used  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  campaign,  such  as  hiring  parlors  and  rooms  and 
sending  missionaries  out  among  the  heathens. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Conklin  went  to  Milwaukee  or  not  t— A.  He  went  away  s 
I  do  not  know  whether  to  Milwaukee  or  not 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  interview  with  Mr.  Keyes  did  he  go  away  f— A.  I  am  unable  to 
tell  you.   I  did  not  see  him  either  that  evening  or  the  next  dav. 

Q.  Did  he  return  shortly  after  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  he  had  made  a  raise  of  some  money  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  it. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  During  that  last  two  or  three  weeks,  you  say  my  rooms  were  filled  with  people.  Were* 
there  a  good  many  democrats  among  them?— A.  There  were. 

Q.  They  were  not  all  republicans,  by  any  means,  were  they  t— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  when  you  refer  to  these  things  being  in  the  air,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that  sort  of 
talk  and  rumor  that  passes  around  in  a  room  full  of  people,  all  excited  and  all  anxious ;  is 
that  what  you  mean  by  things  being  in  the  air? — A.  The  room  was  frequently  filled,  and  it 
happened  often  that  more  prominent  democrats  were  present  than  republicans,  as  all  the- 
gentlemen  know  who  were  there,  and  of  course  rumors  will  float  around  in  a  large  crowd 
of  people. 

Q.  After  the  combination  was  formed  between  the  democrats  of  the  legislature  and  the 
bolting  republicans,  were  not  almost  all  of  the  leading  republicans  about  Madison  indignant 
at  the  combination,  and  in  sympathy  with  my  election  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  many  of  the  mere  prominent  democrats  were  as  indignant  as  the  republicans  t — 
A.  Yes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29, 

Henry  C.  Payne  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T— Answer.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Q.  What  is  your  position  there  T— A.  I  am  postmaster  at  Milwaukee,  at  present. 
Q.  When  were  you  appointed  7— A.  I  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  day  of 
February  last. 

Q.  On  the  recommendation  of  whom  7— A.  I  was  recommended  by  Governor  Ludington, 
and  my  name  was  sent  to  the  President,  as  I  am  informed  since,  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

Q.  You  recollect  the  little  excitement  that  was  called  the  campaign  of  1874,  do  you  ? — A_ 
Yes. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  fall  campaign  prior  to  the  November  election,  I  want  you  to  state  to 
the  committee,  fully,  what  connection  you  had  with  that  campaign,  what  position  you  held 
in  the  republican  club,  and  what  you  did,  as  fully  as  you  can,  in  your  own  way.  State  how 
funds  were  collected,  as  far  as  you  know :  how  they  were  disbursed,  and  all  about  it. — A. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  republican  congressional  committee  of  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Ludington  the  candidate  who  was  running  for  Congress  at  that  time  t — A- 
Yes ;  at  that  election.   I  was  also  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club. 

Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  candidate  at  the  beginning  of  that  campaign  f— A.  Samuel 
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RindakopC  I  was  also  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Club. 

Q.  Had  you  been,  for  six  years  prior  to  that  time,  my  friend  and  supporter  t— A.  I  had. 
Q.  Politically  «ad  personally  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q .  Was  I  in  the  babit  of  writing  to  you  for  advice  in  regard  to  local  appointments  while 
I  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  prior  to  the  campaign  of  1874  ? — A.  You  were. 

Q.  There  is  one  letter,  which  I  believe  you  have  in  your  possession,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  Burpee,  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  produce. 

The  witness  produces  the  letter. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Bead  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Burpee. 

The  Witness,  [reading.]  *'  Washington,  April  24, 1874.  Dear  Payne:  »  •  •  What 
do  you  think  about  the  removal  of  Burpee  f  I  am  receiving  letters  from  different  parts 
of  the  State  urging  me  very  strongly  to  have  him  removed,  saying  that  he  hurts  the  party, 
is  unpopular,  &c,  &c.  Burpee,  on  the  other  hand,  has  some  strong  friends,  who  want  him 
retained.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  frankly  what  you  think  of  it,  and,  before  doing  so, 
talk  with  Erskine,  Stevens,  and  all  our  friends  there  and  see  what  is  the  general  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  write  me  at  once.   Truly  yours,  Matt  H.  Carpenter." 

Mr.  Gate  requested  Mr.  Carpenter  to  produce  the  letters  referred  to  as  received  regarding 
Mr.  Burpee. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  [To  the  witness.]  There  is  another  letter  which,  as  it  is  partially  con- 
nected with  this  Senatorial  fight  at  Madison,  I  will  ask  you  to  read. 

The  Witness,  [reading.]  ' '  Washington,  D.  C,  March  21, 1874.  My  dear  Payne :  Yours 
of  the  18th  received,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  Whether  I  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  depends  entirely  upon  the  wishes  of  the  republican  party.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  in  and  make  a  canvass  of  the  State  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  if  my 
friends  desire  me  to  do  so.  I  am  certainly  not  coward  enough  to  desert  the  party  in  stress 
of  weather,  nor  selfish  enough  to  shelter  myself  from  the  storm,  leaving  my  friends  exposed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  have  the  right  to  be  consulted  are  of  opinion  that  I  have 
become  unpopular  in  consequence  of  back-pay  or  anything  else,  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  aside 
and  not  be  a  drag  upon  the  party.  So  the  whole  matter  is  with  you  and  my  other  friends 
to  determine  what  course  shall  be  pursued.  Looking  simply  to  my  pecuniary  interests,  I 
should  not  be  a  candidate.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  save  a  cent,  and  I  have  to  work  like 
a  slave  night  and  Sunday  practicinglaw  here  in  Washington  to  get  the  means  of  eking  ont 
my  salary  so  as  to  meet  my  bills.  This  compels  me  to  work  very  hard,  for  which  I  get  no 
reward,  except  kicking  and  cuffing  from  Maine  to  California;  so  that,  personally,  I  am  not 
dying  to  be  re-elected,  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  matter  rests  entirely  with  our  friends.  If 
tbev  desire  me  to  run,  I  shall ;  and,  if  not,  I  shall  not.  Washburn  was  here  the  other  day. 
and  I  bad  a  long  and  pleasant  conversation  with  him.  He  assured  me  that  all  I  had  seen 
in  the  papers  or  heard  in  conversation  in  regard  to  his  being  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  was 
without  his  authority  and  against  his  wishes.  I  cannot  believe  he  is  such  a  hypocrite  as  to 
talk  in  that  way  to  me  and  still  be  announcing  himself  at  home  as  a  candidate.  I  hare  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  Mr.  Washburn.  If  my  friends  want  me  to  run,  I  shall  run.  Again  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  believe  me  yours  truly, 

«« MATT.  H.  CARPENTER. 

41  H.  C.  PAYNE,  Milteaulcee.  Wit." 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  campaign  of  1874,  let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection  if  you  did  not  have 
charge  of  my  interests  specially  and  particularly  in  that  campaign ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  did 
not  submit  everything  to  you  and  leave  it  to  your  judgment;  if  not,  to  whose  did  I T — A.  I 
must  say  that  I  believe  you  submitted  every  proposition  to  me  that  you  thought  was  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Was  I  away  from  home  most  of  the  campaign  ? — A.  Most  of  the  time  you  were  away. 

Q.  Did  I  not  make  some  thirty  or  forty  speeches  throughout  the  State  that  fall  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  kept  me  considerable  time  away  from  home  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  I  happened  home  of  a  Saturday  night,  or  sometimes  for  an  occasional  day,  did 
I  not  make  a  habit  of  calling  upon  you,  and  give  you  any  memoranda  that  I  might  have 
made  or  received  affecting  the  campaign,  and  from  memory  sometimes  give  you  all  the  sug- 
gestions, hints,  and  advice  that  I  could  as  bearing  upon  the  fight,  and  ask  you  to  look 
them  over  and  exercise  your  judgment  about  them  T — A.  I  believe  you  did. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  go  on  and  state  all  about  the  campaign  funds  that  you  raised  in  Mil- 
waukee for  the  general  election  of  that  State  in  November ;  and  state  how  those  funds  were 
raised,  how  kept,  whom  you  raised  them  from,  and  how  you  disposed  of  them  f — A.  In  that 
canvass,  both  before  and  after  the  election,  I  raised  and  expended  about  82,  CO  J  for  the  can- 
vass in  the  fourth  congressional  district. 

Q.  Where  Mr.  Ludington  was  then  a  candidate  for  Congress  t— A.  Yee. 

Q.  State  whom  you  received  it  from.— A.  I  think  it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
apprehension  of  this,  that  I  should  first  state  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ludington 's  loin*  a  candidate 
for  Congress. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Explain  the  matter  in  your  own  way. 
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The  Witness.  Mr.  Ludington  wu  put  in  the  field  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  as  an  in- 
dependent republican.  His  canvass  was  inevitably,  to  some  extent,  connected  with  the  can- 
vass of  the  various  candidates  for  members  of  the  legislature.  I  made  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Ludington,  or  his  committee,  or  both,  that  out  of  the  funds  that  I  should  raise  in  that 
canvass  I  would  pay  all  the  printing-bills  and  the  regular  election  expenses  connected  with 
.  the  distribution  of  balllots. 

Q.  In  the  whole  district  7 — A.  In  the  whole  district. 

Q.  And  did  so,  did  you  f— A.  And  did  so.  I  believe  I  paid  all  those  bills.  That  was  all  taken 
out  of  the  money  that  I  had  collected  or  should  collect  from  certain  parties.  Mr.  Ludington's 
friends  were  to  be  allowed  to  raise  what  money  they  could  from  the  republicans  of  the  city,  and 
that  money  was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Ludington.  He  stated  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  him  to  pay  the  entire  election  expenses  without  help 
from  republicans  who  were  equally  interested  with  him.  Of  this  sum  of  $2,600,  I  raised 
previous  to  the  election  about  $2,000.  I  mean  that  it  was  given  to  me,  and  the  larger  part 
of  that  sum  was  contributed  by  Federal  office-holders  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee — the  post- 
master at  Milwaukee  paying  some,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  paying  some,  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  the  pension-agent,  the  United  States  marshal,  and  some  of  the  subordinates 
of  those  officers.  Mr.  Keyes,  as  has  appeared  in  evidence  here  I  believe,  wrote  to  some  of 
the  officers  in  Milwaukee,  or  perhaps  to  all  of  them,  asking  them  for  contributions  to  the 
State  canvass.  My  attention  was  called  to  that  communication  by  some  of  the  Federal  office- 
holders, and  I  told  them  that  I  thought  we  needed  the  money  in  Milwaukee,  or  some  of  it  at 
any  rate,  and  I  would  write  to  Mr.  Keyes  telling  him  that  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  ask  the 
Federal  officers  at  Milwaukee  to  contribute  money  to  such  an  extent  for  the  State  canvass. 
He  replied  at  once  that  we  could  divide  it— send  part  of  it  to  him  and  keep  a  part  in  Mil- 
waukee. These  various  Federal  officers  contributed  various  sums.  Of  this  amount,  Mr. 
Ersklne,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  paid  me,  I  believe,  $125,  and  sent  the  balance  of 
the  contribution,  as  I  understood,  to  Mr.  Keyes,  at  Madison.  The  subordinates  in  the  post- 
office — there  was  but  one  man,  I  think,  in  the  post-office  (the  deputy  postmaster)— paid,  I  be- 
lieve, $100  to  me,  or  brought  me  his  check  for  it. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  years  to  raise 
such  funds  from  that  class  of  persons  and  everybody  else  of  whom  you  could  get  money 
properly  T — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  campaigns,  particularly  in  Milwaukee,  either 
as  a  paying  member  or  a  disbursing  member  f — A.  I  have  been  a  paying  member  ever  since 
I  have  voted,  pretty  nearly.' 

Q.  That  is,  every  year  you  have  contributed  to  a  campaign-fund  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  but  I  never  held  a  Government  office  until  this  spring.  Mr.  Boddis, 
•  ganger,  came  to  my  office  early  in  the  canvass  and  said  that  he  desired  to  contribute  some 
money  to  this  election  and  was  willing  to  contribute  $100.  He  said  also  that  he  thought 
the  balance  of  the  gangers  and  store-keepers  in  that  building  would  pay  some,  and  remark od 
that  he  would  speak  to  some  of  them  about  it.  A  few  days  after  that  Mr.  Weissert  came  to 
my  office  and  said  that  Mr.  Roddis  had  spoken  to  him  about  raising  money.  Mr.  Weissert 
was  the  deputy  collector.  Let  me  add  here,  that  previous  to  this  time,  as  I  believe,  Mr. 
Burpee,  the  revenue-agent,  (Mr.  Conklin's  successor, )  bad  collected  money  in  this  same  way. 

Q.  From  these  revenue-officers  t— A.  From  these  revenue-officers.  Mr.  Weissert  said  that 
he  was  the  only  officer  in  the  force  who  saw  all  these  men  often,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
see  what  the  men  would  give — that  is,  to  ask  them  to  contribute  to  the  canvass.  From  time 
to  time  Mr.  Weissert  brought  me  sums  of  money  which  he  stated  had  been  paid  to  him  by 
these  various  Government  officers— Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Taft ,  I  think  Mr.  Hovey,  and  the  other 
officers  generally;  I  do  not  remember  all  the  names.  He  collected  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $800.  I  never  made  an  assessment  upon  any  one  of  these  men,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  intimated  to  them  that  they  must  pay  any  sum  of  money  whatever. 

Q.  Or  intimated  or  threatened  them  in  any  way  whatever,  as  that  they  would  be  removed 
from  office  if  they  did  not  contribute  ? — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  slightest  degree. 
There  was  never  such  a  thing  as  a  mention  or  a  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
was  no  conversation  or  intimation  upon  the  subject  between  myself  and  any  Government 
officer  whatever. 

_  Q.  Was  there  between  yourself  and  me  ? — A.  No ;  never  between  yourself  and  me, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  form,  shape,  or  manner.  When  the  canvassing  got  pretty 
hot,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  another  gauger,  came  into  my  office  one  day  without  any  previous 
warning  to  me  and  asked  how  things  were  getting  along.  I  told  him  it  was  pretty  warm. 
He  said  that  we  had  had  a  pretty  lively  time  down  in  the  Third  ward,  (where  he  lived,)  and 
said,  "Here  is  $175  that  I  want  to  be  expended  in  the  Third  ward;  $75  of  it  is  from  me 
and  $50  from  Valentine  and  $50  from  Griffiths."  These  were  two  store-keepers.  He  said, 
"  The  Third  ward  is  my  ward,  and  I  take  an  interest  in  it  and  want  to  see  Kershaw 
elected." 

Q.  Mr.  Kershaw  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature?— A.  Yes.  These  contributions  I 
speak  of  now,  I  believe  all  came  from  the  Government  officers.  I  think  there  was  about 
$2,000  in  all  that  was  handed  to  me  by  the  Government  officers  at  Milwaukee. 
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Q.  Prior  to  the  election  in  November  ? — A.  Prior  to  the  election.  I  paid  the  printing- 
bills  and  all  bills  of  that  class  that  were  presented  to  me.  I  was  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  organization  that  conducted 
the  canvass.  After  I  had  paid  the  bills,  I  found  there  was  a  deficiency  of  about  1600.  I 
had  paid  the  money  out,  and  I  was  out  of  pocket  about  (600  or  $650.  (I  believe  the  latter 
waa  the  extent  of  the  sum.)  In  regard  to  that  deficiency,  after  a  while  I  went  over  to  Mr. 
Carpenter  and  told  him  I  was  out  of  pocket  that  much,  and  was  pretty  well  played  out 
and  used  up  from  the  canvass,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  said,  "  How  much  shall  I  pay  of  that  T" 
I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  how  much  shall  I  pay ;  say  what  I  shall 
pay,  and  I  will  pay  it."  I  jokingly  said  to  him,  "Let  me  see  how  many  members  of  as- 
sembly have  been  elected  in  Milwaukee."  We  conn  ted  them  up  and  there  were  six,  and  I 
said  to  him,  "I  guess  you  had  better  give  me  $300."  He  said  to  me  "All  right."  I 
believe  that  was  toe  sum. 

Q.  To  make  up  the  deficiency? — A.  To  makeup  the  deficiency.  This  was  late  in  No- 
vember and  after  the  election.  Mr.  Carpenter  paid  me  his  check,  and  then  I  left  him  and 
raised  the  balance  of  the  money  from  private  citizens.  I  don't  remember  now  exactly  who. 
I  have  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Thomas  O'Neill,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  at 
that  election  from  the  eleventh  assembly  district  of  Milwaukee  County,  was  a  distiller.  He 
paid  me  $100,  which  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  toward  paying  the  election  expenses,  as  he  was 
a  candidate.  That,  I  believe,  covers  all  the  money,  in  amount  $2,600,  that  we  received  and 
paid  out  in  that  canvass. 

Aside  from  the  $100  paid  by  O'Neill,  was  there  a  cent,  to  your  knowledge,  contributed  to 
that  fund  by  any  man  engaged  in  the  whisky  business  T — A.  To  my  knowledge,  no  dis- 
tiller, rectifier,  or  other  man  engaged  in  the  whisky  business  ever  paid  one  dollar. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  them  about  it  1 — A.  They  were  never  ashed  by  me,  for  Mr.  Car- 
penter or  for  myself,  to  pay  one  single  cent  to  that  canvass  in  Milwaukee  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  When  did  I  first  learn,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  that  O'Neill  bad  contributed 
$100  ? — A.  You  sent  for  me  last  fall  and  asked  me  about  it. 

Q.  In  October,  was  it  not  f— A.  Later  than  that,  I  think. 

Q.  It  was  just  before  I  came  to  Washington,  before  Christmas  ?— A.  Yes.  You  said  that 
there  were  reports  abroad,  and  that  the  newspapers  had  stated  that  large  amounts  of  money 
had  been  contributed  by  those  distilleries  in  Milwaukee  for  your  election,  and  that  they 
claimed  that  you  knew  about  it.  and  asked  me  what  were  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  told  you 
that  O'Neill  had  paid  $100,  and  that  that  was  the  only  sum  paid  to  me,  or  paid  to  my  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  that  canvass. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  request  you  to  call  upon  any  whisky  man  for  any  contribution  whatever  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  you  never  did,  and  I  never  called  upon  any  whisky  man  for  any  contribution 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Key  eg,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  get  a  shilling  from  any  whisky  man  in  Mil- 
waukee previous  to  the  1st  of  November  T — A.  Not.to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  For  that  campaign  or  anything  else  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nor  at  any  other  time,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends. 

Q.  I  believe  Mr.  Keyes  was  then  chairman  of  the  State  central  committee  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  request  you  to  call  upon  any  whisky  man  for  a  contribution  T — A.  No,  sir ; 
he  never  did.  He  never  asked  me  to  raise  any  money  for  that  canvass  that  I  remember.  I 
was  not  a  member  ot  the  State  central  committee  at  that  time. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Keyes  had  received  money  from  those  distillers,  or  had  been  raising  any  money 
in  Milwaukee  at  all,  except  from  the  officers,  you  would  have  been  likely  to  know  it?— A. 
I  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  his  writing  to  the  officers  about  money  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  his  writing  to  anybody  elseT — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  I  passed  over.  Do  you  recollect  an  in- 
terview between  yourself  and  myself  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ludington's  being  a  candidate  and  to 
a  rumor  on  the  street  that  I  was  really  favoring  Mr.  Rindskopf  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  that  conversation.— A.  I  had  been  discussing  the  question  with  some  friends 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  having  Mr.  Ludingtou  run  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  that 
district  A  rumor  reached  my  ears  in  some  way  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  favoring  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Samuel  Rindskopf.  Immediately  upon  your  (Mr.  Carpenter)  return  from  the 
country,  I  went  to  your  office  and  I  said  to  you,  "Mr.  Carpenter,  I  have  been  told  that  you 
are  favoring  the  election  of  Mr.  Rindskopf  to  Congress.  Now,  I  have  a  right  to  know  it 
that  is  true.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  any  part  in  any  such  programme.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  for  the  interests  of  the  party,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  to  your  interest.  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  programme  that  should  be  carried  out.  My  proposition  is  that  Mr.  Ludington  should  be 
called  out  here  and  be  run  as  an  independent  candidate  for  Congress,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  consent  to  any  such  proposition  as  to  favor  Mr.  Rindskopf  s  candidacy."  You  said  to  me, 
"  I  do  not  favor  Mr.  Rindskopf  s  candidacy.  I  have  never  spoken  to  Mr.  Rindskopf  on  the 
subject,  nor  to  any  of  his  friends,  and  you  are  authorized  to  say  for  me  that  I  utterly  repudi- 
ate any  such  proposition."  These  are  in  substance  your  words,  "  If  Mr.  Ludington  can  be 
indnced  to  run,  it  is  the  thing  to  do  by  all  means."   I  told  you  that  I  thought  it  could  be 
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done.  You  said,  "lam  going  right  oat  of  town  and  shall  not  have  time  to  see  Mr.  Lud- 
ington.  I  wish  70a  would  see  him  and  say  to  him  from  me  that  I  shall  esteem' it  a  personal 
favor  if  he  will  allow  himself  to  ran  as  a  candidate."  I  suggested  to  you  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  write  Mr.  Ludington  a  letter,  and  you  sat  right  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ludington. 

Q.  And  gave  it  to  you  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Ludington  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  so  7— A.  I  did  so ;  and  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  Mr.  Ludington  became 
a  candidate  for  Congress. 

At  ibis  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  for  an  hour. 


Washington,  June  29,  1876. 
After  recess,  the  examination  of  Henry  C.  Payne  was  coutinued,  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Question.  You  have  already  testified  about  raising  funds.  If  I  recollect  aright,  you  said 
that  you  never  asked  a  distiller  or  rectifier  to  contribute  a  cent.  Let  me  ask  you  if  I  ever  re- 
quested  you  to  do  any  such  thing  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  ever,  at  any  time,  instruct  you  that  you  should  represent  to  any  of  these  officials 
that  they  must  support  me  in  ordor  to  save  themselves,  or  anything  of  that  kind  7— A.  No, 
sir ;  not  the  slightest. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  how  was  the  appointment  of  these  men  in  the  revenue-service 
brought  about  f — A.  Generally  by  petition. 

Q.  What  kind  of  petition  f — A.  Petitions  signed  by  the  business  men  of  the  city  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  young  men  of  the  republican  club  there  used  to  select  the 
men  whom  they  thought  fitted  for  these  places  and  recommend  them  to  me  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  was  snch  an  understanding. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  money  which  you  raised— how  was  it  expended  T — A.  It  was 
expended  for  legitimate  campaign  purposes. 

Q.  None  of  it  was  used  to  your  knowledge  to  buy  any  votes  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  cent. 

Q.  What  does  the  phrase  "  legitimate  campaign  purposes  "  cover— hiring  halls,  paying 
bands  tof  music,  printing  bills,  &c.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  I  paid  bills  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  $1,500  to  the  various  newspaper  printing-offices  for  printing  of  various  kinds, 
and  for  posting  bills,  &c.  One  reason  for  the  enormous  amount  of  these  bills  was  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  tickets  that  it  was  necessary  to  print  in  order  to  distribute  them 
through  the  congressional  district;  I  had  to  cover  the  three  counties  and  had  to  print 
tickets  for  the  various  counties,  candidates  for  the  assembly,  who  were  not  friends  of  yours. 

Q.  But  who  were  republicans  7 — A.  Yes.  In  one  case,  one  of  the  candidates  was  a  re- 
publican, but  was  not  friendly  to  you.  He  was  running  as  a  known  opponent  to  you.  In 
another  case  I  had  tickets  printed  for  two  republicans  that  were  running  in  one  ward.  One 
of  them  was  no  friend  of  yours.  I  had  their  tickets  printed  without  regard  to  the  views  of 
the  candidates.  If  there  had  been  only  one  man  running  in  a  ward  who  was  a  republican, 
,     and  who  was  opposed  to  you,  I  would  have  had  the  tickets  printed  for  him  all  the  same. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  fund  was  used  as  a  general  campaign-fund,  and  notin  my  specific 
interest  7— A.  It  was  used  as  a  general  campaign-fund,  in  connection  with  that  canvass, 
and  with  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature,  which  comprised  all  the  canvass  that 
there  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Sam.  Bindskopf  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  regular  democratic  con- 
vention T — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Some  months  before  that  he  had  been  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  internal-revenue 
law  f — A.  I  believe  he  had  been. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  prosecution,  what  was  Sam.  Bindskopf  s  general  standing  among 
business  men  in  Milwaukee  down  to  and  through  the  campaign  of  1874  7 — A.  I  think  he 
was  very  well  thought  of. 

Q.  He  was  recognized  as  a  gentleman  at  least  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  By  all  business  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary.  That  waB  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  general  sentiment  among  the  peoplo  of  all  parties  in  Milwaukee  that 
he  had  bad  injustice  done  him  in  that  proceeding  7— A.  It  was  generally  thought  that  he  was 
rather  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Q.  After  his  trial  at  Madison,  do  you  know  of  any  efforts  that  were  made  to  do  some- 
thing in  his  behalf  here  in  Washington  T  If  so,  tell  what  they  were  as  showing  the  estimate 
held  of  him  in  Milwaukee. — A.  About  the  18th  of  December,  1874,  Mr.  Herman  None- 
macher  came  to  my  house  on  Marshall  street,  Milwaukee.  It  was  about  10  o'clock  at  night. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  Sam.  Bindskopf,  to  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  obtain  a  new  trial  for  him. 

Q-  That  was  after  the  verdict  7— A.  I  think  he  told  me  of  the  verdict  at  that  time.   I  do 
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not  think  that  t  knew  of  it  before ;  be  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  bare  Sam.  Rindskopf  to 
go  to  state  prison,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  obtain  a  new  trial  for  him.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Washington,  that 
it  was  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  that  I  was  about  closing  up  the  business  year,  and  did  not 
want  to  leave  home.  He  said  that  I  must  go.  He  was  very  urgent  about  it,  and  said,  "  Hi* 
friends  will  give  you  $1,000  for  your  services  if  you  go  there."  I  told  him  that  I  could 
net  go ;  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Washington  at  all,  and  that  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  case,  aud  was  not  interested  in  it  He  said,  "  You  must  come  down  to  the 
office  to-morrow  morning ;  I  want  to  see  yon."  When  I  got  to  the  office  in  the  morning,  I 
found  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  there,  and  was  immediately  importuned  by  them  to  go  to 
Washington,  and  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  for  "  Sam."  I  told  them  I  could  not 
go  to  Washington,  and  could  not  leave  my  business.  Finally  they  brought  me  this  petition : 

"To  tie  honorable  the  numbers  of  Congress  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  elect,  from 
Milwaukee  County,  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your  utmost  endeavor  to  procure  a  new 
(rial  for  Samuel  Rindskopf,  against  whom  a  jury  has  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  an 
indictment  for  conspiracy  against  the  United  States  revenue-laws,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  Government. 

"Some  of  the  leading  papers  of  our  State  have  asserted  that  Mr.  Rmdekopfs  indictment 
and  trial  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  his  enemies. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  confident  that  it  will  promote  justice  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  said 
cause,  and  we  are  also  confident,  from  assurances  given  us,  that  new  and  material  testimony 
will  be  produced  fully  showing  said  conspiracy  and  clearly  establishing  the  entire  innocence 
of  the  defendant,  Samuel  Rindskopf. 

"THOMA8  O'NEIL.  "S.  W.  VAN  SCHAICK. 

"CHA8.  H.  LARK  IN.  "W.  J.  KERSHAW. 

"LEMUEL  ELLSWORTH.  "F.  T.  ZEITLER. 

"PETER  FAGG.  "B.  8CHLICHTING. 

"  W.  H.  JACOBS.  "  JOHN  BLACK." 

"  L.  A.  HARRISON. 

Q.  Mr.  John  Black  was  the  democratic  senator  from  Milwaukee  County f— A.  Yes;  and 
so  was  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Charles  H.  Larkin? — A.  He  was  the  democratic  member-elect  for  the 
fifth  assembly  district  of  Milwaukee. 
Q.  What  other  democrats  signed  that  petition  T — A.  Peter  Fagg  and  F.  T.  Zeitler. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Did  not  Peter  Fagg  become  something  else  besides  a  democrat  f— A.  I  think  he  did ; 
he  became  converted,  I  believe.  He  became  a  republican  at  the  election  last  winter.  Mr. 
F.  T.  Zeitler  was  the  member  from  the  second  district,  and  a  democrat  These  comprised 
all  the  members  of  the  house  and  of  the  senate  from  Milwaukee  County,  with  the  exception 
of  one  whose  name  was  not  to  the  petition,  because  he  was  oat  of  the  way  somewhere  when 
he  was  called  upon. 

O.  What  did  you  do  with  this  paper  7— A.  They  labored  so  hard  with  me,  and  brought 
such  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  me,  and  so  many  other  business  men  spoke  to  me  about  it,  that 
I  said  I  would  go  to  Washington  for  Sam,  and  I  finally  consented  to  go.  I  was  told  to  see 
the  various  members  of  Congress  here  in  relation  to  the  matter.  I  tow  those  gentlemen  in 
Milwaukee  that  it  was  utter  folly  for  me  to  come  to  Washington  with  any  such  paper  or  for 
any  such  purpose,  as  this  was  not  the  proper  place  and  nothing  could  be  done  for  Sam. 
Rindskopf  in  Washington,  but  they  would  not  hear  no ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton. I  met  Mr.  Carpenter,  I  think,  at  the  Ebbitt  House  and  walked  with  him  to  his  office. 
I  told  him  what  I  bad  got  and  showed  him  this  paper.  I  also  bad  some  letters,  which  I 
did  not  read,  but  I  handed  them  to  him  and  he  read  them.  They  were  from  various  busi- 
ness men  in  Milwaukee ;  some  of  them  not  politicians,  but  business  men.  I  cannot  say  what 
the  contents  of  the  letters  were,  except  on  information.  I  handed  them  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
and  handed  him  this  paper.  Mr.  Carpenter  told  me  that  this  was  a  subject  and  the  matter 
was  in  such  shape  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it  in  Washington.  I  told  him  that  I 
agreed  with  him  exactly,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  was  done  and  not  a  single  move 
made  in  the  matter.  I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Carpenter  to  do  anything,  as  my  own  judgment  was 
that  nothing  whatever  could  be  done. 

Q.  Did  I  not  tell  you  at  that  time  in  that  connection  that  it  would  be  an  improper  thing 
for  me  to  move  a  finger  in  the  matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  did. 

Q.  Did  I  not  say  that  after  trial  in  court,  if  I  were  the  judge,  and  a  man  should  interfere 
to  get  a  new  trial,  I  would  commit  him  for  contempt  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  I  would  not  do  toward  Judge  Hopkins  what  I  would  not  permit  him  lo  do 
toward  me  if  I  were  judge?— A.  Yes,  sir;  you  spoke  to  that  effect. 

Q.  And  that  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  the  $1,000  for  coming  here  t— A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  they  pay  you  anything  beyond  yonr  expenses  f—  A.  I  agreed  to  come  for  my  ex- 
penses. When  I  got  back  I  went  to  Mr.  Wirth.  By  the  way,  I  should  explain  that  I  was 
to  go  on  the  train  instantly ;  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  They  said  they  would  have  a 
man  at  the  depot  who  would  pay  my  expenses.  Mr.  Wirth  came  to  the  depot  and  handed 
me  a  package  of  money,  and  said  that  that  was  money  to  pay  my  expenses.  He  did  not 
say  how  much  it  was.   I  took  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  there  in  thatpackage  7 — A.  Between  fonr  and  five  hundred! 
dollars.  When  I  got  back  I  want  to  Mr.  Wirth  for  a  settlement  In  the  mean  time  I  had 
discovered  that  I  had  met  some  losses  in  my  business  by  my  absence,  and  I  told  Mr.  Wirth 
that  I  had  suffered  some  losses,  but  I  wanted  to  have  a  settlement  with  him  about  my  ex- 
penses. He  said,  "  That  is  all  right,"  and  he  would  not  listen  tome.  I  said,  "  I  guess 
that  is  all  right,  too,"  and  I  kept  the  money. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  $1,000  or  $1,500  to  me,  as  the  newspapers  charged!'—  A.  I  believe 
something  of  the  kind  was  said  by  the  papers.  I  never  paid  you  one  single  cent  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  there  is  in  that  transaction  t— A.  That  is  all. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  At  the  time  these  collections  were  made  from  revenue-officers  in  Milwaukee  for  the- 
general  campaign  of  1874,  or  for  the  senatorial  campaign  that  followed,  was  it  known  or 
suspected  by  the  public  that  these  officers  were  defrauding  the-  Government  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  not— not  to  mej  nor  to  the  public,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  had  heard  no  intimation  of  that  kind  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  internal-revenue  officers  there  were  defrauding; 
the  Government  T — A.  It  came  out  in  the  developments  after  these  seizures. 
Q.  It  took  nlace  when  7 — A.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1875. 
Q.  Long  after  the  senatorial  campaign  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  f — A.  The  campaign  that  we  ware  speaking  of  was  in  the  fall  of  1874 — 
September,  October,  and  the  first  part  of  November— and  the  seizures  were  made  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1875.   The  senatorial  contest  in  Madison  was  in  January,  1875. 

Q.  When  was  it  first  known  that  these  officers  were  defrauding  the  revenue  f — A.  I  do- 
not  think  it  happened  immediately  on  the  seizures.  I  think  it  came  aut  in  the  develop- 
ments that  followed  the  seizures. 

Q.  These  officers  assisted  in  the  seizures  to  a  large  extent,  did  they  not  f — A.  I  suppose 
they  did. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  revenue-officers  made  this  contribution  of  money,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral campaign  and  the  senatorial  campaign  that  followed,  they  stood  perfectly  well  before 
the  public,  aid  they  nott— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  above  suspicion,  so  far  as  yon  know  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Conklin  about  this  money  which  he  collected  in 
the  senatorial  contest  7— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ebyes  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  in  any  way  T — A,  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Conklin  83me  time  during  the  summer,  after  the  seizures  had  been  made.  One  day 
he  and  I  went  out  on  the  same  train,  and  he  spoke  about  the  money  being  collected  at  Mad- 
ison. 

S.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  in  the  general  conversation  he 
,  "  Of  course  you  did  not  know  anything  about  this."  I  said, "  No,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  ever  heard  about  it  before."  He  said,  •«  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it.  Mr.  Keyes  did 
not  know  where  the  money  came  from."  That  was  my  recollection  of  the  conversation,  in 
connection  with  revenue-matters,  among  other  things,  in  the  conversation.  It  came  out  in 
connection  with  the  raid  made  upon  Mr.  Keyes,  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  myself— in  a  general  con- 
versation. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1876. 

W.  A.  No  well  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation.— Answer.  I  reside  in  Milwaukee,  and 
have  resided  there  thirteen  years.  I  was  commissioner  of  public  works  in  1873,  aud  1874, 
and  1875,  and  up  to  May,  1876. 

Q.  You  had  quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  there?— A.  Very  large  indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  of  the  internal-revenue  officers  who  have  been  spoken  about 
here  T — A.  I  think  I  know  all  the  internal-revonue  officers  personally. 

Q.  Was  it  known  or  suspected  by  the  public  in  the  fall  of  1874,  or  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing, during  the  senatorial  campaign,  that  these  internal-revenue  officers  were  defrauding  the 
Government  in  any  way  f— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Did  you  over  hear  the  thing  brought  in  question  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  a  sus- 
picion of  it  expressed. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  knew,  they  stood  Fairly  before  the  people  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them 
.particularly  high  with  all  parties. 

<J.  Do  you  know  David  H.  Griffith,  a  store-keener  ?— A.  Yes. 

■Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  a  witness  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  time  that  he  was  subpoenaed  to 
■come  here  as  a  witness  ? — A.  I  did.  He  came  to  my  house  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  subpoena  to  appear  at  Washington.  He  showed  me  the  tele- 
graphic summons  which  he  bad  received,  ana  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the  object  was. 
He  said  he  understood  the  committee  was  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  whisky  trials  at 
'Milwaukee.  It  was  at  the  time  when  certain  papers  of  Milwaukee,  or  at  least  one  paper, 
and  a  number  of  individuals  had  been  asserting  that  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr. 
Payne  were  involved  in  the  whisky  frauds  in  some  indirect  or  indefinite  manner.  Being  an 
intimate  and  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Payne,  and  knowing  Mr.  Keyes  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  I 
felt  some  interest  in  asking  Mr.  Griffith  what  he  could  testify  to.  He  stated  to  me  distinctly 
and  repeatedly,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  be  knew  nothing  whatever  which  could 
implicate  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Keyes,  or  Mr.  Payne. 

Q.  Did  be  say  to  you  that  he  was  willing  to  tell  you  everything  that  he  knew  f — A.  Yea. 
He  expressed  his  willingness  to  toll  me  everything  that  he  knew. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  what  was  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  and  what  they  were 
•driving  at  T— A.  He  seemed  to  understand  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  on  the  subject— that  it  was  aimed  at  Mr.  Keyes  and  myself? — 
A-  In  the  conversation  he  was  very  garrulous  about  his  prospects  of  a  nice  trip  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  Government  expense. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  reference  to  the  statement  which  he  had  made  f — A.  Yes.  I  asked 
him  how  it  came  about  that  he  had  been  summoned,  if  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  said 
that  be  had  been  "stuffing  the  boys,"  "blowing  a  little."  I  think  "stuffing  the  boys" 
•was  one  of  the  expressions  he  used ;  and  he  said  he  was  afraid  that  the  matter  bad  got  to 
Washington.  He  appeared  from  his  conversation  to  feel  quite  nervous  about  it.  I  ad- 
Tised  him  in  the  first  place  to  go  around  and  see  Mr.  Gerry  Hazleton,  the  United  States 
.district  attorney,  to  find  out  from  him,  if  possible,  what  the  object  of  the  investigation  was, 
and  what  the  Government  expected  to  prove  by  him,  and  that  then  he  would  be  satisfied  as 
to  what  they  wanted  him  for.  He  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and  would  come  back  and 
•ee  me.  He  came  the  next  morning  about  9  o'clock  to  my  house,  and  I  understood  him  to 
«ay  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Hazleton,  but  that  he  had  ascertained  that  he  was  wanted  to 
testify  in  these  whisky  frauds,  and  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  matters,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Carpenter's,  Mr.  Keyes's,  and  Mr.  Payne's  connection  with  it.  He  would  not 
tell  me  where  ne  got  that  information,  but  said  that  he  had  obtained  it  since  he  saw  me 
previously.  He  also  told  me  that  he  had  ascertained  from  his  wife,  or  from  his  family,  that 
a  Mr.  J.  B.  Shaw  had  been  to  his  house  and  asked  his  folks  whether  a  summons  had  come 
from  Washington  for  him.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  conversation,  except  that  I  advised 
him  to  come  to  Washington  and  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  money  he  had  contributed  T— A.  Yes ;  I  had  forgotten 
that.  He  told  me  that  all  the  connection  he  ever  had  himself  with  political  matters  was  to 
pay  a  contribution  of  $50  for  political  purposes  daring  the  campaign  of  1974  ;  that  he  had 
subscribed  that  amount  and  had  paid  it  willingly. 

Q.  To  whom  did  be  say  he  paid  it  t— A.  I  do  not  think  he  told  me  to  whom.  I  do  not 
*e  collect  now. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  to  understand  that  $50  was  all  that  he  paid  T — A.  He  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  that  was  all  that  he  paid ;  I  recollect  that  distinctly,  because  I  know  that  it 
was  stated  afterward  that  he  bad  paid  more  than  that.  Whether  it  was  stated  by  himself 
-or  some  one  else  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  statements  which  he  had  been  making,  and 
which  were  going  around  the  country — whether  there  was  anything  in  them  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
be  would  not  tell  me  what  the  details  were,  but  ho  said  that  he  had  been  "stuffing  tbe 
boys;"  that  he  had  been  "  blowing  around  some,"  and  that  he  was  afraid  what  he  had 
said  had  got  to  Washington. 

Q.  Did  he  not  state  that  the  idea  that  he  bad  been  paying  a  good  deal  of  money  was  not 
true  T— A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  be  gave  me  the  details  ofany  of  the  circumstances.  I  un- 
derstood afterward  what  the  stories  were  which  he  bad  been  telling. 

Q.  Did  he  not  toll  you  that  he  absolutely  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  T — A.  Except 
about  the  matter  of  his  subscription  for  political  purposes.  He  could  not  tell  me  anything 
-else.  That  was  all  he  knew  about  it.  I  learned  afterward  from  certain  parties  in  Milwaukee 
that  he  had  made  other  statements. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  allusion  in  his  statement  to  Mr.  Keyes  having  come  over  to  the  New- 
-ball  House  and  received  money  from  Mr.  Nunemacher  t— A.  No,  sir. 
.  He  did  not  speak  to  you  about  that  1 — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Nor  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it  7 — A.  No,  sir. 
<J.  Tbe  only  collection  that  he  knew  of  was  that  he  had  paid  |50 1— A.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with  the  running  of  politics  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  ?— A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  has  been  the  custom  there  to  make  contributions  among 
officials  on  both  sides  in  the  campaigns  ? — A.  I  know  it  to  be  the  case. 
Mr.  Cate.  I  admit  that  all  the  way  through — that  it  is  customary. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you,  in  substance,  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  thing  against  Mr.  Car- 
penter or  Mr.  Keyes  7 — A.  He  did,  and  he  repeated  it  emphatically  to  me. 

Q.  And  ridiculing  the  idea  of  his  knowing  anything  about  it  t — A.  Yes ;  the  most  prom- 
inent idea  that  he  conveyed  to  me  in  the  conversation  was  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  nice 
trip  to  Washington  at  the  Government  expense,  and  that  he  did  not  know  anything  to  tell 
when  he  got  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  reside  in  the  First  ward  of  Milwaukee  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  vote  in  that  ward  being  bought  with  money  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1874  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  republican  running  for  the  legislature  T — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Or  for  any  democrat  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  or  observa- 
tion of  any  vote  being  bought  for  a  democrat. 

By  Mr.  Caswell: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  ran  the  Commercial  Times,  intimately  ? — A.  Intimately. 

Q.  Who  are  they  t— A.  H.  A.  Chittenden,  W.H.  Bishop,  and  E.  B.  Northrop. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  pushing  this  investiga- 
tion?— A.  I  know  that  they  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  Washington  correspondent t— A.  He  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Cat*,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  eighth  district. 

O.  Did  they  ever  inform  you  that  Keyes  was  sure  to  be  indicted  before  he  got  through 
with  this  thing  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  pointed  "  drive"  made  at  him  by  these  parties,  to 
procure  his  indictment,  before  the  Cincinnati  convention  T — A.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
persons  whom  I  have  mentioned — one  of  the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Times — that  an 
endeavor  had  been  made  to  get  him  indicted  in  Milwaukee,  prior  to  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion ;  that  it  had  been  defeated  by  the  officer  there,  and  that  they  thought  they  should  be 
able  to  get  Mr.  McKenney  indicted  for  not  getting  Mr.  Keyes  indicted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  Rindskopf  nomination,  as  democratic  nominee  for  Congress, 
was  brought  about  in  1874  1— A.  I  know  that  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  democratic  party. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  lived  in  Milwaukee  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  had  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  business  men  and  politicians  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  a  very  large  acquaint- 
ance in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Before  the  fall  of  1874,  Mr.  Samuel  Rindskopf  had  been  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  internal-revenue  law  J — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  date  of  his  prosecution ;  I 
think  he  had  been  prosecuted  before  that 

Q.  8tate  whether,  notwithstanding  that  prosecution,  Mr.  Samuel  Kindskopf  did  not  stand 
well,  and  was  not  regarded  with  great  favor  and  kindness  by  the  general  business  public  of 
Milwaukee. — A.  He  was  a  general  personal  and  business  favorite  in  Milwaukee  among 
most  of  the  business  men  and  citizens. 
Q.  Is  he  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  f — A.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  indeed. 
.  What  is  his  name  in  Milwaukee  among  all  parties? — A.  "  Prince  Sam." 
.  He  has  been  always  a  favorite  of  the  business  men  in  Milwaukee  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  And  was  up  to  and  throughout  that  campaign  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  all  the  prominent  business  men  of  Milwaukee  ? — A.  I  think 
I  have  as  large  an  acquaintance  in  Milwaukee  as  any  citizen  of  that  city. 

Q.  Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  run  of  city  politics  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have 
been  in  office. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  t — A.  I  am  a  republican,  reserving  the  right  to  "  scratch." 

Q.  Yon  have  been  an  open,  out-spoken  friend  of  Mr.  Carpenter  all  the  time  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  city  t — A.  No,  sir ;  hardly  a  leading  man. 
I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  assist  him. 

Q.  It  is  then  known  that  yon  are  a  strong  Carpenter  republican  f — A.  That  is  my  repu- 
tation ;  it  would  do  me  injustice  if  it  was  not. 

Q.  His  enemies  made  a  confidant  of  you,  did  they  not,  and  told  you  all  their  plans  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Q.  Chittenden  and  Northrop  seem  to  have  made  a  confidant  of  you  and  told  you  their 
plans,  and  who  their  Washington  correspondent  was  f — A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Who  did  tell  you  who  their  Washington  correspondent  was  f — A.  I  prefer  not  to 
answer  that  question. 

H.  Mis.  186  20 
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Mr.  C ate.  I  insist  that  70a  shall  answer  it. 
The  witness  was  directed  to  answer  the  question. 

A.  E.  B.  Northrop,  of  the  Commercial  Times,  has  informed  me  that  they  were  con ti Dually 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Cate,  and  that  he  kept  their  paper  posted  upon  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  this  investigation,  and  that  they  were  your  correspondents,  and  prime  movers  in  the 
Mary  Merritt  investigation. 

Mr.  Cate.  We  do  not  want  anything  here  about  the  Mary  Merritt  case. 

The  Witness.  You  forced  the  answer  out  of  me. 

Mr.  Cate.  Confine  yourself  to  this  investigation. 

The  Witness.  It  is  the  general  matter  of  Washington  correspondence  that  I  refer  to. 

Q.  And  they  have  informed  you  of  all  these  things  7 — A.  They  informed  me  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  can  answer  my  question  which  I  put  to  you ;  it  is,  whether  Mr.  Carpent*r*g 
personal  enemies,  knowing  that  you  were  his  personal  friend,  made  a  confidant  of  you  and 
told  you  all  their  plans  7   That  is  the  idea  you  wish  to  convey  T — A.  I  have  not  stated  that 

Mr.  Cate.  That  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  what  you  did  state. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  drawing  inferences.   I  am  stating  facte. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Madison  during  the  senatorial  campaign  T— A.  I  was  there  a  few  days, 
twice.   I  was  at  Madison  both  times,  partly  on  that  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Griffith  f — A.  I  have  known  Mr.  Griffith  since  the 
summer  of  1872. 

Q.  What  have  your  relations  been  to  each  other  7 — A.  Friendly. 

Q.  Have  you  had  intimate  business  relations  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  come  to  you  to  make  a  confidant  of  you  iu  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter 7 — A.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  induced  him  to  come  to  you  in  the  matter  T — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  inducement  was ;  I  presume  that  he  showed  that  dispatch  to  a  great 
many  people ;  be  is  a  kind  of  man  who  is  very  apt  to  show  a  dispatch  of  that  kind  to  any- 
body he  meets. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had  ever  had  a  conversation  with  Eeyes  T— A.  I  do  notrecol- 
-kct  that  that  came  up.    He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  any  connection  of  theirs. 
Q.  Did  he  mention  their  names  T — A.  He  did,  and  so  did  I. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  he  ever  had  had  any  conversation  with  Key  eg  or  not  7— A.  I  can- 
not recollect  now  the  exact  words  of  the  conversation  with  Griffith.  He  is  a  very  garrulous 
man ;  my  impression  is  (though  I  will  not  swear  to  it  positively)  that  he  told  me  he  did  not 
know  Key es  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Griffith  having  been  a  member  of  the  republican  State 
-  convention  at  any  time  7 — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  knew 
Mr.  Keyes  by  sight. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that,  and  still  you  say  that  Griffith  said  he  did  not  know 
Keyes  7— A.  He  said  that  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  What  I  mean  by  that 
is,  where  a  man  draws  near  and  enters  into  conversation  with  another. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  Griffith  was  a  member  of  the  republican  State  convention  7— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years  t — A.  Yes ;  I  have  known  him. 
but  I  cannot  recollect  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  State  conventions  la  Wisconsin  ;  it 
would  be  a  remarkable  thing  if  I  could. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Griffith  say  anything  to  you  about  Mr.  Payne 7— -A.  Yea ;  I  questioned  bio 
r.pa.ticularly  about  Mr.  Payne. 

Q.  But  was  it  about  Mr.  Carpenter? — A.  He  knew  nothing  against  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  question  him  pretty  sharply  on  that  point  also  f— A.  I  questioned  him  more 
-sharply  about  Mr.  Payne  than  about  any  of  the  others. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  him  pretty  closely  in  reference  to  Mr.  Keyes  7 — A.  No,  sir.  I  had 
fceen  informed  by  persons  connected  with  the  Commercial  Times  that  they  had  been  urged  by 

Sirties  in  Milwaukee  to  make  a  particular  drive  at  Mr.  Payne,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if 
riffith  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  Griffith  give  you  information  about  any  of  the  facta  or  circumstances  conceded 
with  any  internal-revenue  frauds  at  that  time  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  names  of  Wlrth  or  Nunemacher  or  Conklin  to  you?— A.  He  may 
have  done  so. 

(j.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  whether  he  did  or  not ;  did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  go- 
ing to  the  New  ball  House  to  see  Mr.  Keyes  7— A.  No ;  I  had  not  heard  of  that  circumstance. 

Q.  He  did  not  mention  it  f — A,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  about  some  telegram  from  Mr.  Keyes  requesting  some  money  T— A. 
air. 

Q.  Was  he  particular  in  bis  relation,  or  did  be  simply  say  in  general  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing against  these  men  7 — A.  He  said  positively  and  repeatedly  that  he  knew  nothing  against 
these  men,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  connection  with  whisky  frauds  or  whisky 

money. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  his  testimony  here  t— A.  After  the  data  of  that  conversation  with  Mr. 
Griffith,  I  saw  in  the  Commercial  Times  what  purported  to  be  Mr.  Griffith's  statement  here. 
I  read  it,  but  I  could  not  recall  the  date. 
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Q.  He  said  to  you  that  he  had  been  "staffing  the  boys;"  what  did  he  mean  by  that  T— 
A.  He  did  not  tell  me. 

Q.  What  did  yon  think  from  his  conversation  that  he  meant  T— A.  I  did  not  ascertain  from 
his  conversation  what  he  meant,  bnt  I  did  from  conversation  with  others. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  your  conversation  with  other  people. 

The  Witness.  He  did  not  make  a  statement  as  to  what  boys  he  had  been  stuffing— as  to 
who  they  were. 

Q.  But  he  conveyed  to  you  the  idea  that  the  statement  he  had  prepared  was  false  ? — A. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  bad  prepared  any  statement. 

O.  You  knew  that  he  had  made  some  statements  f — A.  I  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that 
he  had  made  a  written  or  fixed  or  definite  statement  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Then  the  term  "stuffing  "  meant  talk T— A.  I  supposed  that  it  meant  that  he  had  been 
sitting  around  some  newspaper-offices  or  beer-saloons  and  gnlling  people,  aggrandizing  him- 
self in  his  own  opinion  by  telling  things  that  had  no  foundation  or  truth. 

Q.  But  which  were  calculated  to  mislead  f— A.  Rather  calculated  to  mislead. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jvne  30,  1876. 

Cross-examination  of  E.  W.  Keves. 
By  Mr.  Cats: 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Griffith  ?— Answer.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  him  at  the  State  convention  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  he  testified  ? — A.  No :  I  wish  I  had  been,  because  if  I  had  been 
present  he  would  never  have  committed  perjury  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  wish  it  noted  in  the  record  that  when  Rindskopf,  Wirth,  and  Griffith 
testified,  neither  Mr.  Keyes  uor  myself  were  present,  and  neither  of  us  heard  their  testimony, 
or  knew  what  they  had  testified  to  until  after  they  left. 

Q.  You  never  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Wirth  or  Mr.  Nunemacher  for  funds  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  to  anybody  in  Milwaukee  for  money  7— A.  I  don't  remember  that  I 
ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  intended  for  these  men,  saying  that  you  must  have  money  T 
—A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  to  Wirth,  Nunemacher,  or  Griffiths  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  officers  t— A.  I  think  I  have  possibly,  to  Mr.  Erskine.  I  don't  remem- 
ber any  other  man  to  whom  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  improbable  that  you  ever  have  written  to  anybody  but  this  Mr. 
Erskine  f — A.^ot  nnless  it  was  to  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Cate.  The  party  who  testified  about  it  did  not  testify  to  whom  that  telegram  was 
directed. 

The  Witness.  What  was  the  telegram  f 

Mr.  Cate.  It  was  that  yon  were  to  have  some  money. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  care  who  mentions  it,  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  ever  sending  any  telegram  saying  that  you  wanted  money  T — A.  To  any 
distiller,  I  do. 

Q.  To  any  person  t  — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  sending  a  telegram  to  Milwaukee 
to  any  one. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Griffith  saw  a  telegram  from  you  to  somebody  for  money  T 
—A.  It  was  not  from  me.  I  never  sent  one  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  your  evidence  you  speak  of  Conklin's  faithlessness  as  a  public  servant ;  when  did 
you  become  aware  of  such  faithlessness  f — A.  After  his  arrest. 

Q.  Of  what  did  the  faithlessness  consist  f— A.  Of  course  I  could  not  swear  to  it,  but  I 
got  my  impressions  entirely  from  Dixon  and  McKenney. 

Q.  Then  your  statement  was  wholly  based  on  what  you  have  known]  since  his  arrest  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q  And  upon  nothing  that  you  knew  before  f — A.  No. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  was  a  faithful  public  servant  f — A.  All  that  I  have  learned 
as  to  his  faithlessness  I  have  learned  from  Dixon  and  McKenney  subsequent  to  his  arrest. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  ceased  your  hitherto  friendly  association  with  himf — A.  I  re- 
ferred to  an  interview  I  had  with  Judge  Dixon,  who  told  me  he  thought  oCnklin  was  guilty.  « 

Q.  When  was  that  T— A.  The  first  time  I  saw  Judge  Dixon  after  bis  arrest. 

Q.  Before  or  after  he  went  to  Canada  ? — A.  Before  he  went  to  Canada,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Judge  Dixon  then  thought  he  was  guilty  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Conklin  after  that  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  for  him  to 
pursue ;  did  you  meet  him  at  Mr.  Carpenter's  office  f— A.  I  went  up  to  Chicago  Monday 
evening.  I  think  I  arrived  there  at  hair  past  eight. 
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Q.  What  time  was  it  that  yon  severed  your  connection  with  him  after  learning  that  he 
was  guilty,  as  you  say? — A.  That  was  the  time.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  in  Mil- 
waukee was  this  same  time  that  I  saw  Judge  Dixon. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Judge  Dixon  after  Mr.  Conklin  left,  or  was  it  before  ? — A.  I  could  not 
state  positively. 

Q.  If  it  was  after  he  had  left,  then  there  was  no  occasion  for  your  severing  your  friendly 
relations  with  him.  He  had  already  gone  7 — A.  I  mean  I  did  not  write  to  him.  He  wrote 
to  me,  I  think,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  get  an  interview  with  him  in  Canada ;  was  it  at  your  sugges- 
tion or  at  his  t — A.  I  think  it  was  at  mine. 

Q.  You  did  write  to  him?— A.  I  wrote  to  him  from  Washington.  I  was  advised  that  he 
was  in  a  scheme  or  conspiracy,  or  whatever  yon  may  term  it,  against  me,  and  I  waa  ad- 
vised that  it  might  be  well  enongh  as  I  came  home  from  the  East  to  atop  and  see  him  and 
see  what  he  had  to  say.   I  went  to  him  previously,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  yon  saw  him  in  Canada,  did  you  speak  to  him  about  that  scheme  or  about  that 
subject  f— A.  There  was  not  much  said  between  us.  He  got  aboard  the  train  at  London 
road  an  honr  or  so  with  us.  Before  we  got  to  Detroit,  be  started  out  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  want  to  talk. 

Q .  The  result  was  the  journey  was  unproductive  of  any  results  f — A.  I  think  be  said  to 
me  that  I  was  opposing  his  immunity.  I  told  him  I  had  not  opposed  his  being  granted 
immunity,  or  his  going  back ;  I  didn't  know  that  I  had  any  objection  to  it,  but  I  was  will- 
ing that  the  truth  should  be  told.  I  told  him  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  not  a 
thing  against  me  in  connection  with  whisky  frauds. 

Q.  Yon  referred  in  your  evidence  to  men  in  Milwaukee  who  are  actually  corrupt  and 
willingto  add  perjury  to  their  other  crimes  f — A.  I  referred  to  members  of  the  whisky  ring. 

Q.  Who  are  they  7 — A.  Wirth  and  Griffiths. 

Q.  Who  else  t— A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  inclnde  Mr.  Bindskopf  in  that  or  not ; 
I  think  Wirth  and  Griffiths  have  sworn  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

Q.  Are  they  properly  included  f — A.  I  said,  to  members  of  the  whisky  ring. 

Q.  Who  else  T — A.  I  think  those  are  the  only  ones  I  had  in  my  mind. 

Q.  It  is  considerable  of  a  suspicion  to  talk  of  "  men  in  Milwaukee,"  Ac,  and  then  only 
include  two  men.— A.  I  said  members  of  the  whisky  ring. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  any  others  besides  Wirth  and  Griffiths  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  that  have  given  ont  certain  things.  Mr.  Bindskopf  also  has  repeatedly 
asserted  certain  things  against  me  which  are  not  true — induced  to  do  so  by  some  means  or 
other,  I  don't  know  what. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  there  was  a  company  formed  in  Milwaukee  of  men  who 
are  notoriously  corrupt,  ana  eager  to  add  to  their  other  crimes  the  crime  of  perjury  f— A.  I 
refer  to  those  whisky-ring  members. 

Q.  Can  you  name  anybody  but  Wirth  7— A.  I  cannot  tell  the  names,  but  I  think  it  will 
apply  to  any  of  those  parties  who  have  been  convicted ;  that  most  of  them  would  swear  to 
anything. 

Q .  You  have  simply  reference  to  those  persons  who  have  been  complained  of  for  violation 
of  law,  and  have  been  convicted  f — A.  I  nave  reference  to  the  baser  element  of  the  Milwau- 
kee whisky  ring. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  T— A.  I  think  so.  I  understand  that  Mr.  McKenney  says  so.  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  men  whom  he  received  evidence  from  told  the  truth.  There  are 
others  who  have  falsified  repeatedly,  and  I  would  not  believe  them. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  think  Mr.  Hoag  saw  you  in  relation  to  Conklin  7 — A.  I  think  once 

or  twice. 

Q  What  did  you  say  to  his  statement  that  Conklin  should  stay  in  Canada  until  after  the 
next  presidential  election,  and  that  then  you  would  get  him  back  f — A.  I  say  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  his  telling  me  that 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  you  ever  told  him  that  T— A.  I  would  not  deny  that  in  a  general 
way ;  I  might  have  said  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  about  his  statement  thathe  said,  "Now,  Eeyes,  can  we  rely  upon 
that  f  "—A.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind.  I  don't  think  he  ever  said  that  to  me ; 
I  am  certain  he  did  not. 

Q.  He  was  anxious,  was  he  not,  to  get  your  influence  in  favor  of  Conklin  T— A.  He  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  anxious. 

Q.  He  called  upon  yon  two  or  three  times  about  it  7— A.  He  did  not  call  upon  me ;  we 
happened  to  meet  on  the  train. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  assurance  that  you  would  lend  them  friendly  aid  to  Conklin  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  to  have  it  all  straightened  up  f — A.  I  might  possibly  have  said  that 
„  I  would  do  anything  that  I  reasonably  could  that  was  proper  for  me  to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  friendly  toward  him,  and  feel  as  though  you  would  like  to  assist  him  in 
any  way  T— A.  I  cannot  state  whether  it  was  at  this  time  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  before  yon  heard  the  rumor  that  you  and  Mr.  Carpenter  would  be  inclined  to 
help  him  T— A.  My  general  idea  is  to  help  anybody  in  trouble  as  far  as  I  reasonably  can. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  would  sever  your  friendly  relations  T— A.  I  mean 
that  I  did  not  communicate  with  him. 
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Q.  Still  70a  were  ready  to  help  him,  and  yon  were  prepared  to  say  that  yon  could  get  him 
out  all  right  after  the  next  presidential  election? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  told  him  anything 
of  that  kind.  Whatever  I  said  was  said  in  the  hurry  of  passing  along  in  the  cars,  and  did 
not  impress  me  as  of  any  consequence  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  you  about  it,  it  seems  7 — A.  I  don't  re- 
member of  his  ever  speaking  £0  me  more  than  once. 

By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  you  made  in  your  cross-examination : 
that  you  were  aware,  or  believed,  that  there  was  an  organization— a  whisky  ring  to  some 
extent — and  that  some  money  was  raised  for  political  purposes  in  1873 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  aid  the  republican  or  the  democratic  party  T — A.  The  democratic  party — to  aid  that 
great  reformer,  William  R.  Taylor. 

Q.  When  this  money  was  brought  to  Madison  and  handed  to  you  by  Conklin,  in  the 
senatorial  campaign,  was  there  any  secret  made  of  it,  or  was  it  spoken  of  or  talked  over 
quite  publicly  among  the  friends  f — A.  I  understood  it  was  generally  known.  Conklin 
said  publicly,  as  I  remember,  that  he  would  collect  some  money,  and  I  guess  it  was  gener- 
ally known  that  he  would  do  so.  It  certainly  was  generally  known  that  I  paid  the  bill  at 
the  hotel. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  your  belief  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed  In  Milwaukee 
against  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  persons  do  you  understand  are  in  that  conspiracy  f— A.  C.  S.  Hamilton  was  the 
bead  of  it,  as  I  understand  it ;  A.  F.  Thompson.  A.  Finch,  E.  H.  Brodhead,  J.  B.  Shaw, 
and  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Commercial  Times. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  Are  those  all  t— A.  Those  are  all  I  can  name  as  the  prominent  parties— the  parties 
whom  I  can  remember  now. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  there  was  any  conspiracy  against  you  7 — A.  Because  I  was 
informed  some  time  ago  by  a  party  in  Milwaukee  that  he  was  satisfied  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  there  against  me,  and,  I  think,  against  Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think,  however,  I  have 
rather  been  the  objective  point  in  the  matter,  from  several  sources  of  information  that  I 
have  had. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  those  whom  you  have  named  ;  that  is,  with  whom  do  they 
train — the  republican  or  the  democratic  party  T — A.  With  the  republican  when  it  suits  them, 
and  not  with  the  republican  when  it  does  not  suit  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  Messrs.  Finch,  Brodhead,  and  Thompson  have  trained  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party;  when  have  they  done  so  that  you  know  of T— A.  I  have  heard  that  they 
have  frequently  bolted  the  republican  nominees. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  train  with  the  democratic  party  in  the  senatorial  contest  ?—  A.  Entirely 
so,  and  bolted  your  nomination. 

Q.  And  were  in  consultation  with  the  democrats  and  bolters  to  keep  up  the  conjunction  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  The  word  "  conspiracy  "  is  rather  significant :  what  have  Asahel  Finch  and  Mr.  Brod- 
head done  to  give  you  to  understand  that  they  were  in  the  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter and  yourself  t— A.  It  has  become  thoroughly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  facts  that 
have  been  stated  to  me  by  parties  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Then  you  are  willing  to  say  that  it  is  by  rumors  only  t— A.  By  letters  which  have 
been  written  to  me  by  parties  whom  I  know. 

Mr.  Cate.  I  call  for  those  letters. 

Q.  State  to  me  any  effort  which  anybody  has  told  you  of  which  implicates  these  parties 
in  a  conspiracy  against  you. — A.  Jndge  Dixon  has  tola  me. 

Q.  What  fact  did  he  give  you  T— A.  He  said  that  they  had  interested  themselves  im- 
properly or  unfairly  to  procure  oar  indictment — our  prosecution,  or  to  procure  our  being 
smirched. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  Judge  Dixon's  language,  and  not  yours.  Is  the  language 
just  given  your  own  language  or  Judge  Dixon's  ?— A.  That  is  my  own. 

Q.  What  was  Judge  Dixon's  language  f — A.  He  said  in  terms  he  thought  there  was  a 
conspiracy. 

Q.  Was  that  the  language  he  used:  "I  think  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  you"?— A.  • 
I  think  he  wrote  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  Mr.  Finch  and  Brodhead  and  others  were  in  a  conspiracy  against 
you  f — A.  I  don't  think  he  named  those  parties. 

Q.  Did  he  name  any  of  them  7— A.  I  think  he  named  Hamilton. 

Q.  Did  he  name  anybody  else  ?— A.  I  could  not  say  positively  any  more  than  I  have. 
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Q.  What  evidence  have  yon  that  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  Broadbead  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  yon  or  Mr.  Carpenter  ? — A.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by — I  don't  know 
whom,  bnt  I  think  by  the  Hon.  George  B.  Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  that  he  was  satisfied  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  me. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  that  Mr.  Broadhead  and  Mr.  Finch  were  engaged  in  itf—  A.  It  was 
stated  to  me  that  they  said  I  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  that  T — A.  Mr.  Sanderson. 

Q.  What  other  evidence  have  yon  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
yon  T — A.  I  understood  they  were  hostile  to  me. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  evidence  you  have  that  Mr.  Broadhead  was  in  a  conspiracy  against 
you  T— A.  That  is  all  that  I  think  of  now,  and  my  general  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Q.  This  is  simply  a  sort  of  impression.— A.  It  is  a  very  strong  impression. 

Q.  It  is  rather  indefinite,  is  it  not  T — A.  It  is  quite  well  defined  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  going  to  show  that  Mr.  Broadhead  is  in 
the  conspiracy  against  youf — A.  I  have  heard  of  his  being  in  close  consultation  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  other  revenue -officers  who  are  inimical  to  me.  All  those  things  went  to  make 
np  that  conclusion  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Whenever  you  saw  any  of  those  men  in  consultation  you  were  apt  to  infer  that  tbey 
were  plotting  against  youf— A.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  knew  they  were  plotting  hi  this 
matter. 

Q.  Tell  me  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  which  you  think  fahiy  justifies  you  in  saying 
that 'those  gentlemen — respectable  gentlemen,  as  yon  know  them  to  be  in  Milwaukee- 
formed  anything  that  could  be  termed  a  conspiracy  against  you  and  Mr.  Carpenter— a 
conspiracy  involving  moral  turpitude. — A.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  prominent  gentleman  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  testimony  which  could  be  gotten  under  oath  here  from 
any  reliable  person  upon  that  point  T— A.  I  understood  from  George  B.  Smith  that  they  could 
be  indicted  and  punished  for  conspiracy. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Ton  mean  Finch,  Broadhead,  Hamilton,  and  Thompson  t— A.  Yee,  sir ;  that  is,  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  conspiracy  existed  against  me  among  those  men. 
By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Did  he  say  so  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  said  so,  but  it  was  frequently  talked  over. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  you  can  produce  here  to  be  placed  under  oath  to  show 
that  these  respectable  gentlemen  of  Milwaukee  were  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  yon  T— A. 
I  have  been  here  a  great  deal.    I  give  yon  my  own  conclusion. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  justified  in  giving  thatf — A.  I  think  so. 

[Mr.  Cate  asked  that  the  letter  which  the  witness  states  he  received  be  read.] 

The  Witness.  I  will  read  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  the  conspiracy.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  it  says :  "His  conduct  m  this  Conklin  business,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
I  consider  to  be  very  unjustifiable  and  wrong.  Such  malice  as  some  of  the  parties  con- 
nected with  this  disreputable  business  have  displayed  I  never  before  dreamed  of ;  and  that 
there  has  been  a  conspiracy  of  malice  as  wicked  as  any  connected  with  the  whisky  fraud*,  I 
can  hardly  doubt."  That  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  signed  by  L.  8.  Dixon,  and  daied 
Milwaukee,  June  27,  1876. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  He  is  counsel  for  the  Government  in  these  transactions,  is  he  not  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ex-chief-justice  of  Wisconsin  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  for  fourteen  years  chief- 
justice  of  Wisconsin.   That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  satisfied  that  the  conspiracy 
exists  against  me.  I  had  talked  with  him  before  about  it. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  That  only  refers  to  Mr.  Hamilton  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  And  it  also  refers  to  other  persons  withont  naming  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  always  been  understood,  when  this  matter  of  conspiracy  was  charged  or 
mentioned  between  you  and  Mr.  Smith,  or  between  you  and  Judge  Dixon,  or  others,  that 
it  referred  to  Hamilton,  Broadhead,  Finch,  and  that  little  knot  of  men?— A.  There  is  no 
question  about  it   Their  identity  has  been  established  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  Judge  Dixon  refers  not  only  to  Hamilton,  bnt  to  Finch,  Broadhead,  and 
Thompson  ? — A.  I  think  he  does.  I  think  he  understands  it  perfectly  well,  and  is  familiar 
with  it  all. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  To  save  any  misunderstanding  hereafter,  I  now  apply  to  this  committee 
for  a  subpoena  for  each  of  these  persons,  Luther  8.  Dixon,  J.  C.  McKenney,  Hamilton  Lud- 
ington,  A.  Finch,  and  for  each  member  of  the  grand  jury  who  served  in  the  United  States 
courts,  either  district  or  circuit,  in  January  term,  1376,  in  continuation  of  our  defense.  Our 
proposition  will  thus  be  ahead  of  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and,  if  it  U 
intended  to  subpoena  any  witnesses  for  the  Government,  our  application  will  be  the  first  to 
be  passed  upon.   I  will  hereafter  furnish  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  grand  jury. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1876. 

Sylvester  J.  Conklin  recalled. 

The  Witness.  I  desire  to  make  a  abort  statement  in  relation  to  the  testimony  of  some 
witnesses  here  as  to  myself,  before  these  witnesses  go  away,  as  I  apprehend  that  some  of 
them  may  be  going  to  night  In  relation  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Colemau  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
I  have  this  to  say :  that  I  said  to  them  after  stating  the  circumstances  as  to  the  witness,  Mr. 
Rehm,  in  the  Munn  trial,  that  if  I  were  a  juror  in  each  a  case  I  sbonld  leave  his  testimony 
ont  and  not  consider  it ;  and  the  same  as  to  men  who  expected  immunity  from  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  condition  that  they  were  to  furnish  testimony  to  convict  some  one.  If  I  did 
not  explain,  or  they  did  not  understand,  the  terms  of  my  immunity,  they  may  have  inferred 
that  I  belonged  to  the  latter  of  the  two  classes  to  which  I  bad  referred,  and  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  believed  ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  intend  and  wonld  not  knowingly  have  used 
to  them  any  language  that  I  supposed  would  convey  an  impression  to  their  minds  that  I 
would  not  testify  truthfully.  I  nave  no  doubt,  after  hearing  my  letter  of  immunity  read,  that 
they  are  satisfied  I  did  not  intend  them  to  understand  me  to  say  I  would  not  testify  to  the 
truth.  I  certainly  would  not,  if  I  had  my  senses,  announce  that  I  did  not  intend  to  fulfill 
the  primary  conditions  of  my  immunity. 

Some  witnesses,  speaking  of  the  money  raised  during  the  senatorial  fight  at  Madison, 
have  testified  that  I  said  I  was  going  to  Milwaukee  to  raise  money.  I  did  not  go  to  Mil- 
waukee to  raise  that  money,  and  I  did  not  collect  it.  I  simply  said  what  I  have  stated,  to 
Mr.  Keyes,  and  then  went,  I  think,  to  Mr.  O'Neal  and  Mr.  Nunemacher,  who  were  theu  at 
Madison.  Nunemacher  went  to  Milwaukee  and  returned  with  the  first  money,  and  Mr. 
Wirth  banded  me  the  second  at  Madison.  This  is  my  recollection.  Following  close  on  the 
heels  of  this  transaction  came  the  other  I  have  related,  of  my  going  myself  to  Milwaukee  to 
see  if  I  could  arrange  with  some  one  to  buy  Thompson's  stock  in  the  Sentinel.  I  did  not 
tell  Mr.  Keyes  anything  about  that  trip  previous  to  my  going,  and  I  have  frequently  so 
stated  since.  I  think  the  parties  whose  recollection  seems  to  differ  from  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject, (as  to  my  going  to  Milwaukee,)  who  think  I  went  to  Milwaukee  or  was  going  there  to 
get  money,  have  heard  me  relate  both,  or  at  least  the  last  transaction,  and  now  confound 
the  two.  I  never  had  occasion  heretofore  to  explain  the  difference,  and  persons  have  con- 
founded the  two  transactions,  and  allege  that  I  said  that  Mr.  Keyes  sent  me  to  Milwaukee  to 
buy  Sentinel  stock,  when  he  knew  nothing  about  it  until  I  reported  it  to  him ;  and  I  think 
the  same  is  true  of  those  witnesses  who  think  that  I  stated  to  them  that  Mr.  Keyes  knew 
nothing  about  who  collected  that  money.  I  did  not  know  what  persons  contributed  to  raise 
that  money,  and  have  probably  said  so.  I  only  know  that  I  went  first  to  Mr.  O'Neal,  and 
then  he  and  I  to  Mr.  Nunemacher,  who  was  then  at  Madison,  and  subsequently  the  money 
came  as  I  have  stated.  That  was  all  I  then  knew  about  from  whom  it  was  obtained  in  Mil- 
waukee. I  supposed  that  they  would  go  to  their  associates  to  raise  it.  It  now  appears,  I 
think  for  the  first  time,  from  evidence  given  before  this  committee,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  it  at  least  was  contributed  by  revenue-officers  in  Milwaukee.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the 
conversation  related  by  Mr.  Payne.  I  saw  him  often,  and  we  had  brief  conversations.  I 
presume  I  have  talked  with  him  upon  this  subject,  but  I  apprehend  I  was  talking  with  him 
aa  to  who  furnished  this  money,  and  not  as  to  who  went  after  it,  and  nothing  else  about  it, 
and  said  to  him  that  Mr.  Keyes  knew  nothing  about  it ;  for  indeed  1  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  never  knew  as  much  about  it  as  I  have  learned  from  the  testimony  takeu  Wore  this 
committee. 


Washington*,  D.  C,  June  30, 1376. 

Elisha  W.  Keyes  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Witness.  I  am  a  resident  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  have  resided  there  for  many 
years;  am  now, and  have  been  since  1861,  postmaster  at  that  place.  For  the  last  seven 
years  or  thereabout  have  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  for  Wis- 
consin. In  the  winter  of  1873  and  spring  of  1874  I  became  convinced  that  there  existed 
in  Wisconsin  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  revenue,  and  that  it  was  being  carried 
on  successfully  through  the  aid  and  connivance  of  revenue  officials.  So  thoroughly  satis- 
fied was  I  of  this  fact,  that  I  set  about  proving  it  by  good  and  sufficience  evidence.  On  or 
about  May  19,  1874,  I  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a  communication 
addressed  to  that  official,  wherein  I  charged  the  existence  of  these  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time  I  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioner  affidavits  of  reliable  par- 
ties fully  substantiating  the  charges  made ;  also  accompanying  the  communication  and  affi- 
davits was  a  letter  from  six  members  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in  Congress,  stating  that 
they  had  examined  the  affidavits,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  A.  £.  Burpee,  then  revenue 
agent  for  Wisconsin,  ought  to  be  removed  ;  and  further  stating  to  Commissioner  Douglass 
that  if  he  concurred  in  that  opinion,  thev  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  L-  J. 
Conklin.  In  May  or  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Burpee  wasre  moved  and  Mr.  Conklin  appointed. 
It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  about  one  year  previous  to  this  time  Mr. 
Burpee  was  for  the  first  time  removed  and  Calvin  Cheney,  of  Waiertown,  was  appointed  in 
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his  place.  Mr.  Burpee,  after  strenuous  efforts  on  his  part,  got  himself  re-instated.  In  the 
mean  time  Sam.  Rindskopf,  of  Milwaukee,  who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  whisky 
ring  in  Wisconsin,  was  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  revenue  at  Madison,  in  the 
western  district  of  that  State.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1874  he  was  tried  at  Madi- 
son for  the  offense,  convicted  and  sentenced.  Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  revenue  laws, 
Mr.  Bnrpee  was  appointed  agent  for  Wisconsin,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  down  to  the  time 
of  his  removal,  in  May,  1874.  Many  good  citizens  of  Wisconsin  who  were  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  revenue  laws  were  being  violated  and  our  revenues  defrauded  could  not 
reconcile  this  state  of  things  with  the  theory  that  Mr.  Bnrpee  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  a  very  general  desire  was  manifested  throughout 
the  State  for  his  removal.  Burpee  was  removed  and  many  thought  we  had  a  faithful  and 
efficient  officer  in  his  place.  Rindskopf  had  been  convicted  ana  sentenced,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  bis  offense.  It  was  thought  that  the  warning  would  be  heeded  by  the  violators 
of  the  revenue  laws  ;  that  the  ring  would  be  broken  to  pieces  and  their  guilty  practices  aban- 
doned. Such,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  measure  pub- 
lic suspicion  was  quieted,  but  few,  if  any,  supposed  that  the  enormous  frauds  were  still  be- 
ing perpetrated.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  machinery  had  been  kept  in  operation  and 
was  in  full  blast  when  the  crash  came  in  the  spring  of  1875.  I  speak  from  a  Wisconsin 
stand-point,  and  especially  give  my  own  impressions  and  conclusions.  So  much  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  charges  sought  to  be  made  against  me.  My  position  has  always  been  one  of 
open  and  defiant  hostility  to  those  engaged  or  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  violating  the 
revenue  laws.  I  was  charged  generally  by  the  democratic  press  of  the  State  with  having 
instigated  the  Rindskopf  prosecution.  I  never  turned  the  guilty  practices  of  such  law- 
breakers to  a  political  advantage.  I  never  received  a  cent  of  campaign  fund  from  the  so- 
called  whisky  ring,  or  any  member  of  the  same,  to  my  knowledge,  nor  did  I  ever  for  private 
purposes.  No  distiller  or  rectifier  in  Milwaukee  or  elsewhere  ever  paid  me  a  single  dollar 
for  campaign  or  other  purposes,  and  I  never  made  or  authorized  to  be  made  any  assess- 
ments of  any  name  or  nature  upon  or  collections  from  these  classes  of  persons.  No  revenue 
officer  in  Milwaukee,  except  collector  of  internal  revenue,  ever  paid  to  me  any  sum  what- 
ever for  political  purposes,  (campaign  uses.)  During  the  senatorial  contest  in  Madison  in 
the  winter  of  1875,  I  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  re-election  of  Senator  Matt  H.  Car- 
penter. It  became  necessary  during  the  progress  of  that  contest  for  me,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Senator  Carpenter's  interests,  to  incur  certain  liabilities  for  hotel  bills,  &c ,  for  many 
of  bis  numerous  supporters  who  came  up  to  Madison  to  urge  his  re-election.  Mr.  Carpenter 
and  his  friends  were  guilty  of  the  crime,  if  it  be  one,  of  being  poor.  At  one  time  about  the 
sum  of  $1,500  was  charged  against  me,  for  the  purposes  above  stated  at  the  hotels  of  that 
city.  To  me  the  question  became  a  serious  one  as  to  how  these  bills  were  to  be  paid.  The 
matter  was  considered  by  several  gentlemen  who  were  friends  of  Senator  Carpenter.  At 
this  juncture  S.  J.  Conklin,  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  myself,  and  as  I  believe  of  any  one 
else,  came  forward  and  said  he  would  especially  take  it  upon  himself  to  raise  some  money 
to  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  these  bills.  He  did  raise  some  money  for  that  purpose,  dis- 
bursed part  of  it  faimself,  and  paid  to  me  two  sums  of  money,  equal  in  amount  to  $960,  as 
I  have  it  down  in  my  memorandum  made  at  the  time.  Every  dollar  of  this  money  so  re- 
ceived by  me  was  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  bills  heretofore  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Conklin  never  intimated  to  me,  and  I  never  knewn  or  suspected  that  anv  portion  of  it  came 
from  any  improper  source  whatever,  or  from  any  whisky  ring  or  member  or  the  same.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  either  Wirth  or  Nunuemacker  at  Madison  at  that  time,  and 
should  not  have  known  them  if  I  had.  I  supposed  the  money  was  contributed  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  by  Federal  officials  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  I  never  knew  from  Conklin 
or  any  one  else  who  were  the  contributors  to  this  fund ;  never  saw  any  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Conklin.  during  his  term  of  revenue  service,  never  intimated  to  me,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  he  knew  of  any  violations  of  revenue  laws  in  his  district,  or  that  they  were  being 
violated,  or  that  be  suspected  as  much.  On  the  contrary,  he  repeatedly  and  frequently  assured 
me  that  everything  was  running  straight ;  that  the  distillers  and  others  dare  not  conduct 
their  business  unlawfully,  as  they  knew  full  well  they  could  not  do  it.  I  had  no  knowledge 
or  suspicion  ever  that  the  contrary  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Conklin  says  on  one  occasion  I  used  this  language  to  him,  "  //  you  get  that  appoint- 
ment, tee  can  make  some  money  out  of  it."  I  never  made  use  of  such  an  expression  to  him, 
either  in  language  or  import.  It  is  not  true,  and  it  has  no  foundation  whatever.  No  con- 
versation ever  took  place  between  us  of  a  corrupt  character  in  reference  to  revenue  mat- 
ters. 

Conklin  never  reported  to  me  that  Wirth  and  Nunnemacher  had  "  fixed  "  one  member  of 
the  legislature  for  Carpenter  with  money.  I  never  heard  of  this  transaction  until  I  saw  it 
in  his  statement  Any  such  suggestion  would  have  been  condemned  by  me  at  once.  It  is 
not  true  that  I  advised  Mr.  Conklin  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  He  stated  em- 
phatically that  he  should  not  go  away. 

Mr.  Conklin  produced  letters  of  mine ;  one,  dated  November  20, 1874,  he  swears  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Rindskopf  case.  It  shows  on  its  face  that  such  cannot  be  its  interpretation.  I 
am  positive  it  had  no  reference  to  revenue  matters  whatever. 

Another  letter,  dated  November  18,  1875,  meant  this  and  nothing  more.   The  raid  had 
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been  made;  some  of  the  revenue  officials  had  been  dismissed.  At  the  date  of  the  letter 
Conklin  still  held  his  position  ;  he  had  assisted  in  the  seizures.  He  had  disclaimed  to  me 
all  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  frauds,  and  desired  to  retain  his  official  position. 

As  I  remember,  I  talked  with  McKinney  about  him,  who  probably  replied  to  me,  if  noth- 
ing appears  against  Conklin,  and  he  should  render  the  prosecution  valuable  assistance  in 
the  seizures,  be  might  not  be  removed,  and  that  he  (McKenney)  would  make  no  effort 
against  him. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  dated  November  19,  1875.  From  the  time  of  the  seizures  in 
May  up  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  over  six  months,  no  charges  had  been  made  against 
Conklin,  and  no  testimony  had  been  discovered  against  him ;  his  friends  thereby  being 
confirmed  in  their  first  impression  that  he  was  not  implicated  in  any  participation  in  the 
frauds.  Nevertheless,  he  was  nervous,  and  claimed  to  be  apprehensive,  while  protesting  his 
innocence,  that  some  false  testimony  might  be  manufactured  against  him.  The  only  idea 
and  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  state  that  no  injustice  would  be  done  him.  The  facts  of 
the  matter  will  sustain  this  explanation. 

The  whole  statement  and  testimony  of  Mr.  Conklin  in  reference  to  Mr.  8am.  Rindskopf  a 
case  is  very  remarkable,  indeed.  He  never  had  anything  to  do  with  this  case  in  an  official 
capacity,  from  its  inception  or  during  its  prosecution,  and  whatever  outside  part  he  took  in 
it  was  simply  officious,  intermeddling,  and  wholly  without  authority. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  was  in  favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution.  After  convic- 
tion, my  judgment  concurred  with  many  others,  that  a  severe  term  of  imprisonment  ought 
not  to  be  imposed,  it  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind  under  the  law  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  whole  country.  I  know  such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  bar  at  Madison. 
But  I  never  attempted  in  the  least  degree  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  his  favor  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  prosecuting  attorney  was  not  in  favor  of  the  court  imposing 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  so  stated  to  the  court  at  the  time  sentence  was  pronounced. 

I  never  said  to  Conklin  that  I  would,  in  consideration  of  Rindskopf  s  support  of  Carpenter, 
help  him  get  his  case  continued  or  compromised.  Rindskopf  was  the  regularly  nominated 
democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1874,  and  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  canvass,  and 
Mr.  Lynde  was  substituted  in  his  place,  he  continued,  as  was  generally  understood,  to  give 
his  support  to  the  democratic  ticket,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  aid  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him  for  the  republican  ticket.  All  of  Mr.  Conklin's  theories  and  speculations 
of  and  concerning  Mr.  Rindskopf  and  his  case,  as  made  to  appear  in  his  statement  and  testi- 
mony, so  far  as  they  implicate  or  reflect  unfavorably  on  me,  are  without  any  foundation 
whatever. 

The  published  statement  and  testimony  here  of  D.  H.  Griffith,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  me,  is 
false  in  every  particular.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  at  Madison  or  elsewhere 
about  illicit  distilling ;  never  said  I  would  do  what  I  could  for  him.  I  don't  remember  ever 
meeting  him.  1  do  know  that  I  never  heard  of  such  a  man  till  I  saw  his  statement  It  is 
not  true  that  Herman  Nunnemacher,  Wirth,  or  Griffiths  ever  visited  my  room  at  the  New- 
hall  House,  in  Milwaukee,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  me  money  or  for  any  other  purpose ; 
neither  of  them  was  at  my  room  at  that  hotel  or  at  any  other  place ;  neither  of  them  ever  paid 
me  money  there,  as  stated  by  Griffiths,  or  at  any  other  place.  The  whole  statement  and 
testimony  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  Neither  is  it  true  that  in  December,  1874, 
or  January  or  February,  1875,  or  any  other  time,  I  sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  Herman 
Nunnemacher,  as  stated  by  Griffiths,  or  to  any  other  distiller  or  rectifier,  asking  for  money ; 
and  all  of  Griffith's  testimony  and  statement  with  regard  to  this  pretended  transaction  is  ab- 
solutely false.  In  further  proof  of  this,  I  will  state  that,  June  19,  1876, 1  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  telegraph-office,  Madison,  Wis. :  "Answer  if  you  have  any  record  of  dispatch 
purporting  from  me  to  Herman  Nunnemacher,  Milwaukee,  in  December,  1874,  or  January, 

1875.  E.W.  Keres."    I  received  in  answer  the  following:  "Madison,  Wis.,  June  19, 

1876.  Hon.  E.  W.  Eeyes,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Have  no  record  of  such  dispatch  in  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  or  January,  1675.   Chas.  E.  Boss,  Mang.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co." 

In  addition  to  this  evidence,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  full  showing  has  been  made  to  the 
Government  officials  by  the  telegraph  company  and  office  in  Milwaukee  of  all  dispatches 
bearing  in  the  least  degree  upon  the  revenue  frauds  in  Wisconsin  or  elsewhere,  and  that  a 
report  was  made  under  oath,  with  the  original  dispatches  or  copies  of  the  same.  No  such 
dispatch  as  sworn  to  by  Griffiths  and  others  appeared  in  the  number. 

The  whole  theory  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Conklin's  statement  and  testimony  is  to  tone  down 
the  enormity  of  bis  own  offense,  and  his  utter  faithlessness  as  a  public  servant. 

He  endeavors  to  make  it  appear  that  all  his  efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  political 
results  by,  through,  or  under  me.  In  this  he  manifests  some  shrewdness,  but  the  deception 
is  plain.  The  fabric  which  my  enemies  have  attempted  to  build  up  through  him  will  not 
for  a  moment  stand  before  the  sunlight  of  truth,  and  I  have  no  fears  that  a  single  honest  and 
intelligent  person  anywhere  will  place  any  reliance  upon  his  statements  where  they  in  any 
way  cast  an  unfavorable  reflection  upon  me. 

By  bis  own  admissions  his  evidence  is  purchased,  given  for  a  consideration,  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  between  himself  and  those  claiming  to  represent  the  Government.  By 
this  contract  he  is  forced  to  attack  us  by  false  theories  and  statements,  manufactured  and 
imposed  upon  him  as  the  price  of  his  immunity,  instigated  and  urged  on  by  the  principal 
actor,  C  8.  Hamilton. 
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So  soon  as  I  was  informed  by  Messrs.  McKenney  and  Dixon,  Government  attorneys,  that 
the  evidence  of  his  complicity  m  the  revenue  frauds  was  undoubted,  I  severed  all  communi- 
cation or  association  with  him,  with  the  exception  of  seaing  him  in  Canada  on  my  return 
from  the  East. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Carpenter  and  myself  ascertained  his  true  character  and  dropped  all  inter- 
course with  him,  be  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  us,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
our  personal  enemies.  He  at  once  set  about  the  preparation  of  his  statement,  on  which,  by 
the  representation  of  C.  S.  Hamilton,  as  I  am  informed  and  believed,  he  obtained  immunity. 

I  saw  him  in  Canada  because  I  had  learned  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  procure  im- 
munity for  him  if  he  would  aid  and  assist  the  conspirators  with  false  statements  to  blacken 
my  character. 

I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  a  base  conspiracy  was  already  formed  in  Milwaukee 
having  for  its  grand  object  the  purpose  of  destroying  my  good  name  and  reputation.  The 
parties  engaged  in  this  conspiracy  have  called  to  their  assistance  the  basest  elements  of  the 
Milwaukee  whisky  ring — men  notoriously  corrupt,  men  ready  to  accept  the  position  of  ser- 
vile tools  to  the  conspirators,  and  eager  to  add  to  their  other  offenses  the  infamous  crime  of 
perjury,  actuated  to  this  course  in  order  that  they  may  shorten  their  own  terms  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, which  they  are  fully  aware  is  yawning  to  receive  them. 

This  has  been  made  clear  by  the  investigation,  and  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  as  I 
am  justified  in  terming  it,  are  shown  up  to  the  public  in  their  true  light. 
By  Mr.  Caswell  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hoag  has  testified  something  in  relation  to  your  statement  that  Conklin  had  better 
remain  in  Canada  until  after  the  presidential  election.  What  do  yon  say  about  that  conver- 
sation T — A.  I  think  I  remember  having  met  Mr.  Hoag  once  or  twice  as  I  passed  through 
bis  place  on  my  way  from  Madison  to  Milwaukee.  He  either  got  on  or  off  the  train  there  on 
one  or  more  occasions.  I  understood  him  at  that  time  to  be  Mr.  Conklin's  special  friend,  s 
sort  of  general  agent  of  his  in  his  matters.  Up  to  that  time,  I  think,  I  had  never  met  him, 
and  had  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  him.  I  know  that  he  seemed  anxious  to  talk  with 
me  about  Conklin.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  made  use  of  any  such  expression  as  be 
testified  to— that  Conklin  had  better  remain  in  Canada  until  after  the  presidential  election. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  I  never  made  use  of  the  vulgar  expression  that  he  swore  to  here. 

Q.  Had  you  any  objection  to  Conklin's  return  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  said  to  any  person 
that  I  objected  to  his  return  or  to  his  obtaining  immunity.  I  never  supposed  that  I  had 
anything  to  fear  from  his  return.  I  always  said  to  everybody  with  whom  I  conversed  I 
was  perfectly  willing  Conklin  should  return  and  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  Sub- 
sequently I  was  assured  by  friends  of  mine  that  a  claim  was  being  set  up  to  have  Conklin 
return  and  tell  something  more  than  the  truth,  bnt  even  then  I  did  not  interpose  any  objec- 
tion or  obstruction  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  immunity. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  How  early  did  you  become  satisfied  that  there  were  frauds  committed  on  the  internal 
revenue  in  Wisconsin  T— A.  I  think  in  the  early  part  of  1874— perhaps  in  the  winter  of 

1873. 

Q.  From  whom  did  yon  obtain  that  information  f — A.  I  became  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
during  the  campaign  of  1873  that  there  were  some  strange  proceedings  being  carried  on  by 
tbe  manufacturers  of  whisky  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Q.  You  considered  that  Burpee  had  some  part  in  them  7 — A.  Not  particularly  In  regard  to 
what  I  said  now. 

Q.  In  regard  to  those  early  frauds  which  you  discovered  early  in  1874  f — A.  I  have  ref- 
erence particularly  now  to  a  very  large  amount  of  money  that  was  being  raised  for  political 
purposes  in  the  campaign  of  1873. 

Q.  When  was  Burpee  removed  t— A.  I  think  he  was  finally  removed  in  1874 ;  he  bsd 
been  removed  a  year  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  At  one  time  you  made  some  representation  to  the  Department  against  him,  in  which 
you  set  up  tbe  pretended  frauds  at  the  Middleton  distillery  T — A.  I  did  file  a  communication 
in  which  I  referred  to  those  frauds. 

Q.  What  were  the  charges  which  you  made  against  Burpee  in  that  communication  f — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  them  exactly. 

Q.  Were  they  not  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Middleton  distillery  transactions  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  not  particularly.  It  was  in  relation  to  some  high-wines  that  were  shipped  from  a 
rectifier  in  Madison  to  Rindskopf  s  brothers  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  They  came  from  the  Middleton  distillery  f — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole  charges  against  Burpee  in  that  communication  of  touts 
to  the  Department  were  in  relation  to  the  Middleton  distillery,  claiming  that  he  had  been 
remiss  in  his  duty?— A.  I  can  show  you  what  I  stated. 

Mr.  Cate.  That  is  just  what  I  am  asking  you  about;  why  do  yon  not  show  it T 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  communication  1 

Mr.  Cate.  That  would  be  the  best  evidence. 

Tbe  Wit  re  88.  If  you  call  for  it,  I  will  show  it 

Mr.  Cate.  I  do  call  for  it. 

The  witness  presented  and  read  the  following  communication : 
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*«  Washington,  D.  C,  MaM  19,  1874. 

•«  Commissioner  Internal  Revenue: 

"  Sir  :  It  is  charged  that  Charles  H.  Banker,  rectifier,  &c,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on  or  about 
the  15th  February  last,  shipped  to  Bindskopf  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  a  lot  of  bigh-wines 
gauged  as  whisky ;  that  the  same  was  so  shipped  to  defraud  the  revenue,  and  received  by 
Rindskopf  Brothers  with  full  knowledge,  &c. 

"  That  one  Weisart,  deputy  collector,  discovered  the  barrels  in  the  condition  aforesaid,  and 
called  the  attention  of  Revenue  Agent  Burpee  to  the  same,  at  or  about  that  time.  That  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  said  Burpee  to  have  reported  the  facts  of  this  transaction  specially  and 
immediately  to  your  office,  which  he  did  not  do,  to  the  great  scandal  and  disgrace  of  his 
office,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  service. 

"That  the  facts  subsequently  developed  by  this  transaction  show  the  existence  of  a  great 
conspiracy,  extending  throughout  Wisconsin,  under  the  leadership  of  Rindskopf  Brothers,  to 
defraud  the  revenue ;  and  that  it  has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time, 
through  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  revenue  officers.  Of  this  there  is  abundant 
proof. 

"  It  is  submitted  to  you  in  all  candor  that  the  doings  and  carryings  on  of  these  whisky 
marauders,  in  open  and  shameful  defiance  of  law,  has  only  been  done  by  the  gross  careless- 
ness and  neglect  of  said  Burpee,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  even  if  he  is  not  suspected 
with  complicity  in  the  same ;  as  he  is  charged  by  Rindskopf  with  being  bought  up  and 
owned  by  nim. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  the  general  knowledge  and  belief  throughout 
Wisconsin  that  the  administration  of  the  revenue  law  thus,  by  some  of  your  agents  and 
subordinates,  is  a  disgrace  to  your  Department,  and  in  behalf  of  common  justice  and  a  de- 
frauded revenue,  I  appeal  to  you  to  cause  the  instant  removal  of  A.  £.  Burpee,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  no  reform  in  these  respects  can  be  truly  inaugurated  until  this  is  done. 
"Your  most  obedient, 

"  E.  W.  KEYE8, 
"  Chairman  Republican  State  Central  Committee  for  Wisconsin." 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  Did  it  not  turn  out  afterward  that  Burpee  bad  prior  to  that  communication  reported 
the  same  violation  of  law  which  you  allude  to  there  T — A.  I  state  what  I  know  about  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  bad  or  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cate.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    Answer  my  question. 
The  Witness.  What  question  T 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Burpee  prior  to  that  time  had  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  very  violation  of  law  f — A.  No,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment about  it.  Before  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  went  to  the  revenue  bureau  and  made  special 
examination  myself,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  clerk,  (but  1  do  not  know  now,)  to  see 
whether  he  had  reported  that  circumstance.  I  had  the  particulars  of  that  transaction  from 
McKenney  in  Madison.  Perhaps  I  learned  it  before  I  left  Milwaukee  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  also  been  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Harmon,  the  collector.  I  went  to  the  office  here 
in  Washington  and  examined  the  reports,  and  could  not  find  that  Burpee  had  ever  reported 
it,  and  I  was  informed  that  be  had  not. 

Q.  Then  you  are  able  to  say  that  prior  to  the  day  of  your  letter,  Burpee  had  not  reported 
that  violation  of  law  T — A.  I  cannot  say  that 

O.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  he  has  not  ?— A.  I  have  stated  just  as  I  found  it  I 
understood  since  that  be  had  reported  it 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  report  of  his  made  prior  to  that  time  which  would  include  that  cir- 
cumstance f — A.  I  never  have  seen  a  report  of  his  which  included  that. 

Q.  You  have  examined  his  reports  lor  that  purpose  f — A.  I  examined  his  reports  about 
that  time. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  to  Burpee  at  that  time— friendly  or  otherwise  7— A.  Not  very 

friendly. 

Q.  Had  you  already  agreed  upon  his  successor  at  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  ? — A.  I 
think  that  I  also  placed  on  file  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  that  letter  a  number  of  affidavits 
showing  up  the  state  of  things  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  To  bolster  up  your  statements  ? 

The  Witness.  Is  that  what  you  call  it  1 

Mr.  Cate.  That  would  be  bolstering  it  up  if  the  affidavits  were  in  aid  of  the  statement 

Q.  Had  you  at  that  time  concluded  upon  the  person  who  was  to  succeed  Burpee  f—  A. 
About  that  time  a  paper  was  filed,  signed  by  a  portion  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  person. 

Q.  Of  some  successor  to  Burpee  7 

The  Witness.  I  can  read  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Cate.  Answer  the  question. — A.  Yes,  we  did  recommend  a  person. 
Q.  Whot— A.  Conklin. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Conklin  at  that  time  T— A.  Quite  a  number  of  years. 
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Q.  How  long  prior  to  that  time  had  yon  and  Conklin  under  consideration  the  removal  of 
Burpee  and  the  substitution  of  Conklin  for  him  t — A.  Not  at  any  time.  This  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Conklin  was  made  before  I  ever  heard  of  it  or  before  Conklin  ever  heard  of  it.  His 
name  was  talked  of  before  he  knew  it  himself. 

a.  Then  he  was  not  personally  an  applicant  for  the  office  t— A.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 
.  You  yourself  preferred  him  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  preferred  somebody  else. 
Q.  Why  did  you  recommend  him,  if  you  did  not  prefer  him  ? — A.  Because  I  preferred  a 
man  of  experience. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  conversation  with  Conklin  when  Burpee  was  removed  and  Conk- 
lin appointed  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  How  did  Conklin  become  aware  that  he  was  proposed  for  that  office  T— A  I  presume 
I  informed  him.   I  may  have  written  him  or  I  may  nave  seen  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  did  see  him  several  times  before  he  was  appointed  f— 
A.  Very  possibly  I  did. 

Q.  And  talked  with  him  on  the  subject  ? — A.  Very  possibly. 

Q .  And  was  it  not  one  of  your  main  objects  of  getting  Burpee  out  to  get  Conklin  in  t— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  investigation  of  Burpee's  delinquencies  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  That 
was  not  the  main  object  with  me  or  anybody  else,  to  get  Conklin  in. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  principal  consideration  that  you  were  at  work  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  presented  Mr.  Burpee's*  case  to  the  United  8tates  attorney  for  investi- 
gation?—A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  quite  satisfied  to  let  Burpee  go,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
you  would  make  to  punish  persons  for  violations  of  law  ? — A  I  thought  it  very  extraordi- 
nary indeed  that  Mr.  Burpee,  during  his  twelve  years  of  service,  had  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  distillers  or  manufacturers  of  whisky. 

Q.  If  your  views,  with  reference  to  Burpee,  were  such  as  you  communicated  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau,  seeming  to  indicate  that  you  were  thunderstruck  at  his  official 
conduct,  why  did  you  not  present  his  name  to  somebody  to  have  him  investigated  f  Why 
did  you  become  mollified  so  soon  after  Conklin  was  appointed  if  Burpee  was  such  a  guilty 
man  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  he  was  a  guilty  man.  I  say  that  his  allowing  things  to  go  on 
as  they  were  going  on  was  inconsistent  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  a  great  scandal  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  &c,  but  you  never  did 
present  his  name  for  investigation  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  kuow  that  his  case  was  ever  investigated  by  anybody  ? — A.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  him  by  different  parties,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  investi- 
gated. 

Q.  Did  you  never  talk  to  Conklin  about  how  much  the  office  would  be  worth  to  him  if 
he  got  it  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  aay  to  him  that  if  he  got  that  office  he  could  make  some  money  out  of  it  ?— 
A.  Not  in  that  connection.  He  asked  me  what  his  compensation  was.  I  think  when  he 
was  appointed  it  was  $6  a  day.  Mr.  Burpee  had  been  getting  a  little  more,  and  Mr. 
Conklin  thought  that  he  should  get  the  same  as  Burpee.  That  is  the  only  connection  in 
which  I  ever  had  any  conversation  in  regard  to  his  making  any  money. 

Q.  Did  not  you  and  he  talk  over  what  could  be  done  in  an  office  like  that  f — A  No,  air. 

Q.  What  chances  there  were  for  perquisites  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  extras  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  under  consideration  when  you  were  pressing  him  for  appointment  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  say  that  Burpee  was  making  a  mighty  nice  thing  out  of  the  office?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  distillers  were  paying  him  hush-money  ?—  A.  No,  sir ;  I  may  have  said  that 
I  thought  Burpee  dishonest 

Q.  And  did  you  not  follow  it  right  up  by  saying  that  he  might  as  well  have  this  as  let 
Burpee  have  it  ? — A  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Conklin  about  revenue  matters  of 
an  improper  or  unjust  character. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  was  never  talked  up  as  to  how  much  Conklin  should  make  out  of 
the  office  ? — A  Never,  except  in  connection  with  the  per  diem  which  he  was  legally  to  get 
from  the  Department  for  his  service. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  him,  "  We  want  somebody  in  the  office  that  will  do  more  for  po- 
litical purposes  than  Burpee,  who  puts  all  the  money  in  his  own  pocket  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  you  favored  Conklin  was  that  you  understood 
that  be  was  a  pretty  sharp  manager  in  political  affairs,  and  not  altogether  scrupulous,  per- 
haps, as  to  how  things  were  carried  on  ? — A.  I  considered  Mr.  Conklin  a  pretty  good  work- 
ing politician  and  an  active  man. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  that  into  consideration  in  urging  his  appointment  ?— A.  I  considered 
him,  in  that  respect,  a  better  man  than  Burpee. 

Q.  Did  you  not  wish  a  man  there  who  would  second  your  efforts  in  regard  to  the  legisla 
ture  more  efficiently  than  Burpee  ?— A.  Such  a  man  was  desirable,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  the  further  fact  into  consideration  that  Conklin  would  be  instrumental 
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in  famishing  means,  as  well  as  labor,  to  cany  on  the  campaign  in  Wisconsin  T — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  did.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to.  I  do  not  think  that  I  took  into 
consideration  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Ton  simply  took  into  consideration  his  efficiency  as  a  politician  ?— A.  He  was  an  active 
worker  as  a  republican. 

Q.  Do  yon  swear,  on  your  oath,  that  yon  did  not  say  to  Conklin,  while  yon  were  consid- 
ering the  probability  of  his  appointment,  "  Now,  Conklin,  if  we  get  Burpee  ont  and  yon  in, 
we  will  make  considerable  money  ont  of  this  thing  ?" — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind  to  him  in  that  connection. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  Conklin's  statement  here  on  that  point  f— A  I  have  heard  his  state- 
ment 

Q.  And  yon  flatly  contradict  that  statement  of  Conklin's  f— A.  I  contradict  it 

Q-  Yon  say  that  the  democratic  press  charged  you  with  inciting  the  prosecution  against 
Rindskopf  7 — A.  I  saw  such  a  charge  frequently  in  democratic  papers. 

Q.  The  democrats  complained  that  yon  were  aiding  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  revenue- 
laws  in  Wisconsin  T— A  1  do  not  know  that  they  did,  especially  in  terms. 

Q.  Why  did  they  find  fault  with  you  for  prosecuting  Rindskopf  7  Was  it  because  they 
thought  that  Rindskopf  was  not  guilty  f — A.  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  their  motives.  I 
simply  state  that  there  were  charges  in  the  democratic  papers. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  charged  that  it  was  done  for  political  purposes  by  you  as  a  leading  repub- 
ican  7— A.  I  presume  so. 

By  Mr.  Cate: 

Q.  What  newspapers  found  fault  with  you  for  prosecuting  Rindskopf  T — A  I  remember 
the  Milwaukee  News  and  the  Afternoon  Crescent  and  the  Jefferson  Banner.  Nearly  every 
democratic  paper  in  the  State  charged  that  I  incited  the  prosecution  against  Rindskopf  for 
political  ends. 

O.  When  was  that  prosecution  against  Sam  Rindskopf  commenced  7 — A.  He  was  indicted 
at  the  June  term  of  1874,  at  Madison. 

Q.  What  office  did  Rindskopf  hold  at  that  time  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  held  any 
office. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  hold  any  office  in  Milwaukee? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  On  what  ground  was  it  charged  that  the  prosecution  of  Rindskopf  was  for  political 

Surposes;  what  force  was  there  in  that  charge?— A.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  favorite  with  the 
emocracy.   He  was  a  prominent  reformer. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  he  a  favorite  with  the  democracy  f — A.  He  had  been  very  active 
in  the  election  of  the  reform  ticket  in  Wisconsin. 

Q.  As  anything  more  than  a  private  individual  f — A.  Yes.  He  took  entire  charge  of 
the  campaign,  and  raised  and  disbursed  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  election  of  1873.  That 
is  the  way  it  appeared  to  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  facts  to  be  sot— A  That  is  the  way  it  appeared  to  me.  I  was 
watching  things  pretty  tolerably  close  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Conklin  about  money  matters  at  Madison  prior 
to  his  paying  you  this  $950  in  the  winter  of  1875  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Who  suggested  the  collection  of  this  money,  you  or  Conklin  f — A.  He  did.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  stated  that  tolerably  correct  That  was  the  time  that  he  suggested  to  ma 
that  he  wonld  raise  money  to  get  a  room. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  raised  the  money  7— A.  I  do  nnt  know. 

Q.  Where  did  he  give  von  that  money  7 — A  I  think  that  a  part  of  it  was  given  to  me  in 
the  post-office  and  part  of  it  in  the  Park  Hotel. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  gave  you  a  part  of  it  in  the  Park  Hotel,  did  he  introduce  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  to  you  and  say,  "  These  are  the  men  who  furnished  the  money  f " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Wirth,  at  the  time  the  money  was  paid  to  you,  have  a  conversation  with 
you  in  which  he  told  you  that  they  had  furnished  that  money,  and  that  if  you  wanted  some 
more  they  would  try  and  get  it  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  tell  Wirth  and  Nunemacher  at  that  time  that  when  you  wanted  some 
more  money  you  would  call  upon  them  T — A.  I  am  positive  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took 
place.    I  never  saw  either  of  those  men  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  had  never  been  acquainted  with  Wirth  prior  to  yonr  seeing  him  here  on  the  stand  f 
— A.  I  did  not  see  him  here  on  the  stand. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  the  gentleman  7 — A.  I  should  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  anybody  call  with  Conklin  to  have  any  conversation  with  you  at  that  time  7— A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  suppose  that  Conklin  got  that  money  7— A  I  supposed  that  he  col 
lected  it  from  the  revenue  officials  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  T— A.  Because  I  had  never  known  of  his  collecting  money 
from  anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  his  collecting  money  from  them  previously  t— A  I  do  not 
know  that  he  did. 
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Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  f — A.  Because  the  rich  officials  in  the  State 
generally  made  up  the  funds  which  we  had  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Conklin  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  money  from  officials 
prior  to  that  time  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Burpee  do  that  when  he  was  in  office  T— A.  I  think  he  used  to  collect  money. 
By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q .  Did  Burpee  ever  collect  from  them  at  any  time  that  you  know  of  7 — A.  He  paid  me 
money  while  he  was  in  office.   I  cannot  swear  positively  that  he  ever  collected  any. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  he  pay  money  f — A.  For  political  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it? — A.  No,  sir.  He  got  it  out  of  his  bank  deposit,  I  a  op- 
pose. 

Q.  How  did  you  answer  Mr.  Carpenter's  question  t— A.  I  said  that  Burpee  had  paid  me 
money.   I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  his  own  money  or  not. 

Q.  Ton  cannot  say  whether  he  ever  collected  a  dollar  from  officials  7 — A.  I  cannot ;  possi- 
bly he  may  have  collected  from  some  of  his  deputies,  but  I  will  not  swear  positively. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  in  collecting  money  for  a  campaign  of  that  character  ha 
would  apply  only  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  not  to  the  people  generally  T — A. 
Because  that  class  of  persons  were  the  ones  who  contributed  largely  and  frequently  in 
our  political  campaign.  They  were  public  officials  holding  public  offices,  many  of  them 
pretty  good  paving  offices,  and  they  expected  to  contribute. 

Q.  Did  not  Conklin  say  to  you  that  he  had  got  it  out  of  the  whisky  men  in  Milwaukee  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  where  he  got  the  money,  and  did  he  not  say  that  he  got  it  ont  of 
the  whisky  men  in  Milwaukee  7— A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  O'Neill  and  Nunemacher  were  here  now  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  he  had  consulted  O'Neill  and  Nunemacher 
on  the  subject  of  collecting  money  t — A  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject. 

Q.  There  was  no  consultation  between  you  and  Conklin  as  to  where  the  money  came 
from  7 — A.  No.  I  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  get  it  in  Milwaukee.  It  may  be  that 
he  used  the  expression  "  from  Carpenter's  friends." 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to  Milwaukee  or  not  T — A.  I  suppose  he  did;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  he  not  band  the  package  right  to  you  as  he  received  it  from  somebody  in  the  Park 
Hotel  7— A.  I  think  that  he  took  one  package  out  of  his  pocket  and  said  he  had  not  counted  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  hand  the  other  right  to  you  from  somebody  else  T — A  Not  that  I  know  of. 
I  think  be  said  he  wanted  to  see  me,  and  we  went  into  some  room  where  there  was  nobody 
else  present. 

Q.  He  did  not  pay  you  this  money  in  the  common  assembly  room  of  the  hotel  7 — A.  No. 
I  think  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  me,  and  he  called  me  into  some  room.  I  cannot  say  what 
room  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  in  which  you  use  the  expression  about  the  wolf  howl- 
ing 7— A.  The  20th  of  December,  1874. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  that  that  letter  has  reference  to  7 — A  I  think  it  had  reference  to  some 
political  convention. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  make  Conklin  say  the  other  day  that  it  had  reference  to  some  convention 
which  he  had  proposed  to  bold  t— A.  I  suggested  several  things  to  him. 

Q.  You  say  in  that  letter,  "  The  convention  dodge  is  too  thin."  What  convention  had  you 
reference  to  7 — A.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Conklin  several  theories  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Q.  But  you,  of  course,  understand  what  the  letter  referred  to.  Do  you  recollect  now  what 
it  had  reference  to  7— A.  Not  very  fully  and  positively.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  of  which 
I  am  just  as  positive  as  I  am  that  I  am  sitting  here  looking  yon  in  the  eye,  and  that  is  that 
that  letter  had  no  earthly  connection  whatever  with  revenue  matters.  It  had  connection  with 
some  political  matter  in  Wisconsin  entirely  disconnected  from  revenue  matters. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  something  that  was  proposed  by  Conklin,  and  which  you  re- 
garded as  "  too  thinf  " — A.  It  may  be  that  he  had  suggested  a  convention  of  Carpenter's 
friends  before  the  convening  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  so  T — A.  It  may  be  that. 

Q.  And  you  disapproved  of  it? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  I  disapproved  of  it,  and  wrote 
this  letter.   I  wrote  the  letter  in  great  haste,  as  the  letter  itself  indicates. 
Q.  You  disapproved  of  it  T — A.  I  disapproved  of  the  idea. 

Q.  What  part  of  it  was  it  that  you  were  to  look  after  f  You  say,  "  I  will  attend  to  the 
programme,  and  be  responsible  for  the  result."— A.  I  meant  that  whatever  I  bad  under- 
taken to  do  hi  politics,  or  in  regard  to  certain  matters,  which  I  cannot  very  fully  remember 
now,  I  would  attend  to  and  be  responsible  for  the  result. 

Q.  Then  the  only  solution  you  can  give  us  is  that  Conklin  had  proposed  a  convention 
which  you  disapproved  of,  and  then  you  say,  "  I  will  attend  to  the  programme,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  result."  What  had  that  reference  to  7— A  I  think  it  had  reference  to  Mr. 
Carpenter's  candidacy— his  chances,  &c. 
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Q.  What  part  of  the  programme  was  it  that  yon  were  to  look  after  f — A.  That  I  was  to  do 
all  I  could  for  his  re-election. 

.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  8am.  Rindskopf  s  conviction  t— A.  I  do  not. 
.  Was  it  not  the  13th  of  December  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
.  Have  you  no  means  of  ascertaining  f — A.  I  have  not. 
Mr.  Cate.  I  see  that  it  was  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  that  letter  was  written  on 
the  20th. 
The  Witness.  Very  likely. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  have  a  conversation  with  Conklin  as  to  the  means  of  taking  care  of 
Rindskopf  T— A.  I  do  not  think  I  had. 

Q.  What  did  you  refer  to  in  the  expression,  "  If  the  wolf  howls,  hell  will  be  to  pay  t" — 
A.  It  was  then  rumored  throughout  the  State  that  Washburn  and  others  who  were  oppos- 
ing the  nomination  of  Mr.  Carpenter  would,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  nomination, 
bolt  it  and  endeavor  to  defeat  his  election. 

Q.  But  that  letter  was  evidently  written  on  some  subject  on  which  you  and  Conklin  had 
conversed,  otherwise  you  would  be  more  explicit  in  conveying  your  meaning.  You  would 
not  have  referred  to  three  or  four  subjects  in  the  same  letter  in  that  indefinite  way. — A.  I 
say  in  the  letter  that  things  are  working  well  and  will  come  out  O.  K.,  meaning  thereby  that 
Mr.  Carpenter  will  be  renominated  by  the  caucus  and  will  be  re-elected. 

Q.  Taken  in  that  connection,  what  meaning  are  we  to  ascribe  to  the  expression,  "But  if 
the  wolf  bowls,  hell  will  be  to  pay  T" — A.  It  meant  that  if  the  Washburn  crowd  would  bolt, 
I  did  not  know  exactly  how  the  thing  wonld  come  out,  or  what  would  be  the  result  so  far  as 
the  election  was  concerned. 

Q.  State  whether  you  and  Conklin  had  not  Sam.  Rindskopf  a  conviction  uoder  consid- 
eration, and  had  not  devised  the  means  of  letting  him  offf — A.  No,  sir.  I  may  have  talked 
with  Conklin  about  it.  Conklin  is  a  man  who  talks  a  great  deal,  and  if  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  anybody,  he  will  talk.  If  he  ever  came  near  me  or  within  hearing  of  me,  he  al- 
ways talked ;  and  I  think  it  probably  he  talked  about  the  Rindskopf  case. 

Q.  Did  you  not  agree  to  see  Judge  Hopkins  in  regard  to  itf — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Conklin  talk  about  the  continuance  of  that  case,  and  did  you  agree  with 
Conklin  that  the  understanding  was  that  the  case  was  to  be  continued  ? — A.  I  presume  we 
did  talk  about  the  continuance  of  that  case,  but  I  was  always  opposed  to  its  continuance. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  as  McKenney  had  determined  to  go  on  with  the  case,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  for  him  to  go  to  trial  and  see  afterward  what  was  to  be  done  ? — A.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Did  Conklin  not  come  to  see  you  once  when  you  were  sick  and  insist  on  something  f 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  come  at  one  time,  and  did  not  you  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  the  thing  is  all 
right,  the  fine  will  be  so  and  so,  and  the  imprisonment  will  be  so  and  sof — A.  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  Conklin  was  interesting  himself  in  Rindskopf  s  case. 

Q.  Did  not  Conklin  talk  with  you  on  that  subject  by  your  bedside,  earnestly  requesting 
you  to  interfere  to  protect  Rindskopf  ?— A.  If  I  was  sick  enough  to  be  in  bed,  I  was  sick 
enough  not  to  talk  with  him. 

Q.  Did  be  not  come  to  you  at  one  time,  and  did  you  not  say  to  him  the  fine  will  be  so  and 
so  and  the  imprisonment  so  and  so ;  and  did  he  not  say,  "  Now,  Keyes,  am  I  at  liberty  to 
say  that  to  Rindskopf  or  to  any  of  his  friends  t " — A.  I  notice  that  Conklin  has  stated  that, 
but  I  -have  do  recollection  of  saying  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  ever  holding  any  such  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Hopkins  in  favor  of  Rindskopf  1— A.  I  did  not  especially. 

Q.  Did  you  generally  ? — A.  I  may  have  had  general  talk  with  him  in  the  court-room. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  interceding  for  Rindskopf  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  in  Rindskopfs  favor,  with  the  expectation  that  that  per- 
son would  talk  with  Judge  Hopkins  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  now  that  I  did.  There  were 
six  or  eight  Madison  lawyers  interested  in  the  details  of  Rindskopf,  and  they  were  all 
anxious  that  he  should  not  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  As  I  said,  the  general 
impression  was  that  he  ought  not  to  be  imprisoned,  and  I  thought  so  myself. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  in  which  you  wrote  to  Conklin  that  you  had  seen  Hazle- 
ton  and  McKenney  in  reference  to  his  matters,  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  writing 
that  letter  f — A.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1875, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Conklin  a  letter,  which  he  intro- 
duced in  evidence. 

Q.  In  one  letter  you  say  to  him  that  you  have  seen  Hazleton  and  McKenney,  and  you 
say  that  Conk,  must  be  supported  t— A.  That  was  on  November  19,  1875,  [handing  the  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cate.] 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  letter  ?— A.  I  explain  that  letter  as  I  have  explained  it  in  my 
written  statement.   1  can  explain  it  to  you  again.  That  was  before  Conklin  was  removed. 
Q.  Had  there  been  any  charge  against  Conklin  at  that  time  f — A.  I  think  not 
Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  that  Conklin  was  to  be  removed  except  from  himself  T— A.  I 
thiuknot. 

Q.  He  was  suspicions  that  he  was  to  be  removed !— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  On  what  circumstances  did  he  base  that  suspicion?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  stated 
them  to  me. 

Q.  Only  that  he  had  a  sort  of  vague  idea  that  he  was  in  danger  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  proposed  to  stand  by  him  f— A  He  wanted  me  to,  and  he  wanted  me  to  see 
McKenney  on  the  subject.  The  seizures  had  been  made  at  that  time,  and  Conklin  had  as- 
sisted in  them. 

Q.  What  made  you  advise  Couklin  to  tie  to  McKenney  t— A.  Conklin  claimed  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  he  wanted  me  to  state  so  to  McKenney. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  any  circumstances  that  led  him  to  suppose  he  was  in  danger  t— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  any  other  revenue-officer  apply  to  you  for  that  purpose  f — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  create  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  Conklin  himself  was  a  little  crooked 
when  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  protected  ?— A.  He  wanted  to  retain  his  place.  As  I  said, 
this  was  before  his  removal  ana  after  the  seizures. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  you  to  understand  that  there  was  any  reason  why  he  should  be  re- 
moved f — A.  No,  sir ;  except  the  general  reason  that  might  be  produced  against  every  reve- 
nue official  there. 

By  Mr.  Carpenter  : 
Q.  That  frauds  had  been  discovered  there  T — A  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  C ate  : 

Q.  Did  he  not  suggest  that  some  outside  party  might  make  some  charge  against  him  and 
give  him  trouble  f — A.  I  think  not,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  afterward  and  before  he  was  convicted  T — A  Possibly  he  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — A.  Six  months  later,  when  you  come  to  the  other  letter. 

Q.  This  is  May  18.   In  the  December  before  that  did  he  tell  you  something  T — A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  1 — A.  That  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  some  case  put  up 
against  him  there ;  that  some  of  them  were  squealing,  or  going  to  squeal,  and  that  he  was 
innocent  and  had  always  done  his  duty  faithfully. 

Q.  Then  you  agreed  to  protect  him  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  write  to  him  that  you  had  seen  Hazleton,  and  that  you  had 
said  to  Hazleton  that  "  Conk,  must  be  protected  T" — A.  Conklin  had  written  to  me  or  had 
seen  me,  and  wanted  me  to  see  or  write  to  Hazleton  that  he  was  all  straight  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  tbat  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  seizures,  (I  do  not  know  that  he  stated  these 
identical  things  tome;)  and  the  idea  was  that  he  wanted  everything  scrutinized  closely  and 
carefully  before  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him.  That  was  after  he  was  out  in 
December. 

Q.  Why  did  you  consider  it  your  duty,  if  Conklin  was  out  of  office  at  that  time  and  was 
apprehensive  that  charges  might  be  brought  against  him,  to  see  the  prosecuting  United 
States  attorney  and  to.  say  to  him,  as  you  say  in  your  letter,  that  "  Conk,  must  be  pro- 
tected f  " — A.  I  had  known  Conklin  a  good  while,  and  I  believed  him  to  be  not  implicated 
in  these  frauds. 

Q.  Would  not  an  investigation  show  him  to  be  innocent  T — A.  Six  months  had  elapsed 
after  bis  removal,  and  no  charges  had  been  brought  against  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  term  "  Conk,  must  be  protected  ?  *  It  could  not  mean  re- 
taining him  in  office  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  meant  all  that  the  term  would  imply. 

Q.  But  you  did  conceive  it  necessary  to  see  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  order  that  Conklin 
might  be  protected  f — A.  I  may  have  written  a  little  more  strongly  than  the  circumstances 
justified.  I  had  seen  Hazleton  and  I  had  seen  McKenney.  McKenney  used  to  come  home 
from  Madison  every  Sunday,  and  I  used  to  ask  him  frequently  if  anything  had  appeared 
against  Conklin,  and  what  his  impressions  were — whether  he  thought  Conklin  innocent, 
&c. ;  and  he  used  to  tell  me,  from  time  to  time,  that  nothing  had  appeared  against  Conklin. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  stand  by  him  as  long  as  he  appeared  to  be  innocent 

Q.  Was  not  the  subject-matter  of  Conknn's  guilt,  or  of  his  complicity  in  these  frauds, 
talked  of  between  you  and  McKenney  and  between  you  and  Hazleton,  and  did  you  not  all 
the  time  insist  that  Conklin  must  be  protected  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  subject  of  conversation  1 — A.  Not  in  the  light  in  which  you  put  the 
question. 

Q.  How  did  yon  happen  to  apply  so  frequently  to  McKennev  to  know  if  anything  bad 
appeared  against  Conklin  T — A.  I  used  to  see  him  when  he  came  home  to  spend  Sunday. 

Q.  Was  Conklin  more  particularly  a  friend  of  yours  than  any  of  the  other  revenue  officers  f — 
A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  out  of  friendship  to  him  that  you  made  this  inquiry  from  McKenney  T — A. 
Not  entirely  out  of  friendship  to  him,  but  for  protection  to  myself.  I  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  any  evidence  against  him  or  any  well-grounded  suspicion  against  him  in  the  matter  of 
these  revenue  frauds. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  any  evidence  against  him  would  endanger  you  in  any  way  f— 
A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  Only  because  you  were  on  friendly  terms  with  him  and  were  acting  on  the  principle 
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that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together  ?  "—A.  I  was  in  hopes  it  would  prove  to  be  that  he 
was  innocent. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  letter  of  yours  was  written  a  little  stronger 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  written  T— A.  It  is  possible. 

.  What  would  you  have  substituted  for  the  word  "  protected  T" — A.  I  do  not  know. 
.  You  simply  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  anything  against  Conklin  T — A.  That  is  the  idea. 
Q.  Did  Conklin  frequently  say  or  write  to  yon  to  ask  you  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  or  to 
stand  by  him  after  he  was  out  of  office  7—  A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  put  it  to  me  in  the  light 
of  standing  by  him. 

Q.  In  what  light  did  he  put  it  to  you  t— A.  In  no  other  light  than  that  which  I  have  at- 
tempted  to  explain  in  the  letter :  that  be  was  innocent,  and  that  possibly  there  might  be 
some  case  made  against  him. 

Q.  Did  he  lead  you  to  suppose  that  he  feared  some  prosecution  t— A.  I  think  I  got  that 
impression.  I  used  to  ask  McKenney  whenever  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  mean  in  your  letters  to  Haxleton  or  McKenney  to  suggest  to  them  that  Conk- 
lin was  to  be  shielded  from  prosecution  t— A.  Never,  in  the  least  degree.  I  always  said  to 
them  that  if  there  was  any  evidence  against  Conklin,  I  wanted  to  know  it. 

Q.  If  yon  interceded  for  Conklin  at  all,  it  must  have  been  to  shield  him  from  prosecu- 
tion f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  for  7  What  object  had  you  in  it  t— A.  I  had  no  other  object  than  as 
I  have  stated — for  them  to  examine  the  testimony  carefully  on  which  they  would  base  pro- 
ceedings, to  see  whether  it  bad  really  a  strong  foundation. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  that  would  be  the  result  any  way,  and  that  if  anything  was 
brought  against  him,  the  evidence  would  be  examined  T— A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  and  strong  suspicions  everywhere,  so  that  it  was  almost  unsafe  to  take 
a  glass  of  whisky  there  at  any  time,  lest  the  whisky  might  be  crooked  and  you  might  be 
indicted  for  it. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  it  that  Conklin  was  so  nervous  over  his  situation  T— A.  I  cannot 
locate  his  nervousness  at  any  given  time.   I  referred  to  it  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  C  ate.  I  have  reference  to  your  statement  this  morning,  in  which  you  say  that  Conk 
lin  was  nervous. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  sav  so  in  my  statement  this  morning. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  refer  to  him  as  being  nervous  T — A.  [After  looking  over  the  writ- 
ten statement.]  I  find:  that  I  am  mistaken.  I  find  that  I  did  say  in  my  statement  this 
morning  that  he  was  nervous  and  claimed  to  be  apprehensive  lest  some  false  testimony 
should  be  manufactured  against  him. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  time  that  you  saw  McKenney  and  Hazleton  for  him  T — A.  It 
must  have  been  about  the  time  that  I  wrote  the  letter  for  him  to  Hazleton. 

Q .  And  did  not  his  nervousness  rather  lead  you  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  little  crooked  7 — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  he  is  a  very  nervous  man,  and  easily  excited. 

Q.  Then  your  only  object  in  seeing  McKenney  and  Hazleton  about  him  was  to  insure  a 
fair  investigation  for  Conklin  T — A.  That  is  all. 

-  Q.  Were  you  apprehensive  that  without  your  interference  be  would  not  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was,  but  he  importuned  me  to  write  a 
letter  or  to  do  something  for  him,  and  I  did  it. 

Q.  Was  the  main  object  of  your  writing  that  letter  to  convince  Conklin  that  you  were 
standing  by  him  f — A.  I  always  stand  by  a  friend  until  I  find  him  to  be  unworthy,  and  I 
think  I  am  even  likely  to  stick  to  a  friend  a  little  too  long. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Hazleton  about  it  7— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  saw  him  or  wrote  a  let- 
tor  to  him.   I  was  writing  about  some  other  matters  and  I  mentioned  this. 

Q.  Did  you  underscore  in  your  letter  to  Hazleton  the  word  "  must,"  where  you  said  that 
Conklin  must  be  protected  T — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  your  statement  you  sav  that  Conklin's  testimony  in  reference  to  the  Eindskopf 
case  is  remarkable.  Has  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  7  What  do  you  mean  by  his  testi- 
mony being  remarkable  f— A.  I  mean  what  he  has  stated  so  voluminously  in  the  columns  of 
the  Commercial  Times,  and  also  in  his  testimony  here  in  regard  to  what  was  said  and  done 
in  and  around  Madison,  in  connection  with  the  Rindskopf  case. 

Q.  What  fact  which  he  testified  to  here  do  you  regard  as  remarkable  t— A.  His  general 
testimony,  and  so  much  staff  that  he  has  thrown  in,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he,  as  an  of- 
ficer, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Q.  The  only  fact  that  he  has  testified  to  is  as  to  the  understanding  that  the  case  was  to  be 
continued. — A.  He  has  spoken  a  good  deal  in  his  testimony  about  what  was  said  and  done 
at  Madison. 

Q.  Tell  me  one  fact  which  he  testified  to  in  reference  to  the  Rindskopf  case,  which  you 
say  is  untrue.— A.  Bring  up  the  circumstances  yourself  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  they 
are  true  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  untrue  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  Rindskopf  s  frleuds 
and  some  parties  on  the  other  side  that  the  case  was  to  be  continued  f — A.  That  I  cannot  say. 
Q.  Were  you  aware  of  any  snch  understanding  7 — A.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  that  kind  talked  about  7— A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I 
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know  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  case  aud  against  its  continuance,  and  I  would  not  be  likely  to  hear  as  much  as  other 
people  might  have  heard. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  telegraph  that  the  case  was  to  be 
continued  f — A.  I  heard  a  rumor  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  telegram  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  I  heard  Mr.  McKen- 
ney  state  that  there  was  such  a  telegram. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  saying  to  Conklin  that  Carpenter  had  been  a  damned  fool  or  he 
would  not  put  such  a  telegram  on  record,  and  that  he  must  take  it  off  f — A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect it. 

Q.  Did  yon  telegraph  to  Carpenter  that  he  must  change  that  telegram  I — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  telegraph  to  him  in  regard  to  it  T— A.  I  think  I  telegraphed  to  him,  or  wrote 
to  him,  that  such  a  dispatch  had  come. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  the  subject  of  continuing  that  case  was  talked  of  between 
Rindskopf  b  friends  and  others  at  Madison  T — A.  I  presume  it  was. 

Mr.  Gate.  Conklin  says  that  it  was,  and  that  be  talked  with  you  about  it  and  that  he  talked 
with  others,  and  that  he  took  upon  himself  all  the  blame  of  it.  Is  that  the  remarkable  feet 
which  you  speak  of  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Conklin  did  not  nay  that.  He  said  that  be  told  two  of  the  witnesses  that 
they  need  not  go  to  Madison,  and  he  took  upon  his  shoulders  the  blame  of  their  not  having 
gone. 

By  Mr.  Cate  : 

Q.  What  other  circumstance  is  it  that  you  say  is  remarkable,  and  which  you  wonld  like 
to  contradict  T— A.  I  have  reference  to  the  general  run  of  Conklin's  testimony. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  contradict  Conklin's  statement  in  regard  to  this  circumstance  f 
A.  No ;  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  entirely  correct. 

Q.  You  contradict  it  generally,  but  not  specifically  t — A.  If  you  call  it  to  my  attention 
item  by  item,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  think  of  it,  but  this  is  like  mere  combating  with  thin  air 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  7.  1876. 

Benjamin  H.  Bristow  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  When  were  you  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  f— Answer.  Abont  Jane 
3,  1874. 

Q.  And  you  held  that  position  until  what  date  T— A.  Till  the  20th  June,  1876. 

Q.  It  was  under  your  immediate  supervision,  I  believe,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky 
the  frauds  in  Saint  Louis  was  instituted  f — A.  It  was  under  the  Treasury  Department  that 
investigations  were  carried  on  and  the  cases  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prose- 
cution. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  in  narrative  form  a  history  of  your  connection  with 
those  investigations  and  prosecutions ;  when  yonr  attention  was  first  called  to  the  matter, 
what  steps  you  took  in  the  direction  of  discovering  any  frauds  that  were  existing,  and  any 
subsequent  action  which  was  taken  in  the  premises  T — A.  I  became  satisfied,  pretty  soon 
after  I  came  into  the  Treasury  Department,  that  we  were  not  getting  the  full  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  at  several  important  points  in  the  West,  aud  I  undertook  in  various  ways  to  institute 
inquiries,  through  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  none  of  which  resulted 
satisfactorily.  Although  I  did  receive  further  evidences  of  the  existence  of  combinations  and 
conspiracies  to  defraud  the  Government,  in  which  there  was  'reason  to  believe  that  certain 
officers  of  the  Government  were  participants,  I  still  was  unable  through  the  medium  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Office  to  get  bold  of  a  thread  by  which  we  could  be  enabled  to  follow  it  to 
the  end.  Thereupon,  I  determined  to  use  the  appropriation,  which  was,  I  believe,  entitled 
"Appropriation  to  pnnish  and  prevent  counterfeiting  and  other  crimes  against  the  United 
States,"  which  is  usually  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  I 
placed  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  the  further  investigation  of  the  matter, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  any  officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  Through 
that  means  we  succeeded  in  uncovering  frauds  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  instituting  a  number 
of  prosecutions,  the  result  of  which  is  known  to  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  that  active  means  were  first  taken  to  ferret  out  those  persons 
who  were  guilty  in  connection  with  the  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis  f — A.  The  winter  of 
1874  and  spring  of  1875 ;  I  cannot  state  definitely  the  time. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  action  which  you,  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  took  in  that 
respect,  did  you  have  a  conference  with  the  President,  and  with  the  Attorney-General  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  and  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  to  be  pursued  ? — A.  I  had 
repeated  conferences  with  the  President,  and  also  with  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  get  at,  though,  was  this:  at  the  time  you  first  took 
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steps  actively  to  prosecute  those  who  were  guilty  of  frauds  in  Saint  Louis,  did  you  hare  a 
conversation  and  conference  with  the  President  and  the  Attorney -General  in  reference  to  the 
matter  I — A.  I  cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  the  time  when  I  had  conversations  with  the 
President  and  the  Attorney-General ;  I  had  repeated  conferences  with  both  of  them  on  this 
subject. 

Q.  Did  those  conferences  extend  from  the  time  that  you  first  commenced  active  opera- 
tions there  down  to  the  conclusion  f — A.  They  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
I  could  not  say  what  time.  I  cannot  state  the  time  with  any  accuracy.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  now,  though,  as  I  see  what  the  question  leads  to,  that  the  position  which  I  held  as  a 
constitutional  adviser  of  the  President,  and  which  placed  me  in  confidential  relations  with 
the  Attorney-General,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  regard  all  communications  between  us  as 
of  the  highest  privilege,  and  as  communications  of  which  I  would  not  have  the  right  to  speak, 
even  if  I  desired  to  do  so. 

Q.  Abont  what  time  did  you  have  your  first  consultation  with  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney-General in  reference  to  a  prosecution  of  these  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis  f — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  conferred  with  the  President  from  the  time  I  began  this  investiga- 
tion, as  matters  progressed,  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  conferred  with  the 
Attorney-General  until  the  cases  had  got  into  such  shape  that  they  were  ready  to  be  turned 
over  into  court. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  the  first  party  indicted  in  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  instituted  proceedings  actively  to  discover  and  punish  parties 
guilty  of  frauds  in  Saint  Louis,  who  was  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Stint  Louis  T— 
A.  Mr.  Patrick,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  was  be  retained  in  that  position,  after  the  work  commenced  ? — A.  In  the 
absence  of  the  records  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  anything  like  definiteneas ;  my  impression 
is,  not  very  long. 

Q.  A  few  weeks  f — A.  Certainly  some  weeks ;  it  may  have  been  longer. 
Q.  Who  succeeded  him  in  that  position  t— A.  Mr.  Dyer. 

Q.  Had  yon  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dyer  prior  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  T— A.  I 
had  never  known  him ;  I  had  never  met  him  at  all,  or  corresponded  with  him. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  reputation,  however,  as  an  active,  earnest  man  T— A.  Slightly ;  I 
knew  of  him  as  an  active,  earnest  man. 

Q.  Had  you  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henderson,  formerly  United  States  Senator,  who 
was  afterward  employed  in  the  case  f— A.  I  had  not.  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Henderson  at  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  Mr.  Henderson  employed  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  these  cases 
as  private  counsel  t — A.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  would  say  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  though  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Dyer  was  employed  T — A.  I  cannot  state  the 
time ;  it  was  during  that  year— either  the  spring  or  summer  of  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Henderson  by  reputation  as  an  able  prosecutor  and  a  man  of  ear- 
nestness T — A.  I  knew  more  of  him  as  a  Senator  than  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Was  it  at  your  suggestion  that  Mr.  Dyer  was  named  for  the  position  of  district  attor- 
ney T — A.  He  was  not  originally  named  by  me. 

Q.  Did  you  press  or  favor  bis  appointment  T—  A.  I  can  answer  that  without  violating  the 
question  of  privilege.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Dyer  sufficiently  to  nrge  his  appointment  until 
I  had  been  advised  by  others— colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and  others— as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
office. 

Q,  When  you  obtained  that  information  from  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  others,  you 
were  in  favor  of  his  being  nominated  T — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  consulted  about  it.  It 
was  not  in  my  Department,  and  it  is  not  customary  for  the  Presideut  to  consult  officers  on 
matters  outside  of  their  own  Department 

Q.  Did  you  take  occasion  to  recommend  his  appointment  T — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
that  I  did.   I  did  not  know  Mr.  Dyer  sufficiently. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  reference  to  Mr.  Henderson's  appointment  T — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
Mr.  Henderson  was  employed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  made 
directly  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  Solicitor  went  out  there  to  look  after  these  frauds,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  employed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Solicitor 
made  to  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Glover  having  first  declined. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  some  written  instructions  which  were  issued  to  the  district  attorney 
at  Saint  Louis  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  these  cases,  Sec— A.  By  whom  7 

Q.  By  your  Department,  or  by  yourself  and  the  Attorney-General.— A.  The  following  tel- 
egram was  sent  by  me  at  its  date.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  was 
in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  him  intimating  that  the  parties  wanted  to  make  a  certain  com- 
promise. I  submitted  this  telegram  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ernal  Revenue,  and  sent  it  to  the  Solicitor,  who  was  at  Saint  Louis,  under  my  directions,  for 
he  purpoco  of  looking  after  the  prosecutions.   The  following  is  the  telegram: 
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"Treasury  Department. 

"  October  12,  1875. 

"Bluford  WlLSON, 

"  Care  United  Stall  8  District  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 
*'  It  is  not  very  easy  at  this  distance  to  say  what,  if  anything,  should  be  conceded  by  the 
Government  in  particular  cases  in  order  to  reap  greater  benefits  in  others.  The  district  at- 
torney and  associates  being  on  the  ground,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  are  better  quali- 
fied to  decide  such  questions.  I  would  say  generally,  however,  that  unless  important  ends 
are  to  be  gained  in  other  cases,  I  would  make  no  terms  with  any  indicted  party.  The 
question  in  hand  does  not  relate  alone  to  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  particular 
cases,  but  affects  the  integrity  of  the  revenue,  and  complete  success  in  these  prosecutions 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Government  hereafter.  Therefore,  I  would  say  to  the  parties 
who  offer  to  surrender  and  ask  terms  that  they  should  plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  or  to  such 
of  them  as  they  admit  to  be  true,  make  their  statements  to  the  court,  throw  themselves  on 
its  clemency,  and  submit  to  such  punishment  as  the  court  may  pronounce.  I  would  make 
no  agreement  in  advance  for  suspension  of  judgment ;  nor  would  I  ask  the  court,  after  plea 
of  guilty,  to  suspend  sentence  in  any  case,  unless  upon  hearing  the  statement  of  the  party 
in  open  court  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  use  him  as  a  witness  against  a  greater  offender. 
The  conviction  and  punishment  of  corrupt  and  guilty  officials  are  of  the  first  importance, 
and  all  proper  means  to  this  end  should  be  used.  The  Attorney-General  and  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  concur  in  this  view. 

"  B.  H.  BRI8TOW, 

"Seaetmrm." 


Q.  From  the  time  the  first  indictment  was  found  in  Saint  Louis  against  any  of  those  par 
ties  guilty  of  fraud,  you  were,  I  believe,  in  constant  communication  with  Colonel  Dyer  and 
the  private  counsel  who  were  employed  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  communication  with 
the  special  counsel,  and  my  direct  communication  with  Mr.  Dyer  was  rare  and  exceptiona. 
My  duties  were  so  multifarious  and  I  had  so  many  other  things  to  engage  my  attention  that 
I  trusted  the  correspondence  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Solicitor. 

Q.  Were  not  you  kept  informed  by  Colonel  Dyer  and  his  associates,  or  any  of  them,  of 
every  step  of  progress  which  they  made  in  the  investigations  and  trials  T — A.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  of  every  important  step,  either  by  direct  communication  or  through  the  Solicitor. 

Q.  Were  not  you  very  much  interested  in  making  a  complete  success  tof  the  work  which 
you  had  undertaken  T — A.  I  thought  it  was  very  important  to  do  so,  ana  I  did  all  I  could  to 
make  it  so. 

Q.  And  to  that  end,  did  you  not  keep  yourself  as  fully  informed  as  possible  of  everything 
that  progressed  in  connection  with  the  trial  ? — A.  I  certainly  did,  recognising,  however,  all 
tiie  time  the  fact  that  when  the  cases  were  in  court  they  were  more  directly  under  the 
charge  of  another  department  than  my  own.  The  statutes  on  the  subject  leave  the  matter 
as  to  who  is  entitled  to  control  such  prosecutions  in  some  confusion. 

Q.  When  you  first  entered  upon  this  work  did  you  find  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
President  in  full  accord  with  you  in  your  effort  to  discover  and  prosecute  the  parties  impli- 
cated in  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  frauds  T — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  probably 
involving  the  necessity  of  making  a  statement  as  to  what  occurred  between  the  President 
and  myself,  or  between  the  Attorney-General  and  myself,  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  privilege,  of  which  I  have  no  right  to  speak  at  all.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  intimating  by  this  answer  that  either  the  President  or  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral did  or  did  not  sympathize  with  aud  sustain  my  action  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  matters  to  which  the  question  relates. 


Washington,  D.  C,  J«/j  ?,  187C. 

Benjamin  H.  Bristow  recalled. 
By  M.  Cochrane : 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  in  connection  with  your  refusal  to  answer  the 

anestion  proposed  to  you  yesterday? — A.  I  can  only  say  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said, 
tat  the  question,  as  I  understand  it,  relates  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney-General, which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  me  from  acts  or  declarations  on  their 
part ;  and  an  expression  of  opinion  by  me  that  they  did  or  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
course  pursued  by  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  necessarily  be  founded  on  what  I 
had  learned  in  such  communication  with  them  as  I  regard  as  confidential. 

Q.  State  whether  all  of  the  conversations  which  you  had  with  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney-General were  during  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  say 
they  were  ;  I  would  say  they  were  not. 
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Q.  Did  yon  frequently  have  occasion  to  converse  with  them  in  reference  to  these  Saint 
Louis  whisky  frauds,  outside  of  the  Cabinet  meetings  f — A  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  interviews  which  yon  had  solicited  at  all  times  by  yourself,  or  were  they  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  President  and  the  Attorney-General  f — A.  I  could  not  say  that  the  in- 
terviews were  always  solicited  by  myself ;  my  impression  is  that  the  matter  was  sometimes 
introduced  by  other  parties. 

Q.  In  your  refusal,  then,  to  answer  the  question,  do  I  understand  you  to  take  the  ground 
that  you  claim  that  all  communications  which  you  may  have  had  with  the  President  or  At- 
torney-General, or  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  whether  those  communications  were  made 
in  the  Cabinet  meetings  or  out  of  the  Cabinet  meetings,  and  whether  the  interviews  were 
solicited  by  you  or  wore  volunteered  by  your  brother  officers,  are  privileged  t— A.  Confin- 
ing the  question  to  official  intercourse,  I  do  claim  the  privilege  to  extend  to  all  conversations, 
whether  they  are  conversations  that  occurred  in  Cabinet  meetings,  or  at  interviews  with  the 
President  or  Attorney-General,  brought  about  either  by  themselves  or  by  myself. 

Q.  Then  any  interview  which  you  may  have  bad  on  the  subject  during  the  time  that  you 
were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  yon  would  designate  as  an  official  communication  ? — A.  I 
shonld  say  so. 

Q.  At  any  of  these  interviews,  were  the  statements  which  were  made  made  under  the 
pledge  of  secrecy  T — A.  There  was  no  special  injunction  of  secrecy,  but  I  regard  every- 
thing which  transpires  between  the  President  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  their  offi- 
cial intercourse,  as  privileged  communications. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  And  as  confidential  f— A.  I  shonld  say,  as  confidential  and  privileged  communica- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  That,  then,  is  your  view  of  the  matter.  There  was  no  arrangement,  however,  be- 
tween you  that  such  should  be  the  case  1 — A.  I  am  simply  expressing  my  own  view. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  arrangement,  was  there,  that  such  should  be  the  case  T— A.  There 
was  none  at  the  time  in  any  conversation  or  interview  that  occurred  between  us,  though  I 
perhaps  ought  to  add  that  my  view  on  that  subject  is  well  known  to  the  President  and  my 
late  colleagues. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  understanding  between  you  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
since  the  occurrence  of  these  interviews,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  be  secret  I— A. 
There  has  been  no  understanding  to  that  effect  so  far  as  I  know,  I  repeat  my  answer  to 
the  preceding  question — that  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject  are  well  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  late  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion,  since  these  interviews,  upon  the  part  of  the  President 
to  yon,  that  yon  should  keep  secret  any  communications  that  he  might  have  made  to  yon  in 
this  connection  T — A.  I  ought  to  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  no  suggestion  which  the  Presi- 
dent might  have  made  to  me  would  change  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Q.  True:  but  was  there  such  a  suggestion  7 — A.  Is  not  that  asking  the  very  same  question 
that  you  did  at  first  t 

Q.  The  question  is,  now,  was  there  such  a  suggestion  since  the  interview  occurred  f — 
A.  I  can  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  my  course  upon  this  matter  is  taken  upon  my  own 
suggestion,  and  I  am  acting  upon  my  own  judgment  of  propriety  and  right,  and  not  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  since  these  interviews  occurred,  there  was  any  suggestion  by  the 
President  to  you  that  you  should  keep  secret  any  conversations  or  any  matters  which 
occurred  between  yourself  and  him  in  relation  to  these  cases  f — A.  Well,  the  President  has 
certainly  volunteered  no  suggestion  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  have  advised  him  of  my  views, 
or  at  least  I  did  so  before  leaving  the  Cabinet.  I  advised  him  of  my  view  of  the  matter; 
and  while  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  what  his  view  was,  I  may  add  that  no  view  enter- 
tained by  him  would  have  influenced  my  own  action  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Did  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  since  the  interviews  which  you 
had  with  him  in  relation  to  the  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis,  request  you  to  keep  said  in- 
terviews secret  f — A.  I  can  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  while  I  do  not  feel  &\  liberty  to  tes- 
tify to  anything  the  President  has  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  our  official  intercourse,  I  do 
feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  he  did  not  make  any  such  request  as  that  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  the  President  in  reference  to  keeping  these  inter- 
views secret;  and,  if  so,  when  f — A.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  the  President  in 
reference  to  keeping  secret  any  interview  that  had  occurred  between  us ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  advised  the  President  and  my  late  col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet,  that  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
firms to  any  conversation  that  occurred  between  us  in  the  course  of  the  conduct  of  official 
business. 

When  did  you  have  your  last  interview  with  the  President  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
which  you  have  just  spoken — at  what  date  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  since  about  the  month  of  May,  I  think— somewhere  in  the  mouth  of  May. 
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.  Q.  Have  yon  bad  any  communication  with  the  President  on  the  subject  otherwise  than 
verbally  since  that  time  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  on  the  subject  since  that  time  through  any 
one  else  than  himself? — A.  I  have  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  To  bring  the  issue  directly  and  prominently  to  the  eye,  I  will  read  to  you  from  the 
resolution  under  which  this  committee  is  acting.  The  resolution  is :  "  That  a  special  commit- 
tee of  seven  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any  officer  or  official  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  or  concerned 
therewith,  has  in  any  way  advised  or  counseled  with,  or  directly  or  indirectly,  verbally  or  in 


them,  in  the  prosecutions  recently  tried  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  any  of  the  plans, 
facts,  papers,  or  other  evidence  on  which  the  Government  relied,  or  it  was  believed  it  would 
rely,  in  conducting  said  prosecutions."  Now,  what  I  wish  to  ask  is  this:  whether  you 
know  any  fact,  whether  your  information  be  derived  by  virtue  of  your  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  otherwise,  tending  to  show  that  either  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  did  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  the  lan- 
guage I  have  read  to  you  ? — A.  In  answer  to  this  question,  referring  to  the  language  of  the 
resolution,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  when  a  certain  telegram  sent  from  this  city  to  Joyce 
or  McDonald,  I  forget  which,  at  Saint  Louis,  was  discovered  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
General  Babcock,  I  myself  communicated  that  fact  to  General  Babcock,  that  being  the 
first  particle  of  evidence  that  fell  into  my  hands  implicating  him  in  any  way  with  Saint 
Louis  matters.  I  deemed  it  due  to  him  that  he  should  know  the  fact  that  this  telegram 
had  been  discovered  and  was  ascertained  to  be  in  his  handwriting.  I  refer  to  the  telegram 
signed  "  Sylph."  I  could  not  truthfully  answer  this  question  without  stating  that.  I  also 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Avery,  who  was  then  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, copies  of  the  telegrams  sent  me  by  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Louis,  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  by  Avery  to  Joyce  and  McDonald,  or  to  one  of  them ;  and  I  called  on 
Mr.  Avery  for  an  explanation  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  suspicious  correspondence  between 
him  and  those  officers  at  Saint  Louis.  Further  than  this  I  communicated  no  part  of  the 
evidence  to  any  of  the  parties  accused,  so  far  as  I  now  recollect,  nor  have  I  knowledge- 
that  such  communications  were  made  by  others. 

Q.  Is  there  within  yourknowledgo  any  fact  inducing  you  to  believe  that  such  a  commu- 
nication was  made  by  others  to  any  of  the  defendants  iu  those  Saint  Louis  whisky  trials — I 
mean  a  communication  of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  plans  of  the  prosecution  with  regard  to 
them  T — A.  I  must  say  that  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be  too  general  to  admit  of  a  speci- 
fic answer.  I  do  not  suppose  the  committee  would  desire  me  to  testify  to  my  belief,  or  to 
suspicions  that  might  have  taken  possession  of  my  own  mind.  If  the  chairman  will  make 
his  question  specific  as  to  persons,  or  as  to  facts,  I  will  consider  whether  I  can  answer  it 
without  doing  violence  to  what  seem  to  me  considerations  of  propriety  and  right. 

Q.  Without  assuming,  then,  that  at  this  time  you  had  or  had  not  a  suspicion  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  any  member  of  his  Cabinet  did  communicate  to  any  of  the 
defendants  in  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  trials,  before  the  trials  commenced,  any  of  the  plana 
of  the  prosecution,  or  the  evidence  that  would  be  likely  to  be  introduced  against  them, 
state  whether  you  know  any  fact  that  would  induce  such  a  suspicion  or  belief  as  against 
the  President  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  except  yourself. — A.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  communication.  I  mean  by  that,  that  there  is  no  fact 
within  my  knowledge  which  would  prove  that  such  a  communication  was  made. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  if  you  knew  of  facts  that  would  prove  that  such  a  communication  bad 
been  made.  My  question  was,  whether  you  knew  of  facts  that  would  induce  the  belief 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  otber  members  of  the  Cabinet  than  yourself,  had 
communicated  to  either  of  the  defendants  in  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  trials,  any  of  the  plans 
of  the  prosecution,  or  any  of  the  evidence  that  was  likely  to  be  adduced  against  such  de- 
fendants, and  if  you  know  of  any  such  facts,  however  they  may  have  been  derived,  please 
state  them.— A.  Nobody  ever  told  me  that  they  had  made  such  a  communication,  and  none 
such  was  ever  made  in  my  presence.  How  else  I  could  know  it  I  cannot  understand.  I 
ought  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  I  have  some  recollection  that  in  the  course  of  th<*  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  against  General  Babcock  at  Saint  Louis,  certain  otber  dispatches 
alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  or  to  blm  were  shown  him  by  the  Attorney-General,  but 
which  particular  dispatches  those  were,  I  do  not  remember. 

By  Mr.  Flaisted  : 

Q.  Was  li  st  in  your  presence  1—A.  Yes ;  in  my  ]  resence.  He  showed  him  ceitain  dis- 
patches, but  •which  they  were,  I  do  not  recollect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  will  read  then  further  from  this  resolution :  "Said  committee  shall  ascertain  wLether 
any  attempt  was  at  tny  time  made  by  any  officer  or  official  of  the  Government,  other  than 
the  district  attorney  aud  his  assistants,  to  interfere  wi>h,  adv'se  concerning,  or  in  any  we? 
ontiol  the  conduct  of  said  prosecutions  or  any  of  them."    Of  course  I  exclude  from  the  ques- 
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tion  I  am  now  going  to  ask  yon,  your  own  supervision  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney-General  to  his  subordinates,  such  as  the  district  attorney.  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  any  other  officer  of  the  Government,  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  a 
Cabinet  officer,  or  other  officials,  attempted  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  those  trials  at  Saint 
Louis,  with  a  view  of  favoring  any  defendant.   I  ask  you  whether,  from  any  conversation 

C:  may  have  had  with  the  President,  or  any  Cabinet  officer,  you  inferred  that  there  had 
d,  or  would  be,  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  of  those  trials  by  the  President,  or  any 
other  officer,  in  favor  of  either  of  the  accused  ? — A.  This  question  requires  me  to  state  a  con- 
clusion formed  in  my  own  mind  from  conversations  held  with  the  President  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  any  conversation  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  President  or  the  Attorney-General  and  myself,  it  would  be  obviously  improper,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  to  state  a  conclusion  based  upon  such  a  conversation. 

Q.  You  misapprehend  the  question.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  conclusion,  whatever  that 
conclusion  may  be,  but  I  am  simply  asking  for  the  facts  upon  which  your  conclusion  may 
be  predicated ;  that  is,  conversations  you  may  have  bad  with  the  President  or  with  members 
of  the  Cabinet  7— A.  That  brings  the  question  right  squarely  before  us.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  repeat  any  con* 
versation  between  the  President  ot  the  United  States  and  myself,  or  between  the  Attorney- 
General  and  myself,  or  any  conversation  which  I  might  have  heard  between  the  President 
and  the  Attorney-General  by  reason  of  my  position  in  the  Cabinet,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  business,  for  the  same  reasons  which  I  have  heretofore  given.  It  is  but 
proper  that  I  should  add  again  that  I  do  not  wish,  by  this  refusal,  to  be  understood  as  im- 
plying that  such  conversations  did  or  did  not  occur. 

Q.  Now,  has  the  United  States  Government  any  prosecution,  or  any  other  public  matter 
on  band  at  present,  or  in  prospect,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  at 
all  injured  by  your  repeating  these  conversations,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  which  you 
had  with  the  President  and  Cabinet  officers  in  regard  to  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  trials  T — A. 
I  cannot  speak  positively  with  reference  to  the  pendency  of  prosecutions  at  this  time  at  Saint 
Louis,  though  I  think  there  are  some  untried  cases  there  in  the  bands  of  the  district  attor- 
ney.   My  refusal  to  testify  to  alleged  conversations  is  not  based  upon  this  ground. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  not  based  upon  the  ground  of  the  pendency  of  any  suits  ? — A.  It  is  not 
based  upon  the  pendency  of  any  prosecution ;  I  think  that  answers  the  whole  question. 

By  the  CHAIRMAN : 

Q.  Will  the  public  interests  of  the  United  States  be  jeopardized  in  any  manner  by  your 
stating  those  conversations  f — A.  I  think  the  highest  interests  of  the  Government  would  be 
jeopardized  by  having  the  principle  established  that  a  Cabinet  officer,  whom  I  regard  as  a 
constitutional  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  President,  might  be  called  on  to  state  what 
occurred  in  the  course  of  their  confidential  relations. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  abstract  principle  you  have  stated,  my  question  is  whether  there  is  any 
matter  in  which  the  United  States  has  an  important  interest,  and  in  which  it  would  suffer  a 
damage  if  you  should  tell  this  thing  7 — A.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  matter  of 
speculation  which  I  hardly  know  how  to  calculate.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  a  violation  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  principle. 

Q.  Have  not  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  present  Administration  been  repeatedly 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  opinions  of  the  different  members  of  the  Cabinet  given 
to  the  public  through  the  Associated  Press  7— A.  I  can  only  say  that  they  never  have  been 
by  myself.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  newspaper  reports  of  what  purported  to  be  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cabinet  and  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Those  reports  were  gen- 
erally erroneous ;  more  have  been  erroneous  than  correct ;  and  I  suppose,  therefore,  they 
were  mere  matters  of  guess-work. 

Q.  Have  you  heretofore,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  expressed  the  opinion  to  the  district  attor- 
ney at  Saint  Louis,  and  to  his  assistants,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  prosecution  against  any  of  the  ac- 
cused, or  to  the  effect  that  the  President,  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  desired  or  favored 
the  acquittal  of  any  of  the  accused,  irrespective  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  7 — A.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  have  written  no  such  letter,  either  to  the  district  attorney  or  to  either  of  bis 
assistants.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  the  President  desired  the  acquittal  of  General  Babcock 
was  well  known  to  the  public,  and  I  violate  no  confidence  when  I  allude  to  the  deposition 
which  the  President  gave  in  the  case,  in  which  he  expressed  his  confidence  in  General  Bab- 
cock, and  from  which  it  was  apparent  that  he  desired  his  acquittal. 

By  Mr.  Plaistbd  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  President  desired  his  acquittal,  whether  innocent  or  guilty  T — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  matter  was  ever  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  the  district  attorney  or  any  of  his  assistants  and  myself  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  desired  the  acquittal  of  Gen- 
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eral  Babcock,  except  the  deposition  which  he  gave  in  the  case  f — A.  If  by  this  question  the 
chairman  desires  to  bring  out  conversations  between  the  President  and  myself  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  the  results  of  any  snch  conversation,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Did  the  conversations  to  which,  you  allude,  and  of  which  you  decline  to  apeak,  occur - 
at  Cabinet  meetings  or  on  other  occasions  t— A.  I  would  answer  that  generally  and  speci- 
fically, too.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  of  any  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  official  business,  whether  it  occurred  in  the  Cabinet  meetings  or  at  any  other 
time. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  no  expressed  injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  the  counsels 
of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  officers ;  please  to  state  whether  it  was  not  always  under- 
stood that  such  conversations  were  confidential. — A.  I  have  always  so  understood  it.  and 
have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  different  course  pursued  by  one  other  Cabinet  officer 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  the  conversations  between  you  and  the  President  on  this  subject  T— A. 
I  decline  to  do  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Julg  10,  1876. 

Homer  T.  Yaryan  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr. Cochrane: 

Question.  In  what  business  were  you  last  engaged  T — Answer.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  internal-revenue  service.  I  was  chief  of  revenue-agents. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  occupy  that  position  t— A.  I  was  designated  as  chief  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1875. 

Q.  Had  yon  been  in  the  employ  of  that  department  prior  to  that  time  T — A.  I  have  been 
revenue  agent  for  three  or  four  years ;  I  have  been  in  the  service  altogether  since  November, 

1870. 

Q.  Is  that  revenue  service  under  the  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  7 — A. 
Yes  ;  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  been  particularly  under  the  charge  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  but  he  is  under  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Then  the  Secretary  is  the  head  7— A.  He  is  the  head. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  that  position  T — A  I  resigned  on  the  30th  of  June,  1876. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  resignation  f — A.  A  request  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Acting  Secretary. 

Q.  What  was  that  request  T — A.  I  saw  the  note  and  read  it,  and  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect it  read,  "  Mr.  Conant :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Yar- 
yan will  be  expected  on  the  30th  instant."  It  was  datedjthe  28th,  I  thiuk,  of  June.  That  is 
the  substance  if  not  the  exact  words. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  prompted  that  note  from  the  President  T— A  No,  sir ;  not  at  that 
time.  Of  course,  I  have  my  opinion  about  the  matter,  but  I  have  no  knowledge,  except 
hearsay,  as  to  what  prompted  it. 

Q.  State  what  facts  you  know  in  reference  to  the  matter. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  before  the 
President  on  two  occasions  prior  to  this.  I  have  known  for  several  months  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  kindly  disposed  toward  me.  I  attribute  it  to  several  of  his  friends  having 
poisoned  him  in  regard  to  me.  In  January  last,  I  think,  (or  probably  about  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary—the exact  date  I  could  give  if  I  had  my  memorandum,)  the  President  sent  the  note 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  At  this  time  your  position  was  what  7 — A  Chief  of  revenue  agents.  I  had  charge  of 
all  the  revenue  agents  and  of  their  movements.  In  February  last.  Secretary  Bristow  called 
at  the  Commissioner's  Office,  and  had  with  him  a  note — a  memorandum  rather — in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  President,  which  read  as  follows :  "  Senator  Spencer  says  Yaryan  told  him 
that  he  bad  traced  the  whisky  frauds  to  the  White  House,  and  bad  then  turned  it  over  to 
the  Secretary."  The  Commissioner  and  Secretary  bad  a  conference,  and  the  Commissioner 
sent  for  me,  and  read  the  note  to  me.  I  said  that  it  was  entirely  false,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  Senator  Spencer  sent  for.  The  Commissioner  went  for  him.  He  said  to  my  face,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commissioner,  that  he  had  told  the  President  that.  I  then  explained  to  him 
what  conversation  we  had  had,  and  what  I  had  said  to  him.  I  suppose  you  do  not  care 
about  hearing  that 

Mr.  Cochrane^  Let  us  hear  it. 

The  Witness.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Spencer,  let  me  explain  the  only  conversation  I  have 
had  with  yon  on  the  subject  of  whisky  frauds.  You  remember  you  met  me  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  and  called  me  into  the  private  room,  and  after  talking  about  Revenue-Agent  Beach, 
and  bia  having  been  indicted,  and  what  he  should  do,  you  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  late 
whisky  frauds,  and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  Avery  was  guilty.  I  replied  to  you  that  I 
thought  he  was.    Then  you  asked  me  whether  I  thought  Babcock  was  guilty.    I  replied 
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to  yon  that  Babcock  had  not  yet  had  his  trial,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  I  did  not  talk  on, 
And  I  would  have  to  refer  him  to  the  Secretary."  I  then  said,  "  Now,  after  refreshing  your 
memory,  do  yon  still  say  I  told  yon  I  traced  the  whisky  frauds  to  thje  White  House?"'  He 
■aid,  "  Yea ;  that  is  my  recollection."  The  conversation,  of  course,  resulted  in  our  sep- 
arating there.  The  President  wanted  me  to  call  upon  him,  and  desired  the  Commissioner  to 
bring  me  over.  I  went  over  to  the  President  and  related  to  him  my  conversation  with  Sen- 
ator Spencer,  as  it  had  occurred,  and  then  told  him  my  position  was  such  as  to  excite  some 
kind  of  enmity.  I  said  that  men  wonld  try  to  injure  me ;  that  my  every  act  was  aggressive, 
and  that  I  hurt  no  one  that  did  not  have  prominent  friends ;  that  I  supposed  he  understood 
my  position.  I  will  remark  here  that  he  had  bad  a  great  many  complaints  from  prominent 
men,  members  of  Congress  and  Senators. 

Q.  About  what  T — A.  About  me.  He  did  not  not  say  what,  but  complaining  of  me,  and 
that  was  my  answer  to  it 

Q.^  When  did  this  conversation  occur  t — A.  My  recollection  now  is  that  it  was  in  Febru- 
ary, just  before  the  trial  of  Mr.  Babcock ;  it  may  nave  been  in  January,  but  it  was  along  in 
that  neighborhood,  either  the  latter  part  of  January  or  fore  part  of  February. 

Q.  What  was  the  President's  reply  to  your  suggestion  T — A.  The  President,  after  hearing 
me  through,  said,  "  Mr.  Yaryan,  I  am  entirely  satisfied.  I  am  glad  I  have  had  this  inter- 
view. I  understand  your  position ;"  and  then  entertained  us  with  conversation  on  social 
matters. 

Q.  And  that  was  all  that  was  said  in  regard  to  it  T — A.  Yes.  Then  the  second  time  was 
on  or  about  the  4th  of  May,  I  think,  or  along  in  the  early  part  of  May.  The  Secretary  came 
again  to  the  Commissioner.  I  did  not  hear  what  passed  between  the  two ;  but  after  he  had 
gone  the  Commissioner  said  to  me,  "  The  Secretary  says  that  the  President  has  again  com- 
plained of  you ;  says  that  Senator  Sargent,  Senator  Logan,  and  other  Senators  have  been 
there  to  complain  about  you."  I  said,  "What  have  I  done T"  He  says,  "  I  do  not  know." 
Then  be  said  he  would  go  and  see  the  President.  He  went  over  that  day,  I  think,  or  the 
next  day,  and  came  back  and  said  the  President  would  like  to  see  me — had  expected  me 
over  with  him ;  that  he  had  listened  to  his  explanation,  and  was  entirely  satisfied.  I  went 
over  again  with  Bluford  Wilson,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  another  talk  with 
the  President ;  and  without  naming  anybody  he  said  that  he  had  had  a  number  of  com- 
plaints. I  asked  him  what  the  complaints  were,  and  said  I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet 
them.  He  did  not  reply  what  the  complaints  were,  but  spoke  of  my  having  removed  or 
having  recommended  the  removal  of  W.  B.  Moore. 

Q.  Who  was  W.  B.  Moore  ? — A.  He  was  a  customs  Treasury  agent,  under  the  Solicitor. 
I  explained  to  the  President  that  I  had  recommended  his  removal  because  for  months  past 
be  had  been  proclaiming  in  the  streets  that  I  was  a  corrupt  man.  I  said  that  he  was  a 
Treasury  official,  and  if  he  knew  of  any  corruption  it  was  bis  business  to  prefer  charges  to 
the  Secretary.  If  he  knew  of  none  he  should  be  discharged  for  circulating  such  slanders  ; 
that  he  had  proclaimed  it  so  loud  that  one  of  the  House  committees  had  heard  it,  and  had 
him  summoned  before  them,  and  when  examined  into  it  was  found  to  be  all  hearsay  evi- 
dence. He  knew  nothing  against  me.  The  Solicitor  discharged  him,  or  asked  for  his  res- 
ignation. The  President /a  reply  was,  "  I  take  no  stock  in  Mr.  Moore ;  I  care  nothing  about 
him.  I  shall  not  ask  for  bis  re-instatement"  1  left  the  President,  supposing  that  my  case 
was  again  settled.  I  heard  nothing  further  of  it  until  this  note  came  to  the  Acting  Secre 
tary  about  the  28th  of  June.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  Pratt,  asked  me 
how  long  it  would  probably  take  me  to  close  up  my  affairs.  I  said  it  would  certainly  take 
me  a  week  or  ten  days ;  so  be  went  over  to  the  Acting  Secretary,  as  he  told  me,  and  re- 
quested him  to  visit  the  President  and  have  my  resignation  postponed  for  ten  days.  The 
Commissioner  told  me  that  the  Secretary  bad  informed  him  that  the  President  said  in  reply 
that  he  bad  twice  restrained  himself,  and  that  be  expected  me  to  go  on  the  30th  ;  so  I  ten- 
dered my  resignation,  and  it  was  accepted. 

Q.  Mr.  Pratt  specially  requested  that  you  should  be  retained,  did  he  not  T — A.  He  told  me 
that  he  did.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  hear  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  Acting 
Secretary.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  had  specially  requested  my  retention  for  a  week, 
or  ten  days. 

Q.  State  whether  that  retention  would  have  been  important  or  proper. — A.  It  was  so  im- 
portant that  I  staid  at  my  own  expense  and  fixed  matters  up,  rather  than  see  the  Govern- 
ment suffer.   I  staid  at  my  desk  until  they  were  straight 

Q.  State  whether  there  would  have  been  suffering  to  the  Government  if  you  had  not 
staid.— A.  There  wonld  have  been.  There  were  matters  pertaining  to  the  movement  if 
revenue  agents  and  to  work  that  they  were  on,  which  no  person,  probably,  knows  but  my- 
self ;  matters,  partly  finished,  which  my  successor,  whoever  be  should  be,  should  know 
about  before  my  leaving.  I  considered  it  of  great  importance  to  the  Government  that  who- 
ever took  my  place  shonld  know  the  condition  of  things. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Bristow  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what  position  did  you  oc- 
cupy 7 — A.  I  was  then  a  revenue  gent. 

Q.  When  did  he  assume  that  position  7— A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  very  easily  ascer- 
tained.   It  is  about  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  under  Secretary  Bristow,  and  by  reason  of  bis  influence,  that  you  were  ap- 
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pointed  chiet  f — A.  No ;  I  can  tell  yon,  probably,  bow  I  was  appointed  chief.  When  Com- 
missioner Pratt  was  tendered  the  position  of  Commissioner,  Secretary  Bristow  called  me  into 
bis  room,  and  said,  "  You  know  Senator  Morton  well  T"  I  said,  "  Yes,  very  well."  He 
said,  '*  I  wish  you  would  write  him  to  urge  Mr.  Pratt  to  accept ;  and  I  wish  you  would  add 
to  the  note  that  I  request  him  to  urge  Commissioner  Pratt  to  recommend  yon  for  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  I  thanked  him  and  wrote  the  letter  as  he  bad  re- 
quested. Senator  Morton,  I  believe,  wrote  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Pratt  He  came  on. 
There  was  some  hitch  about  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. It  was  a  peculiar  appointment.  When  they  came  to  look  into  it  there  was  an  act  of 
Congress  

"Mr.  Cochrane.  We  do  not  care  to  go  specially  into  that. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  at  any  rate  they  had  some  difficulty  in  appointing  me,  and  I  was 
calling  upon  the  Commissioner  with  Bluford  Wilson,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  I 
be  appointed  chief  of  revenue-agents  or  designated  as  such.  There  is  no  such  office  in  law. 
I  am  a  revenue-agent  proper,  but  designated  by  the  Commissioner  as  in  charge  of  all  reve- 
nue-agents, and  in  order  to  fix  the  title  tbey  suggested  chief  of  revenue-agents.  The  Com- 
missioner asked  me  if  I  would  accent  the  postion.  I  told  him  that  if  my  pay  was  increased 
so  that  I  could  afford  to  stay  in  Washington  I  would  do  it.  Secretary  Bristow  approved 
highly  of  the  arrangement. 

Q.  How  long  had  yon,  at  the  time  of  you  appointment  as  chief,  been  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  agent  7 — A.  I  had  been  in  since  1871. 

Q.  Your  experience,  then,  at  the  time  was  quite  large,  was  it  T — A.  I  had  traveled  probably 
(as  I  figured  it  up)  something  over  two  hundred  thousand  miles  as  revenue-agent  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  You  had  a  thorough  knowledge  at  that  time  of  the  workings  of  the  Department  T — A. 
Yes ;  I  believe  I  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  time  that  the  investigation  was  vigorously  conducted  of  the 
alleged  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis  f — A.  Yes ;  I  Know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  an  earnest  investigation  instituted  by  Secretary  Bristow  T — A. 
The  preliminary  work  began  about  the  first  of  February,  1875. 

Q.  Was  it  pushed  vigorously  T — A.  It  was  pushed  vigorously  from  that  time  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  connection  you  had  with  the  investigation  of 
those  whisky  frauds,  and  what  you  know  in  reference  to  the  matter  t — A.  I  will  start  out 
by  saying  that  since  October,  1872,  up  to  the  time  I  had  positive  knowledge  of  frauds  at 
Saint  Louis  I  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  whisky  ring  in  Saint  Louis.  It  was  not  my 
specialty,  the  detection  of  whisky  frauds.  My  specialty  was  collectors'  offices,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  suppose  I  did  not  go  into  it  more  earnestly  before  being 
requested  to  do  so  by  Secretary  Bristow.  But  in  October,  1872,  I  was  sent  to  Saint  Louis 
by  Commissioner  Douglass,  or  rather  a  note  was  sent  to  me  by  Commissioner  Douglass, 
(while  I  was  at  my  borne  in  Richmond,  Ind.,)  with  orders  to  visit  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  note  said  that  I  was  to  meet  B.  P.  Brasher  at  Cincinnati  on  public  business,  saying 
nothing  about  what  business.  I  have  that  note.  I  went  to  Cincinnati  as  requested  and 
saw  Brasher.  He  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  Saint  Louis ;  that  tbey  were  about  to 
arrest  him  there;  that  be  had  gone  back  to  Washington,  and  had  asked  tbe  Commissioner 
to  send  somebody  that  he  could  rely  upon  with  him,  and  that  Mr.  Gavitt,  a  levenue-agent, 
and  myself  bad  been  designated  to  go  with  him. 

Q.  What  was  he  going  to  be  arrested  for  T — A.  Why,  now  it  turns  out  that  he  went  there 
and  tried  to  levy  blackmail,  and  they  were  getting  out  a  warrant  for  him. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q-  Tbey  were  getting  out  a  warrant  for  him  at  that  time  T — A.  At  that  time  they  were  go- 
ing to  combine  against  nim,  and  then  he  came  for  me.  I  will  give  you  tbe  whole  history, 
so  that  you  will  understand  the  whole  motive  in  sending  me.    It  was  a  very  shrewdly- 

Elanned  affair,  and  well  worked  up  by  those  who  bad  planned  it.  I  will  now  have  to  go 
ack  a  little,  and  say  that,  in  July,  1872,  I  met  Mr.  Brasher  at  Saint  Pan],  Minn., 
and,  without  any  preliminary  words  or  beating  abont  the  bush,  be  said  to  me,  "  Yar- 
yan,  I  know  where  there  are  a  lot  of  frauds,  and  I  propose  to  make  all  I  can  while  I 
am  in  the  service.  If  you  will  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  begin  an  examination  of  the  books 
of  distillers,  I  will  fellow  you,  and  say  to  those  distillers  that  I  know  that  you  (Yaryan) 
can  be  stopped  for  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars."  My  reply  was,  "  Brasher,  you  certainly 
don't  know  me."  Said  I,  "We  will  leave  out  of  the  question  the  honesty  part  of  it,  and  I 
simply  say  to  you  that  I  bave  not  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  distilleries,  and  it  will 
be  looked  upon  as  rather  strange  my  volunteering  my  services  to  examine  them.'*  "  Well," 
he  says,  "  I  am  going  to  make  what  I  can."  Said  I,  "  Very  well,  Brasher."  When  I  met 
him  at  the  hotel,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Douglass,  I  said  to  him,  "  Brasher,  is  your  plan  now 
to  try  to  carry  out  that  scheme  that  you  proposed  to  me  in  Saint  Paul  t"  He  said,  "No,  sir ; 
I  am  now  in  solid  earnest.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis  and  they  threatened  to  arrest  me,  and  now 
I  propose  to  unearth  the  frauds.  I  want  yon  to  come  with  me."  8aid  I,  M  Very  well ; 
then  you  can  have  my  assistance."   We  went  to  Saint  Louis,  Brasher,  Gavitt,  and  myself. 
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and  found  things  in  a  terrible  condition.  We  fonnd  all  the  foot-prints  of  fraud  there,  enough 
to  satisfy  any  revenue-officer  that  fraud  was  being  committed.  We  wrote  out  a  joint  report, 
which  is  now  on  file  in  the  Department.  Mr.  Brasher  was  to  take  it  on.  I  was  to  go  on  to 
New  Orleans  about  my  business,  and  when  telegraphed  to  was  to  come  back  and  help  him 
still  further  in  the  matter.  Our  examination  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among  the 
revenue-officers  in  Sanit  Louis— Joyce,  McDonald,  Fitzroy,  and  all  those  men  who  since  then 
have  become  notorious.  The  manner  in  which  these  men  acted  satisfied  me  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  of  the  existence  of  a  whisky  ring.  I  went  to  New  Orleans.  Brasher  went  to 
Washington,  and  I  heard  nothing  more  or  the  affair  until  the  following  April,  (1873,) 
this  being  in  October.  I  thought  it  very  strange  that  I  should  hear  nothing  further  of  it. 
I  came  back  to  Washington  and  asked  the  Commissioner  what  had  been  done  in  the  mat 
ter,  and  he  told  me  that  Brasher  had  made  out  his  report  and  gone  back ;  that  he  had 
made  a  report  that  there  were  no  frauds  there.  I  then  said  to  him,  "  That  man  Brasher 
is  a  scoundrel ;  he  made  a  proposition  to  me  to  levy  blackmail  upon  these  men,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  has  sold  out."  He  said,  "Mr.  Vary  an,  I  am  satisfied  that  be  is  a 
scoundrel."  Said  I,  "  Why  don't  you  turn  him  out?"  Said  he,  "I  can't."  Said  I,  "You 
are  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue."  Said  he,  "  Yes ;  but  I  can't  fight  a  Cabinet  officer." 
Said  I,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1"  Said  he,  "Mr.  Delano  is  holding  Mr.  Brasher."  Said 
I,  "  Have  you  told  him  that  he  is  a  scoundrel  ?"  He  said,  "Yes;  but  he  still  insists 
upon  holding  him  in."  "Very  well,"  said  I;  "  then  I  shall  file  an  affidavit  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Brasher." 

Q.  What  time  was  this  ? — A.  I  had  had  these  conversations  with  Mr.  Douglass  from  time 
to  time  along  through  the  year  1873.  In  September,  1873,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  detailed  the  conversation  I  had  with  Brasher,  where  he  made 
a  proposition.  In  January,  1874, 1  think  it  was,  I  filed  an  affidavit,  swearing  that  Brasher 
had  made  these  propositions,  Brasher  being  in  the  service.  I  then  went  in  to  Mr.  Douglass 
and  said,  "  I  have  filed  my  affidavit;  either  I  am  a  perjurer,  or  Brasher  is  a  scoundrel,  and 
should  go  out."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done  my  duty ;  I  have  tried  to  turn  him  out, 
but  Mr.  Delano  will  not  permit  it."  "  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  I  cannot,  of  course,  blame  you 
for  not  fighting  a  Cabinet-officer."  Brasher  bragged  about  his  influence  with  Mr.  Delano,, 
and  said  he  would  go  out  when  he  got  ready. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q  Did  be  brag  this  to  yon  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  boasted  of  his  influence  with  Mr.  Delano— 
not,  however,  after  I  had  filed  my  affidavit.  I  will  say  here  that  I  went  to  Mr.  Douglass  two 
or  three  times,  and  gave  him  my  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  a  whisky  ring  in  Saint  Louis. 
Mr.  Douglass,  on  one  occasion,  said,  "Well,  Yaryan,  I  can't  do  anything;  they  have  too 
much  influence  over  there,"  pointing  toward  the  White  House — meaning  McDonald  and 
Joyce.  I  told  him  I  knew  they  had,  but  that  I  thought  the  President  believed  that  they 
were  honest  men,  and  did  not  know  or  believe  there  was  a  whisky  ring  there,  and  if  he  did* 
know,  be  would  not  back  them  up. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Douglass  at  any  time  prior  to  this,  or  at  this  conversation,  the 
facts  which  you  had  learned  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  As  I  said  to  you,  we  made  a  report;  I 
subsequently  called  up  the  report — after  all  this  whisky  excitement  was  up,  wondering  how 
it  was  that  that  report  could  be  suppressed,  and  I  found  this  indorsdment  on  the  back  of  it, 
in  Mr.  Douglass's  handwriting :  "  They  request  verbally,  through  Mr  Brasher,  that  no  action 
be  taken  on  this  report  at  present.— B."  I  sent  up  to  the  files  or  sent  up  toMr.  Dana's  room ; 
Mr.  Dana  keeps  the  files. 

Q.  Did  that  report  show  the  facts  which  you  had  learned  in  reference  to  whisky  frauds  ?•— 
A.  That  report  showed  the  grossest  irregularity  in  the  manner  of  keeping  books  at  the  dis- 
tilleries, and  showed  enough  to  convince  any  revenue  officer  that  frauds  were  being  com- 


for  failing  to  keep  his  books  as  required  by  law.  The  indorsement  upon  that  paper  was  a 
very  strange  one.  Mr.  Brasher  was  sent  back  immediately.  That  report  was  filed  away, 
and  Mr.  Brasher  was  sent  back  to  Saint  Louis.  He  undoubtedly  deceived  Mr.  Douglass  by 
telling  him  that  I  had  requested  him  to  be  sent  back,  and  that  no  action  should  be  taken  on 
that  report.  The  distillers  now  tell  their  story,  and  that  is,  that  he  came  back  and  said. 
"  Here  is  a  report  made  by  Yaryan  and  myself;  you  will  have  to  pay  me  $10,000,  or  I  will 
bring  Yaryan  back."  They  saw  they  were  in  trouble,  and  they  paid  him  $10,000  at  one 
time,  and,  I  think,  the  testimony  is  that  they  paid  bim  $10,000  again.  At  any  rate,  he  col- 
lected one  $10,000.  I  went  to  Mr.  Douglass  several  times,  and  told  Mr.  Douglass  of  my  sus- 
picions of  frauds  at  Saint  Louis,  and  proposing  to  detect  them  for  him,  but  he  never  entered 
into  it  with  any  enthusiasm  ;  but  in  January,  1875,  I  detailed  a  plan  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
head  of  the  stamp  division.  I  said  to  him  that  if  he  would  lay  this  plan  before  Mr.  Doug- 
lass and  use  his  influence  to  permit  its  being  carried  out,  and  get  Mr.  Douglass's  order  of 
assent  to  its  being  carried  out,  we  could  detect  the  frauds  in  Saint  Louis  in  two  weeks'  time. 
The  plan  was  very  simple ;  that  was  to  go  to  Saint  Louis,  and  hire  men  to  watch  the  dis- 
tillers, and  count  the  packages  and  see  where  tbey  went  to,  and  in  that  way  keep  track  of 
the  business  done  by  those  distillers. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  July  12,  1876. 

Homer  T.  Y\ryan  recalled. 

The  Witness.  When  I  concluded  my  testimony  the  other  day,  I  was  speaking  of  hav- 
ing detailed  a  plan  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Chapman,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  which  I  wished 
him  to  submit  to  Commissioner  Douglass,  for  the  purpose  of  unearthing  the  frauds  at  Saint 
Louis,  which  plan  in  brief  was  that  I  should  go  to  Saint  Louis  ostensibly  on  railroad  busi- 
ness ;  that  I  should  visit  McDonald  and  Joyce  and  suggest  to  them  that  we  had  better 
write  a  letter  asking  for  Chapman  to  come  out  and  have  a  pleasant  time,  which  they  would 
fall  in  with ;  that  I  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  asking  that  Chapman  be  sent 
out  to  assist  me  in  the  railroad  work,  and  after  we  got  to  Saint  Louis,  we  were  to  employ 
men  to  watch  the  distilleries  night  and  day,  counting  the  number  of  packages  that  were  re- 
moved, and  having  them  followed  to  their  destination,  and  then  send  a  daily  report  to  some 
trusted  officer  in  Washington,  who  would  make  a  comparison  with  the  records  of  the  Rev- 
enue Bureau,  and  see  how  the  number  of  barrels  upon  which  the  tax  was  paid  compared 
with  the  memoranda  we  had  obtained  by  watching. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  January,  1875.  I  will  say  here 
that  my  reason  for  sending  Mr.  Chapman  was  that  I  thought  he  had  more  influence  with 
Mr.  Douglass  than  any  one  else,  and  would  be  able  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps,  and  would  show  him  that  matters  were  in  a  very  serious  shape  in  Saint  Louis, 
and  were  liable  at  any  time  to  explode  and  injure  his  administration.  Mr.  Chapman  went 
to  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Douglass,  and  when  be  returned  he  told  me  he  had  laid  the 
plan  before  Mr.  Douglass,  and  that  his  reply  was,  "  You  had  better  let  them  alone  for  the 
present.  I  am  arranging  other  plans,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  When  Chapman  re- 
peated this  answer  I  felt  indignant,  and  I  walked  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury. 

Q.  Who  was  he  T — A.  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson.  I  think  I  can  also  repeat  the  conversation 
that  occurred  between  us.  I  said  to  him,  "  Major,  if  you  really  want  to  tackle  something 
worthy  of  your  skill,  I  can  furnish  you  the  information  upon  which  to  do  it."  He  replied 
that  he  was  always  ready  to  find  anything  that  was  corrupt,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  whisky  ring  existed 
in  Saint  Louis.  He  smiled  when  I  made  this  remark,  and  said,  "  I  have  information 
from  other  sources  which  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion  which  you  have  come  to; 
tell  me  what  you  know  about  it."  I  then  detailed  to  him  my  visit  to  Saint  Louis  in 
1872,  the  manner  in  which  Joyce  and  McDonald  were  living  in  Saint  Louis,  the  fright 
that  they  always  showed  when  any  revenue  officer  came  there,  the  intimacy  between  those 
officers  and  the  distillers  and  rectifiers,  the  readiness  with  which  they  explained  any  little 
irregularity  that  was  found  which  reflected  upon  the  distillers,  and  he  took  down  what  I 
said  in  writing.  The  Secretary  was  then  confined  to  bis  room  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  with 
a  sprained  ankle. 

Q.  What  Secretary  do  you  mean  ? — A.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow.  Mr. 
Wilson  took  it  down  and  read  the  letter  that  be  had  written  to  the  Secretary  to  me, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  your  sending  letters  around ;  the  Secretary 
may  drop  that  letter  and  somebody  may  get  hold  of  it."  He  then  put  a  postscript  on  it, 
"  Please  destroy  this  letter  when  you  have  read  it."  He  sent  the  letter  by  the  messenger, 
and  for  the  present  I  heard  nothing  more  about  it.  In  this  same  conversation,  I  said 
tQ  him,  "I will  now  tell  you  something  strictly  confidential,  something  that  I  do  not 
desire  repeated,  and  I  may  hurt  your  feelings,  for  I  do  not  know  your  relations  with  the 
parties  that  I  am  about  to  talk  of."  Said  I,  "  I  believe  that  General  0.  E.  Babcock  is 
in  the  whisky  ring."  He  laughed  again;  he  said,  "  Your  remark  does  not  surprise  me." 
I  think  those  were  his  exact  words.  1  saw  by  his  conversation  that  he  had  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  operations  at  Saint  Louis.  I  went  back  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Office, 
and  received  orders  that  day  to  visit  New  York  City  on  railroad  business.  It  was  several 
days  after  this,  while  I  was  in  the  supervisor's  office  in  New  York  City,  that  I  received  a  note 
from  Solicitor  Wilson  to  meet  him  at  an  office  on  Beaver  street,  I  think — at  any  rate,  his 
brother's  office.  I  went  down  with  the  messenger,  and  found  Mr.  Brooks,  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice, and  Mr.  Washburn,  and  the  Solicitor,  all  in  the  office.  The  Solicitor  said  to  me,  "  I 
have  seen  the  Secretary ;  we  have  talked  the  matter  all  over,  and  have  determined  to  make 
a  move  on  the  whisky  ring  at  Saint  Louis,  and  I  want  your  help."  Said  he,  "  I  have  em- 
ployed a  number  of  men  out  there  to  watch  the  distilleries,  but  they  are  green  men,  and  need 
some  person  to  instruct  them  ;  can  you  go  out  to  Saint  Louis  without  letting  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  know  what  your  business  is  T"  I  replied  that  I  could ;  that  there  was  railroad 
business  to  settle  all  over  the  country,  and  that  I  would  make  that  an  excuse.  He  then  asked 
me  if  he  should  let  Mr.  Washburn  into  the  secret,  and  I  told  him  certainly,  and  Washburn 
was  called  over  to  us,  and  told  what  was  on  foot.  It  was  then  determined  that  Mr.  Brooks 
should  go  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  I  to  Saint  Louis  ;  that  we  would  co-operate  with 
one  another,  and  either  needing  the  other's  assistance  would  send  for  him.  With  this  ar- 
rangement, I  parted  from  the  Solicitor  and  came  over  to  Washington.  I  said  to  Mr.  Doug- 
lass that  tLere  was  important  railroad  business  in  Saint  Louis,  and  for  him  to  please  give  me 
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an  order  to  go  there.  The  order  was  written  oat,  and  in  a  day  or  so  I  started  for  Saint  Lonis 
without  any  one,  except  the  Solicitor  and  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Brooks,  knowing  what  the 
object  of  my  visit  was.  This  was  about  the  first  of  March— possibly  the  5th  or  6th— 1875. 
Before  leaving,  the  Solicitor  told  me  who  was  operating  the  force  in  Saint  Lonis.  Mr.  Fish- 
bach  and  a  man  employed  by  him  were  the  persons  who  bad  employed  the  force,  and  who 
were  watching  the  distilleries,  and  he  directed  me  to  c  ill  upon  these  gentlemen  when  I  got 
there.  After  arriving  in  Saint  Louis,  I  tried  to  communicate  with  these  parties,  but  found 
them  very  distant  and  apparently  afraid  of  me.  I  wrote  to  the  Solicitor  that  I  could  do 
nothing  with  Mr.  Fishbach  or  Con  ley,  and  that  I  should  leave;  that  I  feared  they  were 
making  a  mess  of  the  work  there  ;  that  they  had  already  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  put  the 
distilleries  on  their  guard.  •  However,  I  looked  over  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  detailed  a 

flan  to  the  Solicitor  that  if  their  present  arrangement  should  fail  I  was  willing  to  undertake, 
met  Joyce  and  McDonald  daily,  and  was  examining  railroad  books,  and  they  were  very 
well  satisfied  that  I  was  there  on  railroad  business,  and  not  on  whisky  business.  I  left 
Saint  Louis  and  went  back  to  my  home  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  but  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Solicitor  that  I  must  go  back.  So  I  returned  to  Saint  Lonis,  and  began  my  own  plans  for 
detecting  .them.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  had  been  sent  ont  by  the  So- 
licitor to  make  copies  of  the  distillers'  and  rectifiers'  books ;  this  he  was  doing  at  the  Lindel 
Hotel,  and  I  made  an  excuse  to  McDonald  and  Joyce  that  I  thought  I  would  go  and  help 
Holmes  a  while,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  stay  around  Saint  Lonis  a  while,  and  that  would  be 
a  good  excuse.  So  I  went  down  to  the  room  where  Holmes  was  keeping  the  books  and  criti- 
cally examined  the  books  of  the  distillers.  Mr.  Stag,  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer  in  Saint  Louis, 
had:  given  me  an  intimation  which  he  thought  would  be  a  clew  to  some  of  the  crooked  operations. 
Bingham  Brothers  had  purchased  of  him  three  hundred  barrels  of  whisky,  and  cautioned  him 
particularly  to  put  it  on  his  book  the  day  they  purchased  it,  and  they  had  not  carried  it 
away.  I  took  up  this  lot  of  three  hundred  barrels  of  whisky,  and  tried  to  trace  it  on  Bing- 
ham's books.  I  found  no  entry  there,  and  searched  over  other  books,  and  found  it  in  the 
book  of  F.  C.  Veeder,  rectifier.  I  went  down  to  the  collector's  office,  procured  the  returns 
of  Mr.  Veeder,  and  in  a  few  minutes  discovered  that  that  identical  lot  of  spirits  had  been 
emptied,  and  the  ganger  had  certified  that  he  had  destroyed  the  stamps.  I  walked  over 
from  there  to  Mr.  Stag's  liquor  store,  and  saw  the  spirits  in  the  store.  So  I  knew  that  then 
I  had  the  key  to  the  frauds,  and  I  announced  that  I  should  go  to  Washington.  I  got  on  the 
train,  came  to  Washington,  laid  the  case  before  the  Secretary  and  the  Solicitor.  It  was  de- 
termined I  should  go  to  New  York  City  and  draw  off  a  transcript  of  the  books  of  the  liquor- 
dealers  there,  and  then  compare  them  with  the  returns  in  the  office ;  all  of  which  I  did,  and 
disclosed  this  enormous  conspiracy.  In  three  or  four  days,  by  hard  work,  in  the  Solicitor's 
Office  we  traced  probably  three  or  four  thousand  barrels  of  illicit  whisky.  These  facts  were 
all  laid  before  the  Secretary.  I  should  add  also  that  our  examinations  in  this  way  developed 
frauds  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  When  we  had  obtained  all  these  data,  and  had  laid 
them  before  the  Secretary,  he  determined  on  this  movement  against  the  whisky  ring.  I  was 
detailed  to  go  with  the  force  to  Saint  Louis.  Other  forces  were  sent  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  on  the  10th  of  May  the  seizures  were  made.  I  then  returned  immediately  after 
that  to  Washington,  and  there  met  the  chief  of  the  division  of  revenue  agents,  and  began  the 
preparation  of  the  testimony  against  the  whisky  ring  by  another  overhauling  of  their  re- 
turns and  the  records  of  the  bureau. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  first  conversation  with  Solicitor  Wilson  you  told  him  that 
you  were  of  the  opinion  that  Babcock  was  connected  with  this  ring.  Will  you  state  all  the 
facts  you  then  knew  which  tended  to  show  that  fact  T — A.  In  my  visits  to  Saint  Louis  I  had 
had  frequent  conversations  with  McDonald  and  Joyce,  and  learned  from  them  their  great 
intimacy  with  General  Babcock.  Joyce  showed  me  a  pile  of  letters—  I  should  say  twenty— 
from  General  Babcock,  written  to  him,  and  in  one  of  the  letters— it  was  a  matter  of  pride 
with  him,  I  suppose — be  allowed  me  to  read  a  portion  where  there  was  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  go  to  Long  Branch  and  stay  a  month,  or  all  summer  if  he  wanted  to.  I  knew  that 
Joyce  did  go  to  him.  I  know  that  they  appealed  to  General  Babcock  whenever  they  were 
disturbed  in  any  way ;  at  least,  they  claimed  to  appeal  to  him,  and  claimed  to  have  great  in- 
fluence with  him.  All  this  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  connected  with  the  ring.  I  also 
knew  that  General'Babcock  had  been  to  the  Commissioner's  Office  in  behalf  of  revenue  mat- 
ters in  Saint  Louis.  The  Commisssioner  told  me  that  General  Babcock  had  been  there  once ; 
but  I  will  give  his  exact  language.  He  said  to  me :  "General  Babcock  called  one  day  at 
the  office,  and  asked  if  any  revenue  officer  was  about  to  leave  for  Saint  Louis.  I  said  no, 
there  were  none.  General  Babcock  replied  :  I  have  got  an  express  package,  and  if  any- 
body goes  to  Saint  Louis,  I  want  you  to  let  me  know ;  I  desire  to  send  out  that  package."  Mr. 
Douglass  laughed,  and  said  he  knew  what  the  express  package  meant,  especially  when  he 
(Babcock)  had  passes  from  all  the  express  companies.  Said  f,  "  Did  you  understand  that 
to  mean  that  he  expected  you  to  notify  him  when  any  officer  went  to  Saint  Louis  t "  He  said 
he  did.  All  this  led  me  to  believe  that  General  Babcock  was  in  the  conspiracy  at  Saint 
Louis,  but  I  have  nothing  but  moral  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  McDonald  and  Joyce  were  arrested  t— A.  McDonald  and  Joyce  were 
not  indicted  until  along  in  August,  1875,  I  should  say,  probably  two  or  three  months  after 
the  seizures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  President  having  been  ma  le  acquainted  with  the  development  of 
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these  frauds  at  Saint  Louis  after  you  had  developed  them  T — A.  I  only  know  that  the  Sec- 
retary told  me  he  had  laid  all  the  facts  before  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  in  reference  to  these  matters  t 
— A.  Not  in  reference  to  the  whisky  frauds. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  send  for  you  and  request  a  statement  from  you  in  reference  to  them  T— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  yon  know  in  reference  to  the  dismissal  of  McDonald  from  his 
position  of  supervisor  of  internal  revenue T — A.  I  have  read  the  statements  of  McDonald's 
interviews  which  he  published,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  knew  at  the  time  that  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  Probably  I  learned  it  from  the  Secretary.  I  remember  now  that  I 
learned  it  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  Douglass.  He  met  Supervisor 
McDonald  about  the  last  of  April,  1875,  before  the  raids,  and  McDonald  told  him,  so  Mr. 
Douglass  repeated  to  me,  that  he  had  given  his  resignation  to  the  President. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  President  hold  the  resignation  T — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record 
there  in  the  office,  but  I  know  that  McDonald  did  not  resign  until  some  time  after  the  seizures 
on  the  10th  of  May.  I  should  say,  from  my  best  recollection,  that  it  was  about  the  20th  of 
May. 

And  when  was  bis  resignation  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  T — A.  Along  before 
the  first  of  May  it  may  have  been,  or  the  middle  of  April. 

Q.  What  position  did  Joyce  hold  T — A.  He  held  the  position  of  revenue  agent. 

Q.  When  did  he  resign  f— A.  It  is  my  impression  he  resigned  on  the  first  day  of  June. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  his  resignation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  President  before  f — A.  No ; 
I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  time,  yourself,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  were  all  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  gigantic  frauds  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  date  were  you  clearly  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  these  frauds,  and  had  yon 
made  satisfactory  developments  in  relation  to  them  f — A.  We  had  convincing  moral  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  whisky  ring  in  Saint  Louis,  probably  along  in  February,  but  it  proba- 
bly would  not  have  convicted  anybody  in  court.  The  documentary  evidence  was  obtained 
about  the  1st  of  April— the  evidence  that  you  could  go  into  court  with  and  justify  the  seizure. 

Q.  At  that  time,  was  it  made  clearly  apparent  that  McDonald  and  Joyce  were  prime 
movers  in  these  frauds  f — A.  In  this  way,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  gigantic  fraud  of  that 
kind  to  be  perpetrated,  and  extend  over  any  very  great  period  of  time,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  supervisor  and  revenue  agent  who  were  right  there. 

Q.  Did  Secretary  Bristow  or  you,  or  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  have  any  doubt  of  the  complicity 
of  McDonald  and  Joyce  in  these  whisky  frauds  as  early  as  April  T — A.  None.  I  speak  par- 
ticularly for  myself,  and  I  judge  from  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  as  to  what  their  opinion 
was.   It  never  was  a  question,  in  our  conversation,  as  to  their  guilt. 

Q.  When  was  General  Babcock  indicted  T— A.  It  was  after  McDonald,  and,  I  should  say, 
the  1st  of  September,  1875. 

Q.  When  was  he  tried  t— A.  In  February,  1876. 

Q.  State  whether,  from  the  time  that  you  went  to  Saiut  Louis,  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary, and  obtained  information  which  satisfied  you  of  the  existence  of  these  frauds,  down  to 
the  time  when  Secretary  Bristow  left  the  Treasury,  you  were  in  constant  communication 
with  him.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  in  those  days  almost  daily. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  familiar  with  all  his  actions  in  reference  to  these  cases,  and 
the  earnestness  which  he  evinced  in  the  pursuit  of  this  whisky  ring. — A.  I  think  I  was. 
He  talked  very  freely  with  me,  and  always  would  confer  with  me  when  there  was  any  move- 
ment 

Q.  He  regarded  you  as  the  man  who  had  discovered  the  evidence,  and  as  his  main  stand- 
by in  the  matter  f  —  A.  It  would  be  going,  probably,  a  little  too  far  for  me  to  say  that.  From 
his  expressions  to  me,  he  had  confidence  in  me,  and  of  course  knew  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  He  knew  you  had  had  supervision  of  the  whole  matter  f — A.  In  conjunction  with  So- 
licitor Wilson — yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  during  the  progress  of  these  whisky  trials,  you  met  with  any  opposi- 
tion of  any  kind  upon  the  part  of  the  President  or  auy  one  connected  with  him.  Go  on 
and  state  the  facts. — A.  I  will  say  that,  in  the  removal  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of 
good  officers,  there  were  difficulties  in  getting  prompt  removals  and  satisfactory  appoint- 
ments, and  the  conclusion  I  drew  from  my  conversations  with  the  Secretary  was  that  it  was 
not  his  fault. 

Q.  State  whether  the  Secretary  was  in  the  habit,  and  did  on  a  number  of  occasions,  com- 
plain to  you. — A.  I  will  not  say  complain ;  I  will  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
when  I  have  urged  the  removal  of  officers  that  I  believed  to  be  corrupt,  iu  an  explanatory 
way — I  assume  to  show  me  that  be  was  not  failing  to  support  me — has  made  such  remarks 
as  this:  "Mr.  Yaryan,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  in  this  matter;  "  or  "I  have  urged  this 
matter,  and  it  now  is  with  the  President ;  "  remarks  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  any  lack  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of  the 
President  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  f  You.  of  course,  are  perfectly  free  to  speak  of 
these  things.— A.  I  do  not  wish  to  violate  any  official  confidence  that  the  Secretary  reposed 
in  me,  except  just  so  far  as  I  am  compelled  to  disclose  those  official  confidences.    I  have  no 
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objections,  personally,  to  telling  anything  tha*.  Secretary  Bristow  said  ti  m\  and  yet  those 
things  were  said  inofficial  confidence,  and  at  the  time,  as  I  considered  it,  were  never  to  be 
repeated. 

Q.  It  is  alleged  that  certain  prominent  officials,  instead  of  being  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Solicitor,  yourself,  and  others,  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  gnilty  of  frauds  in  Saint  Louis,  made  efforts  to  shield  and  protect  those  guilty 
of  crime.  I  now  desire  you  to  state,  not  voluntarily,  but  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
committee,  what  fact  you  know,  if  any,  tending  to  show  the  truth  or  untruth  of  these 
allegations.  State  any  conversations  you  had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this 
behalf.— A.  I  do  not  wish  to  detail  them  unless  I  am  compelled.  Of  course,  if  I  cannot  help 
it  

Mr.  Plaisted.  You  can  help  it ;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  There  is  a  law  that  will  compel  him  to  answer 
this  question. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  There  is  another  point.   There  is  no  court  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
would  permit  such  a  question  to  be  asked,  if  objected  to. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  There  I  differ  with  yon  again. 
Mr.  Plaisted.  Mr.  Bristow  is  not  on  trial  here. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  If  he  was  on  trial  you  could  get  in  his  declarations.  If  you  want  to  try 
certain  other  high  officials  you  cannot  get  in  Bristow's  declaration. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  You  are  privileged  to  answer  the  question  if  you  see  fit.   It  is  a  ques- 


The  Witness.  I  have  no  objections  to  giving  you  my  conclusion  from  all  the  intercourse 
with  Secretary  Bristow,  without  going  into  conversations  with  him.  I  have  no  objections  to 
giving  the  conclusions  that  I  have  come  to  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Without  waiving  the  question,  go  on  and  state  your  conclusions. — A.  My  conclusion, 
after  a  year's  intercourse  with  the  Secretary, 'has  been  that  he  was  not  heartily  supported 
by  the  President  in  those  prosecutions. 

Q.  Without  stating  specifically  who  told  you  so,  can  you  give  us  any  facts,  either  of 
your  own  knowledge  or  from  what  yon  have  heard,  leading  you  to  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  prosecution,  or  any  fact  tending  to  show 
that  the  President  tried  to  shield  any  party  charged  with  those  crimes  I — A.  I  know  of  no 
facts  except  inferences  I  draw  from  actions  taken  on  matters  that  I  know  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President, 

Q.  What  action  did  the  President  take  in  reference  to  different  matters,  or  any  matter 
connected  with  these  prosecutions,  which  would  indicate  a  desire  on  his  part  to  shield  those 
officers  T— A.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  close  my  evidence  to-day,  I  would  like  to  have  till  to- 
morrow to  decide  as  to  my  answer.  pji_ 
Mr.  Cochrane.  You  can  have  until  to-morrow.  Xv£~f»sV 


Elias  Wm.  Fox  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  At  present  I  am  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  news- 
paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  newspaper  t— A.  The  Saint  Louis  Evening  Dispatch. 
Q.  What  is  your  age  t  -  A.  Forty-seven. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Saint  Louis  T— A.  Twenty-sir  years. 

Q.  Were  yon  one  of  the  grand  jury  which  found  an  indictment  against  General  O.  E.  Bab- 
cock  for  complicity  in  the  whisky  frauds  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  that  case  of  General  Babcock  under  consideration  before  the 
grand  jury  7— A.  Directly  and  indirectly,  several  weeks. 

Q.  About  what  month  or  months  were  you  considering  that  T — A.  During  some  part  of 
November,  1875.   My  impression  is  that  the  grand  jury  were  in  session  about  five  weeks. 

Q.  You  had  of  course  other  whisky  cases  before  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  The  principal  attention  of  the  grand  jury  was  confined,  was  it  not,  to  those  whisky 
cases  7— A.  The  major  part  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  that  way,  altbongh  there  were 
indictments  found  in  other  departments. 

Q.  That  was  the  principal  matter  ? — A.  That  was  the  absorbing  topic 

Q.  Had  you  been  acquainted  with  General  Babcock  prior  to  that  time  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  T — A.  Four  or  five  years ;  that  is,  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  four  or  five  years  before. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  President  of  the  United  States T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  yon  on  friendly  relations  with  him  at  that  time  f—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  had  you  known  General  Grant  t— A-  I  made  bis  acquaintance  when  he  was 
colonel. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  ago  f — A.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  war  I  knew  of  him,  but 
I  did  not  make  bis  acquaintance  until  be  moved  with  his  Illinois  regiment  into  MissonrL  I 
had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  him — at  least  I  did  not  feel  that  he  would  remember  me — 
until  after  he  became  a  general. 

Q  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  any  party  related  to  General  Grant  or  his 
family  during  the  pendency  of  these  matters  before  tne  grand  jury  !— A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Were  you  in  Washington  City  before  the  indictment  was  found  against  General  Bab- 
cock  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  came  to  Washington  City.  The  grand  jury  adjourned  early  in  De- 
cember.  I  came  here  soon  after  the  holiday  season  in  January,  1876 

Q.  When  did  the  trial  of  General  Babcock  take  place  T— A.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
took  place  in  February. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  trial  that  you  were  here  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  to  see  the  President  when  you  were  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  T — A.  A  few  times. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  suppose  f — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  known  him  for 
a  number  of  years.   I  have  called  on  him  regularly  when  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Yon  called  on  him*  a  number  of  times,  did  you  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  Washington 
three  months. 

Q.  How  soon  after  your  arrival  at  Washington  did  you  call  on  him  T— A.  I  saw  the  Presi- 
dent the  very  day  of  my  arrival.  I  arrived  here  on  Sunday  and  took  a  walk  through  the 
park,  and  I  met  him  walking  with  some  commodore.  He  stopped  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  introduced  me,  and  invited  me  to  call  on  him,  or  made  some  remark  of  that  sort, 
and  I  did  call  the  next  day. 

Q.  You  called  on  Monday  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  called  on  Monday. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  in  the  grounds  of  the  Executive  Mansion  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  met  him 
on  the  sidewalk  near  the  entrance  to  the  park,  where  the  Mills  statue  is.  I  was  passing 
through  the  park,  and  saw  him  passing  just  as  I  got  there. 

Q.  Was  General  Grant  aware  at  this  time  that  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  T 
— A.  I  presume  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  subsequently  mention  to  you  that  he  knew  the  fact  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did ;  I  do  not  recollect  of  his  speaking  of  it    He  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  conversation  did  yon  have  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
reference  to  the  Babcock  matter  on  that  first  interview  T — A.  It  was  very  short.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  any  when  I  first  went  there.  I  may  have  done  so.  I  will  not  be  quite 
positive  whether  it  was  the  first  interview  or  not,  bnt  there  was  something  said  about  the 
Babcock  case. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  it,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  something  should  be  said  about  the 
case  T  —A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  on  the  first  call  something  was  first  spoken  about  the 
Babcock  trial. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  it  was  ? — A  I  think  I  might  recall  it  by  thinking  it  over. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  exact  words,  but  give  us  the  substance  of  what  occurred  at  that 
first  interview ' — A.  Well,  I  think  the  main  point  was  the  conversation  about  Henderson's 
attack  in  bis  speech  in  the  Avery  trial.    I  think  that  was  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  main  subject  of  the  conversation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  however,  was  said  in  relation  to  the  Babcock  matter  f  Was  there  anything  said 
at  that  lime  or  any  suggestion  made  that  you  had  been  concerned  in  the  grand  jury  in  the 
matter  either  by  yourself  or  the  President  f— A  My  recollection  is  that  the  conversation  was 
mainly  in  regard  to  Henderson's  attack,  and  in  the  conversation,  something  was  said  about 
Dyer,  the  district  attorney.   Very  little  was  said  about  Babcock. 

O.  But  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  you  had  been  on  the  grand  jury  and  were  familiar 
with  the  matter  T— A.  I  think  the  President  knew  I  was  on  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  what  was  said  in  reference  to  Babcock  at  the  interview. — A.  He  said 
very  little  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  little  that  be  did  say  ? — A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  he  listened  and 
heard  what  I  bad  to  say  and  said  very  little,  if  anything,  about  it. 

Q.  He  said  very  little  ? — A.  Very  little,  indeed ;  he  let  me  do  the  talking. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  it  T— A.  I  did  not  say  so  much  about  Babcock  as  I  discussed 
the  surroundings. 

Q.  What  about  Babcock  did  you  say  f— A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  much  about  Babcock ;  it 
was  the  surroundings  of  the  case,  as  far  as  related  to  Dyer  and  Henderson  that  I  spoke 
about. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  think  yon  said  much ;  what  was  that  little  you  did  say  T — A  The 
main  point  that  I  remember  and  the  impression  it  made  upon  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  con- 
versation was  in  regard  to  Dyer  and  Henderson— not  what  took  place  before  the  grand  jury, 
or  about  Babcock's  guilt  or  innocence,  which  was  not  discussed. 

Q.  At  that  interview  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  Babcock  ?-  A.  I  do  not  know  as  he  said  a  thing. 
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Q.  What  did  yon  say  about  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  said  his  dispatches  placed  hiin  iu  an  unfavor- 
able light  before  the  country  and  required  explanation. 

Q.  What  were  the  dispatches  that  you  had  reference  to  ? — A.  The  telegrams  that  were 
published  in  the  Avery  and  McDonald  trials— the  Avery  trial  especially. 

Q.  And  also  other  telegrams  that  were  produced  before  the  grand  jury  ?— A.  They  were 
the  same  telegrams. 

Q.  But  there  were  some  additional  one?. — A.  Not  that  I  remember ;  I  think  they  were 
all  published.  I  tbink  that  the  telegrams  that  were  given  to  the  grand  jury  in  that  case  were 
submitted  in  less  than  ten  minutes  to  the  court  below  in  the  Avery  trial,  and  published  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  say  in  reference  to  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  which 
were  proven  as  to  the  effect  they  would  have  upon  General  Babcock  ? — A.  I  did  not  discuss 
it  much. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  that  relation  ? — A.  It  was  a  passing  remark. 

Q.  I  understand  that  fully,  but  I  want  to  get  just  what  you  said  in  reference  to  the  other 
testimony  in  the  case  ns  bearing  upon  the  effect  it  would  have  on  General  Babcock. — A.  I 
did  not  comment  much  upon  the  testimony ;  it  had  been  published,  and  I  supposed  if  the 
President  wanted  to  he  had  read  it ;  it  was  a  very  short  interview — a  very  few  minutes. 

Q  You  spoke,  did  you,  of  the  other  testimony,  in  addition  to  the  dispatches. —A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  did  ;  I  may  have  said  something  about  it. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  try  and  remember  that.  You  state  you  recollect  that  you  spoke  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dispatches.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  whether  you  also  spoke  in  reference  to  the 
other  facts  which  were  proven  before  you  in  a  general  way. — A.  I  do  not  tbink  they  were 
discussed  at  all ;  the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  and  made  the  most  impression 
was  in  regard  to  Dyer  and  Henderson. 

Q.  Were  the  facts  that  were  proven  before  the  grand  jury,  in  addition  to  the  dispatches, 
spoken  off  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  spoken  of  except  what  had  been 
published  or  not ;  there  may  have  been  something,  or  may  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  f— A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  would  have  to  trace  it  up  systemat- 
ically in  my  mind  and  recall  the  conversation  ;  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  do  that. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  this  conversation,  in  which  you  say  the  main  feature  was  the 
discussion  in  reference  to  Henderson's  attack,  and  Dyer,  and  the  general  action  of  Hender- 
son and  Dyer,  did  you  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  action,  so  tar  as  the  general  conduct 
of  matters  was  concerned,  both  in  the  trials  in  court  and  the  proceedings  before  the  grand 
jury  f  — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  to  the  President  in  that  connection  ?—  A.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
remember  the  exact  words. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  what  you  stated  f — A.  I  commented  upon  Mr.  Hender- 
son's address  in  the  Avery  trial,  and  his  attack  in  that  address  upon  the  President,  and 
said  that  I  regarded  Dyer  as  but  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  Henderson,  holding  all  his 
feelings  of  animosity  against  him,  and  that  I  believed  Dyer  was  unfriendly  to  him,  and  I 
knew  Henderson  was. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  substance  of  what"you  said  in  that  connection  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  you  based  your  allegation  f— A.  I  said  to  the  President  that  I  thought  that 
Dyer's  action  before  the  grand  jury  was  unprofessional,  and  that  his  general  talk  was 
of  such  a  character  that  I  checked  him  two  or  three  times,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  he 
was  going  beyond  his  duty.  He  volunteered  statements  to  such  an  extent  that  I  interrupted 
him  and  demanded  that  he  be  sworn. 

Q.  What  general  action  did  you  speak  of  ?— A.  His  general  demeanor  and  language. 

Q.  What  aid  you  give,  the  President  about  it  T — A.  About  as  I  have  given  it  to  you. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  statement  did  you  tell  the  President  that  Dyer  had  made,  and 
what  acts  did  he  do  specifically  upon  which  you  founded  your  judgment  f — A.  General 
talk,  and  statements  that  he  made  before  the  grand  jury,  and  his  manner. 

Q.  You  gave  the  President  what  they  were,  and  then  stated  to  him  that  from  those  you 
concluded  he  was  not  guilty  T — A.  I  gave  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  gave  him  statements  of  what  Mr.  Dyer  had  said  f — A.  Just  what  I  gave  the  Presi- 
dent I  do  not  remember,  but  I  know  how  I  felt,  and  I  presume  I  expressed  myself  decidedly 
upon  it ;  perhaps  I  intended  to. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  put  was  a  plain  one.  You  have  already  stated  what  you  said  to 
the  President  as  regards  your  conclusions  in  this  matter.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
stated  to  the  President  the  facts  upon  which  you  based  those  conclusions  ;  did  yon  tell  him 
what  the  district  attorney  had  said  and  what  he  had  done  before  the  grand  jury  to  justify 
yourself  in  the  opinion  which  you  had  expressed  T— A.  Precisely  what  I  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  do  not  remember.  In  all  my  conversation  with  him,  I  felt  that  I  had  the  right  to 
talk  with  him  as  freely  as  I  would  with  the  district  attorney,  as  I  regarded  him  as  the  head 
of  the  Government,  while  the  other  was  a  branch  from  it.  That  was  my  idea.  Our  con- 
versation was  a  short  one  and  he  was  a  listener  and  said  very  little,  but  I  think  I  can  recall 
the  facts  first  rate  if  I  have  a  little  time  to  follow  up  the  thread.  This  is  a  number  of 
months  ago. 

(Question  repeated. ) 

A.  I  made  the  general  statement  as  stated.    I  did  not  go  into  detail  of  my  reasons,  ex- 
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cept  that  in  the  Henderson  matter  I  did  go  into  detail  more  particularly.  Still  I  might,  in 
thinking  this  matter  over,  think  of  something  I  had  told  the  President.  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  not  be  positive  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  next  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  Might  have  been  ten  or 
twelve  days  afterward. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  conversations  which  yon  had  with  the  President  prior  to  the  trial  of  Bab- 
cock,  did  you  state  to  him  any  facta  which  were  proven  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  I  did 
not  express  to  him  any  more  than  I  would  to  any  one  else  my  opinion,  that  I  remember  of,  as 
it  was  published,  except  these  expressions  of  opinion  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  of  the  conversations  between  yourself  and  the  President,  prior  to  the 
trial  of  Babcock,  talk  over  with  him  or  suggest  to  him  the  facts  which  bad  been  proven  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  T — A.  I  do  not  now  recall  anything  different  from  what  I  have  stated. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  I  said  something  else,  but  I  do  not  recall  it. 

(Question  repeated.) 

A.  I  do  not  now  recall  any  additional  fact  than  what  I  have  alluded  to  as  to  tbo  nature  of 
the  conversation.  I  may  have  said  something.  I  will  put  my  mind  upon  it,  and  I  will  an- 
swer that  question  more  fully,  if  I  can  recall  any. 

Q.  Were  there  any  witnesses  examined  before  the  grand  jury  prior  to  the  indictment  of 
Babcock,  and  in  his  case  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly  there  were. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  T — A.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  grand  jury  in  the 
whisky  cases,  was  not  only  in  Babcock's  case,  but  in  McDonald's  and  McKee's  and  Ma- 
jeure's ;  they  seemed  to  be  interwoven ;  all  had  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  other ;  there 
was  additional  testimony  in  the  Babcock  case,  as  you  know,  from  the  telegrams  that  were 
published. 

Q.  That  testimony  was  submitted  to  the  grand  jury,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  in  any  conversation  with  the  President,  advert  to  that  testimony 
which  was  taken  before  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  I  spoke  of  the  testimony  as  published  in  the 
Avery  case  and  the  McDonald  case,  and  it  was  the  substance  of  what  was  before  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  the  testimony,  as  having  been  taken  before  the  grand  jury  T — A.  I 
had  no  motive  to  do  so. 

Q.  But  did  you  t — A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  my  phraseology  was ;  I  had  no  motive  to 
do  so,  because  it  was  before  the  world  five  weeks  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  felt  free  to  talk  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  just 
as  you  would  have  talked  with  the  district  attorney  7 — A.  Yea,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  State  whether  in  the  various  conversations  with  him  in  reference  to  this  matter,  yon 
were  influenced  by  that  feeling  f— A.  The  general  fact  that  I  regarded  him  as  the  Executive 
of  the  Government  must  have  influenced  my  mind. 

Q.  You  sought  to  conceal  nothing  from  him,  did  you  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  no  attempt 
at  concealment  and  no  attempt  at  detail  at  all,  because  I  had  very  little  time  to  do  it  in,  and 
my  mind  was  directed  to  those  points  to  which  I  called  your  attention. 

Q.  You  sought  to  conceal  nothing  from  him,  did  you  f — A.  Just  what  the  state  of  my 
mind  was  at  that  moment,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Yon  can  now  certainly  recollect  whether  or  not  yon  sought  to  conceal  any  facts  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  whether  your  desire  was  to  discuss  the  matter  freely 
and  openly  with  him  ?—  A.  Well,  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  it  It  was  a  very  few  minutes 
at  the  most  that  I  had  there.  Gentlemen  were  coming  into  the  room,  and  the  general  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  bore  upon  the  points  I  have  named. 

(Question  repeated.) 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  asked  me  any  questions ;  there  was  not  much  discussion  about  it 
Mr.  Cochrane.  I  will  have  to  insist  that  you,  as  a  witness  before  this  committee,  shall 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  As  it  seems  to  me.  you  are  insisting  that  he  should  answer  the  question 
as  you  would  like  to  have  it 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Not  at  all. 
(Question  repeated.) 

The  Witness.  My  best  understanding  of  the  frame  of  mind  that  I  was  in  at  that  inter- 
view is  as  follows :  To  expla'n  to  him  the  status  of  Henderson  and  Dyer.  The  testimony 
that  had  been  taken  before  the  grand  jury  I  assumed  that  he  had  read  weeks  before  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  to  conceal  any  fact  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  T — A.  My 
best  recollection  is  that  as  everything  had  been  made  public,  there  could  not  have  been  any 
such  feeling  on  my  mind.  I  did  not  go  there  to  give  him  details.  I  do  not  remember  of 
any  such  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  was  trying  to  conceal  anything. 

Q.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not,  at  any  of  the  conversations  which 
you  had  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  detail  to  him  the  facts  upon  which  you 
based  your  conclusion  that  Henderson  and  Dyer  were  unfriendly  1 — A.  I  think  I  did ;  there 
were  facts  outside  of  the  grand-jury  room. 

Q.  Are  you  now  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not  detail  to  him  tacts  which  occurred  in 
the  grand-jury  room  T— A.  I  have  stated  in  former  answers  how  Mr.  Dyer  acted  in  general 
terms ;  that  is  the  general  way  I  talked  to  the  President  about  it.  If  those  are  facte,  then 
I  stated  facts.   Those  were  my  opinions  growing  out  of  his  actions. 
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Q.  Atp  70a  prepared  to  swear  that  you  did  not  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  detail  the  tacts  which  had  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  the  President  of  the  United  States  not  ask  yon,  when  yon  stated  that  Henderson 
and  Dyer  were  unfriendly  to  him,  to  detail  the  facts  npon  which  yon  based  that  opinion  7 — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  asked  me  the  question. 

Q.  Did  he  express  to  yon  what  his  views  were  in  reference  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Babcock  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  express  to  yon  what  his  views  were  in  relation  to  the  friendliness  of  Hender- 
son and  Dyer  T — A.  I  think  he  commented  on  Henderson  some ;  very  little,  though. 

Q.  Did  yon,  in  speaking  of  the  nnfriendliness  of  Colonel  Dyer,  say  anything  about  any 
testimony  which  he  introduced  before  the  grand  jury  against  Babcock,  and  which  you 
thought  was  improper  testimony  to  be  introduced  t— A.  I  do  not  recall  anything  further 
than  I  have  stated ;  there  may  have  been  some  additional  fact  that  I  have  not  stated.  I 
have  not  followed  it  closely  in  my  mind.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  not ;  there 
might  have  been ;  to  my  best  recollection,  I  have  given  the  gi.it  of  it. 

Q.  You  know  Colonel  Dyer  t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversations  with  Colonel  Dyer  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  yon  tell  Colonel  Dyer  that  yon  thought  you  had  a  right  to  communicate  the 
facts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  T— A.  Yes ;  I  think  so  now. 

Q.  And  that  you  did  so  communicate  them  T— A.  No,  sir;  I  told  the  President  that  I 
thought  he  was  unfriendly. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  Colonel  Dyer,  after  having  so  told  him,  that  you  had  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  facts  which  had  occurred  before  the  grand  jury  and  alleged  that  you  had  a  right 
so  to  do,  as  he  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  7 — A.  I  told  him  that  I  regarded  that 
I  had  that  right,  but  I  did  not  toll  him  that  I  had  given  the  President  the  details  before  the 
grand  jury.  I  told  him  that  I  had  told  the  President  I  regarded  him  and  Henderson  as 
unfriendly  toward  him. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  that  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Dyer  you  had  told  him  T — A.  I  know  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brodhead  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  7 — A.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  had  a  very 
slight  conversation,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  occurred. 

Q.  Did  not  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Brodhead  on  this  very  subject  T — A.  Well, 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  conversation.  I  may  have  passed  him  and  had  a  moment's  talk 
with  him  and  something  came  up.  I  do  not  know  but  I  asked  him  the  question.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  I  put  that  very  question  to  him,  if  I  had  not  the  right.  I  rather  think  I 
did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ask  Mr.  Brodhead  whether  you  did  not  have  the  right  to  communicate 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  being  the  highest  official  in  the  land,  the  facts 
which  occurred  before  the  grand  jury  T — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  put  it  in  that  way,  but  I 
think  that  was  the  idea ;  I  did  not  have  a  connected  conversation  with  him.  It  was  a  sort 
of  a  passing  remark,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  say  that  we  had  any.  I  think  I  asked  him 
something  about  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  substance  of  it  ? — A.  That  was  the  idea ;  but  I  did  not  go 
into  any  formality  with  him  about  the  thing.  I  met  him  on  the  street,  and  I  guess  I  asked 
him  the  question  in  some  form. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  your  conversation  with  the  President  t— A.  It  was  within 
four  weeks— three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  while  you 
were  upon  the  grand  jury  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly  7— A.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  any  one  else,  outside  of  the  proper  officers  of 
the  court  and  the  grand  jury,  in  reference  to  what  occurred  before  the  grand  jury  7 — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that  7 — A.  I  am  quite  clear  about  it  I  saw  Mr.  Hender- 
son's testimony,  printed  here  some  three  months  ago.  in  which  he  intimated  that  I  had  com- 
municated through  Mr.  Bernard.    I  never  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Bernard  while  you  were  upon  the  grand 
jury  7 — A.  I  met  him  at  the  marshal's  office.  The  marshal  was  changed,  and  when  Marshal 
Leffingwell  went  he  took  the  marshal's  office  there,  and  I  met  him  some  time  during  the 
day  and  had  some  conversation  with  him,  but  not  npon  those  matters. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  of  Babcock  never  adverted  to  by  you  and  him,  and  never  spoken  of 
during  that  time  7— A.  I  never  communicated  anything  in  regard  to  Babcock  to  him,  nor 
he  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  Babcock  in  any  way  f— A.  Babcock's  name  may  have 
been  used  in  conversation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  did  not  use  the  name  of  Bab- 
cock in  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Then,  you  do  not  recall  what  conversations  there  were  7 — A,  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  Bernard  T— A.  He  is  the  bank-examiner. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relative  of  the  President  or  a  connection  7— A.  I  think  he  married  a  relative 
of  the  President's  wife. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  July  13, 1376. 

Euas  W.  Fox  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  I  asked  you  a  question  yesterday,  a  copy  of  which  you  took  with  you.  Have 
you  that  copy  f — Answer.  \  es. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Be  gocd  enough  to  read  it. 

The  Witness,  [reading.]  "Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  stated  to  the  President  the 
facts  upon  which  you  based  that- conclusion.  Did  you  tell  him  what  the  district  attorney 
had  said  and  what  he  had  done  before  the  grand  jury  to  justify  yourself  in  the  opinion  you 
expressed  f  " 

Mr.  Co  ci'Ranf.  You  said  yesterday  that  if  you  bad  time  for  reflection  you  might  recollect 
more  distinctly  what  had  occurred.  Will  you  be  good  enough  now  to  answer  the  question  f — 
A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  in  presenting  my  views  to  the  President,  I  referred  to  the  action 
of  the  district  attorney,  and  may  have  stated  some  things  he  said  hefore  the  grand  jury ;  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  I  do  not  recollect.  I  also  stated  some  facta  which  bad  come  to  my 
knowledge  as  a  citizen,  independent  of  any  knowledge  I  derived  as  a  grand  juror. 

Q.  What  were  those  facts  which  you  stated,  which  came  to  your  knowledge  as  a  citizen  ?— 
A.  The  fact  most  prominently  in  my  mind,  bearing  upon  the  conversation,  was  the  speech 
of  Senator  Henderson,  in  the  trial  of  Avery.  Before  lie  commenced  his  argument  I  nad  a 
little  conversation  with  him,  (Senator  Henderson, )  and  be  asked  me  to  lend  him  my  watch, 
as  he  had  left  bis  at  home.  I  handed  him  my  watch.  Said  he,  "You  call  for  it,  or  I  shall 
forget  to  return  it."  After  he  had  made  the  speech,  and  the  judge  had  made  the  charge,  and 
the  jury  had  passed  out  of  the  room,  I  went  up  to  Senator  Henderson,  who  was  seated  by 
the  table,  ana  asked  him  for  my  watch.  He  handed  it  to  me.  I  then  remarked  to  him  that 
he  bad  need  bis  sharpest  blade  upon  the  President.  The  blood  rather  went  to  his  head,  and 
although  be  made  no  response,  there  was  a  sort  of  twinkle  in  the  eye  that  indicated  to  me 
that  be  did  not  dispute  the  proposition.  I  think  I  brought  that  point  to  the  attention  of 
the  President. 

Q.  What  other  facts  did  you  state  t— A.  I  had  a  theory  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senator,  and  whether  I  went  over  it  fully  with  the  President  or  not,  or  whether 
I  simply  hinted  at  it,  I  am  not  positive.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state  it,  if  the  committee 
desire  it 

Mr.  Plaisted.  You  reed  not  do  so,  unless  you  stated  it  to  the  President. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 
Q.  What  other  facts  did  you  state  to  the  President  ? 
The  Witness.  As  regards  the  district  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  In  any  regard.  As  to  Babcock,  what  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  did  not  talk 
much  about  Babcock.   I  made  the  statement  which  I  yesterday  gave  in  my  testimony. 

Q.  What  was  that  T — A.  That  those  telegrams  needed  explanation. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say  about  Babcock  ?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  T— A.  I  might  have  said  something  else. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  having  said  anything  else  f — A.  1  do  not  now  recall  anything  ; 
I  think  that  was  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Babcock  spoken  of  between  you  and  the 
President  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  way  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  be  did  not  express  himself  as  to  that,  nor  did  I. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  your  action  on  the  grand  jury  spoken  of?— A.  No;  ho  did  not  ask  me  about 
that. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  probabilities  of  conviction  or  acquittal  of  Bab- 
cock t — A.  Not  to  my  present  recollection. 

Q.  During  these  several  interviews  which  you  had  with  the  President,  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  months,  did  you  call  upon  him  for  any  ptfrpose  of  business  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  T— A.  I  called  upon  the  President  and  asked  him  to  appoint  my  son  as  consul  to 
some  point  in  Germany. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  that  to  him  on  the  first  interview— on  the  Monday  interview  t— A 

Q.  When  was  that  suggested  ?— A.  A  couple  of  weeks,  I  think,  or  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  first  interview. 

Q.  When  was  your  son  appointed  to  that  position  T— A.  I  think  his  nomination  went  in 
some  time  in  March.  It  went  in  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  batch,  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  as  minister  to  England. 

Q.  And  when  did  this  conversation  take  place  T — A.  Some  time  in  January. 

Q.  Did  the  President  promise  to  appoint  your  son  ? — A.  I  went  to  the  President  and  told 
him  that  my  sen  
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Mr.  Cochrane.  [Interposing.]  I  am  not  now  asking  you  what  yon  said,  but  simply 
whether  the  President  ugrud  to  appoint  your  son  7 
The  Witness.  I  want  to  relate  the  circumstances. 

Q.  I  want  to  know,  simply,  whether  he  promised  or  assured  yon  that  he  would  appoint 
your  son  ? — A.  Well,  he  made  no  positive  promise,  but  his  manner  all  indicated,  and  I  felt, 
that  he  would.  There  was  a  way  in  which  he  received  it  by  which  I  felt  it  to  be  just  as 
good  as  though  some  men  had  said,  "  Yes,  I  will." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  than  that  with  the  President  7 — A.  For  a  number  of 
years,  whenever  I  have  come  to  Washington,  I  have  always  called  on  the  President. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  other  business  with  him  during  those  three  months 
which  occasioned  you  to  call  upon  him  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  I  went  up  there  once  and  introduced  a  lady  that  was  a  daughter  of 
an  old  friend  of  his  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  and  who  wanted  a  positiou  in  the  Department. 

Q.  Did  she  get  it?— A.  He  gave  her  a  note  or  memorandum  to  Mr.  New,  the  Treasurer, 
bat  she  was  not  appointed. 

Q.  She  has  not  since  been  appointed  T— A.  I  believe  she  has  been  appointed  this  summer, 
some  time.  Mr.  Erastus  Wells,  the  member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  went  with  me  to 
the  Treasury  Department  with  her.  While  in  the  Treasury  Department  she  spoke  about 
her  rather,  of  Sacket's  Harbor,  having  been  a  great  friend  of  the  President,  and  I  said,  ' '  It 
would  be  first-rate  if  she  would  go  up  and  see  the  President."  We  went  np  there  and  I  in- 
troduced her.   He  just  wrote  a  little  memorandum  to  Mr.  New,  but  that  failed. 

Q.  You  had  known  her  previously  7 — A.  Yes ;  she  lives  at  Kirk  wood,  Mo.,  and  is  a  very 
worthy  lady.   She  was  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  Indiana,  and  others. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  matter  with  the  President  during  these  three  months  f 

[Mr.  Plaisted  objected  to  inquiry  as  to  every  little  matter  about  which  the  witness  might 
have  spoken  to  or  saw  the  President,  upon  the  ground  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  under  inquiry.   The  objection  was  overruled.  ] 

A.  I  had  business  there  several  times,  and  sometimes  I  called  socially. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  than  that  yon  have  indicated  ? — A.  The  only  personal 
business  I  had,  so  far  as  my  own  immediate  interests  or  that  of  my  family  was  concerned, 
was  the  appointment  of  my  son  as  consul.  I  represented  to  the  President  that  my  son  had 
had  a  malarial  fever,  and  my  physician  told  me  that  a  change  of  climate  would  do  him  good  ; 
and  I  knew  he  was  competent.  I  presented  the  case  to  the  President,  and  he  told  me  he 
would  investigate  it  and  see  what  he  could  do.  I  called  two  or  three  times  in  regard  to  that. 
Finally  I  got  a  telegram  wanting  me  home  ;  and  I  went  up  to  the  President's  mansion  on 
the  morning  on  which  I  had  to  leave,  and  wrote  him  a  note,  saying, "  I  leave  for  Saint  Louis 
to-night ;  what  are  the  prospects  for  my  son  7"  He  sent  me  a  card  back,  saying,  "  Bruns- 
wick, Germany ;  nomination  goes  in  to-day." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  with  the  President  than  that  you  have  indicated  T— 
A.  I  think  I  have  indicated  all  the  business  I  had  with  him.  If  there  were  other  things,  I 
do  not  now  recall  them ;  still,  I  may  have  gone  np  there  on  some  other  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  now  recall  any  other  matter  about  which  you  went  to  him  T — A.  I  do  not 
now  recall ;  and  still,  in  those  three  months  I  may  have  gone  on  some  other  matter. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  visits  you  did  pay  the  President  during  these 
three  months  f — A.  Three  to  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  see  him  more  than  that  T — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did  over  five  times. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  times  7 — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did,  unless 
you  count  the  time  I  met  him  on  the  sidewalk,  the  first  time  I  got  here.  That  might  make 
six. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  say  your  first  interview  with  the  President  was  had  T— A.  Early  in  Jar.« 
nary. 

y .  That  was  before  the  Babcock  trial  7 — A.  Yes ;  he  had  been  indicted  about  five  weeks. 

Q.  In  that  interview,  did  you  relate  to  the  President  what  evidence  had  been  given  before 
the  grand  jury  against  Babcock  7 — A.  No  ;  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  evidence  was  all 
published  five  weeks  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  The  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  all  published  7 — A.  It  was  all  published  in  this 
way :  The  McDonald  trial  and  Avery  trial  were  pending  during  the  session  of  the  grand 
jury,  and  generally  the  testimony  went  into  the  trial  below,  and  was  published  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.   I  think  the  entire  testimony  was  published  long  before  I  came  on  here. 

Q.  And  all  the  testimony  given  implicating  Babcock  7— A.  Yes ;  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, it  was  all  published. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  over  to  the  President  the  evidence 7 — A.  I  may  have  spoken 
something,  as  I  said  before  

Q.  [Interposing.]  Did  you  give  him  the  names  of  any  witnesses  who  would  probably  be 
sworn  against  Babcock,  who  bad  not  sworn  before  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  nott— A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  President  told  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  that  you  did  tell  him  over  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  grand  jury,  did  he  or  did  he  not  tell  the  truth  T— A.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  told  the  Attorney-General. 
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Q.  If  he  did  tell  the  Attorney-General  that  yon  told  him  over  the  evidence  that  was  given 
against  Babcock  before  the  grand  jury,  I  ask  whether  he  told  a  truth  or  told  a  falsehood? — A. 
You  have  heard  my  answer  to  the  first  question.  I  may  have  stated  some  facts  that  occurred 
before  the  grand  jury,  but  I  did  not  state  it  as  communicating  it,  because  it  was  all  pub- 
lished. If  there  was  any  fact  that  I  stated  in  connection  with  it,  and  you  will  call  my  at- 
tention to  it,  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  said  it  or  not.  I  claim  I  had  a  right  to  speak  to  the 
President  as  much  as  I  would  to  Mr.  Dyer,  and  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  doing  so,  but 
it  was  a  short  interview,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  special  point  I  do  not  think  the  President 
would  lie  about  it  If  he  has  made  any  representations  to  the  Attorney- General  that  I  said 
a  certain  thing,  I  have  no  doubt  he  told  the  truth. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Your  recollection  on  the  subject  is  not  as  definite  as  it  might  be  in  reference  to  what 
you  did  communicate  t — A.  Why,  I  cannot  remember  tho  detailed  words  that  I  used. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  President  of  the  United  States  since  you  have  been  in  Washington 
on  this  visit  T — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  your  examination  of  yesterday  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  did  you  state  what  you  were  here  for  f — A.  I  just  made  the  remark 
that  I  was  subpoenaed  here. 

Q.  Did  you^say  by  whom  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  for  what  purpose  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  T — A.  Mo,  sir ;  he  never  asked  a  question  about  it 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  could  prove,  cr  anything  of  that  kind  7 — A.  No, sir;  not  a 
thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  with  him  in  any  way  since  you  were  here  yesterday  T — A.  No, 
sir ;  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Q.  Did  all  the  evidence  which  appeared  upon  the  trial  of  Babcock  go  before  the  grand  jury  T 
— A.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  testimony  presented  on  the  trial  that 
was  not  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Was  it  not  spoken  of  before  the  grand  jury  T— A.  I  said  there  was  considerable  testi- 
mony, as  far  as  my  recollection  of  reading  the  trial  was  concerned,  that  was  brought  out  on 
the  trial  that  was  not  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Was  not  all  the  testimony  spoken  of  before  the  grand  jury  t— A.  I  think  not,  sir ;  that 
is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  recollection  on  that  subject  that  you  could  speak  confidently  ?— A.  I 
did  not  read  the  trial  accurately,  but  I  tried  to  read  it   I  got  the  papers. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  undertake  to  say  T — A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  I  saw 
a  good  many  things  that  I  thought  were  not  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  particular  matter  now  7 — A.  No ;  I  could  not,  without  reading 
it  over ;  but  that  was  the  impression  made  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  your  son  still  occupying  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed  7— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Pl aisted  : 

Q.  How  old  is  your  son  T— A.  Twenty-two  yeare  of  age. 
Q.  Is  he  a  young  man  of  education  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  be  educated  T — A.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  at  Chester. 

Q.  Has  he  any  knowledge  of  German  7— A.  Yes ;  he  reads  German  and  writes  it,  and  is 
able  now  to  speak  it  pretty  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Missouri  ? — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  identified  yourself  with  the  republican  party  T — A.  I  was  an 
original  free-soiler— a  friend  of  Frank  Blair's  in  the  early  fight  there,  and  have  stuck  to  it 
ever  since. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  offices,  political  or  civil  T — A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Missouri — the  83d  general  assembly. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  there  T— A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on 
State  credit 

Q.  What  did  that  position  involve  T— A.  Well,  the  State  was  forty  million  dollars  in  debt 
and  we  raised  a  special  committee  to  consider  that  question.  I  was  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  political  office  f — A.  Yes ;  I  was  chairman  of  the  republican 
State  central  committee  in  186b,  when  we  carried  the  State  for  the  republican  ticket 
Q.  You  organized  the  State,  did  you  T— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  7— A.  I  am  now' engaged  in  the  publication  of  an  independent 
newspaper,  the  Saint  Louis  Evening  Dispatch. 

Q.  what  business  positions  or  relations  have  you  held  there  7— A.  I  was  a  merchant  there 
for  twenty  years.   I  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  one  time. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  which  met  at  Boston  T— A.  I 
was  president  of  the  National  Commercial  Convention  which  met  at  Boston  in  13ft?. 
That  was  a  convention  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  country. 
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Q.  Yon  have  always  been  an  active  republican  in  your  State,  have  7011  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that. 

Q.  How  many  indictments  were  found  in  Saint  Louis,  while  you  were  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury,  against  the  members  of  the  whisky  ring,  so  called  f — A.  The  first  indictments 
were  against  McKee,  one  against  McDonald,  one  against  Babcock,  and  several  others.  I 
don't  remember  all.   Those  were  the  prominent  ones. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Was  an  indictment  found  against  Avery  7— A.  Yes ;  he  is  another. 

By  Mr.  Plaisteo  : 

Q.  In  your  opinion  was  there  sufficient  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  to  warrant  indict- 
ments against  those  who  were  indicted  T — A.  That  was  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  grand 
jury  took  the  advice  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Government,  and  under  their  advice,  as  to 
the  law  in  such  cases,  I  felt  justified  in  voting  for  the  indictments,  and  did  vote  for  all  of 
them. 

Q.  What  was  the  law  as  laid  down  f — A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  that  there  should 
be  probable  cause. 

Q.  That  was  given  you  as  instruction,  was  it  ?— A.  That  was  the  opinion  given. 

Q.  It  did  not  require  the  same  amount  of  proof  to  find  an  indictment  as  to  warrant  a  con- 
viction t— A.  My  understanding  was  that  in  order  to  find  an  indictment  you  did  not  need 
to  have  testimony  sufficient  to  convict  beyond  a  doubt. 

Q.  That  was  the  instruction  you  received  f — A.  That  was  the  opinion  they  gave  us,  to 
my  best  recollection— that  it  didn't  require  that  amount  of  proof. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  transfer  of  two  of  the  Saint  Louis  revenue-officers 
was  ordered  by  the  President  ? — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Were  not  some  two  revenue-officers  in  Saint  Louis  transferred  to  San  Francisco  f — 
A.  I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  it  from  the  President  or  any  other  official  f— A.  I  don't 
know  but  that  I  may  have  heard  something  about  it,  but  I  do  not  recall  it  Still  I  re- 
member reading  about  it.  I  believe  there  was  a  transfer  ordered  of  McDonald  to  Philadel- 
phia or  somewhere  else,  and  I  think  a  Mr.  Tutton  was  to  go  to  Saint  Louis.  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  however,  outside  the  newspapers. 

The  witness  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  read  the  questions  put  by  the  chairman,  and  the 
answers  thereto,  which,  being  read,  he  desired  a  change  noted  to  the  following : 

"  Question.  And  you  did  not  tell  over  to  the  President  the  evidence  ?— -A.  No,  sir ;  I  may 
have  spoken  something,  as  I  said  before  "  

The  witness  desires  that  answer  to  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

*  No,  sir;  I  did  not  detail  the  evidence.    I  may  have  spoken  of  some  portion  of  it  cor- 
roborative of  the  point  I  was  making. 
Adjourned. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  14, 1876. 

Homer  T.  Yaryan  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  At  the  close  of  your  examination  the  other  day,  I  asked  you  a  question  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  State  any  and  all  facts  tending  to  show  that  the]President  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  Government  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  trials  at 
Saint  Louis,  or  which  tend  to  show  that  there  was  an  effort  made  npon  the  part  of  any  offi- 
cial to  shield  any  party  indicted  at  Saint  Louis  from  conviction  or  punishment 

The  Witness.  Do  you  confine  your  subject-matter  to  Saint  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  you  may  state  in  reference  to  the  matter  generally. 

The  Witness.  At  Saint  Louis  or  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  And  any  facts  which  in  my  opinion  lead  to  it  ? 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  So  far  as  it  applies  to  the  President,  the  following  facts  seem  to  me  to  be 
evidence  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  prosecution  :  His  delay  in  removing  the  fol- 
lowing officers  who  were  obstructing  the  prosecutions  of  the  whisky  rings,  viz  :  District  At- 
torney Ward,  of  Chicago ;  District  Attorney  Hubbell,  of  Milwaukee ;  District  Attorney  Van 
Dyke,  of  San  Francisco ;  Supervison  Mnnn,  of  Chicago ;  Collector  Maguire,  of  Saint  Louis ; 
his  failure  to  remove  Collector  Sedgwick  and  Supervisor  Foulke,  of  San  Francisco ;  his  re- 
moval of  Henderson,  the  assistant  counsel  at  8aint  Louis,  and  his  retention  in  office  of  Bab- 
cock ;  his  dismissal  or  forced  resignation  of  nearly  every  officer  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  conspirators  5  the  importuning  it  required  to  obtain 
the  celebrated  indorsement,  "Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  and  his  anger  at  its  publication  ; 
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the  length  of  time  the  resignation  of  McDonald  was  held  before  being  accepted,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  dismissed  after  confessing  his  guilt 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  that  rather  remarkable  letter  was  published,  known  as 
the  circular-letter,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Attorney-General  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Saint  Louis  to  attend  the  Babcock  trial  when  I  saw  its  publication. 

Q.  In  a  newspaper  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  paper  T— A.  I  think  it  was  a  Cincinnati  paper,  but  I  would 
not  be  certain — either  Chicago  or  Cincinnati.   I  bought  it  on  the  cars  en  route. 

S.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  was  that  letter  calculated  to  have  ? 
r.  Plaisted.  I  object  to  this  testimony  on  the  ground  that  this  witness  is  not  testifying 
as  an  expert. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  how  this  letter  struck  you  when  you  read  it  on  that  morning  in  Sain* 
Louis  f — A.  I  was  not  put  on  the  stand.  All  that  I  could  tell  about  the  effect  of  the  letter 
would  be  about  its  effect  upon  me. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  ; 

Q.  The  question  is  not  so  much  what  effect  it  had  upon  you  as  what  effect  was  this  letter 
calculated,  in  jour  judgment,  to  have  upon  the  prosecutions  t— A.  In  my  judgment,  the  effect 
of  the  letter  was  to  discourage  the  prosecution. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  You  mean  by  intimidation  of  witnesses,  or  what?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  ex- 
press it. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  witness  whom  it  did  intimidate  1 — A.  I  learned  from  the  dUtrict 
attorney  and  the  assistant  counsel  out  there  that  they  checked  the  effect  it  would  have  by 
assuring  the  witnesses  that  that  letter  was  not  intended  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  understood  that  there  had  been  quite  a  commotion  when  this  letter  appeared  f— A. 
Yes ;  I  understood  that  these  people  rushed  up  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to  know  what 
it  meant. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  ; 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  witness  who  w.'s  deterred  from  testifying  in  conse- 
quence of  that  letter  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  At  the  time  that  this  circular-letter  was  issued  by  the  Attorney-General,  was  General 
Babcock  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  President  t— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  issuing  of  any  such  letter  as  that  !— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  General  Bristow  or  Bluford  Wilson  having  been  consulted  in  that 
particular  T— A.  I  understood  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  that  neither  had  been  consulted  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  influence  having  been  exerted,  outside  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, to  shield  any  of  these  parties  charged  with  these  whisky  frauds,  by  an  official  of  the 
Government  T— A.  I  believed  at  the  time  

Mr.  Plaisted.  He  asks  you  if  you  know. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  only  my  own  conclusions  that  I  have  drawn. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  officials  did  t— A.  Subsequent  facta  confirmed 
most  of  my  belief  held  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  matter  or  thing  which  you  desire  to  state  in  connection  with 
this  case,  you  are  at  entire  liberty  now  to  proceed. — A.  I  can  think  of  nothing  of  import- 
ance. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  a  Mr.  Sherman,  assistant  district  attorney  of  New  York  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  While  in  attendance  in  Saint  Louis,  as  a  witness  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  transactions  there,  in  connection  with  the  Babcock 
trial  f— A.  Nothing  but  hearsay.  I  learned  from  District  Attorney  Dyer,  and  from  Mr. 
Bliss  and  Mr.  Peddrick  concerning  him, 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  contribution  having  been  taken  up  to  pay  Babcock'*  fees  and 
expenses  of  trial  T — A.  Nothing  but  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  influences  having  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  by 
any  Representative,  Senator,  or  Government  official  to  prevent  any  of  these  prosecutions  in 
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Saint  Louis,  or  elsewhere  T— A.  My  understanding  is,  that  Senator  SArgent  interfered  in  the 
California  prosecutions. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  "Your  understanding  is;"  what  do  you  know  about  it?— A.  What  I  learned  from  the 
Solicitor  and  Secretary. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  he  the  only  person  whom  you  have  understood,  from  the  Solicitor  and  Secretary, 
endeavored  to  exert  influence  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  conspirators  f — A. 
The  trouble  in  answering  that  question  is,  that  we  put  our  own  construction  on  the  acts  of 
these  parties.  I  do  not  know  to  a  certainty  what  the  motive  was,  but  the  construction  that 
was  put  upon  it  was,  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Were  any  efforts  of  that  kind  made  with  regard  to  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  prosecu- 
tion by  any  person  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Any  with  regard  to  the  Wisconsin  prosecution  T— A.  No ;  I  cannot  answer  your 
question  with  any  aefiniteness.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  say  what  the  motives  of 
persons  were,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  If  I  recollect  right,  Mr.  Douglass,  probably,  or  some  one  has  testified,  in  relation  to  the 
removal  of  Joyce  and  McDonald,  that  certain  politicians  intervened  or  interposed  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  their  removal. — A.  I  think  that  was  in  the  transfer. 

Q.  That  is  possible.  Do  you  know  what  gentlemen  those  were  f — A.  It  was  not  only 
Joyce  and  McDonald,  but  all  the  other  supervisors  and  revenue  agents,  who  were  trans- 
ferred in  January,  1875.  At  least,  the  order  was  issued  then. 

Q.  What  persons  were  those  that  interposed  their  influence  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
those  men  T — A.  Mr.  Douglass  told  me  that  Senator  Logan  was  one. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  recollect  T— A.  Supervisor  Tutton ;  I  do  not  recollect 
the  other  names,  but  he  told  me  there  were  several. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Douglass  in  this  city  7 — A.  I  think  he  is.  Mr.  Douglass  also  told  me  that  Gen- 
eral Babcock  interposed. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  names  of  any  private  citizens  mentioned  in  that  connection  T—  A.  I 
don't  recollect  any. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  The  supervisors  were  to  be  transferred  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  order  was  issued  ?— A.  The  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Q.  What  Secretary  f— A.  Secretary  Bristow. 

Q.  To  transfer  what  supervisors  T — A.  Well,  it  was  a  three-comered  transfer  all  around. 
Ten  supervisors,  I  believe,  were  to  be  transferred. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  this  order  of  transfer  7— A.  I  assume  it  was  to  break  up  the 
Saint  Lonis  combination.   That  has  always  been  my  understanding  of  that  order. 

Q.  Was  the  order  of  transfer  countermanded  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  President,  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  transfers  take  place  that  were  ordered  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  countermanded  how  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  whisky  frauds  in  Saint 
Louis  7— A.  About  six  weeks,  I  should  say ;  before  the  evidence  was  furnished  upon  which 
seizures  could  be  based. 

O.  Did  the  President  overrule  the  Secretary  in  countermanding  the  ordets  7— A.  I  suppose 
he  did. 

Q.  Contrary  to  the  Secretary's  wishes?— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Q.  You  say  Supervisor  Tutton  was  one  who  had  advised  that  the  order  be  counter- 
manded?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where  is  he 7 — A.  At  Philadelphia.   He  is  collector  of  customs. 
Q.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  is  bis  full  name  ?— A.  Alexander  P. 

Q.  You  think  the  countermanding  of  the  order  transferring  these  supervisors  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  whisky  ring  ? — A.  Its  effect  was  in  the  interest  of  the  whisky  ring ;  what  the 
motive  was  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  are  very  positive  as  to  the  effect  of  it  ?— A.  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  in  your  own  mind? — A.  Not  in  my  own  mind,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  whisky  ring?— A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that 

Q.  You  only  know  that  he  was  overruled  by  the  President  ?— A.  Yes  ;  I  assumed  it  was 
his  judgment  that  the  transfer  should  take  place  by  his  issuing  the  order. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  The  men  sought  to  be  removed  from  Saint  Louis  were  absolutely  in  the  ring  and  had 
been  convicted,  bad  they  not  7— A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Who  were  tbe  supervisors  at  Saint  Louis,  who  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  7 — A* 
McDonald  was  the  supervisor  and  Joyce  the  revenue  agent.  They  were  ordered  to  Phila* 
delphia. 

Q.  And  how  long  after  the  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  was  it  that  it  was  counter- 
manded 7 — A.  I  should  say  a  week. 

Q.  And  this  was  how  long  before  these  supervisors,  &c,  at  Saint  Louis  were  arrested  7— 
A.  They  were  not  arrested  until  some  time  after  the  seizures.  The  seizures  were  made  on 
the  10  th  of  May,  1875.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  seizures  were  made  was  obtained 
probably  four  weeks  prior  to  the  seizures. 

Q.  And  when  do  you  say  this  order  was  issued  of  the  transfer  of  those  officials  from  8aint 
Louis  7—  A.  My  recollection  now  is  that  it  was  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  of  January,  and 
was  probably  issued  on  the  4th  or  5th. 

Q.  Do  you  know  District  Attorney  Ward,  of  Chicago  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  he  removed  from  office  t  — A.  It  was  late  last  fall. 

Q.  The  fall  of  1875 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  his  obstructing  the  prosecutions  of  the  whisky  ring  f— A. 
He  has  since  been  indicted. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  Was  he  removed  before  his  indictment  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr  .Plaisted: 
Q.  Indicted  for  complicity  with  the  whisky  rings  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  cannot  give  the  date  of  his  removal  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
cord which  can  be  obtained  readily.  I  know  it  was  late  in  the  fall — after  the  transactions 
had  been  begun  and  carried  on  some  time. 

Q.  By  him  7— A.  By  him. 

Q.  Who  requested  his  removal  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  requested  it  I  know  who 
was  in  tavor  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  his  removal  was  first  requested  t — A.  I  have  no  information  at 
what  time  tbe  matter  was  laid  before  the  President.  I  only  know  that  the  Secretary  and  So- 
licitor were  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  a  proper  officer  to  conduct  those  trials,  from  the 
beginning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  so  represented  to  the  President  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  simply  as- 
sume that  they  did  represent  it  to  the  President 

Q.  At  what  period  did  they  first  represent  it  to  the  President  f — A.  As  soon  as  the  prose- 
cutions began.   At  least  I  assume  that  they  did  it  as  soon  as  they  talked  to  me  about  it 

Q.  At  what  time  bad  the  prosecutions  begun  T— A.  Immediately  following  the  10th  of 
May.  Then  the  seizures  took  place  and  arrests  began  at  once ;  but  the  court  did  not  sit  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  month  the  court  did  sit?— A,  My  recollection  is  about  the 
first  of  July. 

Q.  In  Chicago  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ward  had  charge  of  the  cases  yet  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  Mr.  Ward  until  the  transactions  commenced  T  — A. 
Suspicions  only,  but  the  complaint  was  that  he  was  not  prosecuting  the  cases  with  such 
vigor  as  he  ought  to. 

Q.  Was  that  it  ?— A;  We  had  private  information  that  he  was  in  the  whisky  ring. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  you  get  this  information  T— A.  I  cannot  give  a  date  accurately,  but 
I  know  it  was  while  he  was  prosecuting ;  in  the  early  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  In  July  or  August  7 — A.  In  June  or  July,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  information  was  communicated  to  the  President  or  not  7— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  that  it  was  ever  communicated  to  him  t — A.  I  simply  assume  that 
it  was,  it  being  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  communicate  it  to  him. 
Q.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  the  Secretary  ever  asked  for  the  removal  of  District  Attorney 
Ward,  do  you  ?— A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Secretary  told  me  he  had  asked  his  removal. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  removal  delayed  after  it  was  asked  7— A.  If  the  Secretary  informed 
the  President  at  the  time  that  all  of  us  believed  Mr.  Ward  was  in  the  conspiracy,  it  must 
have  been  in  June. 

Q.  He  was  not  removed  until  what  time  t— A.  Probably  September  or  October. 
Q.  Were  there  any  cases  tried  by  Ward  t— A.  The  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  was 
taken  by  Ward.   No  trials  were  had. 
Q.  Was  he  not  removed  before  the  cases  were  tried  7 — A.  I  think  he  was. 
Q.  Then  all  he  had  to  do  in  the  prosecution  was  before  the  grand  jury  ?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  before  they  came  up  for  trial,  he  was  removed  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Hubbell,  of  Milwaukee,  obstructing  the  prosecutions  ?— 
A.  Well  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  give  any  specific  act   It  has  been  common  talk 
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among  all  the  revenue  officers  who  hare  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prosecution  at  Mil- 
waukee, that  Mr.  Hubbell  obstructed  the  prosecutions. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it  yourself  ?— A.  Nothing  except  what  I  have  learned  from 
talking  with  officers. 

Q.  When  was  his  complicity  with  the  whisky  frauds  discovered  t— A.  It  was  believed  by 
all  the  Treasury  officers,  from  the  beginning. 
Q.  You  mean  from  May  T — A.  From  May,  yes. 

Q.  When  was  he  removed  f — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  dates,  but  it  was  some  time  after 
the  prosecutions  had  been  begun. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  T — A.  I  should  say  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the  prosecution 
had  been  begun. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  asked  the  President  for  his  removal  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  asked  the  President  for  his  removal  f — A.  Only  from 
the  general  conversations  I  have  had  with  the  Secretary  and  Solicitor. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  asked  for  his  removal  ? — A.  That  is  my 
recollection  now. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  he  did  ask  ?— A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  told  me  so. 
Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  asked  for  his  removal  f — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
dates ;  I  know  it  was  some  time  after  the  prosecution  had  been  begun. 
Q.  Did  he  say  that  the  President  refused  to  remove  himf — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  removed,  was  he  not  T— A.  He  was  finally  removed. 

Q.  How  long  a  delay  was  there  T— A.  I  have  already  remarked— I  think  it  was  six  weeks 
or  two  months. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  when  the  Secretary  asked  for  his  removal  first,  do  you  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  definite  time. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  that  the  President  at  any  time  refused  to  remove  him  T— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  Van  Dyke  obstruct  the  prosecutions  of  the  whisky-ring  ?— A.  Our  officers  so  re- 
port. 

Q.  Was  his  removal  asked  by  the  Secretary  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  asked  of  the  President  f — A.  Very  shortly  after  the 
first  seizure  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  in  August  last,  I  think. 
Q.  You  mean  August  of  1875 f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  Secretary  asked  the  President  to  remove  him  ?— A.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  In  August,  or  soon  after  the  first  seizure  in  that  month  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  was  removed  ? — A.  Not  until  some  time  afterward. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  T— A.  Well,  I  should  say  three  months. 

Q.  Did  he  conduct  any  prosecutions  against  the  whisky  ring? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  the  grand  jury  ?— A.  Before  the  grand  jury  and  before  the  court. 

Q.  Did  he  convict  any* — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  in  his  place  t — A.  Mr.  Coughlan. 

Q.  Has  he  prosecuted  any  t— A.  Yes ;  he  is  prosecuting,  but  not  with  the  vim  thit  was 
expet  ted. 

Q.  Has  he  convicted  any  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Bristow  T— A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Or  of  Solicitor  Wilson  7— A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  When  was  Supervisor  Munn  removed  T— A.  He  resigned. 
Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  T— A.  My  recollection  is,  some  time  in  June,  1875. 
Q.  How  long  after  the  seizures  T— A.  Three  or  four  weeks  after  tho  seizures. 
Q.  Did  he  resign  before  he  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  ?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  asked  for  his  removal  f— A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  refused  to  remove  him  T— A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  I 
simply  know  of  the  delay ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  a  delay  was  there  7— A.  As  I  said,  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  requestei  bis  removal  7— 
A.  I  assume  that  he  requested  it  as  soon  as  he  believed  him  to  ba  in  complicity  with  the 
ring. 

Q.  How  soon  did  he  discover  that  he  was  in  complicity  with  the  ring  T — A.  I  should  say 
that  he  knew  it,  or  was  satisfied  of  it,  before  the  seizures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  requested  his  removal  before  the  seizures  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
to  a  certainty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  complained  that  he  was  njt  removed  T— A.  I 
can't  remember  in  that  particular  case. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  that  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  those  snperv  iaors  was  countermanded  ? 
— A.  Not  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  rr.cde  ecmpV.nt  tj  any  one  that  his  o  Jer  was  counter- 
manded ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  Collector  Maguire  of  Saint  Louis  removed  ?— A.  Some  time  after  the  seiz- 
ures ;  I  cannot  tell  bow  long— several  weeks. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Secretary  Bristow  requested  his  removal  7 — A.  I  only  assume 
that  he  did  because  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  in  the  ring  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  how  early  a  period  he  requested  his  removal  f— A.  I  must  again  as- 
sume that  it  must  have  been  when  Le  believed  he  was  in  the  ring. 

Q.  And  that  was  about  what  time  ? — A.  Three  or  four  weeks  oefore  the  seizure. 

Q.  You  assume  that  be  requested  bis  removal  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  seizures  !— 
A.  Yes  ;  because  he  knew  or  was  satisfied  of  his  complicity. 

Q.  And  he  was  not  removed  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  seizures  T — A.  Several 
weeks.  I  cannot  give  the  date,  but  they  can  be  obtained  by  this  committee  without 
trouble. 

Q.  When  were  Collector  Sedgwick  and  Supervisor  Foulke,  of  San  Francisco,  removed  T— 
A.  They  have  never  been  removed. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  their  removal  ha*  been  requested  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  know  that  Col- 
lector Sedgwick's  has  been  requested. 
By  Mr. Cochrane: 

Q.  By  whom  T — A  By  the  Commissioner,  cf  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury ;  and  by  the 
Sacretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  President. 
Fy  Mr.  Plaisted: 
Q.  Who  is  the  Commissioner  T — A.  At  that  time  it  was  Mr.  Pratt 

Q.  Was  there  anything  proved  or  discovered  against  them  as  showing  them  to  be  in  com- 
plicity with  the  whisky  ring  T — A.  We  had  found  extensive  frauds  in  San  Francisco,  and 
both  of  these  officers  refused  to  see  them,  and  they  defend  the  persons  guilty.  Several  thiogs 
have  occurred  which  point  directly  to  Collector  Sedgwick's  complicity. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  State  what  they  are.— A.  One  of  them  is  the  putting  in  his  hands  of  the  Government 
books  which  were  seized  at  the  distilleries ;  and  in  those  books,  when  returned  afterward, 
it  was  fonnd  that  every  leaf  which  showed  the  evidence  of  fraud  had  been  cut  out. 

Q.  Was  it  proved  that  they  were  cut  out  while  in  his  possession  f  — A.  The  books  were 
turned  over  to  him  in  perfect  condition,  and  when  returned  the  leaves  were  cut-out.  Those 
are  the  statements  of  officers  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Statements  of  what  officers  t — A.  Revenue -Agent  Clark  and  Revenue- Agent  Crane. 

Q.  On  the  Pacific  coast  t— A.  On  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  Has  he  been  indicted  7 — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.   The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
district  attorney. 
Q.  To  the  new  district  attorney  7— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know.wbether  he  has  made  any  report  with  regard  to  the  matter  T — A  I  have 
not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Was  any  complicity  discovered  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Foulke  in  the  whisky  "ring  T— A. 
Nothing  but  the  fact  that  he  was  supervisor  during  all  the  years  that  those  frauds  were  com- 

Q.  You  think  the  removal  of  Mr.  Henderson  ii  evidence  that  the  President  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  frauds  f— A.  I  stated  at  the  beginning  that  those 
facts  were  convincing  to  me. 

Q.  Which  of  those  circumstances  or  facts  which  yon  have  named  here  has  the  most 
weight  in  your  mind— the  removal  of  Henderson,  or  the  delay  in  the  removal  of  those  offi- 
cials—in making  np  your  case  against  the  President  f— A.  They  all  have  weight  withjme. 
I  cannot  say  which  has  the  most 

Q.  You  omitted  to  state  the  President's  countermanding  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  the 
supervisors.— A.  Yes ;  I  omitted  to  state  that  The  reason  I  did  not  state  that  is  because  I 
do  not  assume  that  be  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  whisky  rings  at  that  time — that  was  in 
January ;  that  may  have  been  controlled  by  political  pressure  solely. 

Q.  His  retention  of  Babcock  you  set  down  as  a  circumstance  against  the  President  7— 
A.  Yes ;  in  my  own  mind. 

.  Was  Babcock  proved  guilty  7 — A.  He  was,  to  my  satisfaction. 
.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  t— A.  No,  sir.  I  do 
not 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  proved  guilty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  which  tried 
him  7— A.  I  believe  he  was  acquitted,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  President's  dismissal  or  forced  resignation  of  nearly  every  officer  who  took 
part  in  these  transactions  is  another  evidence  to  yon  of  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
whisky  prosecutions  t — A  Yes. 

Q.  Name  the  officers  whom  you  suppose  took  an  active  part  in  this  prosecution  T — A. 
Secretary  Bristow,  Bluford  Wilson,  David  P.  Dyer,  Henderson,  and  Commissioner  Pratt. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Douglass  removed?— A.  Yes  ;  Le  wa?  removed,  bat  I  do  not  consider  that 
Mr.  Douglass  took  a  part  in  it 
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By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  put  Douglass  on  the  other  side,  to  the  credit  of  the  President  ? — A.  Ye?. 
Q.  You  give  the  President  credit  for  discharging  him  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  he  should  not  have  kept  him  f — A.  I  do.  I  think  he  should  cot  have  kept 
him. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others  ?— A.  No  one  but  myself  that  I  can  think  of  now. 

Q.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  you  put  down  as  against  the  President  in  yoiu 
mind — the  importuning  it  required  to  obtain  the  celebrated  indorsement,  "  Let  no  guilty 
man  escape."  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that. — A.  I  understood  from  Secretary 
Bristow  and  Solicitor  Wilson  both,  that  what  I  have  stated  as  to  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  That  it  took-  importuning  to  get  that  order,  and  that  he  was 
angered  when  it  was  published. 

Q.  Who  importuned  him  to  give  that  order?— A.  I  assumed  the  Secretary  did.  It  is  more 
an  indorsement  than  an  order,  but  it  may  be  called  an  order. 

Q.  And  that  indorsement  was  procured  by  the  importunity  of  Secretary  Bristow  and  Mr. 
Wilson  T— A.  No ;  I  won't  say  that  Solicitor  Wilson  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  My  under- 
standing is  that  other  friends  of  the  President  urged  him  to  say  something  that  would  quiet 
the  gossip  in  regard  to  McDonald  and  himself.  I  cannot  name  the  parties,  but  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Q.  What  gossip  ? — A.  That  he  and  McDonald  were  so  intimate  that  it  cast  a  reflection 
upon  the  President's  integrity;  that ■  McDonald  and  those  thieves  at  Saint  Louis  claimed 
that  they  had  the  protection  of  the  President ;  and  that  friends  of  the  President  had  written 
to  him  to  say  something  that  would  settle  such  gossip. 

Q.  Who  obtained  this  declaration  from  the  President  ?— A.  It  was  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? — A.  It  would  only  be  from  recollection,  if  I  mentioned  it,  but  I  should 
say  about  last  December.   I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

Qr  December,  1875  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  indictment  of  McDonald  ? — A.  It  was  alter  the  indict- 
ment of  McDonald. 
Q.  You  thick  it  was  after  that  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  an  indorsement ;  upon  what  paper  was  it  an  indorsement?— A.  I  have 
never  seen  the  paper,  but  I  understand  it  to  be  an  indorsement  on  a  letter  that  some  one  had 
written  him  from  Saint  Louis,  telling  him  that  the  whisky  conspirators  were  claiming  that 
he  was  screening  them.   I  have  never  seen  the  paper,  and  cannot  tell  its  contents. 

Q.  Who  were  those  whisky  conspirators  alluded  to? — A.  McDonald,  Joyce,  Maguire, 
McKee,  and  the  balance. 

Q.  Was  this  indorsement  made  with  any  reference  to  General  Babcock's  case? — A.  My 
impression  now  is  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Babcock  case  ;  that  it  was  before  that 
trouble. 

Q.  The  President  did  not  refer  to  Babcock,  then  T — A.  My  understanding  was,  that  his 
references  were  to  the  Saint  Louis  conspirators  particularly  ;  that  is,  Joyce,  McDonald,  Mc- 
Kee, and  those  others. 

Q.  And  not  to  Babcock  ?— A.  Not  to  Babcock ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  this  order,  "Let  no  guilty  man  escape  V — A.  When  it 
came  out 

Q  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  it  came  out  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  You  say  the  President  was  greatly  angered  by  its  publication ;  what  do  you  know 
about  that?— A.  Nothing  except  what  I  learned  from  the  Secretary  and  Solicitor. 

Q.  State  what  yon  learned  from  the  Secretary  aud  Solicitor . — A.  That  he  was  angered  at 
its  being  made  public. 

Q.  That  the  President  was  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  made  it  public  ? — A.  Solicitor  Wilson  and  myself  took  it  around  to  the  news- 
paper-offices. 

Q.  At  what  time  7 — A.  I  think  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Just  about  as  soon  as  it  was  received  here? — A.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  as  to 
that  I  shall  not  be  sure.  I  know  it  was  published  the  very  momeut  I  saw  it ;  that  is,  we  took 
it  around  on  the  evening  that  I  first  saw  the  order. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  never  saw  the  paper  ?— A.  I  saw  the  indorsement 
I  never  saw  the  letter.   The  indorsement  was  copied  off. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  original  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  a  copy  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not  state  upon  what  day  that  was  ?— A.  I  cannot  with  certainty,  but  it  is  an 
■easy  thing  to  asceitain. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  give  the  date.— A.  It  would  be  guess-work ;  six  months 
ago,  surely. 

Q.  That  would  be  January  ? — A.  Yes ;  well,  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  Novembsr. 
Q.  That  it  was  published  1— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  obtained  from  the  President  to  quiet  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  these 
whisky  officials  at  Saint  Louis,  was  it  ?— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 
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Q.  And  obtained  of  the  President  through  the  importunity  of  some  good  men  for  that 
purpose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  did  he  not  suppose  it  would  be  published,  and  did  he  not  expect  and  intend  it 
to  be  published  if  it  was  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  public  mind  t — A.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  he  expected  that  to  be  filed  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  pulled  out  as  proof  in 
case  

Q.  [Interposing.]  In  case  he  needed  any  bolstering  up 7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  that  opinion  as  an  expert  ? — A.  I  won't  say  that  I  am  an  expert,  bat  I 
give  it  as  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  celebrated  declaration.  "Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  was  not  pub- 
lished until  November  or  December  T — A.  I  have  repeated  several  times  that  I  cannot  give 
the  date ;  I  am  guessing  at  it  when  I  do.   I  know  it  was  a  long  while  ago. 

Q.  Bat  you  say  it  was  not  published  in  September,  1875 1— A.  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  In  August,  1875  7— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  far  back  as  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  say,  then  T — A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 
Q.  The  fact  can  be  very  easily  obtained  from  the  record,  I  suppose  ?— A.  Yea. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  Where  was  the  President  when  the  indorsement  of  this  paper  was  obtained  f— A.  I 
think  at  Long  Branch  ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  in  October,  according  to  that. 

Q.  In  October,  you  think  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  as  early  as  October.  It  was  before  he 
came  back  from  Long  Branch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  came  back  from  Long  Branch  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  this  indorsement  had  no  reference  to  Babcock  T — A.  I  am  only 
giving  my  own  opinion.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Are  yon  as  positive  of  that  as  you  are  of  anything  yon  have  certified  to  here  t— A.  I 
never  have  believed  that  it  had  at  the  time  any  reference  to  Babcock. 

Q.  And  do  not  now  I — A.  And  do  not  now. 

Q.  And  you  are  as  positive  of  that  as  you  are  of  any  fact  you  have  testified  to  f— A.  In 
my  own  mind. 

»  Q.  How  long  was  the  tender  of  the  resignation  of  McDonald  held  before  being  accepted  f— 
A.  I  should  say  six  weeks. 

Q.  He  did  tender  his  resignation  7 — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  And  the  President  would  not  accept  it  7 — A.  Did  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  an  evidence  of  the  President's  complicity  with  whisky  frauds  I— A. 
I  have  not  said  complicity. 

Q.  Well,  of  his  sympathy  !— A.  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  believe  he  was  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Was  McDonald  then  an  object  of  suspicion  7 — A.  He  was  a  confessed  criminal. 

Q.  Was  he  not  indicted  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  confessed  before  the  court  ? — A.  He  confessed  to  the  Secretary  and,  my  recollec- 
-  tion  is,  to  Mr.  Douglass,  the  existence  of  frauds  at  Saint  Louis,  with  his  knowledge  prior  to 
the  seizures. 

Q.  Did  he  confess  that  he  himself  was  a  guilty  party  7 — A.  That  he  knew  of  the  frauds. 
That  makes  him  guilty. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  inference  f— A.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  the  law. 

Q.  Men  can  have  knowledge  of  frauds  without  being  guilty  of  fraud  themselves  T— A.  He 
never  communicated  his  knowledge  to  the  Government,  and  the  law  requires  that  he  should 
indicate  snch  knowledge,  if  any,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Q.  Certainly  if  he  concealed  anything  of  the  kind  from  the  Government  he  wonld  be  an 
accomplice  ;  but  he  was  tried  and  indicted  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  convicted  T — A.  And  convicted. 

Q.  During  this  time  the  President  did  not  accept  his  resignation  f — A.  That  is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  it.  As  I  understand,  he  tendered  his  resignation  when  here  during  the 
month  of  April— probably  on  the  20th  of  April,  1875,  and  his  resignation  was  not  accepted 
until  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  seizures  in  Saint  Louis,  which  were  on  the  10th  of  May. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  the  President  has  been  blamed  for  accepting  Belknap's  resignation  f 
—A.  Yes;  I  have  noticed  that  he  was. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  he  should  not  have  accepted  it,  is  it  notf— A.  He  might  have  dis- 
missed him. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  should  have  accepted  the  resignation  of  McDonald,  though  ?— A.  I 
think  he  should  have  dismissed  him. 

Q.  That  is  another  variation  from  your  original  statement  7 — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  speak  in  yonr  statement  of  "  the  length  of  time  the  resignation  was  held  before 
being  accepted."— A.  I  think  he  should  have  dismissed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  should  have  accepted  the  resignation  at  all  T— A.  I  say  I  think  he 
should  have  dismissed  him. 

Q.  Then  you  vary  your  statement  in  chief,  which  was  that  the  resignation  shon'd  hare 
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been  accepted  f — A.  Not  at  all.  If  he  were  going  to  accept  it,  it  should  hare  been  done 
promptly ;  but  I  think  he  should  have  been  dismissed. 

Q.  Was  it  not  as  well  to  tarn  him  over  to  the  courts  and  have  him  tried  by  the  officers  ot 
the  law  ?— A.  At  that  time  I  do  not  assume  that  the  President  knew  he  would  be  tried.  An 
officer  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  should  be  disgraced,  and  not  allowed  to  honorably  re- 
sign. 

Q.  Was  this  confession  made  known  to  the  President  ? — A.  I  assume  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  the  President  on  those  matters  f— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  do  so  t— A.  No. 

Q.  You  made  your  communication  through  your  superior  officers  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  would 
have  been  improper  for  me  to  have  spoken  to  the  President  on  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Can  you  not  name  some  person  who  importuned  the  President  to  make  that  declara- 
tion, "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape  f  "—A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  only  learned  the  general  fact. 
Q.  The  general  fact  that  he  was  importuned  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  that  he  was  incensed  at  its  publication  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  incensed  at  its  publication  T — A.  The  Secretary  and 
Solicitor  both  told  me  so. 
Q.  Told  you  yourself  so  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  be  gave,  through  importunity,  something  that  should  be  kept  secret  f— A.  I 
give  you  my  opinion  of  that :  it  was  that  there  was  something  to  be  put  on  file  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  could  be  referred  to  in  case  it  was  necessary. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Yon  have  been  asked  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  complained  of  the  Presi- 
dent's not  having  dismissed  some  of  these  guilty  officers.  That  question  was  asked  in  refer- 
ence to  Supervisor  Munn.  You  answered  substantially  that  you  did  not  know  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Secretary  in  that  particular  case.  I  wish  you  would  now  state  whether  gener- 
ally the  Secretary  complained  of  the  non-dismissal  of  these  officers  promptly. — A.  Well,  the 
word  "  complaint "  is  probably  not  the  one  to  use  in  that  case,  because  he  would  not  com- 
plain to  me ;  but  he  has  spoken  of  officers  not  being  promptly  removed.  I  can  say  that. 
You  will  understand  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  recollect  things  of  that  sort.  I  have 
impressions  that  have  been  made  on  my  mind  by  intercourse  with  those  gentlemen,  bnt  I 
cannot  pretend  to  quote  language  or  give  dates.   It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  these  failures  upon  the  part  of  the  President,  did  the  Secretary  indorse 
the  President's  action  or  otherwise  ? — A.  Not  in  the  cases  of  these  officers  while  their  dis- 
missal was  delayed. 

Q.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  that  T— A.  He  wanted  the  officers  removed,  and  I  understood 
that  he  was  trying  to  have  the  President  remove  them. 

Q.  And  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  delay  f — A.  That  was  my  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  Did  he  not  remove  every  officer  that  the  Secretary  asked  him  to  remove  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  one  did  he  not  remove  ? — A.  I  will  name  Collector  Sedgwick,  at  California. 
Q.  Can  you  name  any  others  t— A.  Not  any  directly  connected  with  the  rings.  They 
were  all  finally  removed,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  General  Babcock,  you  did  not  consider  it  a  wise  or  prudent  thing  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  retain  in  office  as  his  private  secretary,  through  whose 
hands  must  pass  all  official  communications  to  the  President,  a  man  who  was  charged  with 
complicity  in  those  frauds  7 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  object  to  that  question  on  the  ground  that  this  witness  is  not  an  expert, 
and  on  the  further  ground  that  I  do  not  wish  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  an- 
nihilated by  the  opinion  of  this  witnesss. 

A.  Believing,  as  I  did,  the  guilt  of  Babcock,  and  assuming  that  the  President  had  the 
same  evidence,  I  certainly  thought  it  was  not  judicious  or  proper. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Douglass's  removal.  Yon  have  no  idea  that  he  was 
removed  because  of  any  action  that  he  took  in  reference  to  these  whisky  frauds,  have  you  f 
—A.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  existence  of  the  whisky  frauds  having  grown  up  und«r  bis  ad- 
ministration was  the  cause  of  Secretary  Bristow  demanding  that  Mr.  Douglass  should  be 
removed. 

Q.  Was  he  removed  in  pursuance  of  that  demand  by  the  Secretary  T— -A.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. . 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  abont  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Belknap  by  the 
President.  You  know  that  the  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  that  resignation  was  that  it 
might  prevent  the  impeachment  of  a  guilty  officer. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  acceptance  uf  the  resignation  of  McDonald  have  caused  any  such  re* 
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suit  7— A.  I  presume  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  could  not  impeach  every  officer  who 
is  found  to  be  a  scoundrel ;  if  it  did  it  would  be  unable  to  do  any  other  business.  The 
usual  course,  except  in  the  case  of  high  officers,  I  imagine  to  be  their  dismissal. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  dismissed  an 
officer  who  was  confessedly  guilty  of  crime ;  or,  if  he  accepted  a  resignation  of  such  an  offi- 
cer, should  have  accepted  it  promptly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unless  by  so  doing  he  would  prevent  the  punishment  of  that  official  ?— A.  Yes ;  which 
he  could  not,  except  as  in  impeachment. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Are  you  giving  these  opinions  as  matter  of  constitutional  law  7— A.  I  understand  that 
you  are  asking  my  private  opinions  now,  and  I  am  giving  them  as  such. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  admitted  by  General  Babcock  that  he  purloined  and  published  a  letter  of  the 
Attorney-General  sent  to  the  President  f— A.  That  is  the  understanding  I  have  of  it 

Q.  Is  not  General  Babcock  to-day  holding  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  bj 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and  grotnist— 
A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Adjourned. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1876. 
The  committee  met,  and  sundry  dispatches  were  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  subcom- 
mitee— said  dispatches  having  been  handed  to  the  chairman  of  said  subcommittee  by  a 
member  of  another  committee  of  the  House.   Among  the  dispatches  the  following  are  offered 
in  evidence  and  made  part  of  the  record  without  objection : 

rTelegram— 1, »,  0. 8,  N.  Y.] 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  July  8,  J  874. 

Wm.  A.  Simmons, 

Collector,  «fcc.,  Boston,  Mast. : 

My  friend  Joyce,  of  Saint  Louis,  will  pass  two  days  in  Boston.  Favors  to  him  are  favors 
to  me. 

WM.  O.  AVERT. 

D.  H.  Garland. 


[Telegram-3.  K.  Y.  0. 182.] 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  July  8,  1874. 

Col.  John  A.  Joyce, 

Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Have  telegraphed  Siramcns.  Sea  him  at  the  custom-house.  Drive  to  Mt.  Auburn  and 
through  suburban  villages. 

WM.  O.  AVERY. 

D  H.  Garland. 


FRANKLIN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

By  telegraph  from  Boston,  Mass.,  July  8,  1 874. 

To  Wm.  O.  Avery, 

Internal- Revenue  Department,  Washington: 
Joyce  is  my  friend.  I  will  take  care  of  him. 

WM  A.  6LMMOMS. 
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Select  Committee  on  Whisky  Frauds, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  1876. 

Blukohd  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  and  where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  My  age  is  thirty-four 
years,  and  I  reside  at  Springfield,  111. 

Q.  You  were  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  I  believe,  until  recently. — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  position,  aud  how  long  have  you  held  it  T — A.  I 
was  appointed  to  the  position  in  June,  1874  ;  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  29th  day  of  June, 
1S74,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  and  vacated  the  office  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1876  ;  having  held  the  position,  therefore,  two  years  and  a  day. 

Q.  Who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  you  took  the  position  T— A.  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow,  of  Kentucky. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Bristow  prior  to  your  appointment  T — A.  Only  very  slightly  in- 
deed.   I  had  no  intimate  friendly  relations  or  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  used  auy  influence  to  have  you  appointed  to  the  position, 
or  of  his  desiring  to  have  your  aid  there  in  public  matters  1 — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Or  from  anything  that  he  ever  told  you  ?•— A.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Bristow  favored  my 
appointment  as  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  I  have  always  considered  that  my  appointment 
was  due  more  largely  to  the  influence  of  my  brother,  General  James  H.  Wilson,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself  had  of  me  and  with  me.  I  soldiered  under  him  at 
Vicksburgb,  and  was  appointed  by  him  district  attorney  of  the  southern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, in  the  spring  of  1869,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  brother.  General  Wilson. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  into  the  employ  of  tbo  Government  as  Solicitor  of  theTreas- 
nry.  bad  any  investigations  taken  place  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  whisky 
frauds  in  existence  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  and,  if  so,  they  had  not 
resulted  in  establishing  the  existence  or  presence  of  frauds. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  time  when  active  measures  were  first  taken  to  discover 
whether  such  frauds  existed  in  Saint  Louis,  and,  if  they  did  so  exist,  to  punish  the  offend- 
ers ? — A.  Quite  well,  indeed. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  the  time  and  the  circumstances,  and  whatever  knowledge  you 
have  of  the  inception  of  the  matter. — A.  Some  time  about  the  middle  of  February,  1875 — 
shortly  after  the  revocation  of  the  order  changing  the  supervisors  of  internal  revenue,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  for  me  to  meet  him,  in  consultation,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  with  George  W.  Fishback,  esq.,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  private  or  confidential 
office  of  the  Secretary.  It  appea  ed  that  Mr.  Fishback  had  previously  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary advising  him  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  system  of  fraud  upon  the  internal  rev- 
enue in  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Secretary,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  had  requested  him  to  come  on  to 
Washington  and  give  him  the  facts.  Those  facts,  as  they  appeared  from  the  statement  then 
made  by  Mr.  Fishback  to  the  Secretary  and  myself,  showed  that  the  officers,  from  the  super- 
visor of  internal  revenue,  McDonald,  down  to  and  including  nearly  every  ganger  and  store- 
keeper in  the  public  service,  and  every  distiller  and  rectifier  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  were 
banded  together  in  active  and  successful  efforts  to  defraud  the  revenue.  It  appeared  that 
previous  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  in  upon  and  expose  these  parties  by  the  regular  revenue- 
agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  but  that  those  ef- 
forts, from  one  cause  or  another,  chiefly,  however,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  revenue- 
agents  themselves  yielded  to  the  bribes  of  the  unlawful  combination  at  Saint  Louis  had  failed. 
The  result  of  the  conference,  in  a  word,  was  that  the  Secretary  advised  Mr.  Fishback 
that  he  would  give  me  charge  and  direction  of  a  new,  and,  if  possible,  more  determined, 
effort  to  break  up  the  combination  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  punishment; 
that  my  effort  would  be  made  under  his  immediate  advice,  and  would  be  kept  to 
ourselves  with  the  greatest  care  and  precaution.  I  was  to  use  the  agencies  organized  by 
me  under  the  act  of  Congress  appropriating  $125,000  for  "  the  detection  and  bringing  to 
punishment  persons  engaged  in  counterfeiting  and  other  crimes  against  the  United  States," 
adding  to  these  agencies  from  time  to  time  as  I  might,  in  my  own  judgment,  find  neces- 
sary, such  local  agents  as  might  be  named  to  me  by  trustworthy  and  reliable  citizens 
of  public  spirit  in  Saint  Louis,  to  whom  I  might  be  able  to  appeal  for  assistance.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  stated  that  the  investigation  was  to  be  kept  secret.  If  I  have  not,  I  wish 
now  to  state  that.  As  the  hope  of  success  seemed  to  turn  wholly  upon  the  secrecy  and  ce- 
lerity of  my  movements,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  exercise  every  precaution  in  my 
power  to  secure  that  result.  On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1875, 1  inclosed  to  Mr.  Fishback 
a  letter  addressed  to  Myron  Colony,  in  which  I  said  to  him  in  substance  that  upon  the 
recommendation  of  reliable  and  reputable  citizens  of  Saint  Louis  I  had,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  decided  to  appoint  him  as  an  agent  of  the  secret-service 
division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  in  the  city  of  Saiut 
Louis  such  investigation  as  might  be  necessary  to  ascertain  and  determine  whether  or  not 
there  did  exist  in  that  city  an  organized  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of  its  in- 
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ternal  revenues.  He  was  instructed  by  me  to  obtain  and  lay  before  me  satisfactory  proof 
of  tbe  existence  of  fraud,  or  to  determine  affirmatively  and  once  for  all  that  it  did  not  exist. 
To  tbat  end  he  was  authorized  to  employ  such  local  assistance  as  in  bis  judgment  might  be 
necessary,  after  consultation  with  my  office.  His  pay  was  tixed  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$8  a  day,  and  that  of  his  subordinates  at  a  less  sum,  which  I  do  not  now  recall. 
He  was  advised  that  be  should  have  the  assistance  of  James  J.  Brooks,  esq.,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  secret  service,  an  officer  of  long  and  approved  experience  in  the 
business  of  detecting  frauds  upon  the  internal  revenue,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
tbe  city  of  New  York,  and  who  would  aid  b!m  at  tbat  end  of  the  line  in  such  investi- 
gations as  might  be  found  necessary  to  be  made  there.  I  told  htm,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  exercise  every  precaution  to  keep  himself  not  only  within  tbe  letter  bnt  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  law,  to  tbe  end  tbat  no  honest  man  should  bave  just  occasion  of  complaint ;  and  further, 
that  no  unnecessary  inconvenience  should  be  given  to  any  party  honestly  and  fairly  engaged 
in  the  business  of  distillation.  As  to  tbe  others,  those  who  were  dishonest,  my  instructions 
to  him  were  simply  to  catch  them  if  he  could.  That  letter  is  a  part  of  the  records  of  tin 
Solicitor's  Office,  and  also  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  tells  its  own  story.  I  will 
make  it  an  exhibit  if  I  can  obtain  it  before  I  close  my  testimony.  It  was  the  first  active 
step  in  my  movement  against  the  ring.  I  received  various  encouraging  reports  from  Mr. 
Colony,  touching  the  organization  which  he  bad  made  and  the  steps  which  he  bad  taken  to 
accomplish  tbe  object  in  view.  My  correspondence  with  him  was  full  and  explicit;  it  is 
also  upon  the  files  of  the  Treasury  Department.  About  the  middle  of  March  I  had  a  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Brooks  with  reference  to  investigations  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  learned  from  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  great  frauds  in  botb 
those  ci ties.  This  confirmed  information  wbich  I  had  obtained  from  other  quarters,  and  I 
decided  to  send  Mr.  Brooks  into  those  fields.  About  the  21st  of  March  I  met  James  J. 
Brooks,  Elmer  Washburn,  the  chief  of  the  secret  service,  and  Homer  T.  Yaryan,  then  a  reve- 
nue-agent, in  the  Kemp  Building  in  New  York  City.  I  told  them,  in  strict  confidence,  what 
was  being  done  in  Saint  Louis  and  what  my  purpose  was  with  reference  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  The  understanding  was  tbat  crooks  was  to  leave  immediately  for  those  cities 
and  take  with  him  one  William  H.  Herr,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  often  engaged 
with  Brooks  in  investigations  into  revenue  frauds  while  Brooks  was  a  revenue-agent ; 
and  that  Yaryan  should  give  me  from  time  to  time  such  information  either  as  to  the 
Saint  Louis  field,  or  in  relation  to  New  York  or  Chicago,  as  he  might  be  able  to  ob- 
tain by  reason  of  his  connection  with  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

It  was  understood  that  he  should  go  to  Saint  Louis  under  bona-f.de  orders  to  investigate 
certain  questions  of  railroad  tuxes,  and  while  there  should  co-operate  with  Mr.  Colony  if  such 
co-operation  should  be  desired  by  tbe  latter.  Brooks's  methods  of  investigation  at  Chicago, 
the  city  that  he  first  took  in  band,  while  not  so  elaborate  or  so  much  in  detail,'  were  more 
practical  in  many  respects  than  those  which  Colony  adopted  at  Saint  Louis  ;  but  the  meth- 
ods were  substantially  tbe  same  in  botb  instances.  Brooks  and  Herr  took  up  tbe  Chicago 
distillers  consecutively  and  watched  them,  from  points  of  advantage,  secretly,  day  after  day, 
counting  out  every  barrel  and  every  load  of  spirits  and  following  it  to  the  rectifying  estab- 
lishments. This  was  done  as  against  each  distiller  for  a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  consec- 
utive days.  Colony  did  tbe  same  thing,  but  the  Saint  Louis  distillers,  being  more  vigilant, 
early  detected  Colony's  agents  and  fell  upon  and  beat  some  of  them,  and  by  violent  mean* 
and  threats  rendered  it  unsafe  for  the  others  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  such  efforts  were  put  forth  and  such  steps  taken  as  tbat,  on  about  tbe  middle  of 
April,  I  had  in  my  hands  absolute  and  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud  in  all  three  cities.  Mr. 
Yaryan,  while  in  Saint  Louis,  discovered  through  Mr.  Stagg,  of  that  city,  an  honorable  and 
honest  wholesale  dealer,  a  most  conclusive  case.  That  was  about  the  16th  of  April ;  and 
about  the  12th  of  April,  upon  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Colony  of  shipments  made  by  Bevis 
&  Fraser,  distillers,  of  Saint  Louis,  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Wilmington,  and  taken 
from  the  books  of  tbe  wholesale  dealers  in  those  cities  by  my  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Webster  Elmes, 
who  was  specially  sent  by  me  for  that  purpose,  conclusive  evidence  was  obtained  of  dupli- 
cation ana  even  triplication  in  the  use  of  tax-pajd-spirit  stamps.  Brooks  from  the 
first  day  furnished  me  such  data  from  the  outside  as  tbat,  when  I  was  able,  later  on,  to  lay 
it  against  the  records  from  tbe  inside  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  it  established  the  fact 
that  tbe  distillers  in  Chicago  were  stealing  Bt  least  one-half  of  all  the  tax  due  from  them  to 
the  Government. 

Q.  Please  state  whether,  upon  the  discovery  of  those  frauds,  the  Government  officers  at 
Saint  Louis  bad  seizures  made  and  took  into  custody  parties  charged  with  the  violation  of 
law  T — A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  not.  When  these  evidences  of  fraud  were  placed  in  my  hands, 
they  were  submitted  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  I  believe,  by  him  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  was  just  prior  to  the  President's  departure  to  at- 
tend the  Centennial  anniversary  ceremonies  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  During  the  Presi- 
dent's absence,  Supervisor  John  McDonald,  of  Saint  Louis,  turned  up  in  this  city.  He  had 
a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  subsequently  with  myself  in  my  office. 
I  understood  from  the  Secretary  that  McDonald  broke  down  in  the  conference  with  him  when 
confronted  by  the  evidence  of  fraud  furnished  the  Secretary  from  my  office,  and  admitted 
tbe  substantial  truth  of  the  charge  that  they  were  swindling  the  Government  in  his  district. 
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This,  of  course,  is  simply  stated  from  what  the  Secretary  said  to  me ;  also  from  what  McDon- 
ald himself  stated  to  me  the  same  day.  He  came  to  my  office,  and  said  to  me  that  if  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  office  he  would  bring  to  bear  such  influence  upon  the  distillers  and 
others,  and  adopt  such  methods  as  would  result  in  recovering  to  the  Government  substantially 
all  the  money  that  had  been  lost — at  any  rate,  very  much  more,  be  said,  than  we  could  get 
by  turning  out  himself  and  the  others,  undertaking  to  punish  the  officers,  and  seizing  the  dis- 
tilleries. He  said  to  me  that  the  party  interests  in  his  State  and  his  district  would  be  greatly 
damaged  by  a  seizure  of  the  distilleries  or  by  a  resort  to  violent  methods.  He  spoke  of  his 
own  great  and  powerful  influence  in  the  West  and  throughout  the  States  comprising  his  dis- 
trict, and  claimed  that  he  could  do  more  for  the  party  in  the  ensuing  presidential  campaign 
than  any  other  man  or  ten  men  that  could  be  found.  He  said  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  consolidate  the  Globe  and  the  Democrat,  and  to  heal  over  the  dissensions  then  exist- 
ing in  the  republican  party  in  that  State.  I  listened  to  McDonald  with  patience  and  with  such 
courtesy  as  I  tried  to  exercise  toward  all  persons  who  came  to  me  abont  official  business.  I 
said  to  him  in  reply  that  with  reference  to  political  considerations  advanced  by  him,  I  could 
not  for  one  moment  consider  them;  that  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  initiate  or  to  give  direction 
to  public  action,  no  consideration  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  me  that  would  nduce  me 
for  one  moment  to  permit  him  to  retain  possessiou  of  that  office,  and  that  1  would  consider 
it,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  my  highest  and  most  imperative  duty  peremptorily  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  public  service ;  that  while  I  had  no  absolute  evidence  against  him,  neverthe- 
less the  evidence  of  fraud  was  so  complete  aud  overwhelming  that  I  was  satisfied  beyond 
doubt  that  he  must  have  known  of  it,  or  else  have  been  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  That  closed 
the  interview. 

Q.  In  this  connection,  state  what  position  McDonald  held.— A.  He  was  supervisor  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
and,  I  believe,  Colorado,  having  his  headquarters  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  shortly  alter  this  interview  that  you  had  with  McDonald, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  any  one  else  made  known  to  the  President  that  McDonald 
had  confessed  his  guilt  ? — A.  On  the  7th  day  of  May,  or  about  that  time,  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  President  from  Lexington,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  for  me  and  re- 
quested me  to  take  with  mi,  in  as  concise  and  convincing  a  shape  as  possible,  the  evidences 
of  fraud  as  against  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  which  I  baa  accumulated,  and  go 
with  him  to  the  President,  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  I  complied  with  the  Secretary's  in- 
structions, and  together  we  called  upon  the  President.  I  wish  now  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  I  have  taken  the  best  advice  within  my  reach  upon  the  question  as  to  what  would  be 
my  course  in  answering  interrogatories  calling  for  what  took  place  between  the  Sacretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  President,  and  while  the  advice  I  have  received  has  been  various 
and  conflicting,  my  own  judgment  and  preference  is  that  so  long  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Sacretary  of  the  Treasury  do  not  themselves  choose  to  go  into  questions 
touching  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  I  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  so;  and  if  there  was 
anything  in  what  took  place  at  this  interview  which  in  my  judgment  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  prejudice  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary,  or  which  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  misunderstanding  or  difference,  I  would  not  go  into  it.  8uch,  however,  is  not  the 
fact.  What  the  President  said  and  did,  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  and  did,  at 
that  interview  was,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  them  both. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  that  interview,  state  to  the  President  what 
McDonald  had  confessed  to  him  f — A.  He  did  not,  for  the  reason  that  it  appeared  at  that 
interview  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  had  previously  been  in  conference  touching 
that  subject,  and  that  the  President  understood  that  branch  of  the  case  quite  as  well  as 
General  Bristow  did. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  May  that  this  interview  took  place  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  conversation  between  yourself  and  McDonald  T— A.  About  two- 
weeks. 

Q.  Was  McDonald  ever  dismissed  by  the  President  f — A.  He  never  was  dismissed  from 
the  place. 

Q.  How  lone  after  the  date  of  this  interview  was  it  that  the  President  accepted  the 
resignation  of  McDonald  7 — A.  I  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  my  record,  answer  that  question 
specifically. 

Q.  Could  yon  give  us  a  general  idea  of  about  how  long  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  seizures  had  been  made  at  Saint  Louis  and  elsewhere,  which  was  on  the 
10th  of  May,  ld?5.  I  have  no  objections,  and  I  think,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  I  should 
state  my  recollection  of  what  took  place  at  this  interview  on  the  7th  of  May,  unless  the  com- 
mittee object. 

To  this  suggestion  of  the  witness,  the  committee  replied  that  there  was  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  bis  stating  all  that  occurred. 

The  Witness*.  I  understand  that  the  President  has  been  placed  in  the  attitude  of  hesitat- 
ing with  reference  to  the  removal  of  Munn  at  Chicago,  and  of  McDonald  at  Saint  Louis. 
I  deem  it  due  that  I  should  say,  that  at  this  interview  the  removal  of  Munn  and  McDo  laid, 
as  well  as  of  Joyce  and  others,  was  determined  upon. 
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By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  The  removal  was  determined  upon? — A.  Yes, sir;  removal  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise. After  I  had  finished  my  statement  to  the  President  with  reference  to  the  discovery 
of  frauds,  substantially  as  I  have  already  made  it  to  the  committee,  but  more  briefly,  th* 
Secretary  advised  him  that  we  bad  decided  to  make  a  seizure  of  all  the  distilleries  in  Snint 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  on  the  Monday  following,  which  would  bo  the  Kith  of 
May ;  and  the  plan  of  seizure  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  to  make  it,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  approved  by  him.  After  these  details  were  settled,  the  quertion 
came  up,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Secrets  y,  as  to  the  position  of  several  revenue  offici»!< 
and  local  officers,  and  what  action  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  them.  It  was  agreed 
by  both  the  Secretary  and  the  President  that  changes  should  be  made  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant offices;  that  the  supervisors,  the  revenue  agents,  and  the  collectors  were  to  go  out. 
and  the  names  of  their  successors  were  canvassed  and  determined  upon.  The  President 
said  that  as  to  Saint  Louis,  he  would  himself  look  after  1  he  proper  persona  to  be  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  names  were  suggested  by  him  and  discussed.  He  stated  that  Mc- 
Donald had  been  a  friend  of  his,  and  had  grievously  betrayed,  not  only  that  friendship,  bat 
the  public.  As  to  the  others,  including  Munn  of  Chicago,  and  the  collector  at  Saint  Louis, 
he  said  they  were  either  knaves  or  fools,  and  in  either  case  should  go  out.  As  a  successor 
for  Munn  he  himself  suggested  the  name  of  his  old  and  trusted  friend.  General  James  D. 
Webster,  then  assistant  treasurer  in  Chicago.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  General 
Webster,  and,  in  confidence,  to  offer  him  Munu's  place,  and  the  President  said  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  kept  to  ourselves,  and  the  whole  matter  settled  before  the  politicians,  Logan 
and  others,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  our  purpose. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  about  the  San  Francisco  officers  ?— A.  That  was  some 
months  later,  and  we  will  cross  that  stream  when  we  come  to  it.  I  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  General  Webster  had  a  position  worth  $5,000  a  year ;  that  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  not  familiar  with  revenue  affairs,  and  that  be  probably  would  not  be  inclined  to  make 
the  change.  The  President  said  to  the  Secretary  then,  "  Say  to  General  Webster  that  I 
will  take  it  as  a  personal  favor  if  he  will  accept  the  office."  Other  names  and  other  kindred 
matters  were  discussed,  and  we  arose  to  go.  The  President  stopped  me  by  the  inquiry. 
"  Wilson,  there  is  something  in  what  you  say  about  Webster.  It  he  will  not  take  it,  do 
you  know  anybody  out  in  Illinois  that  would  make  a  competent  supervisor  f"  I  told  his  I 
did ;  that  while  it  would  perhaps  subject  me  to  unfriendly  criticism  and  misrepresentation,  on 
his  request  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  the  names  of  the  parties.  He  said,  "  You  give  me  the 
names,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  I  then  named  Col.  A.  C.  Matthews,  then  collector  of 
the  ninth  district  of  Illinois,  and  after  him  CoL  Jonathan  Merriam,  collector  of  the 
Springfield  district  of  Illinois.  I  added,  to  the  President,  that  they  were  both  experienced, 
honest,  and  capable  officers  of  high  character ;  Matthews  perhaps  known  to  himself,  hav- 
ing been  a  soldier  with  us  as  colonel  of  the  99th  Illinois  during  the  Vicksburgh  campaign, 
and  Merriam  as  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  1 17th  ;  that  if  he  appointed  either  of  those  men, 
I  would  be  responsible  to  him  with  my  official  head  for  their  entire  and  perfect  fidelity  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  and  myself  bade  him  good  morning 
and  went  away. 

Q.  In  this  connection  I  will  ask  you  whether  tbe  President  made  the  appointment  of 
either  of  those  gentlemen  whom  you  have  named  for  the  positions  suggested  f — A.  When 
General  Webster  declined  the  office  of  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  I  understand  and  believe,  with  tbe  approval  of  the  President,  directed  me  to 
tender  the  appointment  to  Colonel  Matthews.  I  wrote  Colonel  Matthews  an  official  com- 
munication introducing  it,  as  I  now  recollect,  with  these  words :  "  Under  tbe  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
write  to  tender  you  the  position  of  supervisor  of  internal  revenue."  He  accepted  the  posi- 
tion and  entered  upon  the  duties. 

Q.  Without  going  into  particulars,  I  wish  you  would  stale  whether  af  er  this  time 
McDonald,  Joyce,  McKee,  Avery,  and  other  parties  were  arrested,  bills  of  indictment  found 
against  them,  and  convictions  had  for  complicity  in  the  whisky  frauds  at  Saint  Louis  f— A. 
They  were  arrested  under  indictment,  tried,  and  convicted. 

Q.  Who  were  your  prosecuting  officers  at  Saint  Louis  T — A.  David  P.  Dyer  was  the 
United  States  district  attorney,  John  B.  Henderson  and  Lucien  B.  Eaton,  of  Saint  Louis, 
were  special  assistant  United  States  attorneys  with  reference  to  ti.e  whiskey  prosecutions, 
and  his  regular  assistants  were  William  H.  Bliss  and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Peddrick. 

Q.  State  whether  during  this  whole  time,  and  while  these  several  prosecutions  were  pend- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  yourself  were  kept  informed,  by  tbe  district  attorney 
at  Saint  Louis,  of  all  facts  and  matters  that  transpiied  there ;  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducting  the  public  business ;  whether  your  relations  with  them  were  close  and  intimate. 
— A.  We  were  kept  promptly  and  thoroughly  advised  touching  all  the  tacts  from  time  to 
time  developed ;  and  throughout  our  official  relations  were  clone  and  intimate. 

Q.  At  and  after  the  date  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  William  O.  Avery,  did  you  notice 
any  change  in  the  demeanor  of  the  President  (of  tbe  United  States  in  reference  to  these 
prosecutions  ?  If  so,  state  the  same  fully.— A.  Earlier  than  that,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me  to  find  that  the  relations  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
myself  were  not  as  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  interview  I  have  related. 
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Q.  About  what  time  did  you  observe  this  change? — A.  It  began  in  August,  1875,  and 
was,  more  marked  in  September,  after  the  President  returned  from  his  visit  to  Saint  Louis 
and  his  trip  West. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  any  acts  or  statements  of  the  President  which  indicated  to 
you  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  you  in  the  earnest  efforts  which  you  were  making  to 
punish  all  parties  guilty  of  these  frauds  f — A.  In  August  we  discovered  at  the  Treasury 
Department  the  celebrated  "  Sylph  "  telegram  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  P resident' s- 

Erivate  secretary,  Orville  £.  Babcock.  There  had  been  talk  or  rumor  before  that  General 
abcock'8  relations  to  the  parties  composing  the  whisky  ring  in  Saint  Louis  were  not  what 
they  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Yaryan  in  January,  1675,  told  myself  and  the  Secretary  that  he  had 
seen  letters  which  he  believed  to  be,  and  was  told  by  Joyce,  were  in  the  handwriting  of 
Babcock,  treating  of  Joyce's  connection  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau ;  and  one  W.  D.  W. 
Barnard,  a  distant  relative,  I  believe,  of  the  President,  holding  the  position  of  bank-examiner 
at  Saint  Louis,  on  the  VJth  of  Jaly,  I  think,  wrote  ths  President  a  letter,  in  which,  among 
a  great  many  other  things,  he  said  that  he  had  just  seen  on  the  streets  of  Saint  Louis,  Nor- 
mi|£,  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  that  county,  and  who  was  the  attorney  of  Joyce  and 
McDonald,  seeking  bail  for  them;  that  Normile  asked  him,  "  How  far  is  this  thing  going  to 
be  carried  7"  and  npon  Barnard's  answering,  "Until  the  thieves  are  all  punished,  and  the 
dishonest  officers  are  in  jail,"  he  said,  The  President  dare  not  let  it  go  too  far  against 
McDonald  and  Joyce,  or  Babcock  is  lost."  At  another  point  in  his  letter  he  said  that  "Jim 
Casey  was  in  Saint  Louis,  and  had  said  that  the  President  did  not  approve  the  Secretary's 
course,  and  that  he  would  not  retain  the  Treasury  portfolio  thirty  days.  Casey  was  related 
by  marriage  to  Jewett,  one  of  the  thieving  distillers.  This  was,  I  believe,  also  repeated  in 
the  papers  of  Saint  Louis  as  from  Casey.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself 
were  highly  gratified  on  about  the  1st  of  August  to  receive  from  the  President  from  Long 
Branch,  the  Barnard  letter,  with  the  celebrated  indorsement  thereon,  "  Let  no  guilty  mm 
escape  if  it  can  be  avoided,"  under  date  July  27  or  29,  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  did  you  hear  the  reports  which  were  being  circulated  in  Saint  Louis 
to  tne  effect  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  McDonald  and  Joyce  and  others 
were  friends,  and  that  the  President  would  not  allow  them  to  suffer,  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
this  Barnard  letter  f — A.  Snch  reports  were  very  many  and  frequent. 

Q.  Was  this  indorsement  of  which  you  have  spoken  voluntarily  given  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  was  it  the  result  of  any  advice  or  urgency  upon  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  yourself? — A.  We  had  long  sought  for  a  sign  from  the  Presi- 
dent which  in  some  emphatic  way  would  be  a  warrant  to  us  and  a  guarantee  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  support  in  our  efforts  to  bring  to  punishment  the  guilty  parties,  whoever  they 
might  be. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  yourself,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  indorsed  letter, 
call  the  attention  of  the  President  ot  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that  these  reports  were 
rife,  and  that  in  justice  to  himself  and  in  justice  to  you,  he  ought  to  make  some  positive  and 
decided  declaration  on  the  subject  if — A.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  canuot  so  state, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  and  do  believe  that  the  Secretary  did. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  go  down  to  Long  Branch,  where  the  President 
was  summering,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  President  some  such  declaration  as 
that  which  was  indorsed  upon  that  letter,  or  did  be  not  go  for  that  and  other  purposes? — 
A.  I  cannot  state  positively  that  the  Secretary  visited  the  President  at  Long  Branch  for  the 
specific  pnipose  referred  to  in  your  inquiry,  until  after  the  receipt  of  the  indorsement  from 
the  President.  He  then  did  visit  the  President  upon  an  understanding  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  myself  that  the  publication  of  that  indorsement  was  due  alike  to  him  and  to  my- 
self, and  was  the  best  answer  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  give  to  the  enemies  of  General 
Bristow,  tho  members  of  the  whisky  ring,  notably  McDonald  and  others,  who  were  then 
already  busy  in  Saint  Louis  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  his  character  and  sully  his  fair 
fame. 

Q.  Was  that  Barnard  letter  with  its  indorsement  sent  by  mail  to  Washington? — A.  It 
was;  marked  certainly  "Confidential,"  and  to  my  best  recollection  "  Private  and  confiden- 
tial," so  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  myself  felt  at  liberty  to  make  any 
use  whatever  of  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  reached  us. 

y.  You  and  the  Secretary  at  the  time  it  was  received  were  in  Washington  City  ?— A.  We 
were. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  interview  which  the  Secretary  had  with  the  President  in 
reference  to  the  publication  of  that  indorsement  ? — A.  I  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  give  it  to  the  public  press,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  or  about  that 
time,  I  knew  that  Orville  E.  Babcock  wrote  the  "Sylph  "  telegram,  and  I  gave  that  letter 
to  the  press  and  wrote  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  I  was  careful  to  state,  as  I  now  recol- 
lect, that  the  following  was  the  best  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. and  the  President  were  in  accord. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  willing  that  that  letter 
should  be  published  ? — A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  bound  to  presume  from  the 
fact  that  General  Bristow  directed  me  to  give  it  to  the  public-  that  he  was  willing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  conversations  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  his  return  from  Long  Blanch  whether  he  met  with  any  opposition  from  th  e 
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President  when  he  proposed  to  make  the  letter  public  t— A.  In  response  to  that  question  it 
is  evident  that  whatever  I  should  have  to  say  to  this  committee  would  be  hearsay,  and  in 
view  of  the  important  issue  which  from  that  time  on  arose  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  President,  I  must  decline  to  repeat  what  was  said  to  me.  General  Bris- 
tow  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  the  best  witnesses  on  that  point ; 
•and  while  they  refuse  to  answer,  I  positively  will  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  been  before  this  committee, 
■declined  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  any  communications  between  tbe  President  and  him- 
self T- A.  lam. 

Q.  Are  yon  further  aware  that  subsequent  thereto  the  President  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lished in  toe  public  prints  a  letter  or  note  in  which  he  gave  full  authority  to  tbe  Secretary 
•of  the  Treasury  or  anybody  else  to  freely  state  anything  of  wnich  they  might  hare  knowledge 
in  that  connection  ? — A.  I  am  aware  of  the  President's  letter,  but  invite  the  attention  of  the 
-chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  the  fact  that  the  President  in  his  letter  limited  those  to  be 
•called  to  cabinet  and  ez-cabinet  officers. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  consider  yourself  as  included  among  the  list  of  those  who  wonld«be 
authorized  to  speak  freely  ? — A.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Of  course  I  am  not  an  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  my  own  construction  of  the  President's  letter  is  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  as  broad  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  staled  it,  but  I  simply  invite  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  as  broad  as  he  has  stated  it  in  bis  interroga- 
tory, and  from  henceforward  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  facts  which  are  within  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  not  to  state  matters  of  hearsay. 

[The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  without  waiving  a  full  answer  to  the  question  as  put, 
and  reserving  a  right  to  submit  it  to  the  full  committee,  proceeds  with  the  examination  a* 
follows :] 

Q.  You  have  already  seen,  I  presume,  tbe  letter  which  Secretary  Bristow  wrote  in  reply 
to  that  written  by  the  President  1— A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  have  knowledge  of  its  contents  f — A.  I  have  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  "  Sylph  "  telegram,  do  you  know  of  any  other  fact  or 
matter  indicating  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  sympathy  with  you  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  your  prosecution  of  these  distillers  ? — A.  In  answer  to  that 
question  I  wish  to  state  that,  with  reference  to  tbe  whisky  cases  generally,  there  never  wu, 
to  my  knowledge,  any  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  President's  part.  There  were  delays,  it  is 
true,  during  tbe  fall  of  1875,  in  turning  out  some  men  who  the  Secretary  and  myself  thought 
ought  to  have  been  removed  sooner ;  but  on  the  whole  we  got  along  very  well.  It  was  not 
until  we  struck  Babcock  in  what  seemed  to  be  strong  suspicious  evidence  of  his  complicity 
that  we  began  to  grow  apart.  After  tbe  President's  return  from  his  trip  to  Des  Moines,  Col- 
orado, and  Saint  Louis,  I  ascertained  upon  information  both  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Attorney-Genera  1  that  I  was  in  trouble ;  that  I  was  charged  with  having  pot 
spies  upon  the  President  with  a  view  to  prove  his  complicity  in  the  whisky  frauds.  This  I 
learned  on  my  return  from  the  West,  where  I  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
•General  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  in  consultation  with  tbe  officers  charged  with  the 
prosecution,  which  was  late  in  October  or  early  in  November  last.  I  will  give  the  commit- 
tee the  precise  date  as  soon  as  I  can  refer  to  my  private  letter- books.  Relying  upon  tbe 
President's  indorsement, and  in  view  of  the  "sylph"  telegram,  and  the  rumors  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  I  had,  early  in  August,  submitted  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson and  Mr.  Dyer  in  the  presence  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  this  city,  and  it 
was  understood  there  to  be  of  so  highly  a  suspicious  character  that  General  Babcock's 
case  should  be  thoroughly  but  fairly  investigated.  To  that  end,  on  about  the  8th  or 
9th  of  September,  after  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Dyer  had  returned  to  Saint  Louis,  I  wrote 
Mr.  Henderson  a  letter,  in  which  I  eaid  to  him  substantially,  "  This  will  be  banded  to  you 
by  William  H.  Herr,  a  reliable  and  trusted  ageut  of  the  secret-service  division.  He  will 
report  to  you  for  duty."  I  stated  that  during  the  hearing  of  motions  to  quash  the  indict- 
ments in  McDonald's  case,  then  pending  before  Judge  Miller,  I  thought  it  important  that 
McDonald  and  Joyce  should  be  put  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  that  every  proper 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  escape ;  that  it  was  highly  important,  also,  that 
tbe  associates  and  co-conspirators  with  McDonald  and  Joyce,  if  there  were  any,  then 
unknown,  should  be  discovered  and  brought  to  punishment,  aud  I  used  the  words  that  it 
was  of  the  "  utmost  importance  to  the  public  interests  that  he  should  go  to  the  very  bottom  or 
top  of  the  combination,"  and  underscoied  the  words  "bottom  or  top."  And  knowing  that 
General  B ibcock  would  be  in  Saint  Louis  with  the  President,  and  knowing  his  relations 
with  McDonald  ar.d  Joyce,  I  intended  to  use,  and  did  use,  such  terms  as  that  General  Hen- 
derson might  clearly  see  that  his  relations  with  McDonald  and  Joyce,  while  in  the  city, 
should  be  carefully  looked  after  and  inquired  into.  This  I  believed  I  was  fully  authorised 
and  warauted  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  President's  indorsement,  and  I  supposed  that  in  so 
doing  I  would  receive  his  support  and  approval.  It  turned  out  that  this  letter  of  mine  was  taken 
from  among  the  papers  of  General  Henderson  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  law  argument  in  the 
courts  at  Saint  Louis ;  that  McDonald  or  Joyce  got  possession  of  it,  and,  to  support  the  charge 
that  I  was  putting  spies  on  the  President,  after  the  word  "  top,"  in  my  letter,  the  capital 
Utters  "  W.  H."  were  forged  therein.    The  forgery  was  apparent  on  comparison  with  the 
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letter- press  copy,  which  I  was  lucky  enough  under  tho  circumstances  to  have  retained  in 
my  letter-book,  and  that  fact  doubtless  saved  me  from  instant  removal.  The  forged  letter, 
or  copies  containing  the  forgeries,  were  brought  back  by  General  Babcock  from  the  West, 
and  after  the  first  Cabinet  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  President's  return,  he  (Babcock) 
■called  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  and  Secretary  Bristow  into  the  private  secretary's  office 
and  showed  them  that  letter  of  mine  with  the  forged  letters  "  W.  H."  in  it.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General  were  both  greatly  disturbed,  and  manifested 
that  disturbance  in  interview*  with  me  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  my  return  from  the  West, 
and  for  the  reason,  as  they  said,  that  they  saw  no  justification  and  no  explanation  of  the 
letter.  I  laughed,  and  said  to  them  that  it  gave  me  not  the  least  concern  :  denounced  the 
forgery  at  once,  got  my  letter-book  and  proved  it,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter  with 
them.  General  Horace  Porter,  a  warm  friend  of  General  Babcock's,  and  at  that  time  of  my 
own,  was  that  Sunday  in  the  city.  In  going  down  for  my  letter-book  I  met  him  somewhat 
disturbed  about  the  matter.  We  touched  upon  the  subject,  and  the  general  expressed  his  regret 
that  I  had  got  myself  into  such  a  position,  and  without  telling  him  anything  more  I  said  to  him, 
"  Just  wait,  genera],  until  I  have  seen  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  then 
go  wit'u  me  to  my  office  in  the  Treasury  building."  He  said  he  would.  We  went  together 
after  I  was  through  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  General  Porter  had 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  letter.  I  said  to  him  to  hold  his  copy  aud  I  would  read  the  original 
from  ihe  book.  I  read  the  original,  which  was  word  for  word  is  it  was  in  the  copy  General 
Porter  had  with  the  exception  of  the  forged  interpolation,  "  W.  H."  I  then  said  to  Gen- 
eral Porter  to  take  the  letter-book  and  satisfy  himself  that  the  letter-press  copy  did  not  con- 
tain the  letters  **W,  H  ,"  which  he  did,  and  I  furthermore  asked  him  to  note  the  position  of 
the  etters,  the  word  "top"  b-ing  the  last  on  the  Hue.  lacked  him  if  he  baa  seen  the 
handwriting  of  the  original  "  W.  H.,"  and  he  said  he  had,  aud  he  said  at  once,  "  Wilson,  I 
doa't  want  to  bear  anything  more ;  that  is  the  end  of  that  matter.  The  letter  is  a  forgery 
berond  question, and  that  lets  you  out."  "Now,"  I  said,  "a  word  with  you,  general, 
about  that  letter.  I  wrote  that  letter  intending  that  General  Babcock  should  be  looked 
aier.  If  be  was  in  the  ring  I  intended  to  catch  him  if  it  was  in  my  power.  If  he  was 
not,  I  intended  to  demonstrate  bis  innocence  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  do  so."  I  asked  General  Porter  what  explanation  he  had  of  the  "Sylph  "  telegram, 
*nd  he  gave  me  an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  "  8ylph  "  was  a  lewd  woman  with  whom 
die  President  of  the  United  States  had  been  in  intimate  association,  and  that  she  had  bothered 
and  annoyed  the  President  uutil  at  one  time  it  chanced  that  McDonald's  attention  was  called  to 
her  at  some  place  where  she  was,  either  in  search  of  or  in  the  vicinage  of  the  President,  and 
be  said,  "Why,  that  is  Sylph."  General  Bibcock  said,  "  Do  you  know  that  woman,  Mc- 
Donald ?"  And  Mac.  &aid,  "  Yes;  I  know  her  well."  General  Babcock  said  (to  use  Gen- 
«ral  Porter's  own  words,)  "  She  has  been  giving  tho  President  a  g*eat  deal  of  trouble;  I  wish 
you  would  relieve  him  of  her  in  some  way."  And  McDonald  said,  "  Certainly ;  that  is  easy. 
I  can  manage  her."  And  be  did  manage  her,  aud  so  important  was  the  service  which  Mc- 
Donald thus  rendered  the  President  that  the  term  "  Sylph  "  became  a  common  matter  of 
joke  between  General  Babcock  and  McDonald,  so  that  they  were  in  the  habit,  as  occa- 
sion might  require,  of  addressing  one  another  under  that  name.  He  also  said  to  me,  with- 
out endeavoring  to  explaiu  definitely,  that  he,  Babcock,  Joyce,  and  McDonald  frequently 
had  occasion  to  correspond  with  each  other  with  reference  to  the  movements  of  mutual 
friends,  and  that  the  "  Sylph  "  telegram  referred  to  the  movements  of  some  parties  who  were 
going  out  to  Saint  Louis  on  bridge  business.  He  said  to  me,  without  going  any  further  into 
explanation,  that  the  most  inestimable  service  in  my  power  to  render  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  to  shield  and  save  General  Babcock  from  exposure;  that  these 
matters  were  of  a  character  that  could  not  be  gone  into  without  giving  all  parties 
the  very  greatest  tronble  and  concern.  I  told  the  general  that  I  wonld  do  what  I 
could  fairly  to  see  that  General  Babcock  was  honestly  and  squarely  dealt  with,  and  that 
no  injustice  was  done  him,  but  that  further  than  that  I  could  not  and  wonld  not  go ;  that 
the  matter  was  in  the  bands  of  the  local  officers  at  Saint  Louis,  aud  I  would  urge  upon 
them  the  grave  importance  to  all  parties  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  reference  to 
General  Babcock's  connection  with  the  ring.  General  Porter  expressed  himself  as  wholly 
and  entirely  satisfied  with  my  explanation  of  my  letter  aud  with  the  position  which  I  assumed, 
and  assured  me  that  the  attention  of  the  President  had  not  been  called  to  the  forged  letter, 
and  would  not  be.  I  said  to  him,  "  General,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  President  of  the  United 
titates  abont  that  letter;  I  have  no  concealments  about  it,  none  whatever;  I  stand  upon  it ; 
I  am  willing  that  the  whole  world  should  see  and  read  and  know  of  it,  and  I  have  no  apolo- 

?'es  to  make  for  it.  I  want  that  clearly  aud  fully  understood.  I  hope  you  will  tell  the 
resident  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  say  to  him  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  and  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary."  I  heard  nothing  more  about 
this.  Late  in  August  or  early  in  September,  before  the  President  weut  West,  I  urged  upon 
Secretary  Bristow  that  he  call  upon  the  President  and  tell  him  of  the  "Sylph"  telegram, 
and  that  the  investigations  were  likely  to  involve  General  Babcock.  He  told  me  that  he 
would ;  and  early  in  September,  I  believe  about  the  8th,  I  met  General  Babcock  at  Philadel- 
phia, be  coming  from  Long  Branch,  aud  I  from  Cape  May,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
goiug  down  with  him  that  I  would  urge  Secretary  Bristow  to  tell  General  Babcock 
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abont  the  "  Sylph "  telegram  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  explain  it  frankly 
and  fairly,  feeling  that  his  position  was  such  as  entitled  him  to  know  the  situation 
in  which  the  telegram  placed  him,  and  also  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  explana- 
tion which  he  might  be  able  to  make.  On  arriving  m  the  city  I  saw  Genera1.  Bristow 
and  told  bim  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done.  He  assented  promptly,  and  notified  General 
Babcock  on  that  day  touching  the  telegram.  He  asked  General  Babcock  to  tell  tie  Presi- 
dent. Later  on,  but  just  before  the  President  went  West,  Secretary  Bristow  went  to  Long 
Branch  himself, and  I  understand  that  the  "  Sylph"  telegram  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
view between  the  President  and  himself.  After  my  interview  with  General  Porter  I 
supposed  that  the  matter  of  the  forged  letter  was  settled,  and  gave  no  more  attention  to 
it  until  I  was  sent  for  by  the  President.  The  President  said  to  me,  in  substance,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  involve  him  in  frauds.  I  expressed  ny  sur- 
prise, and  asked  him  upon  what  ground.  He  said,  "You  wrote  a  letter  to  Sain;  Louis 
to  General  John  B.  Henderson,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen,  in  which  you  tell  Seneral 
Henderson  that  he  must  go  to  the  very  bottom  and  top  of  the  W.  H.  It  was  written  to 
General  Henderson  during  my  visit  to  Saint  Louis,  about  the  time  I  left  Long 
Branch,  and  the  time  which  you  therein  seemed  to  indicate  as  necessary  for  extra 
vigilance  was  the  ten  days,  or  about  the  time  that  it  was  understood  I  was  to 
remain  there."  He  ashed  me  what  explanation  I  bad  to  make  of  it,  stating  that  Mr. 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Henderson  were  personal  enemies  of  bis,  and  that  it  was  important  to  hm  to 
know  just  what  attitude  the  prosecution  meant  to  assume  with  reference  to  those  trials.  He 
expressed  to  me  his  confident  belief  in  General  Babcock's  innocence.  He  said  that  the  '.elf- 
gram  had  beerf>satisfactorily  explained  to  him,  and  that  he  thought  that  that  ought  to  stop 
the  matter;  that  it  ought  to  rest  there.  He  added,  however,  "  If  General  Babcock  is  gulty. 
which  I  don't  believe,  he  is  the  most  guilty  wretch  in  the  world.  He  has  betrayed  my  con- 
fidence in  the  most  infamous  way,  and  besides  has  betrayed  bis  official  trust,  and  no  pin- 
ishment  would  be  too  severe  for  him.  My  relations  with  General  Babcock,"  he  said,  "  hire 
been  of  long  standing;"  and  he  referred  to  their  Army  associations,  and  to  the  genera's 
subsequent  positionsin  connection  with  public  works,  in  which  as  an  engineer  of  the  Arnf 
he  had  expended  large  sums  of  money,  and,  as  the  President  believed,  with  entire  fidelity; 
and  he  said  that  as  his  private  secretary  he  had  every  opportunity  to  know  and  judge  th» 
man,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was  involved  in  the  ring.  '  When  the  President  fin 
ished  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  indignation  at  being  confronted  with  the  forged  letter 
and  asked  him  who  told  him  about  it,  and  be  said  to  me  that  be  had  not  known  of  it  nnti 
General  Porter  had  explained  tbe  matter  to  him  the  Sunday  before.  I  said  to  him,  "Is  it 
possible,  Mr.  President,  that  General  Porter  laid  that  letter  before  you  and  did  not  say 
to  yon  that  he  and  I  had  had  an  explanation  touching  it,  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied  of  the  forgery,  and  as  satisfied  wholly  with  my  conduct  in 
the  premises  f"  The  President  said  in  reply  that  General  Porter  had  said  to  bim 
that  I  claimed  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery  and  that  it  seemed  to  be,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  letter-press  copy.  I  told  the  President  that  we  would  let  the  matter  rest 
there  until  I  could  go  ana  get  my  letter-books,  and  my  record  as  contained  in  my  pri- 
vate memoranda  in  connection  with  the  whole  Babcock  matter,  and  be  consented  to 
that.  I  got  my  letter-press  book.  I  got  his  Barnard  letter.  I  got  all  the  other  mem- 
oranda which  I  thought  would  throw  any  light  upon  my  connection  with  General  Babcock's 
case  and  went  back.  I  showed  the  President  in  tbe  first  place  the  Barnard  letter,  and  read 
to  him  that  extract  from  it  in  which  Mr.  Normile  was  credited  with  having  said,  substan- 
tially, "The  President  dare  not  go  too  far  with  McDonald  and  Joyce,  or  Babcock  is  lost."  I 
read  to  him  that  part  of  his  letter  in  which  Jim  Casey  was  referred  to,  and  I  turned  over  the 
letter  and  on  the  back  of  it  read  to  him  with  great  deliberation  the  indorsement  in  which 
he  had  said,  "  These  newspaper  clippings  and  this  letter  are  sent  to  the  Department  to  the 
end  that  if  they  throw  any  light  upon  new  witnesses  to  be  summoned  they  may  be  bmnght 
out.  Let  no  guilty  man  escape  if  it  can  be  avoided."  I  read  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  concluding  sentences  in  his  letter  in  which  he  said,  "  Be  especially  vigilant,  or 
charge  those  in  authority  to  be,  against  all  those  who  claim  to  have  high  authority  to  pro- 
tect or  to  protect  them,"  meaning  to  protect  others  or  to  protect  themselves,  aud  in  which  he 
finally  said  that  "  personal  considerations  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  performai.ee  of  a 
public  duty  ;  "  ana  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  President,  what  I  have  done  in  the  premises  touching 
General  Babcock  I  have  done  under  the  warrant  and  in  full  pursuance  of  your  own  instructions 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  myself."  He  said,  "  Certainly.  I  had  Babcock  and 
Jim  Casey  in  mind  when  I  made  that  indorsement,  and  I  expected  you  to  do  your  duty." 
I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  the  reply  which  I  expected  you  as  President 
of  tbe  United  States  to  make  to  me."  I  showed  him  my  letter-book  containing  the  original 
and  showed  him  the  forgery,  aud  on  that  he  expressed  himself  as  entirely  and  wholly  satis- 
fied. I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  General  Babcock  that  I  meant  in  the  letter,  and  not 
himself;  that  it  never  entered  my  mind  for  one  moment  that  under  any  possible  combination 
of  circumstances  was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  had  any  improper  relations  with  those  par- 
ties or  with  any  other  party  engaged  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land ;  that  when  I 
fixed  the  period  during  which  toe  investigation  should  be  made  in  Saint  Louis,  I  bad  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  of  General  Babcock's  sojourn  in  that  city  and  not  his  own,  and  that  when 
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I  referred  to  the  associations  of  McDonald  I  referred  to  the  well-known  and  famil'mr 
associations  of  McDonald  and  Joyce  with  General  Babcock.  I  called  the  President's 
attention  to  the  postscript  in  my  letter  in  which  I  charged  General  Henderson  that 
if  Judge  Miller  should  sustain  a  motion  quashing  the  indictments  against  McDonald 
and  Joyce  he  should  immediately  move  for  a  detention  of  the  parties  pending  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury,  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  crisis  then  pending  in  McDonald's 
and  Joyce's  cases,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  extraordinary  vigilance  not  only  on 
my  part  but  on  the  part  of  the  local  officers  there.  And  I  said  to  him  with  reference  to  bis 
relations  to  the  prosecuting  officers,  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Dyer,  and  his  apprehensions  that 
they  would  do  him  an  injustice,  that  I  had  met  those  gentlemen  in  frequent  conferences ; 
that  I  bad  lately  been  to  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  and  seen  them  there  as  well  as  in  the  city 
of  Washington  with  reference  to  General  Babcock's  case,  and  that  neither  of  them  had  ever 
expressed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  me  any  sentiment  touching  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  what  was  in  every  way  and  degree  what  it  ought  to  be  and  respectful 
to  him  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  land ;  that  with  reference  to  General  Henderson's 
appointment  to  aid  in  the  prosecutions  at  Saint  Louis,  I  for  the  first  time,  that  day,  learned 
from  him  [the  President]  that  his  relations  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
not  personally  friendly;  that  I  had, in  the  naming  of  General  Henderson,  the  advice 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Saint  Louis,  first  among  whom  was  the  President's  own  familiar 
friend  and  associate,  Henry  T.  Blow  ;  and  that  I  had  gone  to  Samuel  T.  Glover,  the 
first  lawyer  of  the  city,  and  urged  upon  him,  knowing  that  he  was  the  preference  of  the 
President,  by  every  argument  it  was  possible  for  me  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him,  the  im- 
portance to  the  public  interest  of  identifying  himself  with  the  prosecution  of  the  cases  and 
accepting  the  tender  which  had  been  already  made  to  him  by  the  Attorney-General  at  tho 
suggestion  of  the  President ;  that  Mr.  Glover  admitted  to  me  the  thoroughly  debauched  and 
rotten  administration  of  Federal  affairs  in  Saint  Louis,  and  said  that  the  half  had  not  been 
told,  and  that  it  was  the  highest  and  first  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  all  the  resources  they  could  command,  to  break  up  the  corrupt 
combinations  and  conspiracies  and  introduce  a  new  era,  if  it  was  possible,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  affairs  there ;  that  his  relations  to  others  and  his  personal  engagements  were 
of  a  character  that  imperatively  prevented  and  prohibited  him  from  going  into  the  cases. 
I  asked  hisad^  k-e  as  to  whom  I  should  employ,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Goto  John  B.  Henderson." 
"And  thus,"  I  said  to  the  President,  "backed  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Blow  and 
Mr.  Glove-,  I  went  to  Mr.  Haw  ley,  (the  then  supervisor  in  charge, )  and,  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  hawley,  he  agreed  with  me  that  General  Henderson  was  the  party,  above  all,  to  be 
put  into  the  prosecution  of  these  cases  :  and  thereupon  I  sent  the  telegrams  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General  recommending  the  retention  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  General  Henderson.  And  as  Mr.  Eaton  had  been  recommended  by  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  Couit  of  Claims  of  this  city  to  me  before  I  went  west,  and  bad  rendered  as 
United  States  commissioner  important  services  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  frauds  at 
Saint  Louis,  I  had  decided  to  put  him  into  the  cases.  I  said  to  the  President  that  I  did  not 
believe  that  either  General  Heuderson  or  Mr.  Dyer  would  do  anything  but  his  duty  in  the 
premises  ;  that  as  far  as  the  President  himself  was  concerned  he  should  not  permit  personal 
considerations  or  his  personal  attitude  toward  those  gentlemen  to  influence  him. 

Q.  Was  that  said  with  reference  to  the  hostile  relations  between  them  and  the  President  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  between  the  President  and  General  Heuderson.  I  also  showed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney-General,  but  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  had  gone  to  Saint  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the 
local  officers.  Henderson  and  Dyer,  the  importance  of  making  no  mistake  in  reference  to 
General  Babcock's  indictment,  telling  them  that  he  should  not  be  indicted,  so  far  as  their  in* 
flnence  was  concerned,  except  upon  the  fullest  and  clearest  testimony,  satisfying  them  of  his 
guilt,  and  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  on  their  part  to  do  him  no  injustice;  and  if 
facts  were  developed  to  his  credit,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  them  throughout.  I  told  the 
President  that  all  the  officers  had  assured  me  that  such  was  their  fixed,  settled  purpose,  arid 
that  I  came  away  from  Saint  Louis  feeling  that  no  injustice  would  be  done  General  Bab- 
cock ;  aud  I  said  to  the  President,  "  I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  any  injustice  will 
be  done  bim."  The  President  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Henderson  nor  with  Mr.  Dyer ;  he 
referred  to  Mr.  Henderson's  acts  of  hostility  to  him  and  also  to  Mr.  Dyer,  (he  said  be  did  not 
mind  Dyer  so  much,)  and  stated  that  when  they  were  appointed  he  had  acquiesced  in  it,  but 
had  not  taken  any  active  part.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
planation of  my  conduct  in  the  premises,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  greeting  when  I  went  away. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  in  your  examination  that  during  an  interview  which  you  had  with 
General  Horace  Porter  the  subject  of  the  "  Sylph  '  'dispatch  was  discussed ;  that  General 
Porter  undertook  to  explain  that  dispatch  by  stating  that  the  word  "  Sylph"  referred  to  a 
lewd  woman  with  whom  the  President  of  the  United  States  bad  been  in  intimate  relations ; 
did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  this  statement  as  made  by 
General  Porter  during  that  interview  in  regard  to  which  you  have  just  now  been  testifying ; 
and,  if  so,  what  did  the  President  say  in  relation  thereto  f — A.  I  did,  and  in  doing  so  said  to 
the  President  that  my  justification  tor  going  on  alter  my  interview  with  General  Porter  waa 
in  the  fact  that  the  explanation  he  mwle  to  me  was  not  satisfactory.  I  said  to  the  President 
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that  he  was  put,  by  General  Porter,  in  the  attitude  of  having  been  the  subject  of  McDonald's 
kind  offices  in  connection  with  a  Jewd  woman  named  Sylph. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  aay  T — A.  The  President  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  jren- 
■oral  should  have  made  such  a  statement,  and  said  there  was  not  one  word  of  troth  in  it ; 
brushed  it  out  of  his  way  in  this  way,  [illustrating  by  a  contemptuous  gesture,]  and 
went  on. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  said  touching  the  "Sylph"  dispatch  as  explained  by  Geotral 
Potter? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  I  assured  the  President  that  I  myself  did  not  believe  one 
word  of  the  statement. 

Q.  At  this  time  what  public  position,  if  any,  did  General  Porter  hold  T— A.  None.  He 
was  the  ex-private  secretary  of  the  President,  aud  a  warm,  personal  friend  of  General  Bab- 
-cock,  and  was  taking  a  lively  interest  in  Babcock's  case. 

Q.  Were  he  and  the  President  on  good  terms  f — A.  They  were,  to  my  best  knowledge, 
upon  intimate  terms. 

Q.  Did  the  President  become  angry  when  you  told  him  of  this  explanation  f — A.  He  in- 
dignantly denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Porter's  relations  with  the  President  subsequent  to 
this  time  were  as  friendly  as  before,  or  have  you  seen  him  there  f — A.  Down  to  the  second 
day  before  the  close  of  the  Babcock  trial,  I  believe  that  General  Porter's  relations  with  the 
President  continued  precisely  the  same. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  friendly  relations  continued  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Poiter  T — A.  I  saw  General  Porter  visiting  Washington,  and  learned  from 
him  of  bis  visits  to  the  White  House  on  Sundays  when  he  came  down. 

Q.  You  had  that  from  General  Porter  1 — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  1 — A.  He  lives  in  New  Yoik  City. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe,  and  did  you  not  at  the  lime  believe,  that  this  explanation  of  Gen- 
eral Porter's  of  the  "Sylph  "  dispatch  was  intended  to  deter  you  from  doing  your  duty  in  the 
prosecution  of  General  Babcock  f— A.  Most  undoubtedly  I  did,  and  do. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Julg  28, 1676. 

Blupord  Wilson,  Ex-Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  again  appeared  before  the  committee. 
Before  his  examination  was  resumed, 

Mr.  Plaisted  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  objection,  and  ask  to  have  stricken  from 
the  record  the  statement  of  the  witness  as  to  the  explanation  made  to  him  by  General  Porter 
of  the  "  Sylph  "  dispatch,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  mere  heaisay  ;  that  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
eubject-matter  referred  to  the  committee  for  investigation  by  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
and  that  it  is  a  foul  slander  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  believed  and  admitted 
to  be  such  by  the  witness  and  the  committee,  and  invented  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Babcock 
to  deter  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  from  prosecuting  their  client. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Plaisted, 
just  made,  suggests  that  Mr.  Plaisted,  on  the  former  examination  of  the  witness,  made  no 
objection  to  this  testimony  at  the  time  it  was  reduced  to  writing  by  the  reporter  or  given  by 
the  witness  ;  that  said  testimony  was  given  by  the  witness  without  a  specific  question  as  to 
the  came,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  this :  that  after  Mr.  Wilson  communicated  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  detail,  the  conversation  between  General  Porter  and 
himself,  and  the  serious  charge  which  Porter  had  made,  the  President  still  continued  to  retain 
General  Porter  in  his  confidence,  and  to  receive  friendly  visits  Irom  him  at  the  White  House. 
Also  ttiat  the  testimony  is  further  importaut  because,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the 
President,  General  Babcock  had  satisfactorily  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  "  Sylph  " 
dispatch,  which  explanation  was  directly  contrary  to  the  explanation  made  by  General 
Porter ;  and  this  should  have  at  least  indicated  to  the  President  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  After  the  general  statement  made  by  the  wituess  of  the  explanation  given 
by  General  Porter  and  before  any  questions  were  put,  I  then  interposed  my  objection  and 
asked  to  have  the  matter  stricken  out.  I 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  record  does  not  show  that  tho  gentleman  made  any  objection  at  all 
at  any  time. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  have  noted,  with  a  view  to  a  correction  of  the  record  of  yes- 
terday on  this  point,  that  I  have  refreshed  my  recollection  by  reference  to  a  contemporaneous 
document,  and  can  now  state  that  the  annoyance  to  which  it  was  said  the  woman  "  Sylph" 
subjected  the  President  was  by  her  attempts  to  black-mail  him  at  Saint  Louis. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  What  paper  do  you  read  from  1 

The  Witness.  I  refer  to  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine  in  New  York,  whose  name 
I  do  not  give. 
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By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  You  said  in  jour  examination  yesterday  that  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
"  Sylph  "  dispatch,  implicating  General  Babcock  in  those  whisky  frauds,  or  tending  so  to  im- 
plicate him,  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  show  the  same  sympathy  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  yourself  that  he  had  previously  shown.  Please  state  any  act  or 
acts  of  the  President  from  that  time  forward,  indicating  to  you  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  those  whisky  prosecutions. — A.  Before  I  proceed  to  answer  that  question  I  wish  to 
make  an  addition  to  my  testimony  of  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  Barnard 
letter,  on  which  the  President  made  the  well-known  indorsement,  "Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape if  it  can  be  avoided."  Either  in  the  body  of  that  letter  or  in  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment there  was  a  statement  from  Emory  S.  Foster,  of  Saint  Louis,  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  was  himself  charged  with  being  a  party  to  the  unlawful  combination  in  that  city 
to  defraud  the  Government  of  its  revenues.  I  want  that  fact  to  be  noted,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  President  made  his  indorsement  as  much  with  reference  to  that  fact  and  that 
allegation  as  with  reference  to  the  allegations  that  Babcock  was  a  party,  and  that  "Jim  " 
Casey,  the  President's  brother-in-law,  was  openly  asserting  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  not  hold  his  office  for  thirty  days.  Another  point:  I  was  asked  yesterday  whether  the 
President  consented  willingly  to  the  publication  of  the  indorsement  on  the  Barnard  letter, 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to.  By  reference  to  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  General 
Bristow  under  date  of  August  7,  written  in  the  Treasury  Department,  I  find  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  bad  addressed  an  official  communication  to  the  President  asking  him  for 
permission  to  publish  that  indorsement,  and  that  at  that  date  (August  7)  he  had  received  no 
response. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  date  when  the  "Sylph"  telegram  was  discovered,  I  r-fer  to 
a  letter  of  General  Bristow  to  me,  written  from  New  York  August  9,  Ie75,  and  which  I  have 
do  objection  to  make  a  part  of  the  record.   It  is  as  follows : 

"  New  York,  August  9, 1875. 
"My  Dear  Wilson  :  Ycur  letter  of  yesterday,  with  inclosure.is  received.  The  time  is 
very  near  at  baud  wheu  1  must  make  a  square  issue  with  the  thieves  and  scoundrels  who 
have  combined  to  destroy  me.  I  must  be  supported  cordially  and  earnestly,  or  i  must  and 
will  break.  I  fear  the  complications  are  such  that  the  former  cannot  be  done  ;  and  the  latter 
must.  You  can't  be  too  careful  about  talking  to  anybody.  I  have  heard  here  that  the  mat- 
ter about  the  "  Sylph"  dispatch  and  our  having  seen  it,  in  connection  with  Pierrepont,  is 
fully  known  to  P.  and  B  ,  [meaning  Porter  and  Babcock,]  and  they  are  greatly  disturbed. 
Don't  suffer  yourself  to  talk  with  anybody  about  it.  Of  course  this  is  not  meant  for  censure, 
but  caution.  I  suppose  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  bear  the  abuse  of  the  '  ring'  papers, 
hard  as  it  is  to  do.  They  are  fighting  to  keep  their  friends  out  of  prison,  and  to  save  them- 
selves frura  exposure ;  and,  of  course,  will  seek  to  destroy  anybody  who  stands  in  their  way. 
Well,  as  for  myself,  I  cannot  turn  back ;  nor  will  I  stop  to  parley  with  thieves.  I  have  no 
ambition  to  serve,  and  no  purpose  to  accomplish,  but  enforcement  of  the  law  and  an  honest 
collection  of  the  revenue.  I  will  compromise  on  nothing  short  of  this ;  but  on  this  issue 
am  ready  to  be  sacrificed  any  day.    "         *  * 

"P.  H.  B." 

"  P.  S. — Ask  Webster  to  write  the  President  fully  his  views  about  the  Chicago  custom- 
house and  the  whisky  ring.  He  has  great  confidence  in  Webster,  and  it  is  going  to  require 
the  utmost  watchfulness  of  his  real  friends  to  prevent  his  being  misled  by  men  who  profess 
friendship  for  him,  but  who  are  acting  treacherously.  Tell  Webster  to  write  strongly  and 
give  him  the  plain  truth,  and  to  mark  his  letter  'confidential.'" 

Now,  in  response  to  the  question  of  the  chairman,  I  may  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  myself,  having  been  ordered  by. the  President  to  see  that  no  guilty  mau 
should  escape  if  it  could  be  avoided,  on  consultation,  mutually  concluded  that  the  President 
could  not  go  back  on  that  injunction  without  stultifying  himself  and  placing  his  officers  in 
a  false  position,  and  .we  therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  whole  matter  of  General  Babcock  s 
alleged  connection  with  the  whisky  ring  at  Saint  Louis  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  officers 
there.  Until  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  indeed  I  may  ssy  until  it  was  known  abso- 
lutely that  General  Babcock  had  been  indicted,  the  relations  of  General  Bristow  and  myself 
with  the  President  were  passable ;  but  so  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  General  Babcock  was  to 
bo  indicted,  the  idea  of  a  military  court  of  inquiry  was  brought  to  the  front,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, by  General  Babcock  and  his  friends.  The  idea  of  a  military  court  was  broached  be- 
fore the  indictment  was  found  against  Babcock ;  and  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  took  the  ground  that  that  military  court  should  supersede  the  proceedings  before  the 
civil  tribunals  at  Saint  Louis  was  taken  by  myself  and  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  marked 
indication  of  his  purpose  to  defeat  the  prosecution  in  that  citv. 

On  the  3d  or  4tn  ot  December  I  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Henderson,  advising  him  fully 
of  my  views,  and  indicating  to  him  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
aee,  by  all  honorable  means,  that  proceedings  before  the  civil  tribunal  should  not  be  post- 
poned or  delayed  or  embarrassed,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  by  any  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
or  had  before  a  military  tribunal.   Of  that  letter  I  have  not  a  copy,  but  General  Heuuerson, 
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I  believe,  has  the  original.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  heard  nothing  from  the 
President  of  the  charge  that  I  had  pat  spies  apon  him,  or  of  the  forged  letter  which  was  ad- 
duced against  me,  as  stated  in  my  testimony  yesterday,  until  it  was  seen  and  known  that 
General  Babcock  was  indicted.  The  conference  between  the  President  and  myself,  which 
I  think  I  stated  yesterday  to  have  taken  place  late  in  November,  took  place,  as  I  find  by 
reference  to  contemporaneous  documents,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1875.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  that  conference  the  President  expressed  himself  to  me,  with  regard  to  General 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Dyer,  with  great  bitterness,  and  immediately  thereafter  General  Henderson 
was  dismissed  from  the  prosecution.  He  was  dismissed  in  opposition  to  my  written  protest, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  I  calied  the  attontion  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  advised  officially  by  Mr.  Eaton,  of  counsel  for  the  Government,  that 
Judge  Treat,  the  presiding  justice  of  the  trial  in  which  the  alleged  objectionable  remarks  of 
General  Henderson  were  made,  was  said  to  have  declared  to  Mr.  Eaton  and  to  have  requested 
Mr.  Eaton  to  notify  the  authorities  here  that,  in  his  judgment,  General  Henderson's  remark  * 
contained  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  President.  I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  all,  in  writing,  informed  me  that  no  such  pur- 
pose existed  on  Henderson's  part,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  from  the  official 
records  (in  my  possession  at  that  time  and  now  in  the  Treasury  Department)  that  General 
Henderson  went  out  of  his  way  in  an  argument  in  that  case  to  state  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  altogether  above  reproach  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  to 
pay  the  President  a  compliment  I  said,  therefore,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  I 
accepted  the  judgment  of  General  Henderson's  colleagues  and  of  the  court  as  conclusive  on 
that  question,  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  rise 
above  personal  considerations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  interest  imperatively  re- 
quired General  Henderson's  retention  in  the  prosecution.  The  dismissal  of  General  Hender- 
son was,  in  my  judgment,  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prospect  of  a  successful  prosecution  in  Gea- 
eral  Babcock's  case. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  protest  to  which  you  have  just  referred  ?— A.  I  have  not,  but  it  is  u.»w 
on  tile  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  I  will  make  it  an  exhibit  before  I  get  through.  By 
reference  to  my  private  letter-book  I  find,  uuder  date  of  December  4,  the  following  letter 
written  by  me : 

"Dear  Eaton  :  I  wrote  General  Henderson  a  confidential  letter  last  night,  giving  yon 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  end  in  the  'Sylph  '  matter.  We  do  not  know  here  what  yoa 
are  doing,  but  presume,  of  course,  you  are  doing  your  duty." 

That  is  the  letter  in  which  I  have  made  reference  to  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary and  the  civil  tribunal.  Another  ground  was  the  President's  refusal  to  remove  Jasper 
D.  Ward,  United  States  district  attorney  at  Chicago,  until  he  was  confio  ated  by  evidence,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  which  showed  that  Mr.  Ward  was  a  partner  in  the  Powell  distillery, 
and  had  improper  relations  with  Jacob  Rehm,  which  statement  was  made  to  the  President 
by  Hon.  Burton  C.  Cook.   On  that  point  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Bristow  on  December  3 : 

"  Dear  General  :  Mr.  Cook  was  just  in  to  see  me,  with  some  startling  news.  He  saw 
President  Grant  after  he  met  you,  and  was  assured  by  the  President  that  he  would  remove 
Ward  promptly,  and  to  that  end  he  would  ask  Webster  at  once  to  name  his  successor ;  but 
what  was  especially  noteworthy  was  a  letter  to  Cook,  from  a  reliable  friend  in  Chicago, 
attributing  Logan's  illness  to  sheer  fright,  and  which  charges  that  be  is  in  it,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  rumors  about  Ward's  connection  with  the  ring,  bis  relations  with  Die* 
tiller  Powell,  &c.  The  inclosed,  from  Brooks,  may  interest  you.  The  Lord  give  you  wis- 
dom. 

"  Faithfully, 

"  WILSON." 

That  note  I  sent  to  General  Bristow,  in  Cabinet,  and  the  ejaculation  at  the  end  of  it  was 
because  I  knew  that  the  proposal  to  have  a  military  court  of  inqniry  was  under  connide ra- 
tion. Now,  I  waut  to  read,  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  a  letter  to  me  from  General  Webster, 
under  date  of  December  25,  1875: 

"  Ujcited  States  Internal-Revenue  Opfice, 

"  District  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  December  25,  le!75. 

"  My  Dear  8ir  :  Do  you  not  begin  to  rub  your  eyes  and  inquire  whether  you  are  awake, 
whether  we  are  any  of  us  awake,  not  all  involved  in  some  bad  dream  f  Waa  there  ever 
such  scandalous  lying  and  plotting  f  Is  it  not  the  most  remarkable  fight  of  a  century  f 
Is  there  any  key  to  it  all,  except  that  the  banded  corruptionists  of  all  classes  and  kinds  are 
desperate,  and  are  summoning  all  their  forces,  placing  their  reliance  on  unparalleled  auda- 
city of  vituperation  and  cunningly  contrived  accusation  t  Is  it  possible  that  Babcock  has 
lent  any  countenance  to  a  proposition  for  an  attack  on  Bristow  T  Will  he  confess  his  own 
infamy  and  try  to  drag  down  the  Secretary  with  himself  f  What  other  explanation  is  there 
for  the  Inter-Ocean's  attack  ?    I  suspect  that  the  ring  have  got  entire  control  of  the  I. 
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O. ;  they  are  desperate,  and  will  furnish  all  the  money  necessary  to  get  an  English 
organ,  as  they  have  a  German  one  in  the  Staats-Zeitung.  What  are  we  coming  to,  when 
such  things  can  be  even  attempted  in  open  day  f  But  I  took  my  pen  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  just  been  told  that  the  man  Russell,  while  in  Washington,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  try  and  black-mail  both  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Treasury.  Is  that  so  f  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  I  see  that  he  has  lived  so  long  in  the  atmosphere,  almost  peculiar 
to  the  politico-whisky  ring  of  Chicago,  that  perhaps  he  has  no  conception  of  honesty  left, 
and  no  idea  of  decency  or  incorruptibility  in  any  one.  Yesterday  I  warned  Dexter  and 
Ayer  to  have  no  further  conference  with  him — to  have  it  only  with  Sweet  and  Smith. 
Please  let  me  know  whether  R.  is  such  a  graceless  scamp  as  to  have  really  attempted 
black-mailing  the  Secretaries.  I  hope  this  outburst  of  malice  in  the  Inter-Ocean  will  over- 
shoot its  mark,  and,  instead  of  making  a  breach  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Bristow, 
have  the  opposite  effect — unite  them  more  firmly  in  the  fight  against  corruption.  It  looks 
as  if  the  time  is  coming  when  all  good  men,  of  all  parties,  must  band  together  against  the 
rascals,  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  country  can  be  saved  ;  but  we  shall  soon  see.  Write 
me  a  few  words  of  troth  and  soberness. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"J.  D.  WEBSTER. 

"  Hon.  Bluford  Wilson.  " 

On  the  15th  of  December,  while  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  I  wrote  the  President  of  tha 
United  States  this  letter  : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  PRESIDENT :  Pardon  me  for  troubling  you  to  read  the  inclosed  clipping 
from  yesterday  morning's  Chicago  Tribune.    I  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 

auite  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  where  Mr.  Ward's  explanation  leaves  it,  and  to  permit 
tat  gentleman  and  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell  to  settle  their  own  differences  in  their  own  way. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  many  misstatement1)  in  relation  to  myself  that  have  reached  you, 
and  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  matter  with  the  reporter,  I  wish  to  say  to 
you  that  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Farwell,  as  it  relates  to  me,  is  utterly  and  unqualifiedly 
false.  Even  as  a  joke,  a  poor  one  at  best,  it  is  wholly  without  foundation  or  warrant  in 
any  word  or  act  of  mine  in  reference  to  any  case  of  any  human  being  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  whisky-ring  suits.  If  it  comes  in  your  way,  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  show 
this  to  Mr.  Farwell.  If  be  has  been  at  you  with  his  complaint  against  me,  I  will  take  it  as 
a  favor  if  you  will  call  his  attention  to  my  answer.  The  situation  here  and  at  Chicago 
seems  to  be  satisfactory.  I  return  to  Washington  to-night. 
"  With  great  respect,  your  friend, 

"BLUFORD  WILSON." 

I  wrote  that  letter  in  reply  to  a  charge  which  Farwell  caused  to  be  telegraphed  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  that  I  had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  visit  to  Chicago,  said  to  J.  D. 
Ward,  while  he  was  district  attorney,  that  he  must  indict  Farwell  and  Logan,  and  when 
Mr.  Ward  asked  me  for  evidence  I  said  to  him :  "  Damn  the  evidence  ;  indict  them  first  and 
find  the  evidence  afterward."  I  will  state  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  article  referred  to 
stated  that  the  Telegram  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Ward  upon  Mr.  F smell's  statement  that  Mr. 
Ward  would  confirm  it,  and  upon  Mr.  Ward  confirming  and  corroborating  it  it  should  be 

Sublished.  Upon  its  being  submitted  to  Mr.  Ward,  however,  he  repudiated  it  in  toto,  and 
enied  ever  having  any  conference  or  connection  with  me  upon  which  any  such  interpreta- 
tion could  be  placed.  To  the  reporter  of  the  Tribune,  who  came  to  me  for  a  denial,  I  sim- 
ply said,  "  I  nave  none  to  make  to  so  utterly  absurd  a  charge." 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  see  that  the  reporter  of  the  New  York  Graphic,  and  the 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  in  this  city,  have,  in  substance,  repeated  this 
charge  in  a  new  shape  yesterday,  in  the  Graphic,  and  I  presume  also  in  the  Inter-Ocean. 
This  was  my  answer,  then  made,  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  land,  and  it  is  my  answer 
to  the  charge  to-day. 

In  further  response  to  the  question  of  the  committee,  both  the  Secretary  and  myself  were 
very  early  led  to  entertain  grave  apprehension  as  to  what  the  issue  would  be  iu  the  Bab- 
cock  matter,  for  the  reason  that  I  learned  from  the  President  and  from  C.  S.  Bell  himself, 
that  the  President  had  recommended  him  to  go  to  Saint  Louis.  I  learned  from  the  Presi- 
dent, from  C.  S.  Bell,  and  from  the  Attorney-General  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  employ 
Bt  11  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  report  not  to  Mr.  Dyer,  but  directly  to  the  Attorney -General, 
ml  that  the  reason  for  his  retention  was  that  the  President  understood  that  Dyer  and  Hen- 
derson intended  to  implicate  him  in  the  frauds  if  possible. 

Ou  December  18,  lc75, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Dyer  as  follows : 

"And  now  a  word  of  caution.  You  have  made  a  mistake  in  trusting  C.  S.  Bell.  He  has 
been  pretending  to  know  that  you  have  been  endeavoring  to  implicate  the  President,  and 
that  it  is  possible  that  he  may  return  to  Saint  Louis.  If  he  does,  put  your  best  man  on  him 
at  once,  and  you  will  soon  aee  where  he  trains.  If  he  calls  upon  you,  don't  let  on  that  you 
suspect,  but  don't  trust  him,  and  have  him  watched.  Wind  what  I  say.  I  know  what  I 
am  writing  about,  and  you  must  burn  this  on  your  honor." 

I  will  state  further  that  I  made  such  representations  to  the  Attorney-General  and  to 
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the  President,  when  I  learned  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  this  man  Bell  to  Saint 
Louis,  as  induced  them  to  reconsider  their  proposed  action,  and  he  was  not  employed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  President  was  intensely  earnest  in  the  Babcock  matter  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  and  myself.  On  the  25th  of  December  he  sent  for  me  and  con- 
fronted me  with  the  charge  that  it  was  reported  to  him  that  I  was  trying  to  have  his  brother, 
Orvil  Grant,  and  his  son,  Col.  Fred.  D.  Grant,  indicted  for  complicity  in  the  frauds  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  again  asserted  to  me  his  earnest  belief  in  Babcock's  inno- 
cence and  his  sense  of  the  great  outrage  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  him  by  Henderson  and 
Dyer  in  refusing  to  send  to  the  military  court  at  Chicago  the  original  evidence  contained  in 
the  records  of  the  civil  tribunal  at  Saint  Louis.  As  illustrating  the  personal  attitude  of  the 
President  to  myself,  I  may  mention  that  Colonel  Grant  told  the  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  in  December,  that  Babcock's  indictment  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between  a 
prominent  Treasury  official,  naming  myself,  and  Carl  Schurz.  This  I  state  because  the 
reporter,  Mr.  Meeker,  told  me  so  the  same  evening,  as  did  also  Mr.  Nordhoff,  because  I 
brought  the  attention  of  the  President  himself  to  it,  nnd  on  the  2d  day  of  January  the  atten- 
tion of  Col.  Fred.  D.  Grant. 

I  now  come  to  the  celebrated  circular-letter.  On  the  27th  day  of  January,  1876, 1  re- 
ceived this  note : 


"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  January  27,  1876" — 12.15.  p.  m. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Solicitor  :  The  President  says  to  drop  you  a  nato  and  ask  you  to  come 
over  and  see  him. 

"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"LEVI  P.  LUC  KEY. 

"  Hon.  Blufokd  Wilson, 

"  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury." 

Before  going  further  I  will  state  that  I  had  twice  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  I  could  get  an  interview  with  him  on  the  question  of  the  charge  made  agaiust 
me  by  Col.  Fred.  Grant,  and  for  that  reason,  after  that,  I  did  not  call  at  the  White  House 
except  when  I  was  sent  for.  I  went  over  to  see  the  President  promptly,  and  learned  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  Secretary  and  myself  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecutions  at  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis.  He  objected  specifically  and 
earnestly  to  our  permitting  persons  who  pleaded  guilty  to  be  used  as  witnesses  to  convict 
others  ;  in  other  words,  to  using  the  testimony  ot  accomplices.  He  called  my  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  gauger  Rotldis,  of  Milwaukee,  agaiust  whom  a  nolle  prosequi  had  been  en- 
tered, and  he  said  to  me  that  there  was  quite  too  much  of  that  thing  going  on,  and  read  from 
the  report  to  show  that  the  nolle  prosequi  had  been  entered  for  the  purpose  of  using  Roddis 
as  State's  evidence.  He  next  said  to  me,  "  I  understand  that  Everest  has  returned.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  been  promised  immunity  too."  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know, 
up  to  this  date,  Roddis  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  nolle  prosequi  has  been  entered  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  party  as  State's  evidence.  In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether 
Everest  is  not  to  be  prosecuted,  I  should  say  that  I  have  specific  information  on  that  point 
from  the  district  attorney,  and  he  tells  me  that  no  promise  whatever  has  been  made  to  him, 
aud  that  none  will  be."  He  asked  me  what  Everest  would  testify  to.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  said  that  Everest  would  testify  that  he  saw  Joyce  mail  two  letters  containing  $500  each, 
one  addressed  to  Babcock.  He  asked  me  when  Everest  had  returned.  I  told  him  that  he 
had  returned  about  the  12th  of  January,  1876  ;  be  asked  if  I  knew  where  he  was.  I  told 
him  I  believed  he  was  then  with  his  uncle,  somewhere  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  said 
to  me,  "Major,  when  I  said  let  no  guilty  mau  escape,  I  meant  it,  and  not  that  nine  men  should 
escape,  and  one  be  convicted. "  1  said  to  him,  "Pardon  me,  Mr.  Presideut,  we  are  not  in  this 
battle  counting  beads.  We  are  trying  to  break  up  the  unlawful  conspiracies  and  combina- 
tions which  we  all  know  exist,  and,  it  possible,  to  reach  those  who  hive  inspired  and  organ- 
ized them,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  doing  this  and  obtaining  proof  of  the  conspiracy 
than  by  going  inside  of  the  ranks  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  judgment 
that  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  local  counsel  upon  their  independent  judgment, 
and  not  under  the  instructions  of  either  the  Secretary  or  myself,  will  result  in  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  and  that  none  other  will."  Secretary  Chandler  sat  just  back  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  Cabinet  room,  and  I  said  to  the  President,  "  Mr.  President,  I  noticejthe  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet'.  If  you  give  me  time  to  go  into  this  matter,  I  think  I  could  satisfy  you 
that  you  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  "0,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  worth  while  ; 
it  is  not  worth  while.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  too  much  of  this  going  on."  I  said  to  him,  "  That  being  so,  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  but  to  bid  you  good-morning ;"  and  I  did  so.  I  went  out  deeply  im- 
pressed with  what  the  President  bad  said  to  me.  I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  told  what  had  taken  place.  I  said  to  the  Secretary  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  of 
vital  importance  that  he  should  see  the  President  on  that  day ;  that  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
and  did  believe,  that  A.  P.  Tutton,  then  lately  returned  from  Chicago,  (on  the  itOth  of  Jan- 
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nary,  I  believe,)  had  endeavored  to  create  the  impression  in  the  miud  of  the  President  that 
we  were  (riving  away  everything  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  Rebm 
and  Hesing  and  Ward,  and  while  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  policy  was  not 
important,  it  was  important  that  he  should  see  the  President  immediately,  take  with  him  his 
letters  to  Tutton,  let  me  take  my  letters  to  Tutton  and  bis  telegrams  to  Mr.  Webster,  and 
explain  to  the  President  the  whole  case.  He  reluctantly  consented.  We  went,  and  the  Secre- 
tary with  great  particnlarity  stated  to  the  Presideut  fully  and  fairly,  reading  from  the  offi- 
cial documents,  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Chicago.  The  basis  of  what  the  Secretary  had  to 
say  is  covered  by  this  telegram  of  mine  to  Mr.  Webster,  January  14,  1876: 

11  General  J.  D.  Wrbster,  Chicago,  III. : 

"The  following  dispatch  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  Tntton  this  morning.  It  ought  to 
cover  the  ground.  He  (the  Secretary)  has  implicit  confidence  in  local  couusel  and  revenue 
officials : 

"  'A.  P.TuttoH,  Supervisor,  fc. : 

"  'As  we  have  not  desired  any  arrangement  with  indicted  parties,  so  we  decline  to  interfere 
with  any  that  has  been  entered  into  by  the  United  States  district  attorney  with  the  approval 
of  his  associates  and  the  local  revenue-officers.  Having  confidence  in  their  judgment  and 
fidelity,  we  leave  the  transaction  in  their  hands,  not  doubting  that  they  will  do  what  will  best 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Government.' " 

After  the  Secretary  and  myself  had  concluded  our  statement  and  the  explanation  of  our 
position,  the  President  expressed  himself  wholly  satisfied  therewith,  and  referred  with 
great  kindness  to  General  Webster,  and  then  ensued  a  very  kind  and  friendly  interview 
touching  other  mattters  between  the  Secretary  and  the  President,  which  it  is  not  necessary  or 
proper  tor  me  to  go  into  further  than  to  say  that  General  Babcock's  case  was  again  alluded 
to,  and  the  Everest  testimony  was  stated  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  addressed  the  Secretary  the  following  letter: 

"January  27,1876. 

"Dear  General  :  I  called  to  bid  you  boit  vogage,  and  to  say  that  within  less  than  an 
hour  after  our  return  from  the  White  House  Babcock  came  in,  a  little  white  and  a  good  deal 
nervous,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  news.  I  replied  that  I  had  none  except  what  I  bad 
given  the  President.  To  which  he  said,  '  Yes ;  it  is  that  about  which  I  desire  to  ask  you. 
What  does  Everest  claim  about  the  $500,'  &c,  showing  that  His  Excellency  had  conveyed  at 
once  to  Babcock  every  item  of  possible  evidence  which  he  had  received  from  me.   Bab.  staid 

Suite  a  while  j  had  a  very  prompt  and  emphatic  denial  to  every  story,  and  a  theory  to  fit  it. 
Ie  asked  me,  on.  troing  away,  to  tell  him  if  anythiug  new  turned  up.  This  I  positively 
refused,  but  added  that  I  could  not  deny  when  the  Presideut  asked.  He  laughed,  and  said, 
'  That  will  do  just  as  well,'  and  we  see  that  it  does.  The  point  of  all  this  is  that  tbe  President 
questions  me  in  Babcock's  interest.  What  am  I  to  do  f  Again,  I  have  no  objections  on 
general  principles  to  (rive  Babcock  a  fair  show  if  the  testimony  is  really  false,  but  how  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  true,  and  what  right  bos  he,  more  than  any  other  accused  party,  to  hear 
the  details  of  the  case  against  him  f 

"B.  W." 

About  the  29th  of  January  the  Attorney-General  called  for  me,  and  I  went  over.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  the  'Babcock  case  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Saint 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  I  said,  "Certainly."  He  said,  "  What  is  it  about  this  man 
Everest  T"  I  told  the  Attorney-General  in  substance  wbat  I  bad  already  reported  to  the 
President.  He  said  to  me  that  be  bad  been  a  good  deal  troubled  by  a  request  which  the 
President  had  made  of  him  with  reference  to  writing  a  circular-letter  to  the  United  States 
district  attorneys,  cautioning  them  against  taking  the  testimony  of  accomplices.  He  said  he 
had  told  the  President  that  he  saw  no  other  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  except  by  resorting  to 
tbe  use  of  tbe  testimony  of  accomplices,  and  that  after  two  or  throe  interviews  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  being  very  earnest  about  it,  be  bad  written  a  letter  which  he  wanted  to 
read  to  me.  He  sent  his  clerk  to  bring  it,  and  then  for  tbe  first  time  be  read  to  me  his  cir- 
cular-letter to  the  district  attorneys.  He  said,  "  You  note,  Wilson,  that  I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
the  President  wanted  me  to.  I  took  a  draught  of  that  letter  over  to  the  President,  and  read  it  to 
him,  and  be  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  wanted  me  to  say  in  specific  terms  that  the  testi- 
mony of  no  man  who  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  should  be  used  in  any  prosecution,  but  that 
the  parties  should  be  given  to  understand  that  they  should  be  brought  to  punishment."  I 
said,  in  reply  to  the  Attorney -General,  that  I  was  sorry  that  the  letter  had  been  written ;  that 
it  would  be  sure,  even  in  its  present  condition,  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  told  him  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  to  those  who  pleaded  guilty,  "  You  must  not  do  it ;  if 
you  do,  you  simply  render  certain  your  own  condemnation,  and  you  have  nothing  whatever 
to  expect  therefrom."  The  Attorney-General  said  he  hoped  the  letter  would  not  be  so  un- 
derstood ;  and  be  said,  "  You  note  that  it  is  not  intended  for  publication."  I  said  that  if  the 
district  attorneys  did  not  misunderstand  it,  if  it  did  not  create  that  impression,  and  if  it  did 
not  get  out,  I  aid  not  think  it  would  hurt  anything.  I  said  I  thought  no  harm  would  come 
of  It,  because  I  did  not  believe  tbat  the  district  attorneys  would  misunderstand  it.  That 
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km  *.n  the  29th.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  or  3d  of  February,  I  read  the  Chicago  Times,  of 
the  let  of  February,  and  saw  that  it  contained  the  circulai -letter  of  the  Attorney-General, 
in  substance,  with  an  introduction  in  which  it  was  stated,  as  I  now  recollect,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  which  bad  been  adopted,  and 
that  this  letter  indicated  a  change  with  reference  thereto.  I  took  the  paper  at  once  and 
went  over  to  General  Bristow  and  read  it  to  him.  I  said  to  him  that,  in  my  judgment,  a  pro- 
found crisis  had  arrived  in  the  prosecutions  of  the  thieves ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ance of  the  President's  satisfaction  with  what  had  been  decided  upon  in  our  interview  of  the 
27th  of  January,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  he  meant  to  bring  about  a  conflict  and  a  change 
of  policy ;  and  I  told  the  Secretary  that  he  must  take  immediate  steps  to  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Attorney-General  and  the  President  He  agreed  with  me.  The  steps  that  be 
took  he  himself  and  the  Attorney-General  and  the  records  must  show.  On  the  day  after  the 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  saw  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
Mr,  Keenan,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  received  that  letter  from  the  hands  of  Emory  Storrs, 
the  counsel  of  General  O.  E.  Babcock. 

I  wish  to  say,  also,  that  Colonel  Dyer,  of  Saint  Louis,  had  a  conference  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  which,  according  to  Colonel  Dyer's  statement,  the  Attorney-General  told  him,  in 
substance,  precisely  what  he  had  told  me — that  the  circular-letter  was  written  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  such  was  the  result  of  the  events,  and  of  the  facts  that  I  have  here 
narrated,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  15th  of  February,  had  resolved  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  The  personal  relations  between  him- 
self and  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  almost  wholly  broken  off.  We  learned  from 
many  sources  that  the  President  had  determined  to  dismiss  both  the  Secretary  aud  myself  at 
the  close  of  the  Babcock  trial.  One  of  those  sources  of  information  was  such  and  so  high 
that  it,  taken  with  other  facts,  created  in  my  mind  absolute  certainty.  Here  is  a  letter 
which  I  received  about  that  time : 

"Chicago,  February  16,  1876. 
"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  General  Hurlbut,  M.  C.  who  is 
now  at  home,  is  asserting  very  strongly  that  so  soon  as  the  Babcock  trial  is  finished  Gen- 
eral Bristow  will  go  out  of  the  Cabinet.  I  am  also  told  on  good  authority  that  the  sensational 
dispatch  in  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Monday  week,  relative  to  the  stormy  session  of  the  Cabinet, 
&c,  and  which  the  President  so  directly  contradicted,  was  vouched  for  by  Messrs.  Logan 
and  Foster,  of  Ohio.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know  who  your  friends  are.  I  see  that, 
according  to  the  papers,  the  Secretary  had  a  long  talk  with  the  President  a  few  days  since. 
If  entirely  compatible  with  the  proprieties,  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  matters 
stood.   The  opinion  that  General  Babcock  will  be  acquitted,  or  not  convicted,  seems  to  be 

Draining  ground  here  very  rapidly.    Should  he  be  clearly  vindicated,  it  would,  indeed,  be  canse 
or  rejoicing.   Please  make  my  respectful  regards  acceptable  to  General  Bristow,  and  believe 
me,  faithfully,  yours, 

"J.D.WEBSTER." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Present : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Inter- 
Ocean  which  is  said  to  place  me  in  the  attitude  of  having  suborned  perjury  and  of  being  a 
deliberate  conspirator  against  your  own  good  name  and  that  of  your  relatives.  I  have  not 
seen  the  article  in  question,  but  understand  that  I  am  also  charged  with  having  pursued 
Senator  Logan  and  Mr.  Farwell  by  the  same  methods.  As  to  these  two  gentlemen,  I  am 
not  called  to  make  any  explanation  further  than  to  say  that  I  have  no  ill-will  toward  them 
personally.  I  hope,  however,  that,  if  they  have  aided  or  abetted  in  any  way  the  commission 
of  fraud  on  the  revenue  at  Chicago,  they  will  be  caught  and  punished.  In  reference  to  your 
relatives,  I  ask  as  a  favor  that  you  will  read  the  inclosed  copies  of  letters  written  to  Colonel 
Matthews,  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago.  These  copies  have  been  in  Judge 
Pierrepont's  possession,  as  appear;  from  his  pencil-indorsements  thereon.  *  *  I  desire  to 
add  that  every  allegation  in  the  article,  so  far  as  reported  to  me,  is  unqualifiedly  false,  whether 
it  emanates  from  Mr.  Tutton  or  from  whatever  source.  Before  making  up  your  mind  in  re- 
lation to  any  statement  which  reflects  upon  me,  I  trust  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  permit 
me  to  be  beard.  I  have  done  no  act  since  I  have  been  in  public  office  that  I  am  afraid  to  own. 
aud  none,  I  am  sure,  which  you  will  not  indorse  when  you  understand  the  circumstances 
and  facts  leading  up  to  that  action. 

"With  great  respect, your  friend, 

"  BLUFORD  WILSOX. 

' '  P.  S.  — C.  S.  Bell  was  in  this  morning,  with  a  remaikable  story  concerning  his  connection 
with  Babcock,  Luckey,  and  Avery." 

From  another  source  I  received  this : 

"  We  learn  that  His  Excellency  demands  your  head,  and  that  it  is  soon  to  be  brought  in 
on  a  charger,  resembling  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist — I  mean  the  pious  head,  not  the 
charger;  and  we  learn  that  the  blood  of  the  Solicitor  is  simply  to  sharpen  the  appetite  of  the 
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animals  for  the  Solicitor's  chief,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.   Write  me  confidentially,  and 
then  I  will  mention  some  other  things  we  hear  in  the  far  West. 
"  Your  friend,  truly, 

"J.  B.  HENDERSON." 

The  papers  were  full  of  it,  and  especially  those  papers  that  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  the 
ear  of  the  authorities  at  the  White  House.  Therefore  I  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  as  Boon  as  the  trial  is  over  B.  and  I  will  be  kicked  out,  and  a  letter  written  by  the 
President  with  the  view  to  destroy  one  or  both  of  us.  Now,  is  it  better  to  wait  for  this  or  to 
prepare  a  letter  of  resignation  f "  Such  further  advice  and  steps  were  taken  as  that  both  the 
Secretary  and  myself  prepared  our  resignations,  to  be  delivered  to  the  President  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  the  Babcock  trial.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the  day  the  Babcock  trial 
closed,  I  wrote  General  Webster  this  letter : 

"  Dear  General  :  Your  kind  favor  of  the  16th  instant  was  duly  received.  Up  to  the 
last  day  or  two  there  has  been  only  too  much  foundation  for  the  intimation  of  trouble  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Secretary.  It  has  looked  as  though  there  was  no  power  able  to 
prevent  a  rupture — not  so  much  because  of  what  the  principal  parties  have  said  or  talked  of 
each  other,  but  owing  to  the  industrious  and  persistent  efforts  of  busy-bodies  and  tale-bearers 
to  make  trouble  and  mischief.  It  undoubtedly  is  true  that  General  Logan  and  others  of  the 
class  of  politicians  of  which  he  is  a  type  have  besieged  the  President  with  their  clamors 
against  the  Secretary  and  myself.  In  the  last  two  days,  however,  something  like  a  reaction 
has  set  in,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  best  men  of  the  party,  and  to  the  representations  made 
by  the  leading  republicans  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  that  a  quarrel  here  would  be  ruin 
to  our  cause  in  those  States.  These  counter-representations,  coming  from  the  best  men  of 
the  party,  have  stayed,  if  they  have  not  turned,  the  tide.  The  President,  from  the  first,  has  in- 
sisted that  be  would  do  nothing  rashly  or  hastily.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  what  the  issue  may 
be,  though  my  faith  is  strong  that  the  good  sense  of  the  President  will  carry  him  through 
the  mazes  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse  which  seem  to  surround  him  and  our  fortunes. 
For  myself,  I  have  every  confidence  in  his  purpose  to  do  right,  and  having  done  only  my 
duty,  I  am  neither  anxious  nor  disturbed  about  what  shall  happen  to  me.  Dexter  has  been 
here  and  has  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Secretary,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter, 
also  called  upon  the  Attorney-General.  I  believe  the  situation  is  satisfactory,  as  far  as  your 
cases  are  concerned  ;  and  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  any  interference  with  the 
programme  that  was  laid  down  by  yourself  and  associates.  Tell  Messrs.  Ayer  and  Matthews 
to  get  their  guns  in  position  for  heavy  fighting,  and  open  heavily  on  the  enemy  at  the  earli- 
est moment  They  cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  preparation,  nor  too  vigilant  in  strength- 
ening their  cases.  I  hope  they  will  make  the  conflict  sharp  and  decisive,  and  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  ring  will  be  brought  to  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserve.  I  have  read  your  note 
to  General  Bristow,  and  he  is  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  joins  with  me  in  kind 
regards. 

"BLUFORD  WILSON." 

This  letter  of  mine  was  written  on  Friday,  the  2oth  of  February,  the  day  on  which  Bab- 
cock was  acquitted.  On  Sunday  night,  February  27,  statements  were  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Orville  E.  Babcock,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  President,  had  been  engaged  in  the  Black  Friday  transactions ;  that  he  and 
others  lost  in  that  transaction  $40, 0U0 ;  that  the  money  was  lost  to  Jay  Cooke  &,  Co.,  of 
whom  Fahnestock  seemed  to  be  the  party  through  whom  the  transactions  were  had  ;  that  to 
make  good  his  own  losses  and  that  of  his  associates,  Babcock  had  made  a  trust  deed  of  his 
property,  creating  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  of  West  Point,  subsequently  the  judge  advocate  of 
the  military  court  of  inquiry  ordered  at  Chicago,  his  trustee.  The  statement  was  made  to 
the  President  while  Babcock  was  en  route  from  Saint  Louis  to  Washington.  _  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, subsequently  verified  by  competent  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President.  The  re- 
sult was  that  neither  General  Bristow  nor  myself  went  out  of  the  public  service,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  manuer  highly  cred- 
itable to  both,  were  reconciled. 

By  Mr.  Plaxsted  : 

Q.  What  relation  has  that  fact  to  the  retention  of  General  Bristow  in  the  Cabinet  T — A.  Be- 
cause the  President  then,  for  the  first  time,  comprehended,  in  all  its  significance,  the  fact  that 
be  had  been  betrayed  by  Babcock,  and  that  if  he  (Babcock)  had  betrayed  him  in  the  Black 
Friday  transactions,  be  was  quite  capable  of  betraying  him  in  connection  with  the  whisky 
frauds,  and  of  becoming  a  party  thereto ;  and  the  President  recognized  that  the  prosecu- 
tion against  General  Babcock  had  had  its  full  warrant  and  justification.  I  wish  now  to  read 
a  letter  from  another  friend  in  Chicago,  who  is  also  a  friend  of  the  President : 

"  February  26, 1876. 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  Webster  has  just  shown  me  your  letter  of  the  24th,  which  is  im- 
mensely gratifying  to  me.  I  am  now  quite  hopeful  that  the  blow  we  have  so  much  dreaded 
aud  feared  may  be  averted." 

H.  Mis.  186  24 
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The  President  sent  for  me  not  lone  after  this,  and  we  had  a  fall  and  very  friendly  con- 
ference, covering  all  the  questions  of  difference  between  as,  and  the  result  was  that  I  supposed 
I  left  him  entirely  satisfied  with  myself.  I  will  state  here  that  it  had  been  charged  to  the 
President  that  my  office  was  the  rendezvous  of  hostile  newspaper  correspondents,  and  that 
I  had  written  an  editorial  article  for  the  Mew  York  Sun,  in  which  I  had  praised  Bristow,  and 
condemned  him,  with  many  other  kindred  statements  besides  those  I  have  already  aet  forth.  In 
regard  to  these  charges  I  have  simply  to  say,  as  I  said  to  the  Preeident,  that  it  is  true  that 
several  gentlemen  of  the  press  honored  me  with  their  friendship  and  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  called  I  treated  them  courteously,  and  if  I  had  any  news  for  tbem  I  gave  it  to  them, 
and  if  I  had  none,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  On  the  7th  of  March,  being  sick,  I  received  this 
note  from  General  Bristow  : 

"My  Dear  Major  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continued  illness,  and  I  hope  you  will 
stay  at  home  until  you  are  entirely  restored.  I  wanted  to  see  you  last  night,  but  could  not 
get  away  from  callers.  The  President  sent  for  me  yesterday  to  say  that  he  was  continual!/ 
told  of  unfriendly  acts  and  speeches  of  yours  and  Adams.  He  says  it  is  represented  that 
your  room  is  the  rendezvous  of  unfriendly  newspaper  correspondents,  and  that  on  the  day 
the  announcement  of  Belknap's  crime  was  made  you  exclaimed  in  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  "  Well,  there  is  a  God  in  Israel  yet,"  as  if  you  rejoiced  at  the  announce- 
ment ;  he  also  said  that  he  was  told  that  you  said  some  days  ago,  "  If  I  go  out  the  Secretary 
will  go  too."  I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  of  these  matters  and  had  never  heard  of  then, 
but  advised  him  to  send  for  you  and  talk  with  you  upon  the  whole  subject,  which  he  promised 
to  do  after  to-day.  He  also  said  he  would  talk  with  Adams.  I  write  in  great  haste.  Do 
not  come  out  till  you  are  well,  and  do  not  let  this  annoy  you. 

' '  Faithfully,  yours,  B.  H.  B." 

To  this  I  replied  as  follows  : 

"  At  Home,  Marck  7, 1876. 
"  My  Dear  General  :  I  have  your  kind  note  of  this  instant  informing  me  of  your  inter- 
view yesterday  with  the  President  in  relation  to  myself,  and  I  use  my  right  hand  at  once  to 
denounce  to  you  and  the  President  the  infamous  liars  and  busy  bodies  who  so  persistently 
and  wickedly  misrepresent  me  to  His  Excellency.  The  member  of  Congress  drew  upon  his 
imagination  for  his  facts,  as  I  must  emphatically  deny  using  any  such  language  in  reference 
to  General  Belknap,  though  the  fact  that  sin  has  found  him  out  might  not  unreasonably  be 
held  as  proof  that  there  is  indeed  a  God  in  Israel.  As  to  the  other  intimation,  that  I  said 
some  days  ago,  1  If  I  go  out  the  Secretary  will  go  too,'  and  the  charge  that  my  room  is  the 
rendezvous  of  unfriendly  correspondents,  both  are  without  any  just  foundation  whatever,  as 
I  will  be  glad  to  assure  the  President  at  his  earliest  convenience.  I  trust  that  he  will  give 
me  the  names  of  his  informants  and  an  early  opportunity  to  see  them,  either  in  his  presence 
or  yours.  General  Grant  has  no  better  friend  than, 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  BLUFOBD  WILSON." 

On  the  9th  of  March  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  President : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  forward  the  inclosed  letter  from  General  Wilson  because 
I  am  too  unwell  to  deliver  it  in  person  and  too  weak  to  write  you  in  detail.  He  writes  you, 
doubtless,  because  of  a  note  from  me  that  you  were  again  troubled  by  stories  touching  my 
fidelity  to  you  and  your  administration.  I  regret  that  you  are  subjected  to  such  annoyance 
on  my  account,  but  I  believe  if  you  could  see  your  way  either  to  confront  me  with  these 
who  run  to  you  with  their  idle  inventions,  or  to  give  me  their  names,  that  I  could  safely 
promise  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  the  whole  matter.  I  have  for  now  nearly  seven  years 
waged  persistent  warfare  upon  your  enemies  and  those  of  your  administration  whenever  I 
had  just  cause  to  suspect  dishonesty  and  wrong.  I  have  tried  always  to  keep  the  facts  under 
my  feet  and  right  on  my  side.  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  not  made  mistakes ;  doubtless  I 
have  made  many.  I  have  also  made  many  enemies,  some  of  them  having  power  and  influ- 
ence. I  do  not  ask  you  to  protect  me  against  them,  but  I  do  ask  that  you  will  at  least  girt 
me  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  my  own  defense. 
"With  great  respect, 

"BLUFORD  WILSON." 

During  the  progress  of  the  Babcock  trial  this  dispatch  was  sent  from  Saint  Louis  to  New 
•  York: 

"SaDTT  LOUIS,  February  9,  1876. 

"Louis  Delomo. 

"No.  168  Forsyth  street : 
"  Can  you  produce  evidence  against  Wilson  for  big  money  T  Answer. 

"J.  T.  PORTER" 

This  man,  J.  T.  Porter,  was  a  witness  in  General  Babcock's  trial  at  Saint  Louis,  an  el- 
se cret-service  man  dismissed  by  me,  and  was  there  to  prove  that  I  had  given  Washburn,  the 
chief  of  the  secret  service,  $5,000  to  make  a  case  against  General  Babcock.  I  dismissed  from 
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the  secret  service,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  one  William  B.  Moore,  who  was  a  special  agent  of 
the  customs,  for  the  reason  that  he  left  his  post  at  Baltimore,  without  orders  and  without 
subpcena,  and  went  to  Saint  Louis  as  a  witness  in  General  Bab  cock's  case.  He  was  to  swear 
that  he  was  present  in  General  Babcock's  room  at  the  White  House  and  saw  General  Bab- 
cock  receive  the  letter  from  Joyce  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Everest,  and  that  when 
opened  it  contained  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  He  was  not  put  up  on  the  stand.  On 
his  return  to  Washington  he  came  to  me  and  made  repeated  requests  that  I  should  pay  bis 
expenses  while  traveling  from  Baltimore  to  Saint  Louis  and  returning.  This  I  peremptorily 
refused  to  do,  and  told  him  that  the  expenses  of  the  trip  must,  of  course,  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fense, in  whose  interest  he  was  a  witness  ;  that  for  me  to  pay  them  would  be  misappropriation 
of  the  public  moneys. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  How  long  alter  this  interview,  when  you  say  the  friendly  relations  between  Secretary 
Bristow  and  tbe  President  were  restored,  was  it  that  General  Babcock  was  dismissed  or 
relieved  of  his  position  as  the  President's  private  secretary  T — A.  As  to  that,  I  should  think 
that  the  committee  ought  to  go  to  the  records. 

Q.  About  how  long! — A.  It  is  true  that  General  Babcock  on  Monday  resumed  his  duties 
as  private  secretary  and  carried  a  message  to  the  Senate,  but  my  information  is  that  he 
vacated  the  position  in  two  or  three  days  thereafter. 

Q.  When  were  those  friendly  relations  which  had  been  restored  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  President  again  interrupted  T — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  but  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  with  reference  to  California  matters. 

Q.  That  was  in  reference,  was  it  not,  to  the  dismissal  of  revenue  officers  in  California 
who  were  charged  with  being  connected  with  frauds  upon  the  revenue  t— A.  I  believe  it 
was. 

Q.  Who  were  those  officers  7 — A.  To  that  question  the  best  answer  is  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  which  exposes  the  utter  incompetency  of  Vandyke, 
the  district  attorney  at  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Does  he  arraign  any  other  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Sedgwick,  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  and  Shannon,  the  collector  of  customs. 

Q.  Those  officers  were  alleged  to  be  corrupt,  were  they  not  T— A.  They  were,  in  and  by 
the  concurrent  reports  of  every  revenue  official  and  Treasury  agent  sent  to  California  to 
look  into  the  matter,  alleged  to  be  either  corrupt  or  inefficient. 

Q.  Were  those  facts  made  known  to  the  President  T — A.  They  were. 

Q.  By  yourself?— A.  By  myself  and  Mr.  Pratt  and  by  myself  and  Mr.  Yaryan. 

Q.  And  by  Mr.  Bristow  also  7 — A.  That  I  cannot  say,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  the  President  to  remove  those  officers  T — A.  We  all  concurred  in  sug- 
gesting that  Sedgwick,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  Vandyke,  the  district  attorney, 
should:  be  removed. 

O.  Did  the  President  ever  remove  them  7 — A.  He  did.  In  justice  to  the  President  I 
wish  to  say  that  he  has  removed  Vandyke  and  has  appointed  Coughlan,  who,  according  to 
our  information,  was  perhaps  the  best  and  the  only  worthy  man  in  tbe  crowd. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  officer  f — A.  He  has  not  been  removed. 

Q.  When  was  Vandyke  removed  T — A.  Some  time  in  April  or  May  last,  I  think. 

Q.  This  urgency  upon  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  yourself  that  these 
officers  should  be  removed  was,  if  I  correctly  understand,  the  occasion  of  another  rupture 
between  the  President  and  yourself  ?— A.  No,  sir;  do  not  misunderstand  me.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  was  no  further  open  rupture  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  but  a 
gradual  growing  apart. 

Q.  Ana  was  this  matter  the  commencement  of  that  growing  apart  7— A.  That  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  upon  myself  and  Mr.  Yaryan. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  the  President,  and  about  the  time  that 
these  statements  were  made  to  him  about  the  connection  of  General  Babcock  with  the 
Black-Friday  speculation,  were  you  aware  of  the  fact  of  that  connection  ?— A.  I  was,  for 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  previous  thereto. 

Q.  Was  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  7 — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  tbe  President  have  any  knowledge  of  that  fact  7 — A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  communicate  to  you  the  facts  about  Babcock's  connection  with  the  Black-Fri- 
day matter!— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  it  was  not  until  the  jury  had  acquitted  Babcock  that  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  President  and  yourself  and  Secretary  Bristow  were  re-established  7— 
A.  That  is  tbe  fact. 

Q.  When  did  you  resign  7 — A.  On  the  20th  day  of  Jnne  last 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  resignation  7— A.  The  immediate  occasion  of  my  resig- 
nation was  the  fact  that  I  had  received  and  accepted,  about  a  month  previous,  an  advan- 
tageous offer  for  professional  engagements  in  my  own  State,  and  a  further,  and  no  insignifi- 
cant element  in  it,  was  a  desire  on  my  part  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
any  further  embarrassment  growing  out  of  my  connection  with  his  administration. 
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.  Q.  How  long  wm  it  After  General  Bristo w  gave  up  his  portfolio  that  you  resigned  ?— A. 
About  the  same  day,  I  think.   I  resigned  June  20  and  General  Bristow  left  June  2\ . 

Q.  Did  the  contemplated  retirement  of  Secretary  Bristow  have  anything  to  do  with  yonr 
withdrawal  J— A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  will  say  frankly  that  both  General  Bristow  and  myself  had 
decided  late  in  May  to  resign  just  as  soon  as  we  could  do  so  without  haying  our  motives 
and  purposes  misunderstood,  and  the  reason  why  General  Bristow  and  myselt  did  not  resign 
earlier  was  because  it  was  thought  best,  both  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  that  the 
relation  should  not  be  severed  until  after  the  Cincinnati  convention. 

Q.  Did  any  correspondence  pass  between  yourself  and  the  President  at  the  time  of  your 
resignation  ? — A.  I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  President : 

"  Jt'KB  20,  1876. 

"  Sir  :  For  reasons  explained  to  you  at  our  interview  this  morning,  I  have  the  honor  to 
tender  my  resignation  as  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
next  Permit  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunities  for  public  usefulness  which 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me,  and  to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  high  personal 
regard. 

M  With  great  respect, 

"  BLUFORD  WILSON." 

Q.  Was  there  any  reply  to  that  ?— A.  I  have  never  received  any  response  to  that  letter, 
nor  have  I  received  any  official  notification  that  my  resignation  as  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
has  been  or  will  be  accepted,  except  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  appointment  and  confirmation 
of  my  successor. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  on  the  morning  to  which  yon  refer  in  that  letter? — A.  It 
was  a  very  brief  one.  The  President  received  me  coldly.  I  said  to  him,  "I  have  called,  Mr. 
President,  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  and  accepted  such  offers  for  professional  busi- 
ness outside  as  have  decided  me  to  vacate  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  I  do  this 
under  the  advice  of  my  friends,  aqd  also  for  the  reason  that  I  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terminable embarrassments  and  annoyances  to  which  you  are  subjected  on  my  account." 
The  President  said,  "  Very  well ;  that  he  hoped  now,  after  the  Cincinnati  convention,  we 
would  have  a.season  of  quiet ;  "  and  I  said  to  him,  I  hoped  that  during  the  remainder  of 
his  administration  he  would  have  peace  and  quiet ;  and  with  the  assurance  of  my  respectful 
and  kindly  consideration,  I  took  my  hat,  bade  him  good  morning,  and  went  away. 

Q.  He  did  not  treat  you  very  genially  at  any  time  during  that  interview  ? — A.  He  was 
cold,  but  polite. 

Q.  Your  relations  and  his,  for  some  time  prior  to  this  resignation,  had  not  been  cordial  at 
all,  had  they? — A.  I  had  not  so  considered  them. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  was  improper  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
listen  to  the  tattle  of  every  fellow  that  chose  to  tell  him  stories  about  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment T— A.  As  to  that  question,  I  think  my  views  are  presented  in  my  letter  of  March 
0,  and  in  my  interview  heretofore  narrated. 

Q.  Did  the  President  of  the  United  States  ever  give  you  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
any  of  these  people  other  than  by  mere  interviews  with  himself  f — A.  Never  face  to  face. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  indicate  to  you  who  these  people  were  who  he  said  were  telling  turn  these 
things  ?— A.  Never.  He  refused  to  do  that,  although  I  asked  him  ;  but  I  knew  full  well, 
upon  information  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  whu  they  were. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?— A.  They  were,  first  and  above  all,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  of  Chicago; 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  Senator  Spencer,  of  Alabama,  and  Stephen  Hurlbut,  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps,  though  I  cannot  say  certainly,  8argent  of  California,  together  with  men 
like  William  B.  Moore,  and  one  Stewart,  a  dismissed  revenue-agent. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  General  Babcock  gave  up  his  position  as  private  secretary  was  be 
holding  any  other  office  that  you  are  aware  off — A.  Upon  information,  yes;  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  as  such  was  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  this  District. 

Q.  Was  be  appointed  to  that  position  by  the  District  government? — A.  That  question  I 
cannot  answer,  except  npon  information  that  he  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Babcock  still  occupies  that  position  ?— A.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge,  but  believe  that  he  does. 

Q.  After  the  discovery  of  the  connection  of  General  Babcock  with  this  Black-Friday 
business,  do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  caller  at  the  White  House  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  auy  change  in  the  relations  of  the  President  toward  him  T— A.  As  to 
that  I  cannot  say. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  differences  which  arose  between  you,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Pres- 
ident in  any  degree  to  the  want  of  sympathy  on  his  part  with  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky 
thieves?— A.  I  attributed  it  iu  the  first  instance  wholly  to  the  fact  that  he  honestly  believed 
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General  Babcock  was  innocent,  and,  so  believing,  could  not  and  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  prosecuting'  officers  nor  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself  in  the  views 
-which  we  took  with  reference  to  that  case.  I  wish  to  say  farther  that  whatever  lack  of 
sympathy  or  co-operation  the  President  may  have  manifested  with  reference  to  the  cases 
other  than  General  Babcock's  down  to  the  close  of  the  Babcock  trial,  had  its  origin  in  the 
strong  and  intense  feelings  of  dissent  which  he  had  with  reference  to  that  prosecution.  My 
own  judgment,  as  it  is  called  for  by  the  question,  is  that  whatever  differences  arose  between 
the  Secretary  and  myself  on  one  side  and  the  President  oryhe  other,  were  due,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's part,  to  a  misconception  of  the  motives  and  purposes  that  actuated  the  Secretary  and 
myself,  to  misinformation  as  to  facts,  and  to  repeated  willful  and  deliberate  perversions  of 
facts  made  to  the|President  by  the  scoundrels  we  were  endeavoring  to  bring  to  punishment, 
nnd  their  friends,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  disagreement  between  the 
President  and  Secretary  to  create  embarrassment  to  the  prosecution,  and,  if  possible,  defeat 
them. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  If  tba  President  of  the  United  States  was  acting  in  good  faith  in  this  matter,  how  do 
you  account  for  his  action  in  reference  to  that  "  Sylph  "  dispatch  T  When  you  informed 
him  that  General  Porter  had  made  an  explanation  of  that  dispatch  which  compromised  him 
(the  President)  and  which  was  different  from  the  explanation  that  General  Babcock  had 
given  him  of  the  same  dispatch,  and  with  which  he  announced  himself  satisfied,  how  do  you 
account  for  his  conduct,  ir  he  was  acting  in  good  faith?— A.  To  that  question  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the 
inquiry  before  this  committee  as  they  are  in  my  recollection,  my  letters,  and  my  memoranda, 
and  I  have  no  other  judgment  or  opinion  in  the  premises  to  express  than  that  which  I  have 
expressed  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Plaisted.   Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  J 876. 

William  A.  Gavett  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 
Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  1— Answer.  1  reside  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
Q.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  the  Government  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  an  internal-revenue 
agent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such  T — A.  I  have  been  in  the  revenue  service  since  the  2d 
of  June,  1869,  and  a  revenue  agent  since  April  29,  1870. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  on  duty  in  the  internal-revenne  service  ? — A.  In  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Saint  Louis,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  whisky  frauds  at  Saint 
Louis  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did,  some  time  after  the  seizure.  I  did  not  at  the  commencement. 
My  first  order  after  the  whisky  war  commenced  took  me  to  Cincinnati,  and  I  was  there 
some  time,  and  afterward  was  ordered  to  Saint  Louis.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis.  I  received 
-a  telegram  at  Detroit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  15th  of  June,  1875, 
to  proceed  to  Saint  Louis,  where  I  would  receive  instructions.  And  when  I  got  to  8aint 
Louis  I  received  my  instructions,  of  which  this  is  a  copy : 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

"  Washington,  June  15,  1875. 

"  Sir  :  You  have  this  day  been  instructed  by  telegraph  to  proceed  to  Saint  Louis,  and 
assist  Supervisor  Meyer  in  all  revenue  matters  in  his  district. 

"  Revenue  Agent  Crane,  who  has  been  at  Saint  Louis  since  the  inauguration  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  recent  frauds,  will  be  able  to  give  you  such  information  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  already  begun  as  will  enable  you  to  work  intelligently  hereafter.  Supervisor 
Meyer,  who  has  been  recently  appointed,  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  internal-revenue 
matters  but  that  he  will  need  the  assistance  of  experienced  revenue  agents  for  some  time. 

"  Before  leaving  Saint  Louis,  you  will  visit  Saint  Joseph  and  examine  the  rectifying-bouse 
of  Westheimer,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  dealer  in  mnch  of  the  illicit  goods  manufac- 
tured in  8aint  Lonis.  It  would  also  be  well  while  at  Saint  Joseph  to  examine  the  different 
distilleries  located  there. 

"  Information  has  also  reached  this  office  that  S.  F.  Hutchinson,  distiller,  Missouri  City, 
has  been  offering  whisky  at  $1.05  per  gallon,  within  the  past  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  As 
It  would  be  impossible  for  spirits,  on  which  had  honestly  been  paid  the  tax,  to  be  sold  at 
any  such  price  without  loss,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  give  his  distillery  a  thorough  over- 
haulii  g. 
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"  Yoa  are  requested  to  report  frequently  and  fully  to  this  office  the  progress  of  your  work, 
and  to  act  in  harmony  with  all  the  revenue  officers  in  Saint  Louis. 
Respectfully, 

"D.  D.PBATT. 

"  Commissioner. 

"  W.  A.  Gavett,  Esq., 

"  Revenue  Agent,  (Care  of  Supervisor  Meyer,)  Saint  Louis,  Mo." 
Q.  What  day  did  you  get  to  Saint  Louis  f— A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  17th  day 
of  June. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  f — A.  About  a  month. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  ?— A.  I  was  engaged  in  helping  the  officers  to  make  the  various 
investigations,  and  posting  them  up  generally  on  their  duties,  and  transferring  the  office  of 
the  old  collector  to  his  successor. 

Q.  Who  was  the  new  collector  T — A.  Mr.  Sturgeon. 

Q.  When  did  he  enter  upon  his  duties  7 — A.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1675. 

Q.  Whose  place  did  he  take  T — A.  He  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Maguire. 

Q.  Was  Maguire  in  office  when  you  went  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  with  respect  to  him  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  it  7 — A.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Supervisor  Meyer,  Revenue 
Agent  Crane,  and  myself  made  a  joint  report  to  the  Commissioner  by  telegraph,  asking  the 
immediate  suspension  from  office  of  Collector  Maguire,  of  which  I  have  a  copy. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  original  f— A.  The  original,  I  suppose,  is  among  my  papers  at  Detroit. 

[Telegram.] 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo  ,  June  21,  1875. 

"Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt, 

"Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
_  "  Collector  Maguire  misstated  facts,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  eighth  instant,  concerning  collec- 
tion of  taxes  on  April  special  list.  District  attorney  did  not  advise  suit  instead  of  distraint, 
and  there  is  property  available  to  secure  a  large  part  of  these  taxes ;  bnt  to  do  this,  and  for 
the  interest  of  the  Government,  Collector  Maguire  will  have  to  be  immediately  suspended, 
Shall  I  suspend  him  f 

"FERD.  MEYER,  Supervisor. 

"  We  concur. 

"GAVETT  &  CRANE, 

" Revenue  Agents'' 

"  Bond  of  J.  H.  Sturgeon  (successor  to  Maguire)  was  approved  June  28, 1875,  and  he  was 
duly  installed  in  office  July  1,  1875,  under  supervision  of  Supervisor  Meyer,  and  Solicitor 
Wilson  had  to  approve  the  bond. 

M  WM.  A.  GAVETT, 

"  Revenue  Agent." 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  telegram  was  sent  before  the  change  was  made  T — A.  The 
telegram  was  sent  on  the  21st  of  June,  (I  wrote  the  telegram,  as  I  recollect,)  and  the  bond 
of  the  new  collector  was  approved  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  we  made  the  change  immediately 
on  the  1st  of  the  month,  so  that  it  was  from  the  21st  of  June,  the  day  we  sent  the  telegram, 
until  the  1st  of  July  before  we  got  the  new  collector  duly  in  office. 

Q.  Was  Solicitor  Wilson  at  Saint  Louis  while  you  were  there  T— A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not. 

Q.  He  had  been  there,  had  he  not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  met  him  before 
that  in  Cincinnati.   I  did  not  see  him  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  meet  him  in  Cincinnati  T — A.  I  met  him  in  Cincinnati  on  the  20th 
or  21st  of  May.  I  received  a  telegram  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  on  the  19th  of  May,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy  here,  directing  me  to  meet  the  Solicitor  at  Cincinnati,  and  I  arrived  there  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  May. 

Q.  Where  is  the  original  of  this  copy  ?— A.  I  expect  it  is  in  my  papers  at  Detroit  I  had 
that  copy  made  this  morning  at  the  Office  of  Internal  Revenue.  That  is  copied  from  the 
letter-press  copies  of  telegrams  which  they  keep  there. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  that  is  a  correct  copy,  can  you  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  called  for 
it  this  morning. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  the  copy,  and  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  correct 7 — A.  Yes,  sir; 
this  is  my  answer  to  the  one  I  received. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  produce  a  copy  of  the  one  you  received  7 — A.  I  asked  for  it  this  morn- 
ing, and  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it ;  then  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  my  answer  which  I 
sent  the  same  day. 

Q.  This  paper  that  you  propose  to  read  then  is  an  answer,  is  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  they  keep  copies  of  these  answers  as  fast  as  they  come,  or  do  they  keep  the  orig- 
inals T — A.  They  keep  the  originals,  and  keep  a  record  of  them  also.  My  understanding 
is  that  when  a  telegram  comes  in  that  the  substance  of  it  is  copied  in  a  book,  and  from  that 
they  know  where  the  telegram  is  filed. 

Q.  And  they  could  not  find  any  such  telegram  filed  as  that  which  yon  allege  to  have  been 
sent  to  you  to  which  this  was  an  answer?— A.  They  did  not  give  it  anyway.  This  was 
my  answer : 

"  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  May  19,  1875. 

"  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt, 

"Commissioner  ItUtriud  Revenue: 

"  I  will  meet  Solicitor  Wilson  at  Cincinnati,  as  instructed. 

"  WM.  A.  GAVETT." 

I  went  to  Cincinnati ;  I  sent  my  card  to  the  Solicitor's  room  the  night  of  my  arrival,  bnt 
did  not  see  him  until  the  next  moming.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  suspicions  that  there 
were  frauds  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  had  some  memorandums  of  matters  that  he  wanted  inves- 
tigated, of  Howe  &  Hobbell  and  Aman  &  Co.,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  firms.  The 
first  dnty  he  assigned  me  to  was  to  go  down  to  the  collectors  office  and  ascertain,  as  be  said- 
how  the  land  lay.  He  seemed  to  be  suspicions  of  the  collector,  and  he  contemplated,  it 
seems,  making  some  seizures,  and  did  not  know  whether  the  collector's  office  was  all  right 
or  not.    I  went  down,  and  the  collector  was  absent. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  him  with  reference  to  Saint  Louis  f — A.  I  went 
down,  and  reported  that  the  collector  was  absent  He  wanted  to  know  then  if  I  thought 
there  was  anybody  in  the  office  that  he  could  trust,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  so ;  I  thought 
that  Mr.  Billings,  the  chief  deputy,  was  all  right.  He  was  disposed  immediately  to  have  the 
collector  removed — to  telegraph  for  his  removal.  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  thought  Mr. 
Weitzel  had  a  good  many  friends,  and  that  unless  we  had  some  absolute  evidence  against 
him,  I  thought  we  had  better  go  slow  on  removal.  He  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
who  his  friends  were ;  the  President  was  back  of  this  investigation,  and  he  could  have  any 
one  removed ;  he  didn't  care  anything  about  Weitzel's  friends.  He  finally  did  not  send  any 
telegram  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  collector,  and  be  was  not  removed . 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  further  about  the  President  being  in  sympathy  with  his  move- 
ments and  purposes  f — A.  Well,  he  was  there  four  or  five  days,  and  be  frequently  assured 
me  of  the  President's  hearty  backing  and  co-operation ;  that  the  President  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  matter,  and  that  we  need  not  have  any  fear  to  strike  anybody. 

Q.  No  matter  how  powerful  their  friends  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  collector  had  strong  friends,  and  my  theory  of  the  investigation  was  that  it  was  not 
best  to  undertake  to  remove  a  man  unless  you  had  some  evidence  of  fraud.  The  Solicitor 
seemed  to  take  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  investigations  very  pleasantly.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversations  he  informed  me  very  strongly  that  Mr.  Bristow  was  to  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  that  was  the  policy  to 
pursue.    I  took  the  liberty  of  differing  with  him  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  would  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States  T— A.  Well,  I  did 
not  think  Mr.  Bristow  would  be. 

Q.  Who  did  you  think  would  bef — A.  Well,  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Blaine  would  be ;  at  least,  I  was  disposed  to  help  him  by  saying  a  good  word  if  I  could ; 
but  Mr.  Wilson  was  very  positive  about  this  Bristow  matter. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  What  instructions  were  given  you  with  reference  to  your  duties  at  Saint  Louis  by  Mr. 
Wilson  1 — A.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  give  me  any  instructions  about  Saint  Louis.  The  instruc- 
tions I  received  from  him  were  verbal  instructions  while  there  with  him.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ever  gave  me  any  instructions  excepting  a  telegram  from  Chicago.  That  interview, 
as  I  remember,  was  on  the  morning  of  the  '2 1st  ot  May.  My  recollection  is  that  I  got  there 
on  the  20th,  about  ten  o'clock.  I  remained  in  Cincinnati  after  the  Solicitor  left,  and  made 
some  seizures  of  whisky  without  any  stamps  after  he  left,  and  I  telegraphed  him  at  Chicago 
what  I  had  done,  and  he  telegraphed  me  back  a  congratulatory  dispatch. 

Q.  To  what  point  did  he  go  from  Saint  Louis  T — A.  He  went  to  Chicago,  as  I  understood. 
I  received  a  telegram  from  him  from  there.  I  understood  that  from  thero  he  was  going  to 
Saint  Lotus,  but  whether  he  did  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  other  conversation  with  respect  to  the  Presidency  7 — A.  Yes ;  I 
believe  I  did. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  it  was. — A.  I  had  another  conversation  with  him — a  number  of 
conversations  in  his  office  in  Washington. 

Q.  At  what  time?— A.  I  think  it  was  in  September,  1375.  I  had  a  chat  with  him  in  his 
office ;  and  his  conversation  then  was  substantially  what  bis  suggestions  or  instructions 
were  in  Cincinnati — that  Mr.  Bristow  was  the  man. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Yaiyan  about  it  T — A.  Yea,  air :  repeat- 
edlv. 

Q.  What  was  that  T— A.  Mr.  Yaryan,  about  the  20th  of  May,  was  assigned  to  doty  a* 
chief  of  re  venue-agents,  aud  all  our  instructions  from  the  Department  came  through  him,  as 
I  understand. 

Q.  State  the  conversations. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Yaryan  undertook  to  instruct  me  frequently, 
that  I  had  to  go  for  Mr.  Bristow,  and  that  this  "  darned  Blaine  business  had  got  to  let  up." 
That  is  the  expression  that  he  used  to  me.  I  gave  him  my  ideas  very  freely,  One  eonTer- 
sation  of  that  kind  was  held  with  Mr.  Yaryan  while  walking  from  the  White  House  when 
Bevenue- Agent  Wagoner,  of  Virginia,  and  myself  took  occasion  to  differ  with  him 

J.  Wbat  did  Mr.  Yaryan  aay  about  it  ?— A.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  for  Mr.  Bristow, 
that  it  was  policy  for  us  to  be  for  Mr.  Bristow,  and  be  said  to  me,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  "  You  have  got  to  let  up  on  this  damned  Blaine  business,"  or  "  This  damned 
Blaine  business  has  got  to  let  up." 

Q.  Was  this  said  threateningly T — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was,  very.  While  in  Virginia  I  had 
been  present  at  a  convention,  and  on  my  return  I  received  a  letter  which  disapproved  very 
strongly  of  my  having  attended  that  convention.  I  was  on  duty  at  the  time  at  Lvnchburgh. 

Q.  Were  you  at  8amt  Louis  again  prior  to  this  time  in  1875  on  whisky  investigations  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  My  first  visit  to  Saint  Louis  on  these  whisky  investigations  was  in  November, 
1872,  in  company  with  Bevenue-Agent  Brasher  and  Yaryan.  Early  in  November  I  received 
an  order,  a  short  note,  from  the  Commissioner,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  letter-press  copy,  containing  a  confidential  note  addressed  to  me  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  ordering  me  to  bo  at  the  Burnett  House,  Cincinnati,  and  I  would  receive 
instructions.  I  think  the  order  directed  me  to  be  there  on  the  8th  of  November.  I  went 
there  immediately  and  met  at  the  Burnett  House  Brasher  and  Yaryan,  and  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Brasher,  who  said  he  had  just  come  from  Washington  and  who  seemed  to  be  intrusted 
with  an  expedition  to  Saint  Louis,  that  be  had  had  these  confidential  letters  sent  and  we 
were  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  to  investigate  whisky  matters.  We  went  to  Saint  Louis,  and 
without  making  ourselves  known  commenced  an  investigation,  and  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber we  joined  in  an  official  report  in  regard  to  whisky  matters  there  of  which  this  is  a 
copy.  I  was  directed  by  the  Commissioner  not  to  furnish  copies  of  these  private  papers 
unless  asked  for  in  writing  by  the  committee,  and  since  I  received  the  written  request  I  have 
not  had  time  to  get  a  copy  from  the  Department,  so  I  produce  here  my  own  copy : 

"  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Sotember  14, 1872. 

**  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  pursuance  to  your  instructions,  we  have  made 
an  examination  of  the  distilleries  at  this  place,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

"  Our  examination  began  early  on  the  11th  instant  with  the  distillery  of  M.  Thompson, 
reported  as  mashing  (248)  two  hundred  and  forty -eight  bushels.  The  entries  in  the  distill- 
ers and  the  store-keeper's  books  were  made  up  to  date. 

"  We  next  visited  the  distillery  of  Bevis  &  Fraser,  reported  as  mashing  (651)  six  hundred 
and  fifty-one  bushels,  and  found  that  no  entries  have  been  made  in  the  distillery  yeasting- 
book  since  November  1,  dm  rag  which  interval  the  distillery  had  been  in  constant  opera- 
tion. The  entire  product  of  this  establishment  is  transferred  to  the  rectifying  house  of  Bevis, 
Fraser  &,  Co.,  a  report  concerning  which  is  included,  (page  3.  ) 

"  The  distillery  of  Budolph  W.  Ulrici  was  not  visited.  The  entries  in  the  distiller's  yeast- 
ing-book  had  not  been  made  for  the  seven  days  previous,  but  were  entered  after  our  ar- 
rival. 

"  The  distiller's  record  of  '  spirits  received  and  disposed  of  (Form  52)  had  no  entries  of 
spirits  received  after  date  of  September  30,  a  period  of  (42)  forty-two  days,  aud  no  entries 
of  spirits  disposed  of  after  date  of  October  31,  a  period  of  eleven  days,  the  distillery  being 
in  constant  operation  in  the  interval. 

"  On  the  12th  instant  we  accompanied  Supervisor  McDonald  and  other  officers  to  the  distill- 
ery of  L.  Arleth. 

"  The  distiller's  and  store-keeper's  books  were  in  perfect  order.  The  store-keeper,  Henry 
Almstedt,  is  entitled  to  special  mention  as  a  careful  and  efficient  officer. 

"The  rectifying  establishment  of  Bevis,  Fraser  &  Co.,  referred  to  as  receiving  the  entire 
product  of  the  distillery  of  Bevis  &  Fraser, was  examined  immediately  after  the  latter  with 
the  following  result. 

"We  found  that  no  entry  of  *  spirits  received '  bad  been  made  in  the  rectifier's  book  (Form 
52)  since  August  30,  a  period  of  aeventy-three  (73)  days,  and  that  no  entry  of  '  spirits  de- 
posed of  had  been  made  since  September  25,  a  period  of  forty-seven  (47)  days  ;  that  since 
the  last  entry  of  'spirits  received'  there  had  been  received  from  the  distillery  referred  to, 
as  shown  by  the  ganger's  books,  thirteen  hundred  and  eight  (1,308)  packages,  (serial  num- 
bers 5625  to  6932, )  containing  seventy-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  r ' 
(79,275t*oo)  gallons  of  proof-spirits ;  and  that  since  the  last  entry  of  '  spirits  disposed  ot ' 
there  has  been  shipped,  as  shown  by  their  private  records,  twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
(2,261)  packages  containing  ninety-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  (93,213)  gallons 
of  proof  spirits ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  rectifyiug-house  has  received  since  August  3» 
79,275/,,"  gallons  of  proof-spirits  and  disposed  of,  since  September  25,  93,*213  gallons  ot 
proof-spirits  of  which  no  record  has  been  msde. 
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"  The  above  ia  embraced  in  forty-five  (45)  distinct  lots  of  spirits  received  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  (246)  distinct  lots  of  spirits  disposed  of  by  this  establishment,  of  which  no 
entries  have  been  kept 

"On  the  1 3th  instant  we  accompanied  Supervisor  McDonald  and  Revenue-Agent  Joyce 
to  the  rectifving-houses  of  Messrs.  Derby  &.  Ray  and  E.  A.  Damon  &  Co.  and  fonnd  the 
books  entered  up  to  date. 

"  At  the  rectify  ing-house  of  Samuel  M.  Cortney,  next  visited,  we  found  no  entries  made  in 
the  rectifier's  book  since  October  14,  though  the  establishment  has  been  continuously  in 
operation  during  the  interval,  and  the  private  records  show  frequent  sales  during  the  same 
period. 

"  On  the  14th  instant  we  examined  the  rectify  ing-house  of  Bohlman  &.  O'Hara  and  found 
them  engaged  in  filling  a  lot  of  twenty-four  (24)  empty  barrels  to  which  stamps  were  affixed, 
and  that  on  the  previous  day  they  had  received  from  the  distillery  of  R.  W.  Ulrici  four- 
teen (14)  barrels  of  high- wines,  and  had  dumped  the  same  without  having  made  applica- 
tion. 

"  We  went  immediately  to  the  distilery  of  R.  W.  Ulrici,  and  on  examination  of  his  books 
(Form  52,)  fonnd  no  entry  had  been  made  of  the  sale  of  this  lot  of  spirits,  though  his  pri- 
vate records  disclosed  it,  and  that  no  entry  at  all  had  been  made  of  spirits  disposed  of  since 
November  9,  though  the  private  books  showed  sales  of  ninety-seven  (97)  barrels  of  high 
wines  during  the  interval. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  B.  P.  BRASHER, 
»'  H.  T.  YARYAN, 
"  WM.  A.  GAVETT. 

"  Revenue  Agents. 

"  Hon.  J.  W.  Douglass, 

Commissioner  Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C." 

Q.  Was  that  transmitted  to  the  Department? — A.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Brasher 
came  to  the  Department  with  the  report.  I  went  to  Michigan,  and  thence  to  Louisville; 
Mr.  Yaryan  went  to  New  Orleans ;  and  Mr.  Brasher  came  back  to  Washington  with  this 
report   He  was  rather  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  so  to  speak. 

Q.  What  action  did  the  Department  take  upon  that  repart  T— A.  They  sent  Mr.  Brasher 
back  to  continue  the  investigations,  and  he  sold  out  to  the  Saint  Louis  thieves,  and  got  all 
the  money  he  could  and  fled  to  Belgium,  or  somewhere  in  Europe.  He  fled  some  little  time 
before  the  inauguration  of  this  raid  on  tbe  Saint  Louis  and  other  distilleries  of  the  West.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  definitely,  how  long  before.  He  got  married  near  Cincinnati  to  a  distiller's 
daughter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  afterward  made  a  different  report  from  8aint  Louis  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  was  informed  at  the  office  that  he  afterward  made  a  whitewashing  report. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 
Q.  The  report  is  there,  I  suppose  T — A.  I  suppose  it  is. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  at  Saint  Louis  with  Mr.  Yaryan,  in  1872  ?— A.  I  should  say 
we  were  there  fully  a  week. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  revenue  service  at  that  time  1 — A.  Mr.  Yaryan  was 
entirely  new  in  whisky  matters  then,  and  I  took  special  pains  to  show  him  what  I  could 
about  distilleries ;  1  had  had  three  or  four  years'  experience,  and  that  was,  I  guess,  about 
his  first  experience  in  examining  distilleries. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Yaryan  as  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  prosecutions  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Yaryan  assured  me  frequently,  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  whisky  war,  so  to  speak,  that  the  President  was  in  full  and  hearty  sympathy. 
Later,  within  the  last  few  months,  when  I  have  seen  him,  he  has  seemed  to  feel  rather  dif- 
ferently. 

Q.  State  what  he  said,  if  anything. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  be  made  any  direst  chirga. 
He  advocated  Mr.  Bristow  very  strongly,  and  rather  spoke  as  though  he  had  not  much 
respect  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.    But  his  whole  course,  until  recently,  had 
been  directly  the  reverse.   He  had  spoken  of  the  President  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  same 
as  Mr.  Wilson  bad. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  are  still  in  tbe  employ  of  the  Government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  revenue-agent. 
Q.  You  used  to  serve  under  Mr.  Pratt  f— A.  Yes;  while  he  was  Commissioner. 
Q.  He  is  not  Commissioner  any  more  ?— A.  I  understand  he  has  resigucd  to  take  effect 
yesterday. 

Q.  You  say  you  met  Mr.  Wilson  at  Cincinnati  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  there  you  had  this  conversation  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  Grand  Hole' 
at  Cincinnati. 

O.  At  that  time  they  had  not  discovered  this  "  Sylph  "  dispatch  implicating  General  Bib- 
cock, had  they  T — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  know  the  fact,  don't  youf — A.  I  never  had  heard  of  it,  and  I  bad  no  knowledge 
that  they  had. 

Q.  Yon  know  when  it  was  fonnd,  didn't  yon  7 — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  about  the  time  it  was  found  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  to  giro  the 
date,  although  the  occurrence  is  very  distinct  in  my  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  month  it  was  7 — A.  No ;  I  won't  undertake  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  But  you  are  quite  clear  that  this  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  bad  the 
backing  of  the  President  was  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  fac  t  that  General  Babcock  wis 
implicated  in  the  frauds  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  also  had  conversation  with  him  abont  Mr.  Bristow  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Bristow  f — A.  Yes  ;  he  said  he  was  the  man  for 
the  next  President. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  him  as  a  very  honest  man  7 — A.  Yes ;  he  spoke  very  strongly  of  him. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  him  as  a  reformer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  T — A.  No ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber that.   It  had  not  become  the  stereotyped  talk  of  the  day  then,  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  You  were  not  talking  as  much  about  "reform"  then  as  you  are  now? — A.  No, sir;  I 
had  not  heard  as  much. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  express  his  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Bristow,  the  right  man  for 
the  right  place 7— A.  He  said,  "Mr.  Bristow  was  the  man  for  the  next  presidency, and  be 
was  going  to  be  the  next  President ;  we  are  going  to  make  him  the  next  President."  Of 
course,  I  listened  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  he  was  an  officer  in  high  author- 
ity. I  liked  his  zeal  and  energy  first  rate  and  we  became  quite  friendly.  He  was  very  pos- 
itive to  me  in  his  instruction  that  Mr.  Bristow  was  the  right  man  to  go  for. 

Q.  You  regarded  that  as  instructions  7 — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  obey  it  as  such,  bnt  I  re- 
garded it  as  given  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  regarded  it  as  an  intimation  on  his  part  to  that  effect  T — A.  I  regarded  it  as  a  very 
strong  intimation  that  we  had  better  go  for  Mr.  Bristow,  if  we  knew  when  we  were  well  off. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  He  told  me  that  repeatedly 
when  Supervisor  Hunt  and  other  officers  came  there  aud  the  conversation  turned:  on  this 
sort  of  subject,  as  it  naturally  would. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  ever  tell  you  that  you  would  have  to  go  for  Mr.  Bristow  7 — A.  Not 
direct,  in  so  many  words. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  to  go  for  Mr.  Bristow  t — A.  Yes ;  he  told  me  very  distinctly  and 
positively  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  that  Mr.  Bristow  was  the  man  for  us  to  go  for, 
and  he  says,  "  We  are  going  to  make  him  the  next  President  of  the  United  States." 

Q.  "  We"— who  7— A.  Well,  who  is  "  we,"  anyway  t 

Q.  Did  he  mean  you  and  he  7 — A.  My  impression  is  that  before  he  left  there  he  didn't 
think  I  would  be  "  we"  in  that  case ;  I  told  him  I  was  for  Mr.  Blaine  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  instruct  him  to  go  for  Mr.  Blaine  ? — A.  He  was  my  superior 
officer,  and  I  could  not  well  instruct  him. 

Q.  He  could  not  instruct  you  on  a  political  matter  like  that  f— A.  I  listened  to  the  in- 
structions, but  I  should  not  obey  them. 

Q.  Well,  then,  he  could  not  instruct  you  t— A.  He  could  instruct  me,  but  I  should  not 
obey  the  instruction. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him  as 
a  man  7— A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  speaking  particularly  of  that.  He  spoke  of  him  in 
glowing  terms,  and  said,  "He  is  the  man  that  we  are  going  to  make  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  five  or  six  times.  I  am  asking  you  whether  he  spoke  of  the  integ- 
rity and  high  character  of  Mr.  Bristow. — A.  don't  remember  that  he  did  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  did  not  T — A.  He  may  or  may  not  I  do  not  remember.  He 
spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  him  generally,  but  just  what  he  said  of  him  I  don't  remember. 
That  particular  thing  I  considered  as  giving  me  instructions  that  I  had  got  to  go  for  Mr. 
Bristow. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  be  spoke  of  the  integrity  and  high  character  of  Mr.  Bris- 
tow f — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  used  the  word  "  integrity"  or  "  high  character." 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  he  did  not  saything  about  that  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  recollect  what  the  conversation  was  on  that  subject?— A.  I  remem- 
ber some  conversation  on  that  subject  very  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  whole  of  a  conversation  upon  that  subject  f — A.  Do  I  recollect 
everything  that  was  said  f 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  whole  of  a  conversation  upon  that  subject  7 — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber all  the  details  of  the  conversation — everything  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  memorandum  or  note  of  the  conversation  t— A.  I  did  in  the  top  of 
my  head. 
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Q.  Did  70a  on  paper  t— A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  top  of  your  bead  did  70a  make  it  in  T — A.  You  will  have  to  get 
Fowler's  Phrenology  to  determine  that. 

Q.  You  Bay  you  nave  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Yaryan  about  Mr.  Briatow  T — A.  Yea, 
sir ;  I  have  talked  to  him  about  Mr.  Bristow  and  the  President,  too,  frequently. 

Q.  Did  70U  understand  that  he  was  giving  you  instructions  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  he  was 
attempting  to. 

Q.  You  did  not  obe7  an7  of  those  instructions  T — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  since  then  or  were  you 
discharged* — A.  I  have  never  been  discharged,  sir,  except  when  I  was  discharged  from  the 
Army.  I  have  been  almost  continuously  in  the  service  of  the  Government  since  the  1st  of 
August,  1861,  in  the  Army  and  in  the  civil  service. 

Q.  You  were  very  free  in  your  expression  of  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Blaine  at  Cincinnati  to  Mr. 
Wilson  f — A.  I  think  so.  My  impression  is  that  I  told  him  decidedly  that  I  was  a  Blaine 
man. 

Q.  You  relieved  his  mind  of  any  doubt  he  had  on  that  subject  T — A.  My  impression  ia 
that  I  did,  and  I  think  I  gave  him  to  understand  something  about  who  my  friends  were  in 
position  in  Washington. 

Q.  You  were  not  removed  from  your  position  T — A.  I  have  never  been  removed  to  thia 
time. 

Q.  You  stated  in  reading  the  Saint  Louis  report  something  about  McDonald  forbidding- 
you  to  do  something ;  please  explain  what  it  was. — A.  Soon  after  we  arrived  at  the  distillery 
of  R.  W.  Ulrici,  Supervisor  McDonald,  (I  explained  that  before  we  tried  to  get  in  there  without 
having  it  known,)  Revenue-Agent  Joyce,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  who  was  then,  I  think,  chief  clerk  in 
the  assessor's  office,  and  afterward  the  cashier  of  the  whisky  ring,  and  somebody  else,  a  large, 
broad-shouldered  man,  I  don't  remember  his  name,  drove  up  to  the  distillery  very  hurriedly. 
Mr.  McDonald  demanded  our  orders.  Our  orders  were  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  we  re- 
fused to  show  them.  I  did  most  of  the  talking  for  the  party.  I  knew  Mr.  McDonald  ;  at 
least  I  had  met  him  once  or  twice  in  Washington.  He  was  a  very  blustering  man,  and  he 
used  rough  language,  and  informed  us  very  positively  and  emphatically  that  he  was  the  bu- 

Eervisor  of  that  district,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  these  investigations  without  he  could 
now  about  it,  and  he  forbade  us  going  any  further ;  and  although  we  did  not  regard  his 
authority  to  forbid— he  had  none,  of  course — yet  he  either  followed  along  with  us  wherever 
we  went,  or  retarded  our  movements  very  largely  by  his  constant  presence  ;  in  other  words, 
he  kept  himself  in  our  way.  We  wrote  a  confidential  letter,  Mr.  Yaryan  and  I,  he  sitting 
on  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  on  the  other.  I  said.  "  Write  your  ideas  out,  and  I  will  write 
mine,  and  see  how  they  agree."  They  were  confidential  letters,  which  was  not  a  part  of  thia 
official  report,  and  we  sent  them.  They  are  not  on  file,  but  Mr.  Douglass  remembers  about 
it  very  distinctly.   Then,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Brasher  was  sent  back. 

Q.  These  confidential  letters  contained  a  statement  of  what  McDonald  had  done? — A. 
My  impression  Is  that  we  stated  that  fully  and  stated  our  belief  in  a  general  way  that 
there  were  extensive  frauds  there,  aud  that  McDonald  and  Joyce  were  in  it.  I  know  I  told 
Mr.  Douglass  so  the  first  time  I  came  to  Washington.  He  told  me  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Brasher  had  been  sent  out  there  to  continue  the  investigation.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
revenue-agents  were  assigned  to  districts  with  five  or  six  States  in  a  district.  I  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  tbe  southern  districts.  I  went  immediately  back  to  my 
district,  but  my  information  was  that  he  sent  Mr.  Brasher  back  to  continue  these  investiga- 
tions.  Mr.  Brasher's  selling  out  came  after  this  report  was  made. 

Q.  From  that  time,  then,  until  1875,  no  active  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of 
breaking  up  that  ring  7— A.  I  do  not  know  what  was  taken.  I  was  not  sent  to  Saint 
Louis  any  more  until  this  order  of  June,  1875. 

Q.  You  have  bo  knowledge  of  any  efforts  being  made  to  punish  these  officials  ? — A. 
Well,  I  heard  frequently  that  there  was  an  effort  being  made ;  that  Hoge  and  Brooks  had 
been  sent  there,  and  others ;  it  is  only  hearsay  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  distilleries  where  you  found  these  irregularities  having  been 
seized  until  1875  T — A.  These  distilleries  were  not  seized  at  that  time. 

Q.  None  of  them  were  seized  until  1875,  were  they  T — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do- 
not  know  but  Bevis  &  Fraser  may  have  been  distrained.  They  detected  Bevis  &  Fraser 
in  a  fraud,  and  they  compromised  for  $40,000.  This  was  some  time  in  the  interim  between 
1872  and  June,  1875. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case  that  occurred,  is  it  ?— A.  That  is  the  only  case  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  Brasher  report  ?— A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  dictated  the  report. 
Mr.  Brasher's  brother,  as  I  remember,  was  with  us.  He  was  a  register  of  a  land-office  out 
West,  and  he  was  with  us  on  that  occasion  visiting  with  his  brother,  and  we  wrote  thia 
joint  report,  as  I  recollect,  in  Mr.  Brasher's  room.  I  had  taken  the  notes  as  we  went  along 
examining  the  books,  and  my  recollection  is  that  I  dictated  the  report  and  Mr.  Brasher's 
brother  wrote  it. 
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Q.  Can  your  confidential  communications  be  found  at  the  Department  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  can  or  not 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  you  did  not  embody  all  the  facta  contained  in  these  confidential 
communications  in  this  joint  report  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  our  reports  did  not  seem  to 
be  treated  in  a  confidential  manner,  and,  as  a  result,  the  contents  of  what  we  had  reported 
on  a  distiller  or  rectifier  or  an  officer  soon  became  public,  and  it  was  liable  to  involve  us  in 
difficulties  with  these  persons ;  and  it  was  rather  more  as  a  matter  of  protection  for  our- 
selves, not  caring  to  have  a  personal  difficulty  with  McDonald  and  those  men.  They  had  the 
reputation  of  being  fighting-men,  and  we  thought,  for  prudential  reasons,  we  would  give 
the  Commissioner  our  ideas  and  not  let  it  go  on  the  files  of  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice,  now,  of  the  Department  with  respect  to  these  reports 
is  f — A.  I  think  they  are  treated  as  confidential  now.  In  fact  they  instructed  me  so  in  this 
case. 

Q.  You  obtained  this  report  only  in  response  to  a  formal  request  from  the  committee?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  1, 1876. 

[  Mark  Bancs  bwom  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Flaisted  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Lacon,  Marshall  County,  Illinois.    I  am  at 
present  living  in  Chicago.   I  am  United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 
Q.  How  far  from  Chicago  do  you  reside  T— A.  One  hundred  and  thirty  milea. 
Q.  What  is  the  date  of  your  appointment  as  district  attorney  t— A.  My  commission  is 
dated  December  14,  1675. 

Q.  At  what  date  did  you  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ?— A.  I  took  the  oath  of 
office  on  the  18th  of  December,  1875. 

Since  that  time  have  you  resided  in  Chicago  f — A.  I  have  been  there  steadily,  air,  at- 
ng  to  the  duties  of  my  office. 
Q.  What  connection  have  you  had  with  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  ring,  so  called  ?— 
A.  I  have  been  the  district  attorney  and  have  had  the  official  responsibility  for  that  district. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  prosecutions  at  the  time  you  entered  upon  your  duties  T— A. 
When  I  went  there,  I  went  at  the  request  of  Supervisor  Matthews,  who  telegraphed  me  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  were  such  that  I  ought  to  report  immediately.  I  quali- 
fied on  the  18th.  Among  the  first  propositions  made  to  me  was  one  touching  the  policy  of 
receiving  the  testimony  of  accomplices.  I  found  that  the  Government  had  three  very  able 
lawyers  there  employed  as  special  counsel — Mr.  Wirt  Dexter,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Ayer,  and 
Mr.  Boutelle. 

Q.  When  were  they  appointed  as  special  counsel  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  found  them 
there  acting  as  such  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  those  gentlemen  ?— A.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  when 
I  went  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  ?— A.  I  have  learned  since  I  went  there  that  Mr.  Dexter,  who  had 
for  a  good  many  years  been  a  republican,  was  at  the  last  presidential  election  a  Greeley 
man.    Mr.  Ayer  has  all  his  life-long  been  a  democrat.   Mr.  Boutelle  is  a  republican. 

Q.  State  now  what  you  had  to  do  with  these  propositions  with  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  accomplices. — A.  Mr.  Matthews,  the  supervisor,  whom  I  saw  at  the  Grand  Pacific  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th  of  December,  stated  to  me  that  there  was  a  proposition  to  take  certain 
distillers  as  State's  evidence,  and  wanted  to  know  my  opinion  about  it.  I  told  him  inas- 
much as  I  had  not  my  commission,  and  did  not  know  that  I  shonld  get  it,  and  inasmuch  as 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  steps  which  had  preceded  me  up  to  that  time,  I  should  decline  to 
take  any  steps  until  I  had  received  authority  from  Washington.  A  good  deal  was  said 
about  it.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  there,  and  bad  given  some  kind  of  in- 
struction. I  do  not  know  what  it  was ;  I  don't  remember  now,  but  the  position  which  I  took 
induced,  in  part  at  least,  the  return  of  Colonel  Matthews  to  Washington,  bringing  one  of 
the  distillers  with  him.  Perhaps  a  week  elapsed,  a  few  days,  at  least,  before  he  returned 
with  such  statements  as  led  us  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  these  parties  to  receive  their 
testimony. 

Q.  State  the  instructions  that  he  brought  back. — A.  There  was  nothing  in  writing.  As 
I  recollect  them  now,  they  were  substantially  to  the  effect  that  we  were  authorised  to  make 
such  terms  with  these  men  as  we  could.  He  said  that  he  believed  the  scope  of  his  authority 
would  warrant  us  in  giving  them  both  civil  and  criminal  immunity  it  we  should  think 
proper. 

Q.  Giving  that  to  how  many  T — A.  I  should  think  there  were  from  nine  to  twelve. 
Q.  Can  you  give  any  designation  of  them  as  a  whole? — A.  They  called  them  the  "  first 
batch." 

Q.  Did  this  proposition  or  instruction  cover  the  whole  of  the  first  batch  ? — A.  I  under- 
stood that  it  did. 
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Q.  Yon  said  he  stated  that  he  bad  authority  broad  enough  to  give  to  them  both  civil  and 
criminal  immunity.  Did  you  mean  by  that  the  whole  of  the  first  batch  7 — A.  I  understood 
that  there  was  an  attempt,  perhaps— possibly  an  instruction  from  Mr.  Wilson  to  them  that 
I  don't  know  anything  about  of  my  own  knowledge  

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  any  other  number  than  all  of  them,  personally.  I  understood  the  proposition  to  cover 
all  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  offenses  of  this  first  batch  1 — A.  They  were  distillers 
who  had  been  running  crooked.  They  were  engaged  in  the  frauds. 

Q.  Then  the  first  batch  was  composed  wholly  of  distillers ;  no  gangers  or  rectifiers  f — 
A.  No  gangers,  to  far  as  I  knew  or  now  remember,  were  in  that  first  arrangement.  Some  of 
the  gangers  were  taken  in  afterward  under  the  general  authority. 

Q.  How  many  f— A.  I  should  think  as  many  more  as  there  were  distillers. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rectifiers  taken  in  under  that  general  authority  T— A.  Under  the  term 
' 4 distillers"  I  iuclude  rectifiers  as  well. 

Q.  How  many  did  that  comprise  T — A.  I  should  think  in  all  there  might  be  twenty,  to  make 
a  rough  guess  at  it,  who  have  testified. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  first  batch  comprised  twenty  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  understand 
that  the  term  batch  applies  to  distillers  and  rectifiers,  but  does  not  include  gaugers  nor 
store-keepers. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  entered  noon  your  duties,  had  any  one  connected  with  the  ring  been 
convicted T— A.  No.  sir ;  there  had  been  no  trials.  The  grand  jury  had  found  several  in- 
dictments. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  persons  whom  you  have  named  here  as  numbering  about  twenty, 
been  tiied  and  convicted  f — A.  Most  of  them  have  plead  guilty. 

Q.  Upon  what  terms  T — A.  The  distillers  plead  guilty  upon  the  express  arrangement  that 
sentence  was  not  to  be  moved  against  them ;  that  is,  if  they  testified. 

Q.  That  it  should  never  be  moved  against  them  f — A.  That  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  What  was  the  arrangement  as  to  the  store-keepers,  gaugers,  and  rectifiers  7 — A.  Some 
of  them  had  absolute  immunity  ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  never  indicted,  and  a  few  were 
called  merely  as  witnesses  with  the  statement  that  the  fact  of  their  testifying  would  go  to 
the  court  in  mitigation.   A  half-dozen,  I  think,  testified  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  punished,  of  that  class  f — A.  Not  yet.  There  is  one,  Fee,  of 
Sagetown,  who  received  a  sentence  of  $1,000  and  one  day. 

Q.  A  nominal  punishment  so  far  as  imprisonment  is  concerned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was 
really  tantamount  to  thirty  days  and  no  trial,  because  he  was  poor. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  offense  T— A.  I  think  he  was  a  gauger  who  had  been 
engaged  in  crooked  business  at  the  Sagetown  distillery  under  Turner. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  standing  in  the  way  of  the  punishment  of  these  men  now  t — 
A.  Those  who  testified  under  the  last  arrangement  were  promised  that  the  fact  of  their  tes- 
tifying should  be  made  known  to  the  court  and  go  in  mitigation. 

Q.  To  whom  did  that  apply  f — A.  To  perhaps  half  a  dozen  store-keepers  and  gaugers  ; 
the  names  of  some  of  them  are,  Louis  Berger,  Theodore  Schriekem,  Ernest  Materm,  and  I 
think  Alfred  Waterman  perhaps  is  another,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Persons  whose  cases  are  similar  to  that  of  Fee?— A.  Somewhat  similar;  rathar  more 
favorable  than  his ;  so  much  so  that  when  I  spoke  to  the  judge  about  sentencing  them,  he 
thought  they  deserved  perhaps  a  milder  punishment  than  the  minimum,  and  has  withheld 
the  sentence  thus  far  out  of  consideration  of  their  testimony. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  these  men  have  had  immunity  granted  to  them  so  that  you: 
would  be  precluded  from  moving  their  sentence  t— A.  The  first  batch  f 

Q.  Yes ;  all  of  the  first  batch. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  consider  the  Government  acting  in 
bad  faith  to  call  them  up  for  sentence. 

Q.  Who  granted  this  immunity  to  those  men  7 — A.  It  was  concluded  after  I  went  there, 
on  the  part  of  myself  and  those  special  counsel. 

Q.  Upon  whose  authority  7 — A.  It  was  made  upon  authority  which  Supervisor  Matthews- 
brought  from  General  Bristow  and  Mr.  Pierrepont,  as  we  understood  it. 

Q.  Did  be  mention  the  name  of  Pierrepont  7 — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did.  My  recollection 
is  that  he  brought  the  authority  from  the  proper  officers,  those  whom  he  considered  the 
proper  officers.    I  don't  know  that  he  named  any  one. 

Q.  Written  authority  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not  a  line  of  written  authority  in  my  office 
that  I  know  of,  except  such  as  has  come  in  the  way  of  approval. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  immunity  was  ever  granted  to  any  other  one  of  the  first  batch 
by  the  local  counsel  on  their  own  authority  7 — A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  general  ar- 
rangement was  completed  when  we  were  all  together.  I  had  great  regard  for  the  opinion 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  have  now,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  any  division  of  counsel  as  to* 
the  propriety  of  the  act  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion. 

Q.  Was  the  granting  of  immunity  done  by  the  local  officers  on  their  own  authority  in 
many  instances  T— A.  O,  yes ;  there  were  a  good  many  of  those  gangers  and  store- keepers* 
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■that  were  brought  in  by  them  reasonably  enough,  because  our  business  was  so  diversified 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  all  together. 

Q.  What  you  did  in  granting  immunity  was  done,  was  it,  with  the  sanction  or  direction 
of  the  Treasury  Department  here  f — A.  1  so  understood  it. 

Q.  The  first  batch  included  distillers  and  rectifiers  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  as  guilty  as  any  of  the  rascals  in  the  whisky  ring  7 — A.  I  think  they 
were.   I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  difference. 

Q.  How  many  trials  have  you  had  since  you  came  into  office  T— A.  Very  few  ;  that  is,  of 
that  class.  The  first  whisky  trial  was  that  of  Pollman  &.  Rush,  proprietors  of  the  Chi- 
cago Alcohol  Works.  They  were  convicted,  and  are  now  serving  their  time.  The  offense 
was,  making  crooked  whisky  and  putting  it  on  the  market.  The  next  trial  was  of  Freisin- 
tger  &.  Severance,  of  the  Rockland  distillery.  They  were  found  guilty.  Their  case  stands 
now  upon  an  undecided  motion  for  a  new  trial.  In  the  mean  time,  there  has  been  an  ar- 
rangement made,  by  advice  of  the  court,  with  Freisinger,  who  fled  to  Canada,  to  pay  a  fine 
-of  $5,000  and  receive  one  day's  imprisonment.  Severance  will  probably  pay  lees.  His 
offense  was  making  crooked  whisky. 

Q.  Has  any  one  of  the  ring  residing  in  Chicago  been  tried  and  convicted  7 — A.  Pollman 
&  Rush  were  of  the  Chicago  ring.  They  all  plead  guilty  except  Pollman  &.  Rush  and 
Valentine  and  Norris,  and  the  latter  are  to  be  tried  yet 

Q.  Who  else  has  been  tried  there  f— A.  Supervisor  Munn  has  been  tried  and  acquitted; 
Mr.  Colton,  a  ganger,  tried  and  found  guilty  on  a  negligence  count  in  the  indictment. 

Q.  In  those  trials  did  you  nse  as  witnesses  this  first  batch  7 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  the  store- 
keepers and  gangers.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  all  used  in  any  one  trial,  but  they  were 
«U  used  in  the  trials. 

Q.  Who  is  the  organizer  of  the  whisky  ring  in  Chicago  T — A.  I  think  it  was  rather  a 
spontaneous  movement  on  the  port  of  distillers  and  Jacob  Rebm. 

Q.  Who  is  Rehm? — A.  A  German  who  has  lived  thirty  years  or  more  in  Chicago. 

Q.  What  was  his  offense  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  head  center. 

Q.  What  was  his  part  in  the  conspiracy  7 — A.  Judging  from  the  testimony,  he  occupied 
about  this  position :  he  seemed  to  have  influence  in  some  way  to  get  gaugers  and  store-keepers 
appointed  and  assigned.  The  distillers  finding  that  he  bad  a  position  of  some  influence, 
sought  bis  protection,  and  (as  they  testified)  paid  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  monthly,  or 
so  much  a  barrel  for  the  crooked,  for  his  protection.   They  bought  Ms  protection. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  him  on  the  whole  7— A.  The  testimony  on  the  Munn  trial 
■developed  about  $110,000  to  $120,000  iu  all.  The  evidence  was  a  little  uncertain,  bat  I 
should  put  it  not  to  exceed  $120,000. 

Q.  Is  that  believed  to  be  the  extent  of  his  profits  in  the  business  T — A.  That,  upon  a  fair 
weighing  of  the  testimony,  I  should  think  would  be  correct.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  outside 
talk  about  his  receiving  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Did  you  have  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  without  auy  doubt 

Q.  Was  he  tried  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  immunity  granted  to  him  7— A.  Partial. 

Q.  By  whom  7 — A.  By  myself  and  my  associates,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department, 
as  brought  from  here  by  Dexter. 

Q.  By  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Department  T— A.  Mr.  Dexter  told  me  that  he  had  an 
interview  with  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney -General. 

Q.  State  whether  Rehm  made  application  to  you.— A.  Yes,  sir ;  through  his  counsel. 

Q.  In  the  first  Instance  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  to  my  oflice,  to  me  personally. 

Q.  What  was  his  application  7— A.  His  application  was  to  have  me  receive  and  consider 
a  proposition  from  Rebm  to  testify  for  the  Government  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  accept 
the  proposition,  for  I  did  not  think  we  could  handle  it ;  that  we  bad  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  catch  him,  and  that  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  utilize  him.  The  request  then  was 
to  send  on  his  application  to  the  Department  which  I  consented  to  do,  ana  did  do.  Mr. 
Dexter  being  here  at  the  time,  I  telegraphed  him  to  wait  and  receive  my  letter  which  I  sent 
-containing  the  testimony  that  he  proposed  to  give  and  the  terms  and  immunity  that  he 
asked.  I  wrote  Dexter  a  private  letter  stating  it  fully,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  having 
explicit  directions  and  authority  in  writing,  for  I  did  not  care  to  have  any  room  for  any  two 
constructions  about  our  authority  any  more.  Mr.  Dexter  told  me  that  he  read  the  letter  to 
General  Bristow  and  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  that  he  received  direct,  positive,  affirmative  au- 
thority to  protect  Rebm. 

Q.  Upon  what  terms  and  conditions  f — A.  Those,  I  understood,  were  left  to  our  discretion 
and  judgment.  We  went  forward  and  treated  with  him,  first  upon  the  basis  that  be  was 
not  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  ;  second,  that  the  fine  was  to  bo  all  the  law  would  allow  it  to 
be  up  to  $35,000 ;  and  furthermore,  while  we  did  not  promise,  we  encouraged  them  to  be- 
lieve, that  If  the  court  asked  our  instructions  or  advice  we  would  not  ask  for  more  than  six 
months  in  the  county  jail.  The  result  was,  when  he  was  called  for  sentence  the  court  gave 
him  six  months  in  the  county  jail  and  fined  him  $10,000 ;  he  has  been  in  jail  about  a  month, 
•and  he  is  able  to  pay  his  fine.  He  is  a  man  of  property.  He  testified  on  the  stand  that  bis 
property  was  worth  at  least  $200,000,  and  possibly  more. 

Q.  Did  the  court  take  fully  your  suggestions  as  to  the  sentence  7 — A.  Perhaps  it  did  ;  the 
suggestions  of  all  of  us,  the  three  special  counsel. 
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Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Dexter  state  to  the  court  when  he  (Rehm)  was  brought  up  for  sentence 
that  he  was  entitled  to  full  immunity  T — A.  He  made  some  particularly  strong  remarks.  I 
really  do  not  remember  what  they  were  now. 

Q.  Did  he  not  state,  in  substance,  that  he  was  entitled  to  full  immunity  under  the  arrange- 
ment made  at  Washington  f — A.  I  do  not  now  so  recollect  it.  I  know  his  remarks  were 
strong,  and  favorable  to  Rehm.  They  were  in  print  the  next  day.  He  stated,  if  I  recollect 
correctly,  that  Rehm  was  entitled  to  the  fulfillment,  in  both  letter  and  spirit,  of  our  agreement 
with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  that  agreement  was  T — A.  I  think  he  did,  substantially  as  I  hare 
stated  it    I  know  his  remarks  were  somewhat  at  length,  and  quite  earnest. 

Q.  In  the  interest  of  Rehm  T — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  Mr.  Dexter  was  thoroughly 
honest  and  honorable.  I  don't  think  he  had  a  selfish  or  sinister  purpose  in  making  the  re- 
marks. 

Q.  He  was  the  attorney  for  the  Government  who  made  the  arrangement  in  Washington? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  be  very  likely  to  understand  precisely  the  terms  of  that  arrangement,  would 
he  not  ? — A.  I  should  think  be  would. 

Q.  Did  not  he  give  the  terms  of  his  agreement  in  his  statement  to  the  court,  as  be  under- 
stood it? — A.  I  think  he  went  on  and  detailed,  to  some  extent,  the  conversations  that  he  had 
with  Mr.  Briatow.  It  is  perhaps  not  improper  for  me  to  state  that  this  line  of  negotiation 
had  been  largely  entered  upon  when  I  went  there,  and  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
matters,  I  deferred  very  largely  to  their  judgment.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me  since  that  we 
conld  have  got  along  without  taking  more  or  less  of  those  men  as  state's  evidence. 

Q.  When  you  entered  upon  your  duties  had  not  some  of  the  first  batch  been  examined  by 
counsel  and  their  testimony  taken  down  T — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Q.  Had  not  the  counsel  at  that  time  gone  so  far  that  it  would  have  been  dishonorable  in 
you  not  to  have  given  them  exemption  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  or  not.  Up  to 
the  time  when  the  first  complaint  was  made  we  had  gone  so  far  that  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  and  improper  for  us  to  have  changed  our  course. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  7— A.  That  was  when  Mr.  Tut  ton  went  out  there.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  time  exactly. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  appointed  ?  —  A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  month. 

Q.  The  Government  was  committed  at  that  time  to  this  immunity,  so  far  as  the  first  batch 
was  concerned,  was  it  nott — A.  O.yes  ;  I  had  several  talks  with  Mr.  Tutton  myself. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  disclosed  before  the  grand  jury  or  at  any  of  these  trials  im- 
plicating Logan  or  Farwell  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the  whisky  ring  f— A.  No,  sir;  not 
the  slightest. 

Q.  Did  you  in  your  investigation  discover  any  evidence  tending  to  implicate  them  in  the 
whisky  frauds  t— A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  evidence  of  that  kind  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  Solicitor  Wilson  out  there  7— A.  He  came  out  there  in  June,  I  think,  a  few  days 
before  the  Cincinnati  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  prosecutions  of  the  whisky  thieves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  special 
counsel,  Colonel  Matthews,  and  myself  had  a  long  interview  with  him  at  Dexter's  house, 
about  the  prosecution  of  those  two  cases — the  one  against  Ward,  the  former  district  attorney, 
and  the  one  against  Wadsworth,  the  former  collector.  We  had  just  finished  the  trial  of  Munn. 
We  had  tried  Pollman  &,  Rush,  in  whose  defense  there  was  a  systematic  effort  made  to  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  accomplices.  They  were  convicted,  however.  We  then  tried  Munn, 
where  the  same  line  of  defense  was  carried  out,  but  concentrated  upon  Rehm  specially.  He 
testified  in  that  case  for  the  first  time.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  trials  were  so  peculiar 
and  the  public  sentiment  so  strong  that  special  counsel  and  myself,  upon  a  careful  conference, 
came  to  a  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  would  be  simply  enacting  a  judicial  farce  to  try  Ward 
and  Wadsworth,  and  calculated  to  bring  the  Government  into  contempt  and  demoralize  the 
entire  prosecution,  both  civil  and  criminal.  With  that  view,  I  wrote  the  Attorney-General  a 
letter  stating  the  facts  and  asking  advice.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Taft.  It  seems 
there  was  an  interview,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  Acting  Attorney-General,  answered  it,  remitting 
the  whole  question  to  our  j  udgment.  About  the  time  that  instruction  came,  Mr.  Wilson  came 
and  urged  the  prosecution  of  these  cases  very  vehemently,  against  the  very  pronounced  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Ayer  and  against  very  nrgent  reasons  from  the  rest  of  us.  We  finally  decided  to 
go  on  and  try  them,  but  in  the  mean  time  to  try  some  minor  cases  first  if  we  could  get  them  in, 
still  further  to  test  the  public  feeling.  Pursuant  to  that  arrangement  we  brought  up  Alder- 
man Hildreth,  and  he  plead  guilty.  Then  we  brought  up  another  alderman,  Cullerton,  and 
tried  him.  Upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  weighing  the  evidence,  we  thought  we  made  a  very 
straight  case  against  him.  We  had  the  best  of  our  squealers,  as  they  called  them,  but  not 
Rehm,  and  by  accident  the  defense  brought  but  two  witnesses  who  were  not  squealers,  and 
they  found  a  verdict  on  their  testimony,  taking  special  pains  to  ignore  our  testimony  alto- 
gether. We  thought  that  it  was  the  most  signal  defeat  we  had.  They  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  they  had  ignored  our  testimony  and  found  a  verdict  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  two  witnesses  introduced  by  the  defense,  and  it  was  found  to  be  so  signal  a  rebuke  that 
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the  special  counsel  and  myself  and  the  court  were  perfectly  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the 
further  prosecution  of  Ward  and  Wads  worth  a  judicial  farce. 

Q.  Upon  what  testimony  was  Ward  indicted  f — A.  Chiefly  upon  that  of  Rehm. 

Q.  Without  Rehm's  testimony  could  an  indictment  have  been  obtained  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
and  it  was  obtained  with  the  greatest  care  and  hesitancy  as  it  was. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  testimony  of  Rehm,  is  there  any  testimony  against  Ward  T — A.  8ome 
remote  testimony,  but  its  bearing  is  brought  out  chiefly  by  these  accomplices.  Without  the 
testimony  of  accomplices  there  is  no  hope,  not  the  remotest  shadow  ot  a  hope,  of  convict* 
ing  Ward. 

Q.  How  about  Wads  worth  ? — A.  I  think  we  had  a  better  case  against  Wads  worth  than 
against  Ward,  but  we  could  not  have  convicted  him  at  all  without  Rehm's  testimony. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  as  to  these  two  cases  of  Ward  and  Wadsworth  t — A.  Upon  ths 
authority  ot  Mr.  Phillips's  letter,  I  asked  leave  of  the  court  to  not.  proa,  them,  and  did  so,  and 
they  were  dismissed.   That  was  done  during  the  Cincinnati  convention. 

Q.  Did  Solicitor  Wilson  assent  to  the  proposition  to  have  them  dismissed  f — A.  I  never 
saw  Solicitor  Wilson  from  the  time  he  was  out  there,  before  the  convention,  until  I  saw  him 
in  town  here,  within  the  last  ten  days.  I  received  no  written  assent  or  dissent  front  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  communications  with  him  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing your  term  of  office  t— A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wilson  very  earnest  in  his  determination  to  have  Ward  and  Wadsworth 
tried  t— A.  Very  decided,  indeed,  sir ;  very  warm  and  positive. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds  f — A.  Well,  that  it  was  best  to  leave  it  to  the  court  and  the  jury, 
even  if  vou  knew  that  defeat  was  absolutely  certain. 

Q.  What  were  his  motives  as  disclosed? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  fathom  his  mo- 
tives. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  As  disclosed  by  him  in  this  interview,  what  did  he  say  ?  That  is  the  question. — A. 
He  said  he  would  dismiss  those  cases  by  no  means  whatever ;  that  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted without  any  reference  to  consequences  or  circumstances— that  is  the  substance  of  it- 
giving  as  a  reason,  and,  so  far  as  I  now  remember,  the  chief  reason,  perhaps  the  only  one, 
that  it  was  the  province  of  the  court  and  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  case  involved. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  that  the  Cincinnati  convention  had  anything  to  do  with  his  urgency 
in  this  matter  T — A.  I  thought  it  had.  Perhaps  I  may  have  drawn  a  wrong  inference.  I 
know  I  tried  my  best  to  get  them  continued  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  dismiss  them  while 
the  convention  was  in  session. 

Q.  Out  of  deference  for  his  feelings  in  the  matter  f — A.  Purely ;  that  is,  out  of  deference 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ardent  Bnstow  man,  and  that  Bristow  was  a  candidate. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  them  out  of  deference  to  him  f — A.  Because  I  had  no  legal 
reason,  I  could  not  make  any  arrangement  with  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  the  court  told 
me  peremptorily  that  they  had  to  be  tried  or  dismissed. 

Q.  The  counsel  of  these  two  men  were  ready  for  trial,  and  insisted  upon  it  T — A.  They 
were  ready  tor  trial,  and  insisted  upon  it.  I  went  to  Storrs  myself,  and  other  agencies  were 
brought  to  bear  to  get  him  to  consent  to  pass  them  even  until  after  the  convention. 

Q.  Do  the  parties  of  the  first  batch  claim  immunity,  civil  and  criminal  ? — A.  They  claim 
a  qualified  civil  immunity. 

Q.  Are  they  not  here,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  representatives,  claiming  total  immu- 
nity f — A.  I  think  not  total,  sir.   I  may  be  wrongly  advised,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  as  to  the  civil  immunity  which  they  claim  f — A.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  they  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  all  assessments  which  were  against 
them  at  the  time,  or  which  should  thereafter  arise  by  reason  of  their  testimony,  should  be 
abated,  and  that  obligations  then  existing  by  reason  of  their  transgressions  then  unknown 
to  the  Government,  but  which  should  be  discovered  thereafter,  should  not  be  pressed  against 
them ;  they  to  abandon  the  property  which  was  then  seized  and  let  the  Government  have  it. 

Q.  Upon  what  arrangement  did  the  parties  who  ran  away  to  Canada  return  T — A.  Only 
one  has  returned,  as  I  remember  now,  and  that  was  simply  under  a  safe-conduct. 

Q.  In  December,  1875,  you  took  charge  of  the  office  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  conduct  of  these  whisky  trials  mainly  given  to  the  private  counsel  for 
the  Government  T— A.  Almost  necessarily  so  for  some  time,  because  they  had  been  acting 
for  some  months  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  intrusted  these  matters  mainly  to  them  f — A.  Largely  so. 

Q.  You  had  other  duties,  I  suppose,  connected  with  your  office  which  were  onerous  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  summoning  the  witnesses,  running  the  grand  jury,  attending  to  two 
courts,  and  the  current  business  of  the  office ;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  attend  to  it  all. 

Q.  Who  generally  took  charge  of  the  grand-jury  room  t— A.  For  the  first  two  weeks  Mr. 
Dexter  did. 

Q.  After  that  who  did  ?— A.  We  alternated.   I  took  charge  of  it  myself,  and  I  have  two 
assistants  or  subordinates  in  my  office. 
Q.  Your  duties,  however,  were  simply  in  attending  to  the  current  business  of  the  office  f— 
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A.  Yes,  sir:  and  in  assisting  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  my  court.  Those  negotiations  were 
largely  remitted  to  associate  counsel,  although,  so  fur  as  I  understood  them,  they  met  my 
approbation. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  written  instructions  from  Washington  with  reference  to  a  com- 
promise of  those  cases  ? — A.  Up  to  the  time  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  so  far  as  to 
come  to  an  understai  ding  with  t)  e  attorneys  ot  these  defendants,  I  don't  think  we  received 
any  written  authority  at  all. 

Q.  Then  any  knowledge  which  you  had  of  any  arrangement  that  was  made  in  Washing- 
ton you  obtained  from  Supervisor  Matthews,  who  came  on  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  about  them? — A.  Yes.  sir  ;  for  that  express  purpose. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  effort  at  a'.l  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  direct  you 
in  that  matter  at  that  time,  or  were  yon  and  the  private  counsel  left  to  determine  the  matter 
upon  your  own  judgment  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? — A.  I  understand  that  the 
authority,  so  far  as  the  particulars  were  concerned,  was  remitted  exclusively  to  us.  The 
supervisor,  when  he  returned ,  stated,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  authority  was  broad  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  we  had  large  discretion. 

Q.  Did  not  you  agree  with  the  Department  that  that  was  a  wise  course  to  pursue?— A.  I 
thought  it  w  as,  and  I  think  so  now. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  the  district  attorney  and  the  counsel,  who 
are  desirous  of  protecting  the  Government  and  making  the  most  out  of  cases,  should  have 
a  very  large  discretion  T— A.  I  think  they  should,  sir. 

Q.  Any  promises  that  you  or  your  associates  made,  or  which  were  made  with  jour  knowl- 
edge, by  which  either  total  or  partial  immunity  was  to  be  granted,  were  made  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, were  they  not  7 — A.  No  other  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Your  design  was  to  break  up  the  whisky  ring  in  Chicago,  was  it  not  f— A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
and  we  have  accomplished  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  attribute  that  largely  to  the  course  which  you  adopted  7 — A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  your  design  was  not  to  punish  the  more  serious  class  of  offenders  and 
those  men  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing,  and  break  them  up,  even  if  you  had  to 
grant  immunity  to  those  who  bad  been  guilty  of  less  offenses  7 — A.  Our  object  was  to  break 
up  the  ring,  and  we  found  that  we  could  perhaps  convict  four  of  the  indicted  persons  with 
the  testimony  of  the  "  squealers."  If  public  sentiment  had  been  then  as  it  was  when  we 
tried  Pollman  &  Rush  and  Mr.  Munn,  there  was  not  a  man  on  our  docket  that  we  could 
have  convicted.  That  is  my  opinion.  At  that  time  we  could  have  convicted  almost  any- 
body with  any  reasonable  evidence,  and  probably  we  could  have  convicted  four  at  that 
time. 

Q.  But  you  expected  to  convict  a  larger  number  through  the  medium  of  this  arrangement 
which  you  made  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  Rehm  arrested  and  indicted.  He  came  in  with  his 
proposition  to  turn  State's  evidence,  and  we  took  him  under  the  instructions  which  were 
given,  and  very  soon  after  it  was  found  what  be  had  testified  to  they  begun  to  plead  guilty 
and  run  to  Canada,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Then  the  granting  of  immunity  to  Rehm  had  a  very  beneficial  effect » — A.  Those  were 
the  results  ;  you  cau  draw  your  own  inference.   The  jury  did  not  agree  with  you. 

Q.  But  the  results  you  have  stated  followed  from  it  f — A.  Mr.  Rehm  implicated  Deputy 
Collector  White,  and  he  ran  to  Canada.  He  implicated  Minty,  and  he  ran  off  to  Canada ; 
and  he  implicated  Revenue  Agent  Bridges,  and  he  ran  for  Canada,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others. 

Q.  Then  the  evidence  which  he  gave  mainly  implicated  those  who  had  been  occupying 
official  positions,  and  who  had  been  iu  league  with  the  distillers  and  others  to  defraud  the 
Government  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Rehm  was  peculiarly  adan'ed  to  a  matter  of  that  sort,  and  is  a 
man  of  tine  balance,  not  very  much  cultured  by  education,  but  of  excellent  judgment,  secre- 
tive in  his  habits,  can  keep  his  own  counsel  aud  everybody's  else,  and,  by  reason  of  certain 
positions  which  he  held,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  person  who  could  shelter  the  distillers,  and 
they  ran  to  him.  I  do  not  think  he  is  any  more  to  blame  than  they  arc.  They  sought  his 
protection  and  paid  him  for  it. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  in  bis  connection  with  them,  and  with  these  men  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  the  Government  more  particularly,  he  ascertained  a  great  many  facts  to 
which  he  subsequently  testified  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Rehm  was  very  generally  discredited  by 
the  community,  and  was  the  object  of  greater  public  obloquy  than  any  person  else. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  his  squealing  punish  anybody  excepting  by  banishment  7— A.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  when:  so  many  testified  precisely  the  weight  of  the  testimony  of  any  one,  but  the  squeal- 
ers had  this  effect :  They  caused  eight  or  nice  distillers  to  plead  guilty,  and  a  number  of 
gangers  ;  they  caused  quite  as  many  more  to  run  to  Canada,  and  utterly  demoralized  the 
whole  corps,  so  that  the  ring  is  utterly  and  forerer  broken  to-day. 

Q.  Was  it  not  broken  when  the  descent  was  made  and  the  seizures  we  e  made  f— A.  I 
don't  think  it  was. 

H.  Mis.  18^  25 
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By  Mr.  Cochrane: 
Q.  Did  you  not  assist  in  the  trial  of  the  Mann  case  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  evidence ;  was  it  sufficient,  with  the  corroboration 
of  the  testimony  of  Rehm,  to  convict  that  man  T — A.  I  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  there  sufficient  testimony  independent  of  that  of  the  squealers  T — A.  There  was 
very  damaging  testimony  independent  of  that  record  testimony. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  And  Rehm,  I  suppose,  was  also  corroborated  by  outside  facts  T — A.  We  thought  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  corroboration. 

Q.  Then  you  really  attribute  the  beneficial  results  you  have  described  as  flowing  in  & 
large  measure  from  the  course  which  Rehm  took  t— A.  Well,  I  would  not  attribute  it  to  him 
only  in  a  measure.  Perhaps  the  language  of  the  question  is  not  too  strong.  I  have  related 
the  facts.  I  may  misapprehend  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  parties  came  iu  at  once  and  began  to  apply  for  terms.  I  presume  we  had  a  hundred  inter* 
views  with  the  indicted  distillers  as  to  the  best  terms  upon  which  we  would  permit  them  to 
plead  guilty. 

Q.  We  will  come  down  now  to  your  testimony  in  reference  to  Ward  and  Wadsworth. 
Who  was  Ward  t — A.  A  lawyer  of  Chicago,  a  citizen  there,  who  has  occupied  various  offi- 
ces ;  alderman.  State  senator,  member  of  Congress,  and  he  was  my  predecessor. 

Q.  What  is  he  charged  with  7— A.  He  was  charged  with  conspiring  with  these  distillers 
to  defraud  the  Government,  and  receiving  money. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  for  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  Wadsworth  t— A.  Wadsworth  was  a  former  collector,  an  old  merchant  in 
Chicago,  and  a  man  of  fine  social  standing. 

Q.  A  man  of  some  wealth  7— A.  Not  much  wealth.  He  was  at  one  time  a  very  prosperous 
wholesale  merchant  there. 

Q.  What  was  he  indicted  for  T — A.  For  conspiring  in  the  same  direction  and  receiving 
money. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  conversation  you  had  with  Solicitor  Wilson  about  the  cases  of  Ward 
and  Wadsworth  was  just  before  the  Cincinnati  convention  7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  be  went 
from  there  -to  the  convention.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  know  it  was  just  before  the  con- 
vention. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  very  earnest  in  his  desire  that  these  men  should  be 
brought  to  trial  7 — A.  Very  earnest  in  the  expression  of  that  desire. 

Q.  He  stated  to  you  that  a  court  and  jury  ought  to  pass  upon  their  cases,  whatever  the 
result  should  be  7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  would  throw  the  responsibility  upon  tbe  court  and  the 
jury  by  a  trial. 

Q.  Did  he  take  occasion  to  speak  to  you  of  the  previous  standing  of  these  men  and  tbe 
positions  they  had  occupied,  and  the  importance  of  punishing  that  class  of  men  who  were 
implicated  in  frauds  T — A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  did.  He  might  have  mentioned  it 
incidenta  ly.   I  remember  that  the  burden  and  emphasis  of  his  talk  was  to  try  them. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  his  desire  to  have  these  men  tried  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  tbe  Cincinnati  convention  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  way  connected  with  any  one's  political  prospects  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  in  these  two  cases  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  it  because  you  thought  that  a  trial  would  have  demoralized  tbe  public 
service  there  7  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Re  kind  enough  to  explain  in  what  way,  in  your  opinion,  a  trial  would  have  demor- 
alized the  public  service  to  any  greater  extent  than  the  entering  of  a  nolle  prosequi  would  7— 
A.  We  have  a  large  number  of  inferior  cases  dependent  more  or  less  on  that  class  of  testi- 
mony. Almost  tbe  entire  civil  docket  on  bonds  and  condemnation  proceedings,  suits  for 
penalties  and  the  like,  against  that  class  of  persons,  must  be  recovered,  if  at  all,  upon  that 
class  of  testimony  largely.  The  further  prosecution,  especially  the  prosecution  of  Ward  and 
Wadsworth,  against  whom  the  testimony  of  Rehm  was  chiefly  important,  and  alone,  would 
have  so  discredited  that  class  of  testimony  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
have  found  a  verdict  upon  the  ordinary  bond  with  any  amount  of  such  testimony.  I  am 
satified  that  we  might  have  just  as  well  settled  short  and  discontinued  every  prosecution 
for  an  indefinite  time,  until  that  state  of  the  public  mind  passed  by.  That  was  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  all  the  special  counsel  and  of  the  court.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  opinion, 
and  those  opinions  were  emphatically  pronounced. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  you  present  those  considerations  to  Mr.  Wilson  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  after  we  tried  tbe 
Cuilerton  case.  These  considerations  were  presented  as  far  as  they  weighed  with  us  st  tbe 
time,  but  we  were  much  more  emphatic  after  our  defeat  in  the  Cuilerton  case  than  before. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  every  one,  including  a  Colonel  Kinney,  who  was  acting  in  Supervisor 
Matthews's  place  at  the  time,  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service  in  every 
respect  to  try  these  cases. 
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By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  this  tide  of  opposition  to  that  class  of  testimony 
had  set  in  already  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  had  set  in  to  such  extent  that  you  had  no  idea  that  you  could  convict  these 
men  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  the  Munn  trial  we  had. 

Q.  Well,  if  this  tide  had  then  set  in  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  juries  would  not  have 
believed  that  class  of  evidence,  it  would  have  done  no  more  harm  than  it  would  to  have 
dismissed  the  cases  T — A.  That  presumes  that  the  public  contempt  had  reached  its  highest 
point  upon  the  trial  of  the  other  cases. 

Q.  Had  it  not  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  gone  higher  t— A.  I  think  it  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  might  have  lowered  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  thiok  it  would  have  gone  decid- 
edly higher.  I  have  no  doubt  on  earth  of  the  public  policy  and  the  propriety  of  dismissing 
those  cases,  nor  had  any  of  the  three  special  counsel  nor  the  judge  of  the  court. 

Q.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  which  the  entering 
of  a  nolle  prosequi  would  have  in  those  cases  T— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  understand  the 
import  of  your  question. 

Q  I  asked  you  whether  you  took  into  consideration  the  effect  which  would  be  had  on  the 
public  mind  by  the  entry  of  a  nolle  prosequi  in  those  cases  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  that 
ground  was  reviewed.  We  certainly  cast  about  for  all  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  but  so  far 
as  any  I  could  discover  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  any  one  concerned,  the  only  motive 
was  pnrely  the  public  good. 

Q.  Was  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  the  Government  relied  for  a  conviction  in 
those  cases  upon  the  testimony  of  Bebm  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  matter  everybody  knew, 
I  guess. 

Q.  Now,  would  not  the  entering  of  a  nolle  prosequi  under  those  circumstances  indicate  to 
the  public  that  even  the  officers  of  the  Government  themselves  had  no  confidence  in  that 
class  of  testimony  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  tend  to  weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen  any  civil  cases  subse- 
quently tried  7— A.  I  don't  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  have  directly  the  contrary 
effect. 

Q.  Had  you  corroborative  testimony  in  the  Ward  and  Wadsworth  cases  T — A.  Very  slight. 

Q.  Had  you  some  corroborative  evidence  T— A.  We  had  the  great  outlying  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  the  officers  were  largely  in  it,  that  Wadsworth  was 
the  collector,  and  that  he  was  seen  with  Rehm  occasionally,  and  things  of  that  sort — remote 
things  like  that. 

Q.  And  did  you  propose  to  prove  in  those  cases  false  entries  on  the  books  of  different  dis- 
tillers, which  he  as  collector  ought  to  have  known  of  7— A.  I  think  not  during  his  admin- 
istration, for  he  was  only  in  a  few  months. 

Q.  Had  you  in  Wadsworth's  case  t — A.  I  do  not  think  we  had.   I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Had  you  any  record  of  the  evidence  that  you  proposed  to  offer  in  those  cases  7 — A.  I 
think  none  of  any  special  import. 

Q.  How  about  Mr.  Ward  t— A.  I  think  we  had  no  record  evidence  against  Mr.  Ward  at 
all. 

Q.  Who  had  prepared  mainly  the  cases  against  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  7 — A.  We 
all  had  a  hand  in  it.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  special  counsel  were  probably  as  efficient  as  any, 
perhaps  more  so. 

Q.  Had  not  they  the  main  preparation  of  those  cases  T— A.  Well,  we  all  consulted  together 
about  them.  We  had  frequent  consultations,  and  we  had  Mr.  Ward  before  us  himself  ex- 
plaining the  testimony.  Mr.  Dexter  examined  most  of  the  witnesses  though.  I  think  he 
knew  more  about  it  than  any  other  one. 

Q.  Was  Emory  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  the  attorney  for  both  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  T 
— A.  No,  sir ;  he  represented  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Q.  Is  he  the  gentleman  who  was  the  counsel  for  General  Babcock  T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  know 
that  by  hearsay  only. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  costs  of  the  Ward  and  Wadsworth  cases  t— A.  The  Government,  I  pre- 
sume, so  far  as  it  has  been  paid. 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  with  the  defendants  to  pay  the  cost  7— A.  No,  sir ;  no  ar- 
sangement  at  all. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  realized  for  the  Government  by  the  sale  of  property 
arising  out  of  these  whisky  frauds  T — A.  I  think  they  collected  on  assessments  from  Roelle, 
Junker  &  Co.  about  $90,000,  and  I  think  they  have  collected  from  condemnation  sales 
about  $50,000;  I  am  only  guessing  at  it.  There  is  a  condemnation  case  against  Pollman 
&  Rush  still  pending. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  for  t— A.  Perhaps  $15,000. 

Q.  You  will  likely  win  that  because  of  the  conviction  of  the  defendants,  will  you  not  7— 
A.  I  think  we  shall.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bondsmen  are  good ;  we  have  a  judgment 
on  the  bond  of  $24,500  against  Roelle,  Junker  6c  Co. 

Q.  In  looking  back  over  the  course  which  you  adopted  in  your  effort  to  break  up  this 
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gig*  ntic  conspiracy,  fire  you  net  satisfied  that  tbat  was  in  all  respects  what  it  should  bare 
been  T — A.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  in  the  light  of  the  present  experience  that  if  we  bad  to 
do  the  same  thing  over  again  we  might  do  differently,  but  taking  the  position  there  at  the 
beginning  and  looking  forward  it  seems  to  me  tbat  we  did  the  host  we  could.  We  may 
have  erred  in  judgment  There  is  one  thing,  however,  about  the  first  batch.  We  tried  to 
get  a  part  of  them  and  not  the  whole,  but  they  all  had  employed  two  attorneys  together  and 
we  could  not  get  one  of  them  without  taking  them  all.  It  was  an  absolute  necessity :  it  was 
all  or  none. 

Q.  And  you  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  convict  others,  to  make  thai 
arrangement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  convicted  others  without  that  arrangement  ? — A.  We  might  have 
convicted  three  or  four. 

i 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Were  not  the  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  fin»t  batch  made  before  yon  entered 
on  your  duties  ?— A.  They  were  inaugurated  but  not  perfected.   Of  course  it  would  be  mere 

Sropriety  for  me  to  defer  largely  to  three  s»  eminent  counsel  as  those  gentlemen  were,  and  I 
id  so. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  documentary  evidence  ?— A.  There  was  some,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  any  of  that  documentary  evidence  stolen  ? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  charges 
against  Ward  tbat  he  allowed,  to  use  the  mild  term,  these  records  to  be  taken  away. 

Q.  As  a  prosecuting  officer,  with  all  the  natural  zeal  that  a  prosecuting  officer  has,  do  yon 
believe  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  against  Ward  to  justify  bis  conviction  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  we  were  verv  much  divided  about  indicting  Mr.  Ward  at  all  on  the  evidence— very 
much  ;  the  grand  jury  voted  upon  bis  case  at  the  same  time  tbey  did  upon  Wads  worth's  and 
Munn's,  and  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  censorious  because  of  our  delay  in  bringing  in  the 
bill.  We  were  greatly  in  doubt  about  indicting  Mr.  Ward.  There  were  some  very  damag- 
ing facta  that  pointed  to  him ;  yet,  all  things  considered,  we  thought  the  matter  ot  doubt, 
sufficient  to  cause  ns  to  heatitate  a  long  time,  and  unless  the  jury  would  believe  Mr.  Behm 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  convict  him. 

Q.  Should  you  have  felt  satisfied  in  securing  his  conviction  upon  that  indictment  if  it  had 
been  in  your  power  to  do  so,  judging  the  evidence  as  you  understood  it  f— A.  The  facta  were 
so  mixed  np. 

Q.  I  speak  only  \\  ith  reference  to  Mr.  Ward. — A.  I  understand.  The  other  considera- 
tions were  such  that  I  confess  I  should  have  urged  upon  the  jury  with  considerable  want  of 
even  my  usual  vigor  the  duty  to  convict  him.  I  felt  afraid  he  was  guilty  ;  that  is  the  fact 
about  it 

Q.  Were  you  so  satisfied  by  the  evidence  in  the  case  beyond  reasonable  doubt  ?— A.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  never  undertook  to  judge  in  that  way,  did  you?— A.  No,  sir.  We,  after  very 
mature  deliberation,  consented  to  send  in  the  indictment. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  Attorney-General  Taft  regarding  the  dis- 
missal of  the  cases  against  Ward  and  Wadsworth  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Attorney-General  Taft  express  any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  dismissals  that 
had  been  made  ?— A.  All  the  correspondence  I  had  with  Attorney-General  Taft  touching 
that  subject  was  after  tbey  were  dismissed. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  1 — A.  He  expressed  his  official  opinion,  in  a  very  pleasant 
•official  letter  to  me,  that  from  his  stand-point  he  should  not  have  dismissed  them,  but  cour- 
teously presumed  that  we  had  good  reasons  for  it.  He  went  on  to  state  that  matters  of  that 
sort  should  be  entered  upon  with  caution  and  extreme  deliberation. 

Q.  A  settlement  like  tbat  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  think  a  fair  construction  of  the  letter 
-would  carry  the  idea  that  probably  be  should  not  have  advised  their  dismissal ;  although  it 
was  not  a  strong  letter. 

Q.  A  courteous,  pleasant  letter  written  you  after  the  arrangement  had  been  made  T— A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  after  I  had  written  him  a  long  statement  of  tho  facts  and  the  reasons. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Julg  31, 1876. 

Elverton  E.  Chapman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f— Answer.  My  legal  residence  is  Erie,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T— A.  I  shall  be  thirty-one  in  about  four  days. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in  what  capacity  1 — A.  I  am  the  head  of 
tha  stamp  division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Office. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  serving  in  that  capacity  T— A.  About  three  years  in  tbat  ca- 
pacity.  I  was  assistant  chief  of  the  division  prior  to  that. 
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Q.  Have  yon  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in  any  other  capacity  T— A.  I  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Office,  and  was  subsequently  promoted. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  in  forreting  out  the  whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  I 
was  connected  with  that  investigation. 

Q.  State  your  connection  with  that  investigation. — A.  On  the  6th  day  of  May,  1875,  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  Lucien  Hawley, 
supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  then  stationed  in  New  York,  and  myself : 


''Gentlemen:  Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  section  3166  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby,  either  or  both  of  yon,  specially  authorized  to 
make  seizures  of  distilleries,  rectifying  establishments,  and  distilled  spirits,  when  such  prop- 
erty is  liable  to  seizure  for  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue,  situated  in  the 
first  collection-district  of  Missouri,  and  particularly  the  distilleries  of  Rudolph  Ulrici,  John 
Busby,  Bevis  &  Frazier,  Bingham  Bros.,  W.  R.  Forth,  Lewis  Tenscher,  all  of  Saint  Louis  ; 
and  the  rectifying  establishments  of  Bevis,  Frazier  &  Co.,  G.  Bensberg,  F.  C.  Federer, 
Quinlin  Bros.,  and  Ballman  &  O'Hara,  all  of  Saint  Louis.   This  authorization  is  limited  to 


"Licien  Hawley, 

"  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue. 
"  Elverton  R.  Chapman,  Esq., 

"Head  of  Division,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue." 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  that  letter,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
7th  of  May,  le75,  I  started  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  accompanied  from  Washington  by  Reve- 
nue-Agent Yaryan,  Revenue-Agent  A.  M.  Crane,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Bassett,  a  short-hand  writer 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Office. 

Q.  Were  you  all  upon  the  same  mission  T — A.  All  upon  the  same  mission,  these  gentle- 
men being  ordered  to  accompany  us.  Next  morning  at  Pittsburgh  we  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Hawley,  of  New  York,  Mr.  A.  M.  C.  Smith,  jr.,  revenue-agent,  Deputy  Collector  McLear, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  W hillock,  then  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  in  New  York. 
We  arrived  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  8th.  There  we  were 
joined  by  George  B.  Chamberlain,  now  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  located  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  then  a  special  agent  in  the  Post-Office  Department  In  Richmond,  on  Sunday,  we 
proceeded  to  employ,  I  think,  nine  gentlemen,  persons  who  were  known  to  be  \ reliable, 
to  accompany  aud  to  assist  us.  On  Sunday  evening  we  left  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Indianapolis,  at  which  point  we  remained  from  about  5  o'clock  until  half  past  10, 
I  think.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  engaged  a  special  Pullman  car  for  the  party,  which  then 
consisted  of  seventeen  men. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  having  charge  of  the  party  T — A.  Mr.  Hawley  and  myself,  jointly. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  railroad  company,  our  car  was  switched  off  upon  a  side-track 
about  a  mile  this  side  of  East  Saint  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May ;  and  by  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Colony,  then  employed  in  the  secret  service,  carriages  were  provided, 
which  we  took,  and  proceeded  directly  to  seize  all  the  establishments  named  in  this  letter, 
(making  formal  seizures  of  them,  and  placing  our  officers  in  charge  of  them.)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  distillery  of  Jewett,  and  the  rectifying  establishment  of  Bollman  &.  O'Hara, 
which  were  not  seized.  We  then  commenced  an  investigation  and  remained  in  Saint  Louis 
about  five  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  we  bad  secured  indictments  against  a  number  of  con- 
spirators that  were  connected  with  these  frauds,  and  we  turned  over  our  papers  to  the  super- 
visor of  internal  revenue  who  had  been  appointed  in  place  of  Colonel  Meyer,  and  the  cases 
were  turned  over  to  the  district  attorney  for  prosecution. 

Q.  To  whom  were  you  ordered  to  report  in  Saint  Louis,  if  to  anybody  T— A.  We  were 
both  officers  of  the  internal-revenue  service,  subordinates  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  There  were  no  written  orders  given  us  as  to  reporting.  We  reported,  however, 
generally  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  also  frequently  communicated  with  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  frequently  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Q.  Had  you  directions  to  take  orders  of  any  one  in  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  responsible  to  any  one  excepting  your  chiefs  here  T — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

y .  What  instructions  had  you  other  than  those  yon  have  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  T— A.  Those  constituted  all  the  written  instructions  we  received. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  verbal  instructions  from  any  one  T — A.  Well,  Supervisor  Hawley 
had  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner  and  the  Solicitor  on  the  day  we 
were  about  to  leave,  as  he  informed  me— communicated  to  me  by  him — (I  was  very  busy 
with  my  own  business  and  had  not  much  time  to  attend  to  getting  instructions  from  them.) 
I  did  not  understand  that  we  bad  any  special  instructions.  We  were  to  go  out  there,  make 
those  seiznres,  and  do  the  best  we  could  to  ferret  out  the  frauds. 


"Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1875. 


J.  W.  DOUGLASS, 

"Commissioner. 
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Q.  What  other  officers  out  there  had  authority  to  make  seizures  besides  yourself  aud  Mr. 
Hawley?— A.  None. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Yaryan  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  evidence  of  fraud  on  the  part  ot  these  distillers  and  rectifiers  was  furnished  you 
when  you  started  ? — A.  None  at  all,  sir.  I  might  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it  was  stated, 
or  at  least  I  understood  before  we  started,  that  Mr.  Yaryan  would  be  able  to  give  us  points 
which  would  be  required  in  the  commencement  of  the  investigation. 

Q.  After  the  seizures  ? — A.  After  the  seizures.  He  was  to  accompany  us  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  only  evidence  furnished  was  a  little  memorandum  on  a  slip  of  paper  showing 
the  fraudulent  return  by  a  rectifier  of,  I  think,  150  barrels  of  spirits,  that  it  was  claimed  had 
been  shipped  to  New  Orleans  instead  of  being  dumped  in  a  rectifying  -house  in  Saint  Louis, 
in  accordance  with  this  return.  That  was  all  the  evidence  of  any  sort  we  received  from  the 
Department. 

Q>  Was  that  evidence  used  in  court  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  steps  you  took  to  obtain  evidence  of  frauds. — A.  Well,  sir,  we  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  vigorous  inquiry  and  examination.  We  brought  in  and  examined,  under 
oath,  subordinates  about  the  distilleries,  and  mon  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  distill- 
eries, and  several  who|  claimed  to  have|  some  such  information.  It  came  to  our  ears  that 
these  parties  were  ready  to  tell,  and  we  brought  them  in  and  examined  them  under  oath  at 
our  rooms  at  the  Lindell  Hotel.  We  worked  there  night  and  day  for  perhaps  about  two 
wetks  before  we  began  to  get  any  evidence  that  was  of  any  value.    It  came  very  slowly. 

Q.  Was  the  grand  jury  in  session  T — A.  The  grand  jury  was  then  in  session. 

Q.  And  as  fast  as  you  obtained  evidence,  did  you  lay  it  before  the  grand  jury  T — A.  Yea, 
sir ;  certain  kinds  of  evidence.  I  believe  we  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that  there 
was  a  certain  lot  of  whisky  stored  at  a  certain  point  on  Second  street,  I  think,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  distillers  whose  establishment  had  been  seized,  and  in  company  with  some  of  the  men 
I  made  an  examination  of  the  various  store-houses  down  there,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
about  1,200  barrels  of  whisky  that  was  stored.  Negotiable  warehouse-receipts  had  been  is- 
sued by  those  warehousemen  to  certain  distillers,  Ulrici  &  Bevis  &  Frazier,  and  the 
rectifying  house  of  Quinlin  Bros.,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  parties.  I  made  a  seizure 
of  those  lots,  and  on  examining  those  barrels  and  comparing  them  with  the  records  of  the 
collector  's  office,  we  soon  discovered  evidence  of  fraud.  That  is,  lots  would  be  found  that 
purported  according  to  the  books  of  the  rectifying  honse,  and  according  to  returns  made  to 
the  collector's  office  by  the  rectifier,  and  according  to  the 'certificate  made  by  the  ganger,  to 
have  been  dumped  in  a  particular  rectifying-house,  and  the  stamps,  brands,  and  marks 
upon  the  packages  had  been  erased,  whereas  we  found  the  spirits  actually  in  existence. 
This  kind  of  evidence  we  immediately  put  before  the  grand  jury  in  order  to  keep  them  busy, 
as  the  judge  was  threatening  to  discharge  them  every  day  unless  they  had  something  to  do. 
We  peddled  that  evidence  out  to  them,  in  order  to  give  them  something  to  do,  and  in  that 
way  they  gradually  began  to  find  indictments  against  these  rectifiers.  Each  case  would 
furnish  evidence  on  which  we  could  base  an  indictment  for  making  a  false  return  against 
the  ganger  and  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  the  gauger  and  the  rectifiers, 
so  that  we  would  get  two  indictments  on  each  case. 

Q.  Upon  whose  responsibility  did  ynu  make  that  seizure  of  twelve  hundred  barrels  of 
whisky  ? — A.  Upon  my  own,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  report  your  seizure  to  the  Department  here  T— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  any  instructions  ?— A.  Before  I  had  regularly  seized  it  I  asked  instruc- 
tions. Mr.  Hawley  and  I  did  not  agree  as  to  the  liability  of  these  goods  to  forfeiture  under 
the  law.  I  held  that  they  were  forfeitable,  but  General  Hawley  was  inclined  to  think  they 
were  not,  and  was  not  willing  to  consent  to  the  seizure.  I  finally  told  him  that  I  woold 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  therefore  wired  the  Solicitor  the 
facts  in  the  case,  in  cipher,  and  requested  his  immediate  instructions.  I  regarded  it  as  of 
great  importance,  from  the  fact  that  we  found  that  the  evidence  was  there  that  would  con- 
vict the  gaugers  and  rectifiers  ;  and  if  we  did  not  seize  it  it  would  not  have  been  in  Saint 
Louis  twenty-four  hours,  in  all  probability.  They  would  have  run  it  out.  and  we  would 
have  lost  it.   The  reply  of  the  Solicitor  was  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  What  was  his  reply  ?— A.  It  was  to  this  effect,  according  to  my  recollection :  he  aaid  to 
Mr.  Hawley,  "  Tell  Chapman  to  be  careful  of  his  facts  and  do  as  he  thinks  best."  That 
was  about  the  substance  of  it.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  decision  on  which  I  could  base 
any  action.  Mr.  Hawley  still  disagreed  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  and  so  I  took  the 
responsibility  on  myself,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Judge  Treat,  about  three  weeks  ago, 
forfeited  the  whole  lot. 

Q.  And  it  was  by  means  of  this  seizure  that  you  obtained  valuable  evidence  to  prove  the 
conspiracy  T — A.  Against  the  gaugers  and  rectifiers  only. 

Q.  State  what  further  investigations  yon  made  to  work  np  the  evidence  against  the  con- 
spiracy, you  and  your  party  f — A.  We  were  engaged  with  parties  that  had  been  connected 
with  the  ring,  ex-officers,  &c,  <nr  days  and  nights,  and  they  were,  some  of  them,  ready  to 
divulge  what  they  knew  upon  promise  of  immunity.  That,  we  were  not  authorised  to  give. 
We  worked  away,  not  doing  very  much,  until  the  first  evidence  that  we  had  as  to  money 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  official  ring,  was  finally  obtained  from  one  Gross,  who  had 
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formerly  been  a  book-keeper  in  Busby's  distillery.  I  succeeded  in  (retting  his  little  memoran- 
dnm-book  showing  payments  of  money,  at  a  given  rate  per  barrel,  on  all  crooked  whisky 
that  had  been  distilled  during  a  certain  period,  to  one  Joseph  Fitzroy,  then  a  deputy  collec- 
tor, and  the  man  who  collected  from  distillers  the  amount  which  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ring  officers.  That  was  the  first  evidence  of  the  payment  of  money  that  we  found. 
We  got  it  after  very  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Gross  wa*  afraid  of  his  life,  or  professed  to  be,  and 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  careful  manipulation  to  get  the  evidence,  but  we  finally  succeeded, 
and  as  a  x>n  as  a  new  district  attorney  was  appointed  that  evidence  went  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  on  that  they  found  the  indictment  against  Fitzroy. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  when  you  first  went  to  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  Mr.  William 
Patrick 

Q.  Were  you  in  consultation  with  him  t— A.  To  some  extent.  He  waited  upon  us  on  the 
evening  of  the  I  Oth,  the  day  that  the  seizures  were  made,  and  proffered  his  services. 

Q  Did  he  take  charge  of  the  investigation  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  first  instance  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  was  before  the  grand  jury  when  the  first  evidence  was  produced. 

Q.  Did  you  have  full  confidence  in  him  T— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  Mr.  Patrick,  and  vet  it  would  be  strictly  true,  to  say  that  we  had  not.  We  did 
not  kjiow  whom  to  trust  in  Saint  Louis.  We  were  afraid  of  our  own  shadows,  almost. 

Q.  Did  you  disclose  to  him  your  whole  evidence  ! — A.  No,  sir,  we  did  not.  The  subse- 
quent investigation  has  never  convinced  any  one,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Patrick  was  in  any  way 
implicated  in  that  conspiracy,  but  at  that  time  we  didn't  know  whether  he  was  or  not.  ft 
was  alleged  by  some  that  he  was,  and  therefore  we  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  our  evidence  to 
ourselves. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  recommendation  of  his  removal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  wired  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  we  sent  several  dispatches,  and  one  day  we  joined  in  a  dispatch  to 
him  urging  the  removal  of  Mr.  Patrick,  stating  the  embarrassment  we  were  laboring  under, 
that  the  judge  was  threatening  to  discbarge  the  grand  jury,  and  that  we  did  not  dare  to  pot 
the  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  until  a  new  district  attorney  should  be  appointed. 

Q.  How  long  after  your  application  for  his  removal  was  a  new  district  attorney  appointed  T 
— A.  1  could  not  tell  you  that.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  late  as  the  20th  before  we 
made  an  application  of  that  kind,  the  understanding  having  been  before  we  left  Washington 
that  he  was  to  be  removed ;  but  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  had  recently  come  into  office, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  being  furnished  with  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Patrick  was  not  trust- 
worthy, which  we  were  unable  to  give  him,  and  he  naturally  hesitated  about  making  a 
change  without  some  facts  upon  whirh  to  base  his  action. 

Q.  Then  you  made  your  recommendation  merely  upon  suspicion  ? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  subsequent  disclosures  never  furnished  anything  against  Mr.  Patrick  T— A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  Who  joined  in  this  dispatch  for  his  removal  f— A.  Mr.  Hawley  and  myself. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Dyer  appointed  before  you  left  Saint  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Saint  Louis?— A.  My  recollection  is  that  we  were  there  about 
five  week*. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  recommendations  for  the  removal  of  the  other  officers  there  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  we  did.  We  were  communicated  with  by  the  Department  and  requested  to 
submit  the  names  of  successors  for  the  supervisorship  and  the  collectorship,  and  that  was 
subsequently  done.  If  you  consider  that  a  recommendation  we  made  recommendations.  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  telegraphed  us  that  he  was  requested  by  the  President 
to  ask  that. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  any  names  T — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Were  they  appointed  f — A.  One  of  them  was  appointed.  The  other  gentleman  whose 
name  was  submitted  was  at  that  time  in  Utah,  but  he  was  communicated  with  by  telegraph, 
and  he  promised  that  be  would  accept,  but  when  he  returned  to  Saint  Louis,  and  after  he 
had  looked  over  the  ground,  be  decided  that  he  would  not  accept.  His  name  was  John  H. 
Lightner.   He  was  recommended  for  collector  in  place  of  Maguire. 

Q.  That  occasioned  some  delay  in  filling  the  place  of  Maguire,  did  itf— A.  It  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman? — A.  Colonel  Meyer,  who  was  appointed  in  the  place 
of  McDonald.   He  was  appointed  before  we  left,  and  he  entered  at  once  on  his  duties. 

Q.  Was  there  any  delay  in  the  removal  of  McDonald  and  the  appointment  of  his  succes- 
sor t— A.  There  was  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  but  there  was  no  particular  haste.  We  were 
not  urging  his  immediate  removal.  Supervisor  Hawley  having  been  appointed  to  Missouri, 
he  in  tact  supplanted  McDonald,  who  was  there  in  the  city  without  anything  to  do,  and  we 
therefore  did  not  urge  his  removal  so  much. 

Q.  Then,  after  Supervisor  Hawley's  arrival,  McDonald  had  no  authority  t— A.  That  is  a 
mooted  question,  whether  there  can  be  two  supervisors  in  the  same  district  or  not.  In  my 
judgment,  the  assignment  of  Supervisor  Hawley  to  that  district  would  naturally  relieve  the 
supervisor  then  there ;  although  the  law  is  a  little  obscure  upon  that  point 

Q.  Mr.  Hawley  assumed  to  act  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  marked  delay  in  the  removal  of  McDonald  and  in  the  filling  of  his 

?laoe  with  Meyer  7— A.  I  should  say  there  was  not,  because  there  was  nothing  he  could  do. 
believe  he  had  still  his  office.    He  tendered  us  the  use  of  his  office,  which  we  declined 
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with  thanks,  but  there  was  no  way  by  which  he  could  impede  our  investigations  or  inter* 
fere  with  ns  in  any  way,  and  it  seemed  to  ub  immaterial  whether  he  was  immediately  re- 
moved or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  in  anyway  obstructing  your  investigations  f — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  delay  in  the  removal  of  Maguire? — A.  There  was  a  delay,  brought 
about,  as  I  toll  you,  by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Lightner  to  accept  the  position,  after  he  had  tele- 
graphed that  he  would  accept. 

Q.  Some  time  was  required,  I  suppose,  to  transfer  the  books  and  property  f — A.  There  wu 
not  any  material  delay  after  the  new  collector  had  been  appointed  and  had  bonded. 

Q.  These  officers  are  required  to  give  bonds  T — A.  The  collector  only  is.  Isaac  H.  Stur- 
geon was  appointed  finally  in  the  place  of  Maguire.  I  think  his  bond  was  $100,000  as  col- 
lector, and  $50,000  as  disbursing-agent, 

Q.  Did  Sturgeon  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  before  you  left  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  wu 
not  until  after  we  left 

Q.  What  was  Mr  Yaryan  doing  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  Yaryan  left  ns  on  the  third 
day,  I  think,  after  we  went  to  Saint  Louis,  and  returned  to  Washington. 

_Q.  What  was  he  doing  while  he  was  there  T — A.  Well,  he  examined  one  or  two  of  the 
witnesses,  and  was  there  assisting  us  as  the  other  men  were. 

Q.  What  assistance  did  you  obtain  from  him  in  the  investigation  f — A.  I  have  referred  to 
the  lot  of  spirits  that  he  reported  to  us  to  have  been  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  which  the 
records  showed  to  have  been  dumped  in  Saint  Louis,  in  the  rectify  ing-house  of  Federer  A 
Co. 

Q.  What  evidence  did  he  furnish  you  that  was  used  before  the  grand  jury  or  before  any 
jury  T — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  evidence  was  furnished  you  from  Washington,  or  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  from  the  Solicitor's  Office,  which  was  used  before  the  grand  jury  T— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  under  the  orders  of  Yaryan  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  control  whatever  over  you  and  Hawley  T — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  his  business  during  those  three  daysf — A.  Well,  to  aid  ua  with  oil 
advice.    He  had  been  in  Saint  Louis  prior  to  this,  and  was  supposed  to  have  some  facts. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly ;  probably  two  or  three  weeks  before. 

Q.  Why  did  be  leave  you  at  that  time  f — A.  He  alleged  one  day,  to  our  surprise,  that  be 
should  go  to  Washington  that  night,  and  he  accordingly  left  in  the  evening  train. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  ? — A.  When  we  left  Washington  the  understanding  was  that 
evidence  should  be  forwarded  to  us  that  would  enable  as  to  prosecute  this  investigation  and 

Sive  us  starting-points.  They  claimed  that  they  bad  evidence  here,  and  I  understood  that 
e  Solicitor  was  to  send  the  evidence  to  us,  and  not  only  that,  but  was  to  come  ont  himself 
within  a  very  short  time  and  assist  us.  You  understand  that  we  had  only  oar  orders  to  make 
the  seizures.  We  had  burned  the  bridges  behind  us,  as  it  were,  and  we  were  waiting  for 
supplies  from  the  rear,  and  Yaryan  said  that  he  would  go  back  to  Washington  and  harry  np 
this  evidence,  and  I  understood  that  he  was  to  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  again. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Hawley  assent  to  that  arrangement  f — A.  It  was  not  very  satisfactory 
to  us.  I  think  Supervisor  Hawley  did  most  of  the  talking.  He  objected.  1  was  out  a  por- 
tion of  this  time,  but  I  understood  that  he  objected  very  much  to  Yaryan's  leaving  ns  in  that 
manner. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  from  Hawley  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  Yaryan  for  any  evidence— did  jou  ask  him  whether  he  bad  brought 
any  with  him  from  Washington  ?— A.  I  don't  know  bow  I  can  answer  that  question.  It 
was  a  matter  that  we  were  continually  talking  over — what  information  we  had,  and  in  what 
direction  we  had  better  proceed.  1  don't  know  that  I  could  say  that  we  exactly  called  npon 
him  for  any  evidence. 

Q.  He  did  return  to  Washington  that  evening  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  evidence  did  he  send  out  from  Washington  to  assist  in  the  conviction  of  those 
distillers  ? — A.  None  while  we  were  there. 

Q.  Was  any  evidence  used  before  the  grand  jury  which  was  not  obtained  by  you  and 
Hawley.  or  through  your  instrumentality  T— A.  I  could  not  exactly  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  times. 

Q.  You  were  in  consultation  with  the  district  attorney  frequently  ?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Most  of  the  time  f — -A.  Almost  every  day. 

Q.  Upon  whom  did  be  rely,  so  far  as  you  know,  for  the  evidence  which  he  placed  before 
the  grand  jury  T — A.  You  will  understand  that  there  was  a  change.  Mr.  Patrick  went  ont. 
Now,  the  evidence  that  was  submitted  while  Mr.  Patrick  was  in  office  was  simply  this  eri- 
dence  furnished  by  these  packages  that  we  had  seized  in  Saint  Louis,  and  which  implicated 
only  the  gangers  and  rectifiers.  Then  Colonel  Dyer  accepted  the  office  as  district  attorney, 
and  as  soon  as  he  reported  for  duty  we  took  him  into  our  innermost  confidence  and  told  him 
everything  that  we  had  found,  and  we  all  worked  together  then  in  our  efforts  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  conspiracy.  We  had  examined  a  great  many  witnesses  under  oath  at  our 
headquarters,  and  toe  evidence  was  taken  down  in  abort-hand,  and  when  we  would  examine 
a  witness  we  would  take  his  testimony  to  the  district  attorney.  For  instance,  I  took  this 
man  Gross  down  to  the  grand-jury  room,  and  we  would  meet  the  district  attorney  there.  I 
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took  Gross  down  with  his  sworn  statement,  and  placed  that  in  the  district  attorney's  hands, 
and  he  entered  the  grand-jury  room  with  a  witness,  and  he  had  there  the  evidence  that  that 
witness  could  give. 

Q.  Was  that  the  method  of  your  procedure  f— A.  That  was  the  method  in  some  in- 
stances.   That  was  the  way  it  was  commenced,  and  one  thing  would  lead  to  another. 
Q.  Did  you  meet  Fisbback  there  7 — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Was  he  a  Government  officer? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  he  ba*e  anything  to  db  with  the  investigation  7— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
know  what  he  did  do,  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  you  confer  with  him  T — A.  He  called  upon  us  once  or  twice,  and  I  met  him  on 
the  street  two  or  three  timer,  and  discussed  these  matters,  but  it  was  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Were  yon  and  General  Hawley  referred  to  him  for  information  and  aasistance  T — A.  I 
was  not,  and  I  do  not  think  General  Hawley  was. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Fishback  a  revenue  officer  7 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  the  secret  service  7 — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  I 
can  tell  you  Mr.  Fishback's  connection  with  the  investigation,  so  far  as  I  know  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  7— A.  He  was  the  editor  and  proprietor,  as  I  understood,  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Democrat. 

Q.  What  happened  to  the  Saint  Louis  Democrat  about  the  time  of  this  seizure  7 — A.  It 
was  currently  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Saint  Louis  Globe.  So  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Fishback. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Fishback  when  he  was  here  in  this  city  to  confer  with  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  seizure T — A.  I  did  not.  That  was  before  I  had  been  brought  into  the 
business. 

Q.  Did  you  and  General  Hawley  advise  with  Mr.  Fishback  f — A.  Let  me  explain.  As 
we  were  boarding  the  train  at  Saint  Louis  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Mr.  Fishback  was 
brought  in — some  one  told  me  that  the  gentleman  talking  with  Mr.  Yaryan  was  Mr.  Fish- 
back. He  was  introduced  to  us,  and  he  was  in  our  sleeping-car  a  portion  of  the  evening, 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  we  were  chatting  generally  about  the  prospect  of  getting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ring,  but  I  could  hardly  say  there  was  anything  tangible  in  it. 

Q.  Did  he  assume  to  take  any  supervision  of  your  conduct  7 — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  giving  Von  or  General  Hawley  any  advice  in  regard  to  the 
course  you  should  pursue  7 — A.  I  do  not.  He  recommended  to  us  Mr.  Colony  as  a  person 
in  whom  we  could  place  entire  confidence. 

Q.  Was  he  (Colony)  taken  into  your  employ  7 — A.  No ;  Colony  was  then  employed  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  I  was  informed. 

Q.  What  connection  had  he  with  Mr.  Fishback T— A.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Colony 
was  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Saint  Louis  Democrat,  (Fishback  being  proprietor,)  and 
at  that  time  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  Saint  Louis  Cotton  Exchange. 

Q.  Who  reported  the  account  of  the  seizures  in  the  Democrat  the  next  morning  f— A.  The 
Democrat  haa  a  very  full  account. 

Q.  How  many  columns  ?— A.  I  don't  remember.  I  should  say  a  page  or  a  page  and  a 
half. 

.  What  other  papers  had  the  same  account  7 — A.  I  was  so  busy  that  I  did  not  read  them. 
.  Who  furnished  this  account  that  was  published  in  the  Democrat  T — A.  I  can  only  give 
you  what  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Yaryan.   I  was  told  that  it  was  furnished  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Democrat,  who,  at  that  time,  was  General  Boynton,  I  believe. 
Q.  where  was  it  prepared  f — A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  it  was  prepared  7  -  A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  told  me  where  it  was 
prepared. 

Q.  State  just  what  he  did  say  about  it.— A.  He  told  me  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Treasury  Department  up  to  that  time,  had  been  written  out,  and 
were  then,  before  the  seizure,  in  certain  newspaper  offices  awaiting  the  making  of  the 
seizures,  to  be  published  in  exUnto. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  newspaper  offices  f— A.  I  think  I  remember  two  of  them,  the  Saint 
Louis  Democrat  and  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  mentioned 
also  the  office  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Q.  Were  you  in  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  of  the  trials  in  December  7— A.  I  was  there  during 
the  November  trials,  up  to  the  first  week  in  December,  when  I  returned  to  Washington.  I 
was  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  during  the  Joyce  trial,  and  I  was  at  Saint  Louis  during  the 
McDonald  and  Avery  trials. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  dispatch  called  the  "  lightning"  dispatch  7— A.  I  remember  it  was 
reported  that  a  dispatch,  to  the  effect  that  "lightning  would  strike,"  had  been  telegraphed 
over  the  wires  to  the  Saint  Louis  ring. 

Q.  From  what  point  7— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  from  what  point. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  to  trace  that  to  its  source  7 — A.  I  endeavored  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Yaryan  about  it  7 — A.  Yes,  I  had  conversa- 
tions with  him  on  that  subject    If  you  will  let  me  explain  

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  him,  and  then  I  will  let  you  explain  about  its  authorship. — A. 
Some  time  subsequent,  I  presume  as  late  as  last  December,  on  my  return  from  Saiut  Louis, 
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I  stated  to  Mr.  Taryan  that  I  bad  learned  the  "  true  inwardness"  of  that  lightning  dispatch, 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  I  think  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  credibly  that  it 
was  sent  by  a  Mr.  Barnes,  then  one  of  the  Newcome  &  Buchanan  Company. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  What  is  your  purpose  in  this,  Mr.  Plaisted  ?  What  do  you  propose  to 
contradict  ? 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Mr.  C(  CHRAME.  Well,  I  object  to  it.   If  it  is  a  matter  of  contradiction.  I  do  not  object  to 
it  at  all ;  but  if  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  history,  I  do  not  care  about  it. 
Mr.  Plaisted.  It  throws  light  upon  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  see  where.   I  do  not  see  any  possible  relevancy  that  it  baa. 
Mr.  Plaisted.  It  comes  clearly,  in  my  judgment,  within  the  scope  of  the  resolution. 
After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Cochrane,  while  still  questioning  the  relevancy  of  the 
testimony,  withdrew  his  objection. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  State  what  Mr.  Yaryan  said  about  tha  "lightning"  dispatch.— A.  I  have  told  yon 
what  I  had  said  to  him,  and  his  reply  was,  "  The  Secretary  don't  want  anything  said  about 
that. " 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  honse  of  Newcome,  Buchanan  &.  Co.  is  connected 
with  the  Saint  Louis  house  ? — A.  The  concern  was  formerly  Newcome,  Buchanan  St  Co. 
a  large  whisky  house  of  Louisville;  but  they  changed  the  name  to  the  Newcome  St 
Buchanan  Company. 

Q.  To  whom  was  this  dispatch  sent? — A.  That  I  only  know  by  information. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  7 — A.  Head  of  the  stamp  divi- 
sion. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Yaryan's  position?— A.  He  was  at  that  time  a  revenue-agent. 
Q.  Was  he  chief? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  was  not  at  the  time  you  undertook  to  make  these  seizures  T — A.  He 
was  not. 

Q.  Whether  was  your  positiou  or  his  the  higher  T — A.  They  have  no  relation  t->  each 
other.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  twenty-five  revenue  agents  by  the  Conunis 
sioner,  and  they  are  outside  officers,  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  law. 

Q.  What  salary  were  you  receiving  as  head  of  the  division!— A.  $2,500. 

Q.  Do  von  know  what  salary  he  was  getting  f— A.  He  bad  recently  been  promoted  to  a 
salary  of  $10  a  day  and  expenses,  I  think ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  swear  to  that,  either. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  these  frauds  at  Saint  Loaia  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  the  Commissioner  that  yon  have  read?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  no  way  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  T — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Then,  when  yon  received  this  letter  you  ac  e  1  under  its  authority,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  in  reference  to  any  matter  in  Saint  Louis? — A.  I  had  notningof  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  whole  authority  that  you  bad  is  contained  in  this  letter? — A.  I  say 
my  authority.  Supervisor  Hawley,  you  understand,  was  regularly  assigned  to  duty  at  Saint 
Louis  under  the  law  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  on  duty  at  New 
York. 

Q.  This  letter  confers  a  joint  authority  upon  Lucien  Hawley  and  yourself  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  as  much  authority  in  this  matter  as  you  bad  f— A.  Just  as  much. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  seizures  of  any  distilleries  or  rectifying  establishments,  excepting 
those  contained  in  the  list  furnished  you  at  that  time  7 — A.  Yes,  sit ;  1  seized  two  houses 
that  were  distilling  spirits,  upon  information  received  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Only  two  outside  this  list? — A.  We  received  a  telegram  somewhere  on  the  road  not 
to  take  the  house  of  Bohlman  &.  O'Hara,  and  subsequently  about  the  time  we  were  coming 
away  we  received  information  that  led  us  to  believe  that  a  seizure  would  be  warranted,  but 
we  aid  not  want  to  be  lumbered  up  with  it,  inasmuch  as  we  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
city,  and  we  called  in  a  deputy  collector,  (Mr.  Childs.)  who  made  the  seizure. 

Q.  Then,  outside  of  this  list,  during  the  five  weeks  that  you  were  there,  yon  only  seized 
two  other  places?— A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  were  they  ?— A.  They  were  the  houses  of  Kern  rick  and  Avis,  vinegar-honse, 
and  Kuner,  Zizeman  &  Zot. 

Q.  Those  were  vinegar-houses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  these  mentioned  here  are  liquor«houaes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  seizures  of  any  other  liquor-houses  except  those  contained  en  the 
list  originally  furnished  to  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  a  plain  one,  to  go  down  as  a  revenue  agent,  not  as  a  special  investi- 
gating agent  of  the  Government,  but  as  an  internal -revenue  agent,  to  seize  these  distilleries  ? 
— A.  That  is  what  we  were  sent  there  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Department  got  the  information  which  enabled  them  to  point 
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out  to  you  the  specific  distilleries  which  you  were  to  seize  ? — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Was  it  not  through  Mr.  Yaryan  and  through  Mr.  Colony  ?— A.  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  that  if  you  will  let  me  go  into  hearsay. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  question. — A.  I  know  what  those  men  told  me. 
They  told  me  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  information  was  furnished  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Yaryan 
and  Mr.  Colony' — A.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  be  a  pretty  long  one. 

Q.  You  can  say  whether  you  know  it  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Yaryan  had  previously  been  in  Saint  Louis  making  an  in- 
vestigation T— A.  He  told  me  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  when  you  went  to  Saint  Louis  that  Mr.  Colony  had  likewise  been 
engaged  there? — A.  I  was  so  informed.  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  individual  until 
the  day  we  made  the  seizure. 

Q.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Hawley  the  only  parties  charged  with  this  investigation  of  these 
distilleries  f — A.  We  were  the  only  persons  engaged  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  other 
gentleman  assisting  ns. 

Q.  This  letter  confers  no  authority  upon  yon  to  investigate  the  distilleries  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  directing  a  seizure.  The  facts  justifying  the  seizure  had  been  ascertained 
before  the  seizure  was  made  T — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  of  judgment.  I  can  give  you  my 
judgment.  This  is  a  long  story,  but  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it  briefly,  if  you  will  let  me. 
Allegations  that  frauds  were  being  committed  in  Saint  Louis  were  rife  for  a  year  or  two. 
No  one  knew  anything  definite  about  it.  At  one  time  an  investigation  was  made  of  the 
house  of  Bevis  &  Frazier,  by  two  revenue  agents,  Brooks  and  Hoge,  and  they  discovered 
undoubted  evidence  of  fraud  ;  that  house  compromised  and  paid  the  Government  $40,000. 
They  ran  on  again  and  everything  was  smooth  ;  but  still  there  were  these  rumors.  A  man 
named  Woodward,  in  Saint  Louis,  had  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  through  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  marshal  Nowcoinb,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  these  frauds 
were  being  committed,  and  how  they  were  being  committed,  and  it  had  come  out  in  various 
ways  ;  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the  conspiracy  had  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  I  think,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  frauds  were  being  committed.  Yaryan  had  been  in  Saint  Louis  making  an  inves- 
tigation of  some  railroad  matters.  He  was  working  principally  then  under  the  division  of 
which  Mr.  Rogers  has  charge.  Mr.  Rogers  and  I  occupied  the  same  room,  which  used  to 
be  Yaryan's  headquarters,  so  I  used  to  have  frequent  conversations  with  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  be  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  there  were  frauds  being  committed  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  we  talked  over  a  plan  of  detecting  them  one  evening.  Our  plan  was  to  go  out 
there,  ostensibly  in  the  investigation  of  some  railroads,  and  to  have  a  few  men  to  watch 
those  places,  and  make  such  investigation  as  we  could,  simply  to  see  whether  there  was  any- 
thing m  these  rumors.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  state  what  our  plan  was.  I  did  so  one  evening  at  his  house,  briefly, 
and  his  reply  was  that  we  had  better  leave  that  alone  for  the  present ;  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  be  had  something  in  view,  some  other  means  of  getting-  at  it.  I  told  Yaryan  what  the 
Commissioner  had  said,  and  I  saw  him  afterward  in  New  York.  He  was  there  looking  after 
some  railroad  matters  ;  he  and  I  were  together  at  the  Fifth  Avenne  Hotel,  and  we  talked 
this  matter  over  there,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  of  it  he  told  me  just  what  had  happened 
up  to  that  time :  That  the  Secretary  had  been  making  an  investigation  through  the  Solici- 
tor, using  some  of  the  secret-service  people,  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  secret ;  none  knew 
anything  about  it  except  himself.  He  bad  been  called  in.  He  had  been  in  Saint  Louis, 
and  had  discovered  evidence  of  fraud  at  this  one  house  of  Federer  &  Co.  I  did  not  get  a 
very  clear  idea  from  him  of  just  what  had  been  done,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  finally  decided 
that  he,  Yaryan,  should  go  out  He  had  made  some  examination  of  wbolesalo  liquor-dealers' 
books  in  New  York  and  compared  them  with  the  returns  made  by  rectifiers  in  Saint  Louis, 
and  it  appears  be  had  found  enough  evidence  to  convince  the  Secretary  that  there  was 
probably  cause  for  believing  there  was  fraud ;  and  that  was  about  the  time  that  we  began  to 
talk  of  making  the  seizure.   That  was  about  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ot  McDonald  having  been  here  before  that  time  ?— A.  I  saw  him  on  the 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  confessed  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  of  them,  that  he  was  guilty  of  complicity  with  those 
frauds  T — A.  I  do  not    I  have  heard  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  Then,  in  determining  the  question  whether  there  was  any  delay  in  the  removal  of  Mc- 
Donald, you  do  not  give  your  testimony  with  regard  to  any  confession  which  he  may  have 
made? — A.  O,  no,  sir.  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  with  that  statement  I  was  making. 
Mr.  Colony  had  employed  a  few  young  men  to  watch  the  distilleries  around  Saint  Louis,  but 
not  being  acquainted  with  revenue  matters,  he  did  not  know  how  to  go  to  work ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  system.  He  had  these  young  men  watching  the  distilleries,  and  they  made 
daily  reports  to  him.  He  was  employed  by  the  Solicitor.  Those  reports  he  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, but  were  never  used,  and  were  of  no  consequence. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  Saint  Louis  did  not  Mr.  Colony  give  you  some  information  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  was  aiding  us  to  the  best  of  bis  ability. 
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Q.  Colony  bad  been  a  detective  at  one  time  7 — A.  Bat  recently  employed.  He  had  always 
been  a  newspaper  man,  I  understood. 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  a  detective  formerly  T — A.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Yaryan  gave  you  information,  did  he  not  f — A.  The  only  information  he  gave  us  was 
with  reference  to  this  one  lot  of  whisky  that  purported  to  have  been  dumped  in  Federer's 
bouse. 

_Q.  Was  not  that  the  key  by  which  you  unlocked  these  fraudulent  transactions  t  Did  not  it 
give  you  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  those  men  proceeded  f — A.  Not  my  first 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  those  facts  that  Yaryan  communicated  to  you  give  you  the  starting-point  t— 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  led  to  nothing  else.  It  was  an  independent  transaction. 

Q.  But  did  not  the  facts  indicate  to  you  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  was  being 
defrauded  T — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  knew  it  a  year  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  that  knowledge  to  any  of  the  officials  7 — A.  I  did  commu- 
nicate to  Commissioner  Douglass  that  I  had  been  informed  that  there  were  frauds  in  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  the  way  in  which  these  people  were  defrauding  the  Government  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  it  was  told  me. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  of  that  a  year  before  thist — A.  No,  sir;  not  quite  a  year — about 
August,  1874 ;  and  they  are  the  only  three  ways  that  have  ever  been  discovered. 

Q.  Did  Yaryan  aid  you  in  the  examination  of  the  books? — A.  We  had  an  immense  lot  of 
property  on  our  hands,  which  had  to  be  guarded,  and  we  bad  to  employ  about  forty 
men,  and  getting  the  distilleries  straightened  out  required  three  or  four  days  before  we  set- 
tled down  to  investigation,  and  by  that  time  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Washington. 

Q.  Did  not  Yaryan  help  you  in  the  examination  of  the  books  i — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  did  or  not.  I  was  out  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hawley  staid  in.  I  was  running 
around  looking  after  the  distilleries,  and  visiting  these  men  and  seeing  that  they  were  doing 
their  duty,  and  he  might  have  examined  some  of  the  books  there. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  main  part  of  your  duty  t  Did  not  you  take  charge  of  most  of  the 
outside  work  7—1.  I  did  most  of  the  outside  work. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Hawley  most  of  the  inside  work  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Hawloy  was  laid  up 
with  a  lame  leg. 

m  Q.  And  you  intrusted  him  with  the  inside  work,  taking  testimony  and  so  on,  while  you 
did  the  work  outside  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  witnesses  myself,  too. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Hawley 'a  duty  was  mainly  that  t— A.  Yes  sir ;  looking  after  the  correspond- 
ence, examining  witnesses,  &c. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  how  much  assistance  Yaryan  rendered  to  Mr.  Hawley  when 
you  were  not  there  7— A  I  do  not   I  was  in  and  out  all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Yaryan  was  there  only  three  or  four  days  f — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  there  a  week  f— A.  We  arrived  there  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  May,  and  I 
should  say  that  Mr  Yaryan  left  about  Thursday.  It  may  have  been  Friday,  or  possibly 
Saturday ;  I  should  say  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  on  that  subject  f— A.  I  know  it  was  within  a 
very  few  days. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  Yaryan  gave  Hawley  any  facts  that  he  did  not  give  to  you  7— 
A.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that,  I  suppose  f— A.  Mr.  Hawley  and  I  w*re  con- 
stantly conferring  with  each  other,  and  I  suppose  I  knew  everything  that  Mr.  Hawley 
knew. 

Q.  You  think  he  told  you  everything  that  Yaryan  told  him  T— A.  I  think  so.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Hawley  complain  frequently.  He  wrote  Yaryan  a  letter  when  we  left  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  instructions  in  the  bands  of  Yaryan  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  T— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  Yaryan  take  his  instructions  t— A.  He  was  under  the  orders  of  the 

Commissioner. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  his  orders  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Solicitor  7— A.  He  is  a  revenue  agent, 
and,  under  the  law,  be  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  he  not  have  his  instructions  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  T— 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Hawley  had  his  instructions  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury T— A.  I  know  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  Solicitor. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Hawley  and  Yaryan  met  Mr.  Wilson  in  New  York,  and  that  they 
there  received  instructions  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  f — A.  I  know  that  they  conferred 
with  each  other,  but  I  don't  think  they  received  any  written  instructions,  because  if  they  had 
Mr.  Hawley  would  have  shown  them  to  me.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  instructions  which  Yaryan  had  to  stay  any  longer  than  he  did 
slay,  do  you  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  no  instructions  to  investigate  these  matters,  but  simply  to  seise  and  hold. 
Mr.  Yaryan  would  not  be  bound  to  remain  there  with  you  after  you  had  made  the  seizures  7 
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— A.  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  tho  genera!  understanding  was — and  I  think  Mr.  Hawley  could 
clear  that  matter  better  than  I  could,  because  I  had  no  conversation  with  the  Solicitor  about 
it — that  we  were  to  make  the  seizures  and  commence  a  vigorous  investigation. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  instructions  to  that  effect  ? — A.  I  got  them  from  Mr.  Hawley. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  other  instructions  than  those  contained 
in  this  letter  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Hawley  was  the  leading  man,  was  he  ? — A.  I  regarded  him  as  the  leading 
man. 

Q.  Everything  done  by  you  was  done  with  his  knowledge  and  consent  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  do  anything  without  telling  him  f — A.  No. 

(j.  Then  it  was  done  with  his  knowledge  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  with  his  consent. 

Q.  Everything  you  did,  except  seizing  that  whisky,  was  done  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent  f — A.  Wei),  he  is  a  little  peculiar,  and  he  hesitated  about  seizing  these  vinegar 
factories,  and  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  done  with  his  authority  or  not. 

Q.  You  regarded  him  as  the  leading  man  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  the  same  authority,  but  he 
is  an  older  man  than  I  am. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  he  had  other  authority  T— A.  No,  T  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  moment  ago  that  be  told  you  that  he  had  authority  to  go  on  and  insti- 
tute a  vigorous  investigation  ? — A.  Not  authority.  I  Bay  the  understanding  was  so  with  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  authority  f — A.  It  was  general  talk.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  authority  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  these  gentlemen,  the  Solicitor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  talked  with 
him  about  it  ?— A.  He  had  an  interview  with  those  gentlemen  before  we  left. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Hawley  superseded  McDonald  ?— A.  The  statute  provides  that 
a  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  may  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  duty 
at  any  point  in  the  United  States.  I  think  I  understood  that  he  bad,  and  I  think  I  saw  a 
formal  written  assignment  of  Hawley  to  duty  at  Saint  Louis,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Was  that  not  an  assignment  for  the  specific  duty  of  ferreting  out  these  frauds  f — A.  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  McDonald  acted  as  supervisor  while  you  were  there  ?— A.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  he  was  around  the  streets  ;  he  had  hi*  office  there. 
Q.  He  bad  his  sign  up  as  supervisor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  invite  you  into  his  office  to  conduct  your  investigation  T— A.  Yes  ;  he  tendered 
me  the  use  of  his  office. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Hawley  was  permanently  assigned  to  that  position  as  super- 
visor 7 — A.  I  had  no  such  idea. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  consult  about  taking  the  place  of  McDonald  ?— A.  That  is  a 
confidential  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  party  in  Saint  Louis  was  consulted  with  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  consulted 
him  myself.   Mr.  Hawley  and  I  went  down  to  this  gentleman's  office. 

Q.  And  you  desired  him  to  accept  the  position  at  once  f— A.  No ;  we  conferred  with  this 
gentleman  in  regard  to  his  naming  some  one. 

Q.  Did  he  name  some  one? — A.  He  did.  He  considered  the  matter  for  about  twenty -four 
hours,  and  then  brought  down  to  us  two  names,  (we  knew  nobody  there,}  aud  these  names 
were  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  the  appointment  made  T— A.  I  think  a  few  days  ;  I  cannot 
recollect  exactly.  Supervisor  Meyer  received  his  commission,  and  some  time  before  we  left 
there  was  in  hearty  co-operation  with  us  in  connection  with  the  investigation,  aiding  us  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.   The  records  will  show  at  what  date  he  entered  on  the  office. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  first  went  to  Saint  Louis  was  it  that  McDonald  was  superseded  ?— 
A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  may  have  been  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  a  little  longer 
than  that. 

Q.  It  may  have  been  three  or  four  weeks?— A.  It  was  hardly  that  long,  because  Super- 
visor Meyer  had  been  actively  assisting  us  some  time  before  we  left,  and  we  left  at  the  end 
of  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  The  actual  date  of  his  appointment  was  the  22d  of  May. 

The  Witness.  That  was  twelve  days  after  the  seizure.  We  seized  on  the  10th  of 
May. 

Q.  How  long  a  delay  was  there  in  tho  removal  of  Maguire? — A.  Maguire  was  not  out  of 
office  until  after  we  left  Saint  Louis.  Leuchtner  was  first  designated  by  this  gentleman  in 
Saint  Lonia,  and  accepted  the  position,  but  said  that  he  could  not  be  back  for  a  week. 
When  he  did  return  be  looked  over  the  ground  for  two  or  three  days,  and  finally  decided 
that  the  responsibility  was  very  great  and  the  pay  small,  and  that  he  could  not  accept. 
Then  we  had  to  do  that  work  all  over  again.  We  got  this  gentleman  to  look  around  and 
submit  another  name,  and  that  worked  a  considerable  delay. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  seize  this  additional  whisky  above  the  twelve  hundred  barrels  f 
Who  gave  you  the  information  ? — A.  We  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that  one  lot  of 
whisky  was  stored  in  somebody's  warehouse ;  perhaps  the  warehouse  of  Fath,  Ewald  &  Co* 
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was  one  of  them.  I  immediately  went  down  there  with  a  couple  of  men,  looked  it  over, 
and  found  a  lot  of  whisky  stored  there,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels.  There  was 
a  gentleman  who  furnished  us  considerable  information ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
would  care  to  have  his  name  mentioned.  He  belonged  to  another  house.  In  one  of  these 
houses  I  inquired  of  a  man,  who  said  that  he  believed  there  was  some  crooked  whisky  in 
another  warehouse,  and  in  that  way  we  got  hold  of  information. 

Q.  Wben  did  this  letter  come  to  you  or  Hawley  7 — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  it  is 
among;  the  files  which  were  turned  over  to  Supervisor  Meyer. 

Q.  With  whom  did  this  gentleman  communicate  ? — A.  He  communicated  with  us  both, 

Q.  He  did  not  communicate  with  you  alone  f — A.  No ;  we  had  a  private  room  there,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  he  was  in  that  room  one  night  with  both  Hawley  and  myself  pres- 
ent. I  think  that  that  was  the  evening  he  gave  us  the  information.  It  was  two  or  three 
evenings  after  we  arrived  there. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  books  of  these  distilleries  7 — A.  As  much  as  we  had  time  to. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  extended  attention  to  them  T— A.  Yes ;  I  spent  a  good  many  long 
hours  and  nights  at  it. 

Q.  How  many  nights  do  you  suppose  that  you  spent  examining  these  books  T — A.  I  can- 
not tell ;  whenever  I  was  at  the  office  coming  in  from  down  town  I  put  in  my  time  in  help- 
ing to  examine  these  books.  We  all  had  them  right  straight  out  there  in  the  room  checking 
off  reports,  &c. 

Q.  Did  not  Hawley  undertake  that  job  and  do  that  work  T— A.  No ;  the  most  of  it  was 
done  by  two  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  But  under  his  supervision  and  direction  7 — A.  No  more  than  under  myself.  On  the 
contrary,  I  myself  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  taking  down  the  marks  and  brands  and  num- 
bers of  the  barrels  which  we  had  seized.  I  found  that  I  could  not  go  through  the  whole  of 
it  myself,  and  I  put  two  other  gentlomen  to  work  at  it.  I  had  these  schedules  myself  and 
checked  them  off  with  these  reports,  and  there  is  where  we  got  most  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  indictments  were  found. 

Q.  The  main  facts  that  you  learned  were  from  the  packages  and  books  and  papers  of  the 
distilleries  that  you  seized  7 — A.  Yes ;  and  from  the  records  in  the  clerk's  office — that  is,  in 
tracing  this  whisky.  But  of  course  the  facts  as  to  the  payment  of  money  to  officers,  &c, 
came  in  the  way  of  verbal  testimony.  There  was  nothing  in  the  books  to  show  that  except 
this  memorandum-book,  which  showed  the  payment  of  money  to  Fitzhugh.  I  did  examine 
the  stubs  of  the  check-books  of  one  or  two  distilleries,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  find  out  some 
payment  of  money,  and  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  a  distiller  there,  and  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  his  crookedness,  Peter  Curran,  brought  down  his  check-books  and  attempted 
to  show  that  certain  checks  indicated  the  payment  of  money  to  certain  parties,  but  the  evi- 
dence was  not  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  name  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called  7 — A.  The  most  valuable 
assistance  that  we  got  in  Saint  Louis  was  from  Mr.  George  T.  Stagg,  of  the  firm  of  Gregory 
&  8tagg,  commission-merchants  in  Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Stagg  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  the 
exposure  of  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  ring  than  any  other  man  that  lives. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Stagg,  and  how  did  you  come  into  communication  with 
him  7— A.  I  think  Mr.  Yaryan  did.   Mr.  Hawley  may  have  introduced  him  to  me. 

Q.  But  it  was  through  Yaryan  that  you  got  acquainted  with  Stagg  T— A.  Yes  ;  Yaryan 
had  been  put  in  communication  with  Stagg  by  the  Secretary. 

Q.  It  was  through  Yaryan  that  you  and  Hawley  became  acquainted  with  Stagg f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  Stagg  who  subsequently  gave  you  almost  all  the  valuable  information  yon 
had  f — A.  No ;  he  did  not  give  us  valuable  information.  He  indicated  the  names  of  men 
to  be  summoned  as  witnesses,  and  he  rendered  us  valuable  assistance. 

Q.  Is  not  that  valuable  information  t — A.  No,  sir ;  the  information  came  from  the  wit- 
nesses, and  not  Mr.  Stagg. 

Q.  When  a  man  gives  you  the  names  of  witnesses  whom  you  can  summon  to  prove  facts, 
is  not  that  valuable  information  f — A.  It  may  be  called  valuable  information. 

Q.  He  gave  yon  the  names  of  these  witnesses,  and  you  had  them  called  and  examined  ? — 
A.  Let  me  tell  you  what  Stagg  said :  Mr.  Stagg  informed  me  in  regard  to  a  lot  of  whisky 
which  Mr.  Yaryan  had  reported  as  having  been  dumped  in  the  warehouses  of  Federer  &.  Co., 
and  which  was  subsequently  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  He  furnished  Mr.  Yaryan  with  in- 
formation regarding  that  lot  of  whisky,  but  that  was  the  only  lot  which  Mr.  Yaryan  pro- 
fessed to  know  anything  about. 

By  Mr.  PLAISTED : 

Q.  Was  Stagg  acquainted  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?— A.  I  so  understood ;  he 
was  formerly  from  Kentucky. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Give  any  detail  of  the  information  you  have  in  reference  to  that  lightning  dispatch, 
where  you  got  that  informaiion,  and  all  about  it. — A.  That  was  a  sort  of  confidential  mat- 
ter, but  still,  if  you  a*k  for  it,  I  will  give  it.  When  we  arrived  at  Indianapolis,  on  our  way  to 
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Saint  Louis,  we  met  Fishback.  This  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  we  were  going  to  strike 
the  next  morning.  Fishback  told  me  that  the  ring  at  Saint  Louis  had  received  the  dispatch 
that  lightning  would  strike  on  Monday. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  the  ring  received  it  from  ?— A.  He  did  not.  We  were,  of  course, 
very  much  worried  for  fear  our  movements  were  known.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  kept 
everything  perfectly  secret,  and  we  wanted  to  (ret  to  Saint  Louis  without  being  known. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Colony  told  me  that  he  bad  discovered  that  such  a  dispatch  had  come 
over  the  wires.  He  had  the  secret  sources  of  information. 

Q.  Did  he  say  from  where  it  had  come  t — A.  Not  at  first,  but  I  subsequently  learned  that 
the  dispatch  had  been  sent  from  Mr.  Stagg  to  his  partner  at  Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Gregory.  In 
other  words,  we  believed  that  the  ring  had  not  been  informed,  for  the  reason  that  Gregory 
and  Stagg  were  not  ring  men.   Stagg  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  break  up  the  ring. 

Q.  Where  did  Stagg  send  that  dispatch  from  T — A.  Stagg  told  me  afterward  that  he  sent 
it  either  from  Washington  or  New  York,  I  forget  which.  He  went  on  to  New  York,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  learned  in  Saint  Louis  in  some  way  that  anoth- 
er dispatch,  of  the  same  character,  had  come  over  the  wires  to  the  same  effect— that  light- 
ning would  strike  on  Monday.    That  dispatch  had  been  sent  to  Bohlman  &  O'Hara. 

Q.  What  more  did  Stagg  say  about  that  interview  in  New  York  between  him  and  these 
other  men  f — A.  He  afterward  told  me  that  he  told  Barnes  that  he  ought  not  to  have  sent 
such  a  dispatch.  I  think  he  told  me  that  Barnes  told  him  that  he  had  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Bohlman  and  O'Hara  in  that  form,  and  Mr.  §tagg  was  surprised  that  Barnes  should  have 
sent  such  a  dispatch. 

Q.  And  then  Stagg  sent  a  similar  dispatch  himself  T— A.  So  it  appears.  It  scorns  that 
they  both  sent  the  same  dispatch,  but  it  appears  that  Bohlman  and  O'Hara,  not  having  very 
much  confidence  in  the  dispatch,  did  not  tell  anything  about  it ;  so  that  it  did  not  hurt  us  a 
bit. 

Q.  If  they  had  received  such  a  dispatch,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  alarmed  them 
somewhat  T — A.  It  naturally  would. 

Q.  Would  not  they  have  been  very  likely  to  tell  somebody  T — A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  State  exactly  what  yon  told  Yaryan  when  you  met  him. — A.  That  was  on  my  return 
from  Saint  Louis,  early  in  December.  I  told  him  that  I  had  investigated  the  subject  of 
that  lightning  dispatch,  and  had  found  out  that  it  was  sent  by  Barnes  to  Bohlman  & 
O'Hara.  My  recollection  may  be  a  little  at  fault.  I  may  have  said  that  it  was  sent  by  Barnes 
to  some  of  the  whisky-men,  although  I  had  Bohlman  and  O'Hara  in  my  mind.  Yaryan 
replied  that  the  Secretary  did  not  want  anything  said  about  it. 

Q.  Was  that  bis  exact  language t — A.  Yes, sir;  I  remember  that  very  distinctly,  because 
it  struck  me  very  forcibly  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  struck  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  very  singular  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
not  to  want  that  known?- -A.  My  idea  was  this:  that  the  Secretary  had  been  openly 
charged  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  Saint  Louis  ring  was  charging,  that  he  was  interested  in 
the  house  of  Newcomb,  Buchanan  <fe  Co.,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  very  sensitive  mat- 
ter to  him,  and  he  would  not  like  that  anything  which  would  look  like  a  confirmation  of 
that  report  should  get  out. 

Q.  Would  the  fact  that  a  man  named  Barnes  had  sent  a  dispatch  look  like  a  confirma- 
tion of  that  report  T — A.  It  might  look  as  though  the  firm  of  Newcomb,  Buchanan  &  Co. 
had  been  fully  advised  that  the  seizures  were  to  be  made,  and  by  that  means  could  have 
made  large  purchases  of  whisky,  expecting  that  on  the  closing  np  of  the  distilleries  in  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  Saint  Louis,  there  would  be  an  immediate  advance  in  price.  That 
was  the  point. 

Q.  Then,  Newcomb,  Buchanan" &  Co.  were  not  charged  with  having/violated  the  revenue- 
law  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  ever  did,  but  the  newspapers  wore  full  of 
reports. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Barnes  was  a  member  of  that  firm  f — A.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that. 
He  was  connected  with  that  firm. 

Q.  In  what  way  T— A.  That  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

0.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  be  was  connected  with  it  ?— -A.  I  give  you  the  information 
as  I  got  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  he  was  connected  with  the  firm  or 
not  7 — A.  I  was  simply  told  so.  1  know  it  just  as  much  as  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge that  I  am  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department,  (except  that  you  have  my  affidavit 
to  that  effect.)  Barnes  was  known  all  over  the  West  as  a  sort  of  general  agent  of  the  house 
of  Newcomb,  Buchanan  &,  Co.   He  had  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  traveling  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  did  much  traveling  for  them  T— A.  I  do  not  know  the  man.  I 
never  laid  eyes  upon  him.   I  only  know  that  there  is  such  a  man  by  hearsay. 

Q.  You  told  Yaryan  that  you  had  investigated  that  dispatch  ;  had  you  investigated  it  ? — 
A.  I  had  made  inquiries  about  it,  and  had  learned  that  that  was  the  true  solution  of  the 
lightning-dispatch  story. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yourself  satisfied  with  that  solution  f— A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  on  the  subject,  except  that  I  said  I  had  investigated  the  matter. 
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Q.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place  between  you  and  Yaryan?  —  A.  In  the  Regis- 
ter's Dom  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
•  Q.  When  f— A.  Soon  after  my  return  from  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  How  soon  after  f — A.  I  should  say  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

Q.  In  what  month  f — A.  In  December,  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  T — A.  I  cannot  exactly  fix  the  date.  I  know  that  I  left  Saint 
Louis  in  the  morning  after  the  verdict  was  rendered  in  the  Avery  case,  and  came  right 
through  to  Washington.   It  was  somewhere  about  the  6th  of  December. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  about  a  year  before  the  seizures  were  made,  and  after  a 
conversation  with  Yaryan,  you  went  to  Commissioner  Douglass  f — A.  I  have  not  so  stated. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  so  in  your  testimony  f— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Commissioner  Douglass  and  tell  him  about  the  plan  which  you 
and  Yaryan  had  been  talking  about? — a..  That  was  about  the  month  of  February,  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  well  known  that  frauds  were  being  perpetrated  in  Saint 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  in  the  whisky  business  for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  those 
seizures  f — A.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  well  known.  I  said  that  it  had  been  rumored.  At 
least,  that  was  the  effect  of  what  I  said. 

Q.  You  did  not  use  tho  words  that  "  it  was  well  known  T" — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I 
intended  to  say  that  it  had  been  rumored. 

Q.  Had  you  known  that  Yaryan  and  somebody  else  had  made  a  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  which  was  suppressed,  and  which  showed  conclusively  that 
frauds  had  been  committed  there  f—  A.  I  had  heard  that  a  report  had  been  made  by  Revenue 
Agents  Brasher,  Yaryan,  and  Oavitt. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  seizure  had  this  report  been  made  T— A.  I  should  think  about  two 
years  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  did  not  act  on  that  report  t 
— A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  report  ? — A.  Not  the  original. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  copy  of  it  T — A.  I  think  I  saw  it  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  It  showed  some  pretty  gross  irregularities,  did  it  not? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it 
only  showed  loose,  careless  administration  of  the  law  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  revenue-agent,  did  it  show  enough  to  justify  an  investiga- 
tion ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  exactly  a  revenue-agent 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  you  are  acquainted  with  internal-revenue  matters. 
A.  My  judgment  was,  that  an  investigation  would  have  been  very  proper. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  McDonald  give  you  any  assistance  or  information  when  you  were  in  Saint  Louis 
the  first  time  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  offers  to  give  you  any  information  ? — A.  Johnny  McDonald  is  one 
of  those  jolly,  good  sort  of  fellows  who  are  very  active  in  their  offers  if  they  can  be  of  any 
possible  assistance. 

Q.  Did  he,  to  your  knowledge,  give  any  information  to  others  ? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  he  did. 

Q.  When  was  Yaryan  made  chief  of  the  revenue-agents  ? — A.  While  I  was  in  Saint 
Louis,  in  May,  1875, 1  think;  immediately  on  his  return  from  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Who  was  his  predecessor  ? — A.  He  bad  none ;  there  was  no  such  position  known  pre- 
viously. 

Adjourned. 


Washington,  Augutt  2, 1876. 

Bluford  Wilson  recalled  and  lurther  examined. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee : 

Question.  You  spoke  abont  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henderson  as  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Government  in  Saint  Louis  in  the  whisky  trial.  You  also  spoke  of  con  venations 
■which  you  had  bad  with  the  President  in  reference  to  Mr.  Henderson.  Did  you  re- 
ceive any  letter  from  Mr.  Henderson  prior  to  his  dismissal,  explanatory  of  his  position 
in  those  cases  f— Answer.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henderson  under  date  of  No- 
vember 5, 1875. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  letter  to  the  President  at  any  time  f— A.  I  had  that  letter  with 
me  in  my  interview  with  the  President  on  the  8th  of  December.  I  showed  it  to  him. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  took  the  letter  to  the  President— at  least,  I  gave  it 
to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Please  read  the  letter.— A.  [Reading 
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"  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  November  5, 1675. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  I  ought  to  have  written  you  oftener  than  I  hare  in  reference  to  the 
progress  of  things  here.  My  excuse  is  that  my  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
work  of  developing  the  inner  workings  of  two  '  rings,'  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  rings. 
This  duty  and  that  of  watching  oases  in  court  and  preparing  to  meet  the  multiplicity 
of  demurrers,  motions,  &c,  leave  me  no  time  to  correspond  with  anybody.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  I  have  deemed  it  most  prudent  that  Mr.  Dyer,  who  is  the  responsible 
head  of  the  office,  and  who  is  devoted  to  the  work  before  him,  should  attend  to  the 
whole  correspondence,  by  which  uniformity  of  information  without  repetition  would 
be  secured.  I  write  now  simply  to  post  you  on  one  or  two  points,  that  you  may  the 
better  understand  the  present  status  and  better  anticipate  the  future. 

"  First,  in  reference  to  the  marshal  of  this  district.  In  August  last,  you  remember, 
I  made  no  positive  recommendation  in  the  conversation  on  tne  subject  with  General 
Pierrepont,  General  Bristow,  and  yourself.  In  September,  however,  a  letter  came  from 
General  Pierrepont  to  Colonel  D.,  asking  him  to  consult  me,  and  that  we  join  in  a 
recommendation  of  some  fit  person.  We  consulted,  and  agreed  on  Benjamin  B.  Bon- 
ner, of  this  city.  I  naturally  supposed  that  the  appointment  would  at  once  be  made  ; 
but  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  President's  absence,  it  was  delayed  till  telegrams  came 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Bonner,  and  finally  until  other  candidates  found  out 
by  some  means  that  Colonel  Dyer  and  myself  had  recommended  Bonner. 

"  Thereupon,  divers  persons  from  this  city,  who  seem  to  know  more  about  the  duty 
of  the  Government  attorneys  than  they  do  themselves,  proceeded  to  Washington  and 
most  kindly  informed  the  President  that  I  was  a  most  bitter  and  relentless  enemy  of 
his,  both  personally  and  politically,  and  that  the  appointment  of  Bonner  was  a  scheme 
devised  to  aid  in  the  purposes  of  my  malevolence.  They  further  urged  him  to  think, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  developments  here  as  to  his  secretary,  General 
Baboock,  were  nothing  but  a  put-up  job  to  strike  the  President  himself  by  aspersions 
and  calumnies  upon  persons  occupying  confidential  relations  with  him.  These  things 
were  said,  not  because  they  had  one  particle  of  foundation  in  truth,  but  simply  to  effect 
the  defeat  of  Bonner  and  the  appointment  of  their  own  favorites.  These  things  so 
long  delayed  the  appointment  that  Newcomb  had  already  been  compelled  to  summon 
both  grand  and  petit  Jurors  for  the  term.  After  this  was  done,  it  was  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  politic  to  change  officers  until  after  the  court,  and  this 
conviction  was  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  the  antecedents  of 
some  of  those  who  might  be  appointed.  How  easy  for  the  incoming  man  to  practice 
treachery  and  place  the  responsibility  of  our  failure  on  the  shoulders  of  the  outgoing 
officer  who  summoned  the  juries ;  hence,  with  a  double  view,  one  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  service  here,  and  the  other  to  thwart  a  political  trick  whioh  its  pro- 
jectors expected  to  accomplish  through  falsehood  to  the  President  and  iujustice  to 
me,  I  telegraphed  to  General  Pierrepont  to  postpone  the  change  of  marshals,  but  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  after  that  dispatch  signed  by  Eaton  and  myself,  I  became  satisfied 
that  the  present  marshal  should  not  be  retained  on  my  responsibility,  and  Eaton  seemed 
to  feel  equally  the  necessity  of  divesting  himself  of  all  responsibility  in  that  behalf. 
He  requested  that  I  go  to  Washington.  The  court  was  in  sessson.  I  could  not  leave, 
and  be  concluded  to  see  about  two  things,  to  wit,  first,  what  could  be  done  in  regard 
to  the  marshal,  and  to  remove  from  Mr.  Pierrepont's  mind  all  apprehension  in  regard 
to  the  personal  malevolence  of  the  assistant  prosecutors  here  toward  the  President  and 
the  secret  purpose  on  our  part  of  injuring  the  party,  as  he,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  seemed  to 
have  been  informed.  Under  the  circumstances  I  concurred  in  his  going,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  objects  of  his  mission  after  he  left ;  the  night 
after  new  facte  were  disclosed  to  me,  which  made  it  certain  not  only  that  Newcomb 
should  not  be  retained,  but  also  that  no  explanations  in  regard  to  Mr.  Babcook  could 
be  made  without  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  future ;  hence,  I  sent  the  dispatch 
which  you  have,  and  whioh  you  can  easily  understand  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  now 
said.  To  conclude  on  this  subject,  the  Department  has  my  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Bonner  for  that  place,  and  I  do  not  and  shall  not  change  it,  and  still  believe  he 
should  be  appointed.  Circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  inti- 
mate that  Mr.  Newcomb  should  remain. 

"  Second.  In  regard  to  the  prosecutions  here  you  may  have  absolutely  no  apprehen- 
sions. No  one  will  be  indicted  except  those  whose  guilt  cau  and  will  be  established 
before  a  petit  Jury.  We  are  prudent ;  ay,  more,  we  are  cautions.  But  we  have  un- 
wound tne  skein  of  the  most  gigantic  fraud  perpetrated  of  late  years,  and  intend  to 
bring  every  one  connected  with  it  (high  or  low)  to  condign  punishment.  8o  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  no  malice  against  any  man  indicted,  and  my  whole  action  shall 
be  based  on  a  simple  discharge  of  duty.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  that  Gen- 
eral Pierrepont.  who,  perhaps,  has  become  unnecessarily  frightened  by  the  stories  of 
interested  parties,  should  guard  against  any  premature  gush  of  sympathy  predicated 
upon  the  hypocritical  plea  of  malice  on  my  part  against  any  one  prosecuted  or  to  be 

rrosecuted,  either  civilly  or  criniiually ;  and  what  f  say  in  reference  to  myself,  I  think 
can  truthfully  say  in  reference  to  all  connected  with  the  attorney's  office  here. 

H.  Mis.  18fi  26 
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"  Third.  As  to  the  progress  of  oar  work,  yon  are  doubtless  informed  from  day  today 
by  Colonel  Dyer,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  recent  developments  here  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  service  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  been  as  corrupt  as  that  in  Missouri 
since  1871. 

"  It  is  difficult  for  ns  to  unearth  it  at  this  point  ae  it  shonld  be  done,  bat  we  will  be 
able  soon  to  give  yoa  sign-posts,  by  which  your  officials  in  Illinois  may  unerringly 
travel  to  the  exposnre  and  conviction  of  the  guilty. 

"  Now,  excuse  me  for  this  bore,  and  believe  me  yours,  truly, 


"  Hon.  Bluford  Wilson." 

Q.  When  you  were  about  closing  your  testimony  last  Friday,  I  called  your  attention 
to  certain  reports  which  had  become  somewhat  wide-spread,  in  reference  to  some  papers 
which  it  was  alleged  belonged  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  which  it  was  said  yoa 
had  abstracted  or  were  about  to  take  away.  You  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  an- 
swer that  question  at  that  time.  You  may  now  make  any  explauation  yoa  desire  with 
reference  to  that  matter. — A.  As  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  I  was  charged  by  Secretary 
Bristow,  as  I  have  already  stated,  some  time  in  the  spring  of  1875,  with  the  duty  of 
making  a  strictly  confidential,  secret,  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  alleged 
whisky  frauds  in  Saint  Lonis  and  other  western  cities.  Previously — indeed,  it  was  my 
first  official  duty  after  entering  upon  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury— I  had 
been  charged  with  an  investigation  into  what  is  commonly  and  notoriously  known 
aa  the  safe-burglary  affair.  In  the  progress  of  those  investigations  I  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  keep  the  details  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  my  own  hands ;  and  in  point  of 
fact,  so  far  as  the  safe-burglary  matter  was  concerned,  I  did  conduct  the  whole  investi- 
gation myself,  from  its  inception  down  to  the  time  when  I  laid  before  the  grand  jury 
the  evidence  upon  which  Harrington  and  others  were  indicted,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred such  evidence  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  So,  in  connection  with  the  whisky 
prosecutions,  the  entire  details  of  that  investigation  were  kept  in  my  own  hands.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Winslow,  of  the  secret-service  division,  acted  as  my  amanuensis,  and  wrote  at 
my  dictation  from  time  to  time.  The  accumulations  of  documents  and  papers  with 
reference  to  that  investigation,  as  well  as  the  safe-burglary  matter,  were  placed  in  the 
desk  which  I  occupied  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  along  with  my  private  letter-books,  let- 
ters, and  papers,  together  with  some  confidential  official  documents.  They  were  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  eyes  of  every  other  officer  or  subordinate  in  the  Solicitor's  Of- 
fice. After  Mr.  Winslow  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Revenue  Bureau,  young  Mr. 
Dixon  took  his  place ;  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Dixon,  therefore,  by  reason  of  having  acted  as 
my  amanuenses  and  confidential  assistants,  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  letters,  pa- 
pers, books,  and  documents  in  my  possession.  On  the  30th  of  J une,  the  day  I  vacated  the 
office  of  Solicitor,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Dixon  to  pack  my  papers,  and 
instructed  them  to  assort  them  carefully,  leaving  the  public  and  official,  and  packing 
only  the  private.  Mr.  Winslow  says  this  was  done.  I  did  not  see  a  paper  that  went 
into  the  boxes,  not  one;  I  relied  entirely  npon  the  familiarity  of  the  gentlemen  with 
the  papers,  and  upon  their  proved  fidelity  to  my  instructions.  After  the  packing  was 
completed,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Dixon  nailed  up  and  marked  the  packages  "Bluford 
Wilson,  Springfield,  Illinois ;  handle  with  care."  On  leaving  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  1  did  at  12  o'clock  that  day,  I  told  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Assistant  Solicitor,  that  the 
janitor,  Carroll,  had  in  his  custody  my  household  effects,  to  be  shipped  to  my  order  as 
soon  ae  I  had  a  home  in  Springfield,  and  that  the  box  or  boxes  of  books,  letters,  dec,  if  not 
in  the  way — and  1  presumed  they  were  not— I  would  leave  in  the  office,  where  they  were 
to  be  shipped  when  the  other  private  property  was.  I  was  to  notify  Robinson  when, 
(Carroll  not  being  able  to  read,)  and  he  was  to  notify  the  janitor,  to  all  of  which  Reb- 
inson  agreed,  fully' and  cheerfully.  I  think  Mr.  Elmer  Washburn  was  present ;  also 
Ebuee,  Winslow,  Dixon,  Carroll,  some  or  all  of  them.  I  left  the  city  to  go  West,  bot 
before  I  succeeded  in  establishing  myself  fully  at  Springfield,  the  city  of  my  choice,  I 
received  the  telegram  of  the  committee  calling  me  back  to  Washington.  On  Friday, 
the  21st  of  July,  I  arrived  in  this  city,  and  called  at  the  Treasury  Department,  where 
I  saw  Messrs.  Morrill  and  Pratt.  I  said  to  them  that  I  should  want  to  read  the  official 
records  which  I  had  caused  to  be  made  and  preserved  touching  my  investigations  into 
the  whisky  frauds,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  my  recollection  before  I  testified.  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Pratt  to  call  on  Mr.  Robinson.  After  seeing  Mr.  Mor- 
rill I  called  on  Mr.  Robinson  and  said  to  him  that  I  had  the  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  examine  the  records  which  I  had  made  in  connection  with  the 
whisky  frauds,  and  such  other  papers  as  might  be  necessary  to  refresh  my  recol- 
lection ;  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  readily  assented.  I  then  said  to  him  that  as 
the  record  itself  was  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
broken  up  and  divided  out  to  be  copied.  I  could  not  see  it,  I  presumed,  on  that  day. 


over  my  boxes  containing  my  private  memoranda,  records,  and  property  to  the  Kigg» 
House.   To  this  Robinson  said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  that  he  would  send  the  papers  over.  wDl- 
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iam  B.  Moore  was  present.  Whether  he  heard  what  passed  between  Robinson  and  my- 
self I  cannot  tell.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Robinson  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  the  Bar- 
nard letter,  containing  the  President's  indorsement,  was.  He  said  it  was  missing.  I 
answered,  "  No,"  but  to  ask  Winslow.  If  Winslow  did  not  know  where  it  was,  I  did 
not,  as  he  packed  the  boxes,  and  if  it  was  in  my  possession  it  was  there  through  a  mis- 
take, bnt  that  I  wonld  examine  the  boxes  carefully  as  soon  as  they  were  sent  over  to 
me,  and  return  it  if  found.  The  same  morning  I  saw  Winslow,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  the  letter  was.  He  said  he  did  not ;  that  be  was  willing  to  swear  that  it 
was  not  in  the  boxes,  and  that  he  thought  it  went  to  the  Secretary's  Office.  Dixon  was 
also  Questioned  in  regard  to  it,  and  said  that  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  go  in. 
Both  Winslow  and  Dixon,  therefore,  the  men  who  ought  to  know,  assured  me  that  the 
letter  was  not  in  the  boxes,  that  they  were  entirely  confident  of  that.  Mr.  Robinson 
did  not  send  the  boxes  and  papers  to  my  hotel,  as  he  had  promised.  I  waited  until  2 
o'clock,  at  which  time  Mr.  Webster  Elmes,  the  chief  clerk,  came  over.  I  asked  Elmes 
where  my  boxes  were,  and  why  they  were  not  sent  over.  Said  he,  "  That  is  what  I  called 
to  see  you  about.  Robinson  feels  a  little  embarrassed  just  now  in  view  of  the  present 
excited  and  inflamed  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Treasury  Department,  growing  out  of 
Yaryan's  testimony,  and  says  that,  as  the  boxes  could  only  go  ont  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  his  order,  he  wonld,  or  might  be,  misunderstood,  and,  therefore,  embar- 
rassed, and  he  said  that  if  the  matter  were  permitted  to  run  along  for  four  or  five  days 
it  would  probably  be  all  right,  and  it  would  save  them  all  some  annoyance. "  I  said  to 
Elmes  that  I  did  not  want  to  give  Robinson,  of  all  men,  any  embarrassment,  but  that 
I  thought  he  would  be  very  much  more  embarrassed,  under  the  circumstances,  by  re- 
fusing to  give  me  my  property  than  by  giving  it.  Mr.  Elmes  also  remarked  that  there 
was  an  old  coat,  a  pair  of  rubber  shoes,  and  one  or  two  other  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel in  the  Solicitor's  Office  which  might  also  be  sent  to  me;  whereupon  I  said  to  him 
that  Robinson  might,  withjust  as  much  propriety,  retain  my  old  shoes  and  coat  as  my 
boxes.  I  also  requested  Elmes  to  say  to  Robinson  that  I  tbonght  he  had  no  right, 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  the  boxes  were  left  in  his  possession,  to  raise  any 
question  as  to  their  contents,  especially  so  after  the  statements  of  Winslow  and  Dixon, 
and  that  I  hoped  he  would  comply  with  his  promise  made  in  the  morning  to  send  the 
boxes  over.  Later  on  I  wrote  a  note  to  Robinson  in  whioh  I  said  to  him  that  I  desired  to 
repeat  what  I  had  already  said  to  Elmes — that  he  had  no  more  right  to  retain  the  boxes 
containing  my  private  papers  and  records  than  he  had  to  retain  my  old  shoes  or  coat ;  that 
my  instructions  to  Winslow  were  explicit  with  reference  to  packing  them,  and  that  if  my 
instructions  had  been  followed,  and  I  was  compelled  to  believe  they  had  been,  the  boxes 
contained  nothing  but  what  was  clearly  and  fairly  my  own.  I  said  to  him :  "  If  you  doubt 
my  word,  send  for  Winslow  and  Dixon,  the  young  men  who  packed  the  boxes;  go  through 
them  all,  and  when  you  are  through  send  me  what  is  left."  That  was  the  situation  on 
Friday  night.  That  night  I  was  taken  quite  ill,  and  remained  under  the  treatment  of 
Dr.  Verdi  until  Monday  morning.  On  Monday  I  went  over  to  the  Solicitor's  Office. 
They  had  gathered  together  the  record  of  the  whisky  raid  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  and  I  spent  the  day  in  reading  it  over.  At  the  close  of  the  day  I  said  to  Rob- 
inson, "  Send  for  Carroll  and  let  us  open  these  boxes  and  see  what  i*  in  them."  He 
sent  for  Carroll,  but. did  not  find  him.  I  said,  "Send  for  Dixon."  He  did  send  for 
Dixon  and  did  not  find  him.  I  said,  then,  "  Let  us  go  and  get  the  boxes  ourselves  and 
open  them."  To  this  he  said  that  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  let  it  go  till  morning.  I 
said  to  him :  "  No ;  now  while  I  am  here  with  you,  Robinson,  let  us  make  this  exami- 
nation ourselves."  I  felt  as  though  at  the  moment  an  indignity  was  sought  to  be  nut  upon 
me  in  refusing  to  deliver  me  my  private  property,  and  also  iu  the  suggestion  which  bad 
been  made,  that  they  should  be  examined  at  all  before  they  were  delivered  into  my 
possession .  I  said  to  Robinson  that  if  he  did  not  make  the  examination  then,  I  wanted  it 
distinctly  understood  that  no  man  with  my  consent  should  go  through  those  papers 
until  they  were  delivered  to  me,  and  with  that  understanding  we  parted.  On  Tuesday 
morning  I  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  after  stating  the  case 
substantially  as  I  have  stated  it  to  the  committee,  I  asked  the  President  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  an  order  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  boxes.  To  this 
he  replied  chat  he  thought  the  boxes  ought  to  be  examined  before  they  went  out  of  the 
Treasnry  Department.  He  said  that  Mr.  Morrill  would  designate  some  one  man,  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  perhaps  another,  and  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  my 
being  present  at  the  examination.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  could  not  give  my  assent. 
I  told  the  President  that  I  thought  it  was  putting  me  in  the  attitude  of  being  a  sus- 
pected party ;  that  after  careful  inquiry  I  was  assured  by  both  the  young  meu  who  had 
to  do  with  packing  the  boxes  that  they  contained  nothing  of  a  public  character  of 
which  copies  were  not  left  on  file,  and  as  to  the  Barnard  letter.  I  said  to  him  that  their 
assurance  was  definite  that  it  was  not  in  the  boxes,  but  that  if  it  was  there  be  might 
rely  upon  my  promptly  returning  it  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  proper  examination 
to  ascertain  if  it  was  contained  in  the  boxes.  Quite  a  long  conversation  ensued  between 
the  President  and  myself,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  satisfy  him  that  my  record,  both 
professional  and  official,  was  of  a  character  that  entitled  me  to  the  courtesy  of  being 
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treated  as  an  honorable  man.  I  appealed  to  the  President  in  the  strongest  terms  1 
could  employ  to  deliver  the  boxes  to  me,  after  such  an  examination  as  he  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (without  just  warrant  under  the  circumstances  in  my  judg- 
ment) seemed  to  think  necessary  to  subject  them  to.  He  told  me  that  be  would  sm 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  after!  had  asked  him  again  specifically  for  an  order 
on  the  Secretary,  and  had  been  refused,  onr  interview  closed.  On  my  return  to  mj 
room  I  wrote  the  President  a  note  in  which  I  said  to  him,  "  Your  son,  U.  S.  Grantor., 
your  private  secretary,  and  my  brother,  General  James  H.  Wilson,  have  my  permission 
to  examine  my  boxes  now  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  unless,  on 
reflection,  yon  can  see  your  way  to  order  them  to  be  delivered  to  me  for  the  examina- 
tion which  it  seems  to  be  thought  proper  to  subject  them  to  before  I  can  have  them." 
I  added  a  postcript,  viz :  "  I  must  recall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  boxes  were 
paoked  by  the  young  men  who  acted  as  my  private  secretaries :  that  I  did  not  see  a 
paper  that  went  into  them — not  one ;  and  also  the  fact  that  I  had  requested  the  Treas- 
ury officials  on  Friday  to  make  the  examinatiou  with  the  aid  of  the  young  men  who 
had  packed  them." 
To  that  note  I  received  this  answer : 

"  Executive  Mansion  Washington. 
"  Dear  Sir:  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  sees  no  objection  to  General 
Wilson  being  present  at  the  examination  of  the  papers  referred  to  in  your  note  jost 
received,  but  the  party  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  should  be  the  new 
Solicitor,  or  some  one  designated  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 
"  Respectfully, 

"CC.  SNTFFIN, 

"Stcntaj. 

"  Major  Bluford  Wilson, 

"  Care  of  Acting  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  present." 

This  note  I  received  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I  immediately  went  up  to  see  the 
Secretary.  After  waiting  some  time,  being  quite  ill,  I  obtained  an  audience.  I  showed 
him  the  note  of  the  President  to  me,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  it.  He  said  he  had. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  my  letter  to  the  President  in  which  I  had  offered  to  submit 
the  papers  to  the  examination  of  his  private  secretary  and  General  Wilson.  He  said 
be  had.  Then  I  said :  "Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  the  whole  oaee.  I  wish  to  say  to  yen 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States."  He  asked 
me  why,  and  I  said,  "For  the  reason  that  the  boxes  packed  in  accordance  with  my 
instructions,  according  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  contained  nothing  but 
my  private  books  and  papers.  Of  this  I  have  the  assurance  of  both  the  young 
men  engaged  in  packing,  and  I  am  not  willing  by  consenting  to  an  examination  of 
my  boxes,  under  the  ciroumstances,  to  recognize  that  there  is  anything  either  in 
my  past  career  as  a  public  officer,  in  my  attitude  toward  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  in  the  ciroumstances  under  which  the  boxes  were 
packed  that  would  justify  me  in  submitting  to  what  I  think  would  be  an  indig- 
nity." The  Secretary  said  to  me  that  he  was  informed  that  I  myself  admitted 
that  the  boxes  contained  public  papers.  I  asked  him  what  authority  he  had  for  that 
statement.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Assistant  Solicitor."  I  told  him  to  send  fa- 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  did  so,  and  Mr.  Robinson  came.  I  asked  Mr.  Robinson  when  and 
where  I  said  to  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  these  boxes  contained  public 
papers.  He  replied,  '*  You  never  made  such  statement  to  me,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." I  turned  to  the  Secretary  and  said,  "  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Robinson's  answer  is 
precisely  the  answer  which  I  knew  as  an  honorable  man  be  would  be  obliged  to  give.1* 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Barnard  letter.  I  called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Winslow,  who  knew  the  letter,  said  it  was  not  in  the  box,  and  that  be  was 
willing  to  make  affidavit  to  that  effect ;  that  Mr.  Dixon  concurred ;  that  I  had  myself,  on 
Friday,  written  to  the  Treasury  officials  to  make  an  examination,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Winslow ;  that  on  Monday  evening  I  again  made  an  effort  to  have  tie  examin- 
ation made  and  bad  failed,  and  that  now,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  wished  to  say  to 
him  that  be  could  not  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  those  boxes  without  subjecting 
me  to  an  indignity  wbioh  I  believed  no  honorable  man  would  put  upon  another.  He 
was  angry  at  this,  and  after  some  brief  words  the  interview  ended.  I  then  seat  word 
to  the  Solicitor's  Office  that  I  did  not  want  the  taxes  searched  unless  I  was  present, 
either  in  person  or  through  a  friend.  That  night,  as  it  seemed  evident  to  me  that  I 
was  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  doiug  a  suspected  part  and  of  taking  publio  papers,  I 
telegraphed  to  a  mutual  friend  of  my  own  and  the  President  to  come  down.  He  came, 
and  on  the  next  day  called  upon  the  President,  and  the  result  was  an  order  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directing  him  to  submit  the  boxes  to  my  friend  and  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson for  examination.  When  the  examination  was  made  I  was  preseut.  They  contained 
what  I  always  supposed  they  did — my  origiual  office  drafts  of  my  operations  against  the 
whisky  ring,  the  safe  burglary,  aud  some  other  matters  of  a  highly  confidential  and  pri- 
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Tate  character,  which  I  thought  then  and  still  think  the  Administration  was  qnite  as 
much  concerned  in  keeping  secret  as  I  was,  and  that  was  really  the  reason  why  I  suggested 
that  the  boxes  be  examined  by  the  President's  private  secretary  and  General  Wilson. 
The  Barnard  letter  was  also  fonnd  by  myself,  as  the  gentlemen  who  were  making  the 
searoh  had  overlooked  it,  it  being  marked  "  Private  and  confidential "  on  the  outside, 
which  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  was  overlooked  by  the  young  man  who  did  the 
packing.  The  question  as  to  whether  I  should  have  the  originals  or  a  carefully-pre- 
pared copy  that  had  been  prepared  under  my  instructions  by  Mr.  Winslow,  and  lei!  on 
the  official  files  as  the  official  record,  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  he  said  that  I  was  entitled  to  one  or  the  other ;  he  thought  I  had  better  leave  the 
originals,  and  he  would  direct  the  official  copies  to  be  turned  over  to  me  as  soon  as  a 
further  copy  of  them  could  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Department.  This  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me ;  I  have  never  yet,  however,  received  the  copies,  but  I  presume  I 
shall. 

I  wish  to  add  affidavits  of  Messrs.  WinBlow  and  Dixon,  as  follows: 

"  Washington,  Julg  27, 1676. 

"  In  March  last  I  was  requested  by  Hon.  Bluford  Wilson,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  to 
arrange  for  copying  into  a  permanent  record  all  of  the  correspondence  in  his  possession 
relating  to  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  frauds  on  the  revenue  on  distilled  spirits. 
I  was  specially  instructed  by  him  to  include  in  this  record  not  only  all  official  docu- 
ments, but  also  a  large  number  of  personal  and  confidential  letters,  addressed  to  and 
written  by  him,  which,  however,  contained  valuable  information  on  general  subjects. 
In  accordance  with  this  request  I  superintended  the  preparation  of  this  record,  and 
took  pains  to  so  arrange  the  correspondence  as  to  present  a  consecutive  and  intelligible 
history  of  his  connection  with  the  detection  and  prosecution  aforesaid.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  I  added  to  this  record  a  copy  of  all  papers  of  interest  which  had  accu- 
mulated since  March.  On  the  30th  day  of  June,  immediately  prior  to  the  departure  of 
Major  Wilson,  I  was  further  requested  by  him  to  sort  out  from  the  papers  copied  as 
aforesaid  and  place  among  his  private  effects  all  personal  letters  above  referred  to,  and 
also  a  number  of  semi-official  letters  and  telegrams  which  seemed  to  have  no  proper 
place  on  the  files  of  his  office  or  of  the  secret-service  division. 

"  I  intrusted  the  packing  of  these  papers,  together  with  such  letters  as  from  their  in- 
dorsement appeared  to  be, purely  personal,  to  Mr.  Dixon,  private  secretary  of  the  So- 
licitor, but  so  far  as  my  part  in  the  matter  is  concerned,  I  can  say  that  no  document 
was  included,  with  my  knowledge  and  consent,  among  the  personal  papers  of  the 
Solicitor,  which  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the.  classes  above  described,  and  of  which  a 
copy  did  not  appearon  the  record.  I  have  to  say  further,  that  on  the  morning  of  June  30, 
aforesaid,  Major  Wilson  was  constantly  occupied  with  official  business,  and  so  entirely 
trusted  the  assorting  and  packing  of  his  papers  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  myself,  that  he  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  individual  character  of  any  paper  placed  in  the  boxes 
to  be  sent  to  him. 

"  FRANK  W.  WINSLOW. 

"  8worn  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  27th  day  of  July,  1876. 

"  T.  J.  GARDNER,  J.  P. 

"  I  have  read  the  foregoing,  and  folly  concur  in  the  same.  The  statements  therein 
are  true,  to  my  personal  knowledge  and  belief. 

"J.  R.  DIXON. 

"  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1876. 

"P.E.  O'CONNOR, 

"  Notary  Public." 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  were  these  private  letters  and  papers  which  you  spoke  of  a  few  moments 
agof — A.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  bearing  in  any  way  on  the  whisky  trials  T— A.  They  did.  One 
series  of  papers  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  whisky  prosecutions ;  another  series  of 
papers  had  reference  to  an  altogether  different  subject — to  a  Cabinet  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  a  statement  of  their  bearing  on  whisky  trans* 
actions  T — A.  I  went  as  far  in  that  direction  in  my  examination  last  Friday  as  I  fairly 
and  justly  could,  in  view  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  President. 

Q.  Then  you  decline  to  answer,  availing  yourself  of  your  supposed  privilege  T — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  But  you  thought  that  these  papers  were  of  a  sufficiently  private  character  to  ne- 
cessitate the  presence  of  President  Grant's  son  as  one  of  the  examiners  f — A.  O,  not 
especially.  I  mentioned  him  because  I  thought  that  he  would  at  once  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  highly  confidential  character  of  the  papers. 
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By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  mutual  friend  who  examined  the  papers  with  yon  and  Robinson!— 
A.  My  brother,  General  Wilson. 

Q.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  letter  of  the  President  to  Secretary  Bristow,  relieving 
him  of  all  obligations  of  secrecy,  applied  to  all  subordinates  of  the  Secretary  as  well  u 
to  himself  ?— A.  I  said  the  other  day  that  I  had  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  President's 
purpose,  but  he  did  not  so  express  himself  in  his  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  not  feel  that  any  fair  construction  of  that  letter  would  include  all  subor- 
dinates of  Secretary  Bristow  f— A.  Yes ;  that  was  my  warrant  partly  in  testigfyin  as 
fully  as  I  did  last  Friday. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  In  your  examination  last  Friday  you  stated  that  President  Grant  had  become  sat- 
isfied, from  facts  submitted  to  him,  that  General  Babcock,  who  was  then  on  bis  way 
from  Saint  Lonis  to  Washington,  had  been  implicated  in  Black  Friday  gold  specula- 
tion. State  fully  and  in  detail  any  facta  within  your  knowledge  bearing  on  that  mat- 
ter.— A.  To  that  I  have  simply  to  say  that  whatever  papers  there  may  oe  bearing  on 
that  question  were,  I  believe,  submitted  to  bis  Excellency  the  President,  and  left  in 
his  possession.   They  are  the  best  evidence  of  their  contents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  those  papers  T— A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Personal  knowledge  f 

The  Witness.  I  have  personal  kuowledge  of  their  couteuts. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  papers  ? — A.  I  did  uot. 

Q-  Did  the  President  state  to  you  what  tbey  contained  !— A.  He  has  uot  made  any 
statement  to  me  in  reference  to  them. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  state  to  you  what  they  contained  ? — A.  I  de- 
cline to  go  any  further  in  answer  to  that  question  than  I  went  in  my  examination  the 
other  day,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  statement  which  I  have  just  made,  that  the 
papers  are  themselves  the  best  evidence  of  their  contents. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  in  his  pos- 
session papers  proving  that  General  Babcock  was 'connected  with  Black  Friday  gold 
speculations  f 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  object  to  the  word  "  proving." 

The  Witness.  I  have  said  that  I  have  satisfactory  information  that  papers  are  under- 
stood to  establish  that  fact.  Whatever  papers  exist  were  delivered  into  the  bauds  of 
the  President  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  22d,  or  23d  of  February 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Do  you  know  that  General  Babcock  was  at  San  Domingo  during  the 
Black  Friday  speculations  f 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  In  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  of  Monday,  July  31,  1676, 1  see  the 
following  statement : 

"  Some  weeks  before  Attorney-General  Williams  was  removed,  Secretary  Belknap 
met  Solicitor  Wilson  on  the  street,  and  showed  him  part  of  an  anonymous  letter  which 
he  had  received,  charging  that  his  house  had  been  furnished  ont  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
French-arms  sales  ;  that  as  he  was  well  aware  the  investigation  had  developed  an 
nnknown  woman  figuring  in  the  affair,  and  that  as  the  writer  knew  he  [Belknap]  was 
also  well  aware  of  the  identity  of  this  woman,  Secretary  Belknap  was  anxious  that 
Solicitor  Wilson  should  attempt,  through  the  secret-service  force,  to  discover  the 
writer  of  that  letter.  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  the  work  and  made  a  private  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  which  the  President  had  seen.  This  re- 
port was  among  the  private  papers  of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  showed  that  letters  of  a  similar 
style — that  is,  printed  with  a  pen — had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Grant,  to  Secretary  Robeson, 
and  to  other  persons  in  the  Cabinet  families,  making  charges  upon  nearly  all,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  at  length.  Specific  charges  were  preferred  against  the 
President  in  a  shape  to  give  great  annoyance  to  the  Executive  household.  The  sev- 
eral attempts  to  destroy  the  Navy  Department  were  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  destroy 
vouchers  which  would  compromise  the  Secretary. 

"  Statements  were  also  made  to  him  about  his  family,  and  the  whole  series,  when  col- 
lected, showed  such  a  curious  acquaintance  with  inside  Cabinet  affairs  and  relations 
as  to  excite  general  interest  among  those  aware  of  the  inquiry  in  progress  as  to  its 
results.  The  letters  were  all  printed.  A  close  inspection  nnder  light  showed  that  they 
had  in  fact  been  done  in  a  fine  hand,  as  if  the  writer,  in  forming  some  of  the  words, 
had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  necessity  for  disguise,  and  that  these  words  had 
been  inked  over  by  some  other  baud  and  the  style  of  the  letters  been  somewhat 
changed  thereby.  These  slight  changes,  which  were  uniform  in  various  letters,  led  to 
the  discovery  that  the  retouching  had  been  done  by  Colonel  Whitley,  ex-«hief  of  the 
secret-service  division,  who,  for  reasons  which  no  oue  had  been  able  to  understand, 
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.  bad,  after  he  was  removed,  been  given  employment  by  Mr.  Williams.  The  next  step 
was  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  fine  handwriting.  The  peremptory  removal  of 
the  Attorney-General  followed.  If  the  President's  indiscreet  friends  persist  in  charg- 
ing that  Major  Wilson  attempted  to  steal  papers,  Wilson's  friends  will  probably  con- 
tinue their  description  of  those  which  he  declined  to  leave  for  the  files  or  the  Depart- 
ment." 

The  question  I  desire  to  ask  you  is  this :  Ton  have  stated  that  there  were  certain 
private  papers  contained  in  that  box  which  were  on  file.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether 
the  papers  mentioned  in  that  article  were  contained  in  that  box  and  were  on  file. 

The  Witness.  To  that  I  simply  say  that  question  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  I  object  to  answering  it. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  ask  that  the  whole  of  that  newspaper  article,  with  question  and 
answer,  be  struck  out. 

[The  motion  was  reserved  for  future  consideration  and  decision.] 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  surreptitiously  or  improperly,  as  Mr.  Plaisted  intimates  he 
has  heard,  any  letters  or  papers  from  any  of  the  Departments  T — A.  Never. 

Q.  Or,  as  Mr.  Plaisted  suggests,  the  letter  of  Secretary  Bristow  on  the  mule  subject  f 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tutton,  in  his  examination  to-day,  testified  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
you  bad  authorized  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  private  counsel  at  Chicago 
to  make  a  settlement  in  certain  cases  known  as  the  "  first  batch  of  cases."  State  any 
fact  within  your  knowledge  on  that  subject. — A.  That  subject  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  very  full  and  careful  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  myself, 
Mr.  Tutton,  and  the  local  officers ;  I  premise  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  by  sim- 
ply saying  that  Mr.  Tutton'e  statements,  so  far  as  tbey  affect  me,  are  unqualifiedly 
false ;  my  own  record  in  the  premises  is  found  in  my  letter  of  January  17,  lo76,  to  Mr. 
Tutton. 

The  witness  read  to  the  committee  the  following  letters,  which  were  made  part  of 
the  testimony :. 

X^'  ^^k      Mr.  Wilton  to  Mr.  Tutton. 

Ifi^S  9  "Department  of  Justice, 

\#5Tf  W      "  Office  of  tiie  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
^VlS.  iS  "  Washington,  January  19, 1876. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Preliminary  to  any  reply  to  so  much  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant 
to  the  Secretary  as  refers  to  myself,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  accept  without  any  qualifica- 
tion whatever  the  responsibility  which  all  parties  at  Chicago,  save  yourself  and  Mr. 
Washburn,  and  the  Secretary  and  myself  here,  seem  to  attribute  to  me  for  bavins 
advised  and  directed  the  late  official  action  at  Chicago,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
result  in  the  utter  and  complete  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  ring  in  that  city. 

"Jo  the  next  place,  I  deem  it  due  both  to  the  Secretary  and  yourself  that  I  should 
say  that  you  have  not  misconstrued  his  position,  and  correctly  stated  it  in  the  confer- 
ence at  Chicago. 

"  He  rejected  Russell's  overtures,  as  made  through  Supervisor  Matthews,  as  he  has 
uniformly  rejected  all  other  overtures  of  like  character  absolutely  and  without  qualifi- 
cation. He  distinctly  stated  to  Colonel  Matthews  when  here  that  he  would  enter  into 
no  arrangement  and  make  no  terms  with  accused  parties,  and  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  give  the  Government  valuable  informa- 
tion must  rest  with  the  district  attorney,  associate  counsel,  and  the  local  revenue  offi- 
cers, while  the  court  itself  must  be  left  to  say  what  immunity,  if  any,  the  party  should 
have.  In  this  he  spoke  also  for  the  President,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"Adding,  therefore,  this  my  statement  to  Matthews's  and  to  yours,  which  agree, 
(page  17  of  your  letter,)  and  taking  them  all,  with  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary  to 
yon  of  the  1 4th  instant,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  violent  assumption  indeed 
on  the  part  of  any  officer  that  for  a  moment  placed  him  in  any  other  position. 

"Now, in  response  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dexter,  that  I  had  authorized  and  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  the  particular  proposition  of  the  distillers,  which  seems  to 
have  been  accepted,  let  me  say  either  that  yon  do  not  quote  Mr.  Dexter  correctly,  or 
else  he  is  radically  mistaken  in  relation  to  what  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  my  last 
visit  to  Chicago. 

"  Yon  quote  Mr.  Dexter  as  saying  that  the  proposition  of  the  distillers  before  me  was 
in  substance  that  '  the  parties  under  indictment,  Eussell,  Juncker,  dtc,  would  give 
information  that  would  lead  to  the  seizure  of  oertain  distilleries,  and  the  probable  con- 
viction of  Rehm,  Hosing,  and  Buffalo  Miller,  provided  they  could  have  complete  im- 
munity, not  only  from  criminal  proceedings,  but  also  from  forfeiture  of  property  seized 
last  May.'  '  Mr.  Dexter,'  quoting  still  further  from  four  letter,  <  said  Mr.  Wilson  and 
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Mr.  Matthews  agreed,  and  recommended  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  provided  do 
better  terms  could  be  obtained  ;  that  on  leaving,  Mr.  Wilson  told  them  to  make  the  best 
bargain  they  could,  bnt  make  it.'  To  all  of  which  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  were  just  three  parties,  four  at  most,  included  in  the  proposal  which  was  made 
to  General  Webster  and  myself,  and  discussed  in  the  conference  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Russell,  Parker,  R.  Mason,  and  Goleen  and  Eastman,  and  the  discussion  was  limited  to 
these  particular  persons,  with  the  right  of  substituting  in  the  place  of  either  Mason 
or  Golsen  the  firm  of  Roelle,  Jnncker  &  Co.  By  the  acceptance  of  those  four  persons 
as  state's  evidence,  it  was  promised  that  we  should  have  proofs  against  all  distilleries 
not  then  seized,  except  Schufelt's,  and  conclusive  evidence  against  those  who  had  in- 
spired and  organized  the  corrupt  combination  which  had  been  so  long  and  extensively 
defrauding  the  Government. 

"  This,  you  will  see  at  once,  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  what  has  been  finally 
decided  upon  in  the  exercise,  doubtless,  of  the  sound  discretion  of  those  who  are  now 
representing  the  Government  in  Chicago. 

"The  reason  why  Colonel  Matthews  and  Russell  visited  Washington  was  not  thai  the 
proposal  as  made  to  me  was  not  satisfactory,  bnt  that  on  further  consultation  after  «y 
departure  from  Chicago  it  was  found  that  he  desired  to  include  with  him  all  the  distil- 
lers and  rectifiers  at  that  time  indicted  in  Chicago.  On  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen 
in  this  city,  and  on  ascertaining  what  was  in  mind  and  under  consideration,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  I  imposed  a  peremptory  and  emphatic  veto  thereupon.  Not 
only  that,  I  told  Mr.  Russell,  as  I  told  Colonel  Matthews,  that  I  would  resist  by  all 
means  in  my  power  the  granting  of  any  such  terms.  Ton  will  see  from  this  that  I  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  President,  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Commissioner,  and,  indeed,  with  Colonel  Matthews  himself.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  sent  by  me  to  General  Webster  the  very  day  that  Russell  was  sent  away : 
'  Proposals  rejected  without  qualification,  and  unconditional  surrender  insisted  upon. 
Matthews  returns  to-night,  and  will  give  you  details.' 

"  In  parting  with  Colonel  Matthews  I  may  have  urged  him,  in  the  strongest  terms  I 
knew,  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  ring,  by  ail  honorable  means,  before  he  got  through. 
But  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  with  the  telegram,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
could  have  understood  me  as  giving  advice  in  direct  conflict  with  the  explicit  instruc- 
tions of  my  official  superiors. 

"  In  reference  to  Colonel  Matthews'e  letter  of  the  23d,  advising  me  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Chicago  distilleries,  he  used  these  words:  •  When  I  left  Washington  I  felt  that, in 
the  end,  the  Saint  Louis  plan  would  be  adopted,  and  now  I  feel  sure  of  it.' 
"Remembering  the  cardinal  feature  of  that  plan  was  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
ving  immunity,  and  the  extent  thereof,  with  the  court,  it  will  be,  I  think,  conceded 
at  nothing  more  need  be  said  as  to  my  position  down  to  the  date  of  your  conference 
with  Mr.  Dexter  and  others  on  Friday  last,  (14tb.) 

"  I,  therefore,  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  if,  as  you  claim, 
all  the  parties  present  alleged  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  agreed  that  even  the  distillers' 
own  proposition  above  referred  to  should  be  accepted,  if  no  better  terms  could  be 
obtained/  then  that  all  the  parties  present  were  mistaken. 

"  This  much  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  say  in  vindication  of  my  true  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiations  now  in  controversy.  I  beg,  however,  that  you  will  not 
understand  me  as  for  one  moment  reflecting  noon  the  district  attorney,  his  associates, 
or  the  local  revenue-officers  to  whose  sound  discretion  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  my 
official  superiors  to  intrust  the  interest  of  the  Government.  My  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Government  and  to  them  compels  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances,  they  have  not  been  parties  to  any  improper  'bargain'  or  'sale/  nor 
have  they  decided  upon  any  plan  which  is  inconsistent  wiih  the  interests  committed 
to  them. 

"On  page  10  of  your  letter  you  put  them  in  the  attitude  of  offering  immunity  to  ten 
or  a  dozen  whisky  men,  for  the  sake  of  endeavoring  to  punish  a  few  local  politicians 
who  are  not  under  any  special  obligation  to  the  General  Government,  and  throughout 
your  letter  assume  that  the  distillers,  to  whom  immunity  has  been  given,  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  acquit  without  suffering  any  punishment  themselves  or  furnishing  the 
Government  any  adequate  consideration  for  the  leniency  extended  to  them. 

"You  seem  to  forget  entirely  that  these  very  men,  as  part  of  the  understanding  against 
which  you  enveigh  so  earnestly,  have  agreed  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  vast  seizure  of  property  made  by  yon  at  my  instance,  under  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  last  spring,  the  practical  effect  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  many 
instances,  will  be  the  impoverishment  of  the  parties. 

"  You  ignore  entirely  the  moral  advantage  to  the  Government  which  must  result  from 
an  open  and  frank  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  these  distillers. 
.  "  You  ignore  also  the  fact  that  the  .result  of  the  testimony  furnished  by  them  wss  the 
seizure  of  property  of  much  greater  value  than  that  which  we  have  already  forfeited, 
and  the  arrest  of  those  leaders  of  the  ring  who  have,  with  utmost  despotic  power  dar- 
ing the  last  three  years,  dominated  the  agencies  of  the  Government  and  subordinated 
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them  to  the  exigencies  of  local  politics,  while  they  have  persistently  used  them  for 
their  own  corrupt,  pecuniary  advantage. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  is  in  view  of  the  great  results  already  obtained,  and  in  the  promise 
of  future  honest  administration  of  the  Federal  revenue  law  at  Chicago,  that  induced 
me  at  the  outset,  not  lightly,  bnt  in  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  to  say  that  I  would 
cheerfully  accept  all  the  responsibility  in  the  premises,  which  it  may  please  Mr.  Dex- 
ter, Colonel  Matthews,  and  others  to  put  upon  me. 

"  BLUFORD  WILSON. 

"A.  P.  Tutton,  Esq., 

"Supervisor,  fc." 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that  letter  T 
The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wirt  Dexter  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  Portland  Block,  Chicago,  January  18,  1876. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  find  upon  a  re-examination  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  a  case  against 
bnt  six  of  the  indicted  distillers.  Ten  in  all,  I  believe,  plead  guilty,  so  that  up  to  this 
time  we  may  lose  the  conviction  of  six  distillers  and  perhaps  as  many  gangers  and 
storekeepers.  On  the  other  hand  we  get  from  six  to  ten  new  distilleries  and  rectify ing- 
houses,  and,  what  is  much  more  important  than  all  put  together,  Hesing,  Rehm.  Buf- 
falo Miller,  (our  old  county  treasurer  and  a  prominent  politician,)  and  Hoyt,  and  per- 
haps more  beyond  and  higher.  We  have  not  put  before  the  grand  jury  half  our  evi- 
dence, yet  to-day  by  a  unanimous  vote  they  said  there  was  quite  enough  to  authorize 
the  presentment  of  the  last  four  named.  This  of  course  must  be  kept  secret,  as  oar  in- 
dictments may  not  be  returned  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  A  good  many  people  can  count  who  cannot  reason.  Mr.Tutton  seems  to  think  that 
one  head  is  as  good  as  another.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  more  good*  is  accom- 
plished by  the  conviotionof  one  prominent,  influential  offender  than  many  obscure  ones. 

"  Mr.  Tutton  asked  me  who  Hesing  and  Rehm  were.  I  replied  that  the  evidence  re- 
cently received — of  which,  by  the  way,  he  knows  little — reveals  that  these  men  had 
been  able  to  take  to  themselves  the  absolute  administration  of  this  important  revenue 
post.  They  were  not  Government  officers,  yet  they  appointed  collectors  and  their  dep- 
uties, assigned  gangers  and  store-keepers,  collected  monthly  assessments  from  the  dis- 
tillers and  gaugers,  punished  the  refractory,  i.  e.,  the  honest  distillers,  and  rewarded 
the  thieves. 

"They  have  debauched  the  Federal  and  municipal  service;  not  by  occasional  inroads, 
but  upon  a  plan  of  systematic  villainy ;  and  now  that  they  are  in  peril  they  have  sud- 
denly become  anxious  for  the  public  interest,  and  assert  that  we  are  permitting  too 
many  of  their  victims  to  escape. 

"  The  pressure  in  various  ways  against  our  policy  is  great,  very  great.  The  object  to 
a  person  on  the  ground  is  plain  enough.  Their  only  hope  is  that  the  evidence  we  have 
acquired  be  taken  from  us,  either  by  conviction,  or  taking  them,  the  witnesses,  to  their 
side,  and  one  of  the  ways  to  accomplish  the  latter  purpose  is  to  disseminate  doubts  as 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  Government. 

"  It  has  kept  me  busy  the  last  few  days  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  a  quarrel  in  our 
own  ranks,  and  to  repress  interviews  into  which  Mr.  Tutton  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn.  Indeed,  I  left  my  home  last  evening  at  10  and  returned  between  1  and  2  in 
the  morning  on  precisely  that  errand. 

"  I  presume  Mr.  Tutton  and  Mr.  Washburn  were  sent  here  to  aid  in  enforcing,  and  not 
to  revise,  our  policy. 

"  Was  it  not  an  impertinence  for  these  subordinates  to  dispatch  you  on  a  question  bo 
thoroughly  understood  between  us,  and  that,  too,  without  seeking  information  as  to 
the  evidence  the  Government  held  against  those  who  recently  plead  guilty  ;  but  still 
further,  after  learning  that  their  remonstrance  was  of  no  effect,  was  it  not  Mr.  T.'s  doty 
as  an  obedient  officer  to  support,  not  criticise,  the  policy  adopted  f  Who  cares  for  his- 
personal  opinions  T   He  has  no  business  with  any  against  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

"  When  reached,  we  are  to  have  a  terrible  struggle,  and  I  hope  you  will  attribute  what- 
ever I  have  said  to  a  desire  to  present  an  unbroken  front  to  a  most  desperate  foe,  who 
with  experience  in  dark  ways,  plenty  of  money,  and  powerful  coadjutors,  will  keep  us- 
busy  enough. 

"  Very  truly, 

"  WIRT  DEXTER. 

"  General  Bluford  Wilson, 

"Treasury  Department  Washington." 
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Mr.  Wirt  Dexter  to  Mr.  WiUon. 

"  Portland  Block,  Chicago, 

"January  22, 1876. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  the  Secretary's  letter,  yout  own,  and  Mr.  Tutton's,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  two  first  indicating  any  disposition  to  stay  our  hand  again* 
the  powerful  combination  we  are  pursuing,  I  am  content  to  leave  Mr.  Tutton's  vol- 
uminous paper  unanswered,  except  in  one  particular  which  is  so  gross  a  misstatement 
as  to  call  for  immediate  refutation. 

"  He  says :  'And  in  addition  to  those,  most  of  the  store-keepers  and  gangers,  Ac,  would 
have  to  be  included  on  account  of  information  imparted  by  them.' 

"  This  is  not  the  fact,  as  I  fully  explained  to  Mr.  Tutton.  We  need  but  few  of  the 
gauffers  and  store-keepers,  and  most  of  those  we  want  are  not  indicted. 

"In  the  October  indictments  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  present  all  the  store-keep- 
ers and  gangers  connected  with  a  seized  distillery  without  specific  evidence;  the  result 
is  that  not  one  in  four  can  be  convicted.  We  shall  convict  very  many,  but  it  will  be 
chiefly  by  evidence  recently  obtained  and  from  sources  to  which  Mr.  Tutton  so  mnch 
objects. 

"  Not  every  lawyer  is  a  judge  of  evidence ;  but  Mr.  Tutton  sees  his  way  to  conviction 
merely  because  an  indiotment  has  been  returned.  He  is  mistaken  in  many  cases,  aa 
the  counsel  now  know  from  inspection  of  the  evidence. 

"  In  regard  to  the  case  against  the  combination  :  It  is  not  important  whether  four  or 
six  distillers  are  recommended  for  mercy,  t.  e.,  it  would  be  stupid  to  make  a  weak 
case  with  four,  where  it  could  be  made  strong  with  six,  and  we  have  gone  no  further 
than  is  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  proposed  end. 

"The  combination  consisted  of  the  collector,  his  chief  clerk,  Rehm,  Heeing,  and  the 
county  treasurer,  Miller,  backed  by  some  members  at  Washington,  which  last  are 
equally  guilty  whether  they  pocketed  the  money  or  not,  and  before  we  get  through 
that  conclusion  will  be  reached. 

.  "  Now,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  we  have,  it  is  idle  for  Mr.  Tutton  to  talk  about  the 
guilty  distillers  prostituting  the  gaugers.  The  combination  furnished  gangers  already 
prostituted.  It  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  the  distillers  did  not  set  this  on  foot, 
whatever  occasional  frauds  may  have  existed  previous  to  the  grand  scheme,  beautt 
tht  parties  who  engineered  this  villainy  were  not  connected  with  the  tervice,  and,  therefore, 
the  distillers  would  not,  of  their  own  motion,  seek  them  on  revenue  business. 

"  Besides,  we  have  evidence  that  Hesing  actually  went  to  the  distillers  and  sold  pro- 
tection in  the  illicit  trade  at  a  stipulated  sum. 

"  It  also  appears  that  the  combination  had  information  of  the  movements  of  the  special 
agents  from  Washington,  who  gave  timely  warning.  So  absolute  was  the  system,  that 
I  am  apprehensive  that  we  shall  find  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  convicting 
hitherto  respectable  distillers. 

_  "  It  is  plain  that  the  largest  guilt  rests  upon  those  high  officials  and  influential  poli- 
ticians who  organized  this  plan.  The  public  will  appreciate  this  when  they  know  the 
facts.  Indeed,  without  reaching  this  combination,  the  whisky  trials  in  Chicago  would 
be  a  failure.  They  would  end  in  the  conviction  of  a  few  men  who  were  powerless  to 
resist— whether  disposed  to  or  not— the  demands  made  upon  them. 

"  It  seems  to  us  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Government  render  this  necessary 
traffic,  so  full  of  peril  and  temptation,  as  safe  as  possible,  and  teach  politicians  the 
lesson  that  the  revenues  of  our  country  cannot  form  any  part  of  their  traffic. 

"  In  every  view  of  the  case,  we  are  in  pursuit  of  the  deep  and  real  criminals.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Ayer  and  myself ;  but  I  have  become  convinced  that  General  Web- 
ster and  Colonel  Matthews  are  prndent  men,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  trifle  with  or 
forego  the  rights  of  the  Government,  and  we  are  all  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  course  we  are  on. 
"  Very  truly, 

"  WIRT  DEXTER. 

"  Bluford  Wilson,  Esq., 

"  Treasury  Department,  Washington." 

"  Supen-isor  Matthews  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  United  States  Internal  Revenue,  Supervisor's  Office, 

"  District  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 

"  Springfield,  February  18,  lff& 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  The  report  of  Supervisor  Tutton,  a  copy  of  which  you  tent  to  aw 
some  days  ago,  does  snoh  gross  injustice  to  me  and  the  revenue-officers  and  attorney* 
with  whom  I  am  and  have  been  acting  for  some  time  past  that  I  have  concluded  to 
Answer  it  somewhat  in  detail. 
"  That  you  may  better  understand  what  has  been  done,  I  will  in  brief  state  the  eoodi- 
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tion  of  the  proseontions  in  Chicago  before  the  late  action  was  taken.  Indictments  had 
been  presented  by  the  grand  jury  whioh  met  in  Chicago  in  October  last  against  Oolsen 
&.  Eastman ;  Roelle,  Jnnker  &.  Co. ;  G.  6.  Russell ;  R.  C.  Hercereau ;  Geo.  Miller  &  Co. ; 
B.  M.  Ford ;  Oliver  &  Co. ;  Andrew  Cochran,  and  Rue  P.  Hutching,  with  some  twelve 
gangers  and  eight  store-keepers,  which  were  pending  against  these  parties  when  the 
seizures  hereinafter  named  were  made. 

"That  grand  jury  remained  in  session  until  near  the  middle  of  November,  and,  as  I 
know,  were  furnished  with  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Department,  or 
in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the  local  officers  in  Chicago. 

"  Mr.  Tntton  was  in  attendance  with  his  revenue-agents,  assisted  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  a  corps  of  clerks  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  every  man  against  whom 
the  shadow  of  case  could  be  made  or  found  should  be  indicted. 

"  They  had  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  placed  at  their  command, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  make  their  work  thorough  and  complete.  The  result  was 
as  above  indicated,  litis  left  the  distilleries  of  the  'Illinois  Distilling  Company,' 
the  '  Chicago  Alcohol  Works,'  '  Dickeson,  Abel  &  Co.,'  '  William  Cooper/  and 
'  Simon  Powell,'  together  with  the  rectifying  houses  connected  with  each,  three  inde- 

r indent  rectifying-houses,  and  several  vinegar-manufactories  untouched.  From  what 
had  heard  of  the  operation  of  the  ring  in  Chicago,  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  all  of 
the  last-named  houses  had  been  in  the  corrupt  combination,  and  were  all  alike  guilty, 
differing  only  in  degree.  The  ordinary  means  of  discovering  frauds— the  Government 
books  which  were  in  the  possession  of  these  houses — had  long  since  been  destroyed.  I 
had  also  discovered  by  many  circumstances,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  report, 
that  prominent  local  politicians  and  ring-men  had  instituted  and  put  on  foot,  and  kept 
in  life  the  ring  itself.  The  evidences  of  these  frauds,  while  they  indicated  to  my  mind 
the  pith  of  what  I  have  above  stated,  were  not  sufficient  legal  proof  upon  which  to 
base  an  indictment  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  conviction. 

"  In  this  dilemma  I  had  either  to  allow  these  '  guilty  men  to  escape,'  or  to  resort  to 
some  means  of  procuring  evidence  from  some  of  the  men  under  indictment.  I  bad  an 
interview  with  G.  G.  Russell,  also  with  Golsen  and  Eastman,  aud  from  them  I  found  out 
that  all  of  my  suspicions  were  well  founded.  They  were  reluctant  to  nut  themselves 
in  the  attitude  of  informers,  but  seemed  willing,  if  they  could  have  what  they  called 
fair  treatment,  or  treatment  usually  given  to  parties  who  had  turned  '  State's  evi- 
dence,' (which  they  understood  to  be  substantial  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution, ) 
to  become  witnesses  for  the  United  States,  and  fnrnish  evidence  against  the  guilty 
men  not  under  indictment — ring-men,  distillers,  gangers,  and  store-keepers — aud  also 
to  furnish  evidence  upon  which  the  houses  then  in  operation  oould  be  seized  and  con- 
demned. After  some  time  spent  in  negotiating,  the  following  understanding  was 
reached  by  the  counsel  repretmting  the  defendants  and  the  district  attorney  and  his  assist- 
ants, representing  the  United  States,  to  wit : 

"  All  the  defendants  were  to  come  into  conrt  aud  plea  dguilty  to  some  good  count  in 
each  indictment,  to  withdraw  all  defense  iu  the  civil  proceedings,  and  to  suffer  a  for- 
feiture of  the  property  seized  without  the  expense  of  litigation. 

"  It  was  further  understood  that  if  the  defendants  should  furuish  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  Government,  (and  whether  it  was  of  value  or  not  was  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  )*no  sentence  should  be  moved  against  them.  This 
seemed  the  best  that  could  be  done.  It  either  had  to  be  accepted  or  these  guilty  men 
would  go  unwhipped  of  justice,  and  the  ring  in  Chicago,  with  its  political  organ- 
ization, would  remain  intact.  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  about  the  matter.  I  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  still  think  I  was  right  in  so  doiug.  From  the  best  information  I 
could  get  at  Washington,  (where  I  had  gone  in  connection  with  this  very  matter,)  I 
was  led  to  believe  and  did  believe  that  any  reasonable  arrangement  made  by  myself, 
the  local  revenue-officers,  and  the  district  attorney  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants, 
would  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and  upon  my  return  so  stated  to  my  associates 
in  Chicago.  The  result  of  this  understanding  was  the  immediate  seizure  of  a  large 
amount  of  property ;  the  arrest  and  indictment  of  many  parties,  iucluding  Hesing, 
Rehra,  Miller,  two  deputy  collectors,  many  corrupt  gaugers  and  store-keepers,  and  two 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  further  immediate  result  was  the  destruction  of 
all  confidence  between  these  whisky-men,  rendering  it  utterly  impossible  to  again  es- 
tablish a  whisky  or  any  other  ring  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  that  city. 

"  80  demoralized  were  these  men  that  many  of  them  openly  proclaimed  their  guilt 
on  the  streets,  and  declared  their  intention  to  plead  guilty  to  all  the  indictments 
presented,  and  to  yet  disclose  evidence  that  will  reach  higher  than  has  ever  been 
anticipated.  How  far  these  declarations  will  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
of  one  thing  I  feel  certain,  that  by  this  arrangement  we  will  be  able  to  send  to  the 
penitentiary  twioe  as  many  guilty  men  as  we  could  send  by  the  Tntton  plan.  We 
will  secure  to  the  Government  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  property.  Our  pun- 
ishments will  fall  upon  the  men  who  organized,  kept  up,  and  gave  strength  to  the 
combination ;  and  in  addition  will,  as  before  stated,  destroy  confidence  between 
these  men  to  such  an  extent  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  again  be  able  fc- 
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establish  themselves  in  their  fraudulent  practices.  The  exact  amount  of  properly 
we  will  be  able  to  condemn,  and  the  number  of  criminals  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
vict, is,  of  course,  in  the  future.  I  do  not  ask  the  Department  to  approve  what 
has  been  done  until  it  shall  have  been  fully  oonsummated.  If  then  it  should  torn  oat 
to  have  been  a  mistake,  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility ;  and  should  it  prove 
to  be  a  success  (as  I  am  convinced  it  will  be,  if  we  are  not  interfered  with,)  I  am  willing 
that  the  Department  should  have  the  credit  for  all  of  good  that  may  be  accomplished! 
I  have  no  interests  to  serve  bnt  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  This  piss 
of  using  accomplices  as  witnesses  is  as  old  as  the  common  law  itself,  and  will  hare  to 
be  adopted  in  this  country  to  insure  the  prompt  and  complete  collection  of  the  revenue. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  most  guilty  men  can  be  reached.  They  made  so 
reports,  took  no  checks,  and  always  had  the  cash  paid  in  some  unusual  way.  Within 
the  last  week  I  have  had  these  men  to  come  to  me  and  propose  to  make  important  dis- 
closures, if  they  could  be  granted  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution.  They  wen 
the  distillers  at  Morris,  in  the  sixth  collection  district  of  Illinois.  They  say  they  cor- 
ruptly paid  Collector  Weeks  five  hundred  dollars  per  month  daring  the  most  of  the 
time  they  operated  their  distillery,  August,  September,  October,  and  November.  1874 ; 
that  they  paid  Gauger  B.  B.  Graves  in  the  aggregate  two  thousand  dollars ;  and  to 
Peter  Grant,  store-keeper,  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  They  also  state  that  they  paid  to 
one  Rossiter,  a  freight-agent  at  Morris,  three  hundred  dollars  to  make  secret  shipments 
of  their  wines. 

"  The  other  was  a  rectifier  at  Bock  Island,  in  the  fourth  district  of  Illinois,  who  proposed 
to  make  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  Milan  distillery  and  to  furnish  evidence  that  wooid 
lead  to  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  all  the  officials  connected  with  the  house,  in- 
cluding the  deputy  collector,  Weiser ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  suspense  and  uncer- 
tainty I  hesitated. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  these  questions ;  and  especially  if  they  differ  from 
those  herein  expressed. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  A.  C.  MATTHEW8, 

"Supervisor." 

"  Hon.  Blcford  Wilson, 

"  Solicitor  United  States  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C." 

I  with  to  close  this  matter  with  a  letter  from  General  J.  D.  Webster,  then  collector 
of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago,  who  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dexter  in  the  letter  jost 
read  from  him,  and  referred  to,  also,  in  my  communication,  and  who  was  the  party  at 
whose  instance  I  went  to  Chicago  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  referred  to 
in  my  letter.   General  Webster's  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Chicago,  February  6, 1876. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  From  intimations  in  the  papers  and  other  things  I  begin  to  fear 
that  the  efforts  to  make  a  breach  between  the  President  and  Secretary  have  been  at 
least  partially  successful.  If  so,  I  deeply  regret  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  President  on  the  situation  here,  our  policy  as  to  the  trials,  &c.  I  wrote 
strongly,  as  it  seems  to  me  nothing  but  mischief  can  result  from  any  interference  now. 
The  skirmishing  is  over  and  the  whole  team  is  engaged.  It  is  no  time  to  change  the 
plan  of  battle.  I  .  cheerfully  assume  all  the  responsibility  that  my  position  makes  it 
proper  for  me  to  claim.  I  am  sure  our  policy  was  and  is  the  right  one — the  best  to  se- 
cure the  ends  of  justice.  I  hope  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Dexter  will  go  to  W.  to  see  the  At- 
torney-General and  the  Secretary.  It  is  so  mnch  better  to  talk  than  to  write.  Could 
I  do  any  good  by  going  f  I  am  anxious  about  the  political  future.  To  succeed,  the 
republican  party  must  re-affirm  strongly  the  doctrine  of  nationality,  and  must  make  the 
people  believe  that  it  is  in  dead  earnest  for  administrative  honesty  and  integrity.  These 
two  are  the  great  ideas  now  in  the  minds  and  heads  of  our  best  men,  and  with  them 
we  can  win.  If  you  can  enlighten  me  any  on  the  situation,  please  do  so.  Are  there 
any  new  combinations  t  We  are  now  consulting  here  on  the  beet  way  to  get  the  influ- 
ence of  the  best  men  uppermost.  The  '  bummers'  are  desperate — but  they  mean  to 
control  yet,  if  possible. 

"Very  truly,  yonrs, 

"J.  D.  WEBSTER. 

"  Hon.  Bluford  Wilson." 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Some  of  these  letters  referred  to  ••  influences  which  were  at  work  at  Washington." 
Do  you  know,  from  your  official  connection  with  that  transaction,  to  whom  that  ex- 
pression refers  f — A.  It  will  be  noticed  in  Dexter's  letters  that  after  enumerating  those 
who  composed  the  ring— Hesing,  Rehm,  Miller,  and  others— he  says,  "  backed  by  some  of 
our  members  at  Washington."  Mr.  Farwell  undoubtedly  was  there  referred  to,  and 
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Senator  Logan  also.  In  tbe  statement  which  Mr.  Bangs  testified  to-day  that  he  for- 
warded to  Washington,  as  from  Rehm,  Ward's  name  was  mentioned  as  being  in  the 
ring  while  a  member  of  Congress ;  but  that  statement  also  said  that  Rehm  claimed  not 
to  know  anything  against  either  Farwell  or  Logan. 

By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence— I  mean  evidence— implicating  either  Logan  or  Farwell  T— 
A.  I  never  have  been  famished  with  any  official  evidence  except  the  statements  made 
to  me  by  the  prosecuting  officers,  that  those  gentlemen  were  suspected  and  were  the 
subject  of  inquiry. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  What  reasons  have  you  for  believing  that  such  was  the  case  t — A.  I  have  not  said 
that  I  did  believe  that  tbey  were  in  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  ? — A.  I  have  not  at  any  time  expressed  any  belief  or  opinion  that 
those  parties,  or  either  of  them,  were  implicated,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  give  any 
opinion  now.  The  question  as  to  their  attitude  toward  the  prosecution  is  another  sub- 
ject altogether. 

Q.  Dia  General  Webster  convey  to  you  any  information  as  to  Logan  or  Farwell 
being  connected  with  the  whisky  ring  at  Chicago  f — A.  He  never  conveyed  to  me  any 
writing  or  paper  which  I  considered  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Had  your  Department  any  information  showing  that  Logan  and  Farwell  received 
any  money  or  assistance  from  the  persons  concerned  in  the  whisky  frauds  at  Chicago ; 
and,  if  so,  what  was  that  information  T — A.  We  have  received  no  information  on  that 
point,  except  that  it  seems  to  have  been  developed  in  the  trial  of  one  of  the  whisky 
cases  at  Chicago  that  Farwell  had  paid  Washington  Hesing  $35,000  in  consideration  of 
his  withdrawing  from  the  congressional  race  against  him.  Whatever  was  developed 
in  that  matter,  however,  was  developed  in  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  is  matter  of  official 
record  in  the  courts  at  Chicago. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  this  subject,  I  desire  you  to  state  what  you  know  in  regard  to 
the  nolle  prosequi  of  the  indictments  against  Ward  and  Wadsworth,  in  relation  to 
which  Mr.  Bangs  testified  yesterday  f— A.  On  that  point  I  have  to  say  that  I  was  firmly 
opposed  to  the  dismissal  of  the  cases  agaiust  Ward  and  Wadsworth,  and  my  views  on 
that  subject  were  communicated  to  the  local  counsel  in  a  letter  written  on  the  29th  of 
May  last,  shortly  after  the  acquittal  of  Munu,  from  which  this  is  an  extract : 
"T.  S.  Klnney,  Hevenue  Agent : 

"  And  now  as  to  tbe  revenue  cases,  don't  yield— not  an  inch.  Munn,  Ward,  and  Wads- 
worth are  guilty,  and  mnst  not  escape  except  on  the  verdict  of  juries  after  a  most  de- 
termined and  vigorous  fight.  The  a  age  town  case,  not  resting  on  Robin's  testimony, 
ought  to  be  kept  on  the  docket  and  studied  thoroughly  by  Bangs,  with  Washburn's 
help.  McKinney  and  Dixon  should  be  strengthened  all  in  your  power,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  bring  out  all  tbe  facts,  leaving  the  results  to  judge  and  jury.  In 
no  event  should  nolles  be  entered.  Tbe  cases  may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  a  single 
term,  in  order  to  study  the  situation  and  gather  strength  for  a  new  start;  meanwhile 
General  Bristow  and  myself  will  call  together  to-morrow  on  the  Attorney-General  and 
demand  that  our  lawyers  be  paid.  The  Secretary  knows  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
the  other  page,  and  agrees  fully  therein.  You  can  read  this,  if  you  think,  best  to  Dexter 
and  Aver,  out  I  have  no  doubt  tbe  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  will  give  yon 
official  advices  to  the  same  purport,  anil  don't  continne  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
"  Faithfully,  your  friend, 

"  BLUFORD  WDLSON." 

That  letter  was  received  by  General  Kinney,  and  by  him  read  to  the  local  counsel 
and  the  local  revenue-officers,  as  indicative  of  tbe  views  of  General  Bristow  and  my- 
self as  to  the  disposition  that  ought  to  be  made  of  those  cases.  Subsequently  those 
views  were  re-affirmed  and  re-asserted  by  me  in  consultation  with  the  local  counsel  and 
the  local  revenue-officers  at  Chicago,  in  which  consultation  every  one  of  them  without 
exception,  in  response  to  my  question,  expressed  a  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  Ward  and 
Wadsworth ;  whereupon  I  said  to  them  that  if  they  conscientiously  believed  from  the 
evidence  that  the  men  were  guilty,  that  closed  the  argument,  and  the  cases  should  be 
tried,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  acquittal  left  where  it  properly  belonged— with 
the  judge  and  juries. 

Q.  Mr.  Bangs,  in  his  testimony  yesterday,  said  that  you  went  to  Chicago  just  before 
the  Cincinnati  convention  and  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  vigorously  prosecut- 
ing Ward  and  Wadsworth,  and  he  intimated  that  your  action  was  in  someway  affected 
by  the  Cincinnati  convention  which  was  about  to  be  held.— A.  Any  intimation,  com- 
ing from  whatever  quarter,  from  Mr.  Bang*  or  from  other  local  counsel,  that  my  action 
at  Chicago  (which  was,  as  I  have  just  indicated  to  tbe  committee,  and  as  set  forth  in 
the  writing  submitted)  was  actuated  or  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Cincinnati  convention  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

Here  is  a  telegram  I  sent  on  the  4th  of  May  : 
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"  Elmer  Washburn,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 

"Have  written  C.  fully,  ont  of  personal  kindness  to  him, and  after  carefol  considera- 
tion have  decided  not  to  visit  Illinois  nntil  after  the  convention.  My  motive  will  be 
misunderstood,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  confound  my  official  matters  with  State  politic*. 

"  BLUFORD  WILSON." 

I  wish  to  read  in  this  connection  an  official  communication  from  myself  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General : 

"Jem  20, 1876. 

"  Sir  :  Referring  to  onr  interview  this  morning,  tonching  the  dismissal  of  the  criminal 
prosecutions  at  Chicago  against  Ward  and  Wads  worth,  indicted  for  violatioa  of  the 
revenue-law,  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  forward,  for  your  consideration,  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  occasion  of  my  late 
visit,  under  bis  direction,  to  Chicago.  The  telegram  indicates  clearly  the  conlcusion  of 
all  taking  part  in  the  conference  on  the  date  referred  to.  This  conclusion  I  deem  to 
be  entirely  Just  and  proper,  and  the  only  one  consistent  with  my  views  of  the  public 
interests.  I  have  rested  upon  it  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
further  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  indicted  parties.  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise 
and  regret  that,  since  my  departure  from  Chicago,  the  prosecuting  officers  have,  contrary 
to  their  understanding  with  me,  decided  to  discontinue  the  prosecution  against  these 
parties  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  telegram,  which  ex- 
presses my  conviction  at  this  time. 
"  With  great  respect, 

"  BLUFORD  WILSON. 
"  Solicitor  of  the  Trwutj. 

"  Hon.  Alphonso  Taft, 

"Attorney-General  United  Slates.1' 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  motive  which  prompted  the  nolle-prosequis  in  those  cases  T— A. 
I  do  not.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  at  the  conference  to  which  I  have  referred  that 
the  cases  should  be  tried,  every  one  of  them,  and  that  they  would  begin  with  the  case 
of  Cullerton,  which  rested  largely  upon  the  testimony  of  accomplices.  Cullerton,  I  be- 
lieve, was  tried  and  convicted  after  I  left. 

Q.  You  did  not  know,  then,  after  the  conversation  yon  have  referred  to,  what  action 
they  proposed  to  take  until  you  cot  newsof  the  nolle-prossingof  those  cases  T — A.  I  had 
no  intimation  of  it  whatever.   I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Tntton  got  any  papers  in  Chicago  implicating  Mr.  Far- 
well  with  the  whisky  ring  f — A.  Mr.  Tutton  when  in  Chicago  obtained  evidence  that 
MeBereau,  a  distiller  of  that  city,  was  crooked.  He  also  found  that  he  transacted  his 
official  business  in  the  house  of  Farwell  &  Co.,  and  I  believe  he  subjected  that  house 
and  the  members  thereof  to  a  pretty  careful  and  thorough  investigation  tonching  their 
connection  with  Mesereau  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  object  to  J.  B.  Farwell  being  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury,  by  reason  of  the  bnsiness  relations  between  their  house  and  that  of 
Mesereau.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  Mr.  Farwell,  through  Senator  Logan,  intervened  on 
behalf  of  Mesereau,  on  the  11th  of  last  May. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  cannot  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes ;  1  can  state  it  of  my  own 
knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of  official  record,  and  I  have  got  the  correspondence  here  if 
you  want  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tntton  get  any  papers  in  Chicago  implicating  Mr.  Farwell;  if  so,  what 
was  done  with  them  f — A.  Mr.  Tutton  obtained  the  bank-checks  of  the  house  of  Mese- 
reau and  others,  and  made  the  matter  the  subject  of  a  careful  investigation.  Whether 
in  his  judgment  the  papers  implicated  Mr.  C.  B.  Farwell  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  those  papers  T — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  Department  t — A.  I  believe  they  are  not. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  them  in  Mr.  Tutton 's  posses- 
sion on  the  occasion  of  one  of  ray  visits  to  Chicago  last  fall.  I  presume  Mr.  Tutton  know* 
where  they  are,  and  can  account  for  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Gavett,  a  revenue  agent,  wheu  upon  the  stand  yesterday,  testified  that  be  bad 
had  an  interview  with  yon  in  Cincinnati,  and  that  you  had  taken  occasion  to  instinct 
bim  that  Secretary  Bristow  was  going  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  Bristow  was  "  the  man,"  and  must  be  made  President,  and  that  "  we  must  all  go  for 
him  ;"  and  he  testified  that  that  conversation,  substantially,  was  repeated  on  two  or 
three  occasions. — A.  To  all  of  which,  I  wish  to  Bay  that  Mr.  Gavett  draws  upon  hie 
imagination  for  bis  facts.  I  cannot  recall  time  oi  place  in  whioh  Mr.  Gavett  or  myself 
ever  exchanged  one  word  upon  any  subject  except  that,  of  the  business  we  had  in  band, 
and  that  was  during  the  month  of  June  at  Cincinnati  to  catch  the  thieves,  against 
whom  I  had  some  evidence.   Mr.  Gavett's  connection  with  myself  was  quite  brieL 
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After  he  fiuished  at  Cincinnati,  he  went  to  Illinois,  and  was  soon  withdrawn  from  them 
there  by  reason  of  this  statement  in  a  letter  from  Webster,  dated  August  25,  1875 : 

"  Chicago,  August  25, 1875. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Colonel  Matthews  has  just  told  me  what  he  has  said  to  the  Commis- 
sioner about  Gavett  and  Vance.  They  are  too  indiscreet  to  be  trusted  with  such  ex- 
tensive powers  as  they  are  exercising.  Colonel  Whiting,  late  collector  at  Peoria, 
now  member  of  Congress,  told  me  this  morning  that  they  (Oavett  and  Vance)  had  a 
woman  of  easy  virtue  with  them — thus  scandalizing  the  decent  part  of  the  com- 
munity. However  that  may  be  I  think  they  should  work  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  wiser  men.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  great  difficulty  in  working  agents  from  Wash- 
ington. I  fear  it  will  cause  trouble.  I  think  the  Department  will  hear  further  about 
this  from  other  sources.  Revenue  agents,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  report  to  super- 
visors.  The  present  organization  will  lead  to  interferences  and  complications." 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  wanted  to  put  that  on  the  record! — A.  I  do ;  because  it  was 
the  b  asis  of  official  action  with  reference  to  those  gentlemen. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  letter,  was  there  any  action  by  the  Department  f — A.  Mr. 
Morse  was  dropped  from  the  service,  and  Mr.  Garrett  was  relieved  from  duty  iu  con- 
nection with  investigations  into  frauds  in  the  West.  He  was  very  much  chagrined 
and  disappointed  at  it,  and  especially  so  with  Mr.  Yaryan. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 
Q.  Do  you  state  that  upon  personal  knowledge  f— A.  1  do. 

Q.  From  interviews  with  nimT — A.  Yes, sir;  and  I  wish  to  say, in  justice  to  Mr. 
Yaryan,  that  he  says  he  did  make  the  remark  attributed  to  him  by  Gavett,  "  Stop  that 
damned  Blaine  business  f  and  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Gavett  gave  more  time  to  poli- 
tics than  he  did  to  business,  and  it  was  against  the  rule,  both  of  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr. 
Yaryan,  for  any  of  the  special  agents  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  politics. 

Q.  How  many  special  agents  were  at  Cincinnati  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bristow  f — A. 
No  one  that  I  can  now  name. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Matthews  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Matthews  was ;  he  was  supervisor. 

Q.  Were  not  most  of  the  supervisors  South  there  T — A.  I  cannot  recall  one  now  ex- 
cept as  they  were  there  as  delegates.  Chamberlain,  I  believe,  was  there  as  a  delegate 
from  Georgia.  Those  are  the  only  two  people  that  I  can  low  recall  as  having  been 
there  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  one  of  them  was  a  delegate  properly  elected ; 
while  there  were  hundreds  of  revenue  agents  there  in  the  interest  of  other  candidates. 
I  believe  there  were  eighty  or  one  hundred  there  from  the  custom-house  in  New  York 
in  the  interest  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  there  was  a  very  large  number  there  in  the 
interest  of  Morton,  and  quite  a  large  number  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  belief? — A.  It  is  a  matter  they  won't  deny. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Yaryan  made  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  so  far  as  you  know, 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  frauds  T — A.  He  was,  as  I  stated  substantially  in  my  letter 
to  him  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  faithful  public  servants 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  being/  acquinted  with,  or  been  brought  into  offi- 
cial contact  with.  He  was  wholly  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  public  interests  and  to 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  here  in  Washington,  ana  elsewhere  when  sent 
into  the  field  by  his  official  superiors ;  and  be  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  which  Mr. 
Pratt  and  .the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ever  gave  him  for  faithful  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Q.  Mr.  Chapman,  whom  you  probably  know  as  connected  with  the  revenue  service, 
when  a  witness  before  the  committee  a  day  or  two  ago,  undertook  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Yaryan  had  not  behaved  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  when  they  went  to 
Saint  Louis  together,  had  not  given  any  information  that  amounted  to  anything,  and 
had  left  them  in  three  or  four  days.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  that  T — A.  I  am  as- 
tonished at  that  statement  of  Mr.  Chapman.  The  evidence  upon  which  seizures  were 
made  was  full  and,  to  my  mind,  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Yaryan  having  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  working  np  that  evidence,  and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  was, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  designated,  alone  with  Mr. 
Hawley,  to  take  responsible  charge  of  the  seizures  and  to  give  practical  effeot  to  the 
evidence  which  we  had  accumulated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  having  been  made  of  Mr.  Yaryan's  official  conduct 
there  T— A.  I  know  of  none.  Mr.  Chapman  was  selected  by  Mr.  Yaryan  as  one  of  the 
yonng  men  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  who  should  accompany  Mr.  Hawley  and 
him  to  aid  in  making  the  seizures.  Mr.  Chapman  doubtless  carried  out  my  instruc- 
tions after  the  seizures  were  made,  which  were  to  accumulate  all  the  evidence  poesi- 
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Me  in  addition  to  what  we  had,  to  make  assurance  donbly  sore,  to  pile  up  the  evidence 
in  every  direction.  My  written  instructions  to  that  effect  are  on  file  in  the  Treastirj 
Department,  and  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hawley,  in  going  on,  were  simply  pnrsdlog 
my  directions.  Mr.  Chapman  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  situation  at  Saint 
Louis  nntil  after  it  was  worked  up  and  the  cases  perfected  for  seizure. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  3,  1876. 

Bldford  Wilson  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  Is  there  any  matter  connected  with  your  testimony  of  last  evening  or  the 
preceding  day  about  which  you  desire  to  speak  at  any  greater  length,  or  are  there  any 
papers  which  you  desire  to  introduce  T  If  so.  please  do  so  now. — Answer.  As  I  hart 
just  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tat  ton  on  the  question  of  the  controversy  between 
kimself  and  others  and  myself  at  Chioago,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  sinoe  last  night  I  have  found  some  additional  papers  which  throw 
light  on  that  question.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  tits  com- 
mittee to  the  copy  of  the  telegram  from  myself  to  General  Webster,  which  was  included 
in  my  testimony  on  the  first  day  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  myself  with  regard  to  this  particular  controversy,  and  which  I  desire  to 
be  taken  as  part  of  this  answer. 

I  also  desire  to  read  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Matthews : 

"January  18, 187a 

"  Mr  Dear  Colonel  :  Inclosed  I  send  yon  copies,  first,  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Tat- 
too, dated  the  15th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  distillers  at  Chicago,  and 
expressing  his  views  strongly  in  dissent ;  second,  of  the  reply  thereto  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  dated  the  18th  instant ;  and,  third,  of  my  own  reply  to  so  much  of 
Mr.  Tntton's  letter  as  relates  to  myself.  The  correspondence  explains  itself,  and  I 
trust  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  yon.  I  wish  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the 
decrees  of  forfeitures  of  the  property  seized  last  spring  should  be  entered  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  property  sold,  and  the  proceeds  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Push  this  al) 
yon  can,  and  do  not  let  it  hang.  The  civil  suits  for  taxes  and  penalties  should  also 
be  pressed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Under  no  circumstances,  were  I  in  your  position, 
would  I  pnt  myself  in  the  attitnde  of  promising  any  immunity  to  any  accused  person 
who  has  not  told  the  whole  troth  without  reservation.  As  you  will  see  from  my  let- 
ter, I  am  with  yon  in  what  you  are  doing,  still  I  cannot  say  that  I  wonld  have  taken 
in  quite  so  many  as  you  have.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  question,  however,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  course  decided  upon  by  yourself  and  associates,  and  feel  quite  confident 
that  the  results  will  fully  vindicate  your  action. 
"  Very  truly  your  friend, 

"BLUFOBD  WILSON. 

"  Colonel  A.  C.  Matthews, 

"Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1876,  I  sent  this  communication  to  Colonel  Matthews, 
[reading:] 

"Mr  Dear  Colonel:  Since  writing  you  last  night  Tot  ton  has  arrived,  and  has  re- 
peated in  substance,  to  the  Secretary  and  myself,  what  he  said  in  his  letter.  He  makes 
a  strong  issue  with  you  and  your  legal  advisers  on  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted, 
and  insists  that  the  whole  thing  is  really  a  political  move,  that  none  of  the  dis- 
tillers will  be  tried  before  June,  and  that  the  practical  result  of  the  whole  will  be  to 
let  them  all  out,  and  leave  the  Secretary  with  the  empty  bag  to  hold  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  bear.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  letter  from  Bnssell  Jones  repeating  a  conversation 
between  General  Webster  and  yourself,  in  which  he  quotes  him  as  saying  that  he  will 
oonviot  and  send  to  Joliet  twice  as  many  by  your  plan  as  any  other,  besides  seonrinc 
the  forfeiture  of  a  large  additional  amount  of  property  and  the  conviction  of  Behtu  and 
Heeing,  and  others,  who  have  been  regarded  by  ail  of  us,  inolnding  Mr.  Tattoo,  as  the 
head  and  front  of  the  offending  in  that  oity. 

"  The  Secretary  read  this  to  Mr.  Tutton,  who  also  was  confronted  with  the  statement! 
of  my  letter,  copy  which  was  sent  to  you  yesterday,  so  that  he  openly  encoun- 
tered the  important  and  valid  facts  going  far  to,  if  they  do  not  absolutely,  justify  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  by  you.  Mr.  Tutton  also  stated  that  Mr.  Swett  boasted 
openly  in  Chioago  not  only  that  his  clients  were  not  going  to  the  penitentiary,  hot 
that  their  property  would  not  be  lost  to  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  oan  add  anything 
to  my  letter  to  you  of  last  night  except  that  results  are  what  is  now  wanted  before  all 
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Besides  pressing  the  forfeitures  and  civil  Baits,  you  mast  not  delay  to  bring  to  trial  some 
of  the  distillers,  and,  if  possible,  Hesing  and  Rehm,  at  this  term  of  court.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  make  matters  easy  all  around,  and  afford  the  vindication  that  yon  and  all 
desire.  Look  out  specially  for  bad  bondt  on  property  lately  seized.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Tattoo  seems  last  spring  not  to  have  made  a  success.  Appraisements  should  be  for 
the  actual  value  of  property,  and  the  last  dollar  should  be  covered  into  toe  Treasury 
before  we  get  through.  Tbe  suggestion  that  Dexter,  Webster,  and  Ay  er  are  really  look- 
ing after  political  effect  alone  is  one  which,  for  my  part,  I  indignantly  repel.  In  my 
judgment,  it  could  not  come  from  any  mind  less  prejudiced  and  narrow  than  that  of. 


P.  T.   You  may  call  their  attention  to  this,  and  I  think  you  will  make  no  mistake  in 
urging  them  to  turn  their  batteries  upon  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  as  well  as  Hesing 
ana  Rehm.   Above  all,  on  no  account  let  up  on  any  other  individual ;  stop  negotia- 
tion, and  fight  hereafter  for  what  you  will  get 
"  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

"BLUFOBD  WILSON 

"  Col.  A.  C.  Matthkws, 

"  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago" 

On  tbe  second  day  of  February,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
I  wrote  this  to  Mr.  Dexter : 

"  February  2, 1876. 

"  Dear  8ir:  Your  letter  of  the  25th  instant  was  duly  received,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary.  Iu  renewing  bis  assurance  of  confidence  in  yourself  and  asso- 
ciates, he  gives  me  leave  to  say,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  tbe  Attorney-General,  and 
possibly  of  the  President,  to  raise  a  question  with  District  Attorney  Bangs  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  policy  that  has  been  decided  upon  by  yourself  ana  associ- 
ates in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  the  »nits  pending  in  Chicago.  I  have  it 
from  unquestionable  authority  that  Senator  Logan  has  been  iu  conference  with 
the  President  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  cause  the  district  attorney  to  be 
ordered  to  move  for  sentence  in  all  cases  where  pleas  of  guilty  have  been 
entered.  If  this  information  turns  out  to  be  true  it  would  undoubtedly  create  embar- 
rassment there  as  well  as  here.  It  cannot  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the  country,  as  tbe  practical  effect 
of  such  an  order  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  further  developments  against  the  ringlead- 
ers, while,  obviously.it  would  be  a  move,  whether  intended  or  not,  directly  in  tbe  inter- 
est of  Rebut,  Hesing,  and  any  parties  who  might  by  chance  stand  with  or  behind 
them.  Preliminary  to  any  action  of  this  kind  it  is  presumed  that  Mr.  Bangs  will  be 
called  upon  by  the  Attorney-General  to  state  just  what  the  understanding,  if  any,  is 
with  Bussell  and  others,  and  I  have  to  suggest  that  if  suoh  a  request  is  made  upon 
him  you  take  care  that  the  facts  of  the  situation  may  be  fully  set  forth  so  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  any  mistake.  I  make  this  suggestion  for  the  reason  that  I  am 
told  by  those  who  claim  to  know  that  Bangs  is  not  a  very  strong  man  and  may  be  in- 
clined* to  weaken  in  the  presence  of  danger  or  trouble,  and  besides  this  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  politicians.  Tutton  openly  asserts  that  Bangs  is  with  him  In  his  views, 
and  if  this  is  true  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  state  the  case  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
our  side.  I  hope  in  all  of  this  I  am  mistaken,  and  that  be  will,  if  occasion  arises,  prove 
himself  capable  of  taking  high  and  strong  ground  on  tbe  question.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  the  way  to  recall  here  a  sentence  from  the  President's  letter,  which  followed  fast 
upon  tbe  injunction  to  'let  no  guilty  man  escape,'  to  the  effect  that  we  should  be 
especially  vigilant  against  all  who  claim  that  they  have  high  influence  to  protect 
them.  If  this  means  anything  it  means  just  what  you  and  we  are  striving  against, 
with  all  tbe  resources  at  our  command,  to-day.  It  is  possible  that  nothing  will  come 
of  all  this,  and  that  yon  will  be  left  to  carry  out  the  wise  plans  you  have  endeav- 
ored to  do,  backed,  I  am  sure,  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Secretary.  Ir  so,  all  will  be  well.  If 
not,  it  will  be  highly  important  that  the  responsibility  for  tbe  failure  of  justice  shall 
be  fixed  where  it  belongs.  You  may  show  this  to  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Matthews  if  you 
think  best. 

'*  With  great  respect,  your  friend, 

"BLUFORD  WILSON. 

"  Wirt  Dexter,  Esq., 

"  Portland  Block,  Chicago,  III" 

General  Bristnw's  own  letter,  wbioh  has  been  referred  to,  and  which  was  submitted 
to  me  before  it  was  mailed  to  Mr.  Tutton,  is  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  1876. 

"  Sir  :  I  am  this  moment  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  giving  an  account 
of  what  you  understand  to  be  the  situation  with  reference  to  prosecutions  in  revenue 
cases  in  Chicago. 

H.  Mis.  186  27 
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*•  While  I  bare  not  time  to  reply  in  detail,  I  deem  it  proper  to  Bay  that,  so  far  as  the 
reported  arrangement  with  itdicted  distillers,  &c,  at  Chicago,  is  concerned,  neither 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  nor  I  have  had  aoy  connection  with  it  except  to  remit  the 
whole  question  to  the  district  attorney,  his  associates,  and  the  local  revenue  officers  at 
Chicago.  Neither  of  us  has  insisted  upon,  or  even  suggested,  any  arrangement  with 
them.  It  is  possible  that  you  are  right  and  they  wrong  in  tbeir  view  of  the  subject, 
but  the  responsibility  is  on  them  and  there  it  must  rest.  Neither  the  Solicitor  dot  I 
directed  or  authorized  any  arrangement  whatever,  but  expressly  said  to  Supervisor 
Matthews,  when  here,  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  prosecutions  in  Chicago  moat 
conduct  them  according  to  tbeir  own  judgment. 

"This  direction  was  given  after  conference  with  the  President  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  with  their  approval.  It  Bhould  be  observed  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  nor  the  Solicitor  has  power  by  law  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutions. 
After  the  cases  are  in  court  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
the  officers  of  his  Department,  and  we  have  not  assumed  to  exercise  his  functions.  We 
have  always  entertained  the  opinion  here  that  it  was  important,  and  on  all  account* 
desirable,  by  every  proper  means  to  reach  the  parties  who  were  moat  responsible  for 
these  frauds,  and  therefore  most  guilty. 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  always  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  all  officers  of  the  Government  who  bad  betrayed  their  trust  and 
entered  into  corrupt  combination  to  defraud  the  revenue.  I  think  both  sonnd  policy 
and  good  morals  require  that  prosecutions  shall  be  especially  vigorous  against  such. 

"  I  may  say  in  general  terms  that  I  think  you  have  mistaken  the  purpose  of  the  officer 
at  Chicago — the  district  attorney  and  his  associates — when  you  assume  that  tbeir  chief 
desire  is  to  get  bold  of  a  few  local  politicians.  Our  information  here  is  that  by  far 
the  largest  distilleries  escaped  entirely  from  your  investigation  last  spring,  and  that 
the  late  supervisor  of  the  district,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  in  complicity  in  all 
these  frauds,  was  not  indicted  in  the  course  of  your  investigation. 

"  It  is  now  said  that  sufficient  proof  has  been  developed  to  justify  his  indictment  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  a  number  of  the  largest  distilleries  have  been  seized  and  their 
owners  arrested  on  proofs  recently  obtained.  Surely,  such  results  cannot  be  said  to 
be  without  value.  I  do  not  refer  to  these  facts  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  your  coarse, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  did  all  that  could  have  been  done  by  any  one  at  that 
time,  but  simply  by  way  of  showing  that  time  and  opportunity  have  brought  other 
and  perhaps  more  important  developments. 

"Nor  are  these  suggestions  made  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  any  arrangement  that 
has  been  entered  into  at  Chicago,  for  I  bave  no  knowledge  of  auy  such  arrangement 
other  than  what  is  derived  from  your  letter,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  snowing 
that  I  think  you  have  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  achieved  by 
securing  the  testimony  of  parties  indicted  last  fall. 

"  Referring  to  that  part  of  your  letter  in  which  yon  speak  of  a  proposition  made  by 
Mr.  Russell,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Russell  in  person  when  he  was  here, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  Solicitor,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  myself 
expressly  declined  to  entertain  his  proposition  at  all,  and  it  was  rejected  without  qual- 
ification. It  is  dne  the  officers  at  Chicago  to  add  that  I  have  entire  confidence  in  their 
seal  and  fidelity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  they  have  done  has  been  prompted 
by  the  best  motives.  Nor  have  I  any  reason  to  question  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  At  all  events  let  us  hope  that  the  best  results  will  flow  to  the 
Government  from  what  has  been  done. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"B.  H.  BRISTOW, 

"Secretary. 

"A.  P.  Totton,  Esq. 

"Superviaor  Internal  Revenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

I  wish  also  to  read  a  copy  of  a  telegram  addressed  to  me  at  Saint  Louis  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  October,  1875,  as  indicative  of  the  views  of  the  Secretary  upon 
the  question  In  controversy : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  October  12, 1875. 

"To  Bluford  Wilson,  Sain*  Louie  Mo. : 

"It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  to  say  what,  if  anything,  should  be  conceded  by  the 
Government  in  particular  cases  in  order  to  reap  greater  benefit  in  others.  The  district 
attorney  and  associates  being  on  the  ground,  and  in  possession  of  all  the  tacts,  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  decide  such  questions.  I  would  say  generally,  however,  that,  unless 
impoitant  ends  are  to  be  gained  in  other  coses.  I  would  make  no  terms  with  any  in- 
dicted party.  The  question  in  hand  does  not  relate  alone  to  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  these  particular  cases,  but  affects  the  integrity  of  the  revenue,  and  complete 
success  in  these  prosecutions  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Government  hereafter. 
Therefore,  I  would  say  to  parties  who  offer  to  surrender,  and  ask  terms,  that  they 
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should  plead  guilty  to  tbe  charges,  or  to  snob  of  them  as  they  admit  to  be  true,  make 
their  statements  to  tbe  court,  throw  themselves  on  its  clemency,  and  submit  to  such 
punishment  as  tbe  court  may  pronounce  ;  I  would  make  no  agreement  in  advance  for 
suspension  of  judgment,  nor  would  I  ask  the  court  after  pleas  of  guilty  to  suspend  sen- 
tence in  any  case,  unless,  npon  hearing  tbe  statement  of  the  party 'in  open  court,  it 
shonld  be  deemed  proper  to  use  him  as  a  witness  against  a  greater  offender.  A  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  corrupt  and  guilty  officials  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
all  proper  means  to  this  end  should  be  used.  The  Attorney-General  and  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  concur  in  this  view. 

"B.  H.  BRISTOW, 

"Seoretary." 

I  wish  to  say  that  that  telegram  was  read  to  Mr.  Dexter  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  this  city,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  accepting  Jacob  Rehm  for  state's  evidence. 
The  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  myself,  and  Mr.  Dexter  were 
present  in  conference.  It  was  read  to  Mr.  Dexter  as  indicative  of  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  that  question,  and,  as  matter  of  fact, 
tbe  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary,  and  myself  concurred  in  stating  to  Mr.  Dexter 
that  we  had  no  instructions  whatever  to  give  to  him  with  reference  to  Mr.  Rehm ;  that 
he  was  on  the  ground  ;  that  he  understood  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  for  accept- 
ing him  as  state's  evidence ;  that  we  had  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Dexter's  ability,  and 
that  of  bis  associates,  to  settle  local  questions  ;  and  that  we  remitted  it  tbeu  and  there 
to  Dexter  for  such  action,  after  consultation  with  his  associates,  as  might  be  deemed 
proper. 

By  Mr.  Plaistbd  : 
Q.  Did  you  read  that  telegram  to  him  T— A.  It  was  read  to  him. 
Q.  Was  it  said  be  shonld  be  governed  by  the  views  therein  stated  f— A.  No ;  we  gave  it 
as  indicative  of  our  views. 
Q.  Did  you  expect  him  to  bo  governed  by  the  views  expressed  there  t— A.  Yes. 

By.  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Yon  referred  last  evening  to  a  telegram  which  you  said  you  would  look  up. 
Have  you  found  it  f— A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it,  but  it  Is  part  of  the  official 
files  of  the  Attorney-General's  Department.  It  was  a  telegram  from  myself,  sent  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington,  dated,  1  think,  about  tbe  5th  of  June,  1875. 
Tbe  substance  of  it  was  this :  "  My  arrival  here  seems  every  way  apportune.  I  found 
our  counsel  discouraged  by  the  acquittal  of  Monn,  and  the  failure  of  the  Attorney- 
General  promptly  to  pay  their  fees.  After  full  consultation,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  tbe  cases  against  Ward,  Wads  worth,  and  others,  still  undisposed  of  on  the 
docket,  should  be  tried,  beginning  with  tbe  case  of  Cnllerton.  The  oounsel  are  unan- 
imous in  the  expression  of  their  convictions,  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  of  the 

Silt  of  Ward,  Wadsworth.Munn,  and  others."   I  closed  by  saying  that  any  other  course 
an  the  trial  of  the  oases,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  acquittal  to  judge  and  jury, 
where  it  belonged,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  cowardly  betrayal  of  public  interest. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  state  the  substance  of  the  con  tents  from  recollection  f— A.  From  recollection. 
As  stated  last  night,  I  sent  a  copy  to  the  Attorney-General  in  connection  with  the 
letter  which  I  put  in  evidence  last  evening. 

Q.  There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  namely,  the 
western  matter,  te  which  your  attention  was  called  last  night.  I  wish  you  would  state 
tbe  facts,  and  any  communications  you  have  in  the  premises  bearing  upon  that,  with- 
out trenching  upon  any  of  tbe  points  which  yon  spoke  of  when  other  matters  were 
suggested  last  night.— A.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  unable  since  last  evening  to 
refresh  my  recollection  by  reference  to  tbe  records  touching  tbe  details  of  the  matters 
referred  to.  Whatever  I  did  in  tbe  premises  as  district  attorney  for  tbe  southern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  and  subsequently  as  Solicitor  of  tbe  Treasury,  appears  in  my  letters  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  which  I  briefly  stated  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defaulter  Parker.  For  more  full  and  perfect  answer  to  your  question, 
and  also  for  information  as  to  some  suits  for  the  recovery  of  portions  of  the  money  for 
which  it  was  supposed  the  banks  in  Springfield  were  liable,  1  must  refer  tbe  committee 
to  my  official  reports  and  letters. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  trials  out  there  have  been  delayed  in  those  matters  T — 
A.  To  that  question  I  wish  to  say,  not  with  the  consent  or  connivance  with  tbe  prose- 
cuting officers  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  But  have  they  not  as  a  fact  been  greatly  delayed  T — A.  They  have  indeed  been 
very  greatly  delayed. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  ont  last  fall  for  tbe  purpose  of  directing  the  trial  of  Smith  f — A. 
I  went;  out  .last  spring  in  that  connection  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  with  special  re- 
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fere  nee  to  the  propositions  which  had  been  made  in  compromise  of  that  liability, 
and  the  understanding  was  fnll  and  complete  between  myself  and  Conolly,  the  district 
attorney,  that  the  cases  would  be  tried ;  and  I  believe  they  would  hare  been  bat  for 
the  failure  of  the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  jurors. 

Q.  Was  that  what  stopped  the  trial  ? — A.  Yes,  as  1  understand ;  the  canes  wen  set, 
and  were  ready  to  be  brought  to  trial.  I  know  they  were  ready,  because  I  made  the 
evidence  a  matter  of  consultation  with  Mr.  Conolly.  We  both  felt  that  the  eases  wen 
ready  as  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned :  fully  so. 

Q.  Have  yo  i  copies  ot  the  communication  which  you  sent  to  the  Commissioner  T— A. 
I  have  not ;  they  are  in  the  official  letter-books,  however,  of  the  office  of  the  district 
attorney,  and  the  originals  of  the  letters  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Augtut  2, 1876. 

Mark  Bangs  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  a  party  in  Chicago  by  the  name  of  Hildreth  f— Answer. 
Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Hildreth  f— A.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  nol-proesing  of  the  cases  against  Ward  and  Wad 8 worth,  was  not  the 
Government  offered  the  testimony  of  Hildreth  to  corroborate  or  confirm  the  testimony 
of  Rehm  T — A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  What  was  the  testimony  of  Hildreth  to  be,  as  you  understood  it  t— A.  My  recollec- 
tion as  to  Ward's  case  is  that  Hildreth  had  had  some  talk  with  one  of  the  distillers  to  the 
effect  that  he,  Hildreth,  was  to  be  instrumental,  in  some  way,  in  getting  an  indictment 
modified,  or  altogether  abated,  against  the  distillers  through  Ward's  influence  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  that  in  case  it  was  effected,  the  distillers  were  to  pay  Ward  $5,000. 
I  believe  that  was  the  substance  of  it 

By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Q.  Did  yon  place  any  confidence  in  that  testimony  f— A.  We  took  occasion  to  examine 
the  distillers  and  look  after  the  thing  carefully,  and  found  it  did  not  bear  that  coloring 
at  all.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  distillers  being  willing  to  give  $5,000,  bat  the 
matter  was  never  carried  out,  or  consummated,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  evidence 
that  Ward  had  agreed  to  take  it. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  examine  Hildreth  to  ascertain  what  he  would  prove  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  personally  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  allege  that  Ward  had  agreed  to  take  it  T — A.  Well,  not  in  so  many  words. 
His  statement  was  so  much  inferential  that  it  caused  us  to  look  after  the  other  parties. 

Q.  Of  course  you  did  not  put  the  distiller  ou  his  oath  when  yon  examined  him  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  did  you  f— A.  No,  nor  Mr.  Hildreth  either.  It  was  a  mere 
statement. 

By  Mr.  Plaistkd: 
Q.  Was  one  of  the  fugitives  called  back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Q.  Prom  France  f— A.  No;  from  Cauads. 


•4-  Was  there  not  one  called  back  from  France  f— A.  No,  sir :  there  was  one  of  them 
that  had  been  to  Franc*),  I  believe,  but  we  did  not  call  him  from  France.   We  called 
him  from  Canada. 
Q.  What  was  the  name  T — A.  Chord. 

Q.  Where  was  he  brought  from  f — A.  From  Windsor,  Canada,  nnder  a  safe-condnct. 
Q.  What  was  Chord's  offense  T— A.  I  think  he  was  a  gauger. 

Q.  For  how  Iodb  a  time  f — A.  I  do  not  now  remember.  He  had  been  in  the  u  crooked" 
but  a  short  time,  I  believe. 

Q  How  long  had  he  been  a  ganger  T— A.  Five  or  six  months  I  should  think,  from 
leoolleoiion. 

Q.  He  was  brought  back  to  testify  against  whom  f — A.  Against  Cnllerton. 
Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Cullerton's  offense  t— A.  He  was  a  fellow-ganger. 
Q.  How  long  had  he  been  a  gauger  T — A.  I  don't  remember ;  several  months,  per- 
haps years. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  none  of  those  fugitives  were  brought  from  France  f— A.  Tbe 
testimony  of  Chord  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  to  France,  and  I  suppose  that 
that  is  where  the  error  arose.   I  know  we  sent  to  France  for  no  one. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  while  he  was  in  France  T — A.  No. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  August  2, 1876. 

Asa  Bird  Gardner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside f — Answer.  I  am  stationed  at  West  Point. 
Q.  Are  yon  an  officer  of  thl  Army  T — A.  I  am. 

Q.  To  what  arm  of  the  service  do  yon  beloug  t— A.  I  am  on  duty  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  professor  of  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  position  f — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  I  will  read  yon  a  paragraph  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blnford  Wilson  before  this 
committee,  as  follows : 

"  On  Sunday  night,  Febrnary  27,  statements  were  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Orville  E.  Baboock,  the  private  secretary  of 
the  President,  had  beeu  engaged  in  the  "Black  Friday  "  transactions ;  that  he  and 
others  lost  in  that  transaction  $40,000 ;  that  the  money  was  lost  to  Jay  Cooke  &.  Co., 
of  whom  Fahnestock  seemed  to  be  the  party  through  whom  the  transactions  were  had ; 
that,  to  make  good  his  own  losses  and  those  of  his  associates,  Babcock  made  a  trust- 
deed  of  his  property,  with  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  of  West  Point,  subsequently  the  judge- 
advocate  of  the  military  court  of  inquiry  ordered  at  Chicago,  as  trustee." 

State  whether  your  attention  has  been  called  to  this  paragraph  of  the  testimony  of 
Major  Blnford  Wilson.— A.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  evidence  of  Major  Wilson  as 
it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  last  Saturday,  as  I  have  quoted  it  in  my  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  (Mr.  Cochrane.)  That  which  I  did  see  purport- 
ing to  be  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blu ford  Wilson,  and  which  I  then  read,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  President  was  fully  apprised  of  General  Babcock's  betrayal  of  his  confidence 
by  his  connection  with  the  "  Black  Friday  "  conspiracy,  and  of  the  means  whioh  Gen- 
eral Babcock  resorted  to  to  shield  himself  from  a  criminal  prosecution  in  the  civil 
courts,  by  securing  the  appointment  of  a  military  court  of  inquiry,  aud  the  detail  of 
Asa  Bird  Gardner,  whom  he  bad  made  his  trustee,  and  who  was  therefore  bound  to 
shield  him,  as  jndge-advocate  of  the  court." 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  ever  a  trustee  of  General  Babcock. — A.  In  the  winter  of 
186s  I  was  stationed  in  New  York  City  as  aoting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  aud  dis- 
bnrsing-offlcer  of  the  general  recruiting  service  for  the  Army.  While  I  was  so  sta- 
tioned I  had  occasion,  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  to  attend  to  a  real-estate  transaction 
on  behalf  of  General  Babcock.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  letters  or  communications 
from  him  on  any  matter  whatever  for  certainly  three  or  four  years  before  the  Babcock 
court  of  inquiry  which  sat  last  winter  at  Chicago. 

Q.  State  what  that  transaction  in  real  estate  was. — A.  While  I  was  on  dnty  in  the 
capacity  named,  Brevet  Major-General  Bntterfield  was  the  superintendent  of  the  re- 
crnitiug  service.  General  Bntterfield  had  on  several  occasions  prior  to  that  time,  and 
subsequently,  from  his  knowledge  of  real-estate  transactions  in  New  York  City,  enabled 
officers  of  the  Army  to  invest  their  savings  in  property  which  had  a  probability  of  ap- 
preciating in  value.  In  December,  1868,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  1869,  I  do  not 
recollect  exactly  which,  my  impression  is  that  General  Bntterfield  spoke  to  me  of  a 
piece  of  property  on  One  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  street  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 
tween Eleventh  avenue  and  Kingsbridge  road,  containing  four  lots,  100  feet  front  in 
the  total,  saying  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  investment;  that  but  little  pur- 
chase-money would  be  required ;  the  property  was  rising  in  value  very  rapidly,  and 
that  the  remainder  could  be  obtained  by  a  loan  from  some  savings-bank.  My  impres- 
sion at  the  present  time  is  that  he  spoke  to  me  first  as  to  that  piece  of  property  and 
offered  it  to  me,  as  he  did  not  at  the  time  himself  desire  to  invest ;  I,  however,  was  nu- 
able  to  take  it.  I  think  that  about  that  time  General  Grant  and  some  of  the  officers  of 
his  staff  came  to  New  York,  and  among  them  General  'Babcock;  I  am  not  positive  of 
that,  though  it  is  my  impression  ;  at  any  rate  the  piece  of  property  was  offered  to  Col- 
onel Babcock  by  Genera!  Bntterfield.  As  near  as  I  can  now  recollect,  Colonel  Babcock 
agreed  to  accept  it,  but  I  think  he  said  to  me,  or  else  General  Butterfield  told  me  in  his 
office,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  all  the  purchase-money  then ;  it  seemed,  however,  to 
be  so  good  a  piece  of  property  that  he  decided  to  take  it. 

Q.  State  the  value  of  the  property. — A.  The  consideration  was  $7,800.  As  a  matter 
of  accommodation  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  a  mortgage  being  required  to  be 
obtained  upon  the  property  as  part  purchase-money,  and  in  order  to  settle  up  some 
little  mortgages  that  were  on  the  property  at  the  time,  and  to  see  that  the  deeds  and 
other  papers  were  all  in  correct  shape,  at  Colonel  Babcock's  request,  I  attended  to  the 
matter  for  him.  I  took  the  deed  in  my  own  name  on  the  20th  of  February,  1869,  for 
those  lots.  Ou  the  16th  of  March,  1869,  the  Citizens'  Savings-Bank  took  a  mortgage 
of  85,000  on  it  from  me.  Ou  the  27th  of  March,  1869, 1  made  a  deed  of  it  to  General 
Babcock,  subject  to  the  mortgage,  having  meanwhile  settled  up  the  prior  mortgages 
upon  the  property  and  seen  that  the  taxes,  &o.,  were  all  paid  up.  He  subsequently 
refunded  to  me  the  actual  disbursements  which  I  had  made  in  the  matter,  which,  I 
think,  from  present  recollection,  were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $81. 
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By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Q.  Yon  looked  up  the  title,  did  you  f— A.  Only  a  little,  because  the  searches  had  been 
made  previously,  up  to  a  very  recent  time.  My  action  in  the  matter  was  simply  intbe 
way  of  obliging  Colonel  Babcock.  I  had  done  like  acts  for  other  officers  before,  and 
have  since;  I  received  no  recompense  whatever,  in  any  shape  or  form,  for  what  I  did 
in  the  matter.  * 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  taking  the  title  in  your  name  T — A.  The  object,  from  my 
recollection  of  it,  was  simply  to  save  complications,  inasmuch  as  Colonel  Babcock  and 
his  wife  were  in  Washington  and  a  mortgage  had  to  be  given  on  the  property ;  I  took 
the  whole  thing  in  my  own  name ;  I  think  General  Bntterfield  requested  it. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  General  Babcock  before  yon  took  the  deedf 
— A.  I  don't  think  I  saw  him  at  all  from  that  time  I  referred  to.  I  had  several  letters 
from  him  thanking  me  for  the  kindness  I  had  exhibited  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What  von  did  was  at  the  request  of  General  Bntterfield  f — A.  Yes ;  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  General  Babcock,  (or  Colonel  Babcock  as  he  is  officially  designated,)  was 
in  New  York  in  December  or  early  in  January,  1869 ;  I  think  that  General  Bntterfield 
also  aided  him  at  the  time  by  lending  him  some  of  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  property.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  you  can  reach  by  subtracting  the  amount 
of  the  savings-bank  mortgage,  $5,000,  from  the  total  consideration,  $7,800.  My  present 
impression  is  that  I  made  another  mortgage  on  that  property,  which  was  not  recorded, 
to  secure  General  Butterfield,  but  lam  not  positive  as  to  that;  in  looking  over  my 
papers  I  did  not  ran  across  anything  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  trust-deed  or  real-estate  transaction  of  any  kind  yon  ever  had 
with  General  Babcock  f — A.  After  transferring  that  property  absolutely  to  him,  I  in- 
dividually had  no  more  concern  in  it,  bnt  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  oontinned  to 
send  to  my  office  the  notices  of  interest  coming  due.  My  impression  is  that  I  need  to 
send  those  notices  to  General  Babcock,  or  else  hand  them  over  to  General  Bntterfield. 
I  know  that  General  Bntterfield,  as  a  matter  of  favor,  once  or  twice  paid  the  interest 
for  him,  aud  the  insurance  premiums  also.  General  Butterfield  suggested  one  or  two 
insurance  companies  in  which  the  property  should  be  insured,  and  when  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  1  attended  to  it.  Finally  the  property  was  deeded  away  by 
General  Babcock ;  I  cannot  now  recollect  whether  I  drew  that  deed  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transaction  by  which  Babcock  parted  with  the 
property  f — A.  No.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  he  sold  at  an  advanced  price.  I 
think  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  sold  it  was  Holmes,  bnt  individually  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  sold  the  property  to  Holmes  f — A.  1  think  in  the  following 
year,  1870— ,in  the  summer. 

Q.  What  previous  acquaintance  bad  yon  with  General  Babcock  f — A.  I  had  met  him 
probably  a  naif-dozen  times  in  the  course  of  my  Army  experience,  in  an  official  way, 
never  socially. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  judge-advocate  of  the  Babeook  court  of  inquiry  at  Chicago  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that  T— A.  Last  December,  1875. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  what  acquaintance  had  you  bad  with  Babcock  or  how  often  had 
you  met  him  I—  A.  I  had  met  him  a  very  few  times.  I  think  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
him  was  nineteen  or  twenty  months  before,  when  I  was  here  as  judge- advocate  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Brigadier-General  Howard,  of  which  General  Sherman 
was  the  president. 

Q.  State  bow  yon  came  to  be  appointed  judge-advocate  of  the  Babcock  court  of  in- 

auiry. — A.  1  received  on  Saturday  evening  a  telegram  from  the  Adjutaut-General  of 
le  Army  notifying  me  that  I  was  appointed  on  a  court  of  inquiry  to  sit  iu  Chicago. 
The  telegram  was  dated  Washington,  December  4,  1875,  and  stated: 

"  Yon  are  appointed  judge-advocate  of  court  of  inquiry  to  meet  at  Chicago,  1  bars- 
day,  9th  instant.   Order  will  be  sent  you  to  Chicago.   Acknowledge  receipt. 

"  e.  dTtownsend, 

tiAdjuta»t-General.r 

I  started  at  once  for  Chicago,  not  knowing  very  clearly  what  sort  of  investigation  I 
was  called  upon  to  act  in. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  you  knew  of  your  appointment  as  such  judge-advocate !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  acted  in  the  capacity  of  judge-advocate  before  f— A  I  had  been 
judge-advocate  of  the  last  court  of  inquiry  that  sat  here,  under  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  General  Howard's  case.   I  was  on  that  court  four  months. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  other  judge-advocates  of  the  Army  who  could  have  been  ap- 
pointed T — A.  There  were  seven  judge- advocates  of  the  Army  scattered  from  Washing- 
ton to  California. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yon  were  the  first  officer  appointed  to  the  duty. — A.  I  do  not 
know  anythiug  of  my  own  knowledge  on  that  subject.  I  only  know  what  officers  who 
had  reason  to  know  told  me.( 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  year  of  the  Black-Friday  transaction  f— A.  My  impression 
is  that  it  was  in  October,  1869. 

Q.  And  when  did  yon  say  that  real-estate  transaction  took  placet — A.  The  negotia- 
tions began  in  January,  1869,  aud  were  closed  up  in  March,  1869. 

Q.  Was  the  Black-Friday  transaction  about  that  time  T— A.  My  impression  is  that  it 
was  in  about  October  of  that  year;  and  I  base  that  impression  with  reference  to  Gen- 
eral Butterfield's  subsequent  field  of  duty. 

Q.  This  property,  if  I  understand,  was  conveyed  by  Qeneral  ButterfieldT — A.  No; 
but  by  a  man  named  Rogers  and  through  Qeneral  Butterfield's  real-estate  agent,  Mr. 
J.  Romaine  Brown.  General  Butterfield  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  a 
neighbor  of  his. 

Q.  General  Butterfield  was  not  able  to  purchase  it  himself  f— A.  I  understood  that 
it  was  not  convenient  for  him  at  the  time ;  he  had  other  transactions. 
Q.  And  he  wanted  you  to  purchase  it  T— A.  That  is  my  recollection. 
Q.  Yon  did  not  desire  to  purchase  it  at  the  time  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
Q.  And  subsequently  general  Babcook  agreed  to  take  it  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  made  the  deed  to  Babcock  f— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  made  the  deed  to  you  t— A.  John  Rogers,  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Rogers  f — A.  I  think  I  did  once ;  I  know  I  called  to  see  him  sev- 
eral times ;  I  thiuk  his  office  was  in  Chambers  street  at  that  time.  I  had  several  little 
notes  from  him. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  paid  to  Rogers  at  the  time  of  the  sale  T — -A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  By  whom  f — A.  I  think  I  gave  him  a  check ;  but  I  think  the  check  was  from  Gen- 
erhl  Butterfield  ;  it  might  have  been  a  draft  from  General  Babcock. 

Q.  How  mnch  was  that  check  ? — A.  I  can  get  at  the  amount,  as  I  marked  it  down  at 
the  time.  I  have  here  some  papers,  upon  the  subject,  [producing  them.]  Here  is  a 
deed  from  John  Rogers  to  myself.  I  know  that  he  was  paid  $4,200,  and  I  think  there 
were  $500  originally  paid  to  olinch  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  your  papers  and  be  certain  about  the  cash 
part  of  it. 

The  Witness.  [Referring  to  papers.]  John  Rogers  was  paid,  on  February  12,  $500 ; 
February  20,  $4,200.  (I  take  these  items  from  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time.)  Then 
on  March  13,  $1,348.74  was  paid  to  a  Mr.  Galligher  to  satisfy  a  mortgage  which  stood  on 
that  John  Rogers  property,  but  that  oame  oat  of  the  purchase-money  to  Rogers. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  That  makes  $7,000,  does  it?— A.  It  makes  $7,000,  with  another  mortgage  for $1,300 
and  interest,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Was  this  first  $500,  which,  by  this  memorandum,  is  stated  to  have  been  paid  Feb- 
ruary 12,  furnished  to  you  by  Babcock  f— A.  No,  I  think  General  Butterfield  paid  it  for 
him. 

Q.  Was  General  Babcock  present  at  all  during  the  transaction  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  think 
not ;  not  after  his  first  visit,  in  December  or  January,  to  New  York.  He  may  not  have 
been  there  at  all,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  was. 

Q.  Then  the  $500  was  all  that  was  paid  at  the  outset  t — A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  consideration  of  the  deed  t— A.  Seventy-eight  hundred  dollars 
was,  I  think,  the  total  amount  paid. 

Q.  Sixty-five  hundred  dollars  is  the  consideration  mentioned  in  the  deed  !— A.  But 
it  says  in  the  deed, 41  Subject  to  a  mortgage." 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 
Q.  The  mortgage  made  np  the  difference  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  But  the  consideration  mentioned  in  the  deed  to  be  paid  is  $6,500  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $1,300  and  interest  upon  the 
property  at  the  timet — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  was  assumed  by  the  vendee  f— A.  Yes  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  making  that 
transaction,  another  mortgage  which  bad  been  on  the  property  was  cleared  off. 

Q.  Who  suggested  to  you  that  yon  should  take  the  deed  of  this  property  in  your  owo 
name  t— A.  I  think  General  Bntterfield  did. 
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Q.  Did  General  Babcock  t — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  doing  so. 

O.  Did  yon  have  any  authority  from  General  Babcock  in  reference  to  this  matter  at 
all  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  may  have  seen  him,  as  I  said  before.  My  impression  is  that  I 
did  see  him  when  he  was  in  New  York,  prior  to  the  transaction. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  now  whether  yon  had  authority  from  General  Babcock  to  close 
the  transaction  and  purchase  this  property,  and  take  a  deed  in  yonrown  name;  or 
whether  yon  acted  as  you  did  on  the  representation  of  General  Bntterfield  f — A.  My 
impression  is  (I  could  go  no  further  than  an  impression)  that  I  either  saw  General  Bab- 
cock then,  or  else  he  wrote  to  General  Bntterfield  in  answer  to  something  from  Gen- 
eral Bntterfield,  for  I  know  they  corresponded  in  reference  to  this  property,  as  well  ai 
in  a  friendly  way. 

O.  You  don't  remember,'  however,  of  any  arrangement  with  General  Babcock  by 
which  you  were  to  take  the  title  in  your  own  name  f— A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any, 
but  of  course  I  would  not  have  done  it  without  supposing  I  was  doing  what  was  de- 
sired. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  now  from  which  you  judge  that  General  Babcock  gave  you 
any  authority  in  the  premises  ? — A.  No ;  nothing  definite. 

Q.  General  Bntterfield,  then,  paid  the  first  $500  f— A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Was  it  in  money,  or  in  check  f — A.  His  invariable  custom  was  to  pay  by  check, 
and  I  presume  he  paid  by  check  on  that  occasion.  Observe,  the  real-estate  agent  was 
a  near  neighbor  of  his. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  General  Babcock  that  you  were  to  raise 
money  on  a  mortgage  on  this  property  T— A.  I  must  have  had  an  understanding  of  that 
description,  as  well  as  the  understanding  in  regard  to  taking  the  deed  in  my  own 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  such  understanding  f — A.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  take  the  deed  in  the  name  of  General  Babcock  if  he  was  the  real 
purchaser  f — A.  Because  it  would  take  time  for  the  savings-bank  to  make  their  searches, 
and  I  believe  there  was  also  some  delay  in  money  matters.  It  was  desired,  also,  that 
these  other  matters  should  be  closed  up. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Yon  mean  the  mortgages  f — A.  The  other  mortgages.  It  was  desired  that  they 
should  be  settled,  and  I  attended  to  them.' 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Could  yon  not  have  done  that  just  as  well  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  Gen- 
eral Babcock  f— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  have  yon  any  recollection  why  that  course  was  not  pnrsned — why  the  deed 
was  not  made  to  Babcock  and  the  power  of  attorney  executed  to  you  t — A.  Simply  for 
the  convenience  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  any  more  convenient  T — A.  Well,  I  was  attending  to  another 
transaction  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  For  General  Babcock  f— A.  Not  for  General  Babcock. 

Q.  For  General  Porter  T — A.  For  General  Porter. 

Q.  What  was  that  T— A.  That  was,  I  think,  for  two  lots  on  the  south  side  of  the  same 

street. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  deed  for  the  Porter  lots  in  your  own  name  f— A.  I  think  I  did,  sir; 
both. 

Q.  I  observe  that  this  memorandum,  to  which  \  on  referred  a  few  moments  ago,  and 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  entitled  "Statement  of  Babcock  and  Porter  account,"  and 
shows  the  receipt  by  yon,  February  15,  of  a  draft  for  $2,000 ;  it  also  shows  items,  read- 
ing, "Note,  $2,000;  Shackleton  mortgage, $6,000 ;  Rogers  mortgage, $5,000 ;"  makings 
total  of  $15,000.   That  is  correct,  is  it  T — A.  I  presume  it  is.   Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  This  deed  is  not  made  to  you  in  trust,  I  observe  f— A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  absolute 
deed. 

Q.  Did  you  execute  any  certificate  showing  yonr  trusteeship  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  No  declaration  of  trust  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  mortgage  executed  to  Rogers  at  the  time  he  made  this  f— A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  mortgage  which  was  never  re- 
corded t — A.  That  was  a  mortgage  which,  I  think,  I  made  subsequently  ;  but  atlll  I  am 
not  positive. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  To  whom  f— A.  To  myself. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  A  mortgage  yon  made  to  yourself  f— A.  I  think  so.  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
executed  by  General  Babcock.  Still,  I  would  not  be  certain  that  he  executed  any  such 
mortgage ;  I  have  merely  an  impression  to  that  effect. 
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Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  mortgage  executed  f — A.  To  secure  that  $2,000  note, 
I  presume,  which  you  find  mentioned  on  that  memorandum.  This  memorandum 
containing  this  "  Statement  of  Babcock  and  Porter  account,"  which  I  have  found 
among  my  papers  of  eight  years  ago,  is  a  statement  which  I  made  np  for  the  informa- 
tion of  General  Butterfield,  as  well  as  myself,  because  whatever  moneys  he  bad  ad- 
vanced for  General  Babcock  or  General  Porter  he  wanted  to  know  of.  I  presume  I 
must  have  given  him  a  copy  of  this.  I  advanced  no  money,  except,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  way  of  expending  $80  for  certificates,  stamps,  &c,  which  was  subsequently  re- 
funded to  me. 

Q.  Yonr  recollection,  you  say,  is  that  a  mortgage  was  subsequently  made  by  Babcock 
to  you  for  $2,000,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  $2,000  note  mentioned  iu  this  aouonnt. 
What  was  ou  the  note  f — A.  That,  I  think,  was  a  note  he  had  temporarily  given  to 
General  Butterfield  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money  which  he  had  loaned  him. 

Q.  Money  which  General  Butterfield  had  loaned  Babcock  f— A.  Yes.  This  account, 
observe,  is  an  account  which  I  presented  to  General  Butterfield,  of  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  for  I  see  his  marks  on  the  back.  The  words  "  credit-balance  "  on  the 
back  are  in  General  Butterfield's  handwriting.  In  making  it  up  I  found  that  there 
was  a  small  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  joint  account. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  this  transaction  if  I  can.  Rogers,  the  owner  of  these  lots, 
received  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of  the  making  or  delivery  of  this  deed  to  you  the  sum 
of  $500  f — A.  Yes ;  that  was  only  money  which  he  received  at  first ;  that  was  a  pre- 
liminary Bum  which  was  paid  him  on  a  contract  of  sale  which  he  had  made  with  J. 
Romaine  Brown,  real-estate  agent,  in  December,  1868,  or  January,  1869,  before  Mr. 
Brown  brought  the  property  to  the  notice  of  General  Butterfield. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  this  deed  was  delivered  by  von  to  him  without  giving  any 
mortgage  or  other  security  to  him  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase- 
money  * 

The  Witness.  To  whom  t 

Mr.  Cochrane.  To  Rogers. 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  it ;  I  want  to  comprehend  it  fully.— A.  I  see  where 
your  mistake  iH.  Iu  December,  1868,  or  in  January,  1869,  J.  Romaine  Brown,  a  real- 
eetate  agent  in  New  York,  and  familiar  with  property  in  that  part  of  the  city,  found 
that  he  could  get  this  property  at  a  low  figure,  so  he  drew  up  a  contract  right  on  the 
spot  with  the  owner  of  it,  John  Rogers,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  gave  him  $500  to  bind 
the  bargain ;  or,  at  any  rate,  $500  was  to  be  the  first  cash  payment  upon  it.  The  $500 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  payment,  and  $4,200  was  the  second  payment,  to 
Rogers,  and  made  before  the  actual  delivery  of  the  deed. 

Q.  Then  there  were  more  than  $500  paid  to  him  before  the  delivery  of  the  deed  ; 
there  were  $4,200  and  $500  f — A.  Yes. 

S.  Who  paid  the  $4,200  T— A.  That  I  cannot  recollect,  but  my  impression  is  that  Gen- 
Babcock  seut  the  money  to  General  Butterfield,  and  General  Butterfield  drew  his 
check  for  it.   Butterfield's  check-book  would  show. 

Q.  That  makes  $4,700.  Was  there  any  mortgage  or  other  security  given  for  the  bal- 
ance f 

The  Witness.  For  the  balance  of  the  consideration  mentioned  in  the  deed  T 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  said  that  the  oiiginal  consideration  was  $7,800. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  It  is  very  evident  that  that  is  erroneous  ;  the  whole  consideration  re- 
ceived was  the  $4,200,  the  $500,  and  there  was  paid  to  Mr.  J.  Romaine  Brown,  as  real- 
estate  agent,  $350.   That,  I  think,  comprises  all  that  was  paid. 

Q.  Theu,  your  recollection  now  is  that  all  the  money  that  Rogers  received  was  $500, 
and  $4,200,  and  that  there  was  $350  paid  to  J.  Romaine  Brown  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  that  comprised  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  $5,050 !— A.  And  $10  to  Rogers's  lawyers  for  a  mortgage  not 
used. 

Q.  That  would  make  $5,060  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  consideration-money  mentioned  in  the  deed  as  having  been  paid  by  you 
to  Rogers  for  the  property,  $6,500,  is  not  the  true  consideration  f — A.  I  think  not,  sir, 
according  to  that. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  a  different  and  mnch  larger  consideration  is  put 
in  the  deed  than  the  amount  paid  t — A.  I  tbink  I  can. 

Q.  Please  explain  it. — A.  I  think  that  that  was  so  stated,  as  is  very  common  with 
real-estate  men  in  New  York,  in  order  that  the  property  might,  by  the  consideration 
wbioh  was  expressed,  have  a  value  which  was  greater  than  its  actual  value. 

Q.  Then  the  design  was  to  mislead  any  one  who  might  want  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty, and  induce  them  to  believe  that  in  point  of  fact  $6,500  had  been  paid,  whereas 
only  $5,060  had  been  paid  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  with  that  intention  at 
all.  I  think  that  the  consideration  mentioned  there  was  what  each  party  thought  was 
the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  you  know  as  a  lawyer  that  the  consideration  mentioned  in  a  deed,  a  sol- 
emn instrument  of  that  kind,  raised  the  prima-faou?  presumption  that  that  amount  of 
money  has  been  paid  for  the  property  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  if  this  deed  were  offered  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  it  would  be  prima-fade 
evidence  that  $6,500  had  been  paid  for  that  property,  would  it  not  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  f  — A.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  gotten  in  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  the  ezecutiou  of  the  deed  were  proveu,  and  the  deed  admitted 
in  evidence,  it  would  not  be  prima-fade  evidence  that  $6,500,  the  consideration  men- 
tioned in  the  deed,  had  beeu  paid  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  that  view. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  distinct  recollection  why  this  $6,500  was  placed  in  the  deed,  or  do 
you  base  your  statement  upon  what  yon  presume  might  have  beeu  the  reason  t — A.  I 
only  base  it  upon  what  I  presume  might  have  beeu  the  reason  ;  my  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter was  largely  ministerial. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  General  Babcock  sent  $4,200  to  be  paid  on  this 
property  f — A.  I  presume  he  did  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  f — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it,  because  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  General  Babcock's  having  ever  paid  » 
dollar  for  this  property  f— A.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  owu  knowledge. 

Q.  You  negotiated  a  mortgage  with  the  bank  for  how  much  on  this  property  f — A. 
General  Butterfield  attended  to  the  negotiation.   The  mortgage  was  for  $5,000. 

Q.  You  made  a  mortgage  upon  this  property  for  $5,000  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  money  paid  t — A.  I  think  that  the  check  was  drawn  to  the 
order  of  myself,  though  it  might  have  been  drawn  to  the  order  of  General  Butterfield. 
I  do  not  know  to  which  officer  it  was  drawn. 

Q.  Can  you  not  recollect  to  whose  order  it  was  drawn  t— A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  received  that  money  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  received  it  in  some  shape  T— A.  It  was  received. 

Q.  Was  it  received  by  you  f — A.  That  I  cau't  recollect. 

Q.  Received  Irom  the  bank  T — A.  Received  from  the  bank. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  communication  with  General  Babcock  with  reference  to 
the  negotiation  of  this  $5,000  mortgage  T— A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  of  having  had  any  t — A.  My  letters  were  all  subsequent  to 
that ;  at  least,  those  that  I  have  found  were  subsequent. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  delivery  of  the  deed  was  it  that  you  negotiated  this  mort- 
gage f — A.  I  think  that  the  application  must  have  been  put  in  even  before. 

Q.  The  application  was  put  in  before  the  delivery  of  the  deed  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  was  the  money  received  and  the  mortgage  executed  f— A.  The  mortgage  to 
the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  was  dated  March  16,  1669,  for  $5,000,  and  recorded  on  the 
same  day. 

Q.  This  deed  is  dated  February  20.  I  suppose  that  is  the  date  of  its  delivery  f  — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  on  the  16th  of  March  the  money  was  received  on  this  mortgage  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  held  this  property  in  trust  for  General  Babcock.  and  if  you  understood  that 
General  Babcock  had  paid  to  General  Butterfield  $4,200,  and  $500  prior  to  that  date, 
how  did  you  oome,  without  any  authority  from  Babcock,  to  execute  a  mortgage  for 
$5,000  on  that  property,  and  allow  Butterfield  to  get  the  money  f— A.  As  I  have  said 
before,  my  recollection  is  that  that  property  was  purchased  with  the  understanding  that 
General  Babcock  was  to  have  it.  Most  of  that  arrangement  was  made  through  General 
Buttertield,  with  whom  I  was  on  duty  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  questiou.  If  you  held  this  property  in  trust  for 
General  Babcock,  and  understood  that  General  Babcock  bad  paid  Bntterfield  $4,200, 
and  $500  prior  to  that  date,  how  did  you  without  authority  from  Babcock  come  to 
execute  a  mortgage  for  $5,000,  and  allow  Butterfield  to  get  the  money  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  General  Babcock  had  paid  that  money  to  General  Butterfield  before  that 
time  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  General  Butterfield  at  that  time  had  paid  that  mon- 
ey for  General  Babcock,  because  this  statement  of  the  Babcock  account  which  I  have 
produced  from  my  old  papers  was  a  statement  of  monetary  transactions  on  the  part  of 
General  Bntterfield  as  the  agent,  as  I  understood  it,  of  General  Babcock.  In  this  state- 
ment I  find  that  on  June  10,  1869, 1  was  paid  by  General  Bntterfield,  on  behalf  of  Gen- 
eral Babcock,  the  eighty  odd  dollars  disbursements  which  I  had  made  for  General 
Babcock  in  purchasing  that  property. 

Q.  When  I  asked  you,  a  few  minutes  ago,  what  money  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Rogers 
prior  to  the  execution  of  this  deed  of  the  20th  of  February,  1869,  did  you  not  state  tfaat 
he  had  received  $500  and  $4,200,  the  $4,200  having  been  furnished  by  General  Babcock, 
as  you  understood  f — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  I  said  so,  but  in  saying  so  I  think 
you  will  also  find  that  I  said  my  impression  was  that  General  Butterfield  loaned  the 
money  originally  to  General  Baboook  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  complete  the  trans- 
action. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  that  was  a  loan  from  Butterfield  to  Bab- 
cock  f — A.  I  must  have  done  so  from  the  fact  that  1  have  made  oat  this  statement. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  statement  to  show  that  Buttertield  loaned  Babcock 
$4,200  T — A.  No,  sir ;  bat  from  that  statement  I  have  recollection  of  conversations  with 
General  Butterfield  about  this  property,  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  he  spoke  of  pre- 
liminarily advancing  this  money  until  money  could  be  received  from  General  Babcock. 
My  transaction  was  ministerial  merely. 

Q.  Then,  assuming  that  General  Butterfield  told  you  that  Babcock  was  indebted  to 
him  in  the  sum  of  $4^200,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  him,  were  you  content  as  true- 
tee  for  Babcock,  and  without  auy  authority  from  Babcock,  to  give  a  mortgage  upou  this 
property,  aud  pay  over  to  Batterneld  $5,000 1 — A.  The  question  as  between  General  Bab- 
cock and  myself  was  simply  one  of  honor.  The  deed  was  absolutely  in  my  own  name, 
and  the  transaction,  up  to  the  moment  of  making  a  deed  to  Babcock,  was  in  my  name, 
except  as  to  the  payments  of  moneys,  whioh  were  transacted,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, through  General  Butterfield. 

Q.  You  were,  however,  a  trustee,  if  I  understand  you,  for  General  Babcock f — A.  I 
would  hardly  say  that  I  was  a  trustee  iu  the  legal  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  legally,  technically,  you  would  have  been  the  owner  of  the 
property  yourself  f— A.  I  was,  sir ;  and  the  monetary  transactions  up  to  the  moment  of 
turning  the  property  over,  by  deed,  to  General  Babcock,  were  between  myself  and  Gen- 
eral Butterfield ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it,  though,  as  I  said  before,  I  may  have  re- 
ceived something  from  General  Babcock.  I  can  find  no  scrap,  however,  among  my 
papers  of  that  day  which  would  refresh  my  recollection. 

Q.  Yon  advanced  no  money  yourself  for  this  property?— A.  Not  a  cent,  ezoept  the 
disbursements  which  I  made  in  looking  up  the  title,  &c. 

.  How  could  you  be  the  owner  if  you  paid  nothing  for  it  f — A.  The  title  was  in  me. 
.  I  understand  that,  but  did  you  consider  yourself  the  legal  and  equitable  owuer  of 
that  property  ?— A.  I  considered  myself  the  legal  owner  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  a  trustee  for  General  Babcock  or  not ;  was  the  equitable  title  to 
that  property  in  General  Babcock  f— A.  Not  recalling  now  the  natare  of  the  communi- 
cations between  General  Babcock  and  myself  at  that  time,  I  oannot  say  whether  or 
not  the  equitable  title  was  in  General  Babcock. 

Q.  Was  the  equitable  title  in  you  f— A.  I  shall  have  to  answer  that  as  I  did  before. 
Q.  How  was  that  t — A.  As  I  have  just  answered. 

Mr.  Glover.  Repeat  your  answer,  if  you  please.— A.  My  answer  was,  that  not  recol- 
lecting exactly  what  the  communications  were  at  that  time  held  with  General  Babcock 
on  the  subject,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  equitable  title  was  in  myself  or  not. 

Q.  Was  the  equitable  title  in  Geueral  Butterfield  f— A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that  any 
more  than  as  to  Babcock. 

Q.  You  really  are  not  able  to  say  on  your  oath  where  the  title  to  that  property 
was  f — A.  Yes ;  the  legal  title  was  in  myself. 

Q,  Bnt  the  equitable  title  was  in  whom  f — A.  That  would  have  been  a  consideration 
depending  npon  evidenoe. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  As  to  who  paid  the  purchase-money  f — A.  Yes.  I  feel  quite  positive  that  General 
Babcock  paid  the  purchase-money. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  fact  f — A.  Only  from  my  impression  and  conversation.  I  had 
a  good  many  letters  from  him  afterward,  thanking  me  for  my  kindness  in  that  trans- 
action. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  bo  say  anything  in  these  letters  to  the  effect  that  he  had  furnished  a  dollar 
for  that  property  t— A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.   That  was  after. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  services  f — A.  Not  a  cent.  I  had  done 
like  services  for  other  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  services  to  General  Porter  in  his  real- 
estate  matter  t — A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  This  was,  then,  an  entire  gratuity  on  your  part! — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  A  desire  to  oblige  Butterfield,  Porter,  and  Babcock  as  officers  T— A.  As  officers. 
If  I  may  add  a  word  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  had  incurred  larger  disbursements,  and 
been  at  much  more  trouble  for  other  officers  in  the  Army. 

Q.  General  Babccck  did  not  tell  you  or  General  Butterfield,  or  any  of  those  people, 
that  this  whole  transaction  was  gotten  np  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  some  gam- 
bling operations,  did  they  f— A.  I  never  suspected  it. 

Q.  Did  he  or  they  never  tell  you  that,  or  anything  like  itf— A.  No,  sir;  never  the 
slightest  intimation  of  it. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  know  that  that  is  not  the  case  f — A.  I  am  pretty  positive  it  could  not 
have  been. 

Q.  Why  f— A.  Because  I  am  quite  positive  John  Rogers  was  paid  his  $4,200. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  f— A.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  this  statement  here  in 
my  own  handwriting  of  snch  a  payment. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  pay  it  to  him,  did  yon  f — A.  That  I  oannot  recollect.  I  know,  from 
the  exactness  with  which  I  keep  my  own  accounts,  that  I  mnst  have  been  perfectly 
cognizant  of  those  payments,  for  I  say  here  (on  the  memorandum)  "  paid  John  Roger* 
$500,"  and  "  paid  John  Rogers  84,200 ; "  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  swear  that  that 
mnst  have  been  the  case. 

Q.  You  are  quite  willing  to  swear  that  yon  paid  the  money  f — A.  That  the  money 
was  paid. 

Q.  That  you  saw  it  paid  f— A.  That  the  money  was  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  paid— are  yon' willing  to  swear  to  that  f— A.  I  thluk  so.   Yes,  I 
think  now,  as  I  recall,  that  I  went  to  his  office  with  the  check  myself. 
Q.  On  what  day  T — A.  On  the  date  mentioned  there. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recolleotiou  outside  of  this  memorandum  t — A.  None  outside  of  this 
memorandum. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  recollect  that  prior  to  this  time  in  your  examination  ;  is  that  a 
sudden  recollection  that  has  come  to  you  f 
The  Witness.  As  to  what  f 

Mr.  Cochrane.  As  to  the  going  down  there  with  the  check  for  $4,200. 

A.  No,  sir.  In  looking  a  second  time  at  this  memorandum,  and  bearing  in  mind  your 
present  question,  whioh  suggested  further  recollection,  I  am  of  the  opiuion  that  I  mnst 
nave  handed  that  to  Mr.  Rogers  or  to  his  lawyer. 

Q.  Who  was  his  lawyer  f— A.  I  don't  recollect  his  name ;  I  would  have  to  look  through 
my  memoranda  to  see. 

Q.  Whose  check  was  it  you  took  down  f — A.  My  present  recollection  is  that  it  was 
General  Bntterfield's.  In  fact  I  am  quite  positive  that  it  was  General  Butter-field's,  for 
this  reason,  that  this  was  a  statement  of  the  account  between  him  and  Generals  Bab- 
oock  and  Porter  for  moneys  paid  ont  and  moneys  received  from  Porter  and  Babcoek. 

Q.  That  was  a  statement  between  General  Butterfit-ld  and  them,  was  it  f — A.  Yes  ; 
for  Bntterfield's  handwriting  is  on  the  back ;  " credit  balance"  are,  I  think,  bis  words. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  that  was  written  by  General  Bntterfield  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  but  it  is  eight  years  since  I  saw  that 
memorandum. 

Q.  Are  yon  prepared  to  say  under  oath  whether  that  was  done  by  him  or  not  f — A 
That  is  my  belief. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  sufficiently  sure  about  it  to  swear  to  it,  are  yon  f — A.  That  is  my  be- 
lief.  I  have  never  seen  those  papers  since  1869. 

Q.  If  this  is  a  statement  of  his  account,  why  has  he  not  got  it — how  do  yon  come  to 
have  it  T — A.  I  think  I  said  once  before  that  I  must  have  given  him  a  copy  of  it.  My 
clerk  kept  his  check- book,  and  kept  his  money-accounts  for  him,  and  frequently  (and, 
as  I  suppose,  in  that  case)  he  mnst  have  said  to  me,  "Tell  yoor  clerk  to  credit  the  bal- 
ance." 

Q.  This  is  all  supposition  on  yonr  part,  is  it  notf   Yon  have  no  distinct  recollection 
on  the  subject  T 
The  Witness.  As  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  As  to  any  of  these  matters  that  yon  have  been  stating  about  the 
checks,  &c.  f — A.  Only  what  the  memorauda  give  me  to  understand. 

Q.  Yon  judge  that  because  this  statement  that  you  have  produced  here  contains  an 
item,  "  February  20,  $4,200,"  you  therefore  took  that  $4,200  down  and  paid  it  t— A.  I 
have  no  donbt  of  it,  sir;  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  money  was  paid. 

Q.  That  yon  paid  it  t— A.  That  I  paid  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  a  receipt  for  it  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  receipt  f — A.  There  it  is — the  deed,  duly  executed. 
Q.  This  was  paid  February  20.   Was  the  deed  delivered  at  the  time  you  paid  that  f— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say  a  few  minutes  ago  that  this  payment  was  made  some  time  be- 
fore T — A.  No ;  the  payment  of  the  $500  was  made  February  12. 
.  Q.  Did  you  pay  that  f— A.  I  presume  I  mnst  have  done  so,  for  I  have  said  on  that 
paper  that  it  was  paid  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  paid  it  f — A.  Only  from  the  memorandum,  which  is  in 
my  handwriting,  and  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  these  transactions. 

Q.  How  was  that  $500  paid— in  cash  or  by  check  f— A.  At  the  distance  of  eight  yean 
it  is  very  hard  to  say ;  but  I  presume  all  by  check. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  a  receipt  for  that  f — A.  I  presume  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  T— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  more  than  likely  the  payment  was  by 
a  check  to  order,  which  wonld  be  a  receipt  itself. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  heretofore  in  your  testimony  that  this  $4,200  might  have  been 
either  a  check  drawn  by  General  Bntterfield,  or  a  draft  from  General  Babcoek  T— A.  Ye*. 
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Q.  How  do  you  explain  that ;  which  was  it  T — A.  All  these  money  matters  with  refer- 
ence to  this  property,  General  Butterfleld  kindly  undertook  on  behalf  of  General  Bab- 
cook.  As  1  nave  said  before,  my  action  in  the  matter  was  simply,  you  may  say  as  an 
attorney,  attending  merely  to  the  legal  part  of  the  transaction,  and  having  nothing 
otherwise  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question. 

(Question  repeated,  and  answer  read.) 

A.  I  will  go  on  with  my  answer  and  say  :  the  money,  if  it  was  a  draft  from  General 
Baboock,  would  have  been  sent  to  General  Butterfield,  and  by  him  handed  to  me ;  that 
is  my  impression. 

.  Might  he  not  indorse  the  draft  and  band  it  to  yon  T 
he  Witness.  Indorse  it  to  my  order  T 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Tea. 
The  Witness.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  really  remember  whether  it  was  a  check  that  yon  took  down  and 
paid,  or  whether  it  was  a  draft  T— A.  I  cannot  tell  that.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it 
was  not  cash. 

Q.  Are  you  reasonably  certain  of  that  T— A.  I  am,  sir;  because  in  my  own  money 
transactions  I  did  those  things  by  check.  I  know  General  Butterfield  made  it  his 
almost  invariable  practice  to  do  so  also. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  check  of  your  own  1— A.  I  think  not.  I  am  pretty  positive  it  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  this  check,  or  draft,  or  whatever  it  was,  to  Mr.  Rogers  personally  T 
— A.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  handed  it  to  him  or  to  the  attorney  on  his  behalf, 
but  from  the  memorandum  "  paid  "  I  know  I  must  have  paid  it.  If  General  Butter- 
field  paid  that,  bis  check-book  will  show. 

Q.  This  you  say  is  a  statement  of  the  account  of  General  Baboock  and  Porter  with 
General  Butterfleld  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  when  the  word  "  paid  "  is  used,  that  means  paid  not  by  you  but  by  General 
Butterfield,  does  it  not  f — A.  Paid  by  General  Butterfield,  I  think. 

Q.  This  is  not  a  statemedt  of  any  monejs  paid  by  yon.  is  it  T  It  is  a  statement  of 
moneys  paid  by  General  Butterfield  T— A.  I  have  not  said  that  there  was  any  money 
actually  paid  by  me.  The  money  which  was  used  for  these  transactions  either  came 
from  General  Butterfield  or  General  Babcook. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  on  this  statement  to  indicate  that  you  paid  anything,  either  oat 
of  your  own  money  or  out  of  anybody  else's  money,  is  there  T  because  it  is  a  state- 
ment between  General  Butterfield  and  these  people,  not  between  you  and  them. — A. 
O,  it  is  a  statement  made  up  by  myself,  and  I  was  cognizant  of  all  these  transactions, 
and  attended  myself,  as  my  recollection  is,  to  all  these  payments. 

Q.  I  see  an  item :  "  March  13,  paid  Harriet  E.  Shackleton  1750."  Did  you  pay 
that  T — A.  I  must  have  done  so,  as  I  have  it  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  it  T— A.  I  have  a  recollection  of  several  times  seeing 
her  lawyer. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  specifically  paying  it  f— A.  By  reference  to  the  date 
when  the  mortgage  was  closed,  if  1  had  the  satisfaotion-pieoe,  I  should,  of  course,  be 
able  to  swear  positively. 

Q.  I  see  an  item  here :  "March  16,  paid  Harriet  £.  Shackleton  $7,150."   Did  yon  pay 
that  f — A.  I  undoubtedly  did  pay  that. 
.  How  t — A.  I  think  by  check. 

.  Whose  check  f — A.  My  impression  is  it  must  have  been  General  Butterfield's. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  transaction  T — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
his  check. 

Q.  Do  you  remember T— A.  Yes;  I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  a  cheok  from  General 
Butterfield. 

Q.  Paid  to  her  personally  J — A.  I  think  to  her  attorney. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that  f— A.  I  am  pretty  positive  it  was  in  her  attorney's  office 
that  I  did  it. 

Q.  "March  13,  Mr.  Galligher,  to  satisfy  mortgage,  $1,348.74  "—did  you  pay  that  f— 
A.  Yes,  1  did  ;  that  transaction  I  particularly  recollect. 

Q.  How  was  that  paid  f — A.  That  was  paid  by  check.  Whether  it  was  General  But- 
terfield's check  or  General  Babcock's,  1  cannot  tell,  but  I  took  it  myself  to  him. 

Q.  Was  any  portion  of  this  money  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage  that  you  negotia- 
ted—either the  $750,  the  $1,348,  or  the  $7,150  f- A.  The  $7,150  was  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  You  handed  the  money  over  first  to  General  Butterfield  and  then  you  think  Gen- 
eral Butterfield  gave  you  a  cheok  afterward  f 

The  Witness.  Handed  what  money  T 

Mr.  .Cochrane.  The  money  yon  got  from  the  bank— the  proceeds  of  this  mortgage. 

A.  I  think  I  must  have  indorsed  it  to  him.  I  am  pretty  certain  I  did,  because  these 
officers  were  away  from  the  city. 

Q.  Were  you  trustee  for  any  other  property  than  this  for  General  Babcook  T— A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  was  trustee  for  that  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  similar  transaction  in  reference  to  aoy  other  property  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  In  reference  to  what  t — A.  Some  property  of  General  Horace  Porter. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located  f — A.  That  was  located  on  One  hundred  and  eighty-fifth 
street,  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  street,  between  Eleventh  avenue  and  King's  Bridge 
Road. 

Q.  When  did  that  transaction  take  place  f — A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  Who  sold  that  property  to  General  Porter? — A.  I  gave  the  deed  in  my  name ;  it 
was  an  analogous  transaction  to  that  of  General  Babcock's  all  through. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  party  that  made  the  deed  to  you  ? — A,  Harriet  E.  Shackletoo 
was  the  owner  of  that  property. 

Q.  Were  you  trustee  for  General  Babcock  for  any  other  property  than  that  you  have 
mentioned  t — A.  I  never  bad  any  transaction  with  him  with  reference  to  any  other 
than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  transaction  with  any  one  else  for  him  in  regard  to  any  other 
property  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  any  other  business  transaction  with  him  whatever. 
Q.  Of  any  kind  t — A.  Of  any  kind. 
Q.  Or  with  any  one  else  in  his  behalf  T — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  Rogers  property  was  offered  to  j/ou  f— A.  That 
is  my  impression,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  yon  were  not  able  to  carry  it  T— A.  I  think  so.  I  know  that  General  Batter- 
field  did  offer  me  a  piece  of  property,  and,  as  that  was  small  in  value,  I  had  got  that 
impression. 

Q.  Are  you  very  certain  that  that  was  the  piece  he  offered  you  for  your  own  ?— A.  I 
am  not  certain. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  not  convenient  for  General  Butterfield  to  make  that  investment 
on  bis  own  account  f — A.  That  is  my  impression  ;  he  had  large  transactions  of  his  own 
which  he  was  carrying  on  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  here  of  a  cotemporancous  transaction  for  General  Porter ;  have 
you  the  deed  that  you  executed  to  General  Porter  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  but  I  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  property.   Of  course  I  sent  the  deed  to  General  Porter. 

Q.  What  amount  did  General  Porter  pay  for  the  property,  or  what  amount  did  you 
pay  for  him  f— A.  [Producing  a  paper.]  Here  is  the  contract  made  through  J.  Romaine 
Brown,  with  Mrs.  Shackle  ton,  for  the  purchase  of  that  property. 

Q.  Who  was  J.  Romaine  Brown  f — A.  A  real-estate  agent. 

Q.  Is  he  General  Butterfield's  real-estate  agent  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  lady's  name  from  whom  the  purchase  was  made  T — A.  Yes.  I 
have  also  transacted  other  business  with  Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  In  connection  with  these  two  gentlemen  t— A.  No,  sir ;  for  others. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  consideration  received  by  Mrs.  Sbackleton  for  the  sale  of  her 
property.— A.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  the  first  payment ;  the  second  was 
$7,150. 

Q.  Who  paid  that  first  amount  of  $750  J— A.  I  paid  that  on  March  13,  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Harrison,  her  agent,  at  his  office. 

Q.  Were  you  purchasing  this  property  for  yourself  or  for  General  Porter  f — A.  My 
idea  was  that  the  property  was  to  be  purchased  for  General  Porter. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  $750  T — A.  I  think  that  that  must  have  come  in  a  check 
from  General  Butterfield  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  him  $7,150  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  that  come  from  f— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  came  from  Gen- 
eral Butterfield.  It  either  came,  as  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Babcock  property, 
on  March  16,  in  a  dralt  from  General  Porter — no ;  not  in  a  draft  from  Porter ;  he  would 
not  have  given  a  draft  for  all  that  amount,  as  the  Savings-Bank  gave  $6,000, 1  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  money  coming  from  either  General  Babcock  or 
General  Porter  T  Can  you  say,  of  your  personal  knowledge,  that  either  of  them  ever 
paid  one  copper  for  this  property  f — A.  I  can  only  give  my  impression  and  belief  at 
this  lapse  of  time. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  knowledge  or  have  not  knowledge  T — A.  I  have  knowl- 
edge, and  my  knowledge  is  derived  from  my  own  memorandum,  which  shows  a  draft 
from  these  parties  for  $2,000,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1869. 

Q.  What  parties  f— A.  Porter  and  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  the  dralt  from  them  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  recollect,  but  my  belief 
is  that  the  draft  must  have  come  to  General  Butterfield. 

Q.  That  it  must  have  come  through  him  f — A.  Through  him. 

Aud  indorsed  to  you  f— A.  It  was  indorsed  to  me,  or  else  he  gave  me  hi*  own 
check  aud  deposited  the  draft  for  collection. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  it  is  that  as  this  property  has  all  been  in  your  own  uame, 
and  jou  have  been  the  holder  of  these  deeds,  General  Butterfield  has  been  made  the 
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medium  by  whioh  any  money  has  been  transferred  from  these  gentlemen ;  why  did  they 
not  transfer  it  to  you  T— A.  They  were  not  personal  friends  of  mine,  by  any  means — 
these  gentlemen. 

Q.  But  they  were  friends  enongh  for  you  to  become  their  agent  to  purchase  this  real 
estate  f — A.  Well,  I  had  not  the  funds  whieh  I  could  have  loaned  them  if  needed. 
General  Butterfield  whs  the  gentleman  who  had  pnt  them  in  the  way  of  making  this 
investment. 

Q.  So  I  understand,  but  I  understand  you  further  to  say  that  these  gentlemen  re- 
mitted moneys  by  draft  to  General  Butterfield ;  then  General  Butterfield  was  not  loan- 
ing them  money,  was  he  T — A.  I  presume  he  did  loan  them  money. 

Q.  What  were  they  sending  drafts  to  bim  for  if  he  was  loaning  them  money  t— A. 
They  did  not  send  apparently  enough  money  to  meet  all  these  payments,  because  I  see 
in  this  memorandum  that  there  was  a  note  which  on  March  13  came  from  them  for 
$2,000. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  it  came  from  them  T — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it  in  the  world,  for  this  reason  

Q.  [Interposing.]  I  want  you  to  state  your  knowledge  first ;  if  you  have  no  knowl- 
edge, you  can  then  state  your  reasons  for  thinking  so. — A.  My  clerk  was  General  But- 
terfield's  clerk  for  all  his  private  transactions.  The  General  used  frequently  to  con- 
sult me  about  his  monetary  affairs.  His  clerk  brought  his  check-book  to  me  always. 
General  Butterfield  was  a  little  careless,  probably,  in  the  charge  of  his  office- papers. 

Mr.  Glover.  That  is  getting  off  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  only  want  to  give  you  the  sources  of  my  knowledge — why  I  have 
made  this  memorandum  as  it  is.  If  any  checks  or  drafts  oatne  to  General  Butterfield 
from  General  Porter,  he  would  band  them  to  me  almost  as  a  certainty.  That  was  his 
constant  custom.  Anything  of  that  kind  he  would  hand  to  me  and  say,  "  Gardner,  I 
wish  yon  would  send  down  the  messenger  and  make  this  deposit  for  me  ;*'  or, "  I  wish 
you  would  direct  your  chief  clerk  to  draw  a  check  for  me  to  such  a  person's  order  f  so 
I  was  quite  cognizant  of  all  his  personal  transactions. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  where  were  those  check's  cashed,  and  in  what  bank  were 
they  deposited— those  checks  which  you  speak  of  as  coming  from  those  gentlemen  f — 
A.  I  cannot  at  this  lapse  of  time  state. 

Q.  Can  you  not  state  the  banks  with  which  you  did  this  business  f — A.  I  cannot  re- 
call what  bauk  General  Butterfield  kept  his  account  in.  His  check-books  were  kept 
in  my  outer  office  safe,  and  sometimes  I  drew  his  checks  for  him,  but  not  often. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  drafts  sent  by  Generals  Porter  and  Babcock,  and 
which  were  handed  over  to  you  by  General  Butterfield ;  upon  what  banks  were  they 
drawn ;  where  were  the  payments  made,  and  where  were  the  deposits  made  t— A. 
That  I  cannot  recall  at  this  lapse  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  now,  of  a  single  dollar  having  been  paid  by  either 
Babcock  or  Porter  for  this  property  f — A.  My  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  facj 
of  their  sending  at  one  time  that  $2,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  sent  $2,000  f— A.  Yes ;  I  do,  from  that  memorandum. 

Q.  From  what  point  did  they  send  it  f — A.  They  were  in  Washington. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  they  send  it  f — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  a  draft 

Q.  Have  you  no  memorandum  or  data  by  which  you  can  tell  upon  what  bank  or  per- 
son that  draft  was  drawn  f— A.  Not  at  all ;  you  can  ascertain  that  from  General  But- 
terfield's  check-books. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  title  to  yourself  of  the  Porter  property  T— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  at  General  Porter's  instance  f— A.  My  impression  is  that  I  did ; 
I  did  it  in  his  behalf. 

Q.  I  thought  that  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  were  not  intimate  enough  with 
Porter  or  Babcock  to  receive  a  draft  directly  to  yourself  from  them ;  will  you  explain 
why  it  was  that  you  were  intimate  enough  to  take  a  deed  to  be  made  directly  to  your- 
self of  property  to  be  redeeded  to  them  f— A.  Yes ;  but  I  dislike  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  nothing  to  conceal  about  it ;  the  reason  is  that  I  was  pretty  well  known 
in  the  service,  and  known  to  these  officers. 

Q.  Known  to  Babcock  and  Porter  f— A.  Yes  ;  and  my  reputation  was  such  (al though 
I  have  to  say  it  myself  in  answer  to  your  question)  that  those  gentlemen  had  no  hesi- 
tancy in  the  matter  whatever. 

Q.  What  matter  f — A.  They  had  no  hesitancy  in  seeing  the  deed  to  this  property  go 
to  my  name. 

Q.  But  I  understood  yon  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  Babcock  and  Porter  to  have  drafts  sent  directly  to  you,  so  that  they 
were  sent  probably  to  General  Butterfield  t— A.  I  did  say  that. 

Q.  And  now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  so  well  known  to  them  and  so 
well  acquainted  with  them  

The  Witness.  [Interrupting.]  A.  No:  not  "  so  well  acquainted  with  them.''  I  did 
not  say  that.  I  was  well  known  to  them  in  the  Army,  as  I  was  to  a  good  many  others ; 
and  this  whole  transaction,  which  appears  to  be  a  transaction  without  any  safeguards 
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whatever  on  their  part  to  protect  them  from  anything  that  I  might  have  done  with 
reference  to  that  property,  was  purely  baaed  upon  the  confidence  they  had  in  me  as  at 
officer  and  gentleman. 

Q.  What  was  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  you  as  agent  for  Porter,  or  more  directly 
as  agent  for  Bntterfield,  in  the  matter  of  this  property  which  was  finally  deeded  to  Mr. 
Porter  f — A.  It  is  stated  in  that  memorandum. 

Q.  You  purchased  two  pieces  of  property  ;  I  want  to  know  what  is  trie  *jBP*g*tf 
payment  for  each  piece  T — A.  For  the  Babcook  property  there  was  $350,  $5007»4,»W) 
and  $10,  making  $5,060.  We  must  add  to  that  the  cost  of  getting  the  searches  through 
for  the  Citizens7  Savings-Bank,  which  expense  we  had  to  pay. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  expense;  I  am  speaking  about  the  purchase  of  the  Babcock 
property.  The  purchase-money  amounted  to  $5,060,  did  itt— A  Yes,  if  you  figure  it 
up  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  purchase-money  upon  the  Porter  property  f — A  There 
were  $750  and  $7,150,  making  a  total  of  $7,900.  Then  to  John  W.  Piraeon,  attorney  of 
the  Citizens'  Savings-Bank,  for  passing  title  and  obtaining  mortgages  on  these  two 
pieces  of  property,  was  paid  $179.26. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  the  purchase  of  both  pieces  and  all  the  expenses  t— A 
Up  to  the  date  of  rendering  this  account  to  General  Bntterfield  it  was  $14,733.50. 

Q.  Yon  rendered  your  account  to  Bntterfield  instead  of  Porter  and  Bahoock  f— A  I 
presented  this  statement  to  him,  and  be  paid  me  my  disbursements  by  his  own  check, 
so  that  I  supposed  he  most  have  bad  money  from  them  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  f  — A.  Because  there  were  received,  as  I  have  stated 
here,  $15,000,  all  told. 

By  Mr.  Plaibthd  : 

Q.  That  included  the  mortgages  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  both  mortgagee f— A.  $5,000  on  the  Rogers  (or  Babcock) 
property,  and  $6,000  on  the  Shackleton  (or  Porter)  property. 
Q.  That  made  $11,000  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  how  much  cash  was  required  f — A.  $4,000  more. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  cash  that  was  required  to  come  from  Generals  Babcook  and 
Porter  f— A  Yea. 

By  Mr.  Glovkr: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  money  received  by  mortgage  on  the  Porter  property  f — A.  Yet. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  that  money  t— A.  Yes :  or,  rather,  formally,  I  made  the  application 
to  the  Citizens'  Savings-Bank.  General  Bntterfield  could  not  do  it  because  he  was  a 
trustee  of  that  bank. 

Q.  The  property  was  deeded  to  you  t— A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  And  you  gave  a  mortgage  to  the  bank  to  raise  $6,000  f — A  Yes,  on  the  same  date 
and  for  the  Porter  property. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  that  money  from  the  bank  T— A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  f— A.  Either  I  indorsed  that  $6,000  over  immediately  as 
part  purchase-money  to  Harrison,  the  attorney  for  Mrs.  Shackleton,  as  it  was  to  my 
order,  or  else  I  must  have  given  it  to  General  Bntterfield,  and  he  given  me  a  check, 
plus  the  difference  between  that  and  the  $7,150. 

Q.  Will  von  explain  how  it  is  that  when  you  became  the  agent  to  purchase  property 
for  Gennrals  Babcock  and  Porter,  General  Bntterfield  is  mixed  np  in  it  all  the  time  t— 
A.  I  will,  as  I  understood  it  then  and  as  I  understand  it  now.  General  Bntterfield  was 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  these  two  officers ;  he  had  served  with  them  through  the 
war  a  good  deal.  They  were  on  intimate  terms:  so  I  understood  at  the  time.  He  was 
desirous  of  doing  them  a  kindness,  (this  I  gathered  from  General  Bntterfield  at  the 
time.)  I  understood  that  this  property  was  increasing,  and  wonld  increase,  rapidly  in 
value ;  that  they  would  have  to  spend  but  very  little  themselves ;  that  the  savings- 
bank  of  whioh  General  Butterfield  was  a  trustee  would  give  a  mortgage  on  each  piece 
of  property  for  the  sums  named,  $5,000  and  $6,000,  respectively,  as  it  would  be  a  good 
investment,  and  the  property  was  being  purchased  low,  so  that  that  would  leave  very 
little  for  them  to  pay,  and  each  man  could  get  his  property  really  for  a  comparatively 
small  amonut.  General  Butterfield  was  a  trustee,  if  I  recollect  aright,  and  still  is,  of 
the  Citizens'  Savings-Bank,  and  a  large  stockholder  in  it. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  General  Bntterfield  loaned  these  parties  to  effect  or  per- 
fect that  purchase  T — A.  I  think  he  must  at  that  time  have  loaned  them  all  but  the 
$2,000  received  from  them  by  draft  on  the  15th  of  February. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  say  that  you  have  any  knowledge  that  they  sent  that  money  f— 
A.  1  have  no  donbt  of  it  in  the  world,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  so  familiar  with  his 
monetary  transactions. 

Q.  From  which  one  of  these  two  gentlemen  did  that  $2,000  come  f— A.  That  I  cannot 
recall :  I  have  merely  made  a  memorandum  here  of  the  $2,000. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  at  the  outset  that  General  Butterfield  thought  this  prop- 
erty very  valuable ;  that  he  thonght  it  would  soon  enhauoe  in  value,  and  that  he  took 
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interest  enough  iu  these  friends  of  his  to  suggest  tbat  they  should  purchase  it ;  that  he 
could  not  himself  purchase  it  for  want  of  means? — A.  No,  I  did  uot  say  tbat  he  could 
not  purchase  it  for  "  want  of  means."   General  Butterfield  is  a  very  rich  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  that  he  did  not  purchase  it  ?— A.  My  impression  is  that  at 
that  time  he  was  carrying  a  good  deal  of  real  estate,  and  he  did  not  care  to  add  to  it. 
Tbat  is  only  my  impression  or  belief,  however. 

Q.  But  did  he  not  virtually  take  it,  eitber  by  tbe  money  of  the  bank,  or  his  own  indi- 
vidual money  loaned  to  these  gentlemen  f— A.  No,  I  tbiuk  not ;  he  was  very  glad  to  do 
them  a  favor.  These  gentlemen  were  then  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  General  of  the 
Army.  This  was  before  General  Grant  became  President.  I  know  of  other  trans- 
actions in  which  he  loaned  money  and  assisted  other  officers  to  make  purchases. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  This  loan  to  these  officers  was  only  a  temporary  loan  ?— A.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stood it— merely  to  perfect  the  arrangement. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Could  not  these  gentlemen  have  transmitted  that  money  after  a  notice  from  yon 
that  you  had  perfected  tbe  contract,  and  now  wanted  the  money  f  Could  not  that  have 
been  done  in  an  hour— the  information  given,  and  the  checks  seut  by  the  next  mail  f— 
A.  It  could  have  been  done. 

Q.  Did  these  gentlemen  tell  you  they  were  not  able  to  buy  that  property,  and  they 
wanted  you  to  make  these  loans  through  the  bank  f— A.  I  have  no  recollection  more 
than  what  I  have  stated.  I  stated  tbat  my  recollection  is  they  were  not  able  to  pur- 
chase without  having  the  loans.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tbat  the  whole  suggestion  as 
to  the  mode  of  getting  the  loans  (in  fact  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  of 
it)  came  from  General  Buttertield.  I  always  looked  on  this  transaction  as  complete 
when  the  loans  were  made. 

Q.'  Yonr  impressions,  then,  are  that  that  purchase,  the  mode  of  purchase,  and  the 
method  of  securing  the  payments,  were  all  at  tbe  instigation  and  through  the  aid  of 
General  Butterfield  ?— A.  Through  his  friendly  assistance — yes. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  This  was  before  General  Grant  was  President  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yea. 
Q.  This  deed  which  I  have  in  my  baud  is  the  deed  you  took  from  Rogers  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  which  the  consideration  is  stated  to  be  $6,500  J— A.  Yes. 
Q  You  paid  in  cash  $5,060,  did  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  this  deed  state  that  it  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $1,300  and  iuterest  f — 
A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Does  not  that  make  the  consideration  $6,500  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  fraud  in  the  consideration  as  stated  here — as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Glover  T — A.  There  was  no  fraud  on  anybody,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  anything  to  do  with  a  man  named  Fahnestock  in  any  of  these 
transactions  f — A.  I  think  1  did. 

Q.  Where,  and  what  was  hef— A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  a  partner  of  Jay 
Cooke  &.  Co. 

Q.  What  was  that  transaction  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  wholly  recall. 

Q.  What  had  it  to  do  with  the  Babcock  transaction  f — A.  My  present  recollection  is 
tbat  he  was  tbe  agent  or  banker  for  the  man  to  whom  General  Babcock  sold  the  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  anything  to  do  with  Fahnestock  during  the  time  that  this  property 
was  iu  your  hands  I— A.  No ;  this  most  have  been  about  the  summer  of  1870. 
Q.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Fahnestock  came  in  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  General  Babcock  sold  the  property  to  Fahnestock,  do  yon  T — A.  No ;  ■ 
he  sold  it  to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Holmes.  I  went  to  Fahnestock's  place  once 
to  see  about  getting  some  payment  for  General  Babcock  on  that  property,  and  my  im- 
pression is,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  impression,  that  I  received  a  draft  in  payment.  I 
never  saw  the  man  bnt  once  in  my  life,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  have  any  recollec- 
tion of  being  there. 

Q.  Tbe  payment  was  made  to  Babcock  f— A.  Yes  ;  for  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
sending  to  Generals  Babcock  and  Porter  a  draft  for  the  purchase-money  of  tbat  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  For  how  much  T— A.  That  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  for  how  much  it  sold  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot  recollect  tbat.  If  I 
bad  bad  time  before  coming  on  here  to  have  goue  to  the  register's  office  in  New  York, 
I  could  have  fonnd  it  all  out. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  When  did  yon  make  a  deed  of  this  property  to  Babcock  f— A.  When  I  have 
at  ited,  March  27.   Tbe  deed  was  recorded  April  24. 1869. 
Q.  When  was  the  sale  made  by  Babcock  through  Fahnestock  T— A.  The  following 
H.  Mis.  186  28 
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year,  1870.  I  think  this  property  mast  have  come  into  the  hands  of  Fahoestock  sub- 
sequently. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  ?— A.  The  reason  I  think  so  is  because  that  mortgage  wii 
not  paid. 

By  Mr.  Plaistbd  : 

Q.  The  mortgage  for  $1,300 1— A.  No  ;  the  mortgage  for  $5,000  to  the  Citizens'  Bar- 
ings-Bank. That  for  $1,300  was  closed  up  by  myself  before  I  deeded  this  property  to 
these  officers. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Yon  do  not  want  to  state  positively  anything  in  reference  to  that  draft  which  yon 
received  for  this  money.   It  is  a  mere  impression  upon  your  mind,  is  it  not  f 
The  Witness.  Which  draft  do  you  mean  t 

Mr.  Cochrane.  The  draft  yon  received  for  the  purchase-money  on  the  sale  of  this 
property. 

A.  Fahoestock  was  a  banker ;  Holmes,  I  think,  bought  it,  but  him  I  never  saw  and 
did  not  know. 
Q.  You  know  that  Fahoestock  was  acting  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  definite  recollection  of  his  sending  a  draft  in  that  case,  have  yonf 
It  is  a  mere  impression  of  yours,  is  it  not  T — A.  I  am  pretty  positive,  and  I  know  that 
I  did  receive  a  draft,  because  there  is  a  letter  here  on  the  subject  from  which  I  will  re- 
fresh my  recollection. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  witness  presented,  to  be  embodied  in  the 
record,  the  following  letters : 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1870. 
"Dear  Gardner  :  Your  letter  came  to  me  this  morning.   You  are  very  kind  in  your 
offers,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  permission  and  ask  you  to  attend  to  them  for  us,  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  General  Butterfied  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  would  pay  the  interest  for  as. 
Please  procure  the  money  from  him  and  pay  it. 

"  The  insurance  we  would  remit,  but  do  not  know  the  amount.  Please  send  that, 
and  we  will  remit  at  once ;  or  in  case  there  is  not  time  to  do  that,  will  yon  please  to 
pay  it  and  send  us  the  amount,  which  will  be  forwarded  at  once.  I  bad  hoped  Sharps 
would  find  a  good  place  for  you.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Judge- Advocate's  Depart- 
ment, I  assure  you  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  secure  it  for  you. 

"  I  am  aware  that  we  are  imposing  upon  you  not  a  little  in  asking  yon  to  do  so  much, 
but  we  take  you  at  your  offer.  . 

"  General  Porter  is  ouite  well  and  joins  me  in  thanking  yon  and  sending  kind 
regards.  • 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"O.  E.  BABCOCK. 

"  To  Capt.  Asa  B.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A., 

"  Corner  of  Houston  and  Greene  Streets,  Xew  York." 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  24, 1870. 
"My  Dear  Gardner:  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  so  negligent  about  sending  too 
the  money  you  paid  for  insurance.   It  is  late,  but  we  are  just  as  thankful  as  we  would 
have  been  had  we  been  prompt. 

"  We  have  not  heard  a  word  from  General  Butterfield,  so  do  not  know  whether  he  paid 
the  mortgage  interest ;  we  trust  he  did.  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  kindness. 
I  will  remember  and  do  what  I  can  in  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Judge- Advocate's 
Department. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  any  vacancy  is  anticipated.   Let  me  know  if  this  comes  home 
safely.   Porter  joins  in  thanks  and  regards. 
"  Your  truly, 

"  O.  E.  BABCOCK. 

"Capt.  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  U.  S.  A., 

"  Comer  of  Houston  and  Greene  Streets,  New  York  City,  X.  Y.n 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  October  27, 1870. 

"  My  Dear  Gardner  :  When  the  notices  come  of  the  interest  due  on  the  mortgage  s, 
old  and  new,  on  the  'up- town 'property,  please  send  them  to  Mr.  H.  Fahnestoek,  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  oblige.   Will  yon  please  tell  me  when  the  last  mortgage  expires 
and  when  the  interest  is  due  on  it ;  I  have  forgotten.  All  well  here.  I  hope  you  are 
all  well.  ....... 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"O.  E.  BABCOCK. 

«  Maj.  A.  B.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A." 
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"  Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  November  2, 1876. 
"  My  Dear  Gardner  :  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  The  interest  is  supposed  to  be 
paid  to  date  of  execution  of  the  mortgage  to  yon,  that  is  np  to  some  time  in  July.  We 
would  prefer  to  have  yon  collect,  yourself,  and  remit,  if  it  will  not  trouble  you  too 
much.  I  am  m  great  haste,  so  write  simply  a  line.  Porter  is  well.  Success  to  yon. 
I  know  you  are  busy.        •  •  *  *  * 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

«  0.  E.  BABCOCK. 

"  Maj.  A.  B.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A. 

"  P.  8. — The  interest  is  supposed  to  be  paid  to  date  of  our  transfer  of  the  property  to 
Mr.  Fahnestock. 

"  0.  E.  B." 

' '  Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  March  28, 1871. 

"  Dear  Gardner  :  Yonr  telegram  came  last  night.   We  are  under  many  obligations 
to  you.   The  money  will  come  in  good  time  for  me." 

"  San  Domingo  commissioners  here  are  enthusiastic  for  annexation. 
**  I  am  very  busy  to-day,  so  please  excuse  haste,  and  believe  me, 
"  Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  0.  E.  BABCOCK. 

"Maj.  Asa  Bird  Gardner." 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1871. 
"  Dear  Gardner  :  The  package  came  to  hand  this  morning  all  right.  Your  action  on 
all  points  is  just  as  it  should  have  been. 

"  We  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  this  and  other  matters,  and  hope 
to  be  able  some  day  to  reciprocate. 

"  General  Porter  joins  me  in  sending  kind  regards  and  many  thanks.   We  have  been 
very  busy  these  days,  and  see  no  prospect  for  leisure  until  Congress  leaves.    If  we  can 
be  of  service  to  you,  please  command  us.    »    •  * 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  O.  E.  BABCOCK. 

"  Maj.  Asa  B.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A., 

"  Homton  and  Greene  Streets,  New  York  City,  N.  T." 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  November  2, 1869. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  to-day  containing  the  deeds  for  the  New  York 
property,  and  am  muoh  obliged  to  you,  as  is  General  Babcock  also,  for  your  kindness 
throughout  the  whole  transaction.   Please  command  either  of  us  if  we  can  at  any 
time  be  of  service  to  yon. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"HORACE  PORTER. 

"  Capt.  A.  B.  Gardner,  U.  8.  A." 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
%  f  "  Washington,  D.  C,  November  8, 1869. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  4th  containing  the  notices  of  the  interest  due  on 
mortgages,  and  am  muoh  obliged  to  you  for  forwarding  them.   General  Babcock  will 
be  in  New  York  to-morrow,  and  will  make  the  payment  at  the  bank. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"HORACE  PORTER. 

"  Capt.  A.  B.  Gardner,  U.  S.  A." 

The  Witness.  From  one  of  those  letters  I  got  the  impression  that  there  was  a  second 
mortgage  for  $2,000,  equivalent  to  that  note  which  Babcock  had  given  on  that  property, 
and ,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  think  that  mortgage  was  made  to  myself.  I  was  doing  a 
-very  large  law  business  at  the  time  for  the  Government,  and  disposed  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  I  observe  that  in  one  of  these  letters  a  statement  is  made,  "  The  inteiest  is  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  to  date  of  our  transfer  of  the  property  to  Mr.  Fahnestock  "—then  the 
property  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Fahnestock  f— A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  the  property  to  Fahnestock  f— A.  No. 
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Q.  General  Babcock  didf— A.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  only  give  you  the  sonrce  of  my 
information. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  mortgage  from  Fahnestock  for  the  property  f — A.  I  hare  no 
recollection  of  anything  of  that  sort,  because  I  never  saw  the  man  bnt  once  in  my  life, 
on  this  occasion  that  I  went  there.  I  went  twice  to  his  office,  I  believe,  but  on  one  of 
those  occasion  be  was  not  in. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  was  ever  any  money  paid  by  Fahnestock  to 
you  on  this  property  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  certainly  was.  A  draft  came  to  me  which  I  for- 
warded to  them. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  the  amount  of  it,  or  anything  about  it  T— A.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect, because  I  have  no  memorandum.   It  is  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  Yon  simply  have  a  recollection  that  from  Fahnestock  there  was  a  draft !— A. 
From  Fahnestock  or  some  one  in  that  office. 

Q.  From  some  one  in  that  office  a  draft  came  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  what  the  character  of  it  was,  or  what  it  covered,  you  do  not  undertake  to 
say  ? — A.  It  was  certainly  over  $2,000. 

Q.  How  do  you  recollect  that  T — A.  I  only  recollect  it  by  a  species  of  comparison, 
but  I  am  quite  positive  from  that  letter  that  it  must  have  beou  over  $2,000. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  what  that  was  for  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  what  the  transaction  was  ?— A.  No ;  but  I  know  I  was  sued  a  year  ago  on  this 
same  piece  of  property. 

Q.  Fahnestock  was  n  member  of  the  6rui  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  was  he  not  ?— A.  So 
I  understand. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Was  it  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  or  of  Jay  Cooke,  McCullocb  &  Co.  f — A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  never  met  him  before  or  since. 

Q.  Were  the  sums  of  money  raised  on  mortgage  to  pay  the  purchase-money  on  those 
two  pieces  of  property  raised  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Butterfield  and  through  hu 
bank  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  date  at  which  Butterfield  was  appointed  to  the  position  which 
he  subsequently  occupied  in  New  York  f— A.  No ;  I  was  absent  on  sick-leave  at  the 
time.  He  had  been  relieved  some  time  before,  aud  General  Reeve  had  taken  hu 
place. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  suit  subsequently  brought  against  you  by  the  Citizens'  Savior- 
Bank  on  this  Babcock  mortgage  f— A.  Yes ;  it  remained  unsatisfied ;  the  interest 
unpaid. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  the  papers  relating  to  that  matter  T— A.  Yes ;  I  have  with  me 
the  summons  and  complaint,  [handing  a  paper  to  Mr.  Cochrane.] 
Q.  Is  this  a  correct  copy  of  the  summons  f — A.  Yes. 
It  is  as  follows : 


"  Supreme  court,  city  and  county  of  New  York. 


"Citizens'  Savings-Bank,  plaintiff, 
against 

Asa  Bird  Gardner,  Orville  E.  Babcock,  Philip 
W.  Holmes,  Harris  C.  Fahnestock,  and  Margaret 
JL  Fahnestock,  his  wife,  Edwin  M.  Lewis,  as  trus- 
tee of  the  estate  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  bank- 
ruptcy, Moritz  Kopperl,  Michael  Gallow,  defond- 
•  ants. 


No.  1. 

Summons  for  relief.  v  (Cum.  not 
ser.) 


"  To  tine  above-named  defendants : 

'"  Von  are  hereby  summoned  and  required  to  answer  the  complaint  in  this  action, 
winch  will  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and 
to  serve  a  copy  of  your  answer  to  the  said  complaint  on  the  subscriber  at  his  office, 
No.  11  Wall  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of 
this  summons  on  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  auch  service :  and  if  yon  fail  to  answer 
the  said  complaint  within  the  time  aforesaid,  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  will  apply  to 
the  court  for  the  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 
"Dated  April  26,  1875. 

"JOHN  W.  PIRSSON, 
"  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  11  Wall  StrteL 

«  To  Asa  Bird  Gardner, 

"Wat  Point" 
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By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  judgment  obtained  in  that  suit !— A.  Yes ;  judgment  was  obtained. 
By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Has  it  been  satisfied  by  General  Babcock  f— A.  I  believe  it  has,  but  I  don't  know. 
General  Porter  wrote  me  to  say  that  bis  attorney  was  directed  to  dofend  the  case,  and 
that  I  would  not  be  held  responsible ;  but  when  they  got  judgment,  I  was  held  respon- 
sible all  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  this  suit  was  on  a  mortgage  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  mortgage  which  you  gave  to  the  bank  f — A.  Yes ;  and  I  was  also  liable  on 
the  bond.   The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  judgment  rendered. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  2,  1876. 

Alexander  P.  Tutton  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  I  reside  at  Darlington,  Pa.,  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now  f — A.  I  am  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  T— A.  Since  tho  5th 
of  June,  1876. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business  f — A.  Supervisor  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  had  you  been  supervisor  f — A.  From  the  fall  of  1868— November, 
perhaps,  of  that  year ;  some  time  immediately  after  the  presidential  election. 

Q.  Where  were  your  headquarters  f — A.  At  Philadelphia  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  been  stationed  at  Chicago  in  the  mean  time? — A.  Yes;  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago  in  May  of  last  year — 1«75. 

Q.  On  what  date  f— A.  I  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ;  the  order  of  trans- 
fer was,  I  think,  about  the  6th  or  7th.  I  went  home  and  staid  one  night,  and  went 
immediately  to  Chicago,  getting  there  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 

Q.  By  whose  order  ? — A.  The  order  of  transfer  was  by  Secretary  Bristow ;  I  also  hadt 
orders  from  Commissioner  Douglass. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  special  instructions  when  yon  went  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  I  bad  instructions  from  Mr.  Douglass  to  seize  certain  establish- 
ments in  Chicago,  and  had  seizing  power  given  to  me  by  him.  I  was  to  seize  certain, 
establishments  that  were  indicated  in  the  testimony  which  had  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  the  secret  service,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  who  had  served  with  me 
five  or  six  years  as  a  levenue-agent.  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  at  work  in  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  through  March  ana  April,  and  up  to  this  time  in  May,  and  his  reports 
were  shown  to  me  by  Solicitor  Wilson,  and  certain  details  had  been  made  out  from 
them,  indicating whioh  honses  had  been  detected  by  him  in  committing  frauds.  I  went 
out  there  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  seize  these  houses.  One  or  two  were 
left  to  my  discretion,  but  the  evidence  was  so  positive  as  to  most  of  them  that  I  did 
not  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  myself,  the  information  coming  from  a 
man  whom  I  knew  very  well.  I  reached  there  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  May.  I 
had  been  directed  to  go  to  the  Palmer  House  and  that  there  I  would  find  Mr.  Brooks, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Washburn,  chief  of  the  secret  service,  who  would  lend  me  any  aid  nec- 
essary. I  also  carried  along  with  me  instructions  for  supervisor  Hedrick,  of  (I  think). 
Iowa,  who  had  been  directed  to  meet  me  there  and  take  charge  of  matters  in  Milwau- 
kee. Investigation  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Brooks  at  Milwaukee  as  well  as  at  Chicago. 
When  I  reached  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  Snnday,  I  found  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Washburn  there,  and  also  some  men  that  Mr.  Washburn  and  Mr.  Brooks  had 
procured  from  Pinkerton's  detective  force.  I  took  with  me  also,  by  order  of  the  De- 
partment, two  revenue-agents  from  Pennsylvania— Revenue-Agent  Mitchell  and  Reve- 
nue-Agent Livingstone — that  is,  I  took  Mitchell  actually  with  me,  Livingstone  having 
gone  there  a  day  or  two  before.  Mr.  Hedrick,  it  seems,  although  in  Chicago,  did  not 
know  me.  I  did  not  register  when  I  got  to  the  hotel,  having  purposely  avoided  that, 
and  going  immediately  to  Mr.  Washburn's  room.  As  Mr.  Hedrick  was  looking  out  for 
the  registeringof  my  name  and  could  not  find  it,  he  did  not  know  that  I  was  there. 
That  evening  Hedrick  not  coming  to  time,  I  organized  a  force  under  Brooks  and  Rev- 
enue-Agent Mitchell,  and  another  revenue-agent  named  Huge  was  along.  I  sent  them 
to  Milwaukee  about  11  o'clock  that  night  with  a  number  of  Pinkerton's  men.  They 
bad  not  seizing  power,  but  they  were  to  make  destraint  and  hold  places  for  48  hours. 
They  could  not  under  the  law  make  formal  seizures,  but  they  could  hold  the  places  for 
48  hours  if  Hedrick  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.   They  started  off,  and  immediately 
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afterward  Mr.  Hedrick  came.  He  had  just  found  that  I  was  there.  He  started  on  the 
train  later,  and  left  with  me  his  revenue-agent,  named  Brown,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him.  I  sent  this  revenne-agent,  Brown,  to  take  possession  of  certain  rectifying- 
housee  

Q.  [Interposing.]  Before  yon  proceed  to  the  seizures,  I  wish  to  inquire  what  you 
had  had  to  do  with  organizing  this  descent,  or  in  ferreting  ont  these  frauds,  prior 
to  this  time. — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  anything  special  except  this :  an  order  for 
the  transfer  of  supervisors  had  been  made  by  the  Secretary  some  time  in  February. 
That  order  transferred  me  to  Saint  Louis,  and  transferred  all  the  supervisors  from  one 
place  to  another— I  believe  there  were  ten  of  them.  Supervisor  McDonald  was  to 
come  to  Philadelphia,  and  Supervisor  Mnnn  was  to  come  to  New  York,  I  think.  That 
order  was  made  and  promulgated  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  to  take  effect  on  the 
15th  of  February. 

Q.  Was  it  promulgated  through  the  press T— A.  Yes;  but  I  was  notified  officially. 

Q.  State  what  action  you  took. — A.  I  came  down  here  and  bad  a  conversation  with 
Commissioner  Douglass  about  it,  and  asked  him  what  this  meant ;  whether  it  was  to 
be  a  permanent  arrangement  for  me  to  remain  in  Saint  Louis ;  if  so,  I  could  not  go 
there,  and  would  not  go  there  to  remain  permanently.  He  said,  "Well,  no;17  he  did 
not  think  it  was  permanent.  Said  he,  "You  bad  better  see  the  Secretary  about  it." 
The  Secretary  was  oonfined  to  his  room  at  the  Arlington  Hotel;  I  went  np  there  to  see 
him  and  asked  him  whether  he  meant  this  transfer  of  me  to  Saint  Louis  as  a  perma- 
nent thing,  because  if  he  did,  I  couldnot  go,  and  I  might  as  well  resign  then  as  at  any 
time;  there  was  not  enough  in  the  office  to  indnce  me  to  make  Saint  Louis  my  resi- 
dence— there  was  some  property  and  things  that  I  had  that  did  not  make  it  desirable 
for  me  to  leave.  He  said  it  was  not  to  be  permanent,  but  might  be  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  I  told  him  I  could  not  go  even  for  that  time.  I  finally  told  him  I  might  go  to 
remain  from  February  to  the  1st  of  April,  but  could  not  remain  any  longer  than  that. 
The  Secretary  went  on  to  state  that  he  believed  large  frauds  were  being  committed  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  "Saint  Louis,  and  other  points,  and  he  believed,  too,  that  it  was 
being  done  with  the  connivance  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  officers.  I  stated  to  him 
that  if  that  were  so  I  would  not  think  that  his  plan  of  transferring  supervisors  was  the 
way  to  get  at  it ;  that  these  people  all  knew  now,  about  three  weeks  in  advance,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  change  of  officers.  The  people  in  Saint  Lonis  knew  that  I  was  to  be 
transferred  there  with  my  revenue-agents,  and  the  people  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more knew  that  McDonald  was  being  transferred  there ;  and  if  there  was  any  each 
arrangement  as  he  spoke  of  in  relation  to  the  commission  of  frauds  through  the  conni- 
vance of  officers,  and  with  their  knowledge,  the  whole  thing  wonld  be  buried,  so  that 
they  would  never  be  able  to  get  at  it  or  find  it  He  said  he  did  not  know  but  what 
that  would  be  the  case,  but  the  order  had  been  made  and  we  would  have  to  try  ic  and 
see  what  could  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Glover  : 

Q.  Did  you- go  to  the  Presideut  f— A.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Bristow  that  my  plan  of 
doing  that  thing  would  be  to  send  somebody  without  its  being  known  to  the  officers 
or  anybody  else ;  to  send  some  man  like  Brooks,  or  some  person  in  whom  he  could  bare 
confidence.  Then  he  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  go  to  the  President  and  talk  to 
him  about  it.  I  went  up  to  the  President  and  said  substantially  this  to  him :  that  I 
was  satisfied  that  this  course  would  not  reach  these  frauds  if  they  existed,  and  that  I 
had  suggested  to  the  Secretary  what  I  thought  would  be  a  much  better  plan-— to  send 
some  men  out  without  its  being  known,  and  let  them  investigate  and  find  what  those 
people  were  doing — whether  they  were  stealing,  and  to  what  extent.  I  suggested  Mr. 
Brooks  as  the  best  man  I  knew  for  that  purpose.  The  President,  after  thinking  over 
the  matter,  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  do  uot  believe  this  transfer  of  supervi* 
ors  will  accomplish  the  end,  and  I  will  have  the  order  suspended  for  the  present" 
When  I  knew  the  order  was  going  to  be  suspended  I  went  home,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  about  it  Brooks  bad  been  sent  for  by  the  Secretary.  He  was  on  duty,  I  think, 
in  New  York  at  the  time ;  at  any  rate  I  saw  him.  He  stopped  in  Philadelphia,  and  I 
knew  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Secretary,  and  without  knowiug  any  of  the  details 
I  knew  that  he  was  at  work  on  this  thing;  that  they  had  authorized  him  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and,  I  think,  to  Saint  Lonis  to  find  ont  what  was  going  on, 
and  knew  that  he  took  a  man  or  two  with  him  from  Philadelphia— one  man  at  least— 
but  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  details.  I  did  not  know  what  he  wan  doing,  what  par- 
ticular place  he  was  looking  after,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  bnt  I  believed  and  knew 
that  he  was  looking  after  the  matter.  I  got  a  dispatch  from  Washington  asking  me 
to  come  there,  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  May,  and  then  I  was  shown  Brooks's  report  as  to 
.  what  be  had  found  out  at  Chicago — the  number  of  houses  he  hod  watched  there,  and 
what  they  were  doing ;  and  the  same  particulars  as  to  Milwaukee.  I  then  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary,  and  got  directions  from  Mr.  Douglass  to  go  there  and  make 
these  seizures. 

Q.  Was  this  order  countermanding  the  transfer  published  f — A.  The  fact  was  pub- 
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lished,  bat  I  do  not  think  the  order  itself  was  published.  I  was  officially  notified,  first 
by  telegraph  and  then  by  letter,  that  it  was  done,  but  the  fact  was  published  by  the 
papers. 

Q.  Was  it  made  public  immediately  f — A.  I  think  it  was  made  public  immediately. 

Q.  Did  Secretary  Bristow  favor  the  order  countermanding  the  order  of  transfer? — 
A.  At  the  time  I  spoke  of  it  to  him,  and  when  he  directed  me  to  go  and  see  the  Presi- 
dent about  it,  I  do  not  know  that  he  approved  or  disapproved  of  it ;  but  soon  after  it 
was  done,  and  perhaps  after  these  seizures  in  Chicago,  he  told  me  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  that  plan,  and  the  only  reason  he  did  not  change  the  order  of  transfer  of 
supervisors  himself  was  that  that  order  had  emanated  from  the  President,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  speak  to  me  about  changing  it  himself,  but  told  me  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent ;  that  is,  that  he  had  suggested  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  said  he 
entirely  approved  of  it  himself;  and  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  because 
it  had  come  from  the  President  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  would  meet  his  view. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Henderson  in  his  argument  in  the  Babcock  case  took  occa- 
sion to  censure  the  President  severely  for  countermanding  that  order? — A.  Yes;  it 
looked  so  to  me  in  reading  Mr.  Henderson's  speech.  The  inference  I  took  from  it,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  that  he  charged  Babcock  first  with  being  in  complicity  with  the 
whisky  ring  at  Saint  Louis,  and  then  charged  him  with  having  influenced  the  Presi- 
dent to  revoke  that  order  in  the  interest  of  the  ring,  and  that  the  President  had  done 
it  from  improper  motives,  to  favor  Babcock ;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  the  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  this  charge  of  Henderson's  was 
false  ?— A.  I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Babcock  bad  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  changing 
of  the  President's  mind,  for  when  I  first  went  to  see  him  he  had  no  idea  of  changing 
that  order  at  all.  He  said  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  that  the  Secretary  thought 
great  frauds  were  being  committed,  and  they  should  be  got  at  in  some  way  ;  that  while 
he  did  not  himself  think  that  any  of  these  officers  at  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago  were  in 
collusion  with  the  distillers,  yet  his  impression  was  that  they  had  got  accustomed  to 
the  routine  way  of  doing  things  which  the  officers  there  had,  and  that  they  knew  ex- 
actly how  to  evade  or  escape  them. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  The  President.  I  remember  he  said  that  he  found  that  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Army— that  officers  whom  he  considered  good  men,  and  men  who  in- 
tended to  do  their  duty,  would  get  into  the  habit  of  doiug  things  in  a  certain  routine 
way,  and  that  people  who  wanted  to  get  around  them  could  do  so.  He  said, "  I  believe 
that  may  be  the  case  with  these  revenue-agents,  and  by  making  a  change  the  parties 
that  come  in  anew  can  do  things  in  a  different  rnt,  and  by  that  means  run  against 
the  thieves."  I  remember  saying  to  him,  (although  when  testifying  about  this  matter 
before  I  did  not  think  of  it,)  "  Do  you  suppose  if  1  had  any  arrangement  with  the  dis- 
tillers in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  now  that  I  have  notice  that  I  am  going  to  be  sent 
away  and  that  Mr.  McDonald  is  coming  to  Philadelphia  with  bis  revenue-agents,  I  would 
not  go  to  work  aud  bury  that  thing  so  deep  that  nobody  could  fiud  it :"  .He  rather 
laughed  and  says,  "Of  course  you  would."  "Well,"  said  I,  "if  there  is  anything; 
wrong  out  there,  they  will  do  the  same  thiug."  Then  he  said  he  would  suspend  that 
order  and  I  left  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  or  did  you  say  anything  about  making  the  order  of  suspension  as 
public  as  the  order  for  the  transfer  had  been  made  ? — A.  I  said  to  him  this :  that  if  this 
order  of  transfer  of  supervisors  were  rescinded  now,  and  that  rescission  made  public, 
those  people,  if  they  were  committing  frauds,  as  the  Secretary  said  or  supposed  they 
were,  would  be  emboldened  by  the  rescission  and  would  think  the  coast  all  clear  and 
keep  on  committing  frauds,  and  that  this  would  be  just  the  time  to  send  a  man  like 
Brooks  right  in  among  them,  quietly,  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  I  said  they  would 
be  running  things  pretty  lively,  and  they  could  be  found  out  at  once.  I  do  not  know 
that  these  are  my  words  exactly,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  them. 

Q.  Now  go  on  and  state  as  to  the  seizures  in  Chicago. — A.  I  directed  Brown,  the 
revenue-agent,  to  go  to  the  rectifying-house  of  Rolle,  Junker  &  Co.,  and  take  with 
him  a  sufficient  number  of  men  so  as  to  leave  two  in  charge,  and  go  also  to  the  reoti- 
fying-establishment  of  Golsen  &  Eastman,  and  to  the  rectifying-house  of  Parker  R. 
Mason,  and  of  George  L.  Crosby,  all  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Were  all  those  establishments  seized  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  yonr  directions?— A.  Yes;  I  myself  with  Mr.  Washburn  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  went  to  Lake  Shore  distillery,  and  found  that  running  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  (without  any  store-keeper,  and  with  many  other  violations  besides,)  and  we 
seized  it.  We  had  evidence  enough  against  all  these  parties  furnished  from  Brooks's 
report  before  we  came  there.  However,  we  found  it  actually  running  in  violation  of 
law,  and  therefore  seized  it  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  We  sent  also  to  the  distillery 
of  Russell  &  Furlong,  and  found  them  running  in  violation  of  law,  (without  any  store- 
keeper,) and  having  been  in  operation  apparently  all  uight,  judging  from  the  number 
of  mashes  that  they  had  on  band.  That  place  we  seized,  as  also  the  distillery  of  B. 
M.  Mersereau. 
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Q.  Were  those  that  yon  have  uamed  also  named  in  the  list  which  had  been  gives  to 
yon  with  your  orders  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  seize  any  not  specified  in  yonr  order  not  to  be  seized  ? — A.  Not  at  that 
time.  I  also  directed  Mr.  Brown  that  afternoon  to  go  down  and  seize  the  Union  Cop- 
per Distillery,  fourteen  miles  from  Chicago,  at  a  place  called  Calumet. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  list  which  you  got  T— A.  There  was  some  evidence  against  it,  but 
not  of  so  positive  a  character  as  against  the  others. 

Q.  State  in  a  general  way  what  yon  did  subsequently. — A.  After  making  these 
seizures,  and  after  Mr.  Brown  made  his  seizures,  we  met  at  the  office  of  the  collector, 
and  reported  to  him  what  we  had  done.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  collector  at  that  time. 
I  asked  him  to  detail  clerks  and  deputy-collectors  to  make  up  inventories  of  the  prop- 
erty seized  in  all  these  places,  not  only  the  distilleries,  bnt  the  reotifying-honses,  u 
that  we  could  report  the  seizures  formally  to  the  court  and  to  the  district  attorney. 
We  went  and  called  on  the  district  attorney  (Mr.  Ward)  and  reported  to  him  what  we 
had  done,  and  asked  him  to  prepare  as  soon  as  possible  the  necessary  papers  for  get- 
ting the  matters  into  court ;  which  he  did ;  he  went  promptly  at  the  work. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wadsworth  co-operate  readily  with  you  f — A.  Yea  ;  Mr.  Wadsworth  actwl 
with  a  great  deal  of  promptness — behaved  very  well,  indeed,  and  put  the  men  to  work 
immediately  to  make  up  the  inventories  in  all  these  places ;  and  Mr.  Ward  did  very 
well,  too.  He  could  not  commence  immediately  because  they  had  to  have  these  inven- 
tories and  submit  those  appraisements,  &c,  before  be  could  do  anything ;  bnt  they 
both  acted  very  promptly  and  efficiently,  bo  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge.  This  distillery 
of  Russell  &  Furlong  was  a  very  belligerent  establishment.  Those  people  made  all 
kinds  of  threats  about  us  carrying  away  their  books.  We  carried  away  all  the  Gov- 
ernment books  that  we  could  find  there.  Soon  afterward  they  ran  into  the  office  and 
beat  our  watchmen,  and  opened  the  safe  and  took  away  our  books.  I  bad  them  both 
arrested  for  that  maltreatment.  They  had  threatened  ns  when  we  were  there,  bnt 
they  had  not  made  trouble  except  in  those  demonstrations. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  Russell  &  Furlong  f— A.  The  last  I  saw  of  Mr.  Russell  he 
was  running  the  supervisor's  office  up  there,  and  getting  information. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  tried  f — A.  No ;  Russell  plead  guilty,  with  the  understanding, 
I  am  told,  that  he  was  not  to  be  sentenced.  This  was  only  one  case,  however,  out  of  a 
great  many.  I  staid  there  two  or  three  weeks  and  got  all  the  matters  as  complete  as 
possible.  Bonds  were  given  for  all  the  property.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  bondsmen,  but  depended  upon  the  district  attorney  for  that.  Those  people 
whom  I  thought  likely  to  go  away  I  had  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  for  appearance 
at  court. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  work  up  the  evidence  against  these  parties  whose  es- 
tablishments you  seized  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  worked  up  the  evidence,  for  instance,  in  the 
Union  Copper  Distilling  case,  only  getting  back,  however,  to  June  1,  1874 ;  bnt  we 
fonnd  that  m  those  sixteen  months  and  ten  days  (to  the  time  of  the  seizure)  that  con- 
cern had  need  over  100,000  barrels  of  grain,  for  which  they  had  not  accounted  in  their 
books.  We  found  that  they  had  absolutely  shipped  8,819  barrels  of  whisky  in  that 
time  more  than  they  had  returned  and  paid  tax  on. 

Q.  Were  they  convicted f— A.  No,  sir;  they  were  allowed  to  plead  guilty, too,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  punished.  The  facts  in  that  case  could 
have  been  provea  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the  railroad  books,  and  by  the 
records  in  their  office.  They  made  the  shipments  right  from  the  distillery.  The  rail- 
road books  show  that  they  shipped  this  number  of  barrels;  and  assuming  that  that 
-was  all  merely  proof-spirits,  the  tax  on  it  amounted  to  $327,000.  That  made  up  a 
statement  showing  what  was  shipped  every  day,  and  what  they  paid  tax  on  every  day. 

Q.  Were  they  not  compelled  to  pay  that  amount  f — A.  A  portion  of  it  was  got  out  of 
them,  bnt  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  We  had  assessments  made  out  for  it.  They 
had  a  great  deal  of  property;  the  distillery  they  conld  not  transfer,  but  they  transferred 
their  other  property  and  sold  it  to  different  people,  and  got  it  out  of  their  hands.  A. 
large  amount  of  property  was  got  out  of  their  hands  before  we  could  get  bold  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Government  get  out  of  themf — A.  I  think  the  Government 
got  $50,000  for  the  distillery.  That  was  a  thing  they  conld  not  transfer.  I  think  they 
got  $40,000  out  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  (That  was  my  impression.)  I  do 
not  think  they  got  any  moie.  After  working  up  this  evidence  as  tar  as  we  could  until 
some  time  in  June,  I  retnrned  home,  and  Mr.  Brooks  remained  there  to  work  on 
the  evidence,  and  also  one  of  my  revenue  agents  remained  there.  In  October 
the  grand  jury  was  ordered  to  hear  these  cases,  and  I  went  out  there  again,  and 
then  it  was  I  made  up  the  briefs  of  the  various  cases,  giving  the  evidence  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  against  these  parties  to  submit  to  the  district  at- 
torney. I  also  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time.  I  had 
a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  very  much  of  the  evidence  that  we  wanted  and 
in  getting  many  of  the  papers  that  were  necessary— original  documents.   Mr.  Yaryan, 
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who  seemod  to  be  running  the  revenne  office  here,  hail  ordered  the  printed  blanks, 
numbers  59  and  122,"  (gangers'  reports  and  rectifiers'  statements,)  to  Washington,  and 
they  were  all  packed  up  and  sent  down  here.   Knowing  that  these  papers  were  im- 

Eortant,  I  bad  taken  thorn  with  others  ont  of  the  collector's  office.  The  safe  which  he 
ad  there  was  open  to  all  his  men,  and  I  knew  they  would  be  very  important  in  the 
trial  of  the  cases;  so, by  permission  of  the  district,  attorney,  I  pnt  the  papers  in  bis 
(the  district  attorney's)  safe,  to  which  only  the  district  attorney  himself  and  his  as- 
sistants bod  access.  I  took  them  away,  not  that  I  was  afraid  of  the  collector,  Mr. 
Wodswortb,  as  I  thought  be  was  all  right ;  but  because  everybody  had  access  to  the 
papers — tbat  is  to  say,  bis  men  in  the  office  bad  access  to  them,  and  even  those  very 
distillers  and  rectifiers  seemed  to  have  the  run  of  the  office  very  much.  I  took  the 
precaution  to  take  them  away,  but  left  them  in  the  district  attorney's  office  there  when 
I  came  away.  Subsequently  an  order  was  sent  from  the  Department  to  have  them  all 
shipped  down  here,  and  they  were  sent,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the 
necessary  papers  back  again. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  them  back  f — A.  Not  all  of  them.  I  got  a  large  number  of  them 
back.  After  I  came  down  here  and  made  pleas  to  Secretary  Bristow,  he  ordered  tbat 
all  the  papers  we  needed  should  be  seut  out.  We  got  most  of  them.  At  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  grand  jnry  at  Chicago,  I  bad  been  there  eight  or  ten  days  getting 
up  and  preparing  a  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  district  attorney.  Up  to  that 
time  Brooks  and  myself  and  Washbnrn,  but  principally  Brooks  and  myself,  had  kept 
the  evidence  to  ourselves  in  a  great  measure,  because  we  did  not  know  when  there 
were  going  to  be  trials.  The  grand  jury  sat  in  October,  but  we  did  not  know  when 
the  trials  were  going  to  be,  and  we  endeavored  to  keep  this  testimony  as  far  as  we 
could  to  ourselves  up  to  tbat  time.  Of  course  there  were  persons  that  knew  parte  of 
it,  but  we  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  exactly  what  we  did  know  getting  out. 
At  tbat  time  I  made  briefs  of  the  evidence  of  which  this  is  a  copy.  One  copy  I  sent  to 
the  district  attorney,  and  another  copy  to  the  Secretary. 

Q.  At  what  timet— A.  In  October,  when  the  grand  jury  met  there.  I  have  now 
given  yon  the  substance  of  the  Union  Copper  Distilling  Company  case,  showing  tbat 
they  had  removed;  8,819  barrels  in  the  time  specified.  The  next  case  I  find  here  is  the 
rectifying  bonse  of  Rolle,  Junker  &  Co.  As»to  the  latter  house  we  traced  3,300  dupli- 
cations, that  is,  barrels  that  had  been  used  at  least  twice.  I  have  here  the  details  of 
the  different  duplications,  bnt  tbat  was  the  result— 3,300  barrels. 

Q.  And  obtained  proof  of  it  ? — A.  I  have  positive  proof  of  it.  I  have  their  own  rec- 
ords to  show. 

Q.  Were  they  prosecuted  f — A.  I  bad  bills  found  against  them,  but  they  came  in  on 
this  first  batch,  as  it  was  called. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Government  realize  out  of  them  f— A.  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment got  anything  out  of  them. 

Q.  Are  their  suits  now  pending  T — A.  They  gave  bonds  for  their  appearance,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  was  anything  ever  done  with  them. 

Q.  Are  there  not  civil  suits  now  pending  on  those  bonds  f— A.  I  suppose  there  are. 

Q.  Then,  wheu  you  say  they  come  in  under  the  first  batch,  you  mean  that  they  were 
relieved  from  criminal  prosecution  f — A.  They  were  relieved  from  criminal  prosecution 
as  I  understand,  with  a  definite  understanding  then  that  if  any  application  was  made 
to  the  Department  

Q.  [Interposing.]  Do  von  know  this  fact  yourself  f— A.  I  simply  know  it  from  the 
attorneys. 

Q.  It  was  before  Mr.  Bangs  came  into  the  office  that  these  arrangements  were  made  T 
—A.  Yes.  The  next  case  was  that  of  Qolsen  &  Eastman.  This  brief  contains  various 
details  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  sufficient  proofs  to  convict  them  f— A.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 
They  removed  from  the  19th  day  of  April,  1875,  to  the  10th  day  of  May — eighteen  work- 
ing-days, 5,400  gallons  that  they  had  not  entered  on  their  Government  books  at  all. 
That  I  can  show  by  their  own  shipping-book.  We  have  a  great  many  details  as  to 
where  they  shipped  them  to,  tfec.  There  was  no  donbt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  conviction ,. 
and  I  oaunot  see  how  they  could  escape.  In  fact,  they  admitted  their  guilt  themselves. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  duplications  traced  there,  and  we  proved  beyond  doubt — 
would  have  proved  if  we  baa  been  allowed  to  go  into  court— their  guilt  as  to 
what  has  been  termed  "  India-rubber  "  packages ;  that  is,  sending  out  a  full  barrel  of 
spirits,  and  calling  it  five  or  ten  gallons.  That  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  that 
thing  was  ever  discovered,  I  believe.  I  discovered  from  their  books  that  they  were 
sending  out  large  numbers  of  five  and  ten  gallon  packages,  and  I  could  not  understand 
what  it  meant,  as  they  were  a  large  honse.  I  sent  for  Brooks  to  Milwaukee,  and  he 
came  down.  I  said  to  him,  "Tbat  is  a  fraud,  I  know;  here  is  a  large  house  sending 
out  quantities  of  five  and  ten  gallon  packages ;"  said  be,  "  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  fraud, 
too."   In  looking  over  their  shipping-book  I  found  one  instance  where  they  had  soldi 
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twenty-five  packages  (according  to  their  shipping-book)  to  Burnham  Jfc  Sons,  right  in 
Chicago,  on  the  Saturday  before  the  seizure.  Then  hunting  up  their  reports  and  the 
report  of  the  gauger  who  gauged  them,  I  found  that  the  ganger  had  reported  then  at 
either  five  or  ten  gallon  packages,  I  do  not  remember  which  now.  We  discovered  this 
thing  in  the  night-time,  and  I  said,  "  To-morrow  morning  we  can  fasten  it  and  see 
from  Burnham  &  Sons  whether  they  received  these  twenty-five  5-gallou  or  10-galkn 
packages."  Next  morning  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Washburn  went  to  the  parties  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  bought  some  alcohol  from  Golsen  &  Eastman  on  the  Saturday 
before — twenty-five  10-gallon  packages.  They  said  they  had  bought  some  alcohol— 
not  twenty-five  10-gallon  packages,  out  twenty-five  barrel*.  They  said  they  never 
bought  10-gallon  packages  in  all  their  lives  from  Golsen  &  Eastman,  and  never  any- 
way bought  anything  less  than  a  barrel.  The  party,  whether  Washburn  or  Mitchell, 
asked  to  see  them  and  they  were  shown  about  eighteen  of  them  in  the  cellar,  the  oth- 
ers having  beeu  retailed  out.  He  said  to  Burnham  that  Golsen  &.  Eastman  had  re- 
ported to  the  Government  having  sold  so  many  five  or  ten  gallon  packages,  whichever 
it  was.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Burnham,  "  I  have  paid  for  them  as  so  many  barrels,  and 
that  you  can  see  by  my  eutry  and  by  the  bill  of  Golsen  &  Eastman  presented  with  the 
goods  and  paid." 

Q.  Were  Golsen  &  Eastman  allowed  immunity  t — A.  They  came  in  on  that  first 
batch  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  be  punished. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  their  concern  f  — A.  The  Golsen  &  Eastmau  rectifying 
concern. 

Q.  Was  this  alcohol  f — A.  Yes.  Their  books,  as  far  as  we  could  go  back  in  them, 
showed  that  they  were  stealing  more  than  half  a  milliou  of  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  How  mnch  did  the  Government  get  out  of  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
ever  got  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  nott — A.  I  don't  know  what  has  been  the 
result.  I  only  know  the  contract  or  agreement  made  with  them  was  that  they  were 
not  to  go  to  the  penitentiary.   That  I  learned  from  a  Government  officer. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  State  in  brief  whether  you  obtained  sufficient  evidence  against  the  whole  or  most 
of  this  first  batch  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  any  doubt  about  it.  As  to  Russell's  distillery  we 
could  prove  beyond  any  doubt  the  disposal  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  barrels 
more  than  they  paid  tax  on.  I  have  here  (in  the  brief)  for  every  day  from  March  19 
up  to  May  8,  the  particulars  of  the  frauds.  They  stole  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
barrels ;  that  is,  they  took  that  many  barrels  away  more  than  they  paid  tax  on  in 
that  time.  Men  were  there  and  saw  them  do  it.  That  was  positive  evidence.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  Merserean  and  Parker  R.  Mason.  The  Lake  Shore  distillery  stole 
one  hnndred  and  eighty-seven  barrels  in  eight  days  in  the  same  way.  Men  were  there, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  saw  them  do  it.  Besides,  when  we  got  there, 
we  found  them  running  without  any  store-keeper.  George  Crosby  stole  a  Urge  num- 
ber also. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  granting  of  immunity  to  this  first  batch !— A 
These  indictments  were  obtained  in  October.  Soon  after  they  were  obtained  I  left 
Chicago  again,  being  informed  that  the  court  would  meet  perhaps  in  January  for  the 
trial  of  those  cases.  The  trial  had  been  fixed  for  January,  and  I  was  notified  of  it,  and 
was  making  my  preparations  to  go  there  about  the  middle  of  January.  A  few  days 
before  court  was  to  meet,  perhaps  a  week,  the  revenue-agent,  Mitchell,  who  was  with 
me  in  Philadelphia,  but  who  had  been  in  Chicago,  and  was  an  important  witness  in 
many  of  those  cases,  was  notified  by  Mr.  Yaryan  to  report  to  supervisor  somebody 
down  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  I  could  not  understand  that  very  well,  seeing  that  it  was  within 
a  few  days  of  the  trial  of  the  cases  in  Chicago.  I  received  a  letter,  also  from  Brooks, 
in  which  he  told  me  that  he  believed  there  was  some  compromise  or  "  fix-up  "  being 
made  in  those  cases,  and  he  could  not  understand  it.  Before  leaving  Chicago  for 
Washington  I  learned  that  Brooks  had  been  ordered  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  or 
somewhere  in  the  South — James  J.  Brooks,  the  man  who  had  worked  up  all  this  evi- 
dence against  these  people.  I  came  to  Washington,  and  went  up  to  see  Commissioner 
Pratt,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Revenue  Agent  Mitchell  has  been  ordered  to  report  South— 
to  Georgia  or  somewhere."  I  think  the  supervisor's  name  to  whom  he  was  ordered  to 
report  was  Chamberlain. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Brooks  T — A.  No,  I  did  not  at  that  time  to 
him,  because  Brooks  was  not  onder  him,  he  was  under  Wilson's  directions.  I  said, 
"  There  is  a  term  of  court  fixed  in  Chicago,  commencing  within  a  week  or  ten  daya 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Mitchell  should  be  in  Chicago  as  a  witness.  We  cannot 
try  some  of  these  cases  without  him.  He  was  there  when  those  seizures  were  made 
and  worked  np  the  evidence,  and  now  he  is  ordered  down  to  Atlanta."  He  said,  "Ido 
not  know  about  it ;  send  for  Yaryan."   Yaryan  was  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Pratt  said,  "  Has 
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Revenue  Agent  Mitchell  beeu  ordered  South  f"  Yaryan  said,  "  Yes."  Said  Mr.  Pratt, 
"  Mr.  Tutton  tells  me  that  he  is  ao  important  witness  in  Chicago ;  that  some  of 
these  cases  can't  be  tried  without  him.''  "  Well,"  said  Yaryan,  "  there  ain't  going 
to  be  any  trials  in  Chicago.  That  thing  is  fixed.  These  people  are  all  going  to 
plead  guilty,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  will  not  be  wanted  there,  nor  will  Mr.  Tutton  be 
wanted  there."  .  Said  I,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  learn  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  been  ordered  to  New. Orleans  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  sof"  "Yes." 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pratt,  "  if  there  is  to  be  no  trial,  there  is  no  use  of  having  you  and 
witnesses  going  out  there  under  expense.  If  they  are  all  going  to  plead  guilty  we 
might  aa  well  save  that  expense."  I  then  went  round  to  Mr.  Bristow  and  said  to 
him  that  from  what  I  conld  learn  I  believed  there  was  to  be  no  trial  at  Chioagcof 
our  cases.  Said  he,  u  How  do  you  know  f  "  Said  I,  "  Yaryan  says  so.  At  any  rate 
under  the  present  arrangements  we  can't  have  any  trials,  because  the  two  most  important 
witnesses,  perhaps,  are  ordered  away — Revenue  Agent  Mitchell  is  ordered  to  Atlanta  by 
Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Yaryan.  Mr.  Brooks  is  ordered  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  New  Orleans.  We 
can't  try  any  of  those  cases  without  Brooks,  and  a  good  many  we  oan't  try  without 
Mitchell."  Said  Bristow,  M I  don't  understand  this  business."  He  sent  for  Yaryan  and 
said,  " Have  you  ordered  Mitchell  down  South  t"  "  Yes."  "Did  not  you  know  that 
he  was  an  important  witness  in  Chicago  t"  "  Yes ;  but  he  won't  be  wanted  there;  these 
people  are  all  going  to  plead  guilty ;  that  matter  is  all  arranged."  Said  Mr.  Bristow, 
"We  don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  plead  guilty  or  not;  we  do  not  want  to 
be  caught  in  a  scrape  there ;  countermand  that  order  at  once,  and  tell  Mitchell  to  go  to 
Chicago  with  Supervisor  Tutton  ;"  then  he  sent  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  asked  if  he  had 
ordered  Brooks  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.  Said  he,  "  Yes,  I  have."  Said  Mr.  Bris- 
tow, "Don't  you  know  that  he  will  be  needed  there  on  the  trial  of  these  cases  f"  "O, 
well,"  Wilson  says,  "  there  ain't  going  to  be  any  trials ;  they  are  all  going  to  plead 
guilty."  Said  Mr.  Bristow,  "  You  don't  know  what  they  may  do ;  they  may  make 
promises,  and  not  fulfill  them,  and  we  won't  trust  to  them ;  telegraph  to  Brooks 
immediately  to  remain  at  Chicago  until  Tutton  goes  there."  Wilson  said  he 
would,  and  went  out  of  the  orfice.  Then  I  said  to  Mr.  Bristow,  "  From  what 
I  have  heard  before  coming  here,  from  letters  of  Brooks,  and  from  what  Yaryan 
said,  and  Wilson  has  done— the  sending  of  these  important  witnesses  away,  etc., 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  has  some  kind  of  arrangement  been  made  there — some  kind 
of  offer  of  compromise,  or  something  of  that  sort."  Said  be,  "  We  have  made  no  offers  at 
compromise;  I  have  made  none,  and  do  not  intend  to;"  and  he  added,  "Supervisor 
Matthews  was  down  here  with  that  man  Russell,  one  of  the  distillers" — the  one  that 
beat  our  men  out  there— "he  was  down  here  some  time  ago,  and  wanted  to  talk  about 
compromise,  but  I  would  not  see  him  at  all ;  I  was  not  going  to  let  him  go  away  and 
lie  about  what  I  said,  so  I  did  not  see  him.  I  did  talk  to  Matthews,  and  told  him  that 
we  didn't  have  any  compromise  to  make."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  the  understanding  is  that  no 
terms  are  offered  to  these  people;  we  are  going  out  there  to  prosecute  them,  and  meau 
business.  If  that  is  what  you  mean,  1  am  ready  to  go,  but  it  there  is  to  be  any  barter- 
ing, or  bargaining,  or  selling  done,  I  don't  want  to  go  there  at  all."  He  says,  "  I  have 
authorized  no  bargains,  but  if  these  people  plead  guilty,  and  save  us  the  trouble  of 
trying  the  cases — if  they  give  important  information  that  will  lead  to  the  seizure  of 
other  places,  or  the  conviction  of  other  people,  the  court  will  take  that  into  considera- 
tion in  passing  sentence  upon  them."  That  is  the  substance  of  what  be  said  to  me.  I 
then  went  to  Chicago  and  met  Mr.  Brooks  there,  and  be  told  me  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  some  bargain  made  with  these  people — that  they  didu't  expect  to  go  to 
the  penitentiary,  any  of  them,  notwithstanding  onr  evidence.  Washburn  said  so  also. 
I  then  sent  for  Matthews  and  asked  him  whether  there  was  to  be  any  bargaining  or  com- 
promise. He  wouldn't  say,  but  he  said  there  was  no  bargain,  but  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  understanding  that  those  people  were  going  to  plead  gailty;  that  there  was  no  com- 
promise. Then  I  asked  him  if  be  would  not  go  with  me  to  see  Wirt  Dexter  and  Mr. 
Ayer,  of  counsel  retained  by  the  Government  to  assist  the  district  attorney.  He  did 
so.  That  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  got  there.  Mr.  Washburn  went  along. 
We  found  Wirt  Dexter  and  Mr.  Ayer  in  the  room  together.  Very  soon  Matthews  took 
Dexter  out,  before  we  got  into  conversation  at  all,  and  went  outside  the  room.  Then 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Ayer  about  it,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  bargaining  with  these  people, 
and  told  him  that  I  had  heard  so  much — that  the  air  was  so  full  of  rumors  about  bar- 
gains and  compromise  that  I  was  induced  to  ask.  He  says,  "  Yes ;  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  all  these  people  you  seized,  and  these  gaugera  and  store-keepers. 
They  are  to  plead  guilty  on  one  count.  We  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Leonard  Swett  and  somebody  else,  I  forget  who  they  are,  to  plead  guilty  on  one 
count.  They  are  to  select  the  count  themselves.  But  it  is  with  the  understanding 
that  there  is  to  be  no  motion  for  sentence ;  that  is  in  lieu  of  information  they  are  to  give 
in  regard  to  other  people."  I  began  to  protest  against  It.  About  that  time  Dexter 
oame  in.  He  rather  put  it  on  the  ground  that  the  court  was  to  give  them  what- 
ever immunity  they  were  to  have.  I  saw  that  he  did  not  exactly  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Ayer  had  said,  and  that  there  was  some  disagreement  on  the  subject  between 
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them.  I  left  them.   The  next  day  I  went  up  to  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  Mr. 
Bangs  was  there.   It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.   He  had  not  ret  got  into  the 
cases  at  all ;  he  bad  just  come  there  but  a  few  days  before.   I  asked  him  if  they  were 
going  to  try  those  cases ;  he  said  he  did  not  know.   "  The  attorneys  have  not  yet,"  said 
he,  "  stated  to  me  anything  abont  them,  but  I  am  sure  from  what  I  gather  from  tbe 
attorneys  for  the  distillers,  from  Swett,  and  from  tbe  actions  of  these  indicted  people, 
that  there  is  some  bargain."   "I  am  afraid,"  said.be,  "  that  there  is  some  bargain  with 
them  by  which  they  are  not  to  be  pnuished."   He  says,  "  They  are  not  afraid  of  us.''  I 
said  to  him,  "  You  are  tbe  district  attorney  now,  and  it  is  about  time  you  should  know. 
The  court  is  in  session,  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  try  them  you  must  know  what  to 
do."   Said  I, "  Will  you  go  with  me  down  to  see  Dexter  and  Ayer  uow  f"  Said  he,  Yes: 
I  will."   We  went  down  to  see  Dexter.   Ayer  was  not  in ;  Dexter  was  there.  Bangs 
said,  "  I  have  come  down  to  see  you,  Dexter,  with  regard  to  these  whisky  cases.  Su- 
pervisor Tuttou  is  interested  iu  them  ;  he  made  tbe  seizures  and  prepared  the  indict- 
ments;" and  he  said,  "There  is  a  rumor  about  some  kind  of  a  bargain,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  it  means."   Dexter  told  him  what  it  was.    He  says,  "  There  is  an  under- 
standing with  those  people ;"  and  he  wrote  out  the  names  on  an  envelope  of 
all  those  distillers  that  I  have  named   here — every  one  that  1  have  named 
except  Crosby.    Said  he,  "  We  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  those  peo- 
ple that  they  are  to  plead  guilty  on  one  count,  and  are  not  to  be  sentenced,  and  they 
are  to  give  ns  all  the  information  they  can  about  others :  we  have  much  more  impor- 
tant men  that  we  expect  to  get  information  about.   They  are  to  come  into  court  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock  to  plead  gnilty  with  that  understanding. *   I  began  to 
argue  the  matter  with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was  a  bad  arrangement : 
that  these  men  were  certainly  very  guilty,  and  bad  been  stealing  very  large  amounts 
and  making  fraudulent  returns  every  month  ;  and  that  the  gangers  and  store-keepers 
there  were  with  them  ;  and  that  they  had  been  committing  perjury  right  along ;  and 
that  I  did  not  think  there  were  any  more  guilty  men  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  in 
that  line  of  business.    I  added  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  evideuoe  against 
them.   "  O,  no,"  be  says ;  "  they  have  all  admitted  their  guilt,  but  we  think  we  can 
get  at  more  guilty  people,  and  we  propose  to  let  up  on  them."   He  added  that 
this  was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Government.    Said  I, 
"Mr.  Dexter,  whom  do  yon  mean  by  tbe  Government  in  that  connection  f"   Said  be, 
"  I  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."    '*  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  there  is  some 
mistake  about  this;  I  saw  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  a  few  days  ago,  and  be 
told  me  positively  that  he  had  authorized  no  bargain  or  contract  or  compromise  with 
those  people,  and  that  he  would  not  do  it;  that  they  must  take  their  chances 
in  court  if  they  plead  guilty  and  gave  important  information ;  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  tbe  court,  in  passing  sentence,  wonld  make  allowance  for  tbe  aid  they  had  ren- 
dered, if  any."   Said  he,  "  That  is  a  matter  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  that  ia  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  court."   Said  I,  M  That  is  Mr.  Bristow's  view  of  it."   He  said,  "  Then  I 
ought  not  to  have  said  Bristow,  for  I  have  never  seen  or  had  a  line  from  him,  bnt  it  is 
done  with  tbe  authority  and  approval  of  his  Solicitor,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  the  law-offi- 
cer of  the  Treasury  Department,  aud  it  is  with  bis  approval  that  we  have  made  this 
arrangement,  and  if  there  is  any  trouble  about  it  it  is  not  with  ns ;  it  is  between  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  superior  officer.   If  he  has  exceeded  the  wishes  of  his  superior  officer, 
it  is  a  matter  for  him  and  not  for  ns."  Said  be,  "  Mr.  Wilson  came  ont  here  a  short  time 
ago  and  had  a  conversation  with  us." 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Be  kind  enough  not  to  repeat  any  more  of  thess  conversations. 

Mr.  Plajsted.  I  claim  the  rigbt  to  have  the  witness  state  what  conversation  be  bad 
with  tbe  Government  officers  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cochrane  stated  that  tbe  question  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  full 
committee. 

Without  waiving  any  rights  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Plaisted  continued. 
Q.  You  may  go  on  and  state  consecutively  and  briefly  what  took  place  between  you 
and  the  district  attorney  or  Mr.  Dexter  at  this  interview.— A.  I  left  Mr.  Dexter  and 

them  the  next  mom- 
matter  over,  (this 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  telegram  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  copy  of  it- 
Mr.  Plaisted.  Please  produce  it. 

The  Witness.  [Producing  the  telegram.]  I  telegraphed  him  because  I  was  satisfied 
tbe  arrangement  that  had  been  entered  into  would  not  meet  his  views. 

"January  13,  ltffO. 

"  To  Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow, 

"Secretary  of  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  V. : 
"  By  agreement  of  counsel,  Golseo,  Eastman,  Mason,  Miller,  and  Fredrick*,  of  Lake 
Shore,  Roelle,  Junker,  Russell,  Furlong,  and  perhaps  others,  are  to  plead  gnilty  to- 
morrow morning,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  never  to  be  sentenced,  in  con- 
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sideration  of  information  given,  or  to  be  given  by  them,  against  Rehm,  Hesing,  and 
the  bouses  recently  seized.  I  have  only  got  down  to  this  bargain  this  evening,  and 
have  protested  against  this  immuuity  being  granted,  bnt  to  no  purpose.  If  you  do  not 
approve  of  this  arrangement  or  bargain,  telegraph  the  district  attorney  at  once. 

"  ALEX.  P.  TUTTON." 

That  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  June.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Washbnrn 
telegraphed  in  substance  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  next  morning  about  9 
o'clock  I  went  to  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  found  there  Mr.  Bangs,  Mr.  Wirt 
Dexter,  Mr.  Benjamin  Aver,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bon  telle,  who  was  also  employed  by  the 
Government.  I  found  there,  also,  Collector  Webster  and  Supervisor  Matthews.  Mr. 
Washburn  went  with  me.  I  told  them  that  I  was  so  well  satisfied  that  the  arrangement 
they  had  made  with  these  people  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, that  I  had  telegraphed  the  substance  of  their  bargain.  Mr.  Dexter  agalu  stated 
that  they  had  made  this  bargain  with  the  proper  authority,  and  he  also  said  that  it 
seemed  such  an  important  matter  that  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  that  they  had  sent  Mr.  Russell,  who 
represented  the  distillers,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  the  supervisor,  to  Washington,  and  that 
they  came  back  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  aud  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  reported  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  they  should  make  the  best  bargaiu 
they  could.  Mr.  Matthews  was  sitting  there  at  the  time.  I  said  to  Mr.  Matthews,  "  You 
say  you  saw  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Pratt ;  now  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  what  Mr.  Pratt  or  Sir.  Wilson  said,  because  I  hare  not  talked  with  them  about  it 
myself,  but  I  do  care  to  know  what  Secretary  Bristow  said  to  you  about  it,  because  I  did 
talk  to  him  within  a  few  days  about  it  myself."  Said  he,  "  He  did  not  say  much  about 
it,  bnt  he  said  if  these  people  plead  guilty  and  gave  important  information  in  regard 
to  other  people,  be  had  no  doubt  that  the  court  in  passing  sentence  upon  them  would 
make  due  allowance  for  that."  Said  I,  "  In  substance  that  is  what  he  said  to  me ;  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  but  this  that  you  propose  to  do  here  is  a  very  different  thing." 
He  said  he  could  not  see  the  difference.  I  said,  "  I  see  the  difference  very  plainly." 
Said  I,  "  You  propose  to  allow  these  people  to  plead  guilty  with  the  full  understand- 
ing that  there  is  never  to  be  any  motion  for  sentence,  which  means  absolute  immunity. 
The  court  will  not  sentence  them  without  somebody  moving  for  it."  I  appealed  to  Mr. 
Bangs ;  said  I,  "Am  I  not  correct  in  that  f  If  neither  the  district  attorney  n6r  any- 
body else  moves  for  the  conviction,  the  court  will  not  do  it  of  its  own  motion."  He 
said,  "  No ;"  aud  he  said,  "  This  means  absolute  immunity."  Said  I,  "  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  even  Mr.  Matthews  says  the  Secretary  told  him.  The  Secre- 
tary's idea  was  that  the  discretion  would  be  entirely  with  the  court  as  to  what 
immunity  they  would  allow  for  information  given  by  these  people,  but  here  you 
etop  short  of  the  court,  and  do  not  allow  the  court  to  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  whatever.  These  people  are  to  plead  guilty  on  one  count,  and  with  no  motion 
for  sentence.  In  one  case  yon  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Adminis- 
tration reponsible  for  this  iniquity,  and  in  the  other  case  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
court,  ana  nobody  will  say  anything  abont  it."  I  tried  to  argue  the  matter  with  them, 
but  Dexter  said  very  promptly,  "  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  different  now  ;  we  have 
entered  into  this  agreement  with  the  counsel  of  these  people  ;  our  professional  faith  and 
etiquette  are  bound  up  in  it;  we  must  either  stick  to  it  or  retire  at  once  from  the  cases ; 
and,"  said  he,  "  we  could  not  even  do  that ;  we  have  gone  too  far  to  do  it."  During 
that  morning,  or  perhaps  about  noon,  I  received  this  dispatch  from  the  Secretary,  in 
answer  to  mine : 

"Washington,  D.C.,  January  14,  1876. 

"As  we  have  not  directed  any  arrangement  with  indicted  parties,  so  we  decline  to 
interfere  with  any  that  has  been  entered  into  by  the  district  attorney  with  approval 
of  bis  associates  and  the  local  revenue  officers.  Having  confidence  in  their  judgment 
and  fidelity,  we  leave  the  prosecutions  in  their  hands,  not  doubting  that  they  will  do 
what  will  best  subserve  the  interest  of  the  Government. 

»  B.  H.  BRISTOW. 

"A.  P.  Tutton, 

"  Supervisor  Internal  Revenue,  Chicago,  III." 

On  the  15th  of  January  I  sent  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows  : 

"Chicago,  January  15, 1876. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  came  here  both  as  a  witness 
and  to  superintend,  in  a  measure,  the  trial  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  whisky 
cases  arising  last  May,  in  which  I  had  taken  an  active  part,  both  in  making  the  seiz- 
ures in  the  first  instance,  and  preparing  and  submitting  the  evidence  to  the  grand 
jury,  in  session  here  last  October,  whioh  resulted  in  true  bills  being  found  against  over 
thirty  persons— whisky  men,  gangers,  and  storekeepers.  On  arriving  here  on  the  12th 
instant,  I  met  J.  J.  Brooks,  assistant  ohief,  who,  as  you  remember,  first  obtained  the 
evidence  on  which  the  seizures  referred  to  were  made,  and  who  has,  in  fact,  substan- 
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tially  worked  np  and  prepared  the'  evidence  in  all  these  cases,  and  on  which  it  was 
admitted  by  the  district  attorney  and  special  counsel  that  we  should  go  to  trial  with 
almost  certainty  of  winning  all  the  important  cases,  and  convicting  the  parties  indicted. 
Yet  Mr.  Brooks  said  to  me,  on  my  arrival,  he  was  fearful  some  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment bad  been  entered  into  between  the  local  officers  and  Government  counsel  here, 
and  the  indicted  parties  or  their  counsel,  by  which  most,  if  not  all,  these  guilty  parties 
should  have  substantial  immunity  from  punishment  on  the  criminal  charge,  in  consid- 
eration of  information  already  given,  or  to  be  given,  with  reference  to  other  parties. 
I  immediately  had  an  interview  with  Supervisor  Matthews,  in  the  presence  of  Chief 
Washburn,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  him  exactly  what  the  agreement,  if  any, 
was.  He  was  reticent  or  evasive,  but  finally  satisfied  me  that  there  was  some  understand- 
ing, and  rather  led  me  to  the  oonclnsion  that  all  these  parties  were  to  plead  guilty  and 
depend  on  the  mercy  of  the  coort,  which  to  me  was  satisfactory  as  I  knew  it  wonld  be 
to  yon,  because  you  had  said  to  me  yon  would  make  no  compromise  with  these  people,  but 
that  whatever  leniency,  if  any,  was  due  them  for  information  given  would,  yon  had  no 
donbt,  be  fnlly  considered  by  the  court  in  passing  sentence.  But  still  feeling  uneasy 
about  it  from  Mr.  Matthews' s  manner,  I  invited  him  and  Chief  Washburn  to  go  with  me 
to  see  the  special  counsel  on  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Ayer  said  distinctly  that  the  under- 
standing was  that  all  those  who  gave  important  information  as  to  other  parties  should 
have  substantial  immunity ;  that  is,  they  were  to  plead  guilty  to  one  connt  in  the  in- 
dictment, but  that  they  were  never  to  be  sentenced  ;  that  the  persons  included  in  this 
agreement  were  certainly  Roelle,  Junker,  Russell,  Forlong,  Miller,  aud  Fredericks,  of 
the  Lake  Shore ;  Golsen,  Eastman,  Parker  R.  Mason,  B.  M.  Ford,  of  Ford, Oliver  &.  Co., 
and,  perhaps,  Leach  and  Messerean,  thns  covering  all  the  persons  whose  places  were 
seized  in  May  last ;  and,  in  addition  to  those,  most  of  the  storekeepers  acid  gangers 
whom  we  had  indicted  last  October  would  have  to  be  included  on  account  of  the  in- 
formation imparted  by  them.  This  proposition  of  wholesale  acquittal  startled  me,  and 
I  objected  strongly.  The  next  day  I  saw  District  Attorney  Bangs  and  Special  Counsel 
Bontelle,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  understand  what  the  arrangement  was,  bnt  Mr. 
Bangs  stated  he  feared  that  the  indicted  parties  and  their  counsel  understood  it  to  go 
to  the  extent  named  by  Mr.  Ayer.  I  then  requested  District  Attorney  Bangs  to  go 
with  me  to  see  Wirt  Dexter,  who,  he  said,  certainly  knew  exactly  what  the  agreement 
was.  . 

"  We  saw  Mr.  Dexter  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  be  confirmed  what  Ayer 
had  stated,  that  these  parties  were  to  have  absolute  immunity  from  criminal  punish- 
ment, but  the  property  seized  was  to  be  forfeited,  and  that  the  parties  were  to  go  into 
court  next  morning  and  plead  guilty,  with  the  full  understanding  between  oonnsel  tbst 
sentence -was  not  to  be  moved  if  they  carried  out  faithfully  their  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, namely,  to  tell  all  they  knew  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  convict  certain 
other  parties  of  complicity  in  the  whisky  ring,  especially  Jacob  Rehm,  A.  C.  Hesing, 
and  H.  B.  Miller,  all  prominent  local  politicians,  and,  until  quite  lately,  municipal  officers. 
I  objected  earnestly  to  letting  ten  or  a  dozen  whisky-men,  who  had  been  robbing  the 
Government  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  who  had  been  making  fraudulent 
returns  and  perjuring  themselves  month  after  month  for  years,  and  as  many  Govern- 
ment officers,  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
who  were  paid  therefor,  go  unpunished  for  the  sake  of  endeavoring  to  punish  a  few 
local  politicians,  who  were  not  under  any  special  obligations  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dexter  said  that  this  agreement  bad  been  entered  into  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  Government.  I  asked  him  who  he  meant  by  the  Government 
in  this  connection.  He  replied, '  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'  I  said  to  him  I  was 
sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  as  from  a  recent  conversation  with  yon  I 
was  satisfied  yon  had  never  agreed  to  such  a  proposition,  and  I  felt  certain  yon  would 
not  approve  of  it.  He  then  said  that  the  understanding  had  been  had  with  Blnford 
Wilson  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and  yonr  representative.  He  said  Mr.  Wilson  bad 
been  here  at  a  meeting  of  counsel  and  certain  local  revenue-officers  when  the  propo- 
sition of  the  distillers  was  considered ;  which  proposition  was,  in  substance,  that  the 

{larties  nnder  indictment,  Russell,  Junker,  &c,  wonld  give  information  which  would 
ead  to  the  seizure  of  certain  other  distilleries  and  the  probable  conviction  of  Rehm, 
Hesing.  and  Buffalo  Miller,  providing  they  could  have  complete  immunity,  not  only 
from  oriminal  prosecution,  bnt  also  from  forfeiture  of  property  seized  last  May.  Mr. 
Dexter  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Matthews  agreed  to  and  recommended  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposition,  provided  no  better  terms  conld  be  obtained ;  that  on 
leaving,  Mr.  Wilson  told  them  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could — but  make  it.  Bnt 
at  a  further  consultation  of  counsel,  and  fearing  this  proposition  might  not  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Government,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  send  Supervisor  Matthews 
with  Russell  (representing  the  indicted  parties)  to  Washington  to  submit  their  prop- 
osition to  you  for  your  approval  or  rejection.  That  on  their  return,  Matthews  said 
he  had  talked  to  you,  to  Wilson,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  that 
the  understanding  was  that  Russell's  proposition  should  be  accepted  if  no  better  terms 
could  be  made,  aud  that  subsequently,  at  a  consultation  between  counsel  and  local 
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officers*,  it  was  determined  to  offer  to  these  persons  famishing  important  information 
substantial  immunity  from  criminal  charges,  bat  that  the  property  seized  should  be 
forfeited.  This  was  finally  agreed  to  between  the  oonasel  for  the  Government  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  that  it  must  be  carried  out  in  good  faith,  otherwise 
he  must  withdraw  from  the  cases  at  once.  We  then  parted  with  the  understanding 
that  all  the  counsel  would  meet  in  the  morning  at  the  district  attorney's  office.  I  then 
consulted  over  the  matter  with  Chief  Washburn  and  his  assistant,  Brooks,  both  of  whom 
like  myself,  felt  that  this  was  an  outrageous  bargain  and  sale,  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
summated ;  Mr.  Washburn  feeling  certain  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  Mr. 
Wilson  having  approved  any  such  arrangement, and  I  Anew  that  you  had  not,  because  you 
bad  said  to  me  that  yon  had  offered  no  terms  of  compromise  to  these  people  and  that  you 
would  not,  bnt  that  whatever  information  of  value  they  had  to  give  would  be  duly 
weighed  by  the  conrt,  and  yon  had  no  donbt  wonld  have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  their 
punishment.  Mr.  Washburn,  therefore,  telegraphed  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  telegraphed  yon, 
feeling  it  was  my  dnty  to  inform  yon  of  what  agreement  had  been  made  at  once,  as  some 
of  the  parties  were  to  plead  guilty  the  next  morning  uuder  said  arrangement.  On  the 
next  day  (Friday)  Mr.  Washburn  and  myself  met  the  district  attorney,  the  three  associ- 
ate counsel,  Supervisor  Matthews,  and  Collector  Webster,  and  stated  to  them  that  we 
had  telegraphed  as  above,  and  I  said  I  did  not  believe  this  action  wonld  meet  with  yonr 
approval;  and  Mr.  Washburn  stated  very  forcibly  that  he  thought  there  must,  be  some 
mistake  about  Mr.  Wilson's  views,  as  he  had  said  to  him,  whea  leaving  for  Chicago,  that 
no  terms  were  to  be  given  to  those  people  other  than  what  the  court  saw  proper  to  do. 

"  However,  all  the  parties  present  alleged  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  agreed  that  even  the 
distillers' own  proposition  above  referred  to  should  be  accepted  if  no  better  terms  could 
be  obtained,  and  Supervisor  Matthews  was  requested  to  state  distinctly  what  he  learned 
at  Washington;  when  he  stated  substantially  that  he  bad  a  talk  with  you,  Wilson, 
and  the  Commissioner,  and  bis  instructions  were  to  make  the  best  terms  they  conld 
with  the  indicted  parties,  but  to  make  terms  and  get  the  information.  I  then  asked 
Mr.  Matthews  to  state  distinctly  what  you  said;  that  either  he  or  I  must  be 
mistaken ;  to  which  he  answered  that  yon  said  the  matter  must  be  left  with  the 
court  as  to  what  value  this  information  was  or  what  immunity  the  parties  should 
have,  which  he  said  was  the  same  thing  they  proposed  to  do.  I  replied  that  that 
was  substantially  as  I  understood  the  Secretary,  but  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  agreement  that  bad  been  entered  into,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out. 
That  your  proposition  as  stated  by  me,  and  as  then  admitted  by  Matthews,  was  to 
leave  the  responsibility  of  mitigating  the  penalty  of  these  people  on  account  of  in- 
formation furnished  by  them  to  the  court,  where  it  properly  belonged,  and  for  which 
▼on  could  not  be  held  responsible,  but  that  this  agreement,  if  carried  out,  gave  abso- 
lute immunity  to  these  people  without  the  intervention  of  the  court,  because,  although 
they  were  to  plead  guilty,  the  court  would  not  sentence  them  except  on  motion  of  the 
district  attorney  or  some  one  representing  him,  and  in  these  cases  it  bad  been  agreed  it 
should  not  be  done,  and  appealed  to  the  district  attorney  to  know  if  my  position 
was  not  correct,  and  be  replied  it  was.  I  said  that  then,  by  this  agreement,  you  make 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  the  court,  responsible  for  letting  these  thieves 
against  whom  we  have  evidence  sufficient  to  convict,  and  in  all  probability  would  con- 
vict, go  unpunished,  and  a  lot  of  store-keepers  and  gangers,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  neglect  of  duty  and  malfeasance  in  office,  escape  merited  punishment,  all  for  the 
sake  of  endeavoring  to  convict  a  few  local  politicians,  and  a  few  other  distillers  who 
certainly  are  not  more  gnilty  than  those  yon  propose  to  let  go  nnwhipt,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  official  doty,  I  must  enter  an  emphatio  protest  against  any  such  procedure. 

"Inasmuch,  however,  as  some  of  these  indicted  parties  had  already  been  before  the 
grand  jnry,  and  admitted  their  own  guilt  as  well  as  testified  against  others,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  this  arrangement  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  were  at  that  moment  wait- 
ing in  conrt  with  their  counsel  ready  to  plead  guilty  on  the  one  count,  that  of  conspiracy 
todefrand  the  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement,  it  of  course  was  too  late  to  re- 
cede, and  the  connsel  felt  that  they  were  fully  justified,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, to  make  and  carry  out  such  agreement.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  write  yon  thus 
fully  of  what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  I  am  satisfied  my  course  has 
not  been  acceptable  to  some  of  the  local  officers,  who  will  probably  complain  to  you  of 
it,  and  I  desire  that  you  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  position  I  have  taken  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  I  opposed  making  any  kind  of  contract,  compromise,  or  promise  to 
these  gnilty  people,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  bad  policy,  injurious  to  the  revenue  serv- 
ice, detrimental  to  the  Government  interests,  and  generally  demoralizing  in  its  effects  ; 
because  under  this  arrangement  it  is  proposed  to  grant  immunity  only  to  the  more 
guilty  distillers  and  officers— those  whose  fraudulent  transactions  nave  extended  the 
farthest — and  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons ;  whereas  those  whose  sins  are  of 
omission  simply,  or  the  result  of  too  great  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  others,  are  to  be 
punished,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  let  up  on  those  who  have  no  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
fraudulent  transactions  of  other  people,  and  in  future  both  distillers  and  officers  dis- 
posed to  steal  will  see  an  inducement  to  extend  their  thieving  operations  and  form 
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combinations  by  debauching  as  many  officers  and  other  people  as  possible,  ho  tbat  in 
time  of  trouble'they  may  have  some  one  to  inform  on  with  the  hope  of  saving  them- 
selves. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  district  attorney,  the  special  counsel,  and  the  local  officers 
here  have  acted  on  their  best  jndgment  and  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  bnt  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  mistake  of  an  almost  irreparable  character.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  revenue  matters,  and  who  understands  tho  character  of  the  evidence 
against  the  parties  referred  to,  and  the  situation  here,  fully  concurs  in  the  views  herein 
expressed. 

"  Very  respectfullv, 

"ALEX  P.  TUTTON, 
'•  Superriaor. 

"  Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow." 

I  came  down  here  and  saw  the  Secretary  himself ;  he  said  he  had  received  my  letter, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  of  about  what  was  best  to  do  there,  bnt 
he  hoped  that  it  would  all  come  out  right  and  for  the  best.  He  sent  for  Solicitor  Wilson 
and  snowed  him  my  letter  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  agreed  to  any  such  contract  or 
bargain,  and  be  said  substantially  that  he  had  not ;  he  admitted  that  be  had  had  some 
talk  with  them  abont  some  such  bargain,  or  some  compromise  or  offer,  but  in  substance 
denied  tbat  he  had  authorised  any  such  arrangement.  He  said  to  the  Secretary  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  veracity  between  Dexter  and  Aver,  and  Matthews  aud  Webster, 
all  four  of  whom  appeared  to  be  at  that  meeting,  aud  who  sustained  what  Dexter  had 
said. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  President  after  this  in  relation  to  this  subject  f— A.  Yes ;  and  stated 
to  the  President  substantially  what  had  taken  place  there,  and  that  all  these  people 
whose  places  I  had  seized,  together  with  a  large  number  of  gangers  and  store-keepers,  as 
well  as  distillers,  were  in  this  agreement.  I  said  to  the  President  that  it  might  be  good 
policy,  though  I  doubted  it  very  much,  and  at  any  rate  if  that  policy  was  to  be  carried 
out,  of  letting  thieves  who  had  stolen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  we  could 
prove  against  them,  to  go  free  and  be  relieved  from  punishment,  no  man  in  the  revenue- 
service  was  safe;  that  these  men  who  had  been  committing  perjury  right  along,  both 
distillers  and  gaugers,  month  after  month,  would  swear  anybody  into  the  penitentiary 
in  order  to  escape  it  themselves.  I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  matters 
of  that  kind.  I  understood  that  some  kind  of  arrangement  or  proposition  was  being 
made  at  Milwaukee  of  a  similar  character,  and  I  believed  also  at  Saint  Louis,  because 
I  had  seen  at  Chicago  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bevis  &  Fraser,  who  had  encouraged 
the  distillers  there  by  telling  them  that  they  had  got  through  all  right  in  Saint  Lonis. 

Q.  You  made  those  statements  to  the  President  f  — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  was  all 
stated  in  my  interview  with  the  President. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  this  interview  with  the  President  had  f — A.  I  see  my  report  to 
the  Secretary  was  written  on  the  15th,  and  I  left  Chicago  on  the  16th  or  17th  perhaps, 
and  came  directly  here,  and  was  here  a  day  or  two.  It  must  have  been,  say,  toward 
the  20th  of  January  somewhere. 

Q.  Had  the  circular-letter  of  the  Attorney-General  then  beeu  issued  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir ;  I  had  not  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  bear  of  it  soon  after  this  interview  with  the  President  f— A.  No;  I  did 
not  hear  of  it  for  some  time  after  tbat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tbat  that  letter  was  issued  on  the  26th  of  January,  1976  ?— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not.  It  must  have  been  about  the  21st  or  22d  that  I  was  with  the  President, 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  date  of  that  letter. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  statements  that  you  made  were  the  cause  of  the 
President  issuing  that  letter,  if  yon  know  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  say  in  reference  to  the  matter  t— A.  The  President  said 
that  he  thought  something  ought  to  be  done  to  stop  that  wholesale  bargain  and  sale 
business,  and  I  said  to  him  that  Mr.  Wilson  denied  this  thing.  Said  I,  "Mr.  Wilson 
substantially  denies  having  made  such  an  agreement."  I  remember  stating  distinctly 
to  him  what  had  occurred  between  Dexter  and  myself,  and  what  the  others  said,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  substantially  denied  having  authorized  any 
such  bargain. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  said  by  the  President ! — A.  I  don't  recollect  any- 
thing. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  3, 1876. 

Alexander  P.  Tutton  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  At  the  close  of  your  examination  yesterday  you  ware  speaking  of  your  interview 
with  the  President,  about  the  22d  or  23d  of  January,  with  reference  to  this  wholesale 
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mmuuity  to  the  whisky  thieves.  Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  the  President 
said  in  that  interview  on  the  subject  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  bis  saying  anything 
special.   I  did  tbe  talking  myself  principally. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  other  representations  yon  made  to  him  ?—  A.  My  statement 
was  made  last  evening  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  scarcely  know  how  mnch  of  my  conver- 
sation I  did  relate,  but  I  do  remember  stating  what  bad  taken  place  at  Chicago,  and 
that  there  were  some  twelve  or  fourteen  distillers  and  rectifiers  who  bad  been  stealing 
very  large  amounts — millions  of  dollars,  in  my  estimation — and  as  many  or  more  Gov- 
ernment officers,  store-keepers,  and  gangers,  who  had  been  assisting  them  and  conniv- 
ing at  it,  and  against  whom  we  bad,  as  I  considered,  positive  evidence ;  that  these  peo- 
ple knowing  their  gnilt,  and  admitting  it  in  many  instances,  and  knowing  that  we 
bad  tbe  evidence,  and  being  confronted  with  the  penitentiary,  and  having  been  ac- 
customed to  commit  perjury  day  after  day  and  month  after  month  in  these  fraudulent 
transactions,  in  my  opinion  many  of  them  would  swear  against  any  person  almost  in 
order  to  escape  tbe  punishment  that  they  saw  before  them,  and  I  did  not  think  that 
any  public  man  was  safe  if  such  a  system  was  to  be  carried  out. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  that  yon  asked  to  be  relieved  if  tbey  were  going  to  make  the 
order  permanent  ?— A.  I  said  I  did  not  think  any  public  man  was  safe,  and,  for  my 
part,  if  that  policy  was  to  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  I  did  not  want  to  remain  in  the 
revenue  service ;  that  no  man  was  safe  under  such  a  system ;  that  these  men,  with  tbe 
penitentiary  staring  them  in  the  face,  might  swear  against  anybody  that  it  might 
seem  to  be  to  tbeir  interest  to  do ;  and  that  I  believed  that  we  had  in  Chicago  under 
indictments,  and  the  evidence  against  some  of  tbe  very  worst  men  in  tbe  whisky  busi- 
ness in  that  city  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  bave  nearly  all  tbe  men  wbo  had  been  defrauding  the  Government 
and  making  the  most  money  out  of  these  frauds  f— A.  I  think  we  did,  and  I  think  we 
had  the  originators  of  the  ring  there.  I  think  Parker  R.  Mason,  Golsen,  and  Roelle,  and 
Junker  and  Furlong,  aud  George  Miller,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  get  at  the  evidence,  were 
tbe  originators  of  this  conspiracy. 

Q.  V>  bat  about  Rebm  t— A.  I  had  not  any  doubt  myself  of  Rehm's  guilt,  although  I 
did  not  succeed  in  having  him  indicted.  He  had  sworn  positively  to  having  destroyed 
certain  books  belonging  to  the  malt  company  of  which  be  was  president.  He  destroyed 
those  books  by  burning,  simply  because,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  nave  room  to  keep  them, 
although  the  company  had  only  just  started  a  short  time  before  that.  When  I  sent  a 
subpceua  for  tbe  books,  be  came  forward  and  swore  that  those  books  bad  been  burned, 
as  he  bad  not  room  to  preserve  them.  My  man,  however,  who  was  down  to  serve  tbe 
subpcBna,  said  that  they  had  a  vault  13  feet  square,  and  could  keep  any  amount  of  books 
there. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  play  in  that  whisky  ring  f — A.  In  my  investigations  I  did  not 
get  any  further  than  that.   I  submitted  tbe  evidence  I  bad  to  tbe  grand  jury. 

Q.  The  arrangement  with  him  was  made  after  you  left  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  amount  of  money  he  received  from  the  whisky  ring  ? — A.  I 
only  know  from  published  statements  of  testimony  in  newspapers,  and  my  recollection 
is  not  very  clear  al>ont  that.  I  kuow  it  is  a  very  large  amount  it  was  represented  that 
be  received.  He  was  a  principal  manager,  as  it  was  said,  of  tbe  whisky  ring,  and  I  was 
informed  that  tbe  arrangement  with  him  was  that  he  was  to  tell  what  be  knew,  and 
was  to  have  six  months  in  the  county  jail,  not  in  the  penitentiary,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
|10,000.  I  do  not  kuow  what  has  been  done,  but  tbat  I  understood  was  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Q.  Tbat  arrangement  was  made  after  yon  left  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  your  investigation,  discover  any  evidence  implicating  Senator  Logan 
or  Congressman  Farwell  ! — A.  Not  any  at  all.   The  only  thing  that  looks  like  au  im- 

Entation  on  Mr.  Farwell  (there  was  nothing  that  looked  like  an  impntation  on  Mr. 
ogan  at  all)  was  a  number  of  checks  that  we  found  on  opening  the  safe  of  Golsen  & 
Eastman.  Those  checks  had  gone  through  the  bank  and  had  been  returned  to  them. 
They  were  checks  drawn  to  the  order  of  curreucy  and  indorsed  by  Merserean.  Golsen 
&  Eastman  were  the  indicted  parties.  In  their  safes  we  found  quite  a  number  of 
checks  drawn  to  the  order  of  currency,  and  indorsed  by  R.  C.  Mersereau,  one  of  tbe  dis- 
tillers tbat  we  had  seized,  and  indorsed  also  by  Johu  V.  Farwell  &  Co.  There  were 
quite  a  nnmber— twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  trace  those  checks  further  f — A.  Yes ;  I  bad  those  checks.  Bluford  Wilson 
was  on  there  at  the  time,  and  I  showed  them  to  him.  I  could  not  understand  why  John 
V.  Farwell  &  Co.  should  have  anything  to  do  with  tbe  checks.  Said  Wilson,  "  That 
is  evidence  enough  to  indict  Farwell.  You  take  this  before  the  grand  jury."  I  said, 
"  I  do  not  know  Congressman  Farwell  at  all,  but  I  do  know  John  V.  Farwell  very 
well,  by  reputation,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  and  before  assuming  tbat  those 
checks  are  evidence  against  that  concern,  I  propose  to  see  Mr.  Farwell,  aud  see  what 
explanation  he  has  to  make."  That  is  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  go  and  see 
John  V.  Farwell,  and  be  referred  me  to  his  brother,  who  appears  to  bo  tbe  umnagiug 
man  of  the  house  there. 

H.  Mis.  18C  29 
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Q.  The  congressman  ?— A.  No ;  uot  the  congressman.  I  did  not  see  the  congrew- 
man  at  all.  It  was  another  brother.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Mersereau  keeps  a  bank- 
account  with  us,  and  has  done  so  for  years.  He  came  here  comparatively  a  stranger, 
but  he  knew  my  brother,  and  deposited  some  money  with  us,  and  subsequently  went 
into  business  here,  and  has  continued  to  keep  his  bank-account  with  us.  He  makes 
deposits  with  us,  we  take  the  checks  that  he  brings  here,  and  we  deposit  them  with 
our  bank-account,  and  he  draws  on  us.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it."  I  told  him  the  only 
thing  that  I  was  curious  about  was  that  here  was  a  check  drawn  by  one  of  these 
liquor-firms  that  we  had  seized,  and  that  this  check  was  indorsed  by  another  liquor- 
firm  that  we  had  seized,  and  then  by  Farwell  &  Co.,  and  I  wanted  an  explanation  of  it 
It  was  drawn  by  Golsen  &  Eastman,  to  the  order  of  currency,  and  then  indorsed  by 
Mersereau,  with  whom  we  knew  that  Golsen  &  Eastman  were  having  "  crooked  "  trans- 
actions, and  then  indorsed  by  John  Y.  Farwell — stamp.  The  explanation  they  gave  of  it 
was  as  I  have  related.  I  showed  those  checks  to  the  grand  jury,  as  I  did  not  want  it  to 
appear  that  I  left  auything  undone.  I  submitted  the  matter  to  them,  and  told  them  tbtt 
I  had  seen  John  V.  Farwell  and  his  brother,  (not  the  member  of  Congress,)  and  tbit 
snch  was  their  explanation  of  the  case.  The  grand  jury,  I  said,  might  make  any  farther 
investigations  that  they  pleased.  One  or  two  of  the  jurors — one  in  particular— said, 
"I  know  that  this  is  the  oase,  that  Mersereau  has  been  keeping  a  bank-acconnt  with 
Farwell." 

Q.  Was  Mersereau  granted  immunity  T— A.  Mersereau  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Congressman  Farwell,  and  Mr.  Wirt  Dexter  showed  me  Mersereau's  testimony  as  taken 
by  him — the  evidence  he  had  given  in  which  he  admitted  his  own  guilt  in  connection 
with  Oolsen  &.  Eastman,  and  admitted  that  150  barrels  of  high  wines  that  were  found, 
on  which  Matthi's  house  was  seized,  were  fraudulent.  Dexter  said  that  that  is  all  we 
could  get  out  of  him.  "  But,"  said  be,  "  I  know  he  knows  better,  and  Til  be  damned 
if  I  let  him  in  with  those  squealers  unless  he  tells  what  be  knows  about  Charles  Far- 
well.  He  knows  all  about  his  connection  with  those  things.  Ho  was,  in  a  measore. 
running  bis  campaign  here,  and  can  tell  all  about  Farwell's  connection  with  this  ring, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  let  him  in  uutil  he  tells  what  he  knows  about  Farwell ;  bnt  he 
persists  in  saying  that  he  does  not  know  anything."  All  that  they  had  gotten  out  of 
him  was  that  he  nad  given  a  thousand  dollars  to  Farwell's  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  f — A.  I  say  that  all  the  testimony  they  had  got  out  of  him  wa-» 
at  that  time  read  to  me.  and  that  all  that  it  amouuted  to  was  that  he  had  given  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Farwell's  campaign,  and  it  was  theu  that  be  told  me  he  wouldn't 
let  him  in  with  those  squealers  unless  he  told  what  he  knew  about  Farwell**  connec- 
tion with  the  ring. 

Q.  To  whom  had  this  thousand  dollars  been  given  f — A.  My  recollection  is,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  State  or  county  election. 
Q.  For  what  purpose  T — A.  Electioneering  purposes. 

Q.  In  whose  election  T — A.  Iu  Farwell's  election,  or  in  the  election  at  which  he  was 
a  candidate.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  State  election  on  hand  at  the  time 
or  not.  That  is  the  way  Wirt  Dexter  read  it  to  me,  and  he  said  he  was  not  going  to 
let  him  in  on  the  same  terms  as  these  other  squealers  unless  he  told  about  this.  I 
think  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  yesterday  in  naming  the  bouses  that  I  had  seized. 
Perhaps  the  inference  may  have  been  drawn  that  Mersereau  was  admitted  to  iwiuuui: j 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  others,  but  he  was  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  Solicitor  Wilson  with  regard  to  the  indict- 
ment of  Farwell,  Logan,  Ward,  and  Wads  worth  f — A.  Wilson  cauie  to  Chicago  in 
October,  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury,  and  I  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  him  at  the  Palmer  House  and  several  iu  Ward's  office.  He  stated  to  me 
that  he  had  no  doobt  at  all  about  Ward's  complicity  with  this  thing,  although  he  was 
then  district  attorney,  not  having  yet  beeu  turned  out.  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  that  be 
was  satisfied  of  Ward's  complicity  and  of  Wads  worth's  connection  with  it,  (Wads- 
worth  had  been  collector.)  He  said  he  was  also  satisfied  of  Mnnn's  connection  with  it. 
and  of  Mr.  Farwell's,  the  member  of  Congress ;  and,  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  collect  ail 
the  evidence  you  can,  and  have  all  these  people  indicted,  if  possible."  Said  be,  "After 
they  are  indicted,  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  give  you  evidence  against  them. 
The  main  thing  is  to  get  them  indicted." 

Q.  Were  any  political  considerations  mentioned  or  urged  f— A.  The  interview  that 
I  related  yesterday  at  the  district  attorney's  office,  there  were  present  Wirt  Dexter  and 
Benjamin  Ayer,  Bou telle,  and  the  present  district  attorney,  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  the  collector,  (Webster,)  aud  the  chief  of  the  secret  service,  (Washburn.)  The 
interview  lasted  from  9  to  12  o'clock,  as  I  was  trying  to  hold  them  there  until  I  eon  id 
get  an  answer  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  stated  by  some  of  them— I 
will  not  say  positively  whether  by  Mr.  Matthews,  although  my  impression  is  that  it 
was  by  him— that  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  arrangement.  "  Here,"  they  said,  "  are 
political  men,"  mentioning  Rehm  and  Hesing,  "  who  were  the  backers  of  Farwell  aod 
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Logan."  The  whole  concern,  they  said,  was  rotten  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  break  down  that  arrangement ;  in  answer  to  which  I  said  I  did 
not  look  at  this  from  a  political  stand-point  at  all.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
politics  of  Chicago,  nor  the  political  fights  there,  and  I  said  that  when  anybody  got 
away  500  miles  from  Chicago  nobody  cared  about  Eehm  or  Hesing  or  any  political 
troubles,  but  that  what  the  people  wanted  to  know  is  whether  these  people  are  guilty, 
and  if  guilty,  whether  they  are  to  be  punished,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  political 
bearings  of  the  case.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  Matthews  that  made  that  state- 
ment.  I  won't  say  positively  that  it  was  him,  but  that  statement  was  made  there. 

Q.  This  arrangement  as  to  granting  immunity  comprised  how  many  people  ?— A. 
There  were  thirty-odd  indictments  found  at  the  October  term  of  the  grand  jury ;  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  gaugers  and  store-keepers  and  the  balance  rectifiers  and  distillers ; 
and  this  arrangement  or  understanding  or  contract  referred  to  affected  about  twelve 
distillers  and  rectifiers  and  a  similar  number  of  gaugers  and  store-keepers.  I  think  the 
result  showed  that  that  is  about  what  has  happened.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
from  Mr.  Bangs,  there  has  been  no  more  than  one  of  them  punished. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  man  named  Cullerton.  I  know  I  had  him  dismissed,  but 
whether  I  had  him  indicted  or  not  I  do  not  know.  If  so,  he  is  one  who  has  been  pun- 
ished. Mersereau's  case  is  still  on  hand  ;  it  has  not  been  finished.  They  would  not  let 
him  in  because  he  would  not  testify  against  Farwell ;  at  least  that  is  what  Dexter  told 
me  positively — that  he  was  sure  Meraereau  knew  something  about  Farwell,  and  he 
wouldn't  let  him  in  unless  he  told  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  revenue  service  for  efficiency  at  that  time  f — A.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  revenue  service  since  1862,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years.  I  was  assessor  from  1862  to  1866,  and  from  1668  up  to  within  a  few  months  I 
was  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  such  a  demoralized  con- 
dition as  it  has  been  in  the  last  year  under  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Yaryan's  management. 
I  should  rather  say  under  Mr.  Yaryan,  because  Mr.  Pratt  did  not  amount  to  anything. 
He  did  all  that  Yaryan  wanted  him  to  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  not 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  think  for  himself,  and  allowed  Yar- 
yan to  do  the  thinking  for  him.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  demoralization  and  ho 
many  illegal  and  impracticable  orders  issued  from  that  Department  under  any  Com- 
missioner that  we  have  ever  had. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  respect  to  Mr.  Yaryan's  administration  T— A.  Mr. 
Yaryan  is  an  impetuous,  impracticable  sort  of  man,  who  believed  that  he  knew  every- 
thing about  the  revenue  service,  and  that  he  knew  all  about  the  law  and  the  regula- 
tions and  all  the  details,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  he  knew  bnt  little  when  he  com- 
menced. Of  course,  he  was  learning  as  he  went  along.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  account  for  the  impediments  which  he  threw  in  our  way  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Chicago  matters  on  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  working  in 
the  interests  of  the  whisky  ring.  Mr.  Brooks  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  put 
it  in  writing.  I  cannot  account  for  those  impediments  in  any  other  way.  (I  know  we 
both  entertained  that  view.)  At  least,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  he  had  beeu  hired  by  them 
while  he  was  in  the  Department,  and  paid  by  them,  he  could  not  have  done  much 
more  to  impede  the  prosecutions  than  he  did  as  far  as  Chicago  was  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  abont  other  places. 

Q.  When  were  you  subpcauaed,  or  were  you  subpoenaed  at  all,  to  come  here  f — A.  I 
was  subpoenaed  probably  on  Monday  evening  hut,  by  telegraph,  and  I  came  here  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  subpcBna  reached  me  late  on  Monday  night,  and  I  could  not 
get  here  to  be  of  any  service  or  to  appear  before  the  committee  the  day  before  yester- 
day. As  I  was  busy,  I  put  it  off  and  came  down  here  so  as  to  get  here  night  before 
last. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  During  the  time  covered  by  your  testimony,  what  was  your  position  in  Govern- 
ment employ  T— A.  Supervisor  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  Where  do  you  now  reside  T — A.  I  reside  at  Darlington,  thirty  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  under  the  Government  now  f — A.  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  position  T — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of 
appointment  exactly,  but  I  entered  on  the  office  on  the  5th  of  June  of  this  year. 
Q.  Whom  did  you  succeed  there  f — A.  I  succeeded  Seth  I.  Comly. 
Q.  That  position  of  collector  of  the  port  is  an  important  position,  is  it  not  f  — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Quite  a  lucrative  one  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  a  year  T — A.  $8,000.  I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be  under  the 
new  appropriation  bill,  but  that  is  what  it  has  been. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  by  the  President  to  that  position  f  A.  Yes;  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  Bristow,  and  at  bis  instance  in  the  flret,  place. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  appointed  at  his  instance  T — A.  He  one  of  the  parties  who 
recommended  my  appointment,  perhaps  the  principal  one.  ... 
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Q.  In  June  last  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.   It  was  earlier  than  that  when  the  recommen- 
dation was  made. 

Q.  When  did  he  recommend  it  T— A.  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

Q.  Give  na  an  idea  of  it.— A.  I  think  he  recommended  it  in  March. 

Q.  Of  this  year  f — A.  Of  this  year :  on  March  lBt ;  perhaps  subsequently.  At  least 
he  told  me  be  recommended  it,  and  the  President  told  me  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Bristow  told  you  himself  that  he  had  recommended  it  ?— A.  Yea ;  that  he  had 
spoken  to  the  President.  Mr.  Comly's  term  expired  early  in  March,  and  he  told  me 
he  spoke  to  the  President  recommending  my  appointment  to  that  position,  and  snW- 
quently  asked  that  I  he  not  appointed,  as  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  New  Orleans ;  that 
he  had  some  important  business  there,  and  wanted  the  appointment  postponed  until 
my  return,  which  was  done,  and  so  I  was  appointed  about  the  1st  of  June.  Iwu 
recommended,  however,  by  other  people.  Senator  Cameron,  our  member  of  Congress, 
our  governor,  (Hartranft,)  Mayor  Stokely,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott : 
I  think  all  our  republican  members  of  Congress,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  as  supervisor  worth  f— A.  Three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  You  are  a  republican,  I  believe  f — A.  I  vote  the  republican  ticket 

Q.  You  have  been  quite  prominently  identified  with  politics  in  Philadelphia  ?— A  I 
cannot  say  that.  I  have  never  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  very 
prominent  there.   I  know  a  great  many  politicians  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  been  quite  prominent  in  the  politics  of  Philadelphia  f— A.  No,  sir. 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  first  suggested  this  change  of  supervisors  T 
The  Witness.  The  transfer  of  supervisors  f 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes  ;  the  change  of  supervisors. 

A.  Both  Secretary  Bristow  and  the  President  told  me  that  the  President  first  sug- 
gested it  himself. 

Q.  When  did  Secretary  Bristow  tell  you  that  T — A.  He  told  me  that  a  considerable 
time  or  some  time  after  the  transfer  had  been  revoked  by  the  President.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  after,  but  it  was  after. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  long  it  was  after  T — A.  I  think  it  was  not  very 
long. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  f — A.  My  notion  is  that  it  was  before  the  1st  of  May — about  the 
time  that  I  was  ordered  to  Chicago.  I  remember  the  Secretary  telling  me  that  Brook* 
had  been  sent  out  secretly  to  make  these  investigations,  and  that  it  had  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  that  I  had  made  to  him ;  and  I  remember  his  telline 
me  that  he  thought  it  was  a  much  more  efficient  manner  of  getting  at  the  thing,  ana 
much  more  certain,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  very  large  results,  which 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the  transfer  of  supervisors  had  Been  carried  out. 
I  believe  it  was  then  that  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  revoke  the  order  of  transfer  be- 
cause the  idea  of  the  transfer  had  originated  with  the  President.  Some  time  afterward 
the  President  told  me  in  substance  that  he  had  revoked  it. 

Q.  Why  should  he  pnt  his  declining  to  interfere  with  an  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  grounds  that  the  President  had  first  suggested  it?— A.  I  can- 
not say.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place  I  would  have  felt  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  that  as 
the  President  had  suggested  a  certain  line  of  action  to  me  as  Secretary  I  would  not 
run  counter  to  that  or  rescind  it  of  my  own  motion.  He  (the  Secretary)  had  to  do  it 
under  the  law,  but  I  would  leave  that  to  the  President  to  do,  except  as  to  the  form.  I 
.can  only  say  what  Mr.  Bristow's  ideas  were  from  what  would  be  my  own  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.   That  is  certainly  the  way  I  would  look  at  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  President  favored  the  transfer,  your  idea  would  be  the  same  whether 
he  revoked  it  or  not  T — A.  If  I,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  made  that  transfer  of 
my  own  motion,  and  if  subsequently  I  conceived  that  it  was  not  the  proper  thing,  or 
the  best  thing,  to  do,  then  I  would  have  revoked  it  of  my  own  motion. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  have  wanted  to  have  done  that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  without  consulting  him  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  position  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  in  that  case  as  in  the  ca*e 
where  the  President  had  revoked  it,  would  it  not  f— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  wonU 
be  precisely  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  under  the  law  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  that  transfer  f— A.  Yes ;  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  do  it. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ?— A  It 
is  not. 

Q.  You  are  clear  on  that  point ! — A.  I  am.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revence 
might  recommend  such  a  thing  to  be  done,  but  the  Secretary  has  to  make  the  change- 
I  am  very  clear  on  that.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken.  The  law  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  make  this  change  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  Chicago  von  went  simply  as  supervisor  of  internal  revenne. 
did  you  not  f— A.  Yes,  with  this  addition,  that  the  Commissioner  gave  me  authority  t.- 
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make  seizures,  which  under  the  law,  strictly,  I  did  not  have.  The  Commissioner,  how- 
ever, has  power  to  give  that  authority  when  he  thinks  it  necessary. 

S.  Then  yon  went  there  to  make  seizures  in  your  official  capacity  as  a  supervisor, 
as  that  only  t— A.  Not  only  to  make  seizures.  The  northern  district  of  Illinois 
was  attached  to  my  district,  and  I  had  there  all  the  powers  of  a  supervisor,  as  I  had  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  You  were  simply,  however,  a  supervisor,  possessing  no  more  power  than  any  other 
supervisor,  except  the  power  of  seizing  those  distilleries,  and  that  under  explicit  in- 
structions T— A.  The  instructions  were  not  explicit  to  seize  particular  places,  but  they 
were  general  instructions.  They  gave  the  power  generally  to  seize.  If  I  bad  found 
other  places  committing  fraud,  I  should  have  bad  authority  to  seize  those  also. 

Q.  Were  your  instructions  in  writing  f — A.  I  had  some  general  instructions  in 
writing. 

Q.  Where  are  they  f— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  they  are  among  my  papers  at 
home. 

Q.  Have  you  them  T — A.  I  have  not  got  them  here. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  instructions  given  f — A.  The  written  instructions,  so  far  as 
I  had  any,  my  recollection  is,  were  given  by  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.   The  transfer,  however,  was  by  the  Secretary. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  you  we're  opposed  to  this  change  of 
supervisors  f— A.  I  was. 

Q.  The  main  ground  of  your  opposition  was  that  you  did  not  desire  to  go  away 
from  Philadelphia,  or  from  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia ;  was  not  that  it  f — A. 
Perhaps  the  ruling  motive  was  the  -personal  one  that  I  did  not  want  to  leave  my 
home.  I  did  not  want  to  break  up  my  home  associations  and  take  my  family  with  me 
out  there.  In  fact,  I  could  not  do  it.  I  bad  property  and  business  relations  there — 
not  exactly  business  relations — but  I  owned  some  property  there,  and  some  that  I  had 
charge  of,  and  I  did  not  think  that  $3,000  a  year  would  pay  me  to  break  up  and  leave 
my  home. 

Q.  You  went  as  a  sort  of  favor  to  the  Government,  when  you  did  go  t — A.  I  did  not 
go.  The  transfer  was  not  carried  out. 

Q.  But  yon  went  subsequently  f — A.  I  went  subsequently  to  Chicago.  I  went  there, 
I  should  say,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty.   I  was  transferred  there. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  not  have  gone  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  would  have  resigned 
when  it  was  first  suggested  to  you,  if  the  transfer  was  to  be  permanent  t— A  Yes,  sir ; 
and  so  I  would  when  I  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  if  it  were  to  have  been  permanent 
there. 

Q.  You  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  position  would  not  pay  you  T — 
A.  It  would  not  pay  me  to  make  the  change. 

Q.  And  that  if  he  insisted  on  it,  you  would  not  have  gone  ? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Would  not  that  transfer  as  suggested,  have  stopped  the  frauds  which  were  going 
on  at  these  various  points,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  T — A.  I  think  it  likely  that  they 
wonld  be  stopped  from  motives  of  caution,  until  they  would  find  whom  they  had  to 
deal  with. 

Q.  And  if  they  had  honest  men  to  deal  witb,  they  would  not  likely  have  commenced 
again,  would  they  f — A.  They  would  not,  unless  they  supposed  they  could  deceive 
them  in  some  way. 

Q.  That  would  have  been  pretty  hard  to  do,  with  an  honest  man  and  a  capable  man 
in  the  position  ? — A.  I  should  not  say  that.  They  might  do  it  with  an  honest  man, 
and  even  with  a  tolerably  active  man,  or  a  very  active  man,  in  a  large  territory,  such 
as  a  supervisor  has  charge  of. 

Q.  They  could  not  have  carried  it  on  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carrying  it  T — 
A.  With  an  active,  vigilant  man,  I  do  not  think  they  could  in  Chicago,  in  the  open 
manner  in  which  it  was  done. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  proposed  change  of  supervisors  was  it  that  you  went  to  Chi- 
cago— how  many  months  T— A.  The  change  of  supervisors  was  to  take  effect  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1875,  and  I  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  May  following. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  the  time  when  this  change  of  supervisors  was  suggested 
the  Government  had  in  its  possession  many  material  facts  showing  that  there  were  then 
whisky  rings  in  these  different  cities,  and  evidences  of  fraud  that  had  been  commit- 
ted t — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  see  any,  and  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  or  not  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  Mr  . 
Bristow  said  that  be  believed  frauds  were  being  committed  very  largely  at  these  three 
points,  and  that  it  was  being  done  witb  the  connivance  of  the  officers. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  the  case  of  Saint  Louis  three  revenue  agents  had,  two 
years  before  that  date,  reported  specific  frauds  that  had  been  committed  there  ! — A.  I 
did  not  know  it  at  that  time ;  I  think.  I  have  seen  it  since  by  the  papers. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  main  facts  which  you  ascertained  when  at  Chi- 
cago tending  to  establish  the  guilt  of  these  various  distillers  whom  yon  have  named, 
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•was  furnished  to  you  by  tboir  books  and  papers ! — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  tbe  main  facts  on 
which  we  started  out  were  the  reports  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  had  been  there. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  the  main  facts  upon  which  yon  relied,  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstand your  testimony,  for  making  the  seizure,  were  the  facts  which  appeared  from 
the  books  and  papers  of  these  various  distillers  T— A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  state,  in  giving  account  of  the  various  distillers  who  wem  guilty, 
that  you  had  clear  and  conclusive  proof  from  their  own  books  and  papers  that  tbe; 
were  guilty,  and  that  they  conld  not  have  escaped  f — A.  In  some  cases  we  did  hare. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say  in  nearly  all  tbe  cases  that  that  was  a  fact  f— A.  No ;  I  stated 
that  in  tbe  case  of  Bolle,  Junker  &  Co.,  we  had  the  evidence  from  the  railroad  books, 
of  eight  thousand  and  odd  barrels,  and  then  their  returns  from  the  office. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  find  gross  irregularities  in  the  books  and  papers  of  all  these  distiller- 
ies that  were  seized  T — A.  I  think  we  did ;  that  is,  we  found  this :  We  found  that  large 
amounts  of  spirits,  for  instance  these  8,000  barrels  of  Bolle,  Junker  &  Co.'s,  had  not 
been  entered  upon  the  books  at  all ;  and  in  the  case  of  Russell  &  Fnrlong,  Mr.  Brooks's 
men  had  watched  three  hundred  and  odd  barrels  sent  ont  of  their  place  that  were  not 
entered  in  the  books  at  all.  We  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Shore  distillery 
two  hundred  and  odd  barrels  were  not  entered,  and  in  the  case  of  Mersereau  some 
two  or  three  hundred  barrels  were  not  entered,  which  Brooks's  men  had  seen  taken 
away  from  there  and  from  these  other  places,  so  that  I  conld  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
main  facts  were  those  that  bad  been  obtained  by  Brooks  and  his  men. 

Q.  In  yonr  examination  of  the  books  of  these  various  distillers,  did  yon  not  find  from 
the  books  themselves  evidence  of  frauds,  tbe  knowledge  of  which  you  did  not  posses 
prior  to  the  seizure  T— A.  Yes  ;  because  we  bad  not  seen  the  books. 

Q.  Were  you  not  authorized  under  the  law,  as  an  agent,  to  seize  a  distillery  and  hold 
it  for  forty-eight  hours  f— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  gone  to  Chicago  as  supervisor  nnder  this  transfer,  and  had  made 
a  seizure  of  these  distilleries,  would  not  the  books  have  shown  precisely  the  same 
facts  f — A.  For  instance,  take  the  Lake  Shore,  where  Brooks  had  seen  three  hundred  ant! 
odd  barrels  taken  away.  I  conld  not  have  known,  even  if  I  had  looked  at  the  books 
that  those  had  been  taken  away  in  that  manner.  Unless  I  bad  known  of  the  facJ 
from  some  other  source  before,  I  could  not  have  known  whether  they  had  taken  awaj 
so  many  barrels  or  not. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  you  would  have  discovered  these  other  frauds,  as  to  tbe 
sending  ont  the  five  and  ten  gallon  packages  from  large  business  houses,  and  yon 
conld  have  made  the  same  inquiry  as  you  made  in  that  case,  conld  yon  not  f— A.  That 
might  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  Golsen  &  Eastman,  particularly  if  a  person  got 
hold  of  those  books  and  fonnd  that  there  were  five  and  ten  gallon  packages  being 
shipped,  and  traced  them  np,  and  fonnd  that  they  were  full  barrels. 

Q.  Were  there  no  suspected  distilleries,  within  your  knowledge,  at  the  time  this 
transfer  was  made  at  Chicago  T — A.  I  had  not  any  knowledge  of  that,  at  all. 

Q.  Had  yon  no  information  f— A.  No  information,  except  as  to  what  General  Bristo* 
said,  and  that  was  in  a  general  way,  and  did  not  mention  any  distillery  at  alL 

Q.  Did  he  propose  to  communicate  any  fact  to  yon  f— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  to  communicate  what  knowledge  the  Government  had  in  refer- 
ence to  such  frauds  T — A.  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  to  communicate  to  yon  any  f— A.  No. 

Q.  He  stated  to  yon  that  he  was  satisfied  that  frauds  were  being  committed  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  ventured  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  trans- 
fer, did  yon  seek  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  tbe  facts  which  the  Government 
had  in  its  possession  with  reference  to  these  distilleries  f — A.  I  did  not  have  any  facta 

Q.  Did  yon  seek  to  get  possession  of  any  facts  whioh  the  Government  had  f— A.  I  do 
not  think  I  did  anything,  except  to  have  the  general  conversation  which  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
frauds  had  been  committed  in  these  various  places,  Saint  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Chi- 
cago, and  were  being  committed,  you  ventured  to  oppose  a  transfer  of  soperTisors 
without  having  made  the  slightest  effort  to  ascertain  what  facts  the  Government  had 
in  its  possession  bearing  upon  that  question.  Is  that  correct  f — A.  I  had  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  destroy  their  books. 

Q.  [Question  repeated.] — A.  Tbe  Secretary's  statement  was  of  a  general  character. 
He  said  that  he  had  made  various  efforts  to  get  at  these  frauds  and  had  not  been  able  t« 
do  it,  but  that  he  was  confident  that  such  was  the  case ;  that  frauds  were  being  per- 
mitted, and  tbat  he  believed  they  were  being  committed  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Government  officers. 

Q.  Yon  say  now  that  the  Secretary  said  that  he  had  made  various  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain where  these  frauds  had  been  committed  and  could  not  get  at  them  f — A.  I  say  be 
said  they  bad  made  various  efforts  to  get  down  to  those  frauds  that  were  being  com- 
mitted and  bad  not  been  able  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  uot  thiuk  to  make  that  statement  when  yon  were  giving  tbat  con- 
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venation  that  occurred  between  the  Secretary  and  yourself,  in  your  examination-in- 
chief;  how  did  yon  come  to  omit  so  important  a  matter  ? — A.  The  conversation  was 
a  general  one,  and  I  was  very  much  hurried. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  to  state  what  conversation  you  had  with  Secretary  Bristow, 
and  did  you  not  purport  to  state  that  conversation  f — A.  I  did,  so  far  as  it  occurred  to 
me  at  that  time ;  and  that  only  occurs  to  me  now  from  the  fact  that  he  spoke  of  several 
revenue  agents  having  been  to  Saint  Louis  and  other  places,  and  that  there  was  always 
information  got  out  about  it ;  and  I  remember  saying  this  to  him,  that  if  he  would  trust 
that  matter  to  Brooks,  who  had  been  with  me  five  or  sis  years,  and  who  I  was  satisfied 
had  a  close  mouth,  and  authorize  him  to  get  his  own  men  in  any  way  he  chose,  I  will 
guarantee  that  Mr.  Brooks's  end  of  the  line  would  keep  quiet.  It  won't  get  ont  from 
him  ;  if  you  can  keep  your  secrets  here  in  the  Department,  he  will  keep  his.  That  was 
in  auswer  to  his  statement  that  they  had  made  various  efforts  to  get  down  to  this  thing 
and  could  not  do  it 

Q.  You  further  supplement  your  original  statement  by  saying  that  Mr.  Bristow  told 
you  they  had  sent  agents  down  there,  but  that  the  facts  always  got  out  f— A.  The  fact 
that  they  were  going  there  always  got  ont. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  think  to  make  that  statement  in  your  direct  examination  f — A. 
I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure ;  the  conversation  was  of  some  length. 

Q.  Did  uot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  express  to  you  his  firm  conviction  that 
frauds  bad  been  and  were  being  committed  at  Saint  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  ?— 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  yon,  at  any  time  in  that  interview,  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  im- 
part to  you  any  information  which  he  had  which  led  him  to  that  conclusion  f — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Yaryan  or  to  auy  of  the  officer*  of  the  secret-service  division 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  matter  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  Commissioner  Douglass  in  reference  to  any  reports 
that  had  been  made  in  regard  thereto  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Douglass 
in  regard  to  the  transfer  and  how  long  it  was  to  last,  and  he  referred  me  to  Mr.  Bris- 
tow, and  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Bristow,  who  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him. 

Q.  Then  yon  ventured  to  oppose  this  transfer  and  to  influence  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  revoke  the  order  without  any  knowledge  as  to  the  evidence  that  the 
Department  might  have  had  f — A.  I  did,  sir ;  believing  that  the  other  plan  of  sending 
somebody  there  who  was  not  known  either  to  the  Government  officers  or  to  the  distil- 
lers, who  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  facts  and  seeing  what  they  were 
doing ;  and  that  if  the  supervisors  were  transferred,  with  three  weeks'  pnblio  notice, 
{as  had.  been  given,)  all  the  papers  and  books  and  everything  else  that  wonld  lead  to 
it  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  transaction  would  be  so  covered  up  that  it  wonld  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  at  it. 

Q.  Yon  say  now,  as  a  revenue  agent,  that  yon  feared  that  all  the  books  and  papers 
leading  to  the  matter  would  be  destroyed  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  to  keep  Government  books,  did  they  not  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  destruction  of  those  Government  books  would  not  be  likely,  then,  to  lead  to 
a  question  as  to  the  good  faith  of  these  distillers  T— A.  No ;  I  have  seen  many  instances 
of  it. 

Q.  Even  a  wholesale  destruction  of  these  books  by  the  distillers  T— A.  One  case,  that 
of  Bevis  &  Frazier,  occurred  to  me  yesterday. 

Q.  But  a  wholesale  destruction  by  these  distillers  of  the  Government  books  contain- 
ing a  record  of  all  their  transactions  would  not  be  likely  to  injure  them  ;  is  that  what 

rou  mean  to  say  f— A.  I  suppose  it  would  injure  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  officers, 
t  might  not  be  a  destrnction  of  the  books ;  it  might  be  an  alteration  or  a  change  in 
the  book. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  President  and  opposed  this  change  of  supervisors  f — A.  Yes ; 
partially  from  personal  reasons  and  partially  from  other  reasons. 

Q.  Mainly  from  personal  reasons  f— A.  Perhaps  so.  That  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.   I  did  not  want  to  go  to  Saint  Louis;  but  I  was  strongly  of  opinion  then,  and  am 
now,  that  the  other  plan  would  have  been  the  better  one. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Bristow  so  state  to  you  T— A.  He  told  me  so  himself,  that  there  would 
be  much  more  accomplished  in  this  way  than  by  the  transfer  of  supervisors ;  that 
while  the  frauds  might  have  been  stopped,  and  would  have  been  undoubtedly  stopped 
for  the  time  being  when  the  change  took  place,  yet  we  would  not  have  got  down  to 
the  parties  by  whom  they  had  been  committed. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  auy  conversation  with  General  Babcock  about  this  transfer ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  no  way  ?— A.  Not  nntil  after  he  had  been  indicted.  I  had  never  spokes  to  him 
three  minutes  in  my  life  at  that  time. 
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Q.  After  he  was  indicted  yon  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter f— A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  at  Saint  Louis,  where  I  was  present  ae  a 
witness. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  t — A.  I  cannot  remember  any  of  it  now,  I  think.  1 
remember  his  stating  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  the  President  on  the  subject  at  all.  1 
cannot  pretend  to  remember  the  conversations  I  had  with  him  there. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  pretend  to  remember  any  of  the  conversations  which  yon  had  wit's 
Babcock  at  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I  cannot  recall  them  now.  I  do  remember  that  he  men 
tioned  particularly  that  he  had  not  mentioned  that  subject  to  the  President.  I  remem 
ber  the  President  also  telling  me  that  General  Babcock  bad  never  mentioned  it  t» 
him. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  anything  else  about  that  f— A.  Perhaps  I  could  remem- 
ber by  thinking  it  over. 

Q.  Give  it  to  ub  if  you  can.— A.  I  remember  having  some  conversation  with  him 
about  some  fellows  that  came  out  there  and  pretended  they  were  going  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  Bluford  Wilson's  actions  in  one  matter— that  Bluford  Wilson 
had  given  $5,000  to  Washburn  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  secure  the  conviction,  if  pos- 
sible, of  Babcock ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  be  convicted,  and  that 
Bluford  Wilson  had  given  $5,000  to  Washburn  with  those  orders,  and  that  those  fellows 
came  on  there  as  witnesses,  and  were  going  to  swear  to  that  effect — at  least,  they  pro- 
posed to  do  so.  One  of  them  had  formerly  been  in  the  secret  service.  Babcock  asked 
me  if  I  knew  anything  about  those  men.  I  told  him  I  did  not ;  but  that  if  they  had  ever 
been  in  the  secret  service  I  could  find  out  something  about  them  very  soon.  He  stated 
what  they  proposed  to  testify,  that  Wilson  bad  given  this  $5,000, and  had  told  Washburn 
he  must  secure  the  conviction  of  Babcock  beyoud  peradventure.  I  said  to  Babcock,  "  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  that  .  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  Bluford  Wilson  would 
do  a  thing  of  that  kind— that  be  would  use  money  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  I  am  satisfied  that  Chief  Washburn  would  not  do  any  work  of  that  kind  for  Mr. 
Wilson  if  he  wanted  him  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  put-up  job."  He  asked  me  if 
I  knew  the  men.  I  told  him  no,  but  that  I  believed  it  was  a  put-up  job.  Babcock 
gave  me  their  names  when  he  made  the  inquiry,  and  I  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Brooks, 
who  was  connected  with  the  secret  service,  and  asked  bim  if  he  knew  the  men.  He 
said'  he  did.  He  said  one  of  them  was  a  fellow  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
secret  service ;  another  has  never  been  a  regular  operator  in  the  secret  service.  They 
are  good  for  nothing,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  at  all.  I  said  that  is  exactly  what  I 
thought.  I  said  also  to  Babcock,  and  his  brother,  and  his  father-in-law  that  I  was 
satisfied  it  was  a  put-up  job ;  that  Wilson  had  never  used  money  in  that  way :  that  be 
would  not  do  such  a  thing ;  and  that  if  he  did  want  to  do  it,  I  did  not  believe  Wash- 
burn would  do  it  for  bim.  After  I  saw  Brooks  aud  got  his  estimate  of  these  men,  I 
went  back  and  told  Babcock,  and  his  brother,  and  his  father-in-law,  "The  best  thing 
you  can  do  with  these  fellows  is  to  pay  them  their  witness  fees  which  they  claim  for 
coming  on."  They  had  got  themselves  subpoenaed  here  by  somebody  in  Washington 
who  had  blank  subpoenas  or  something  of  that  kind.  "  The  best  thing  you  can  do  with 
those  fellows  is  to  pay  them  their  fees  and  clear  them  out  of  this  town. 

Q.  You  gave  your  advice  to  General  Baocock  f — A.  I  did  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Having  ascertained  the  character  of  these  men  whom  he  had  brought  there  to 
swear  against  Mr.  Wilson,  you  advised  he  had  better  pay  them  off  and  clear  them  oat 
of  town  as  fast  as  he  could  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  General  Babcock  must  have  had  considerable  confidence  in  you  to  indicate  to 
you  the  case  which  he  proposed  to  submit  to  the  jury. — A.  He  did  not  indicate  to  me 
the  case  he  proposed  to  submit  to  the  jury. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  what  he  propose*  T— A.  He  told  me  what  these  men  came  and 
proposed  to  swear  to. 

O.  Was  Babcock  in  the  habit  of  indicating  to  strangers  the  elements  of  defense  which 
he  bad  T— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  a  comparative  stranger,  certainly.  I  never  talked 
three  miuutes  to  him  before. 

Q.  He  knew  that  you  were  very  friendly  with  the  President,  however  f — A.  Perhaps 
he  did. 

Q.  This  was  a  voluntary  kind  action  on  your  part  f — A.  I  intended  it  as  a  kind  action 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  to  Mr.  Washburn,  and  to  Mr.  Babcock  also ;  but  it  had  more  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilson  and  to  Mr.  Washburn  than  to  Mr.  Babcock. 

Q.  Did  it  not  suggest  itself  to  you  that  if  men  were  then  prepared  to  make  such  a 
report  as  that,  abd  about  to  perjure  themselves,  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  try 
it,  and  then  convict  them  and  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  for  perjury  f — A.  It  did 
not  suggest  itself  at  all  tbat  it  would  be  better,  and  I  do  not  think  so  now.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  letting  people  perjure  themselves  when  I  know  it. 

Q.  You  were  also  then  desirous  of  protecting  these  men— it  was  a  sort  of  general  good 
feeling  that  prompted  you  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  care  anything  about  the  men. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  feel  in  favor  of  letting  men  commit  perjury.— A.  I 
was  not  in  favor  of  letting  them  do  anything.  I  merely  stated  what  I  knew  abont 
them. 
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Q.  What  other  facts  did  General  Babcock  communicate  to  yon  f— A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Yon  have  recollected  very  distinctly  communications  which  yon  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  hare  given  various  conversations  with  attorneys  in 
Chicago,  <Scc. ;  see  if  you  cannot  recollect  conversations  that  you  had  with  Babcock. — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  any  others. 

Q.  Did  Babcock  st  any  time  state  to  you  any  other  fact  which  he  proposed  to  prove  7 — A. 
I  don't  think  be  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  T— A.  I  believe  be  did  not.  The  way  he  came- 
to  state  that  was  he  thought  perhaps  I  knew  something  about  those  men.  He  first  gave- 
me  the  names,  and  asked  me  it  I  knew  anything  abont  them,  and  I  said  I  did  not.  I  don't 
think  he  made  any  statement  to  me  as  to  what  he  proposed  to  prove. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  whether  he  did  or  not  f — A.  My  impression  is  that  he  never  did. 

Q.  You  have  no  distinct  recollection  on  the  subject  t — A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  think 
he  did  not   I  have  no  recollection  that  be  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  be  ever  ask  you  to  do  anything  else  for  him  connected  with  his  case?— A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  7 — A.  I  feel  quite  certain  he  did  not. 
Q.  Are  yon  willing  to  swear  he  did  not?— A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  now. 
Q.  Have  you  a  recollection  that  he  did  not  do  it  ?— A.  That  is  my  recollection— that  he- 
did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  not  prepared  to  state  any  further  conversation  that  you  bad,  on  the 
gronnd  that  you  do  not  remember  it  f— A.  I  do  not  remember  auy  conversations.  I  did  not 
see  mnch  of  him  at  that  time,  except  in  court. 

Q.  You  have  stated  you  bad  a  number  of  conversations  with  him  f — A.  1  saw  him  occa- 
sionally at  the  hotel.  We  stopped  at  the  same  hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  were  you  subpoenaed  by  to  Saint  Lonis  f — A.  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  de- 
fense. 

Q.  What  were  yon  subpoenaed  to  prove  7— A.  I  presume — indeed  I  know,  (that  is  the 
onlv  thing  I  was  asked  about) — it  was  to  prove  what  had  taken  place  between  the  President 
ana  myself  in  reference  to  the  revocation  of  the  order  transferring  supervisors.  I  did  not 
know  anything  else  about  the  matter.   I  have  no  doubt  that  was  toe  object  of  the  subpoena. 

Q.  Yon  have  testified  about  the  seizures  that  yon  had  made  at  Chicago,  and  the  many 
parties  who  were  permitted  to  escape  punishment.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  now  to  give 
us  in  detail  any  benefits  which  accrued  from  the  arrangements  which  were  made  by  these 
attorneys  with  the  first  batcb  of  distillers  7 

The  Witness.  Benefits  to  wbom  f 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Benefits  to  the  United  States,  either  by  way  of  compelling  pleas  of  guilty 
to  be  entered  by  other  parties,  or  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  ring  which  had  been  manipulat- 
ing matters  there  7 

A.  From  the  evidence  received  from  those  people — from  the  first  batch,  as  it  was  called, 
(this  thirty-odd,)  they  reached  to  some  other  parties. 

Q.  You  have  given  special  details  from  written  memoranda  which  you  made  out  as  to 
who  the  parties  were— 

The  Witness,  [interrupting.]  I  did  not  make  it  out  for  this  purpose.  It  was  made  in 
October  for  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  did  not  say  yon  did.  I  say  yon  have  given  special  details  from  written 
memoranda  which  yon  have  made  as  to  who  the  parties  were  who  were  permitted  by  the- 
Government  officers  to  escape  punishment  Give  ns  in  detail  now  the  benefits  which  flowed 
to  the  Government  from  the  policy  adopted  by  these  attorneys.  Was  not  the  arrangement 
which  tbey  made  the  means  of  bringing  many  guilty  parties  to  justice  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  reached,  and  did  not  the  information  which  was  furnished  by  those  who  were- 
promised  immunity  serve  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  ring  in  Chicago  t— A.  I  will  first  say 
that  I  have  not  given  you  the  names  of  the  parties  in  detail  who  got  immunity.  I  only  gave 
you  the  names  of  the  distillers  and  rectifiers.  The  Government  officers  I  did  not  give  yoa 
the  names  of,  because  I  did  not  have  them ;  bat  I  have  given  yon  the  substance  by  saying 
there  were  abont  thirty.  Now,  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  compromise  arranged,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  benefits  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  losses  in  granting  immunity 
to  parties  whom  I  believed  to  have  been  the  originators  of  the  ring  and  the  principal  thieves 
in  it — both  Government  officers  and  distillers — and  with  whom  I  believe  the  whole  thing 
originated.   Therefore  I  think  they  gave  np  much  more  than  they  got. 

Q.  Give  ns  the  benefits  in  detail.— A.  I  cannot  tell  yoa  whom  they  did  get  except,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  district  attorney  tells  me  they  have  punished  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  He- 
told  me  so  this  morning. 

Q.  Did  they  get  the  man  named  Rebm  7 — A.  Yes.  Rehm,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  could, 
have  gotten  without  giving  immunity  to  these  people. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  they  could  I— A.  I  think  tbey  could. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  under  oath,  that  tbey  could  ?— A.  I  say  it  is  my  impression. 

Q.  We  want  facts.— A.  I  cannot  say  positively. 
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Q.  I  repent  the  question  that  I  put  to  yon,  and  which  von  have  not  yet  fully  answered : 
you  have  given  us  special  details  from  written  memoranda  which  you  have  made  out  as  to 
whom  the  parties  were,  permitted  by  the  Government  officers  to  escape  punishment:  me 
us  now  in  detail  the  benefits  which  flowed  to  the  Government  from  the  policy  adopted  by 
these  attorneys ;  was  not  the  arrangement  which  they  made  the  means  of  bringing  miay 
guilty  parties  to  justice  who  could  not  otherwise  bave  been  reached  f — A.  My  impressions 
are  that  they  gave  up  much  more  than  they  got.  They  gave  up  a  greater  number  of  and 
I  believe  greater  villains  than  those  they  got,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  They  gave 
np  the  men  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  the  originators  of  the  ring  and  the  principal  thieve* 
in  it,  and  the  men  who  did  the  largest  amonnt  of  stealing. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  question  put  to  you  a  while  ago,  and  to  which  yon  did  not  com- 
plete tho  answer,  was  whether  the  information  which  was  furnished  by  those  who  were 
promised  immunity  did  not  serve  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  ring  in  Chicago  ? — A.  I  believe 
the  ring  would  have  been  more  completly  broken  up,  very  much  more  thoroughly,  by  put- 
ting into  the  penitentiary  these  men  that  we  had  indicted — these  distillers  and  rectifiers,  and 
a  large  number  of  Government  officers,  say  20,  or  25,  or  30  of  them.  I  believe  the  ring 
would  have  been  very  much  more  thoroughly  broken  np  than  it  has.  As  it  is  now,  many  of 
those  who  have  been  released  under  this  immunity  principle  I  know  are  now  in  the  liquor 
business,  and  I  believe  they  are  stealing  now  instead  of  being  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  that  fact  to  any  Government  official  T — A.  I  have  stated  it  to  Mr. 
Bangs. 

Q.  Have  you  any  facts  to  justify  that  statement? — A.  I  justify  it  on  this  principle :  take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  Roelle,  J unker  &  Co.  Their  distilleries  were  sold  and  bought  in 
by  one  of  their  employes — their  rectifying-house  that  they  gave  bond  for,  and  that  was 
started  immediately  by  another  of  their  employds,  Golsen,  whom  I  regarded  as  the  bead  and 
front  of  the  ring,  and  who  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  was  in  partnership  with  Eastman — Ten- 
soon  after  this  arrangement  was  made,  started  a  whisky-mill,  or  rectifying-house.  Parker 
R.  Mason  also  is  in  the  business  again. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you  that  they  are  stealing  f— A.  The  only  evidence  I  have  is  the 
price  at  which  western  hignwines  have  been  sold  in  the  eastern  markets. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  these  high  wines  came  from  these  distilleries  T — A.  I  do  not  know 
they  came  especially  from  those  distilleries.  I  know  they  came  from  the  neighborhood— 
from  Illinois. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  t— A.  I  know  it  from  what  the  dealers 
in  Philadelphia  have  told  me.   I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  I  shall  have  to  repeat  the  question  I  previously  put  to  you,  ana  which  I  consider  not 
yet  entirely  answered.  You  have  given  special  details  from  written  memoranda  which 
you  bave  made  out,  as  to  who  the  parties  were  who  were  permitted  by  the  Government  officers 
to  escape  punsihment.  Give  us  in  detail  now  the  benefits  which  flowed  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  policy  adopted  by  these  attorneys.  Was  not  the  arrangement  which  they 
made  the  means  of  bringing  many  guilty  parties  to  justice  who  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
reached ;  and  did  not  the  information  which  was  furnished  by  those  who  were  promised 
immunity  serve  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  ring  in  Chicago  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did  as 
well  as  if  the  lot  was  put  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.) — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  did. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  it  did  not  ?— A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  ring  broken  up  alter  these  seizures  were  mide  7 — A.  It  may  have  been : 
I  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bangs,  the  district  attorney  in 
Chicago:  "Question.  Did  bis  squealing  punish  anybody,  excepting  by  banishment!— 
Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  where  so  many  testified,  precisely  the  weight  of  the  testimony 
of  any  one,  but  the  squealers  had  this  effect :  they  caused  eight  or  nine  distillers  to  plead 
guilty,  and  a  number  of  gaugers  ;  they  caused  quite  as  many  more  to  run  to  Canada,  and 
utterly  demoralized  the  whole  corps,  so  that  the  ring  is  utterly  and  forever  broken  to-day. 

"  By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

"  Question.  Was  it  not  broken  when  the  descent  was  made  and  the  seizures  were  made ' 
—A.  I  don't  think  it  was." 

Is  Mr.  Bangs 's  testimony  correct  in  that  particular  T— A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  contradict  the  statements  as  made  by  Mr.  Bangs  here  t— A.  I  do  not  contra- 
dict them. 

Q.  Do  yon  question  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  T— A.  Mr.  Bangs  admitted  to  me  

Q.  [Interposing.  ]  Wait  a  moment ;  do  you  question  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  ?— A 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  be  bases  his  statements  on.  1  do  not  question  Mr.  Bangs's  integrity 

at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  he  makes  ?— A.  He  may  not  be 
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■acquainted  with  all  the  facts.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bangs  would  state  exactly  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  tbe  facts. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  your  meddling  interference,  when  in  Chicago,  was  the  subject 
of  frequent  communication,  by  all  of  the  attorneys  employed  by  the  Government,  with  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury  here  T 

The  Witness.  Whom  do  you  refer  to  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  mean  the  counsel  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Bangs,  and  other 
Government  counsel. — A.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  Mr.  Bangs,  for  he  had  only  been  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  bad  never  seen  the  brief  that  I  have  submitted  here.  He  has  told 
me  that  he  never  did.  He  was  a  new  man,  and  bis  first  expression  to  me  was  that  he  was 
afraid  there  was  a  bargain  made  by  which  all  these  people  were  to  get  clear,  and,  therefore, 
I  do  not  think  he  knew  or  cared  much  about  it.  I  do  not  think  he  bad  very  particular  feel- 
ing one  way  or  another  about  it — as  to  whether  I  was  right,  or  whether  they  were  right ; 
but  I  do  believe  that  Mr.  Dexter  was  specially  put  out  by  my  interference — by  my  protest 
against  this  arrangement. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  you  were  meddling  in  a  matter  which  was  none  of  your  busi- 
ness 7 — A.  He  did  not  tell  me  in  so  many  words. 

Q.  Did  he  not  give  you  to  understand  that  you  were  busying  yourself  with  a  matter  out- 
side of  your  duty,  which  really  was  none  of  your  business  f — A.  He  did  not  say  it  in  that 
form.    I  think  likely  that  he  felt  that  way. 

Q.  Did  he  not  give  you  to  understand  that  he  felt  that  way  7 — A.  He  came  to  my  hotel 
one  night  at  about  11  o'clock  and,  in  the  prosence  of  Mr.  Washburn,  undertook  to  browbeat 
me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance  of  what  be  said. — A.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  was  that 
my  opposing  their  arrangement  to  grant  these  people  immunity  and  thereby  try  to  catch 
politicians  and  others,  whom  he  believed  were  worse  than  those  people  were,  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  that  had  become  known,  and  that  I  was  there  purporting  to  represent  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  I  thought  I  was ;  that  it  had  become  known  to  some 
extent ;  that  the  newspapers,  especially  the  Chicago  Times,  bad  an  article  which  had  stated 
substantially  what  we  all  now  know  to  be  true,  that  this  bargain  had  been  made,  and  he 
was  very  much  excited  about  that.  Said  he,  "  It  causes  a  great  deal  of  excitement  here, 
and  it  will  interfere  with  our  operations.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  about  this  thing ;  if  it  is,  it  is  going  to  damage  us."  Said  he,  "  Even 
these  people  we  promised  immunity  to  are  afraid  now  that  the  Secretary  or  somebody  will 
go  back  on  them,  and  are  afraid  to  tell  us  what  they  know,  or  stick  to  what  they  have 
promised.  It  is  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  My  answer  to  that  was,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  "  Mr.  Dexter,  I  am  going  to  leave  here  to-morrow  morning ;  as  none  of  these 
parties  are  to  be  tried  against  whom  I  nave  the  evidence,  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  any  busi- 
ness here,  and  I  am  going  to  leave."  He  says,  "  You  must  not  do  that ;  if  you  do  it  will 
widen  the  breach,  and  everybody  will  know  that  there  is  a  fight  here  between  one  class  of 
officers  and  the  other,  and  you  must  not  go."  8aid  he,  11  I  want  you  anyhow  before  the 
grand  jury  on  some  other  matters."  I  said,  "  If  you  want  me  before  the  grand  jury  I  will 
remain  another  day  and  go  before  them  ;  but  otherwise  I  am  going  to  leave."  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  Dexter  did  not  like  the  position  I  took  about  it. 

Q.  Dexter  charged  you  in  that  conversation,  did  he  uot,  with  endeavoring  to  shield  poli- 
ticians and  others  f — A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  charge  you  in  that  conversation  with  endeavoring  to  shield  politicians  and 
others  who  were  guilty  of  complicity  in  this  whisky  ring,  by  raising  a  hue  and  cry  against 
this  arrangement  which  had  been  made  with  those  distillers  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not.  I 
did  not  know  any  politicians  there  and  did  not  have  any  idea  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  seriously  alleged  that  Charles  B.  Farwell  was  connected 
with  that  whisky  ring  T — A.  Yes ;  I  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  satisfied  of  it,  but  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Farwell  at  all,  and  did  not  take  any  interest  in  bim. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  alleged  that  other  politicians  there  were  connected  with 
this  ring  f — A.  I  know  it  was  said  that  Senator  Logan  was. 

Q.  Who  said  it  ?— A.  Wirt  Dexter  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  they  not  tell  you  that  the  testimony  they  would  get  would  implicate  these  men  ? 
—A.  They  told  me  they  hoped  to  get  evidence  that  would  implicate  them. 

Q.  Did  not  Dexter  tell  you  over  and  over  again  that  the  arrangement  they  made  with 
these  men  was  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this  iniquitous  ring;  that  in  his  judgment  it 
was  the  only  way  in  which  that  ring  could  be  broken  up,  and  that  that  arrangement  under 
the  circumstances  was  tbe  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  Government ;  did  he  not 
tell  von  that  7 — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  in  substance  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
the  best  thing. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  admitted  to  the  bar  ? — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  practiced  law  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  undertaken  in  your  testimony  to  state  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  the  effect  of  certain  evidence  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 
Q.  The  evidence  which  you  say  you  discovered  against  these  distillers  would  be  sufficient 
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to  convict  them  T — A.  I  said  we  bad  positive  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  that  a  fait  jtsrj 
would  have  convicted  them,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Was  there  a  difference  of  opinion  between  yon  and  .the  lawyers  7 — A.  Mr.  Bristow  wrote 
me  that  from  the  brief  I  sent  bim,  be  pave  me  as  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  (and  having  had 
some  years'  experience  as  a  district  attorney, )  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  conviction, 

Q.  If  the  statement  was  correct  as  was  made  by  yont — A.  Yes ;  of  course  he  did  not  s*j 
that,  but  took  it  for  granted. 

Q.  He  assumed  that  that  was  right  ? — A.  He  assumed  that  tbat  was  right,  and  be  wat 
right  in  the  assumption. 

Q.  Did  the  lawyers  at  Chicago  differ  with  you  as  to  the  clear  cases  which  you  alleged  to 
have  7 — A.  Not  as  to  the  main  cases. 

Q.  As  to  a  number  of  cases  where  you  alleged  that  you  could  convict  parties,  did  they  not 
say  to  you  over  and  over  again  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  in  those  cases  under 
the  law  t — A.  None  of  tbe  prominent  cases. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  cases  f — A.  It  may  have  been  in  some  of  the  cases  against  some  of  the 
store-keepers  and  gangers,  where  the  evidence  was  more  of  a  technical  character  than  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  You  say  "it  may  have  been."  Was  it  not  the  case  that  they  differed  with  you  ? — A. 
As  to  some  of  the  minor  cases  perhaps  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  nott — A.  Mr.  Bangs  did  not,  becanse  he  never  went  over  the  testimony. 

Q.  Well,  Dexter  T — A.  I  think  that  Dexter  did  point  out  some  cases  where  he  did  not  think 
the  evidence  was  sufficient,  but  those  were  some  of  the  minor  cases. 

Q.  And  where  you  alleged  it  was  sufficient  f — A.  Where,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  s efficient ; 
but  tbat  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  tbe  prominent  cases. 

Q.  When  you  had  your  conversation  with  Secretary  Bristow  in  Washington,  prior  to  your 
departure  for  Chicago  to  attend  the  special  term  of  court  there,  did  Mr.  Bristow  not  say 
to  you  tbat  his  policy  was  to  leave  these  cases  largely  with  the  officers  employed  by  the 
Government  f— A.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  don't  think  he  said  anything  to  me  about  that  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Now, are  you  prepared  to  say  be  did  not  say  that?— A.  (feel  very  well  satisfied  that 
he  did  not  at  that  conversation.    He  wrote  or  telegraphed  to  me  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  before  tbat  at  any  time  say  to  yon  that  his  policy  was  to  employ  able  and  hon- 
est counsel  for  the  Government,  and  to  commit  to  them  all  qnestions  which  might  arise  in 
the  case,  allowing  them  a  large  discretion  in  the  premises  T — A.  I  don't  remember  his  sav- 
ing that.  I  remember  bis  saying  he  had  not  authorized  any  compromise  and  would  not  do 
it.  He  was  very  positive  about  that ;  that  whatever  clemency  these  people  would  get,  they 
were  to  get  from  the  court  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  grant  clemency. 

Q.  And  now  you  say  he  did  not  say  in  tbat  connection  that  he  left  a  large  discretion  with 
the  Government  officers  and  would  not  interfere  with  them  t—  A.  I  have  not  any  recollec- 
tion of  that.  I  know  be  telegraphed  to  me  and  I  think  he  wrote  me  afterward  substantially 
that. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  tbat  Mr.  Dexter  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  Chicago  T— A.  I 
think  he  is,  sir. 
Q.  An  able  lawyer  T— A.  He  is  regarded  as  an  able  lawyer. 

Q.  Is  he  an  honest  man  f— A.  I  presume  he  is.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Q.  Does  he  stand  high  as  a  lawyer  there  7— A.  That  is  my  information.  Mr.  Dexter  did 
say  to  me  in  the  commencement  that  he  doubted  the  propriety  in  the  first  instance  of  makinr 
this  bargain  of  immunity,  and  even  after  Mr.  Wilson  had  agreed  to  it  and  had  authorised 
him  to  go  even  further  and  allowed  him  to  take  the  statements  of  distillers  themselves,  not 
only  criminal  immunity  but  civil  immunity,  that  be  even  then  doubted  the  propriety  of  it, 
and  thought  it  advisable  to  send  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  representing  dis- 
tillers, to  have  from  headquarters  information  whether  or  not  this  should  be  done,  an<f  that 
they  reported  in  substance  that  they  should  make  the  best  bargain  they  could. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  in  that  connection  that  the  Department  at  Washington  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  officers  to  act  as  they  thought  best  under  tbe  circumstances  7— 
A.  I  told  yon  yesterday  that  I  asked  Mr.  Matthews  to  say  exactly  

Q.  [Interrupting.]   Wait  a  moment;  didn't  Dexter  tell  you  that? — A.  I  think  not, air. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  7 — A.  My  impression  is  he  did  not. 

Q.  It  is  an  impression  only,  is  it  f — A.  It  is  so  strong  an  impression  that  I  believe  he  didn't 
say  so 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  positively  that  he  did  not?— A.  No.  Iam  prepared  to 
say  positively  that  these  men  reported  it  was  all  right,  that  they  should  make  the  best  bar- 
gain they  could. 

Q.  That  is,  that  Dexter  said  so  f — A.  That  Dexter  said  so,  that  Russell  and  Matthews  re- 
ported it. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Washington  and  went  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
protest  so  vigorously  against  a  compromise  of  these  cases,  did  you  state  to  bim  tbat  the 
attorneys  at  Chicago  were  satisfied  that  ths  arrangement  which  they  made  was  tbe  best  ar- 
rangement which  could  have  been  made  !— A.  I  believe  I  stated  to  tbe  President  tbat  I  bad 
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110  doubt  they  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.    I  think  I  made  some 
such  statement. 

S.  Did  you  state  to  the  President  that  the  lawyers  for  the  Government  at  Chicago  had 
you  that  they  had  made  the  best  arrangement  which  could  have  been  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment f — A.  I  don't  think  I  spoke  of  the  lawyers  iu  contradistinction  from  the  others.  I 
spoke  of  the  local  officers  there. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Dexter,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government, 
bad  protested  against  your  interference  in  those  matters  at  Chicago,  and  had  stated  to  you 
that  your  action  in  the  premises  was  prejudicing  the  cases  for  the  Government  f — A.  I  don't 
think  I  did ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  the  President  in  detail  the  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  this  policy  f — A.  I  had  not  seen  any  benefits  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  Government  from  this 
policy,  or  did  you  only  condemn  it? — A.  No ;  I  said  to  him  that  on  this  information  gotten 
from  those  people  there  was  an  expectation  to  get  a  number  of  others. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  they  expected  to  catch  a  number  of  prominent  politicians  ? — A. 
I  think  I  made  some  reference  to  that ;  I  am  not  sure ;  I  think  I  made  some  reference,  per- 
haps, to  the  case  of  Rehm  or  others,  but  I  would  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  about  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  a  man  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  at  Saint  Louis  was  about  to  give  very  damaging  testimony  against  General  Bab- 
cock  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  but,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  knew 
that  one  of  the  whisky  thieves  at  Saint  Louis  had  been  in  Chicago,  but  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  any  evidence  as  to  that  matter  you  mention. 

O.  Yon  did  not  know  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had,  jnst  prior  to  the  issue 
of  that  circular-letter  which  has  been  referred  to,  sent  for  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and 
obtained  from  him  information  which  an  accomplice  in  those  frauds  proposed  to  give  before 
the  jury  in  the  Babcock  case  f — A.  I  did  not,  and  do  not  know  it  now. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  T— A.  I  have  not.  I  certainly  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  then,  and  if  1  know  it  now  it  is  only  from  newspaper  report ;  so  that  I 
cannot  say  that  I  know  anything  about  it  now.  I  think  I  did  read,  a  few  days  ago,  what 
purported  to  be  an  abstract  from  Wilson's  testimony,  in  which  something  of  that  kind  was 
referred  to.  I  did  not  read  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  itself ;  this  was  a  mere  abstract,  and  I 
think  it  referred  to  something  of  that  kind.   That  was  the  first  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  biing  papers  to  Washington  which  tended  to  implicate  Mr.  Charles  B.  Far- 
well  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  bring  them  here  and  show  them  to  Mr.  Wilson T— A.  No, sir;  I  never 
had  any  except  those  checks  I  referred  to,  and  I  showed  those  to  him  at  Chicago.- 

Q.  Then,  if  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  if  you  brought  papers  here  to  Washington  of  that 
character,  be  stated  what  was  not  true? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  thing  at  all. 
I  think  it  must  be  a  mistake  on  Mr.  Wilson's  part. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  checks  implicating  Farwellf — A.  They  were  left  in  the  super- 
visor's office  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Who  left  them  there  ?— A.  I  left  them  there  with  the  papers  with  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  was  then  supervisor.   All  the  papers  were  left  there. 

Q.  Are  they  there  now  f— A.  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Do  yo  i  know  what  has  become  o  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  destroyed  or  not  T — A.  I  do  uot  know  anything  about 
that.  I  know  I  had  them  in  October  when  the  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  showed 
them  to  Wilson,  and  had  them  before  the  grand  jnry,  twenty -five  or  thirty  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Yaryan  now,  are  you  ? — A.  Not  particularly  friendly. 

Q.  You  and  he  have  not  been  on  very  good  terms  ? — A.  I  have  no  ill-feeling  toward  Mr. 
Yaryan. 

Q.  You  and  he  have  not  been  on  very  good  terms  T— A.  He  sometimes  undertook  to 
instruct  persons  under  my  employ  to  do  certain  things  in  a  certain  way,  which  I  thought 
not  right. 

Q.  You  thought  you  knew  more  than  Mr.  Yaryan  did  ? — A..  Yes  ;  I  take  credit  for  know- 
ing a  little  more  about  the  revenue  service  than  Yaryan  did,  and  especially  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  You  never  stopped  to  think  that  Mr.  Yaryan  was  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  He  was 
not  my  superior  officer  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Was  he  not  chief? — A.  He  was  not  chief  supervisor,  that  I  know  of.  There  is  no  such 
position,  and  was  not. 

Q.  Was  he  not  chief  of  the  department  of  revenue  agents  ? — A.  He  was  chief  there  be- 
cause Mr.  Fratt  trusted  him  and  asked  him  for  information,  and  seemed  to  take  all  his  cues 
from  him. 

Q.  You  know  that  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  impediments  thrown  in  your  way  by  Ynryan.  The  only  impedi- 
ment that  I  recollect  your  having  stated  in  your  testimony  was  the  action  of  Mr.  Yaryan  in 
sending  Mitchell  from  Chicago  to  the  South,  if  you  call  that  au  impediment.  What  else 
was  there?— A.  I  call  that  an  impediment,  if  we  had  gone  oU  with  those  trials. 
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Q.  What  other  impediment  did  he  throw  in  your  path  T — A.  Ordering  various  important 
papers  from  Chicago  to  the  Department,  and  failing  to  return  them  to  us  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  have  them. 

O.  Specify  the  papers  which  he  failed  to  return. — A.  They  were  specially  No.  59's,  (reports 
of  gangers,)  and  I  think  122's  and  stubs  of  rectifiers-books. 

Q.  When  did  he  order  those  7 — A.  He  must  have  taken  them  away  from  there  some  time 
between  May  and  June.  I  left  there  some  time  esirly  in  June  after  the  seizures  and  left 
those  things  in  the  custody  of  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  ? — A.  Mr.  Ward,  and  subsequently,  I  do  not  know  at 
what  time,  these  papers  were  ordered  away  from  there,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  them  back. 

Q.  You  left  these  valuable  papers  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  district  attorney  T— A 
Yes ;  locked  up  in  bis  safe. 

Q.  Mr.  Ward  was  afterward  indicted  for  complicity  in  those  whisky  frauds,  was  he  not  f— 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  fact  of  Yaryan,  as  agent  of  the  Government,  ordering  those  papers 
out  of  the  hands  of  Ward,  was  an  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  justice  f — A.  No  ;  1  do 
not  think  that  ordering  them  out  of  his  hands  was  an  impediment,  but  the  failure  to  send 
them  back  to  prepare  the  cases  for  the  grand  jury  was  an  impediment. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  send  them  back  t — A.  I  did.  • 

Q.  How  long  were  they  delayed  F — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  delayed  until  I  got 
Secretary  Bristow  to  issue  a  positive  order  that  they  should  be  sent  back. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  delayed  f — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  three  or  four  months,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three  months. 

Q.  When  did  yon  ask  him  for  them  T — A.  I  caunot  tell  you,  but  between  May  and  Octo- 
ber. 

,  Q.  When  did  be  send  them  back  7 — A.  Some  of  them  never  got  back. 

Q.  When  did  he  send  the  bulk  of  them  back  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that.  Some  of  them 
were  there  in  October  and  some  of  them  didn't  get  there  till  afterward.  He  claimed  to  have 
mislaid  them,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose  for  which  those  were  ordered  to  Washington  T — A.  I  da  not 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  reason  why  they  were  not  sent  back,  do  you  7— A.  I  do  not, 
sir. 

Q.  And  without  knowing  the  reason  why  they  were  not  sent  back,  you  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing thrown  impediments  in  your  way  T — A.  It  was  an  impediment,  and  a  very  great  one. 

Q.  You  got  all  the  indictments  found,  did  you  not  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  got  all 
that  perhaps  we  could  have  got.  I  think  that  there  were  some  gangers  that  perhaps  we 
could  have  got  indicted. 

Q.  Did  his  failure  to  send  those  papers  prevent  you  from  obtaining  a  single  indictment  !— 
A.  My  impression  is  that  it  did. 

Q.  Whose  7 — A.  I  can't  remember.  There  were  some  gangers,  as  my  impression  is 
now,  that  we  could  have  had  indicted. 

Q.  That  is  an  impression,  also  T — A.  That  is  an  impression ;  yes. 

Q.  You  told  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  if 
that  policy  were  to  continue,  yon  would  not  remain  in  the  revenue  service  7— A.  I  told  him 
if  that  policy  were  to  be  adopted  and  continued,  no  public  man  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  revenue  business,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  these  prosecutions,  would  be  saw,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  remain  in  the  revenue  service  if  such  a  system  was  to  prevail  as  it  was  pro- 
posed to  adopt  at  Chicago,  and,  as  I  believed,  was  being  adopted  at  Saint  Louis  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  at  this  time  that  Babcock  was  indicted  at  the  time  you  had  this  con- 
versation on  that  subject  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  be  was  indicted  at  that  time  or  not 
I  suppose  I  knew  when  be  was  indicted,  as  I  would  actually  know  it  from  newspaper  re- 
ports. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know,  when  you  had  this  conversation  with  the  President,  that  Babcock 
was  indited  at  Saint  Louis  f 
The  Witness.  When  was  he  indicted  7 

Mr.  Cochrane.  He  was  indicted  long  before  that.— A  Then  I  suppose  I  knew  it  This 
conversation  was  in  January.  I  do  not  know  when  he  was  indicted,  but  if  he  was  indicted 
before  that,  I  dare  say  I  knew  it  I  would  naturally  know  it  from  newspaper  reports,  but 
in  no  other  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  now  remember  about  that? — A.  I  am  convinced  that  I  knew  it  if  he  had 
been  indicted  before  that  time,  because  I  remember  seeing  the  statement  of  his  indictment 
in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  were  so  much  interested  in  a  change  of  this  policy  at  Chicago  that  you  threatened 
to  resign  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  would,  at  your  dictation,  order  a  change 
of  the  policy  f — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  exactly  what  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  you  told  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  if  that  policy  would  continue  you  did  not  want  to  remain  in  the  revenue  serv- 
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ice? — A.  I  did,  and  I  have  said  that  just  now;  but  that  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
v  ay  i  a  which  you  pat  it. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  is  precisely  the  question  I  put. 

The  Witness.  You  said  I  threatened  to  resign. 

Q.  Well,  you  intended  to  resign,  did  you  not? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  my  intentions 
were,  but  I  should  not  want  to  remain  in  the  service. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  be  threatening  these  high  officials  with  a  resignation  on  all  occa- 
sions T — A.  I  did  not  say  it  was  threatening.  I  never  felt  that  the  office  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  were  of  such  great  importance  to  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  hold  the  office  at  very  great  inconvenience  to  myself  or  nnder  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  yon,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  an  impropriety  in  your  going  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  asking  him  to  interfere  in  this  matter  t — A.  I  did  not 
ask  him  to  interfere. 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  not  f — A.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  interfere  ;  I  told  him  what  was  being 
done.  I  merely  reported  to  him  what  bad  been  done. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  you  did  ask  him  to  interfere,  and 
that  he  said  in  answer  that  he  would  look  into  it  7 — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  said  I  asked  him 
to  interfere ;  if  I  did,  it  was  a  mistake.  He  did  say  he  would  look  into  that  matter,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  T— A.  He  did  not  say.  He  asked  me  whether  Mr.  Wilson  admitted 
that  he  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Wilson  denied  substan- 
tially that  he  had  ever  authorized  such  an  arrangement. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  President  at  that  time  about  the  Babcock  trial  f— A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  T — A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did  not.  I  think  the  subject  of  the 
Babcock  trial  wasn't  mentioned  at  all  at  that  interview. 

Q.  Will  you  repeat  what  occurred  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mr.  Wilson 
and  yourself  when  you  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  asked 
in '  e'erence  to  the  Brco'cs  T — A.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  ordered 
Brooks  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had.  Mr.  Bristow  said,  "  Brooks  is 
an  important  wiUeis  at  Chicago,  and  the  court  commences  very  soon  ;  "  and  he  said,  "That 
should  not  have  been  done."  Mr.  Wilson's  reply  was  that  those  parties  would  plead  guilty 
out  there  and  there  would  be  no  trial,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  Brooks  being  there. 
That  is  in  substance  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  what  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  He  said  something  more,  did  he  not — he  gave  some  directions  t—  A.  O,  jes  ;  the  Sec- 
retary directed  Mr.  Wilson  to  countermand  the  order  and  to  allow  Brooks  to  remain  in  Chi- 
cago. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Wilson  say  in  substance,  "  I  have  ordered  Mr.  Brooks  to  New  Orleans  in 
accordance  with  your  understanding  and  that  of  the  President?"— A.  I  do  not  remember  that 
be  bad  said  he  had  ordered  him  to  New  Orleans,  but  said  something  about  the  necessity  of 
being  there,  as  there  were  important  matters  to  look  after  there,  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
be  said  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  instructions  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not  f — A.  My  recollection  is  he  did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  a  mere  impression,  or  do  you  state  it  as  a  positive  fdet ! — A.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection.   If  it  was  said,  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  a  later  day  Brooks  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  f — A.  I  know  he  was  sent  there.  I  do- 
not  know  whether  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
with  Major  Wilson's  own.   He  was  sent  there  pretty  soon  after  the  interview  I  speak  of. 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  interview  7 — A.  This  interview  must  have  taken  place,  perhaps, 
early  in  January.  I  left  Mr.  Brooks  in  Chicago  about  the  16th  or  20th  of  January.  How 
soon  after  that  he  was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  1  cannot  say. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  As  to  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  whisky  thieves  at  Chicago,  did  you  not  suppose 
ou  were  in  accord  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  t— A.  I  bad  every  reason  to  believe 
was. 

Q.  And  in  accord  with  Solicitor  Wilson  7—  A.  I  had,  especially  from  what  the  chief  of 
i  be  secret  service  said  his  directions  were  from  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  Chicago,  prior  to  the  descent  upon  these  whisky  thieves,  did  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  interview  of  which  you  have  testified,  snow  you  any  evi- 
dence or  intimate  that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  distillers  there  T 

The  Witness.  Before  I  went  there  in  May,  at  the  time  of  the  seizures  7 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Yes. 

A.  The  Secretary  did  not,  but  Major  Wilson  did.  He  showed  me  the  reports  of  Brooks, . 
who  had  been  out  there  watching  these  distillers,  and  gave  me  substantially  the  result  in. 
each  case.    The  Secretary,  I  think,  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  but  Mr.  Wilson  did. 
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Q.  At  the  interview  with  the  Secretary  previous  to  that,  when  the  subject  of  coonta- 
manding  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  supervisors  was  under  consideration,  when  the  Secre- 
tary expressed  his  confident  belief  of  frauds  at  those  places,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Saint 
I^ouis,  did  be  then  say  that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  f— A.  No,  «r  ;  he  did  m>t : 
he  merely  gave  it  as  his  opinion. 

Q.  His  confident  belief? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  order  of  transfer  of  the  supervisors  contemplate  anything  more  than  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  in  the  future,  and  not  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those  distillers  for  pa*: 
frauds  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  it  contemplated,  but  that,  I  think,  would  have  been  the 
■effect.  That  was  one  of  the  arguments  I  used  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary, 
that  while  it  would  stop  the  frauds  temporarily,  because  they  did  not  know  what  kind  ot 
men  the  new  officers  were,  (it  would  stop  the  frauds  certainly  for  the  time  being, )  yet  we 
would  not  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  facts  or  punish  anybody ;  the  evidence  would  be 
put  out  of  the  way  ana  destroyed.  I  think  that  that  would  have  been  the  effect  of  what 
they  contemplated.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  As  to  this  brief  which  you  have  spoken  of — the  memorandum  of  the  evidence  against 
the  whisky  thieves— vou  say  you  sent  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  f — A-  Ye*. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  District  Attorney  Bangs  with  a  copy ' — A.  No,  sir  ;  Mr.  Bangs  was 
not  there  at  the  time.   I  furnished  District  Attorney  Ward  with  a  copy. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Bangs  say  to  you  about  having  seen  that  brief? — A.  Mr.  Bangs  said 
this  morning  or  last  night  that  he  had  never  seen  this  brief  until  he  saw  it  in  my  hand  this 
morning. 

Q.  Did  the  attorneys  there  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  see  this  brief? — A.  Mr.  Ayer  did. 
and  Mr.  Boutelle  did.  I  furn  shed  them  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Ward  was  at  that  time  district 
attorney. 

Q.  Did  the  attorneys  for  the  Government  urge  immunity  to  the  whisky  thieves — the  first 
fcatch— on  the  ground,  of  insufficiency  of  evidence  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  ground  of  prospective  gains  f — A.  On  the  ground  of  prospective  gains  which 
they  were  going,  tbey  said,  to  effect.  They  said  they  were  going  to  get  other  and  more  im- 
portant persons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  officers  acted  from  any  corrupt  motive 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  they  acted  honestly,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment!— A. 
I  think  they  acted  honestly,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment 

Q.  And  what  they  believed  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  Government  ?— A.  Well,  tbey 
•aid  they  had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  that  proposition.  They  did  not  seem  to  bare 
•any  doubt  but  that  it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Government ;  in  fact,  said  it  was 
■dune  with  the  approval  of  the  Government. 


Washington,  August  4.  Is76. 

George  H.  Williams,  Ex-Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  announced  that  be  desired  to  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  a  matter 
occurring  in  the  proceedings  on  Wednesday  last.  An  opportunity  was  given  him,  and  Mr. 
Williams  was  sworn,  and  proceeded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  find  in  the  published  proceedings  of  this  committee,  in 
yesterday's  Star,  a  statement  that  the  chairman  read  a  certain  extract  from  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  and  it  is  to  that  matter  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee.  I 
should  not  have  noticed  the  article,  but  should  have  treated  it  as  a  part  of  the  political  slang 
and  filth  of  the  day,  if  it  had  not  been  introduced  into  your  proceedings,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  makes  it  my  duty  to  notice  it. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Williams,  that  you  confine  yourself  to  a  statement 
of  facts.    Of  course  this  is  not  an  opportunity  for  argument. 

The  Witness.  I  understand,  sir,  what  I  have  to  do.  I  have  seen  the  President  this 
morning,  and  am  authorized  by  him  to  say  

Mr.  Cochrane.  Stay.   We  do  not  want  that. 

The  Witness.  I  insist  upon  my  right  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  fully  apon 
the  subject-matter  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  object  to  your  stating  anything  here  which  the  President  may  have 
authorized  you  to  say.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  desires  to  testify  to  anytbinr 
pertinent  to  this  investigation  the  committee  will  put  him  under  oath  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  it  in  the  proper  way.  Any  statement  which  you  may  have  to  make  <>f 
your  own  knowledge,  connected  with  anything  that  has  appeared  in  evidence  before  tab 
committee  you  now  have  fall  and  free  opportunity  to  state,  but  we  do  not  desire  yon  to  state 
anything  that  any  person  else  has  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  I  insist  upon  my  right  to  make  the  statement.  J)o  you  bold  
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Mr.  Cochrane.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  it  Yon  have  stated  what  70a  propose  to  do,  and 
the  committee  have  passed  npon  it. 

The  Witness.  I  insist  that  it  is  competent  

'  Mr.  Cochrane.  Now,  sir,  I,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  command  you  that  you  enter 
into  no  more  argument  upon  this  subject.  You  are  a  witness  here.  We  have  afforded  you 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement,  but  you  must  not  argue  the  question  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Witness.  I  understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  entirely  differ  with  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  I  understand  that  you  do. 

The  Witness.  If  I  am  to  be  confined  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  cannot  make  a 
full  statement,  because  I  really  have  very  little  personal  knowledge  of  this  matter.  In  the 
Star  of  last  evening  I  find  this  statement  in  relation  to  the  anonymous  letters :  "  These 
slight  changes,  which  were  uniform  in  the  various  letters,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
retouching  had  been  done  by  Colonel  Whitley,  ex-chief  of  secret-service  division,  who,  for 
reasons  which  no  one  had  been  able  to  understand,  had,  after  he  was  removed,  been  given 
employment  by  Mr.  Williams." 

I  never  employed  Colonel  Whitley  for  any  purpose  after  he  resigned  his  office  as  chief  of 
the  secret-service  division,  but  he  was  paid  after  that  time  for  services  which  his  division 
had  rendered  to  the  Department  before  his  resignation.  This  statement,  therefore,  is  entirely 
untrue.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  implication  which  this  article  contains,  that  my  wife  was 
the  author  of  those  anonymous  letters,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  I  denounce  it  as  a 
damnable  outrage  and  lie,  whoever  the  author  or  abettors  of  it  may  be.  While  I  was  Attor- 
ney-General I  received  a  great  number  of  anonymous  letters  of  an  infamous  character,  and 
I  presume  that  they  emanated  from  the  same  source  as  the  other  letters  did,  from  some 
enemy  of  the  Administration,  who  was  determined  to  make  trouble  in  the  Cabinet.  My 
wife  was  of  course  greatly  worried  and  grieved  by  those  letters  ;  but  as  they  were  anony- 
mous nothing  could  be  said  or  done  about  them.  I  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  she 
should  have  had  anything  to  do  with  such  communications ;  she  is  as  much  above  any  such 
mean,  low  act  as  any  woman  in  the  United  States,  and  there  never  was  a  more  wanton, 
wicked,  and  cruel  calumny  invented  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  article.  I  think  I 
ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Wilson  informs  me  that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  that  publication  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  It  is  assumed  in  this  article  that  I 
was  removed  from  the  Cabinet  on  account  of  these  anonymous  letters.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  was  not  removed-M  resigned ;  and  I  never  heard  or  dreamed  that  any- 
body in  the  world  supposed  that  I,  or  any  one  of  my  family,  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
anonymous  letters,  until  lately  I  saw  a  vague  allusion  to  it  in  Donn  Piatt's  paper,  which, 
however,  was  not  definite  enough  to  enable  me  to  understand  exactly  what  the  meaning 
was  ;  and  this  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  is  the  first  tangible  form  that  the  slander  has 
taken,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  and  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  introduced  before 
this  committee,  and  in  that  way  given  a  publicity  and  a  cousequence  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  have  had.  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  at  all  under  other  circumstances ;  but  I 
was  apprehensive  that  if  I  allowed  this  publication  to  be  read  here  before  the  committee, 
and  published  as  it  was  in  the  proceedings,  without  contradiction,  some  persons  might  be' 
disposed  to  say  that  I  acquiesced  in  it.  I  know  the  statement  to  be  entirely  false  in  every 
respect ;  and  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  state  what  was  said  to  me  by  the  President  and 
others,  I  could  demonstrate  its  falsity  with  tenfold,  force. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  in  your  statement  of  certain  anonymous  letters.  What  were  those 
anonymous  letters  T — A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  repeat  their  contents.  They  contained 
all  sorts  of  insulting  statements  and  obscene  statements,  reflecting  upon  the  President  and 
his  family,  and  upon  different  members  of  the  Cabinet— upon  my  family  and  upon  me. 

Q.  Are  those  papers  on  file  T — A.  Certainly  not,  sir.  They  were  destroyed.  During  the 
troubles  at  the  South,  particularly  in  Louisiana,  I  received  a  great  many  malignant  letters 
from  that  section. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  President  having  received  such  letters  f — A.  I  know  that  the 
President's  wife  has  received  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  letters  referred  to  in  this  article?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  did.  I  never  saw  any  anonymous  letters,  only  what  I  received  and  what  my  wife  re- 
ceived, except  one  tbat  the  President  showed  me,  which  he  said  had  been  received  by  Mrs. 
Grant. 

Q.  Did  that  letter  have  any  bearing  npon  the  matter  specified  in  this  article  ? — A.  It  had 
no  bearing  whatever.  So  far  as  the  implication  of  my  wife  is  concerned,  the  President  told 
me  that  he  did  not  believe  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  This  article  says,  '*  Specific  charges,  with  names,  were  preferred  against  the  President 
in  a  shape  to  give  great  annoyance  to  the  executive  household."  Do  von  know  anything 
of  any  letter  containing  specific  charges  against  the  President  ?— A.  I  know  of  nothing  of 
the  kind.   1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 

H.  Mis.  186  30 
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Q.  Then  if  any  such  letters  were  received  they  were  not  shown  to  you  t— A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  saw  any  such  letters. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  President  showed  you  a  letter  at  one  time.— A.  He  showed  me  a 
letter  this  morning,  and  that  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  anonymous  letter* 
that  were  received  by  anybody,  except  my  wife  and  myself.  That  was  the  only  one  that 
the  President  knew  of  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  directed  to  him,  but  to  his  wife.  It  con- 
tained no  charges  whatever  against  him,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  charges  were  against 
myself  and  my  wife ;  the  letter  was  very  filthy  and  infamous  in  its  implications  upon  me 
and  my  wife  especially,  and  also  upon  the  wives  of  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Plaistkd  moved  to  strike  out  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any- 
thing save  his  own  personal  matters. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Then,  .if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  only  anonymous  letter  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  a  member  of  his  family  which  you  ever  saw  you  saw  this  morning  f — A.  The 
only  one  I  ever  saw.  I  knew  all  the  time,  however,  that  these  anonymous  letters  were  being 
received  by  the  President's  people  and  by  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  time 
they  were  coming  to  me  and  my  wife.   That  was  known. 

Q-  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  letter  received  by  Secretary  Belknap,  charging  that  his 
house  had  been  furnished  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  French  arms  sales  f— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that? — A.  I  never  did  untill  I  saw  it  in  the  article. 

Q.  Did  those  letters  that  you  received  contain  charges  about  the  President  ? — A.  I  can- 
not remember ;  I  received  a  groat  number  of  them.  They  were  scurrilous  letters  attacking 
every  one  in  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Plaistkd  objected  to  the  further  examination  of  the  witness  in  regard  to  the  contents 
of  these  anonymona  letters,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  investigation, 
and  that  the  letters  were  scurrilous  and  infamous  iu  character ;  and  in  view  of  the  objection, 
the  chairman  does  not  insist  upon  the  examination. 


•*'  Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1876. 

Jambs  J.  Broorn's worn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  t 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T— Answer.  In  Newark,  N.  J. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government  T— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  assistant 
chief  of  the  secret  service. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  f — A.  A  little  less  than  two  years. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  the  service  in  any  capacity  prior  to  that  f — A.  I  was  in  the  internal-rev- 
enue service  nine  years. 

,  Q.  What  was  your  business  prior  to  that  T— A.  I  was  a  carriage-builder. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  engaged  about  eleven  years  in  the  internal  revenue  and  the  secret  ser- 
vice f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  assigned  to  duty  at  Chicago  to  investigate  the  whisky  frauds  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  March,  1875. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  1 — A.  By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i  under  Bluford  Wilson, 
and  my  chief,  Elmer  Washburn. 

Q.  The  secret  service  is  under  the  direction  of  whom  T  —  A.  Mr.  Elmer  Washburn  and  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.    I  reported  to  the  chief. 

Q.  And  he  takes  his  orders  from  the  Solicitor,  does  he  ? — A,  Usually,  in  important  mat- 
tore. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  f — A.  I  may  say  from  the  Solicitor.  I  had 
more  to  do  with  the  Solicitor  than  with  the  chief.  I  received  my  final  orders  on  the  13th  of 
March,  in  New  York. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  first  intimation  that  you  were  to  be  placed  upon  that  serv- 
ice T— A.  I  was  called  to  Washington  several  times  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Saint 
Louis  whisky  frauds  chiefly,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  I  met  the  Solicitor 
and  the  Secretary,  and  the  matters  were  discussed.  I  cannot  recall  the  date  exactly,  but  I 
believe  it  was  in  February  of  1875,  a  gentleman  came  from  Saint  Louis,  who  said  that  he 
could  develop  the  whisky  frauds  there,  and  I  was  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  confer  with  him. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Fishback  t — A.  No ;  another  man,  before  Mr.  Fishback.  He  was 
formerly  a  ganger  there,  and  Mr.  Wilson  engaged  him  to  go  back  to  8aint  Louis  to  investi- 
gate the  frauds  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  He  and  I  were  instructed  to  confer  with  each 
other.  He  was  to  report  to  me  iu  New  York  by  letter,  and  I  was  to  go  out  to  8aint  Louis 
just  as  soon  as  matters  were  ready  for  me  to  go  and  investigate  preparatory  to  striking. 
After  he  left  me  he  wrote  me  from  Saint  Louis  that  his  movements  were  all  known  to  the 
whisky  ring,  and  that  he  was  beaten  there  upon  his  return  from  Washington.   He  was 
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dropped  because  of  his  affiliations  with  the  ring,  and  then  Mr.  Fishback  came  in,  and  after 
Mr.  Fishback  and  Mr.  Colony  went  to  work  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Wilson 
to  plan  for  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  leave  tbe  Saint  Lome  district  to  other  parties. 

Q.  How  long  after  Mr.  Fishback  went  back  f — A.  I  was  not  sent  for  until  about  tbe  8th 
of  March. 

Q.  When  yon  came  here  to  Washington  did  you  get  your  final  instructions f — A,  I  got 
them  in  New  York. 

Q.  From  whom  T — A.  From  Bluford  Wilson  personally.   He  was  In  New  York. 

Q.  What  were  the  general  instructions  you  had? — A.  They  were  that  I  should  choose 
my  own  help  and  go  out  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  secretly  and  take  observations  and  report 
daily  to  hiin  everything:  that  transpired  nnder  my  eye  and  that  of  my  assistants ;  and  await 
further  instructions  from  htm  as  to  ultimate  action.  That  was  the  13th  of  March.  I  started 
on  the  16th,  arriving-  in  Chicago  on  the  18th. 

Q.  State  briefly  wbat  you  did. — A.  The  man  accompanying  me  was  William  H.  Herr,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Did  you  select  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  his  name  to  Mr.  Wilson  1— A.  No,  sir ;  not  specially.  He  told  me 
to  select  whom  I  pleased,  and  he  was  the  only  man  I  felt  that  I  could  trust  and  I  selected 
him. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  Mr.  Wilson  that  you  should  select  him? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did,  but 
it  is  possible  that  I  did,  because  my  mind  was  fixed  on  that  man  when  1  heard  of  the  thing. 
Q.  Did  both  of  you  operate  in  Chicago  t — A.  We  did. 

Q.  For  how  long? — A.  I  cannot  fix  the  date  because  we  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  operating  in  both  places ;  in  both  places  we  consumed  eight 
weeks;  that  brought  us  down  to  the  beginning  of  May. 

Q.  Have  you  your  reports  which  you  made  to  Solicitor  Wilson? — A.  Not  all  of  them. 
They  embrace  two  or  three  large  thick  volumes. 

Q.  I  mean  upon  this  subject  during  those  eight  weeks  ? — A.  I  have  no  reports  with  me  of 
tbe  work  preceding  the  seizure ;  they  give  in  great  detail  every  operation,  watching  the 
distilleries,  seeing  the  time  that  the  officers  went  to  work,  seeing  them  remove  spirits  from  the 
distillery,  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  following  the  loads  of  spirits  from 
tbe  distillery  to  the  -rectifier's,  the  honr  they  left  the  distillery  and  the  hour  they  got  to  the 
rectifiers,  whether  they  had  stamps  on,  and  all  tbe  details. 

Q.  Where  are  these  books?— A.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  the  secret-service  division. 

Q.  You  kept  no  copies  T— A.  Not  at  that  time.  I  did  not  commence  keeping  . copies  of 
my  reports  until  tbe  first  of  this  year. 

Q.  Were  you  disgnised  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  any  one  in  Chicago ;  I  never  had 
been  there  before  as  an  officer. 

Q.  Did  they  discover  your  business  T — A.  They  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  until 
towards  the  last  my  reports  began  to  leak  out  in  some  way,  I  don't  know  how ;  but  that  was 
just  prior  to  the  seizure,  and  I  do  not  think  it  did  any  damage.  The  few  last  days  we  did 
Buffer  some  damage.   They  got  notice  of  the  thing. 

Q.  8tate  briefly  some  of  the  frauds  which  you  discovered.— A.  We  discovered  that  every 
distillery  that  we  watched  was  stealing  just  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away,  without  let 
or  hinderance.  Tbe  officers  were  all  in  with  them ;  they  carried  it  on  openly ;  there  was  no 
attempt  to  disguise  it;  and  the  only  reason  we  did  not  discover  all  of  them  was  that  we  had 
not  time.  Mr.  Wilson  hurried  me ;  he  wanted  to  strike  Saint  Louis,  and  he  urged  haste  in 
onr  preparatory  work.  If  we  had  had  four  or  five  weeks  longer,  we  would  have  struck  every 
one  of  them.   There  was  no  trouble  about  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  so  report  to  tbe  Solicitor?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  you  wanted  further  time  to  complete  your  investigations  ? — A.  I  believe  I  did. 
I  probably  reported  in  this  way :  when  I  was  notified  that  we  would  have  to  get  ready  to 
strike  by  a  certain  time,  I  think  my  reports  were  that  I  wished  we  had  more  time. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  reason  that  further  time  was  not  given  f — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
■with  me,  but  I  believe  the  reason  was  that  it  began  to  get  noised  abroad.  I  read  it  in  the 
papers  myself,  at  Chicago,  that  secret  agents  were  at  work  in  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  and  that  there  would  be  trouble  very  soon ;  and  from  these  re- 

{torts  appearing  so  frequently  we  began  to  be  afraid  that,  unless  we  struck  soon,  we  shonld 
ose  everything. 

•  By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  What  evidence  of  fraud  was  furnished  yon  when  yon  started  upon  that  expedition  t — 
A.  In  1874,  about  August,  I  think,  I  was  called  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  had  been  West  and  had  received  information  from  an  officer  in  Chicago  that  there  were 
great  frauds  going  on.  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  remember  exactly,  now,  that  the  infor- 
mation stated  the  nature  of  the  frauds.  I  was  called  to  confer  with  Mr.  Chapman  with  tbe 
-view  of  getting  all  the  points  I  could  from  him,  so  that  I  should  go  out  there  and  endeavor  to 
detect  the  frauds ;  and  all  through  1874,  from  August  to  the  end  of  the  year,  we  made  efforts, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  to  get  out  West  and  detect  these  fraudet 
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Bat  every  arrangement  we  made  seemed  tj  be  telegraphed  to  tbe  distillers  before  we  eoald 
start,  and  in  every  case  I  whs  notified,  "The  thing  is  off ;  the  distillers  know  that  yon  in 
about  to  come  here,  and  there  is  no  use  in  your  coming."  1«74  was  consumed  in  that 
way,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  internal -revenue  service  I  did  not  and  could  not  possibly 
get  out  West  to  detect  any  frauds.  It  was  only  after  I  got  into  the  secret  service,  as  I  have 
explained,  that  I  was  sent  out  there,  and  then  the  matter  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy 
that  we  did  not  even  inform  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  what  was  going  on  at  all,  except 
that  in  New  York ,  after  I  had  conferred  with  Mr.  Wilson  several  times  on  this  raid  to  be  made  is 
the  West,  when  I  arrived  at  70  William  street,  Mr.  Wilson  brother's  office,  I  was  astounded 
to  see  Mr.  Yaryan  there  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  that  Yarysn 
was  to  operate  in  Saint  Louis.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  Yaryan  was  the  only  maa 
in  connection  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  who  knew  what  was  going  on.  80  secret 
was  it  kept  that  I  had  been  out  there  watching  for  six  weeks,  when  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  addressed  me  a  confidential  letter,  asking  whether  I  could 
obtain  permission  from  my  chief  to  go  to  Washington  and  see  him  quietly,  and  organise  a 
raid  on  the  distillers,  in  which  I  was  to  take  the  lead. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reports  of  your  secret  investigations  T — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  could  have 
brought  them  down  if  I  had  known  they  were  wanted. 

Q.  Can  you  have  access  to  those  reports  ?— A.  I  can.  But  all  I  could  do  if  I  had  them 
beTe  would  be  to  read  you  the  report  of  each  day,  with  the  reports  of  my  assistant*,  going 
into  details,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  want  that. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Chicago  when  the  descent  was  made  upon  the  distillers  there  by  Mr.  Tnt- 
ton  f — A.  I  was  at  Chicago  up  to  the  evening  before  the  descent  was  made.  Supervisor 
Hedrick  of  Iowa  being  a  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  having  authority  to  make  a  seizure, 
and  I  being  of  the  secret  service,  and  having  no  authority,  ne  was  assigned  to  make  the 
seizures  in  Milwaukee,  while  Mr.  Tutton  was  assigned  to  make  them  in  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Hawley,  as  the  supervisor,  in  Saint  Louis.  The  time  came  for  us  to  leave  Chicago  for  Mil- 
waukee on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  Hedrick  had  not  pnt  in  an  appearance ;  so  I  had  to  leave 
Chicago,  and  take  my  men  to  Milwaukee  to  make  a  raid  in  any  event,  even  if  he  did  not 
come. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  any  men  in  Chicago  ? — A.  I  did  in  the  descent,  but  not  in  the  pre- 
liminary work.   Herr  and  I  were  the  two  men  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  until  the  cases  were  brought  before  the  grand  jury  T— A.  I  re- 
mained there  a  sufficient  time  to  gather  up  for  preservation,  as  far  as  we  could;  the  evidence 
nearest  our  hands  which  would  help  us  in  the  prosecution  of  tbe  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Yaryan  at  Chicago  while  you  were  there  T — A.  Mr.  Yaryan  did  not  come 
to  Chicago  until  November  of  that  year,  I  think.  He  was  in  Washington  when  I  returned 
from  Chicago  in  May  ;  I  saw  him  there  then,  and  by  that  time  I  had  learned  just  what 
documentary  evidence  I  should  need  from  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  cases  in  those  two  cities,  and  I  gave  him  notice  in  May  of  what 
I  should  need,  and  he  promised  that  he  would  have  them  ready  for  me.  I  returned  on  the 
1st  of  July,  I  think,  to  Washington  on  my  way  to  Chicago.  I  then  called  Yaryan's  atten- 
tion to  the  documentary  evidence  that  was  necessary.  Said  he,  "I  understand  it,  and  I 
have  got  what  we  call  the  wholesale  liquor-dealers'  52'b."  Those  are  transcripts  of  entries 
of  purchases  and  sales  of  spirits  by  wholesale  dealers  written  on  a  form  known  as  form  52. 
They  also  had,  as  I  discovered,  what  we  call  69's,  a  form  used  by  gangers.  Those  forms 
are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  collector  for  reference,  and  Yaryan  had  sent  to  Chicago  and  got 
all  those  59' s  sent  to  Washington  for  the  purposes  of  his  investigation:  so  I  notified  him  00 
my  return  in  July  that  I  wanted  both  the  52  s  and  the  59'b  as  fast  as  be  could  get  them  for 
me.  He  said  he  had  the  52'b  except  as  to  rectifiers,  and  those  he  promised  he  would  get  me 
in  a  few  days.   With  that  understanding  I  left  and  returned  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  he  furnish  you  any  of  this  documentary  evidence  to  take  with  you  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  to  take  with  me  ;  and  when  I  got  there  I  found  that  he  had  not  furnished  any  of  this 
documentary  evidence  at  all ;  that  he  was  mistaken  when  he  said  be  bad  sent  me  the  52s 
of  the  wholesale  liquor-dealers.  It  was  all-important  that  I  should  get  those,  because  with 
them  we  could  discover  the  extent  and  the  ramifications  of  the  frauds,  while  without  them  I 
was  there,  so  to  speak,  with  a  rich  mine  lying  before  me  and  no  tools  with  which  to  de- 
velop it. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  waiting  for  those  documents  T — A.  I  wrote  and  I  telegraphed. 
I  gut  mad,  and  I  probably  wrote  some  things  that  I  ought  not  to  have  written.  Altogether 
I  wrote  I  guess  four  or  five  times,  and  I  think  it  was  in  Sepl  ember  that  he  furnished  me  with 
a  portion  of  the  record  as  to  the  distillery  goods.  Meanwhile,  despairing  of  getting  the  docu- 
ments from  Yaryan,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tutton  in  Philadelphia,  and  asked  him  to  get  me  up 
transcripts  of  wholesale  liquor-dealers'  and  rectifiers'  sales  made  by  the  Chicago  dealers  to 
the  people  in  Philadelphia  in  his  district,  and  he  complied  and  sent  them  in  a  raw  days. 
When  I  got  this  record  from  Washington  of  the  52s  and  compared  it  with  tbe  record  Mr. 
Tutton  bad  furnished  me  I  found  that  the  Washington  record  was  utterly  unreliable  and  im- 
perfect. It  actually  had  omitted  all  tbe  sales  made  by  Roswell  C.  Mersereau.  In  all  those 
records  furnished  me  from  Washington  there  was  not  the  first  sale  by  Mersereau,  one  of  the 
men  whose  places  we  had  eized,  and  against  whom  we  were  anxious,  of  course,  to  develop 
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all  the  evidence  we  could.  Mr.  Tntton'a  transcripts  did  contain  those  sales,  but  those  re- 
ceived from  Washington  did  not. 

Q.  Why  could  not  they  furnish  them  from  Washington  ? — A.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not.  The  orders  had  been  issued  all  over  the  country,  and  with  those  transcripts  of 
the  wholesale  liquor-dealers,  and  with  what  are  known  as  the  59s  and  the  122s,  any  officer 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  discover  whether  any  frauds  are  being  committed  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  though  he  cannot  get  at  their  extent. 

By  Mr.  COCHRANE : 

Q.  Have  yon  since  learned  why  those  papers  were  not  furnished  to  you  ? — A.  I  have  since 
got  Mr.  Yaryan's  explanation.  It  was,  that  he  thought  I  was  calling  all  the  time  for  trans- 
cripts of  the  52s  and  the  59s  which  they  in  Washington  had  discovered  fraud  attaching  to, 
ana  not  for  the  general  transcripts  so  that  I  might  take  them  and  apply  them  myself  to  my 
work  in  Chicago.  That  is  the  statement  that  Yaryan  made  to  me.  I  would  like  in  charity 
to  believe  that  that  was  so,  but  my  requests,  which  can  be  seen  on  file,  stated  very  distinctly 
what  I  wanted,  and  I  never  once  intimated  that  I  wanted  only  those  to  which  fraud  was  at- 
tached ;  I  stated  that  I  wanted  a  transcript  of  purchases  made  by  wholesale  liquor-dealers 
and  others  from  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  of  Chicago. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  his  refusal  or  neglect  to  furnish  the  papers  you  called  for  T — 
A.  I  will  tell  you.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  he  will  get  toned  down  if  he  lives  long  enough  ; 
but  he  is  not  evenly  balanced,  and  he  had  the  idea  that  he  was  not  only  running  the  whole 
machine  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  but  that  he  could  sit  in  his  office  and  have 
a  general  supervisory  control  of  all  internal-revenue  operations  all  over  the  country,  and 
send  forth  all  the  evidence  required  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  property  or  the  conviction  of 
any  offender  against  the  internal-revenue  laws.  I  believe  that  is  just  the  idea  that  the  man 
had.  I  have  a  number  of  reports  here  that  I  wrote  concerning  the  non-reception  of  those 
documents.  I  had  written  for  the  documents  and  they  had  not  come,  and  when  those  men 
were  indicted  in  Chicago,  they  all  began  to  call  for  bills  of  particulars,  so  we  had  to  show 
our  hand.  I  had  been  calling  for  this  documentary  evidence  ever  since  May,,  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  make  bills  of  particulars,  but  they  bad  never  come.  The  report  from  which  I 
am  going  to  read  was  made  in  November,  [reading :  ] 

"  The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  relating  to  official  matters  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate why  my  very  repeated  calls  for  59s,  when  in  pressing  need  of  thorn,  met  with  no  re- 
sponse.  It  also  shows  what  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  can  do  : 

*' '  Washington,  D.  C,  November  8, 1875. 

" '  Dear  Mr.  Brooks  :  Your  telegram  came  very  late  to-day,  but  I  managed  by  an  extra 
effort,  and  by  lugging  them  to  the  post-office  myself,  to  get  the  rest  of  the  form  59.  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  them  here,  having  understood  from  Eldridge,  chief  clerk  in  the  division, 
that  all  that  were  here  had  been  sent,  and  Yaryan  also  depended  on  his  word.  He  has  gone 
off  on  leave,  and  I  am  now  in  his  place.  You  really  should  not  blame  Yaryan  for  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  he  has  seemed  to  meet  your  requests.  He  relied  upon  Eldridge, 
who  baa  a  good  reputation  in  the  bureau. 
•"In  haste, faithfully, 

"*T.  F.  WINSLOW.' 


"  If  there  is  not  yet  a  goodly  number  of  59s  remaining  at  Washington  they  are  miss- 
ing, and  their  presence  here  is  sorely  needed  to  aid  me  in  making  up  the  bills  of  particulars 
now  demanded  by  each  of  the  rectifiers. 

"  I  would  here  express  the  conviction  that  had  I  a  full  and  carefully-prepared  transcript  of 
sales,  or  rather  of  receipts  of  rectified  goods,  from  the  Chicago  rectifiers,. as  shown  by  the 
dealers'  52s  throughout  the  country,  embracing  the  sales  of  each  houses  as  Dickinson, 
Leach  &  Co.,  the  Illinois  Distilling  Company,  the  Chicago  Alcohol  Works,  (for  each  and 
all  have  rectifying  houses, )  I  am  satisfied  that  some  frauds  would  be  unearthed  against  one 
or  more  of  them.  The  ear-marks  are  plainly  visible.  On  November  22d  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  chief  of  the  secret-service  division  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  D. 
D.  Pratt,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  addressed  to  Hon.  Bluford  Wilson,  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  announcing  the  fact  that  all  59s  from  the  first  district  of  Illinois  had  been 
returned,  and  that  the  transcripts  of  52s  of  rectified  spirits  produced  in  the  first  district  of 
Illinois  would  be  made  out  and  forwarded ;  that  is,  the  request  made  by  me  in  May  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Pratt  on  the  22d  of  November,  with  a  promise  that  the  documents  should  be 
made  out  and  forwarded  to  me.  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  write  about  this 
matter  again.  I  do  so  now,  however,  to  show  you  that  one  of  the  transcripts  that  I  asked 
for  in  July  last  is,  as  shown  by  the  honorable  Commissioner's  letter,  now  being  prepared.  I 
verily  believe  that  an  earlier  production  of  those  transcripts  would  have  brought  down 
several  large  houses  in  Chicago  run  as  rectifiers  in  connection  with  distilleries.  It  may  not 
yet  be  too  late.  Then,  as  to  the  59s,  the  copy  of  my  report  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner 
evidently  induced  another  search ;  for,  a  few  days  before  its  receipt,  I  received  another  bundle 
of  59s  from  Washington,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  there  may  more  yet  be  found  somewhere." 
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That  is  all  of  the  report  that  relates  to  the  hioderance  we  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Yaryan  in  the  internal- revenue  service.  I  would  give  an  incident,  however,  simply  at 
illustrating  the  way  he  did  business.  He  sent  transcripts  of  duplicates,  122s  as  they  are 
called.  A  rectifier  takes  a  half-dozen  barrels  of  spirits  into  his  possession  with  the  intsa- 
tion  of  damping  them  and  changing  their  character.  He  fills  up  form  122,  in  which  he 
enters  up  all  the  details  of  serial  numbers  of  packages  and  of  the  stamps  on  those  barrel* ; 
there  can  be  no  two  serial  numbers  with  the  same  number  of  stamp,  and  there  can  be  ne 
two  serial  numbers  of  the  same  number  of  package,  from  the  same  distillery  ;  «o  if  in  Wash- 
ington they  discover  that  there  are  two  forms  122  on  file  of  John  8mith's  distillery,  sad 
those  two  forms  give  the  same  serial  numbers  of  the  packages  and  of  stamps  as  filed  by 
different  rectifiers  in  different  sections,  or  in  the  same  section  of  the  country,  then  they  ins- 
pect that  there  is  fraud,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  investigation.  Now  Mr.  Yaryan  frequent]? 
discovered  cases  of  that  kind,  and  it  was  a  common  practice  with  him  when  he  discovered 
this  prima-Jacie  evidence  of  fraud  to  write  to  the  district  where  the  whisky  was  made  and 
notify  the  collector  of  the  tact,  and  tell  him  to  go  immediately  and  seise  the  distillery.  In 
this  case  he  followed  that  rule,  and  sent  the  forms  122  to  Chicago,  and  asked  the  seizure  of 
the  rectifying-house  of  the  Chicago  Alcohol  Works,  and  contemporaneous  with  that,  the  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  there  was  great  evidence  of  fraud  against  that 
.  establishment.  We  investigated  the  matter  there,  and  found  that  these  duplications  were 
simply  clerical  errors ;  that  Mr.  Smith,  for  example,  had  got  the  numbers  that  he  reported, 
while  Mr.  Jones  reported  the  same  numbers  that  Smith  reported  and  got  others,  and  it  was 
made  very  clear  to  the  supervisor  that  they  were  clerical  errors. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  What  injury  resulted  from  this  delay  T — A.  This  injury;  that  had  we  got  those  papers 
we  would  have  had  the  key  to  the  whole  transaction  whereby  we  could  have  got  down  to 
the  balance  of  the  frauds  in  that  city.  'The  balance  of  the  fraudulent  operators  were  sub- 
sequently brought  to  justice  by  the  confession  of  the  first  lot  of  men  whom  we  arrested,  sad 
against  whom  we  got  the  evidence,  but  had  we  received  those  papers,  and  had  I  been  given 
proper  facilities  for  that  investigation,  we  could  have  got  down  to  the  balance  of  the  band* 
without  depending  upon  the  confessions  of  anybody. 

Q.  Was  there  any  party  guilty  of  fiaud  who  escaped  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  send 
those  papers  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  all  the  men  who  escaped  thus  far. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  those  with  whom  terms  were  made.  Did  any  other  guilty 
parties  escape  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  send  those  papers?— A.  1  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question.   That  is  more  than  I  can  determine. 

^.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  who  escaped  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  although  those  papers  were  delayed,  yet  in  the  end  yon  managed  to  discover  as 
many  parties  guilty  of  fraud  as  you  would  have  discovered  if  the  papers  had  been  promptly 
furnished  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  either. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  that  is  not  the  casef — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  would  have  discovered  any  more  or  not  ? — A.  No,  nr. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  But  the  balance  of  those  parties,  you  say,  were  brought  to  justice  at  the  expense  of 
mmunity  to  the  whole  of  the  first  batch  f— A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  immunity  granted  to  that  first  batch  T — A.  When  1  wai 
in  Washington,  on  my  way  to  Chicago,  during  the  holidays  of  ]875-'76,  I  called  on  Mr 
Bluford  Wilson.  Already  I  had  notice  that  those  distillers  and  rectifiers  against  whom  we 
had  this  strong  evidence  in  Chicago  were  (confessing  their  sins,  and  I  called  Mr.  Wilson's 
attention  to  it.  Said  he,  "Yes;  Russell  has  been  here  with  Supervisor  Matthews,  and 
he  wanted  to  see  the  Secretary,  but  the  Secretary  would  not  be  seen,  and  be 
talked  with  me.  I  told  him  that  we  had  but  one  set  of  terms  for  them,  and 
they  were :  plead  guilty ;  allow  the  forfeiture  of  your  property ;  tell  all  you  know 
of  the  misdeeds  of  others,  and  trust  to  the  leniency  of  the  court."  I  said  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  "How  do  you  account  for  this  confession  of  theirs, then ?"'  8aid  he,  "I 
don't  know.  Russell  didn't  like  the  terms  at  all ;  he  went  away  discontented.  I  suppose 
Matthews  must  have  talked  to  him  while  on  the  way  to  Chicago,  and  probably  showed  him 
that  it  was  the  wisest  thing  for  them  to  do  to  confess  and  plead  guilty."  I  left  Washing- 
ton and  went  to  Chicago,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  there  a  gentleman  gave  me  a  statement  in 
confidence  to  the  effect  that  these  distillers  and  rectifiers  were  to  plead  guilty,  tell  all  they 
knew,  and  have  perfect  immunity  from  punishment,  and  that  their  counsel  were  trying  to 
get  for  them,  as  a  part  of  the  terms,  restoration  of  all  their  property,  but  he  thought  tie 
compromise  would  be  something  like  this  as  to  property :  that  there  should  be  no  opposi- 
tion to  any  application  tbey  might  make  to  Washington  for  the  restoration  of  their  property. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  information,  I  wrote  my  report  for  January  3,  which  was  writ- 
ten on  January  4,  from  which  I  resd : 

"I  arrived  in  Chicago  at  9  a.  m.   During  the  day  conversed  with  CoL  A. C. Mat- 
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thews,  supervisor,  concerning  the  present  state  of  our  cases,  when  he  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  farther  prepare  oar  old  cases  for  prosecution,  for  it  was 
well  understood  that  the  men  who  are  now  peaching  will  plead  frailty  and  trust  to  the  len- 
iency of  the  court ;  and  these  are  briefly  the  terms  stated  to  me  by  Colonel  Matthews :  Go 
before  the  grand  jury ;  tell  all  you  know ;  go  into  court;  plead  guilty ;  allow  a  verdict  to  be 
taken  against  the  distillery  property ;  where  bonds  have  been  given  and  the  bonds 
are  worthless,  the  property  for  which  the  bonds  were  given  should  be  appraised  and 
the  value  thereof  paid  in  cash, and  the  cash  turned  over  to  the  Government;  go 
before  the  district  court  and  testify  in  all  cases  where  the  testimony  will  be 
of  any  value,  and  trust  finally  to  the  clemency  of  the  court.  I  here  place  my  pro- 
phecy on  record  as  to  results  respecting  the  present  grand  thieves  we  have  so  fast  that  noth- 
ing short  of  death  can  save  them  from  the  penitentiary  if  justice  is  done  :  Sentence  will 
be  suspended  for  all  time  against  them ;  not  one  will  see  the  inside  walls  of  a  prison ;  there 
will  be  attempts  made  in  all  cases  for  the  remission  of  forfeiture  of  property,  and  in  the  large 
cases  relief  will  be  granted  almost  equivalent  to  a  remission,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  cases 
we  shall  lose  by  straw-bail  being  taken.  I  tell  you  sir,  onr  course  was  the  safe  one  ;  we  had 
some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  our  toils  that  ever  went  unwhipt  of  justice.  There  was 
Parker  R.  Mason,  the  heavy  villain,  forger,  &c,  a  man  who  does  not  scruple  to  employ,  if 
reports  are  true,  bloody  means  if  neces«ary  to  accomplish  a  purpose ;  he  will  wulk  forth  to 
repeat  his  villainies ;  so  of  Russell  and  Golsen.  Please  note  what  the  exchange  will  be." 
In  the  same  report  I  refer  to  another  matter  pertaining  to  this,  as  follows :  "  Received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  chief  at  6  p.  m.  this  day  :  '  Did  you  try  to  have  rifling  of  safes  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury ;  if  so,  how  many  times  did  you  speak  to  29  about  it  V  " 
["29"  was  the  number  for  the  district  attorney  at  that  time,  Mr.  Ward.]  To  which  I  re- 
sponded, '  at  least  three  times  called  29's  attention  to  the  safe  matter,  and  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  grand  jary  twice.'" 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  report  yon  made  upon  this  subject  of  immunity  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  read 
the  reports  as  they  occur. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  shall  object  to  spreading  upon  the  record  these  reports  of  what  the 
witness  thinks  or  thought  at  a  given  time. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  report  in  relation  to  the  question  of  immunity  T — A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report?— A.  The  Nth  of  January. 

Q.  To  what  does  it  relate  7 — A.  To  the  indictments  of  certain  men  in  that  court.  I  give 
the  names  of  the  men  indicted,  and  then  I  go  on  to  say  

Q.  What  is  the  substance  of  what  you  said? — A.  Well,  it  is  about  letting  no  guilty  man 
escape,  showing  that  this  is  the  initial  step  of  a  policy  which  will  disregard  the  President's 
edict  to  let  no  guilty  man  escape. 

Q.  Did  you  report  any  of  the  facts  in  that  to  the  chief? — A.  Yes,  sir :  I  reported  the 
facts  as  they  occurred,  with  my  comments  upon  them. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  We  want  the  facts  without  the  comments. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  report  made  ? — A.  To  Elmer  Washburn,  chief  of  the  secret  serv- 
ice. In  this  report  I  say,  "I  met  at  the  United  States  attorney's  office  this  eveniog,  Hon. 
Wirt  Dexter,  who  seems  anxious  that  some  of  the  store-keepers  and  gangers— those  who 
know  nothing  about  Jake  R ihm  and  A  C.  Honing — shall  be  tried,  and  it  was  arraaged  that 
we  should  go  over  the  list  on  Monday,  aud  determine  who  such  are.  He  spoke  strongly 
concerning  the  indictment  of  such  men  as  Roelle,  Gliver,  Connor,  Fredericks,  and  Eastman, 
and  wanted  to  know  who  was  instrumental  in  having  them  indicted.  I  asked  him  whether 
these  men  being  active  partners  in  establishments  where  great  frauds  had  been  committed 
against  the  Government,  had  been  wrongly  indicted.  He  then  replied,  "  No ;  but  you  can't  con- 
vict them."  Assistant  Attorney  Burke  took  issue  with  him  on  that  point,  and  cited  a  recent 
case  in  Missouri, before  Judge  Krekel,  where  three  partners  ran  a  rectifying  house,  two  of 
whom  declared  the  third  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fraudulent  practices  carried  on  there.  The 
judge  charged  it  was  the  duty  of  the  third  person,  being  around  there  all  the  time,  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  The  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced.  The  object  of  Mr.  Dexter  seemed 
to  be  to  show  that  only  against  a  very  few  persons  outside  of  Government  officers  had  we 
any  cases.  He  bade  us  try  Eastman,  Leach  &  Co.,  and  see  how  we  would  come  out.  I 
said  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  try  Eastman  without  at  the  same  time  trying  Golsen, 
his  partner.  I  furthermore  asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  put  a  rectifier  reeking  with  fraud 
on  the  witness-stand  to  convict  a  ganger  whose  crime  was,  not  that  he  took  money  from 
said  rectifier,  but  that  he  relied  on  the  veracity  of  the  rectifier,  who  told  the  gauger  he 
would  destroy  the  stamps  and  did  not.  I  said  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  the  gauger  should  be 
convicted  and  punished,  but  not  on  the  evidence  of  such  a  knave  as  that.  Mr.  Dexter 
thought  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  I  have  several  such  cases.  I  introduce  this  conver- 
sation to  show  that  for  some  unexplained  reason  it  is  deemed  accessary,  both  here  and  at 
Milwaukee,  to  belittle  the  old  cases.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  put  on  record  Mr. 
Dexter's  views  on  the  ultimate  of  his  agreement  with  the  distillers  and  officers  who  are  now 
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aiding  the  Government  by  their  confessions  of  rascality.  He  said  substantially  this  to  both 
Mr.  Bnrke  and  myself :  "After  the  cases  are  disposed  of,  I  shall  go  to  the  judge  and  represent 
to  him  what  each  man  has  done  toward  oneartning  fraud  and  convicting  criminals,  and  ask 
at  his  hands  snch  clemency  as  he,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  may  deem  they  deserve. 
I  may,  in  some  instances,  go  further,  and  ask  for  such  immunity  from  imprisonment  en- 
tirely. The  judge  may  see  the  matter  in  an  entirely  different  light  to  myself,  and  give  soon 
of  them  heavy  sentences,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will."  I  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposition,  and  gave  vent  to  my  astonishment  that  it  differed  so  widely  from  what  Mr. 
Tutton  and  Chief  Washburn  understood  it,  which  was  that  they  were  to  have,  without  an? 
snch  submission  to  court,  entire  immunity  from  imprisonment.  He  said  "  It  was  no  such 
thing ;  that  any  such  arrangement  made  by  counsel  and  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
court  would  be  kicked  to  pieces  instanter,  and  very  properly  so."  From  my  report  of  Jan- 
uary 26  I  read  this  paragraph,  showing  the  view  of  Mr.  Ayer:  "I  informed  Special  Counsel 
Ayer  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Dexter  on  Saturday  last,  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Dexter 
was  mistaken,  and  he  (Ayer)  conld  not  understand  how  Mr.  Dexter  misapprehended  the 
terms,  which  were,  that  sentence  should  never  be  moved  for  in  any  of  their  cases,  and  that  it 
was  never  their  intention  to  submit  the  question  of  their  immunity  from  imprisonment  to 
the  judge." 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  proposition  to  grant  immunity  to  witnesses  if  they 
would  involve  politicians  there,  Logan  or  Farwell  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  of 
my  own  knowledge  in  that  direction.    I  heard  enough. 

Mr.  Pla  i  st  ed.  I  do  not  want  you  to  state  anything  unless  it  came  from  Wilson  or  Yaryan. 
— A.  Mr.  Wilson  never  mentioned  it. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dexter,  or  Mr.  Ayer,  or  the  district  attorney,  or  any  officer  there  T — A.  I  have 
stated  what  Ayer  said.  I  beard  a  general  conversation  with  the  special  counsel  in  the 
district  attorney's  office  several  times. 

Q.  Let  ns  have  it.— A.  I  cannot  give  it,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance  of  it.— A  Well,  the  substance  was  as  to  this  man  Mersereas 
especially. 

Q.  Whom  else  ?— A.  Also  about  Parker  R.  Mason.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  be 
was  going  over  to  the  enemy,  Jake  Rehm. 

Q.  How  about  Charles  B.  Farwell  f— A.  I  never  heard  a  word — yes,  I  have  beard  conver- 
sations, but  from  irresponsible  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  from  any  of  the  counsel  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  that? — A.  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  the  pack-horse  of  the  concern, 
and  when  there  were  any  consultations  going  on,  thongh  I  was  in  the  room,  I  waa  always 
at  work,  and  I  did  not  bother  abont  them. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  will  cross-examine  you  more  fully  about  that  hereafter. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Wilson  and  Yaryan,  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gations, as  to  immunity  T — A.  I  never  talked  at  all  with  Yaryan  on  that  matter.  The  man 
thought  I  was  down  on  him,  and  I  didn't  talk  with  him  much.  I  had  official  communica- 
tions with  him,  but  nothing  about  the  policy. 

Q  Were  you  down  on  him  f— A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  sorry  for  the  fellow.  He  is  a  smart 
man.  but  so  unevenly  balanced  that  he  is  flighty. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
as  to  immunity  T— A.  I  conversed  with,  or  rather  I  listened  to  a  remark  from  Mr.  Wilson 
addressed  to  me  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  when  I  returned  from  Saint 
Louis  preparatory  to  going  to  New  Orleans.  That  was  in  February  last.  I  saw  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  the  office,  and  in  the  course  of  a  general  conversation  about  matters  and  things  in 
Chicago,  he  made  this  remark  substantially,  (I  cannot  give  the  language:)  "Brooks.it  is 
all  right.  Those  gentlemen  in  Chicsgo  were  on  the  ground  and  understood  all  the  facts, 
and  I  think  if  I  had  been  there  as  they  have  been,  I  should  have  done  as  they  have  done." 
That  is  about  the  substance  of  the  remark  which  was  made  in  relation  to  granting  immu- 
nity. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  you  bad  with  him  at  that  time  T—  A.  All  about  that 
matter. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  did  you  talk  to  bim  in  regard  to  it  f — A.  I  have  written  frequently. 
He  inspected  my  reports,  and  I  have  also  written  him  private  letters  on  matters.  He  en- 
couraged me  to  write  him  private  letters,  and  I  did  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  investigation 
up  to  Christmas.  I  presume  he  has  a  number  of  those  letters.  What  there  is  in  them  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  were  in  relation  to  the  business  in  hand.  After  Christmas  I  did  not 
write. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  bim  or  Yaryan  on  politics  or  the  question  of  presi- 
dency f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  talked  with  either  of  them  about  it.  1  just  attend  to  the  duty 
which  lies  before  me.  I  am  no  politician,  and  they  never  talked  to  me  nor  suggested  it; 
none  of  them  did,  either  the  Secretary,  or  Yaryan,  or  Wilson. 
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Q.  What  assistance  did  Yaryan  give  yon  from  the  time  yon  went  out  there  until  you  (rot 
through  with  your  investigations  T— A.  Mr.  Yaiyan  attempted  to  render  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cases,  be  and  Winslow,  and  be  sent  Winslow  ont  there  with  some  of  the 
cases  prepared,  as  they  said,  and  Mr.  Tutton,  who  was  at  Chicago,  having  charge  of  the 
matter,  examined  the  preparation.  Mr.  Yaryan  came  ont  there.  Yaryan  and  Wilson  and 
Winslow  were  ont  there  together  at  that  time,  and  the  question  of  the  preparation  of  the 
cases  came  up,  and  Yaryan,  through  Winslow,  submitted  the  preparation  of  certain  cases  to 
the  special  counsel  for  the  Government,  and  they  at  once  discarded  them,  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  no  use  to  tbem,  and  requested  Mr.  Tutton  at  once  to 
continue  the  work  of  preparation,  as  we  had  been  engaged  in  it  for  some  time.  With  that 
exception,  and  sending  from  time  to  time  evidences  of  fraud — what  be  considered  evidences 
of  fraud— from  Washington,  there  was  nothing  else. 

Q.  When  you  started  out  on  your  expedition  were  you  furnished  with  any  evidences  of 
fraud  against  any  of  those  whisky  distillers  in  Chicago  ?— A.  Not  a  particle.  We  worked 
it  up  from  hard-pan. 

Q.  Please  state  the  extent  of  the  frauds  there  unearthed. — A.  I  unearthed  Russell's  dis- 
tillery, as  running  fraudulently  some  days  40  barrels  of  alcohol,  which  would  net  a  loss  to 
the  Government  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  that  one  distillery-  I  spoke  to  Russell 
about  it  and  he  said,  "  That  is  nothing ;  I  have  stolen  60  barrels."  Frank  A.  Eastman  saw 
me  at  the  Grand  Pacific  one  night,  ana  said,  *'  Mr.  Brooks,  my  clerk  has  astonished  me  to- 
day by  a  statement  he  has  made ; "  and  he  said  that  during  the  month  of  March  his  firm 
sold  (250.000  worth  of  spirits,  and  that  three-fifths  of  it  was  crooked. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  figure  up  the  aggregate  T— A.  When  I  first  went  up  there  I  figured  it  up 
as  $3,000,000  per  annum  in  Chicago  alone,  and  from  the  statements  of  these  men  it  was 
much  more  than  that,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  figure  up  the  amount  at  Milwaukee  T — A.  I  did,  and  I  considered  it  more 
extensive  than  at  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Chicago  before  or  after  the  order  to  transfer  the  supervisors  was  count 
termanded  T — A.  After ;  a  month  after,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  order  countermanding  the  order  transferring  the  super 
visors  f — A.  I  do  nut. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  certain  papers,  and  indicated  them  by  numbers  which  you  alleged 


to  you.  What  would  those  papers  have  shown  f — A.  Those  papers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  evidence  already  in  my  possession,  (the  59s,  for  ex  ample,;  and  the  stub-books,  would 
have  shown  that  certain  spirits  were  put  upon  the  market  in  packages  containing  80  gal- 
lons, when  the  59s  showed  that  they  did  not  contain  more  than  10  gallons. 

Q.  Then  the  only  value  of  those  papers  would  have  beeu  to  show,  or  tend  to  show,  frauds 
committed  by  distillers  and  rectifiers  T—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothiug  in  those  papers  which  would  have  implicated  Mr.  Rehui  t— A.  No, 
sir;  nothing. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  have  implicated  Hesing  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  have  implicated  any  of  those  other  men  who  were  alleged  to 
have  been  the  prime  movers  in  the  whisky-frauds  7 — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  arrangement  wbich  was  entered  into  with  that  first 
batch  of  distillers  was  designed  to  enable  the  Government  to  reach  not  other  distillers, 
but  the  officers  of  the  Government,  who  otherwise  would  have  escaped  punishment  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  purpose  f — A.  It  was  a  part  of  the  avowed  purpose,  and  part  only. 
There  was  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  officers  that  they  sought  to  reach. 

Q.  So  that  that  arrangement  with  the  distillers  intended  also  to  reach  parties  who,  al- 
though not  Government  officials,  were  still  rutin  of  influence  and  power  in  Chicago,  who  had 
been  connected  with  and  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  whisky  frauds — such  men,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Rebm,  Hesing,  and  others  f — A.  I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  that  sort ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  That  talk  was  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Dexter  and  the  representatives  of  the  Government, 
was  it  not  T— A.  It  was  not  the  talk  of  Mr.  Ayer  or  Mr.  Boutelle,  and  it  was  not  the  talk  of 
Judge  Bangs. 

Q.  But  it  was  the  talk  of  Mr.  Dexter  and  of  whom  else  T— A.  Principally  Dexter,  Mat- 
thews, and  Webster ;  I  think  those  are  about  all. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  was  by  information  which  was  furnished  by  that  first  batch  of  dis- 
tillers that  Rebm  was  implicated  T— A.  I  believe  it  was. 


discovered  this  character  of  evidence  in  the  seizures  we  made,  that  Rebm's  hand  was  seen 
putting  this  man  in  office  and  removing  that  man,  and  saying  that  "  this  must  be  done  or 
else  you  can't  stay  at  this  distillery,"  and  so  on.   I  discovered  that 

Q.  You  learned  that  Rehm  was  powerful  in  securing  appointments,  and  having  people 
dismissed  and  so  on  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 


were 
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Q.  He  was  a  very  important  man  in  Chicago- at  that  time,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  batiste  be 
was,  though  I  never  heard  of  him  nntil  I  went  there. 
Q.  He  possessed  large  political  influence  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bnt  von  discovered  no  evidence  which  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  him  ef  any 
offense  T— A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  that,  became  I  don't  know  what  amount  of  evidence 
would  have  convicted  him.  There  was  some  very  strong  evidence,  as  I  said  before,  about 
his  telling  certain  parties  to  let  certain  things  be  done,  or  to  have  certain  things  done. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  evidence  than  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That,  in  your  judgment,  would  not  convict  him  of  any  offense,  would  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 
It  might  have  led  to  other  evidence  if  it  had  been  pursued. 

Q.  You  did  not  pursue  the  investigation  from  facts  within  your  knowledge  ? — A.  I  felt 
confident  of  pursuing  the  investigation,  but  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  use  in  doing  it. 

Q.  You  never  did  pursue  it  T — A.  No,  sir. 

y .  What  other  parties  besides  Rehm  and  Hesing  were  implicated  in  these  mat  ten  by 
the  testimony  of  this  batch  of  distillers  1 — A.  I  believe  there  were  Dickinson,  a  distiller,  and 
Abell,  who  was  of  the  same  firm.  I  believe  they  had  the  ex-district  attorney,  also  Mr.  Ward, 
and  the  collector,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  Illinois  Distillery  Company. 

Q.  About  what  number  T— -A.  I  should  say  that  in  round  numbers  there  were  probably  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  ;  but  then  those,  you  understand,  are  the  parties  that  these  men  told  stories 
about  in  the  number  convicted.  I  am  only  giving  the  number  that  these  people  talked 
about. 

Q.  You  are  giving  the  names  of  parties  who  were  implicated  in  these  whisky  frauds  by 
the  testimony  and  disclosures  of  this  first  batch  of  distillers  T — A-  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  Hesing  tried  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Waa  he  convicted  f — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  tried  or  whether  he  plead 

guilty. 

Q.  Did  Rehm  plead  guilty  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  people  plead  guilty  ? — A  Probably  six  or  eight,  I  think.  I  an 
not  sure.  You  are  now  asking  me  about  a  subject  that  failed  to  interest  me  after  I  saw  the 
Government  sold  out 

Q.  Would  you  venture  to  say  that  there  were  not  twenty  or  thirty  who  plead  guilty  whs 
were  implicated  by  the  disclosures  T — A.  There  was  a  large  number  of  them  who  plead 

guilty. 

Q.  Who  were  implicated  by  the  first  batch  of  distillers  T — A.  That  I  cannot  aay,  because 
I  am  not  posted  on  that.   I  left  Chicago  immediately  after  they  began  to  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  District  Attorney  Ward  was  implicated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  first  batch  f— A.  I  didn't  say  that  he  was  implicated,  but  that  these  people  under- 
took to  implicate  him. 

Q.  Was  he  not  implicated  by  Rehm  alone  1— A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  presume,  however,  that 
is  so.  As  I  tell  you,  1  went  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  that  country  you  don't 
get  the  papers. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  You  knew,  however,  that  Ward  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  t— A.  Mr.  Ward  was 
indicted,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  also  Wadsworth  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Theu  you  were  absent  from  Chicago  and  are  not  able  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
results  which  flowed  from  the  arrangements  which  were  made  f— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  It  was  through  your  efforts,  was  it  not,  that  the  frauds  of  that  first  batch  of  distillers 
and  rectifiers  were  discovered  f — A.  Through  my  efforts  and  those  of  my  assistants. 

Q.  You  had  the  main  charge  of  the  affair  1  —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  those  crimes,  and  had  worked  as- 
siduously T — A.  I  had  worked  assiduously  for  about  eight  months. 

Q.  You  took  some  pride,  I  presume,  in  the  result  of  your  operations  f — A.  Well,  I  had 
more  the  interest  of  my  Government  than  of  myself  at  hand  ;  I  pride  myself  on  my  Govern- 
ment rather  than  on  my  personal  exertions. 

Q.  Don't  you  take  some  pride  in  the  result  of  your  labors  T— A.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I  have  no 
professional  pride  about  it.  I  am  paid  well  tor  my  labor,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  that  has  been  realized  by  the  Government  in  money  from 
that  first  batch  of  distillers  t — A.  No,  sir.   I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  know  

Q.  I  would  rather  you  would  tell  me  whether  you  know  that  or  not.— A.  No,  air ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  suits  are  pending  there  now  against  that  first  batch  of  distil- 
lers ?— A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  the  condition  of  things  there  pretty  well,  and  that  the  salts 
won't  avail  anything  if  there  were  a  thousand  of  tbem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  suits  are  pending  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  given  conversations  which  yon  had  with  Mr.  Dexter  and  others,  and  yon 
have  undertaken  to  give  even  the  identical  language  that  was  used  by  those  gentlemen  T— 

A.  In  one  instance  I  did. 
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Q.  Will  you  now  be  good  enough  to  state  whether  yon  ever  heard  Mr.  Dexter  state  that 
Charles  B.  Farwell  ana  Senator  Logan  were,  in  his  opinion,  implicated  in  those  whisky 
frauds  T— A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  Or  either  of  them  f — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  say  that  Charles  B.  Farwell 
and  Senator  Logan  were  implicated  in  the  frauds  directly  or  indirectly  f — A.  No,  sir.  I 
remember  a  conversation  that  arose  from  the  evidence  given  by  Durphy,  of  the  Chicago 
Dock  Company's  warehouse,  in  which  they  seemed  to  give  pretty  free  expression  to  the 
opinion  that  Charles  B.  Farwell  either  was  using  or  had  used  his  influence  for  the  release 
of  certain  property  in  that  warehouse.  This  was  a  conversation  among  counsel.  That  is 
all  I  remember  about  Charles  B.  Farwell's  name  being  mentioned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  checks  or  papers  having  been  discovered  in  the  safe  of  Merserean 
tending  to  implicate  Mr.  Farwell  T — A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  in  the  safe  of  Merse- 
rean. I  had  a  number  of  checks  in  my  possession,  but  where  they  came  from  I  cannot 
now  state,  though  I  could  at  the  time.  They  were  checks  that  were  given  to  Mercereau. 
Mersereau  sold  to  Golsen  &  Eastman  certain  high-wines.  Golsen  &.  Eastman  would  give 
their  check  to  R.  C.  Mersereau  for  the  wiues.  When  we  captured  their  books  and  papers 
we  found  among  them  these  checks,  a  number  of  which  bore  the  stamp  of  J.  V.  Farwell 
&  Co.  ou  the  back,  showing  that  they  had  passed  through  that  house. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.?— A.  They  were  dry- goods  mer- 
chants. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  represented  by  those  checks  ?— A.  No,  sir ; 
but  I  think  there  were  probably  a  dozen  checks,  and  they  would  average  probably  $'2,000 
each  check.  Mr.  Tutton  took  those  checks  to  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell's  house  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  He  took  them  before  the  grand  jury,  too,  did  he  not  1 — A.  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Farwell  was 
cited  to  appear  there. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q-  Did  you  or  Mr.  Tutton  go  any  further  in  your  efforts  to  ascertain  about  those  checks 
than  simply  to  submit  them  to  J.  V.  Farwell  7— A.  Yes  ;  I  made  inquiries  from  those  who 
1  supposed  could  throw  some  light  npon  it,  bnt  I  found  nothing  that  would  conflict  with  the 
statement  given  by  John  V.  Farwell. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  statement  was  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  that  Mersereau  had 
had  an  account  with  that  house  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  that  he  deposited  his 
money  with  them,  and  also  drew  on  his  deposits  through  that  house. 

Q.  Farwell  &  Co.  were  not  in  the  banking  business,  but  in  the  dry-goods  business  f — A. 
In  the  dry-goods  business. 

Q.  And  they  alleged  that  this  man  was  in  the  habit  of  depositing  his  money  with  them 
.and  drawing  it  out  from  time  to  time  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.,Tutton  considered  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  7 — A.  I  believe  he  did ;  At 
least  nothing  came  of  it.   I  could  not  find  anything  else. 

Q.  What  inquiries  did  you  make  about  it  T— A.  I  made  inquiries  of  Golsen,  and  of  Dur- 
phy,  and  of  other  men  that  I  thought  would  be  likely  to  know,  and  none  of  them  could  give 
me  anything  more  satisfactory  than  the  explanation  given  by  John  V.  Farwell. 

Q.  Did  the  parties  in  whose  safe  the  checks  were  found  attempt  any  explanation  t— A. 
No,  sir ;  nothing  except  that  when  I  stated  what  the  explanation,  was  that  we  had  obtained 
from  Mr.  Farwell,  they  seemed  to  assent  to  it  as  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  a  very  shrewd  way  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case  f — A.  I  did, 
when  men  were  standing  ready  to  give  all  they  had,  ready  to  implicate  anybody.  I  knew 
that  at  such  a  time  if  they  had  anything,  they  would  give  it.  . 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  Golsen  and  ask  him  for  an  explanation  in  order  that  you  might 
compare  his  explanation  with  that  which  was  given  by  Farwell  t— A.  I  presume  I  did  that; 
I  am  not  sure  now,  but  I  know  I  made  inquiries. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  went  to  these  parties  and  told  them  what  explana- 
tion Farwell  gave,  and  that  they  seemed  to  assent  to  it? — A.  Yes;  I  certainly  would  tell 
them  what  explanation  Mr.  Farwell  gave ;  if  they  could  give  no  explanation,  I  would  then 
give  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Farwell  gave. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  it  was  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about  that  It  was  a  matter  that  was 
pretty  well  settled  in  my  mind,  and  I  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  of  vital  importance,  or 
that  it  would  lead  to  anything  in  particular,  or  else  I  should  have  paid  more  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  somewhat  singular  that  those  checks  should  have  been  dis- 
covered at  that  place  and  in  so  large  an  amount T— A.  No, sir;  that  was  the  place  where 
they  should  be  round. 

Q-  You  did  not  think  the  explanation  rather  singular  that  a  whisky  man  should  deposit 
his  money  with  a  dry-goods  merchant  t — A.  No;  especially  when  I  learned  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  that  practice,  that  it  was  a  common  practice. 
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Q.  From  whom  did  yon  learn  that  ? — A.  I  understood  from  Tuttxi's  interview  with  Fir- 
well  that  there  were  others. 
Q.  Did  70a  hear  the  names  of  any  other  persons  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  checks  ? — A.  Those  checks  are,  with  all  the  evidence  col- 
lected, now  in  the  safe  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  in  Chicago.  I  left  them  then 
in  charge  of  a  revenue-agent. 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  of  which  yon  have  spoken,  did  he  not  tell  joe 
that  the  Department  here  would  make  no  arrangement  with  any  of  the  parties  in  Chicago: 
that  the  Government  was  represented  by  capable,  honest,  and  able  counsel,  in  whom  he  had 
entire  confidence,  snd  that  the  responsibility  of  making  any  arrangement  with  parties  plead- 
ing' gnilty  or  convicted  must  rest  with  them ;  that  the  Department  had  allowed  them 
large  discretion  in  the  premises  7 — A.  The  first  part  of  it  probably  he  told  me.  It  is  just 
such  language  as  he  would  employ,  and  I  have  heard  it  so  many  times  that  I  cannot  give 
the  source.  The  latter  part  I  am  sure  I  never  heard — about  "  large  discretion."  The 
terms  were  stated  explicitly  over  and  over  again :  "  Tell  all  you  know;  give  up  your  prop- 
erty, pay  all  assessments  against  you,  and  trust  to  the  leniency  of  the  court."  That  was 
stereotyped. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  stereotyped  answer  to  those  parties,  so  far  as  the  Department  was 
concerned  t — A.  It  was,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  held  the  counsel  down  to  any  such  rigid  rule 
as  thatT — A.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  the  counsel. 

Q.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  make  no  arrangement,  save  that  which 
yon  have  indicated  ;  but  don't  you  know  that  they  left  the  matter  very  largely  with  the 
counsel  who  were  there  upon  the  ground,  to  decide  as  to  what  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that,  sir,  until  it  began  to  be  discussed  so  widely. 

Q.  You  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Dexter,  aud  Mr.  Webster,  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Government  there,  as  to  the  policy  of  granting  partial  immunity  to  this  first  batch  of  dis- 
tillers?—A.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Dexter,  as  stated  here  in  this  interview, 
that  it  had  to  be  left  to  the  court  ultimately  to  determine  what  the  punishment  of  those  men 
shonld  be ;  and  I  never  heard  Mr.  Dexter  utter  any  other  sentiment. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  And  you  know  that  is  the  case  uow ! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Well,  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Were  auy  of  them  ever  brought  before  the  court  to  plead?— A.  Yes;  they  plead 
guilty. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  arraigned  for  sentence  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  How  mauy  of  them  are  there  who  have  not  been  arraigned  for  sentence  f — A.  The 
whole  of  tbem. 

Q.  I  have  understood  that  there  were  forty -seven;  is  that  so? — A.  There  is  not  that  num- 
ber in  my  batch.  . 

Q.  All  told,  is  that  the  number  to  whom  immunity  was  granted  in  consideration  of  their 
"  squealing  ?" — A.  No ;  I  think  not  so  many ;  probably  tuere  were  thirty-five. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  your  batch  ?— A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty* 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Does  your  batch  include  Rehm  and  those  whom  he  implicated  ? — A.  No,  sir.  In  my 
batch  I  don't  know  of  a  man  who  has  been  punished. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  none  of  them  have  been  punished  f — A.  I  am  not ;  but  I  don't  know 
of  any.  • 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  number  of  them  have  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ?— A.  I  know  that  an  assessment  of  part  of  their  stealings  has  been  made. 

Q.  And  paid  ?— -A.  They  assessed  them  $45,000  and  sold  property  worth  $200,000,  and 
then  when  assessments  came  afterward,  there  was  nothing. 

Q.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  paid  by  these  people  to  the  Government  ?— A.  I  think 
that  one  firm,  Rolle,  Junker  &  Co.,  paid  $45,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  payments  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  one  firm  paying  $75,000  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  one  firm  that  paid 
something,  and  they  were  to  give  it  back  on  account  of  some  illegality ;  probably  that  is  it 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  really,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  many  of  these  people  hare 
paid  up  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know,  of  your  knowledge,  how  many  have  been  punished  f — A.  Tiers 
is  very  little  of  it  that  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  after  leaving  Chicago. 

Q.  After  leaving  Chicago  you  paid  little  attention  to  it  7— A.  Yes,  sir.  This  Chicago 
business  is  only  an  incident 

Q.  You  are  now  in  the  secret  service,  are  you  not  T — A  Yes,  euV 
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By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  How  much  did  Holle,  Jnnker  &  Co.  steal  from  the  Government  T— A.  I  think  they 
have  stolen  $300,000. 

Q.  And  they  got  off  for  $45,000 1— A.  The  Government  got  $45,000,  and  to  obtain  that 
tJiey  sold  property  worth  $150,000,  and  when  the  other  assessments  came,  soon  after,  there 
was  nothing  for  them. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1876. 

Jasper  D.  Ward  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Chicago. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  United  States  district  attorney  there  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  1 — A.  I  qualified,  I  think,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1875,  and 
left  the  office  about  the  middle  of  December— the  17th,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  resign,  or  were  you  removed  f — A.  I  resigned  on  request. 

Q.  At  what  time! — A.  I  forwarded  my  resignation  on  the  6th  of  December,  I  think,  but  I 
retained  possession  of  the  office  until  my  successor  was  qualified,  which,  I  think,  was  on  the 
17th  or  18th  of  December. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  in  bis  testimony,  aa  I  recollect  it,  stated  that  you  were  Interested  in 
Powell's  distillery,  and  that  you  were  not  removed  until  that  fact  was  represented  to  the 
President ;  state  what  you  know  about  that.— A.  I  do  not  know  what  representations 
were  made;  I  know  what  the  facts  were  and  are  in  relation  to  any  interest  of  mine  in  that 
distillery.  There  never  was  any  such  interest  existing.  I  never  had  any,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  there  are  no  papers  nor  anything  else  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  that  would 
show  or  tend  to  show  that  I  had.  I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  filed  here,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  know  that  I  never  had  any  interest  in  that  distillery.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  man  whom 
I  had  known  for  a  good  many  years.  I  think  he  gave  me  my  first  lawsuit  when  I  com- 
menced practice  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  business,  relations  with  him 
all  that  time,  and  so  has  my  partner, (with  whom  I  have  been  associated  fifteen  or  eighteen  ' 
years,)  but  I  never  had  any  interest  in  his  livery-stable  nor  in  his  brewery  nor  in  his  distill- 
ery, directly  nor  indirectly,  and  any  representations  to  the  contrary  were  unjust  to  me  and 
false.  I  heard  rumors  at  the  time  of  my  removal  that  there  were  representations  also  that  I 
was  interested  in  the  Northwestern  Distilling  Company,  that  I  was  interested  in  a  malt- 
house,  that  I  was  interested  in  a  brewery.  All  of  those  representations  were  equally  as  true 
as  that  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Powell's  distillery,  and  all  of  them  were  false. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony:  "Another  ground  was 
the  President's  refusal  to  remove  Jasper  D.  Ward,  United  States  district  attorney  at  Chicago, 
until  he  was  confronted  by  evidence,  on  the  3d  of  December,  which  showed  that  Ward  was 
a  partner  in  the  Powell  distillery."  What  do  you  say  to  that  t — A.  I  do  not  know  what  may- 
have  been  represented  to  the  President.  I  never  have  seen  any  letters  or  papers  or  evidence 
of  any  kind  tending  to  establish  that  statement,  which  were  laid  before  the  President,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  may  have  been  stated  or  represented  to  him,  but  anything  attempting  to 
make  good  that  statement  is  false. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  testimony  further  states  that  it  appeared  that  you  had  improper  re- 
lations with  Jacob  Rehm,  which  statement  was  made  to  the  President  by  Hon.  Burton  C. 
Cook,  of  Chicago.  Do  you  know  what  statement  Mr.  Cook  made  f — A.  I  do  not.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  did  not  have  any  improper  relation  with  Jacob  Behm,  unless  having  any  trans- 
action or  communication  at  all  with  him  should  be  regarded  as  improper. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  a  card  published  or  purporting  to  have  been  published  by 
Burton  C.  Cook,  denying  the  statement  which  I  have  read  from  Hi.  Wilson's  testimony  T — 
A.  I  have  seen  such  a  card. 

Q.  You  were  district  attorney  from  April  until  December  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  the  progress  made  in  the  whisky  prosecutions  up  to  the  time  when  you 
left  the  office  T — A.  During  the  time  I  was  in  office  the  whisky  raid  sprang  up,  and  at  the 
October  term  of  the  grand  jury  many  indictments  were  found  against  persons  directly  im- 

S Heated  in  the  whisky  frauds  theretofore  perpetrated.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in 
hit-ago  or  its  immediate  vicinity  who  were  indicted  for  frauds  upon  the  revenue  in  whisky 
matters  was  forty-seven.  Of  that  number  one  is  in  pail  in  Cook  County — R.  P.  Hutchins. 
A  man  named  Fee  has  been  sentenced  to  another  jail,  and  Waterman  is  another  who  has 
been  sent  to  jail.  At  the  time  I  left  the  district-attorney's  office  I  reported  to  my  superiors 
that  the  cases  against  the  whisky  offenders  were  in  good  shape,  and  the  proofs  were  ample, 
in  my  judgment,  to  have  secured  a  conviction  in  almost,  if  not  absolutely  in  every  case 
where  an  indictment  was  found.  In  fact,  before  I  left,  Mr.  Swett,  who  at  one  time  repre- 
sented, and,  I  believe,  does  yet  represent,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  first  seized  and  in- 
dicted, came  to  me  and  said  that  the  Government's  proof  was  so  strong  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  compromise,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  ot  some  way  by  which  the  Government 
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would  agree  to  a  compromise.  I  told  him  I  knew  of  no  way  in  the  world ;  that  the  caw 
had  to  be  tried,  and  I  felt  perfectly  confident  that  we  had  abundant  evidence  to  convict 
them  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tntton  show  you  a  brief  that  he  made  of  the  caaee  T— A.  Yea,  afr ;  I  worked 
constantly  with  Mr.  Tutton  in  the  preparation  of  those  cases,  and  know  substantially  all 
that  he  did. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  brief  that  was  left  with  yon  T— A.  I  do  not  know,  air.  I  pre- 
sume it  was  left  in  the  district  attorney's  office.  I  have  not  got  it  among  my  papers  from 
the  district  attorney's  office. 

Q.  Who  was  associated  with  yon  in  those  cases  while  you  were  in  office  f — A.  There  had 
been  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  here  with  several  of  the  lawyers  there,  hot 
finally  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Ayer,  and  Mr.  Boutelle.  Mr.  Dexter  was  a  long  time  getting  inte 
the  harness;  in  fact  he  never  did  any  service  in  the  Government  cases  until  after  I  left  the 
district  attorney's  office.  The  main  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  points,  was  the  right  to  seize  the  books  and  papers  of  these  inculpated  die* 
tillers.  At  the  seizures  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  safes  of  the  different  establishanenta  wen 
taken,  and  in  them  were  supposed  to  be  books  and  papers  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
Government  in  making  the  cases  against  distillers.  A  very  determined  fight  waa  made  on 
the  part  of  the  distillers  to  get  their  books  back  under  that  law  of  1874  with  which  you  an 
doubtless  familiar.  No  judicial  decisions  had  been  made  under  it  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
churned  that  we  had  no  right  to  seize  them.  Mr.  Washburn  placed  guards  over  those  safes, 
and  they  were  kept  there  some  forty  days,  while  the  parties  on  the  other  side  procured  con- 
tinuances, before  we  could  get  it  argued.  Eminent  counsel  were  engaged  on  the  other  side, 
among  them  Mr.  Senator  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  desired  very  much  to  have  Mr. 
Dexter  take  part,  and  he  did  come  in  and  say  a  few  words,  and  I  believe  he  did  afterward 
file  a  brief.  He  did  nothing  else  until  after  I  left  the  office.  During  the  October  graad 
jury,  which  lasted  from  the  6tb  of  October  until  nearly  the  middle  of  November,  I  sought 
his  assistance,  and  I  have  numerous  letters  from  him  stating  the  reasons  why  be  could  net 
attend.  Mr.  Aver  and  Mr.  Boutelle  were  there  and  did  take  part  in  the  preparations  of  the 
indictments  and  other  matters.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  book  aad  paper  fight 
was  considered  at  the  time  very  important,  and  it  was  regarded  aa  a  great  triumph  when  I 
got  a  decision  favorable  to  the  Government.  After  it  was  done,  and  even  while  it  was 
pending,  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  send  the  forms  I  had  got  to  the  several  other  dis- 
trict attorneys,  and  he  expressed  himself  very  much  gratified  with  that  fight ;  indeed,  it 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  opposition  to.  the  Government  at.  that  time. 

Q.  It  enabled  you  to  get  bold  of  their  books  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  them  t— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  testimony,  I  think,  that  you  were  implicated  in  the  destruction  of 
certain  books  or  papers,  or  in  the  abstraction  of  certain  evidence  from  your  office  f — A.  That 
is  certainly  untrue.  I  never  consented  to  or  connived  at  the  suppression  of  any  truth  or 
fact  in  these  whisky  matters  in  my  life.  Every  particle  of  proof  that  I  had  was  presented 
to  the  grand  jury,  and  no  part  of  it  was  ever  withheld  or  mislaid  by  my  knowledge  or  pro- 
curement 

Q.  By  what  class  of  witnesses  were  yon  implicated  at  all  7— A.  As  I  understand,  solely 
by  Jacob  Rehm. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that !— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  from  the  statements  of  the  assistant  coun- 
sel that  they  had  no  case  against  me,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  political  necessity  to  indict  me. 
One  of  the  Government  lawyers  told  my  counsel  repeatedly,  and  my  partner,  that  they  wan 
opposed  to  indict  me,  that  there  was  no  case  against  me,  and  that  the  sole  testimony  upon 
which  they  relied  was  that  of  Rehm.  After  I  was  indicted,  some  gangers  and  some  distillers 
were  reported  to  have  said  that  they  could  tell  something  against  Ward.  I  know  that 
before  my  indictment,  and  .after  it,  the  father-in-law  of  the  lawyer  of  Jake  Rehm,  aad 
the  brother-in-law  of  Burton  C.  Cook,  went  around  Chicago  to  men  who  were  implicated, 
and  told  them  that  they  must  swear  against  Ward  if  they  wanted  immunity.  That  was 
done  in  several  cases.  The  men  said  they  could  not,  because  they  knew  nothing  against 
me. 

By  Mr.  Pl aisted  : 

Q.  Was  this  question  of  immunity  raised  before  you  went  out  of  office  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to 
some  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conference  or  consultation  with  Solicitor  Wilson  upon  the  subject  * 
— A.  Reference  was  made  to  it  by  Solicitor  Wilson,  but  no  distinct  conclusion  was  coon 
to.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  talking  about  it,  referred  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  been  named 
here,  and  said  that  there  were  men  to  implicate  whom  be  would  be  willing  to  grant  immu- 
nity to  some  of  these  parties,  and  he  referred  to  the  names  of  Senator  Logan,  and  Mr.  Far* 
well,  and  at  one  time  to  Palmer  of  the  Inter-Ocean. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  would  grant  immunity  to  the  men  who  bad  been  indicted,  on  what 
condition  f — A.  To  implicate  these  men. 
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Q.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  to  yon  t — A.  Yes,  sir :  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  be  believed  they 
were  all  guilty,  and  that  to  get  evidence  to  show  it,  he  wonld  be  willing  to  deal  leniently 
with  these  other  men,  or  grant  them  immunity.  The  conversation  in  regard  to  Palmer, 
however,  was  earlier  in  the  fight.  In  the  last  conversation,  which,  I  think,  occurrei?  before 
the  grand  iury  met  in  October,  he  confined  his  remark*  to  Logan  and  his  friends. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  wanted  Logan  indicted  T — A.  He  said  that  be  believed 
Logan  was  the  mover  and  backer  of  this  ring,  and  that  he  and  his  agents  and  appliances 
were  the  life  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  evidence  to  convict  him  f — A.  It  was  talked  of  in  my 
presence  and  others  that  there  was  not  any  evidence  against  him. 

Q.  Did  Wilson  say  in  your  presence,  "Damn  the  evidence  T" — A.  He  said,  "Damn 
the  men ;"  that  the  people  were  afraid  of  them  now ;  indict  them  and  there  would  be  lots  of 
people  ready  to  come  and  peach  on  them — to  blow  upon  them.  I  said  to  him  I  didn't  believe 
that  was  good  practice.  This,  I  think,  was  in  the  latter  conversation.  I  will  state  in  this 
connection  that  be  confined  his  denunciation  chiefly  to  Logan  and  his  friends ;  did  not  name 
any  others  ;  bnt  I  understood  it  to  include  Palmer,  and  especially  Mann. 

6.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  ever  say  to  you,  "  Damn  the  evidence ;  indict  them  first  and  Sod  your 
evidence  afterward  ;"  was  there  any  such  conversation  as  that  between  yout— A.  There  was 
conversation  such  as  I  have  described.  In  speaking  of  the  men  that  he  claimed  were  guilty 
I  understood  him  to  refer  to  Logan,  Farwell,  Palmer,  and  some  others,  especially  Munn, 
friends  of  Logan.  Farwell's  name  was  not  often  used  in  my  presence,  for  the  reason  that 
I  had  some  words  with  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Farwell  was  a  friend 
of  mine  of  many  years'  standing  and  that  I  did  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind  agaiust  him. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  Brooks  and  Yaryan  and  Winslow  came  out  there  previous  to  the 
sitting  of  the  grand  jury.  I  saw  the  Solicitor  there  several  times  and  bad  frequent  inter- 
views with  him. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  were  charged  with  having  been  implicated  in  these  whisky  frauds  t— A.  I  have 
been  indicted,  as  has  been  stated. 

Q.  Indicted  for  what  ? — A.  Pardon  me ;  I  never  was  charged  with  being  in  the  ring. 

Q.  For  what  were  you  indicted  t — A.  I  was  indicted  for  having  conspired  with  Powell 
and  Jake  Rebra  in  the  placing  of  illicit  wines  upon  the  market  in  reference  to  one  distillery. 
I  never  was  charged  with  being  in  the  ring.  I  desire  td  add  that  the  charge  upon  which  I 
was  indicted  was  utterly  false  and  unfounded. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  have  no  other  question  to  ask. 

Adjourned. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Angntt  7, 1876. 

Bluford  Wilson  recalled  and  cross-examined. 
By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Question.  What  was  the  first  active  step  that  yon  took  daring  the  war  on  the  whisky 
ring  f— Answer.  The  first  step  taken  by  myself  under  direction  of  theSeoretarv  of  the 
Treasury,  whioh  accomplished  results,  was  on  the  1st  of  March,  1875,  as  shown  in  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Fishbaok.  inclosing  him  a  letter,  appointing  Myron  Colony,  of  Saint  Louis,  to 
inaugurate  the  work  of  investigation. 

Q.  You  had  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fishback  prior  to  that  time  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  in 
company  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  When  was  that  interview  f— A.  I  cannot  give  the  precise  date,  but  I  shonld  think 
it  was  between  the  15th  and  the  last  of  February. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  order  transferring  the  supervisors  T — A.  That  I  cannot 
give  yon.   The  order  was  revoked  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  February,  1875. 

Q.  How  long  prior  to  that  had  the  order  been  issued  f — A.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to 
say.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issuing  of  the  order. 

Q.  At  whose  instance  was  that  order  transferring  the  supervisors  issued  ?— A.  As  to 
that  I  cannot  state  of  my  own  kuowledge. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  it  originated  with  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury  or  with 
the  President f — A.  I  cannot;  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  issuing  ot  the 
order  or  with  its  revocation.  Not  having  my  attention  called  to  the  matter  of  frauds 
on  the  revenue  until  about  the  time  I  have  already  designated,  whioh  was  subsequent 
to  the  revocation  of  the  order,  I  cannot  give  yon  any  more  definite  answer  to  the 
question. 

Q.  Did  not  that  plan  of  transferring  supervisors  originate  with  the  honest  distillers, 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  crooked- whisky  people  f— A.  As  to  that,  I  cannot 
say ;  my  impression  about  the  matter  is  that  the  honest  distilling  element  of  the  coun- 
try approved  heartily  the  issuing  of  that  order,  bnt  I  learned  that  from  correspondence 
at  a  later  day. 
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Q.  Did  not  that  plan  contemplate  the  changing  of  the  supervisors  frequently  t— A. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  auswer  that  question  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Q.  At  whose  instance  was  the  order  countermanded  T — A.  I  should  suggest  that  yon 
would  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  gentlemen  who  had  to  do  with 
that  matter.  I  have  already  repeatedly  said  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
order.  I  had  no  personal  connection  with  it  either  directly  or  indirectly.  I  know 
nothing  about  countermand iug  the  order  any  more  than  I  dd  about  the  issuing  of  the 
order. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  any  knowledge  of  tba 
order  countermanding  the  transferring  of  supervisors  f — A.  I  do  not,  except  as  I  hare 
read  it  in  the  current  or  official  history  of  the  day. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approved  that  order  of  coon- 
termand  T — A.  I  do  not.  My  own  impression  is  that  he  was  averse  to  the  revocation 
of  that  order. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  heard  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  say  that  the  countermanding 
of  that  order  was  a  wise  movement  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  What  wonld  have  been  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  order  had  not  been 
countermanded,  and  if  the  supervisors  had  been  changed  T— A.  It  would  have  been  to 
put  an  end  pretty  effectually  to  the  frauds  as  they  were  theu  practiced — not  entirely 
so,  but  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  revenue  in  the 
way  of  suppressing  frauds. 

Q.  Would  it  have  operated  in  the  way  of  detecting  frauds  that  had  been  already 
committed,  so  efficiently  and  effectively  as  the  plan  which  you  put  in  force  f— A  I 
think  not,  but  still  it  would  have  had  an  effect  in  that  direction  by  putting  men  in 
new  fields  where  they  had  no  political  alliances  or  obligations,  and  by  stripping  them 
of  any  former  embarrassments  which  they  might  have  had  by  virtue  of  their  localities. 
I  think  that  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  supervisors  in  new  fields  wonld  have  been 
to  discharge  their  duties,  and  they  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  so  extensive  a  system 
of  frauds,  have  failed  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Q.  Did  that  plan  contemplate  the  unearthing  of  frauds  already  committed  for  years 
past  T — A.  As  to  that,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  part  of  the 
purpose,  both  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue;  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  unearth  fraud  in  McDonald's  district,  for 
instance,  so  long  as  McDonald  was  at  the  head  of  that  district,  and  in  Mann's  district 
bo  long  as  Munn  was  at  the  head  of  that  district. 

Q.  But  they  were  unearthed  by  you  while  those  men  were  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  districts  f — A.  Yes ;  for  the  reason  that  I  was  outside  of  the  agency  of  the 
internal-revenue  force. 

Q.  Wero  not  those  dishonest  officials  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  countermanding 
of  that  order  T — A.  Revocation  of  the  order  was  counted  a  triumph  for  the  whisky  ring, 
as  it  was  in  point  of  fact,  and  all  parties  engaged  in  stealing  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  it 

Q.  And  it  therefore  had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  off  their  guard  f— A.  Undoubt- 
edly it  made  them  bolder. 

Q.  And  it  enabled  yon  to  conduct  your  secret  investigation  with  less  chance  of  expo- 
sure ? — A.  No ;  it  bad  no  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  my  operations,  and 
could  have  none,  because  they  were  conducted  entirely  irrespective  of  any  of  the 
movements  before  made,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Q.  Your  plan  was  to  select  agents  and  send  them  into  the  field,  and  to  work  secretly? — 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hawley  yon  selected  for  Saint  Louis?— A.  Yes;  with  the  understanding  that  he 
get  whatever  assistance  was  needed  from  Yaryan  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  And  Brooks  was  sent  to  Chioago  T— A.  Yes.  Brooks  had  had  long  experience  as 
a  detector  of  frauds  on  the  revenue.  I  had  in  the  fall  previous  secured  him  as  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  secret-service  division,  and  designated  him  for  the  field  of  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  that  direction. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  Secretary  directed  him  to  choose  his  own  men.— 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  left  the  matter  entirely  to  me,  and  Mr 
Brooks,  after  consultation  with  me,  employed  Mr.  Herr,  of  Philadelphia,  to  assist  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  to  him  that  be  might  select  his  own  assistants  f — A.  I  did  to  that  ex- 
tent, after  consultation  with  me. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  supervisors  was  conater- 
manded  on  representations  made  by  Mr.  Tutton  f — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  already  said 
repeatedly  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  circumstances  surround- 
ing either  the  issuing  or  revoking  of  the  order. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  very  plan  carried  out  by  yon  in  sending  secret  agents 
into  the  field  to  ferret  out  these  frauds  was  suggested  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Tattoo, 
and  that  on  that  ground  the  order  transferring  supervisors  was  rescinded  I— A  I  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Tutton  bad  anything  to  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  or 
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remotely,  with  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself  for  the 
detection  of  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  statement  that  he  had  is  utterly  absurd  and 
untrue. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  Mr.  Tntton  did  not  present  and  recommend  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T — A.  I  do  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  so  far  as  Mr. 
Tutton  was  concerned,  or  his  influence  on  the  plan  adopted,  they  had  no  bearing,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  upon  it. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  that  Mr.  Tntton  did  not  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  employ  Mr.  Brooks  and  send  him  to  Chicago  and  let  him  select  his  own  assist- 
ants t— A.  I  cannot  state  it  of  my  own  absolute  knowledge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  ever  did. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  He  swears  that  he  did. 

The  Witnkss.  He  swears  a  good  many  things  in  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  agree, 
with  him.  I  desire  to  say  further  that  Mr.  Tutton  never  knew  or  heard  of  what  Mr. 
Brooks  and  myself  were  doing  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
until  be  was  sent  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  come  here,  and  was  directed 
to  go  to  Chicago  under  my  directions  and  thoee  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
and  to  supervise  seizures  at  that  point. 

Q.  Did  yon  regard  the  order  of  the  President  countermanding  the  transfer  of  super- 
visors as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  whisky  ring  f — A.  Not  so  far  as  the  President  was 
concerned  by  any  means,  bnt  undoubtedly  it  had  that  effect. 

Q.  How  can  yon  say  that  it  had  that  effect,  when  yon  say  that  it  threw  these  men 
off  their  guard  and  enabled  yon  to  continue  your  secret  investigations  f — A.  I  have  not 
said  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say  that  it  undoubtedly  emboldened  them  T — A.  Tea. 
Q.  And  that  they  supposed  they  had  everything  all  clear  T — A.  Yes ;  bnt  I  have  said 
distinctly  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  revocation  of  the  order  had  any  influence  on 
my  operations  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  if  the  order  transferring  supervisors  had  taken  effect,  and 
if  new  supervisors  had  been  sent  to  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  you  could  not  have  un- 
earthed the  frauds  there  so  successfully  T — A.  No,  sir.  If  we  could  have  had  honest  su- 
pervisors at  those  points,  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  assistance  to  me  from  the 
start.  The  frauds,  as  we  detected  them,  were  matter  of  record,  and  were  found  chiefly 
by  comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  burean  with  the  wholesale  dealers'  books  in  the 
various  cities  of  the  country. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Brooks's  reports  to  you  show  that  be  discovered  that  most  of  these  dis- 
tillers were  at  that  time  running  crooked  f — A.  Undoubtedly  they  did,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  had  precisely  the  same  character  of  record  evideuce  against  the  distillers  of 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  as  we  bad  against  those  of  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  But  did  you  not  obtain  this  record  evidence  from  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Colony  f — 
A.  I  obtaiued,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  instructions  from  both  Colony  and  Yaryan, 
and  subsequently  I  applied  the  same  system  of  inquiry  whioh  we  had  successfully  ap- 
plied at  Saint  Louis  to  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  developed  precisely 
the  same  character  of  frauds  in  those  cities  as  in  Saint  Louis.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
my  order  to  Mr.  Washburn  and  Mr.  Tutton,  in  which  that  fact  is  clearly  shown.  That 
order  is  dated  May  7, 1875.  I  find  by  reference  to  the  exhibits  which  were  put  in  Mr. 
Washburn's  hands,  that  the  Union  Copper  Distilling  Company  was  seized  npon  office 
evidence;  that  is,  upon  evidence  which  we  had  obtained  in  Washington  by  the  com- 
parison of  records.  That  was  the  largest  and  most  extensive  distillery  perhaps  in  the 
city.  Certainly  it  was  the  largest  seized  at  that  time.  Russell's,  Mereerean's,  Lake 
Shore  Company's,  and  William  Cooper's  were  seized  upon  Brooks's  evidence.  The  fol- 
lowing establishments  were  seized  on  office  evidence :  Roelle,  Junker  &  Co.,  Qolsen  & 
Esten,  and  Parker  R.  Mason. 

Q.  Of  what  value  would  the  office  evidence  have  been  without  the  data  furnished 
by  Brooks  and  Colony  in  their  actual  investigation  T — A.  As  against  the  rectifying 
establishments  we  always  considered  it  complete ;  and,  added  to  the  local  investigations 
by  Brooks  and  Colony,  the  testimony  became  complete. 

Q.  Of  what  value  in  court  would  the  office  testimony  alone  have  been  f — A  It  was 
of  precisely  the  value  which  subsequent  developments  demonstrated.  It  was  so  com- 
plete a  case  against  the  distilleries  and  rectifying  establishments  at  Saint  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee  that  tbey  surrendered  without  going  to  trial. 

Q.  Would  your  office  records  have  been  competent  evidence  in  court  t— A.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  evidence  of  experts,  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been.  The  orig- 
inal sworn  returns  of  the  distillers,  added  to  the  testimony  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  cities,  would  have  made  a  complete  prima  facie  case  against 
all  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  who  were  seized  on  what  we  considered  office  evidence. 

Q.  Yon  kept  your  investigations  secret  nntil  the  2d  of  May  T — A.  Until  the  10th  of 
May,  when  the  seizures  were  made. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  mean  secret  even  from  the  President. 
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The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  the  President  was  fully  informed  immediately  on  his  return 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  think  likely  before  his  departure  for  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  May  that  you  went  before  him  with  all  the 
results  of  your  investigation  T 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  I  had  previous  consultations  with  the  President  between 
the  19th  and  22d  of  April.  . 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  did  not  so  understand  you  in  your  examination-in-chief. 

The  Witness.  On  the  examination  of  memoranda  and  records,  I  find  that  such  is  the 
fact. 

Q.  Then  you  did  have  a  long  interview  with  him  T — A.  Yes,  as  indicated  in  this  tele- 
gram which  I  see  before  me,  and  which  I  will  read  to  the  committee : 

"  Washington,  May  7, 1875. 

"  Elmer  Washburn,  Chicago : 

"  Secretary  returned  this  morning,  and  full  conference  between  him  and  President, 
at  which  I  was  present.  All  arranged  for  Monday.  Hawley  and  Yaryan  at  Saint  LonU; 
Tutton  and  Washburn  at  Chicago ;  Hedrick  and  J.  J.  Brooks  at  Milwaukee.  Orders 
gone.  Men  also  to  meet  you  at  Palmer  House,  Sunday.  Have  J.  J.  Brooks  there.  His 
figures  catch  eight  houses.  There  are  thirteen  to  be  seized  in  Milwaukee.  Seek 
to-morrow  qnietly  such  help  as  you  may  need.  Letter  giving  details  mailed  to-night. 
See  McArthur.  and  make  sure  of  getting  aid  on  Sunday. 

"BLUFORD  WILSON." 

Q.  At  this  interview  of  May  7th  between  you,  the  Secretary,  and  the  President,  did 

Sou  find  the  President  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary  f — A.  On  that  point  I 
ave  already  testified  fully  in  my  examination-in-chief,  and  have  so  stated. 
Q.  Did  he  say  that  be  would  remove  any  officers  whose  removal  the  Secretary  might 
request t— A.  No,  he  did  not  say  that  exactly;  but  he  indicated  an  entire  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  such  changes  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Was  it  there  agreed  that  McDonald  shonld  be  removed  f — A.  I  believe  that  it  was 
already  understood  that  McDonald's  resignation  had  been  handed  to  the  President  of 
The  United  States  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  the  President,  in  that  interview,  stated 
that  he  was  looking  for  McDonald's  successor. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  ask  the  President  to  defer  the  acceptance  of  McDonald's  resig- 
nation for  a  short  time  f — A.  Not  that  I  can  now  recall. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  him  to  remain  for  a  week  or  so ! — 
A.  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  any  such  conversation.  My  impression  about  that  is 
that  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  felt  that  it  was  important,  in  the  public 
interest,  to  have  the  change  made  at  the  earliest  day  practicable — just  as  soon  as  a 
competent  man  could  be  found  to  take  his  place. 

Q.  Was  it  not  made  on  the  earliest  day  practicable  t — A.  As  to  that,  I  cannot  say. 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  note  about  the  1st  of  May,  substantially 
as  follows :  (The  note  is  on  the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  am  quoting  from  memory.)  "Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  an 
afraid  that  you  and  the  President  will  make  a  mistake  in  accepting  the  resignation  of 
McDonald  and  Joyce.  They  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Better  men  than 
either  of  them  fill  our  penitentiaries  to-day,  and  for  less  cause."  That  was  about  the 
first  of  May. 

Q.  Did  you  call  for  their  immediate  dismissal  f — A.  I  suggested  it  in  that  note,  and 
I  told  McDonald  in  the  interview  which  I  have  referred  to,  in  my  examination-in-chief, 
that  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  dismiss  him  immediately  and  peremptorily. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  immediate  dismissal  about  the  1st  of  May  would  have 
thwarted  the  investigations  at  Saint  Louis  f — A.  I  cannot  think  it  would  have  done 
80. 

Q.  Or  interrupted  them  at  all  t— A.  No,  sir;  because  by  the  1st  of  May  we  had  all 
the  substantial  evidence  of  fraud  iu  our  hands,  and  the  change  wonld  have  aided 
rather  than  been  detrimental  to  subsequent  investigations. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  President  go  to  Long  Branch  that  season  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  was  there  at  the  time  the  Barnard  letter  was  indorsed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  T— A.  Evidently. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  President  between 
the  7th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  August,  when  the  Barnard  letter  was  forwarded  to  you?— 
A.  As  I  was  not  brought  in  persoual  contact  with  the  President,  that  I  can  now  recall, 
except  on  the  7th  of  May  and  at  the  conference  in  April  down  to  the  day  of  the  issu- 
ing of  the  Barnard  letter,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  public  prints  contained  intimations  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  and  Mr.  Casey  himself  was  credited  with  having  stated  in  Saint  Louis  that  Mr. 
Bristow  would  not  hold  the  Treasury  portfolio  thirty  days.  That  was  stated  as  well 
to  the  President  as  in  the  press  of  Saint  Louis. 
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Q.  Then  yon  got  information  of  that  statement  outside  of  the  Barnard  letter  f — A. 
Tea,  sir ;  and  it  gave  us  considerable  concern. 

Q.  Then  the  only  information  which  you  had  that  the  President  was  not  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  Secretary  came  from  the  press,  did  it  f — A.  At  that  date  it  did. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  mean  up  to  the  time  of  the  Barnard  letter. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  at  what  date  the  Secretary  received  the  Barnard  letter? — A.  I 
think  about  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  President 
requesting  permission  to  make  it  public  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  the  date  of  that  letter  of  the  Secretary  f — A.  I  cannot  give  it  with 
accuracy ;  it  must  have  been  between  the  1st  and  the  7th  of  Angust. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  7th  he  had  not  received  that  permission  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  that  the  Secretary  went  to  Long  Branch  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  President's  permission  to  make  that  in- 
dorsement public  T — A.  My  impression  about  that  is,  as  I  now  recall  the  faote,  that  it 
was  partly  for  that  purpose  and  partly  for  another,  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter  of 
whisky  frauds,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  here. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  date  the  Secretary  started  for  Long  Branch  f — A.  I  do 
not.  Mr.  Bristow  visited  Long  Branoh,  I  think,  early  in  September,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, for  the  purpose  of  a  conference  with  the  President  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  permission  to  make  the  indorsement  public  f—  A. 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  and  to  whom, 
from  its  indorsement  an  the  outside,  it  belonged,  being  marked  "  Private  and  confi- 
dential." 

Q.  Was  this  permission  given  you  by  letter  ? — A.  I  am  not  so  certain  as  to  that.  My 
best  recollection  is  that  it  was  given  to  me  after  his  return  from  Long  Branch. 

Q.  That  brought  it  down  to  about  what  date  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  about  the  10th 
or  12th  or  15th  of  August. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  telegraph  this  indorsement  to  the  district  attorneys  at 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  at  the  time  it  was  received  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did, 
but  substantially  it  was  telegraphed  as  well  to  those  officers  as  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated  in  my  examination-in-chief. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  mean  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  received  at  the  Secretary's 
office  f— A.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did.  I  think  it  likely  that  I  wrote  to  two  or  three 
of  the  gentlemen  more  prominently  representing  the  Government  in  the  field  that  such 
an  indorsement  had  been  received. 

Q.  And  assuring  them  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  President  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  got  permission  to  make  it  public,  did  you  not  have  it  dispatched 
through  the  Associated  Press  to  the  whole  country  f— A.  I  did,  through  the  Associated 
Press  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  local  correspondents. 

Q.  Did  you  not  regard  this  indorsement  as  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
charges  in  the  press  that  the  President  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  f — A.  I  did  at  the  time,  and  I  had  it  published  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  prefaced  the  dispatch  with  anything  like  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  Certain  statements  having  recently  been  published  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  not  in  full  accord  in  their  efforts 
o  bring  to  justice  all  engaged  in  the  violation  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  communication  referring  thereto,  as  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Secretary,  has 
made  the  following  indorsement"— A.  That  is  substantially,  I  think,  as  I  gave  it  to  the 
public. 

Q.  Was  there  any  letter  accompanying  this  Barnard  letter  when  it  was  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  T— A.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  a  letter  from  Emory  S.  Foster. 

Q.  In  the  same  envelope  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  was 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  letter  is  preserved  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  newspaper  slips  accompanying  it  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  body  of  the  Barnard  letter  referring  to  £.  S.  Foster  T — 
A.  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  8ee  whether  this  is  the  Barnard  letter,  [handing  paper  to  witness.]— A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  post  mark  on  the  envelope?— A.  Long  Branch,  July  29. 

y.  Is  there  not  a  reference  to  Brooks  in  that  letter  f — A.  There  is. 

Mr.  Plaistkd.  Read  the  paragraph  referring  to  him : 

The  Witness,  (reading :)  "  Colonel  Norneile,  prosecuting  cirouit  attorney,  McDonald 
and  Joyce's  confidential  friend,  asked  me  Saturday  'how  far  matters  were  going  to  be 
pushed  toward  them ;'  said  I  thought  until  the  last  man  made  restitution  to  his  utmost 
ability  to  pay  and  were  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law— if  local  officers  done  their 
duty.  He  replied  that  both  had  told  him  that  day  when  seeking  bail,  'that  you  could 
not  give  them  up  or  Babcock  was  lost.' " 

Q.  What  is  said  there  in  reference  to  Casey  T — A.  [Reading.]  "The  'clips'  inclosed, 
from  the  Republican  and  Times  of  to-day,  marked  *A'  and  1 B,'  show  some  of  the  many 
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efforts  to  tarnish  your  great  name  by  implication;  that  from  the  Republican,  it  it  inti- 
mated, bears  the  'ear-marks'  of  John  B.  Henderson,  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of 
cases  before  the  grand  jury—  the  closing  of  which  is  simply  infamous — and,  I  fear,  aided 
in  his  old  animosity  by  a  report  whispered  around  since  Casey  left  the  city,  by  the 
apologists  of  the  'ring,'  that  he  said  'Mr.  Bristow  had  deceived  you,  and  would  not 
retain  the  Treasury  portfolio  thirty  days.'  I  have' denied  this  assertion  when  made  in 
my  presence,  aud  have  written  him  what  has  been  said." 

Q.  Yon  bad  a  conversation  with  the  President, -had  you  not,  in  reference  to  this 
indorsement  f — A.  I  had. 

Q.  In  which  he  said  that  he  had  in  his  mind  whom  when  he  made  the  indorsement  1 
— A.  The  controversy  between  the  President  and  myself  was  with  reference  to  Bab- 
cock  and  the  forged  "  W.  H."  letter,  in  whioh  I  assured  the  President  that  that  letter,  if 
it  had  reference  to  White  House  people  at  all,  referred  to  Mr.  Babcock ;  and  I  referred 
in  that  connection  to  his  indorsement  on  the  Barnard  letter,  and  read  the  extract  from 
the  Barnard  letter  itself,  intimating  that  Babcock  was  in  the  ring,  and  the  President 
interrupted  me  to  say,  "  Certainly,  I  had  Babcock  in  mind  when  I  made  that  indorse- 
ment." 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  be  had  Casey  in  mind  f— A.  No ;  he  did  not.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  did. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  announcement  from 
the  President  as  contained  in  that  indorsement  f— A.  I  have  already  said  in  my  exam- 
ination-! n -oh  ief,  and  I  now  say,  that  within  my  personal  knowledge  I  know  of  no  diffi- 
culty. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  conducted  the  negotiation  with  the  President 
preliminary  to  the  publication  of  the  indorsement,  and  is  nimself  the  best  witness  aa 
to  the  oircumstances  and  facts  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Yaryan  stated  in  his  testimony,  as  the  ground  of  his  belief  that  the  President  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  prosecution,  the  importuning  whioh  was  required  to  obtain 
the  celebrated  indorsement,  "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  and  the  President's  anger  at 
its  publication;  do  you  know  anything  abont  such  importuning f— A.  Of  my  own 
knowledge,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  of  the  anger  of  the  President  at  its  publication  f — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge, 

I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  to  Mr.  Yaryan  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  importuning  to  obtain 
the  indorsement  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  the  President  was  angry  at  its  publication  t — A.  I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  have  so  stated. 
_  Q.  If  Yaryan  stated  so,  did  he  state  what  was  not  true  f — A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
simply  say  that  I  cannot  recall  the  time  and  place  when  I  had  such  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Yaryan.  I  may  have  made  some  statement  of  this  kind  to  him,  based  upon  infor- 
mation which  was  received  at  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the  President's  friend* 
in  Saint  Louis  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  deny  in  some  very  emphatic  way  that 
story  of  Jim  Casey's,  and  put  himself  on  the  record  as  being  in  entire  sympathy  and 
accord  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  fight  against  the  ring.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  President  was  beset  by  bis  friends  in  Saint  Louis  by  letter  and 
otherwise  to  make  some  such  public  statement  of  his  position.  How  true  this  may  be 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  simply  beard  that  as  newspaper  stories  T — A.  I  heard  of  it  as  part  of  the 
general  talk  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Barnard  may  have  written  to  the 
President  to  that  effect ;  and  indeed  his  letter  dearly  shows  a  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  direction  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  statement  oj  cases,  and  by  advis- 
ing him  that  he  had  written  to  Casey  in  reference  thereto,  and  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Barnard  letter  and  indorsement  were  put  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Plaisted,  and  are 
as  follows: 

I"  Confidential.] 

"Kirkwood  Hotel,  K.  M.  Henderson,  prop.  A  pleasant  country  resort,  12  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  Pacific  R.  R.   Superior  accommodations  for  families. 

"Kirkwood,  Mo.,  J*ly  19th,  1875. 

"  Dear  General  :  Writing  General  Sherman  in  my  behalf  in  1864,  you  done  me  the 
high  honor  to  close  with — 

"  '  Mr.  Barnard  has  been  a  sincere  friend  of  mine  when  I  wanted  friends  and  when 
there  was  no  apparent  possible  chanoe  of  him  ever  deriving  any  benefit  fx  >m  it  Yon 
may  trust  Mr.  B.  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  betray  no  trust.' 

"  Valuing  these  assurances  of  your  high  regard  and  confidence,  I  need  hardly  tell  yoo 
how  assiduously  1  have  striven  to  prove  worthy  of  and  maintain  same,  or  refer  to 
history  for  the  re-occurring  evidence  of  the  manifold  intricacies  of  polished  innuendo 
and  intrigue  indulged  in  around  power ;  instigated  by  place,  jealousy,  unfriendliness, 
revenge,  &c.  From  evidence  in  my  possession,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  escaped  the 
efforts  of  such  to  place  us  in  antagonism.  But  I  am  rewarded  by  the  consetoasneM 
of  your  generous  feelings  of  old. 
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"If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  your  true  admirers  should  exert  themselves  in  this 
section,  to  correct  the  inferences  sought  to  be  created  against  yon  by  your  political 
adversaries  and  unworthy  parties  here,  who  have  ocoupied  place  and  dastardly  out- 
raged confidence — with  others  yet  in  office — it  has  been  the  past  three  months. 

'  The  clips  inclosed,  from  the  Republican  and  Times  of  to-day,  marked  'A'  and 1 B,'  show 
some  of  the  many  efforts  to  tarnish  your  great  name  by  implication.  That  from  the 
Republican,  it  is  intimated,  bears  the  '  ear-marks'  of  John  B.  Henderson,  assisting  in 
the  prosecution  of  cases  before  the  grand  jury,  the  closing  of  which  is  simply  infamous, 
and  I  fear,  aided  in  bis  old  animosity  by  a  report  whispered  around,  since  Casey  left 
the  city,  by  the  apologists  of  the  ring,  that  he  said 1  Mr.  Bristow  had  deceived  you,  and 
would  not  retain  the  Treasury  portfolio  thirty  days.'  I  have  denied  this  assertion 
when  made  in  my  presence,  and  have  written  him  what  has  been  said. 

"  Neither  Henderson  or  Dyer  like  a  bone  in  your  body.  They  will  do  what  generality 
of  lawyers  consider  their  duty,  nothing  more,  and,  both  inspired  with  political  aspira- 
tions, will  take  good  care  to  advance  what  they  may  regard  their  owu  or  friends'  in- 
terest. 

"  Feeling  thus.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  your  own 
past  record  should  be  protected  by  additional  counsel,  known  to  be  actuated  by  the 
highest  sense  of  duty  and  fealty,  regardless  of  the  prospective  influence  of  press,  party, 
or  self-aggrandizement.  Attorney  Eaton  is  a  mere  stick,  and  had  it  not  been  for  high 
family  and  social  influences,  it  is  pretty  well  understood,  would  have  been  impeached 
in  bis  bankruptcy  office  some  time  since. 

"Again,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  Mr.  Newoomb  himself,  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  a  conviction  of  the  indicted  while  he  retains  the  marsbalship.  Convinced  of 
this,  of  what  I  know  has  occurred  and  occurring,  I  cannot  bnt  state  it  to  you  ,*  the  rea- 
sons for  which  would  make  this  communication  too  lengthy,  although  I  premise  who 
the  velveted  hand  is  that  holds  him  in  power,  and  why. 

"  McKee,  of  the  Globe,  it  has  been  generally  understood  for  yean,  has  been  head  and 
ears  cognizant  of— an  abettor  and  participant  of— the  '  ring  swag.'  As  far  back  as 
1871,  it  is  stated,  and  believed,  that  he  asserted  your  being  consulted  and  consenting 
to  the  ring— received  two  portions  of  the  divide — with  the  understanding  among  the 
initiated  that  one  part  was  for  the  lamented  Ford,  not  one  cent  of  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, was  ever  proffered,  did  he  get,  or  wonld  have  taken. 

"  I  am  creditably  informed  tbat  these  facts  could  have  been  brought  out,  bnt  for  in- 
terviews with,  and  influences  brought  to  bear  upon,  a  witness,  ana  a  seeming  stndied 
effort  to  shield  him,  (McK.,)  under  the  audacious  assertion  tbat  his  indictment  would 
lead  to  exposures  tbat  would  strike  so  high  as  to  destroy  the  party  of  the  Republic 

"  McKee  should  be  called  before  the  grand  jury  and  probed  to  the  qnick.  bnt  parties 
herein  named,  with  Benton,  Blow,  Walsh,  (indorsers  on  Democrat  purchase.)  Magnire, 
Newcomb,  and  others,  do  not  want  it ;  an  indiotment  could  and  should  be  had.  bdt 
may  not  take  place,  from  influence  exerted,  and  will  be  continued,  to  save  him,  and  in 
after  timo,  will  be  said,  would  have  been,  but  for  protecting  others,  and  this  by  some 
of  the  very  men  herein  named. 

"Colonel  Normeile,  prosecuting  circuit  attorney,  McDonald  and  Joyce's  confidential 
friend,  asked  me  Saturday  how  far  matters  were  going  to  be  pushed  toward  them ;  said 
I  thought  until  the  last  man  made  restitution  to  his  utmost  ability  to  pay  and  were 

Eunisbed  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  if  local  officers  done  their  duty.  He  replied  that 
otb  had  told  him,  tbat  day  when  seeking  bail,  tbat  you  could  not  give  them  un,  or 
Babcook  was  lost.  (This  is  the  kind  of  talk  indulged  in  and  frequently  by  the  Globe 
olaquers  speaking  as  openly  of  you. )  I  said  they,  or  any  one,  who  talks  that  way  little 
knew  the  stuff  of  which  you  were  made.  Let  the  blow  fall  upon  whom  it  may,  yoa 
would  see  that  the  honor  of  the  Government  was  guarded  and  the  laws  enforced. 

"  It  is  truly  painfnl  to  write  thus,  but  viewing  the  great.stake,  the  means,  the  ways, 
the  desperation,  to  thwart  justice,  even  by  dragging  in  their  shameful  schemes  the 
names  of  innocent  and  dead,  doty  requires  that  you  be  kept  advised,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tiring. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully  and  assuredly,  your  friend, 

"W.  D.  W.  BARNARD. 

"To  the  President. 

[Indorsement] 

"  Referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  was  intended  as  a  private  letter  for 
my  information,  and  contained  many  extracts  from  Saint  Louis  papers,  not  deemed 
necessary  to  forward.  They  are  obtainable  and  have  no  doubt  been  all  read  by  the 
Federal  officials  in  Saint  Lonis.  I  forward  this  for  information  and  to  the  end  that  if 
it  throws  any  light  upon  new  parties  to  summons  as  witnesses,  they  may  be  brought 
ont.  Let  no  guilty  man  escape  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Be  specially  vigilant— or  instruct 
those  engaged  in  the  prosecutions  of  fraud  to  be— against  all  who  insinuate  that  they 
have  high  influence  to  protect,  or  to  protect  them.  No  personal  consideration  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  performing  a  pnblio  duty. 

"U.  8.  GRANT. 

"July  29, 1875." 
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V 

Envelope  addressed  (in  the  hand  writing  of  President  Grant) : 


Executive  

-fidential. 

U.  S.  Grant. 


Hon.  B.  H.  Bbistow, 

Sec.  of  the  Treat., 

Washington, 

[Post-marked:]  D.  C. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Jul.  29,  A.  M. 


Q.  When  did  yon  first  discover  that  the  President  was  not  acting  np  to  the  spirit  of 
that  indorsement  f — A.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum  made  by  me  nnder  due  of 
September  1,  1875,  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  going  ont  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  the  reasons  for  it  are  about  as  follows :  "  These  reasons  do  not  appear 
light  or  trivial,  (this  is  a  private  letter  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  in  reference  to  this 
matter,)  but  are  of  a  serious  character,  and  unless  peremptorily  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, fully  justify  the  proposed  step.  I  cannot,  in  this  letter,  go  into  details,  bnt  will 
say  that  the  Sylph  telegram,  the  retention  of  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  disloyal  officers 
at  Saint  Louis,  Springfield,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  the  lack  of  hearty  sympathy  and 
support  from  the  President,  the  certainty  of  constant  misrepresentation  of  his  motives 
and  acts  by  Sylph,  the  delay  in  the  Delano  affair,  and  the  revival  of  the  third  term 
insanity,  all  combine  to  make  an  honest  man  uncomfortable,  and  in  Bristow's  ease  to 
disgust  him  with  public  life.  His  eyes  are  fully  open.  He  means  to  walk  ont  of  the 
Cabinet  and  politics  at  the  same  time.  He  confesses  the  suicide  and  expects  to  be  pun- 
ished hereafter  by  reason  of  it.  I  need  not  recount  the  arguments  which  I  have  urged 
in  opposition ;  all  the  old  ones  and  many  new  ones.  I  have  nrged  him  to  'stick' 
until  at  least  the  whole  harpy  brood  of  customs  and  internal  revenue  officers  inflicted 
on  the  South  by  the  Spencers,  Wests,  and  Pattersons  have  been  utterly  exterminated 
and  honest  men  put  in  thtir  places,  to  throw  politics  and  policy  to  the  winds,  to  hit 
every  dishonest  or  incompetent  man  he  sees,  and  to  put  bis  foot  boldly  and  fearlessly  oa 
every  wrong  and  steal  that  he  can  find,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  doing  right  because  it 
is  right,  and  to  put  under  his  foot  any  suggestion  that  looks  to  political  combinations, 
intrigues,  or  consequences ;  and  finally  to  make  his  issue  boldly  with  the  President,  not 
for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  the  President's  and  the  public  good." 

Q.  Where  was  the  President  at  that  time  ?— A.  At  Long  Branch. 

Q.  How  long  bad  be  been  there  at  that  timef — A.  I  cannot  say;  all  the  summer. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  Washington  at  all  during  the  time  he  was  summering  at  Long 
Branch  t — A.  Probably  once,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  had  not  been.  I  added, 
"Under  Pierrepont's  advice  he  goes  to  Lone  Branch  to  see  the  President  in  person,  in- 
stead of  seuding  his  letter.  This  is  the  only  hope  I  have  that  he  will  not  succeed  in 
doing  it.  I  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  President  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  the  present 
difficulties  and  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling.  •  *  •  You  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  at  his  success  in  going  back  to  private  life.  I  have  little  hope  in  the  Presi- 
dent going  back  on  Babcock  or  Williams." 

Q.  Did  yon  not  state  in  yonr  direct  examination  that  yon  did  not  make  known  the 
Sylph  telegram  to  the  President  or  Babcock  nntil  after  they  returned  from  Long 
Branch  f — A.  No,  sir ;  my  impression  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  known 
to  Babcock  the  Sylph  telegram  late  in  August,  and  to  the  President  on  the  occasion  of 
that  visit  to  Long  Branch. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 
Q.  Give  us  the  language  of  the  8ylph  telegram. 

A.  "  Washington,  December  13,  1874. 

"Gen.  John  McDonald,  Saint  Louie,  Mo. : 

1  have  succeeded.  IThey  will  not  go.   I  will  write  you. 

"SYLPH." 

Q.  There  was  no  donbt  that  that  telegram  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Babcock  f— A 
NoLe  whatever.   I  wish  to  say  fuitber,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Plaisted's  qnestiou  as  to  the 
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causes  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  kite  hen-Cabinet  and  the  Boss's  ring  ( meaning  A..  R. 
Shepherd)  was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble,  both  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  Mr.  Jewell,  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  [Interrupting.]  I  object  to  going  into  that  unless  it  has  relation  to  this 
whisky  matter. 

The  Witness.  It  has  reference  to  the  whisky  ring. 

Q.  What  reference  had  these  matters  or  difficulties  to  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky 
ring  T — A.  I  will  simply  state  this,  that  the  kitchen  cabinet  was  composed  of  Mr.  Bab- 
cock  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  and  that  Mr.  Baboook  was  Sylph,  and  that  Mr. 
Jewell  and  Mr.  Bristow  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  kitohen  cabinet  should  be  abol- 
ished and  its  influence  abrogated. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Ton  state  in  your  direct  examination,  Q.  "Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
'  Sylph '  telegram,  do  you  know  of  any  other  fact  or  matter  indicating  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  not  in  sympathy  with  you  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  your  prosecution  of  these  distillers  f — A.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I 
wish  to  state  that,  with  reference  to  the  whisky  oases  generally,  there  never  was,  to 
my  knowledge,  any  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  President's  part.  There  were  delays, 
it  is  true,  during  the  fall  of  1875,  in  turning  out  some  men  who  the  Secretary  and  my- 
self thought  ought  to  have  been  removed  sooner ;  but  on  the  whole  we  got  along  very 
well.  It  was  not  until  we  struck  Babcock  iu  what  seemed  to  be  strong  suspicious  evi- 
dence of  his  complicity  that  we  began  to  grow  apart."  What  was  the  strong  suspi- 
cious evidence  of  Babcock's  complicity  that  you  struck  T — A.  The  "  Sylph  "  telegram. 

Q.  Anything  elset — A.  Yes;  the  fact  that  the  Sylph  telegram  was  written  with 
direct  reference  to  the  movement  of  Revenue  Agents  Brooks  and  Hogue,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself,  that  Babcock  had 
succeeded  in  preventing  Brooks  and  Hogue  from  going  to  Saint  Louis  to  enter  on  their 
investigation. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  the  telegram  had  direct  reference  to  this  matter  you 
speak  off — A.  By  the  diary  and  statements  to  me  of  James  J.Brooks,  and  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  contemporaneous  records  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  as  well 
as  by  a  personal  examination  of  Mr.  Brooks  himself. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  It  was  a  matter  of  inference  on  your  part  f 

The  Witness.  You  may  call  it  a  matter  of  inference  if  you  choose.   It  was  a  matter 
of  entire  certainty  on  my  part. 
Mr.  Plaisted.  In  your  opinion  f 

Tbe  Witness.  Yes,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  other  gentlemen  who  examined  it — 
a  certainty  or  an  opinion,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  which  has  been  subsequently  cor- 
roborated by  the  counsel  of  Babcock  himself. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  On  page  363  of  the  testimony  you  state,  "  Until  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and,  indeed,  I  may  say  until  it  was  known  absolutely  that  General  Babcock 
had  been  indicted,  the  relations  of  General  Bristow  and  myself  with  the  President  were 
passable;  but  so  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  General  Babcock  was  to  be  indicted  the  idea 
of  a  military  court  of  inquiry  was  brought  to  the  front,  to  my  knowledge,  by  General 
Babcock  and  his  friends."  Can  you  state  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  President  indicat- 
ing his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  ring  up  to  the  1st  of  De- 
cember independently  of  the  Babcock  case  f  —  A.  I  refer  to  a  record  made  by  me  at  the 
time,  which  has  already  been  cited,  in  which  I  say,  "The  Sylph  telegram ;  the  retention 
of  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  disloyal  officers  at  Saint  Louis,  Springfield,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee ;  the  lack  of  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the  President ;  the  certainty 
of  constant  misrepresentation  of  motives  aud  acts  by  Sylph  "  

Q.  What  efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  these  inoompetent  officers  at  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  which  were  not  seconded  by  the  President  f— A.  Mr.  Ward  was  retained  at 
Chicago  at  the  President's  own  instance;  he  expressing  at  tbe  interview  in  the  spring 
his  confidence  iu  Ward  and  his  good  opinion  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  that  Ward  was  in  complicity  with  the  whisky  ring? — A.  No; 
but  he  was  so  far  in  sympathy  with  it  that  I  never  favored  his  retention,  although  I 
hoped  we  might  be  able  to  get  through  with  him,  in  view  of  the  strong  array  of  special 
counsel  whom  we  had  employed  at  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  he  not  procure  indictments  against  almost  all  of  those  who  were  charged  ?— 
A.  Yes  j  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ayer,  Mr.  Boutelle,  and  Mr.  Dexter. 

Q.  Did  either  you  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  request  his  removal  T — A.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  myself  ever  did  request  his  removal  from  the  President.  I  cannot  say 
as  to  what  the  Secretary  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  say  that  he  had  requested 
Ward's  removal  t — A.  If  I  did,  I  should  not  repeat  it  here. 

Q.  What  other  incompetent  officers  were  retained  in  office  t— A.  A  district  attorney 
at  Springfield,  whose  removal  had  been  recommended  by  all  the  local  officers,  was  re- 
tained, notwithstanding  my  written  recommendation  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his 
removal.  There  was  an  unnecessary  delay  at  Milwaukee  in  turning  out  Erskine  and 
appointing  Bean  as  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  there  was  an  aggravating  delay 
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(for  which  the  President  was  not  directly  responsible)  in  bringing  about  a  change  of 
collectors  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Was  the  President  responsible  for  that  delay  in  the  change  of  the  collector  at 
Saint  Louis  f — A.  The  President  undertook  to  find  a  successor  for  Magnire  at  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  Was  there  any  unreasonable  delay  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  making  that 
ohauge  f — A.  There  was  a  delay  which  was  noted  as  an  obstacle  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  the  President  show  any  unwillingness  to  remove  Magnire  f — A.  No ;  not  in 
conversation  with  us. 

Q.  Did  he  not  express  his  willingness  at  the  interview  on  May  7  to  remove  him  f— A. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  tendered  the  position  almost  immediately  after  the 
seizures  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then  in  California  f — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  And  that  gentleman  accepted  by  telegram  f — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Aud  then  on  his  return  home  he  declined  to  accept  T — A.  My  information  is  that 
he  did. 

Q.  How  long  had  this  gentleman  declined  before  another  man  was  appointed  T — A.  I 
cannot  say  ;  it  was,  however,  some  time  in  July  or  August,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  the  President  go  west  direotly  from  Long  Branch  f — A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  went  west  to  Dee  Moines  and  Colorado  I— A.  Of 
my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  that  he  was  to  be  at  Saint  Louis  about  the  8th  of  September, 
or  early  in  September  f — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  through  the  press  that  be  was  going  west  t— A.  Whatever  in- 
formation I  had  on  the  subject,  I  must  have  obtained  from  the  press. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write  to  Henderson  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  September,  stating  that 
the  President  would  be  at  Saint  Louis  f — A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  wrote  to  Henderson,  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  letter  in  which  you  used  this  expression,  "  Go  to  the  bottom  and  top  of  matters!" 
— A.  I  certainly  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Henderson,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  exact 
date  in  a  moment;  but  there  was  no  reference  in  the  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  [After  referring  to  his  letter-book.]  The  letter  was  dated  September 
24,  1875.   It  was  the  letter  in  which  "  W.  H."  was  forged. 

Q.  Was  that  the  letter  which  yon  explained  to  the  President  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Which  you  said  did  not  mean  him,  but  did  mean  Babcook  T — A.  It  is  the  same 
letter. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say,  in  vonr  direct  examination,  that  that  letter  was  dated  about  the 
8th  or  9th  of  September  f— A.  If  I  did,  it  was  a  mistake  of  my  recollection  ;  bnt  my 
impression  is  that  I  did  not  so  state.  There  are  several  misprints  in  my  testimony. 
I  had  no  chance  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  You  may  read  that  letter. 

The  Witness,  [reading:] 

"  September  24,  1875. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  This  will  introduce  to  yon  William  H.  Herr,  an  agent  of  the  secret- 
service  division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  is  sent  to  you  for  special  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  cases  of  the  United  States  against  McDonald  and  Joyce  for  conspiracy 
and  violation  of  the  internal-revenue  laws.  It  seems  especially  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  those  cases,  that  the  defendants  should  be  placed  nnder  strict  sur- 
veillance for  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  move  on 
their  part  to  escape,  and  to  keep  yourself  apprised  as  far  as  possible  of  their  associa- 
tions, movements,  and  plans  with  reference  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 

"  Referring  to  my  conference  with  you  when  here,  I  need  not  remind  yon  that  it  is 
every  way  important  that  you  should  neglect  no  fair  precaution  to  reach  the  very  bot- 
tom or  top  of  the  conspiracy  in  its  ramifications.  Perhaps  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
information  may  be  got  during  the  next  ten  days.  It  will  be  well  for  yon  to  pot  in 
with  Herr  some  man  of  your  own  choice.  The  latter  has  orders  to  follow  yonr  in- 
structions in  everything. 

"With  high  regard,  your  friend, 

"BLUFORD  WILSON. 

"Hon.  John  B.  Henderson, 

"Special  Assistant  Attornev-Gmeral,  Saint  Lout*,  Mo." 

"  P.  8.— We  watch  with  interest  the  proceedings  on  demurrer.  If  Miller  beat*  yoo, 
move  to  have  the  parties  committed  to  await  a  renewal  of  indictment." 

Q.  Did  yon  know  that  the  President  was  going  to  be  in  Saint  Lonis  in  ten  days,  as 
yon  indicate  there  T— A.  I  did  not  know  it  absolutely.  I  had  a  general  impression  that 
he  was  going  to  be  there  and  that  Babcook  was  going  to  be  with  him. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  that  yon  wanted  to  give  General  Henderson  to 
understand  that  Babcook  was  meant  T — A.  If  any  one  was  referred  to  in  the  words 
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"bottom  and  top,'  General  Babeock  was  the  man,  and  General  Henderson  knew  that 
Babcook  was  the  man,  for  the  reason  that  Henderson  and  Dyer  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself  had  a  conference  in  this  city  in  the 
August  previous  about  the  Sylph  telegram. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  yon  intended  that  General  Henderson  should  understand  that 
yon  meant  Babeock  ;  if  so,  why  did  you  not  tell  him  to  watch  Babeock  T — A.  I  did  not  in 
my  examination  state  that  General* Babcock's  name  was  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and 
the  letter  itself  shows  that  the  chief  reference  was  to  McDonald  and  Joyce,  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  arraigned  before  Judge  Miller,  and  that  the  proceedings  against  them 
were  being  pressed  in  the  demurrer. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that  there  wonld  be  opportunities  in  the  next  ten  days  T — 
A.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  I  knew  that  McDonald  and  Joyce  with  their  confeder- 
ates would  be  very  active  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  then  pending  in  court,  and 
that  if  the  motion  or  the  demurrer  were  decided  against  them,  they  wool  *  be  likely 
to  endeavor  to  escape ;  and  because  also  having  is  mind  the  Sylph  telegram,  I  knew  that 
if  there  was,  as  we  suspected,  any  improper  connection  between  them  and  Babeock, 
they  wonld  be  likely  to  be  in  close  contact  during  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  President  in  yonr  interview  with  him  when  he  called  you  to 
account  for  that  letter  that  you  meant  Babeock  t— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  you  did  not  mean  the  President  f — A.  And  that  I  did  not  mean  him. 
Q.  Did  you  mean  Babcook  by  the  word  "  top  T' — A.  Undoubtedly ;  the  very  "  bottom 
or  top." 

.  You  say  that  that  letter  was  stolen  by  Joyce  or  McDonald  T— A.  I  say  that  Gen- 
MoDonald  informed  me  that  it  was  stolen  by  a  depnty  marshal  and  handed  to 
Joyce  or  McDonald. 

Q.  Was  it  the  original  letter  which  the  President  showed  yon  t — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
was.  I  think  the  gentlemen  bad  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  although  I  believe  they 
had  the  original  letter. 

Q.  How  could  the  forgery  he  made  apparent  if  it  were  a  copy  merely  T— A.  By  laying 
the  copy  against  my  letter-book. 

Q.  You  stated  that  by  examining  the  handwriting,  it  was  dearly  to  be  seen  that  the 
"  W.  H."  was  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  rest  of  the  letter,  and  that  this  forgery 
was  apparent  f — A.  Snch  was  my  information.  Such  was  the  information  I  received 
about  it  from  General  Babeock  and  General  Porter,  who  had  seen  the  original. 

Q.  When  did  yon  discover  the  Sylph  telegram  f— A.  Late  in  July. 

Q.  How  was  it  discovered  T— A.  We  were  examining  for  Avery's  connection  with  the 
ring,  and  the  telegrams  delivered  to  the  parties  in  8aint  Louis  had,  under  my  direction 
been  obtained  by  means  of  subpoenas  issued  out  at  Saint  Louis.  Copies  were  sent  to 
the  Attorney-General  and  compared  with  the  original  handwriting  on  file  in  the  tele- 
graph-office, and  in  that  way  it  was  ascertained  that  this  telegram  was  in  Babcook's 
writing,  not  in  Avery's,  as  we  had  up  to  that  time  supposed. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  Sylph  telegram  taken  from  the  telegraph-office  f — A.  I  can- 
not say. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  the  handwriting  discovered  to  be  Babcock'B  T— A.  I  think  in 
the  last  days  of  July. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  discovered  ? — A.  There  were  a  number  of  experts  in  the  Treasury 
Department  called  on  the  question. 

Q.  Then  it  was  first  discovered  in  the  Treasury  Department  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  taken  to  whom  T — A.  The  Attorney-General,  was  sent  for  imme- 
diately and  the  question  was  submitted  to  him.  Mr.  Pierrepont  himself  claimed  to  be 
an  expert  on  that  point. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  show  this  telegram  to  the  President  and  to  BabcockT— A.  If 
I  have  anywhere  at  any  time,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  stated  to  you  or  any  one  else 
that  I  have  ever  shown  that  telegram  either  to  Babcook  or  the  President,  I  was  badly 
mistaken  and  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  abont. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  state  that  yon  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  show  it  to 
him  T— A.  I  did  ;  but  that  is  altogether  a  different  thing. 

Q.  And  that  the  Secretary  did  show  it  I— A.  Yes ;  that  he  talked  with  him  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1875. 

Q.  Had  you  previously  shown  it  to  Henderson  and  Dyer  t— A.  Attorney-General 
Pierrepont,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  myself,  General  Henderson,  and  Colonel 
Dyer  bad  that  telegram  before  us  and  a  consultation  touching  it  some  time  in  August, 
1875. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  when  the  President  first  knew  about  it  T — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  dated  9th  August,  in  which  he 
refers  to  P.  and  B.  knowing  of  that  Sylph  telegram  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  be  referred  there  to  Porter  and  Babeock  T— A.  I  believe  I  have 
stated  distinctly  that  he  did  refer  to  Porter  and  Babeock,  and  to  no  one  else. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  that  be  referred  to  the  President  f— A  No ;  I  know  that  he  did 
not. 
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Q.  That  implies  that  Babcock  know  it  as  early  as  Angnst  9  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  advise  the  Secretary  in  September  to  show  it  f — A.  Because  I 
wanted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  Mr.  Babcock  face  to  face ;  to  confront 
him  with  the  telegram  itself,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  any  expIanatioD 
he  might  have  to  make  touching  it  or  with  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  you  met  General  Porter,  and  that  he  gave  yon  his  explanation  of 
the  Sylph  telegram  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  President  what  General  Porter  told  you  f— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  President  the  whole  explanation  t — A.  I  gave  the  President  the 
whole  explanation  as  I  have  stated  it  in  my  examination-in-chief.  The  President 
heard  enongh  of  it  to  know  Porter's  explanation. 

Q.  When  you  mentioned  that  it  had  reference  to  a  lewd  woman,  did  he  not  say  that 
he  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  of  that  kind  T — A.  He  did  precisely  what  I  said  he 
did — brushed  it  away  and  went  on  with  the  conversation  on  another  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  whole  explanation  as  you  got  it  from  Porter  T— A.  I  did ; 
as  I  have  stated  in  my  examination-in-chief. 

Q.  How  did  the  President  interfere  with  the  trial  of  the  Babcock  case  I — A.  I  have 
already  indicated  in  my  ezamination-in-cbief  what  I  considered  to  be  interference  on 
his  part.  It  was  by  favoring  the  military  court;  by  dismissing  Henderson  ;  by  author- 
izing (if  he  did  not  direct)  the  circular-letter  to  district  attorneys ;  by  listening  to  the 
reports  that  the  prosecution  against  Babcock  was  the  result  of  a  political  conspiracy 
or  intrigue,  and  by  deciding  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself,  and 
permitting  bis  purpose  so  to  do  to  become  public. 

Q.  How  did  the  military  trial  interfere  with  the  trial  of  Babcock  T— A.  The  proposi- 
tion was  that  the  trial  of  Babcock  in  the  civil  conrt  should  be  postponed  to  await  the 
investigation  of  the  military  court  and  that  the  evidence  in  the  civil  conrt  should  be 
turned  over  for  nse  in  the  military  court. 

Q.  How  did  that  interfere  with  Bab  cock's  trial  t— A.  It  gave  the  prosecnting  officers 
to  understand  that  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  try  the  Babcock  case  in  th  eir  own 
way  and  according  to  their  own  judgment.  Aud  if  it  had  been  carried  oat,  it  would 
have  deprived  them  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  trial  could  proceed. 

Q.  It  was  not  carried  out,  was  it  t — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  made  before  Babcock  was  indicted  T — A.  About  the  time,  but 
it  was  well  understood,  however,  that  he  would  be  indicted ;  and  there  were  reports 
that  he  had  been.  The  indictment  was  retnrned  to  the  court  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  De- 
cember. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  pnblio  f— A.  I  think  that  the  first  indictment  was  announced 
about  the  1st  of  December,  and  turned  into  the  court  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  December. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  convening  the»court  of  inquiry? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  On  what  date  was  it  ordered  to  convene  T — A.  I  cannot  recall. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  at  the  time  the  order  for  the  court  of  inquiry  was  issued 
it  was  not  expected  that  Babcock  would  be  indicted  t— A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  hence  the  order  was  issued,  and  that  the  conrt  met  at  Chicago,  and  after 
the  indictment  was  found  the  court  simply  dissolved  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  President  T — A.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  court  did 
dissolve  on  motion  of  General  Hanoock,  and  on  argument  after  it  oonvened  in  Chicago, 
but  not  until  after  the  demand  had  been  made  upon  the  local  officers  by  the  judge- 
advocate  of  that  court  to  be  furnished  with  the  evidence  in  the  Babcock  case  and  that 
demand  had  been  refused. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  President  wished  to  interfere  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Babcock  by  the  civil  court  f — A.  Nothing  except  as  I  have  stated  the  facta. 

Q.  Suppose  Babcock  had  been  tried  by  the  military  court,  would  he  not  then  have 
been  liable  to  indictment  and  trial  in  the  civil  court  f— A.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  military  court  of  inquiry,  as  I  understand  it,  bad  no  power  whatever  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  General  Babcock  or  to  punish  him,  but  simply  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
ground  for  a  court-martial,  aud,  if  so,  to  make  this  recommendation  in  the  premises. 
The  result  of  a  trial  before  the  military  court  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  have 
given  Mr.  Babcock  and  his  counsel  opportunity  to  look  into  the  hands  of  the  prose- 
cution at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Did  the  President  order  this  court  of  inquiry  without  consulting  his  Cabinet  t— 
A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  it  f — A.  I  believe  there 
was  a  Cabinet  meeting,  and  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  yon  sent  a  note  to  Secretary  Bristow  in  Cabinet,  in  which 
yon  said,  "  God  give  you  wisdom,"  or  something  to  that  effect  t — A.  I  think  I  did._ 

Q.  Did  that  have  reference  to  his  action  in  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  military 
court  of  inquiry  T — A.  It  did  ;  and  I  also  stated  that  I  wrote  to  General  Henderson  a 
letter  about  the  3d  of  December  in  which  that  question  was  fully  discussed. 

Q.  Was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  opposed  to  that  court  of  inquiry  f — A  As  to 
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that  I  cannot  say.  My  impression  is  that  he  took  the  positiou  that  they  might  have 
forty  conrts  of  inquiry  if  they  wanted,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  civil 
tribunal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  assented  in  Cabinet  to  the  proposition  for  the  court  of 
inquiry  T— A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  presume  he  did,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  civil  tribunal. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
military  tribunal  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  Mr.  Bristow  say  so  ?— A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  it  was  determined  upon  in  Cabinet  meeting  T — A.  I  do,  so 
far  as  I  can  know  anything  from  what  respectable  and  reliable  gentlemen  tell  me. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  verdict  in  the  Avery  case  t— A.  I  think  about  the  27th  or 
28th  of  November. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  trial  of  that  case  that  the  telegrams  implicating  Babcock  ap- 
peared T — A.  Such  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  Babcock's  complicity  in  the  matter  was  commented  upon  by  Anderson  very 
severely  in  bis  argument  T— A.  Such  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Babcock  immediately  thereupon  telegraphed  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  demanding  to  be  heard  before  the  conrt  f— A.  I  believe  he  did,  but  not 
until  after  the  Avery  case  was  closed  and  submitted  to  the  jury. 

Q.  And  a  reply  came  that  there  would  not  be  another  trial  until  when  T— A.  The 
15th  or  16th  of  December. 

Q.  Was  not  this  court  of  inquiry  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  December,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  civil  tribunal  f — A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  state. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  telegrams  being  sent  by  Babcock  to  Saint  Louis  at 
that  time  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  are  they  f— A.  Telegrams  to  Lackey,  the  private  secretary  to  the  President, 
who  was  theu  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  telegrams?— A.  That  he  (Babcock)  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  goiug  to  Saint  Louis,  if  possible.  I  have  copies  of  those 
telegrams  here  in  my  letter-book. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Read  them. 

The  Witness,  [reading.]  "Washington,  November  17,  7.44  p.  m.  Levi  P.  Luckey, 
LindeU  Hotel,  Saint  Lonis.  Tell  him  employ  assistants  if  he  wants,  uud  draw,  but  to 
prevent  my  going  there  now  at  all  hazards.   Exercise  your  best  judgment  now. 

That  is  from  General  Babcock. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  What  is  the  next  f 

The  Witness,  [reading.]  Washington,  6.04  p.  m.,  November,  — .  See  John  M.  Krum 
on  receipt  of  this ;  whatever  hear,  retain  him  to  protect  me,  and  confer  fully  with  biin 
and  answer  at  earliest  convenience.  To  go  there  now  would  be  very  nufortunate  if  he 
can  possibly  prevent  it.   Report  fnlly  and  promptly  to  my  house  here. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Were  these  dispatches  implicating  Babcock  made  publio  until  the  28th  or  29th  of 
November  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  after  the  date  of 
the  sending  of  these  telegrams  that  the  telegrams  implicating  him  were  made  public. 
The  telegram  to  the  district  attorney  was  evidently  sent  about  the  time  that  the  Avery 
trial  closed,  aud  was  not  received,  in  point  of  fact,  until  the  trial  had  closed. 

Q.  These  dispatches  from  Babcock  to  Luckey,  did  they  not  refer  to  bis  going  there 
as  a  witness f— A.  McKee's,  Avery's,  Patrick's,  and  Maguire's  names,  with  Babcock's, 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  I  believe  it  was  decided  by  Krnm, 
representing  the  defendant  in  that  case,  to  call  all  these  parties  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  testify  that  they  had  received  no  money  from  the  ring.  That  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. 

Q.  Did  not  these  telegrams  to  Luckey  have  reference  to  Babcock's  going  as  a  wit- 
ness— that  he  did  not  want  to  be  called  as  a  witness? — A.  The  telegrams  were  sent, 
undoubtedly,  with  reference  to  the  very  subject  that  Babcock  had  in  mind  when  he 
sent  the  telegram  or  letter  dated  the  30th  of  November. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  contemplation  by  counsel  either  for  the  Government  or  for  the  de- 
fendants to  call  Babcock  as  a  witness  ?— A.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  contemplation  of 
counsel  for  the  defendants  to  call  him  as  a  witness.  That  I  infer  from  these  telegrams, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  inference  only. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Read  the  next  telegram. 

The  Witness,  [reading.]  November  18, 1875.  "  K.  says  no  detriment,  no  danger,  per- 
sonal, political,  or  otherwise,  should  you  oome.  Billy  and  all  others  on  whom  Mac's 
case  reflects  going  to  testify ;  and  friends  think  it  would  be  well  if  yon  can  also  do  so. 
All  would  show  they  received  nothing.   But  it  rests  with  you  if  you  choose.    K.  urges 
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it,  bnt  tbey  cannot  force  anytbing.  He  is  retained  for  yoar  interest.  I  shall  do  the 
beat  I  can." 

That  telegram  was  sent  on  the  18th.  The  other  telegram,  it  will  be  noted,  was  sent 
on  the  16th  of  November. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  reply  that  was  sent  by  Dyer  to  Babcock's  dispatch  of  the  30th  t— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did,  except  as  it  may  have  appeared  in  print. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  whether  or  not  this  is  the  dispatch,  according  to  yoar  best  recol- 
lection :  "The  evidence  in  the  Avery  case  is  closing,  and  another  case  involving  ques- 
tion of  conspiracy  is  set  down  for  the  15th  December  T" — A.  I  think  that  waa  the  dis- 
patch. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  was  any  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  in  granting  this  officer  a  oonrt  of  inquiry  under  the  circumstances  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  that  proposition  received  the  assent  of  every  member]  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  presume  it  did.  I  never  did  then 
and  do  not  now  see  the  least  occasion  for  the  military  court. 

Q.  Were  not  the  President  and  his  administration  responsible  to  the  country  f— A. 
Undoubtedly  they  were. 

Q.  Did  it  become  you  or  the  Secretary  to  antagonize  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
on  that  point  t — A.  It  became  mo  to  accept  loyalty,  as  I  did,  whatever  action  my  official 
superiors  saw  fit  to  take  in  the  premises,  bnt  at  the  same  time  I  reserved  to  myself 
the  right  to  differ  or  dissent  in  judgment  from  them. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  Henderson  a  letter  at  that  time  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  prodnce  a  copy  of  your  letter  f — A.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  so  stated 
in  my  examination-in-chief.  General  Henderson  has  the  original,  bnt  be  has  my  author- 
ity to  produce  it. 

Q.  Can  you  have  it  produced  and  appended  to  this  record  f — A.  I  presume  I  can. 
Q.  Why  was  not  a  copy  of  that  letter  preserved  f— A.  Simply  because  I  did  not 
choose  to  keep  a  copy  of  it.   I  kept  copies  of  some  of  my  letters  and  not  of  others. 
Q.  Did  you  enter  it  in  your  letter-book  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Henderson  to  burn  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did ;  perhaps  I  did. 
It  was  of  a  highly  confidential  character,  giving  him  the  inside  history  of  the  situation 
here,  as  I  was  informed  and  as  I  knew  it  myself. 

Q.  And  advising  him  not  to  comply  with  itf 

The  Witness.  Why  shonld  you  put  such  words  as  those  in  my  month  T 
Mr.  Plaistkd.  That  is  my  impression  in  regard  to  your  testimony. 
The  Witness.  There  is  no  foundation  or  warrant  for  it.   It  was  simply  stating  to 
General  Henderson  the  situation  here,  for  his  own  information  and  guidance. 
Mr.  Plaisted.  I  will  read  from  your  testimony  on  page  363 : 

"  On  the  3d  or  4th  of  December  I  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Henderson,  advising  him 
fully  of  my  views,  and  indicating  to  him  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Bee,  by  all  honorable  means,  that  proceedings  before  the  civil  tribunal 
should  not  be  postponed  or  delayed  or  embarrassed,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  by  any  pro- 
ceedings to  be  instituted  or  had  before  a  military  tribunal." 

A.  Under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sometime  in  May,  1875, 1  was  charged  in  official  letters  from 
the  Attorney-General  to  call  on  district  attorneys  and  to  advise  and  consult  with  them 
touching  the  management  and  direction  of  the  cases. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  official  superior  of  these  district  attorneys  T — A.  I  was,  in 
my  capacity  as  Solicitor-General,  and  also  because  the  Attorney-General  has  power, 
under  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  assign  officers  to  special  duties, 
and  had  the  right  to  assign  me  to  the  duty  of  counseling  and  advising  with  the  local 
officers. 

Q.  You  were  really  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  f — A.  I  was  really,  under 
the  law  constituting  the  Department  of  Justice,  an  officer  of  that  Department.  Prac- 
tically, however,  my  relations  were  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, assented  to  the  proposition  of  General  Babcock  in  his  application  for  a  court  of 
inquiry,  or  did  not  then  and  there  object  to  the  court  of  inquiry,  was  it  fair  and  honor- 
able on  his  part  to  represent  to  the  district  attorney  his  settled  purpose  to  see  that  the 
proceedings  before  the  civil  tribunal  should  not  be  postponed,  delayed,  or  embarrassed 
by  the  military  tribunal  f 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  question,  as  shaped,  is,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
worthy of  the  gentleman  who  propounds  it,  is  not  called  for  by  anything  which  I  have 
testified  here,  and  should  be  propounded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself ;  bat 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  I  have  stated  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no  objection  to  forty  courts  of  inquiry  so  long 
as  they  did  not  interfere  by  taking  away  the  evidence  from  the  civil  tribunal.  That 
was  the  point  of  difficulty,  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  court  of  inquiry  itself. 

Q.  Was  it  not  apparent,  or  did  it  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Saint  Louis  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  documentary  evidence 
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inculpating  Babcook,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  could  testify  to  his  com- 
plicity with  whisky  frauds  T — A.  It  was  apparent,  and  such  was  the  purpose  in  order- 
ing the  court.  It  was  also  a  fact  that  the  district  attorney  positively  and  peremptorily 
refused,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  such  evidence.  He  gave  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  offered  to  furnish  copies  of  the  testimony,  and  did  furnish  copies,  as  I  under- 
stand ;  but  he  stated  that  he  could  not  furnish  the  evidence  then  on  the  files  of  the 
court  without  embarrassment  to  him  and  without  the  order  of  the  court  itself. 

Q.  You  Bay  that  in  this  letter  to  General  Heuderson  you  indicated  to  him  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  Secretary  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  civil  court  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  Secretary's  express  authority  for  that  statement  to  General 
Henderson  ? — A.  I  think  the  Secretary  knew  that  I  wrote  the  letter  to  General  Hender- 
son.  That  is  my  recollection  now. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  that  that  was  his  settled  purpose  f — A.  I  have  no  question 
about  that  at  all.  The  point  was  oouoeded.  He  made  nis  point  in  connection  with 
Attorney-General  Pierrepont  and  others,  that  there  should  be  no  interference  whatever 
with  the  civil  court. 

By  Mr.  Plaistkd  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  order  for  a  court  of  inquiry  interfere  with  the  trial  of 
Babcock  T— A.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  say.  As  a  matter  of  judgment,  I  can  say 
it  did. 

Q.  In  what  respect  T — A.  It  gave  the  prosecuting  officers  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  with  reference  to  the  time  or  mode 
of  the  prosecution,  or  that  they  were  to  carry  out  unhampered  their  plans  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  It  save  the  district  attorney,  pressed  as  he  was  with  the  exigencies  of  other 
cases,  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  in  corresponding  with  Gardner  in  preparing 
the  record  to  be  transmitted  to  him,  and  it  interfered  with  his  time,  which  might  have 
been  advantageously  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  cases  against  Babcock  and 
others  then  untried. 

Q.  Did  he  not  get  his  pay  for  the  preparation  of  the  case  against  Babcook  T— A.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  it  stated  that  Henderson  charged  Gardner  $87  for  it  f — A.  I 
have  seen  no  such  statement,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  charge  made  was  for  a  copy 
of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  stenographic  reporter.  Neither  General  Henderson 
nor  Mr.  Dyer  got  a  dollar  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  not  the  records  transmitted  to  Mr.  Gardner  have  to  be  prepared  by  olerks  f — 
A.  They  were  prepared  by  the  stenographic  reporter  and  clerks. 

Q.  I  will  read  you  from  page  363:  "Now,  in  response  to  the  question  of  the  chair- 
man, I  may  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  myself,  having  been  ordered  by 
the  President  to  see  that  no  guilty  man  should  escape  if  it  could  be  avoided,  on  consul- 
tation, mutually  concluded  that  the  President  could  not  go  back  on  that  injunction 
without  stultifying  himself  and  placing  his  officers  in  a  false  position,  and  we  therefore 
resolved  to  leave  the  whole  matter  of  General  Babcock's  alleged  connection  with  the 
whisky  ring  at  Saint  Louis  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  officers  there."  You  say  that  yon 
and  the  Secretary  had  a  consul  tat  ion  on  the  matter ;  when  was  that  consultation  f — A. 
About  the  time  he  went  to  Long  Branch,  in  the  summer  of  1875— the  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  then  that  the  President  was  inclined  to  go  back  on  his  letter  of  in- 
dorsement to  let  no  guilty  man  escape  t — A.  In  view  of  the  repeated  assurances  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  near  to  the  President,  as  they  reached  us,  we  were  apprehen- 
sive that  there  might  be  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

Q.  Did  yon  feel  that  the  only  reason  that  wonld  prevent  the  President  going  back 
on  that  declaration  was  the  fear  of  stultifying  himself  T — A.  No ;  not  the  only  reason, 
but  we  felt  that  we  had  to  rely  on  that  declaration  and  to  go  on  and  leave  Mr.  Babcock's 
case  and  the  case  of  every  other  individual  suspected  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue  to  the 
local  officers,  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  the  public  interests  might  require  and  the 
facts  might  warrant.  » 

Q.  You  say  that  the  President  believed  Babcock  to  be  innocent ;  do  you  not  think 
that  he  was  honest  in  that  opinion  ?— A.  He  so  confidently  asserted  himself,  and  I 
believe  I  have  stated  that  I  thought  he  believed  it. 

Q.  Do  you  call  the  President's  belief  in  the  innocence  of  General  Babcock  an  inter- 
ference with  Babcock's  trial  t— A.  I  have  never  so  stated  anywhere. 

Mr.  Plaistkd  offers  in  evidence  the  following  document,  which  purports  to  be  a  cer- 
tified copy  from  the  records  of  the  War  Department,  of  the  request  of  General  Babcock 
for  a  military  court  of  inquiry : 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  2, 1875. 
Sir:  On  the  29th  ultimo,  in  the  trial  of  W.  O.  Avery  before  the  United  States  court 
at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  one  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  Hon.  J.  H.  Henderson,  introduced 
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certain  telegrams  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  me  to  Messrs.  McDonald  and  Joyce, 
recently  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  whisky  frauds,  and  is  reported  in  the  Saint 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  having  need  the  following  language  : 

[Copy  of  newspaper  article.  J 

"  Mr.  Henderson.  When  we  began  the  trial  of  the  cause  I  was  in  the  habit  of  getting 
excited  when  my  friend,  Judge  Krnm,  said  anything  to  excite  me,  bnt  I  am  getting  over 
it  bravely.  I  want  to  assure  him  and  the  court,  in  the  little  that  I  shall  have  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  drive  made  by  the  prosecution  against  his  excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"  It  is  far  from  the  opinion  of  myself  or  any  of  my  associates  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  knew  anything  about  the  ring.  I  desire  to  enter,  right  here,  my  protest 
against  any  such  declaration  on  the  part  of  Judge  Krnm  or  anybody  else.  If  Judge 
Krum  wants  my  opinion  I  will  give  it  to  him  frankly,  and  that  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  grossly  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  men  who  professed 
to  be  his  friends,  here  and  in  Washington;  and, sir, I  do  enter  a  solemn  declaration 
now,  in  the  beginning,  that  in  my  judgment  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  ring.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  my  associates, 
and  these  dispatches  do  not  in  the  least  implicate  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  from  implicating,  they  exculpate  him,  in  the  laugnage  of  my  associate.  They 
show  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — not  only  uegatively,  bnt  affirmatively  ;  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  these  gross  and  outrageous  impositions  noon  his  confidence  in  men. 
Now,  in  reference  to  another  point.  We  did  not  intend  to  offer  these  dispatches  at  all, 
and  if  any  responsibility  attaches,  it  attaches  to  my  friend  who  objected  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Douglass. 

"  We,  sir,  had  made  up  our  minds  not  to  introduce  the  dispatches ;  but  the  gentleman 
has  imposed,  nnder  the  ruling  of  the  court,  the  absolute  necessity  upon  us  an  willingly 
to  connect  the  name  of  General  Babcock  with  the  matter.  I  asked  the  witness  who  in- 
terfered or  asked  him  to  do  away  with  the  order  transferring  the  supervisors  and  rev- 
enue agents  through  different  districts,  the  only  way  which  could  have  effectually 
broken  np  the  frauds  throughout  the  country.  My  friend,  Judge  Krum,  would  not  let 
him  testify.  I  asked  inasmuch  as  declarations  had  been  made  by  witnesses  that  Gen- 
eral Babcock  gave  information,  and  we  did  not  desire  to  connect  him  any  fnrther.  We 
conld  not  help  connecting  him  that  far.  These  prosecutions  have  not  attempted  to 
scandalize  anybody,  and  I  now,  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  say  that  I  have  not  got 
an  ill-feeling  against  anybody  in  it,  not  even  against  the  defendant  hers,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  surely  not  against  General  Babcock, 
whom  I  have  known  for  years. 

"  I  have  no  feeling  at  all,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  esteem  as  highly  as  I  do  my  friend 
Judge  Krum.  I  could  not  have  tried  the  case  without  asking  the  question  I  did.  I 
asked  who  interfered  to  prevent  it.  He  simply  said  that  General  Babcock  came  to 
him  and  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  The  prosecution  intended  to  stop  there.  We  intended 
to  show  that  this  witness  operated  in  n>s  particular  line.  I  can  say  that  if  the  grand 
jury  wonld  have  ignored  these  things,  the  gentleman  would  never  had  heard  from  me 
one  single  syllable  from  these  dispatches.  I  stated  to  the  gentleman  the  other  day, 
when  be  objected  to  certain  testimony  npon  cimilar  grounds,  that  if  he  knew  what  I 
knew  he  wonld  not  have  used  that  expression.  I  can  now  say  to  the  gentleman  again, 
that  if  he  knew  what  this  prosecution  knows,  in  addition  to  what  we  now  expect  to 

8 rove,  he  wonld  not  use  the  expression  he  had  used.   Now,  sir,  he  has  driven  as  into 
lis  attitude  in  order  to  get  in  the  conversation  of  General  Babcock  with  Mr.  Douglass; 
we  cannot  help  the  contents ;  we  shall  stop  there  ;  and  now,  sir,  we  offer  the  dispatches. 

"  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  ask  anything  more.  Let  us  introduce  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  jury  that  General  Babcock  performed  his  part,  and  we  will  rest  there.  I  do 
now  repudiate  forever  the  idea  that  we  are  attacking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  bringing  scandal  on  that  name.  We  desire  no  snob  thing;  and  these  very 
dispatches  which  we  propose  to  offer  not  only  prove  that  the  President  knew  nothing 
of  it,  bnt  that  he  has  been  deceived  throughout  the  whole  affair.  And  the  fact  that 
John  McDonald  or  Joyce  or  Babcock  was  his  friend  prove*  nothing  against  the  good 
name  of  the  President;  and  I  take  this  occasion,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  s-iv  that 
I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  connect  the  name  of  the  President  with  it,  and  nn  desire 
to  connect  with  it  any  other  name,  except  so  far  aa  it  becomes  our  bonndcn  duty  in 
the  case  before  us." 

Upon  being  informed  of  this  charge  I  telegraphed  to  D.  P.  Dyer,  United  8Utes  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Saint  Louis,  as  follows,  on  the  30th  nltimo:  "I  am  absolutely  inno- 
cent, and  every  telegram  which  I  seut  will  appear  perfectly  innocent  the  moment  I  can 
be  heard.  I  demand  a  hearing  before  the  court ;  when  can  I  testify  P  And  received 
npon  the  same  day  the  following  telegram  : 

"The  evidence  in  the  Avery  case  is  closed.  The  next  case  involving  the  question  oi 
conspiracy  is  set  for  the  15th  of  December. 

*  DAVID  P.  DYER, 

District  Jt/ersey." 
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The  opportunity  to  answer  the  charges  contained  in  the  above  speech  having  been 
thus  denied  me,  and  being  left  without  any  opportunity  to  vindicate  myself,  I  respect- 
fully demand  a  court  of  inquiry,  aod  request  that  an  immediate  investigation  be 
ordered. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  E.  BABCOCK, 
Colonel  of  Eng\neer$,  U.S.A. 

To  the  President. 

[Indorsement] 

The  Secretary  of  War  may  convene  the  court  of  inquiry  asked  for. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

December  3, 1875. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Augutt  5,  187C. 

Q.  Yon  say  in  your  letter  that  the  dismissal  of  Henderson  yon  regarded  as  a  fatal 
blow  to  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Babcock  case.  What  are  the  grounds  of 
your  opinion  and  judgment  in  that  respect? 

The  Witness.  Do  I  not  state  it  in  the  examination-in-chief  f 

Mr.  Plaisted.  No;  it  is  simply  a  broad  statement. 

A.  It  relieved  from  command  and  direction  an  able  lawyer,  recommended  to  me  by 
Mr.  Blow  and  by  Mr.  Glover  as  the  most  able  and  efficient  of  all  the  lawyers  in  Saint  Louis 
to  prosecute  the  whisky  frauds.  The  recommendation  of  Glover  and  of  Blow  was 
made  in  the  full  knowledge,  doubtless,  by  these  gentlemen,  of  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Brodhead,  who  relieved  General  Henderson,  was  in  the  city,  and  could  be  had.  Mr. 
Henderson  had  spent  all  the  time  from  May  or  June  down  to  November,  in  constant 
attention  to  the  preparation  and  trial  of  the  whisky-fraud  cases.  The  removal,  there- 
fore, was  a  change  of  front  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  (to  borrow  a  military  phrase,) 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  prosecution.  No  lawyer, 
however  able,  could  have  become  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the 
case  in  the  short  time  left  between  the  time  of  Henderson's  dismissal  and  the  trial  of 
the  case  as  General  Henderson  then  was.  As  Henderson's  associate  counsel  and  the 
j  udge  were  opposed  to  the  change,  and  could  see  no  necessity  for  it,  the  removal  was 
discouraging,  if  not  demoralizing,  to  the  assistant  counsel. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  Henderson  dismissed  f — A.  Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
December. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  the  trial  of  Babcock  T — A.  In  February. 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Brodhead  appointed  in  General  Henderson's  place  t— A.  I  presume 
about  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  was  appointed  immediately  after  Henderson's  dismissal — 
within  a  few  days  T — A.  Yes ;  not  long  after. 

Q.  Then  Brodhead  had  part  of  December,  did  he  not,  to  work  in  f — A.  No. 

Q.  He  had  all  of  January  and  most  of  February  for  preparation  T— A.  Perhaps  so, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  other  cases  of  almost  as  great  importance. 

Q.  The  case  against  Babcock  was  tried  and  determined  on  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
was  it  not,  like  all  other  cases f — A.  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  removal  of  Henderson  deprive  the  Government  of  any  evidence  against 
Babcock  T— A.  Not  directly ;  but  as  General  Henderson  was  a  man  of  more  industry  and 
zeal  than  Colonel  Brodhead,  it  was  my  belief  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  General  Hender- 
son  

Mr.  Plaisted,  [interposing.]  Answer  the  question.  That  does  not  follow  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  asked  whether  the  removal  of  Henderson  deprived  the  Government 
of  any  evidence  against  General  Babcock. 
The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  hear  my  answer  read,  so  far  as  I  gave  it. 
[The  answer  was  read.] 

The  Witness.  I  will  now  continue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  General  Henderson  would 
have  discovered  more  evidence  if  it  was  there ;  that  he  would  have  discovered  and 
brought  out  all  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Q.  Did  the  dismissal  of  Henderson  operate  to  furnish  Babcock  with  any  evidence 
that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  had  T— A.  Yes.  Treating  the  dismissal  of  Henderson 
as  part  of  and  contemporaneous  with  the  order  for  the  military  oourt,  (and  it  was  really 
all  one  transaction.)  General  Babcock  was  furnished,  I  believe,  with  a  complete  copy 
of  all  the  evidence  in  the  oase  from  the  military  record. 
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Q.  Was  he  not  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  evidence  f — A.  I  believe  not,  in  its  detail.  I 
always  took  the  decision  myself  that  General  Baboook  should  know  the  case  against 
him,  and  should  be  dealt  fairly  by,  and  so  acted  myself,  and  encouraged  others  to  act  so. 

Q.  This  was  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  was  it  not  f — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  A  general  indictment  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  the  indictment  furnish  him  with  the  information  upon  which  he  was  charged 
with  the  offense  f — A.  In  general  terms  it  notified  him  of  the  fact  that  he  was  charged 
with  being  in  conspiracy  with  the  distillers  and  others,  as  I  recollect,  to  defraud  the 
Government  of  internal  revenue. 

Q.  A  general  charge  of  conspiracy  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  ia  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a  general  charge  of  that  kind  the  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  all  the  documentary  evidence,  (as  a  matter  of  law,  I  mean,)  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  with  the  statement  of  what  they  will  testify  to,  and  that  the 

Erosecution  is  limited  to  this  hill  of  particulars  f— A.  Such  is  not  the  practice  in  the 
nited  States  courts. 

Q.  Is  not  snch  the  law  in  England  f— A.  I  believe  it  is,  but  such  is  not  the  practice 
in  the  United  States  courts,  and  this  question  was  submitted,  I  believe,  to  the  court, 
and  decided  adversely  to  the  defendant,  either  in  Babcock's  case  or  in  one  of  the  contem- 
poraneous cases. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  you  were  willing  to  give  Babcoek  a 
fair  chance,  if  he  were  innocent  f — A.  I  did.  I  stated  that  I  was  willing  to  give  him  a 
fair  chance  all  around,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Q.  Yonr  statement  precisely  was  this :  That  you  were  willing  to  give  him  a  fair 
chance  if  he  were  innocent  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  my  statement.  You 
had  better  refer  to  it  and  see  what  it  is.  I  did  give  him  a  fair  chance.  I  treated  bin, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  indiotment,  with  entire  friendliness  and  courtesy. 

Q.  Were  you  nut  willing  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  irrespective  of  yonr  opinion  as  to 
his  guilt  or  innocence  f— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  pot  myself  in  antag- 
onism to  that  sentiment  anywhere ;  on  the  contrary,  I  said  to  Colonel  Dyer,  in  a  let- 
ter of  February  7,  that  I  wished  General  Babcoek  the  fairest  of  fair  trials;  and 
throughout  the  whole  unhappy  matter,  down  to  General  Babcock's  indictment,  I  not 
only  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General  to  give  Babcoek  an 
opportunity  to  explain,  and  to  treat  him  fairly,  but  I  did  so  myself. 

Q.  I  read  froui  your  former  testimony  given  before  this  committee :  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection on  general  principles  to  giving  Babcoek  a  fair  show  if  the  testimony  is  really 
false,  but  how  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true  f"  That  is  the  paragraph  upon  which  I 
based  my  question. — A.  Precisely.  If  the  testimony  against  Babcoek  was  true,  it  made 
him  a  great  criminal,  and  I  meant  to  say  that  he  should  have,  in  that  contingency, 
just  the  treatment  usually  accorded  to  indicted  parties. 

Q.  That  was  a  deliberate  statement,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Bristow.  Now,  in  all 
fairness  does  it  not  imply  that  you  assume  his  guilt  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  such  is 
the  necessary  implication  from  the  note  at  all,  but  I  must  say  that  I  had  very  strong 
convictions  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Relating  to  the  removal  of  Henderson  as  affecting  the  snccess  of  the  prosecution 
were  not  all  the  other  officers,  assistant  attorneys,  retained  T — A.  Yes,  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  General  Henderson  strongly  urged  upon  them  to  remain. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  know  that  yourself  f— A.  [Continuing.]  That  I  telegraphed  both 
Dyer  and  Eaton  to  accept  the  situation  loyally,  and  in  the  publio  interest  to  remain, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also,  to  my  knowledge,  made  similar  requests. 
My  telegrams  are  on  tile  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  not  Eaton  and  Dyer  both  telegraph  you  that  Brodhead  had  been  secured, 
and  congratulate  you  and  the  Government  upon  the  fact  that  his  services  had  been 
obtained  f— A.  Not  until  after  I  had  sent  the  telegram  asking  them  to  stay.  I  presume, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  Dyer — my  recollection  is  that  Dyer  said  to  me,  either  in  person 
(as  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  about  the  middle  of  December)  or  by  letter,  that  Colonel 
Brodhead'B  selection  was  a  good  one.  I  think  Mr.  Eaton  said  to  me  in  a  letter  or 
telegram  that  Brodhead  was  perhaps  a  better  lawyer  than  Henderson,  though  with- 
out his  zeal  and  experience  in  the  oases. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  that  the  expression  "  without  his  zeal "  is  in  the  letter  of  Eaton  to 
you  f— A.  I  am  not  sure,  bnt  that  is  my  impression.  I  will  state  here  that  if  I  could 
have  had  a  copy  of  my  letters  and  telegrams  from  the  Treasury  Department  I  could 
have  been  in  quite  as  good  a  position  as  Mr.  Plaisted  ia  to  answer  questions  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  The  records  are  open,  I  presume  f 
The  Witness.  I  have  not  had  access  to  them. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Dyer  both  telegraph  you  that  the  interests  of  the 
Government  would  not  suffer  by  the  change  T— A.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  They  may, 
however,  have  done  so. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  Saint  Louis  about  the  15th  of  December  T — A.  I  think  I  was  about 
the  middle  of  December. 
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Q.  One  of  your  letters  in  evidence  is  dated  Saint  Louis,  December  15, 1875  f — A.  Yes 

Q.  Was  Brodhead  appointed  while  you  were  there  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  was  ap- 
pointed shortly  after  I  was  there.  I  will  state  that,  in  conference  with  the  local  attor- 
neys on  that  occasion,  they  both  expressed  themselves  as  very  greatly  grieved  and 
disappointed  by  the  change,  bnt  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  acoept  my  advice 
and  the  Secretary's  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  the  prosecutions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Brodhead  has  a  much  higher  standing  at  the  Saint 
Louis  bar  than  Henderson  f — A.  Not  as  a  criminal  lawyer. 

Q.  Is  not  Brodhead  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  West  f — A.  He  is  a  very  able  law- 
yer, but  as  a  oriminal  lawyer  my  impression  was  then,  and  is  now,  that  Henderson 
was  his  superior. 

Q.  Is  not  Brodhead  a  man  of  zeal  as  well  as  energy  T — A.  He  is  a  mach  slower  man 
in  his  movements  and  methods  and  habits  of  thought  than  General  Henderson. 

Q.  Can  you  attribute  the  acquittal  of  Babcock  to  any  difference  in  zeal  or  ability 
between  those  two  men — Henderson  and  Brodhead  t — A.  I  attribute  it  very  largely  to 
the  fact  of  the  change  of  counsel  and  to  the  demoralizing  consequences  and  effect  en- 
suing from  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  jury  were  not  out  over  three  minutes  in  the  Babcock 
case  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not.   In  point  of  fact,  I  think  they  were  out  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  General  Henderson  stated  to  this  committee  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  prosecntion  suffered  nothing  by  the  'change  f — A.  I  do  not ;  and  if  he  did  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion.  I  think  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  is  all.  As 
a  modest  man  he  might  have  made  that  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Dyer' made  that  same  statement  before  this  com- 
mittee T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  made  the  same  statement  in  this  city  when  he  was 
here  < — A.  I  do  not.  I  have  never  read  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen,  and  if  I  had 
it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  my  opinion  or  conviction  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  ColoiftI  Dyer  t — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge what  his  politics  are.   It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  what  they  were. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  very  prominent  democratic  politician  T— A.  I  have  understood  that  he 
was.   I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  personally. 

Q.  Was  be  not  nominated  for  the  position  of  president  of  the  democratic  convention 
at  Saint  Louis  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  not  receive  the  vote  of  the  Missouri  delegation  there  for  that  position  T — 
A.  1  do  not  know.   I  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Is  he  not  the  Brodhead  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  Brodhead  letter  f — A. 
I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Was  the  President  at  all  disinclined  to  appoint  Brodhead  to  succeed  Hender- 
son ? — A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  say.  The  appointment  of  Brodhead  was  decided  upon 
during  my  absence  West.   I  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  the  premises. 

Q.  You  state  that  yon  regard  the  circular-letter  of  the  Attorney-General  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  prosecution  of  General  Babcock.  Have  you  not  also  stated  in  your 
direct  examination  that  if  the  letter  bad  not  been  published  it  would  have  had  no 
effect  upon  the  prosecution  f— A.  I  believe  that  I  have,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
have  remained  alone  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Attorney-General  and  prosecuting  offi- 
cers, and  would  not  have  reached  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  evidently  designed — the 
witnesses. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  President  had  anything  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion of  that  letter  T— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  its  publication  T— A.  That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  merely,  and  I  decline  to  answer  the  question,  but  do  not  wish  any 
inferences  to  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other  with  reference  to  my  refusal  to  answer. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  handed  to  the  Chicago  Times  by  Mr.  Storrs  f— A.  Yes ;  and  I 
should  here  say  that  Mr.  Storrs  has  himself  so  stated  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  so  say  at  the  time,  and  was  it  not  so  stated  in  the  public  press  that  it 
was  published  by  Mr.  Storrs  T— A.  I  do  not  think  he  did ;  no,  sir.  Mr.  Storrs  told  me 
on  the  3d  day  of  June  last,  when  I  met  him  in  Chicago,  that  he  gave  the  letter  to  the 
Times  correspondent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  letter  was  entirely  a  proper  one  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not,  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued,  but  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it*  issue  T— A.  I  think  it  was  dated  either  the  26th  or  the 
23th  of  June.   I  am  not  sure  which. 

[A  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  is  produced  by  Mr.  Plaisted  and  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness.] 

The  Witness.  Having  a  copy  of  the  letter  before  mc,  I  find  it  is  dated  January  26, 
1876. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Department  of  Justice, 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  26, 1876. 
"Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  has  to-day  been  called  to  many  newspaper  reports,  stat- 
U.  Mis.  186  32 
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ing  that  in  Saint  Louis,  Chioago,  and  Milwaukee  large  numbers  of  guilty  men  who 
confess  their  guilt  are  to  be  let  off  from  prosecution  and  punishment.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  is  true,  but  my  attention  being  called  to  it,  I  direct  a  letter  to  each  of 
those  places,  that  the  district  attorneys  may  Know  that  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  quite  too  many  gnilty  men  were  to  go  nn  punished.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  excite- 
ment many  unfounded  rumors  will  gain  credence,  and  I  repose  on  yonr  good  judgment 
to  prevent  any  possible  scandal  from  anything  that  would  even  look  like  favoritism 
toward  those  who  have  defrauded  the  Government.  It  is  the  President's  reiterated  de- 
sire that  no  guilty  man  shall  escape.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  intention  od 
the  part  of  any  one  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  favor  any  person, 
and  the  appearance  of  any  snch  favoritism  should  be  very  carefully  avoided.  I  writ* 
this  by  way  of  abundant  caution,  for  I  am  determined,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
have  these  prosecutions  so  conducted  that  when  they  are  over  the  honest  judgment  of 
the  honest  men  of  the  country,  which  is  sure  in  the  main  to  be  just,  will  say  that  do 
one  has  been  prosecuted  from  malioe,  and  that  no  guilty  one  has  been  let  off  through 
favoritism,  and  that  no  guilty  one  who  has  been  proved  gnilty  or  confessed  himself 
guilty  has  been  suffered  to  escape  punishment. 
11  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"Attorney-Central 

"  David  P.  Dyer,  Esq., 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Mo." 

Q.  Take  that  letter,  and  point  out  wherever  you  regard  it  as  improper. — A.  Take 
the  first  sentence :  "  My  attention  has  been  called  to  many  newspaper  reports  statin; 
that  in  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  large  numbers  of  gnilty  men  who  confess 
their  guilt  are  to  be  let  off  from  prosecution  and  punishment."  That  statement,  ignor- 
ing as  it  does  entirely  the  fact  which  he  mnst  also  have  Been  in  the  same  newspaper 
reports  that  these  men  were  accepted  as  State's  evidence,  to  be  used  against  other  peo- 
ple, is  a  very  objectionable  and  unfair  presentation  of  the  case.  Then  take  the  sen- 
tence :  "  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  to  favor  any  person,  and  the  appearance  of  any  such 
favoritism  should  be  very  carefully  avoided.''  As  there  was  nothing,  either  in  the 
official  communications  to  the  Attorney-General,  from  the  prosecuting  officers, or  from 
any  other  reliable  official  source,  that  reflected,  as  the  Attorney-GeneraT'slan gnage  does 
reflect,  upon  the  candor  aud  fairness  of  the  district  attorneys,  that  sentence  contain* 
an  imputation  utterly  unbecoming  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  uncalled 
for  under  the  circumstances.  The  last  sentence  or  clause  in  which  be  says,  '*  and  that 
no  guilty  one,  who  has  been  proved  guilty,  or  confessed  himself  guilty,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  escape  punishment,"  was  a  square  blow  at  the  right  of  the  district  attorney* 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  accomplices,  and,  in  substance,  said  to  those  men  who  had 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  who  had  been,  or  were  about  to  be,  accepted  as  State's  evi- 
dence, "  Shut  your  mouths;  you  have  uothiug  whatever  to  gain  by  talking  or  con- 
fessing." 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  have  yon  now  to  say  in  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  whole  letter,  writ- 
ten as  it  was  at  that  time  T— A.  It  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  square  issue-  with 
the  distriot  attorneys  at  Saint  Louis.  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago,  aud  was  equivalent  to 
a  command  to  them  not  to  make  terms  with  any  person  wbo  confessed  hie  guilt.  It 
struck  a  vital  blow  at  the  hope  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  local  officer* 
to  reach,  by  means  of  accomplices,  the  really  gnilty  parties  in  the  conspiracies— the 
men  who  had  inspired  and  organized  them. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  Does  not  the  Attorney-General  say  here  that  he  does  not  write  this  by  way  of  re- 
proof, but  simply  through  abundant  caution  f — A.  Yes  ;  he  says, "  I  write  this  by  way 
of  abundant  caution,  for  I  am  determined  so  far  as  lies  In  my  power  to  have  these  pros- 
ecutions so  conducted  that  when  they  are  over,"  &o.  The  fact  that  this  letter  was 
seized  upon  by  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr.  Storrs  and  published  to  the  world  through  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  is  safely  indicative  of  the  views  of  indicted  parties  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  letter  and  its  probable  effect.  Iu  other  words,  as  the  counsel  him- 
self expressed  it, "  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws ;"  and  his  client  caught  at  this. 

Q.  You  say  this  letter  presented  a  square  issue  between  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  local  counsel  f  — A.  Yes ;  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  wherein  this  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  is  inconsistent 
with  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  expressed  in  his  telegram  to  you 
of  October  12, 1875,  wherein  be  says : 

"  The  question  in  hand  does  not  relate  alone  to  the  amonnt  of  money  involved  in 
these  particular  cases,  but  affects  the  iutegrity  of  the  revenue ;  and  complete  success 
i  n  these  prosecutions  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Government  hereafter.  There- 
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fore,  I  would  say  to  parties  who  offer  to  surrender,  and  ask  terms,  that  they  should 
plead  guilty  to  the  charges,  or  such  of  them  as  they  admit  to  he  true,  make  their 
statements  to  the  court,  throw  themselves  on  its  clemency,  and  submit  themselves 
to  such  punishment  as  the  court  may  pronounce.  I  would  make  no  arrangement  in 
advance  for  suspension  of  judgment,  nor  would  I  ask  the  court,  after  pleas  of  guilty, 
to  suspend  sentence  in  any  case,  unless,  upon  hearing  the  statement  of  the  party 
in  open  court,  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  use  him  as  a  witness  against  a  greater 
offender.  The  conviction  and  punishment  of  corrupt  and  guilty  officials  is  of  the  first 
importance ;  and  all  proper  means  to  this  end  should  be  used.  'The  Attorney-General 
and  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  concur  in  this. 


A.  The  radical  difference  between  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  tele- 
gram of  the  Secretary  to  me  is,  that  the  Attorney-General's  letter  says  that  no  man  who 
confesses  his  guilt  should  be  permitted  to  escape  punishment.  General  Bristow,  on  the 
contrary,  distinctly  recognizes  the  right  sf  guilty  parties  to  turn  State's  evidenoe,  and 
also  the  right  of  local  counsel  to  nse  them,  if  they  see  fit,  as  witnesses  against  greater 
offenders ;  and  also,  when  that  has  been  done,  the  duty  of  local  counsel  to  ask  the 
court  for  such  mitigation  of  punishment  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  jnstify  or  warrant.  The  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
its  warrant  in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts,  as  referred  to  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Brodhead,  and  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  common-law  practice  and  the  practice 
i:i  courts  of  this  country.  The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
those  authorities  and  this  practice. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  contained  this  sentence  which  I 
find  in  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  "  I  would  make  no  arrangement 
in  advance  for  suspension  of  judgment,  nor  would  I  ask  the  court,  after  pleas  of  guilty, 
to  suspend  sentence  in  any  ease,  unless,  upon  hearing  the  statement  of  the  party  in 
open  court,  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  use  him  as  a  witness  against  a  greater 
offender"? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  so  strong  as  that  T— A. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  that  is  so  sensible  as  that,  and 
which  so  aptly  meets  the  case.  The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  squarely  says  that  no  guilty  man  who  confesses  bis  guilt  shall  be  permitted 
to  escape  punishment. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  always  his  position, 
that  the  guilty  parties  should  plead  in  open  court,  and  then  submit  to  suoh  judgment 
as  the  court  might  impose  ? — A.  Undoubtedly ;  that  is  just  what  we  have  been  saying 
all  the  way  through — either  to  be  punished  entirely,  or  to  have  a  suspension  of  sentence 
entirely,  as  in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  conrt  they  might  see  fit  and  proper. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  the  position  of  the  Secretary  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of 
judgment  f — A.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  conrt  and  the  local  counsel  the  confessing 
party  pnt  himself  in  the  position  of  having  deserved  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Bangs  has  stated  here  that  all  or  that  first  batch  have  received  immunity,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  professional  duty  and  fidelity  now  to  nieve  their  sentence 
in  court.  Do  yon  think  that  the  learned  counsel  there,  in  allowing  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  immunity,  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  this  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  T — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  have  always,  both  by  letter  and  telegram,  as 
well  as  in  conference,  said  that  I  would  not  have  gone  as  far  as  local  counsel  and  local 
revenue  officers  did  ;  but  when  I  say  thnt,  I  must  also  Bay  that  I  have  never  myself 
questioned,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  question,  the  perfect 
good  faith  of  the  gentlemen  who  managed  that  affair. 

Q.  Ex-District  Attorney  Ward  states  tnat  forty-seven  received  immunity;  that  is,  that 
of  the  first  batch  only  three  were  punished,  and  their  punishment  was  very  light.  What 
have  you  to  say  as  to  that  T— A.  As  to  that  I  am  already  very  fully  on  record  in  my 
examination-in-chief.  I  was  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  party  to  immunity 
or  promise  of  immunity  to  any  distiller,  except  always  that  it  should  be  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  court.  Of  the  first  batch,  so-called,  it  fully  appears  from  my 
testimony  heretofore  given  that  Rnssell,  Golsen  &  Eastman,  and  Parker  R.  Mason  were 
the  only  parties  that  I  evor  expected  would  be  used  as  States's  evidence,  with  the  right 
to  substitute  instead  of  Golsen  &,  Eastman  the  firm  of  Roelle,  Junker  &  Co. 

Q.  Then  the  policy  adopted  by  the  local  counsel  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  nor  of  yourself! — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  say  that.  Part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  clearly  indicated  in  his  telegram  of  October,  was  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  what  immnnity,  if  any,  should  be  granted, 
and  the  extent  thereof,  to  the  local  counsel,  the  local  revenue  officers,  and  the  court*  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  has  been  fully  shown,  with  the  Attorney-General 
and  myself,  so  stated  to  Colonel  Matthews,  the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  and, 
at  a  later  day,  to  Mr.  Dexter,  referring  the  settlement  of  "these  questions  to  the  prose- 
cnting  officers  and  the  local  revenue  officers,  under  the  approval  of  the  conrt. 
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Q.  Now,  of  these  forty-seven  to  whom  immunity  was  granted  in  Chicago— distiller*, 
rectifiers,  guagers,  &c. — it  is  not  the  fact  that  only  three  of  them  have  ever  been  brought 
before  the  conrt  and  arraigned  for  sentence  T — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  ex- 
cept as  I  hear  it  from  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  any  such  number  as  has  been 
stated  ever  received  immunity  in  Chicago,  nor  do  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  Well,  taking  to  be  true  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bangs,  the  district  attorney,  thu 
there  were  upward  of  thirty  to  his  knowledge  who  had  received  entire  immunity,  did 
the  local  counsel  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  ? — A.  Undoubtedly;  the 
local  counsel  were  assured  that  they  might  act  in  their  own  sound  discretion,  and  did: 
and  that  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
jost  referred  to,  and  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tutton  read  last  week,  and,  aa  I  understand, 
with  his  whole  course  in  the  premises. 

Q.  But  did  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ever  contemplate  that  men 
should  receive  immunity  without  the  judgment  of  the  conrt  f— A.  No,  air,  it  did  not; 
and  in  this  case  I  believe  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  had  thereon. 

Q.  In  open  court! — A.  In  open  court. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  this  respect  you  differ  from  both  the  present  district 
attorney  at  Chicago  and  the  ex-district  attorney  ?— A.  I  do  not.  I  have  never  read 
their  testimony,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Plaistkd.  They  state  that  there  has  not  one  of  them  been  brought  up  and  ar- 
raigned for  sentence  or  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  say  further,  that  while  I  myself  would  not  have  gone  at  fit 
as  local  counsel  did,  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  convicting  He- 
sing  and  Eehm,  and  in  reaching  property  that  bad  escaped  Mr.  Tutton's  investiga- 
tions and  my  own,  comprising  as  it  did  the  largest  distilleries  iu  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  also  in  obtaining  evidence  against  Ward,  Wadsworth,  Bridges,  Hoyt.  and  Root, 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  collector's  office,)  they  have  been  fully  justified  in  their  course, 
f  the  policy  of  the  Attorney-General  as  indicated  in  his  circular-letter  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  rule,  more  of  these  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

Q.  Did  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  go  further  than  to  say  that  no  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  with  the  guilty  parties  beforehand  ;  that  they  should  all  submit 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  f — A.  Very  much  further ;  but  the  letter  hai 
already  been  disenssed,  and  speaks  for  itself. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  the  local  counsel  granted  immunity  to  the  whole  batch  of  some 
forty  guilty  distillers,  rectifiers,  gaugers,  &c. — full  immunity — without  the  judgment  ot 
the  court,  in  open  session,  do  you  not  think  that  such  a  letter  of  caution  aa  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Attorney -General  was  called  for  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  It  waa  utterly  un- 
called for  in  any  view  of  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  special  counsel  in  the  case 
at  Chicago  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  the  Northwest ;  and  if  Dexter,  Aver. 
Boutelle,  and  Matthews  could  not  be  trusted  to  exercise  some  latitude  in  the  premiaeN 
then  no  man  in  this  country  could  have  been. 

Q.  But  you  say  yourself  you  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  they  went  in  granting 
immunity  to  these  guilty  parties  T-'-A.  Yes;  that  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween myself  and  them. 

Q.  And  they  dismissed  the  actions  against  Ward,  Wadsworth,  and  Mnnn  inoppoaitioa 
to  your  recommendation  f— A.  Local  counsel  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  censure  them  very  severely  by  letter  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  a  disgraceful  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Government  f— 
A.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  said  something  that  was  equivalent  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  word  to  the  district  attorney  that  it  waa  a  cowardly  betrayal 
of  the  publio  interests  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Might  not  the  Attorney-General  be  afraid  that  there  might  be  a  cowardly  betrayal 
of  the  public  interest  as  to  those  forty  witnesses  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  send  a  circu- 
lar-letter such  as  he  sent? — A.  As  the  case  stood  at  that  time,  in  my  recollection,  the 
Attorney-General  had  only  one  case  before  him  in  which  there  had  really  been  absolute 
immunity  granted,  and  that  was  the  case  of  Boddis,  a  ganger,  at  Milwaukee. 

Q.  This  circular-letter  was  written  on  the  26th  of  January  f— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Tutton  represented  to  the  President  in  January — about 
the  middle  of  that  month— that  this  immunity  was  to  be  granted  to  all  these  meo 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  be  made  such  representations,  as  explicit  aa  that,  or  what  vat 
equal  to  it. 

Q.  Did  not  Washburn  make  the  same  representations  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Did  he  not  state  in  a  communication  to  you.  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  the  local  counsel  there  were  going  to  grant  Immunity  to  these  men,  and  not  car- 
ry out  the  instructions  of  the  Treasury  Department  f— A.  He  did  to  me. 

Q.  Were  those  letters  of  Tutton  and  Washburn  presented  to  the  President  f— A  I 
do  not  know  that  they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  presented  to  the  Attorney-General  f— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
were. 
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Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  Tutton's  statements  were  presented  ?—  A.  I  understand 
Mr.  Tutton  went  and  saw  the  President  and  talked  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  The  letter  that  Tntton  wrote  you  was  presented  to  the  President,  was  it  not  T— A. 
Yes ;  I  think  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  At  what  time  f— A.  On  about  the  28th  of  January — two  days  after  the  issuing  or 
the  circular-letter. 

Q.  You  received  it  at  what  date  f — A.  I  received  it  some  time  between  the  20th  and 
28th. 

Q.  It  was  written  on  the  13th  or  14th,  was  it  notT— A.  I  don't  remember  the  date.  I 
know,  however,  it  was  not  presented  to  the  President  until  the  28th  of  January,  two 
days  after  the  issuing  of  the  circular-letter. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Tutton  come  here  on  the  20th  of  January  t — A.  I  believe  he  did— 
about  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  saw  the  President,  and  made  the  same  representations 
to  him  that  were  made  in  that  letter  f — A.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  bnt 
presume  he  did.  I  wish,  in  further  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  situation,  to  read 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Matthews,  the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  to  me: 


"My  Dkar  Wilson  :  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  mo  the  present  and 
the  probable  future  situation  of  whisky  matters  at  Washington.  I  feel  sure  no 
mistakes  have  been  made  here,  and  the  only  explanation  I  oan  give  to  the  let- 


of  which  he  is  an  innocent  instrument,  gotten  up  to  injure  you  and  Secretary  Bristow, 
and  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  full  development  of  the  frauds  here.  So  far  as  the  estab- 
lishment here  is  concerned,  we  do  not  care  personally  what  is  done  with  na,  if  we  are 
allowed  first  to  complete  what  we  have  undertaken.  We  feel  so  confident  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  position  that  we  think  our  action  will  not  only  be  approved  by  the 
authorities  and  the  people  when  they  come  to  know  all  the  facts  as  we  know  them, 
l»ut  that  all  parties  will  agree  that  to  have  taken  any  other  course  would  have  been 
criminal  on  our  part.  Since  the  departure  of  Tutton,  there  has  been  no  disagreement 
among  officials  here  that  I  am  advised  of.  We  propose  to  stand  or  fall  together,  and 
-when  the  crisis  comes  we  shall  undertake  to  defend  what  has  been  done  from  an  inde- 
pendent stand-point,  stating  fully  all  the  facts  and  the  probable  result  in  each  case.  We 
do  not  propose  to  throw  up  the  sponge  like  children,  and  say  we  are  sorry :  but  we 
shall  say, '  Under  the  circumstances,  we  wonld  repeat  what  has  been  done.'  For  one, 
if  I  cannot  be  allowed  a  little  latitude  in  such  matters,  I  propose  to  step  ont  at  once, 
and  pass  my  office  into  other  hands.  Write  me  fully  and  freely  all  you  know  about 
the  matter.  I  shall  feel  anxious  until  I  hear  from  you.  Kiuney  is  here  and  hard  at 
work.  He  will  make  a  good  agent.  The  trial  of  Hesing,  Rehm,  and  Hoyt  is  set  for 
March  7. 

"  No  matter  how  this  thing  ends,  I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 


Q.  Is  it  not  tnte  that  the  local  counsel  granted  this  immunity  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility f— A.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  local  counsel  granted  no  immunity.  In  point  of 
fact,  every  distiller  and  rectifier  in  the  first  batch,  as  I  am  informed,  has  been  punished 
severely  to  the  extent  of  loss  of  property  as  well  as  being  subjected  to  the  infamy  of 
an  open  acknowledgment  of  the  crime  charged  against  him  :  and  I  cannot,  for  this  rea- 
son, see  how  any  sensible  or  fair-minded  gentleman  can  claim  the  first  batch  could 
have  had  entire  immunity,  as  I  understand  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  Has  not  the  first  batch  had  entire  immunity  from  punishment  t— A.  They  have 
not. 

Q.  From  criminal  punishment  f— A.  The  qnestion,  as  suggested,  I  presume  is  true  ; 
hut  the  loss  of  property  to  these  people,  the  expense,  and  the  ignominy  of  prosecution 
have  been  brought  home  to  them  with  great  and  telling  force.  They  have  been  indeed, 
in  my  judgment,  very  severely  punished,  and  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  say  that  they  have 
not  been. 

Q.  You  admit  yourself  that  they  have  received  no  criminal  punishment  f — A.  That 
I  have  said.  I  stand  by  my  answer.  I  say  they  have  beeu  punished  and  punished 
severely  for  their  complicity  in  these  crimes ;  aud,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  assistance 
which  we  got  from  them,  other  people  that  could  not  possible  have  been  reached  have 
been  reached,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  are  to-day  in  imprisonment  in  consequence. 

Q.  Was  not  the  granting  of  immunity  to  some  forty  guilty  parties  a  subject  that 
honest,  fair-minded  men  might  reasonably  differ  about  f — A.  Undoubtedly,  but  I  wish 
again  to  say  that  immunity,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  as  it  has  been  used  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  aud  the  wituesses  on  the  other  side  of  this  case,  has  not  been 
granted  to  them. 

Q.  You  must  admit  that  total  criminal  immunity  has  been  granted  to  this  batch  of 
about  forty  men,  and  that  is  all  wo  are  talking  about.— A.  I  admit  no  such  thing. 


"  Chicago,  111.,  February  5, 1876. 


"A.  G.  MATTHEWS." 
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Q.  How  maoy  of  this  batch  have  been  granted  immunity  f — A.  I  have  never  connted 
the  beads  myself,  and  have  never  been  advised,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the 
number  of  people  against  whom  sentence  had  not  been  moved. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  first  batch  of  forty  or  forty-five  has  sentence  been  movnl 
upon  f — A.  That  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  say  generally  with  reference  to  all  the  parties- 
distillers  and  rectifiers — that  tbey  have  uot  escaped  punishment,  but  have  been  pun- 
ished severely.  Loss  of  property  to  many  people  is  a  far  more  severe  punishment  than 
loss  of  liberty. 

S.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  same  parties  are  claiming  civil  immunity  as  well  as  erim- 
f — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  Buch  is  the  fact ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  Wen 
assured  by  gentlemen  officially  connected  with  the  management  of  those  cases  that 
Mr.  Swett,  counsel  for  the  first  batch,  acknowledges  the  liability  of  his  clients  to  the 
extent  of  the  property  seized  and  bonded  last  spring,  and  professes  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  value  of  those  bonds. 

Q.  You  will  admit  that  arrangements  were  made  with  those  guilty  parties  in  ad- 
vance, before  they  pleaded  guilty,  that  they  should  plead  guilty  and  receive  criminal 
immunity? — A.  I  presume,  from  having  read  the  testimony  and  statements  of  gentle- 
men, that  such  an  arrangement  was  made,  though  there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion 
on  that  point.   The  information  which  I  had  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  was  at 
ts  height  always  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  the  question  of  immunity, 
and  the  extent  thereof,  was  to  be  left  to  the  courts. 
Q.  And  that  was  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T — A.  Yes. 
Q.  From  first  to  last  T— A.  Yes. 
Q.  I  understand  he  has  so  stated  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  did  local  counsel  act  consistently  with  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  you  have  stated  it  f — A.  From  their  stand-point  they  did. 
Q.  That  is,  tbey  took  the  responsibility  f — -A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  granted  total  criminal  immunity  to  some  thirty  or  forty  persons  f — A.  I  deny 
the  correctness  or  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the  question,  as  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleman.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  wish  to  state 
that  to-day  I  can  see  no  objections  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  or  tbe  Administration  overruling  the  course  of  local  counsel,  if  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  wonld  have  been  proper  for  the  Attorney-General  to  have  in- 
structed the  local  attorneys  there  that  they  should  not  grant  total  criminal  immunity 
to  the  entire  first  batch? — A.  Undoubtedly  the  Attorney-General  bad  the  power  from 
his  stand-point  to  issue  such  instructions  as  he  might  see  fit. 

Q .  Can  you  have  any  objection  to  his  issuing  his  circular- letter  from  his  stand-point?— 
A.  I  have  already  stated  my  objection  to  it  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  What  injurious  effect  did  this  letter  have  in  fact  upon  the  prosecutions  gener- 
ally ? — A.  I  can  only  speak  from  information. 

Q .  You  were  in  a  position  to  be  pretty  well  informed  ? — A.  At  Saint  Louis  it  is  a  fort 
that  it  required  tbe  most  active  and  earnest  efforts  of  Colonel  Dyer,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  of  General  Noble,  the  counsel  for  the  distillers  and  rectifiers,  to  indue* 
them  to  go  on  giving  the  Government  their  hearty  support.  The  impression  was  cre- 
ated, to  use  a  phrase  that  was  reported  to  me  officially,  that  the  Government  was  on 
the  side  of  the  defense,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  in  the  McKee,  Babeork, 
and  Magnire  trials  at  Saint  Louis,  and  such  was  the  impression  which  wassonght  to  be 
created  upon  the  minds  of  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  who  were  witnesses  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Those  witnesses  were  frightened? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  frightened  them  ? — A.  The  assurance  that  tbey  had  nothing  whatever  to 
gain  by  giving  the  Government  their  testimony,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  that  they 
would  simply  add  to  the  severity  of  their  punishment. 

Q.  If  immunity  had  been  promised  them,  what  were  they  to  be  afraid  off — A.  Tbe 
distillers  and  rectifiers  undoubtedly,  nnder  the  advice  of  their  attorneys,  in  pleading 
guilty  knew  and  relied  confidently  'upon  tbe  fact  that  they  had  the  right  to  ask  the 
court  to  take  into  consideration  their  testimony  as  witnesses  for  the  Government  in 
the  way  either  of  mitigation  or  immunity. 

Q.  The  position  of  the  Attorney-General  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
well  understood,  was  it  not,  as  expressed  in  the  dispatch  to  yon  of  October  14?— !. 
Yes,  but,  unhappily,  that  position  of  the  Attorney-General  was  not  so  well  understood 
after  bis  circular-letter  was  issued. 

Q.  That  position  was  that  no  arrangement  should  be  made,  but  that  they  should 
come  into  open  court  and  plead  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
Unhappily,  however,  that  telegram  was  not  the  charter  of  authority  under  wbieh 
district  attorneys  were  acting.  The  circular-letter  of  the  Attorney-General  was  lat*r. 
and  was  in  direct  conflict,  as  I  have  stated,  with  tbe  position  assumed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  common  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  tbe  Commissioner  in  the 
telegram  of  October. 
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Q.  Ynu  state  in  your  testimony  that  in  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General  yon 
told  bim  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  to  those  who  plead  guilty, 
"  You  must  not  do  it ;  if  you  do,  you  simply  render  certaiu  your  own  condemnation, 
and  you  bare  nothing  whatever  to  expect  therefrom."  This  was  said  in  reference  to 
the  circular-letter,  was  it  T— A.  Yes,  with  the  letter  before  me. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  that  imply  that  you  understood  that  total  criminal  immunity  was 
to  be  granted  to  these  men  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  implied  this,  above  all,  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  far  as  he  could  reach  these  people,  advised  them  to  keep  silent— to  stand  on 
the  defense,  and  perchance  they  might  escape  on  trial ;  if  they  confessed,  no  escape 
was  possible. 

Q.  They  would  still  be  subjects  of  the  clemency  of  the  court  in  imposing  sentences, 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  plead  guilty,  and  had  given  valuable  information,  would  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  f — A.  Yes,  but  the  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  told 
them  substantially  not  to  plead  guilty,  and  if  they  did  not  plead  guilty,  but  stood 
trial,  they,  of  course,  would  have  had  no  claim  upon  the  clemency  of  tne  court. 

Q.  How  many  distillers  and  rectifiers  were  indicted  in  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I  cannot 
now  recall — thirteen  or  fourteen,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  punished  with  more  than  a  nomiual  punishment,  say  of  one 
day  T — A.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  have  been  severely  punished  by  loss  of  property,  and 
by  the  ignominy  of  confessing  their  guilt,  and  by  the  sentence  of  court. 

Q.  To  what  extent  by  sentence  of  court  T — A.  To  the  full  extent,  as  I  am  bound  to 
believe,  which  the  court,  composed  as  it  was  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in  the  country, 
felt  it  necessary  to  impose  upon  the  parties. 

Q.  Who  was  the  organizer  of  the  ring  in  Saint  Louis  T — A.  From  the  evidence,  I 
should  say  Megrew,  McKee,  and  Joyce. 

Q.  What  punishment  did  Megrew  get  ? — A.  None,  that  I  know  of ;  but  he  was  a  poor 
stick. 

Q.  Did  be  not,  in  his  own  testimony,  confess  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  whisky 
ring T— A.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  he  stated  that  he  had  a  very  prominent  part  in  it; 
but  he  was  a  poor  stick,  utterly  broken  both  in  character  and  fortune  

Q.  But  he  received  no  punishment  T — A.  [Continuing]  and  was  treated,  as  I  have 

no  doubt  his  case  warranted,  as  being  a  man  of  but  little  importance.  The  indict- 
ment, however,  still  stands  against  him,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  think  the  district  attorney  is  at  liberty  to  move  bis  sentence  T — A.  If  he  has 
not  entered  a  nolle  he  is  at  liberty  to  move  sentence,  as  I  feel  sure  no  promise  was 
ever  made  to  Megrew  in  the  premises. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  the  fraudulent  distillers,  rectifiers,  gangers,  and 
store-keepers  in  Chicago  have  been  discovered  T — A.  I  presume  nearly  all  of  them ; 
there  is  only  one  distiller  unseized — Shnfeldt,  I  believe — and  I  understand  that  even 
be  is  to  be  assessed  for  irregularities.  There  are  thirteen  to  be  seized  in  Milwaukee, 
and  eight  in  Chicago,  (five  distilleries  and  three  rectifying  establishments  in  Chicago.) 
I  have  heretofore  given  their  names.  Six  or  seven  of  the  largest  establishments,  dis- 
tilleries and  rectifying-houses,  remain  unseized.  This  fact  is  m  a  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Tattoo,  heretofore  made  part  of  my  evidence. 

Q.  Were  you  not  advised  by  Tutton  and  Brooks  that  the  documentary  evidence 
against  these  parties  of  the  first  batch  fully  established  their  guilt  T— A.  I  was,  and 
always  believed  that  it  constituted  at  least  a  strong  prima  facie  case,  added  to  Mr. 
Brooks's  testimony  taken  on  the  ground,  against  all  the  parties  seized. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  one  of  those  parties  of  the  first  batch  who  has  been  pun- 
ished f — A.  All  have  been  punished  in  the  manner  I  have  heretofore  indicated,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Q.  State  those  who  received  criminal  punishment. — A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  Did  Russell  and  Matthews  come  here  to  Washington  to  make  arrangements  as  to 
this  first  batch  f — A.  That  fully  appears  from  my  testimony  heretofore  given. 

Q.  Did  you  confer  with  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Matthews  T— A.  I  met  Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr.  Matthews  in  conference ;  but  Mr.  Russell  was  not  present  at  the  conference  between 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  myself. 

Q.  The  Secretary  did  not  see  Russell  at  all  t— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  proposition  that  he  made  f — A.  As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  I 
went  to  Chicago  in  December,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  proposition, 
as  then  made,  was  that  Russell,  Golsen  &.  Eastman,  or  Rolle,  Junker  &  Co.,  and  Par- 
ker R.  Mason  were  to  be  accepted  as  State's  evidence.  That  proposition  was  considered 
in  conncil  by  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Ayer,  myself,  General  Webster,  and  Colonel  Matthews, 
and  it  was  decided  to  accept  it.  However,  when  Russell  came  to  Washington  with 
Matthews,  he  desired  to  extend  the  number  of  parties  to  be  included. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Russell's  offense  f — A.  He  was  a  distiller  and  had  been 
swindling  the  Government  of  its  revenue. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  received  any  criminal  punishment  T — A.  As  to  that,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Has  he  not  left  the  State  of  Illinois  T— A.  I  do  not  kuow. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  this  Russell  when  you  were  there  f— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  in  consultation  with  the  counsel  for  the  Government  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he 
was  in  consultation  with  General  Webster. 

Q.  Did  he  have  the  confidence  of  General  Webster  and  the  counsel  of  the  Govern- 
ment f— A.  Not  to  auy  great  extent.  I  believe  they  thought  that  he  was  rather  the 
fairest  and  most  decent  man  of  the  lot. 

Q.  Is  he  the  same  fellow  of  whom  Webster  spoke  in  his  letter  to  you  as  such  a 
graceless  scamp  T" — A.  Yes ;  after  the  date  of  this  conference. 

Q.  Was  not  partial  immunity  granted  to  Rehm  t— A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  state.  The 
record  of  the  judgment  is  the  best  evidence,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  in  the  prem- 
ises.  I  am  not  able  to  quote  it  here. 

Q.  Has  not  the  result  of  bis  trial  been  reported  to  you  !— A.  It  has. 

Q.  Were  not  Munn,  Wadsworth,  and  Ward  indicted  on  Rehni's  testimony !— A  la 
large  part  they  were. 

Q.  Which  of  those  were  tried  f — A.  Munn. 

Q.  He  was  acquitted,  was  he  f — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  not  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  the  worthlessness  of  Relinks  testimony?— 
A  As  a  matter  of  information,  I  think  it  has  been  so  stated  to  me.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  know  what  influenced  the  jurors. 

Q.  What  influenced  the  local  counsel  in  dismissing  the  case  of  Ward  and  Wads- 
worth  f — A.  That  question  has  been  asked  of  the  local  counsel,  and  they  have  answered 
it,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  my  going  into  it  any  further. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  of  Rehm  was  worthless  f— A.  I  don  t 
know  what  reason  was  given.   I  never  read  their  testimony. 

Q.  You  did  not  agree  with  them  in  that  assertion  f — A.  I  did  not.  There  was  a  per- 
fectly good  case  against  Mr.  Munn. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  send  word  to  the  district  attorney  that  if  you  had  the  power  you 
would  take  his  official  head  off  T — A.  I  did,  peremptorily. 

Q.  Regarding  his  action  as  a  cowardly  surrender  f — A.  Expressing  my  strong  dissent 
from  the  course  pursued  by  him. 

Q.  Did  the  Attorney-General  agree  with  yon  in  that  particular  T — A.  I  believe  that 
he  did  later  on,  except  that  he  has  not  removed  Mr.  Bangs. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  had  been  as  good  cause  for  the  removal  in  the  fact  that 
thirty  or  forty  guilty  thieves  had  been  granted  entire  criminal  immunity  f — A.  I  have 
gone  over  that  ground  very  frequently  before,  and  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
it  again  here. 


Washington,  d.  C,  August  9,  1ST*. 
Elmer  Washburn  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Chicago  is  my  home. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in  what  capacity? — A.  I  am  what  is  known 
as  chief  of  the  secret  service. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  T — A.  I  was  appointed  the  2d  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1874. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  position  under  the  Government  prior  to  that  time?— A.  I  did  r.ot. 
Q.  What  were  you  at  the  time  you  were  appointed  f — A.  I  was  doing  nothing  just  at  that 
time. 

Q.  You  had  been  chief  of  police  in  Chicago  1 — A.  I  had. 
Q.  For  how  long? — A.  About  sixteen  months. 

Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  investigations  of  the  whisky  frauds  at  Chicago,  did  you  not?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  particularly  in  obtaining  evidence  and  information. 
Q.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  seizure  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  seizure  were  you  engaged  in  the  investigations  t — A.  The  seizure 
occurred  the  10th  of  May,  and  we  commenced  obtaining  evidence  about  the  1st  of  March 
previous  to  that. 

Q.  Under  whose  directions  were  you  conducting  this  investigation  ? — A  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  written  instructions  T — A.  Just  previous  to  the  seizures,  and  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  seizures,  I  bad  written  instructions. 

Q.  At  what  date  were  you  ordered  to  commence  the  investigations  at  Chicago  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury? — A.  It  was  about  the  1st  of  March,  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  Solicitor  in  conference  «>n  this  subject  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whore?— A.  It  was  first  talked  of  in  his  office  here  in  Washington,  and  the  matter  of 
meeting  him  more  particularly  on  that  subject  was  at  New  York. 

Q.  At  what  time  ?— A.  That  was  early  in  March. 
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Q.  Who  were  present  at  that  conference  that  you  had  in  New  York  f— A.  The  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Yaryan,  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  the  proposed  investigation  was  made  known  to  you  1 — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  thiuk  not.   I  think  there  was  talk  about  it  previous  to  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  you  were  to  take  charge  of  this  investigation  at  Chicago  T 
— A.  A  few  days  before  this  meeting  in  New  York. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  learn  it  ?— A.  From  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Solicitor. 

Q.  You  were  here  in  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  been  seeking  information  in  that 
direction  for  some  time  previous  to  receiving  any  definite  instructions. 

Q.  Did  the  Solicitor,  then,  at  your  meeting  with  him  in  Washington,  in  March,  disclose 
to  you  bis  plans  and  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so;  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  State  what  they  were. — A.  He  gave  his  suspicions  as  to  what  was  going  on — namely, 
that  the  Government  was  being  defrauded  by  parties  failing  to  pay  the  whisky-tax. 

Q.  At  what  points  did  he  indicate  that  he  suspected  these  frauds  were  going  on  7 — A. 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Peoria,  Evansville,  and  Cincinnati ;  all  the  large  points 
in  the  West  where  whisky  is  made  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Can  you  state  fully  what  his  plan  was,  as  proposed  to  you  at  that  time  f — A.  Only  to 
obtain  evidence  that  would  substantiate  his  suspicions. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  you  to  obtain  the  evidence  in  your  own  way  7 — A.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing was  said  particularly  about  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  should  be  obtained. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  what  evidence  he  had  against  these  distillers  at  Chicago,  Saint 
Louis,  and  Milwaukee,  or  whether  he  had  any  evidence  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  did  state  that  he  had  any  evidence— that  is,  any  legal  evidence — but 
that  he  desired  to  obtain  it,  if  it  existed.  He  seemed  to  feel  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
there  was  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  that  he  would  see  you  in  New  York  at  an  early  day  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  did.  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to  New  York,  and  he  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  New  York  on  some  other  business,  and  while  at  New  York  he  sent 
word  for  me  to  meet  him. 

Q.  At  what  point  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  at  some  business  house  in  New  York.  It 
was  the  office  of  his  brother,  who  was  interested  in  some  railroad  matters. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  there? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  that  meeting  7 — A.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  Mr.  Yaryan, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Major  Wilson,  the  Solicitor,  and  myself. 

Q.  Did  be  direct  you  to  have  Mr.  Brooks  present  7— A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

Q.  At  that  meeting  what  was  the  plan  disclosed  by  the  Solicitor  with  the  view  to  ferret 
out  the  frauds  at  Chicago  or  any  other  place  7 — A.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  definite 
plan  of  action,  except  that  I  should  send  Mr.  Brooks  to  Chicago,  with  such  assistance  as 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  cover  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Peoria,  if  he  could ; 
and  I  think  it  was  the  original  intention  that  he  should  get  the  evidence  at  Evansville. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  to  confine  his  attention  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  Well,  not 
exclusively ;  I  think  the  Solicitor  anticipated  that  the  evidence  could  be  much  more  readily 
obtained  than  proved  to  be  the  fact 

Q.  Did  he  direct  you  whom  you  should  take  to  assist  you,  or  to  assist  Brooks  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  Mr. Brooks  to  choose  his  own  agents? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  gave  Mr. 
Brooks  any  such  direction.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  of  course  I  could  not  know  that  he 
did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  fully  upon  what  plan  you  were  to  work  at  Chicago  as  disclosed  to 
you  by  Mr.  Wilson  7 — A.  At  the  interview  in  New  York  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Brooks 
should  go  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee ;  that  he  should  go  to  Chicago  first,  and  before 
going  there  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  Washington,  and  here  he  would  get 
definite  instructions  from  me. 

Q.  So  definite  instructions  were  not  given  in  New  York?— A.  No, sir;  I  do  not  think 
they  were.  I  would  be  liab.e  to  confound  what  was  said  at  different  times  with  what  oc- 
curred at  other  places. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Brooks  come  to  Washington  before  he  went  to  Chicago  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  interview  at  New  York  ? — A.  A  few  days. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Washington  before  you  went  to  Chicago  ?— A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  did  not 
go  to  Chicago  for  nearly  two  months. 
Q.  But  Mr.  Brooks  was  to  be  under  your  orders  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  instructions,  if  any,  did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Yaryan  at  this  interview  at  New 
York? — A.  None. 

Q.  What  was  the  earliest  date  when  you  went  to  Chicago  ? — A.  I  remember  that  I 
reached  there  on  the  morning  of  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  and  that  was  about  the  39th  or 
30th. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Brooks  reported  to  you  frequently  the  results  of  his  investigations? — 
A.  Every  day.   I  have  a  written  report  of  every  day's  proceedings  of  his  from  the  time  he 
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was  ordered  to  report  to  me  until  the  present  day ;  and  the  same  with  every  other  regular 
appointed  of  the  service. 

Q.  Dnring  this  time,  between  March  and  the  30th  of  April,  did  Mr.  Yarran  go  to  Stint 
Louis  T— A.  I  think  so.  I  cannot  say  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  He  went  to  make  investigations  there  ? — A.  I  think  ho  must  have  gone  there  for  that 
purpose  within  that  time. 

Q.  Who  of  your  force  was  at  work  in  Saint  Louis  7 — A.  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Saint  Louis  matter  at  that  time ;  I  am  not  certain  but  Mr.  Brooks  went  down  in  the 
mean  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  reports  which  Mr.  Yaryan  sent  to  the  Solicitor  from  Saint  Louis  t— A. 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  that  Mr.  Colouy  sent? — A.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  letters  of  Mr. 
Colony's,  though  I  am  not  clear  as  to  their  contents. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  you  sent  to  Chicago  on  the  30th  of  April  T — A.  To  stir  up  or 
bring  things  to  a  head,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  seizures  and  get  the  custodians. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  the  seizures  until  the  10th  of  May  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  seizure  delayed  for  any  particular  purpose  or  reason f— A.  I  think  not;  it 
was  only  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  effective. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  Solicitor  when  you  were  ready  to  make  the  seizures  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  judged  from  the  correspondence  I  had  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
consultation  here  between  the  higher  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  As  to  the  time  of  making  the  seizures  or  as  to  the  expediency  f— A.  I  remember  Mr. 
Wilson  telegraphing  to  me  that  be  had  had  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  certain  time,  and  it  was  decided  that  such  and  such  things  should  bo  done,  and  so 
and  so  should  do  it. 

Q.  State  how  you  brought  the  matter  to  a  head  by  the  seizure  of  these  distilleries  T— A.  I 
received  the  following  written  instructions : 

"Department  op  Justice, 
"  Ofpice  of  the  Solicitor  op  the  Treasury, 

«•  Washington,  D.  C,  Mag  7,  1875. 

"  Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  an  abstract  of  information  in  relation  to  frauds  in  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  to  be  delivered  respectively  to  Supervisors  Tutton  and  Hedrick. 

"  By  telegraph  you  have  been  informed  that  these  gentlemen  are  directed,  under  special 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  make 
seizures  of  the  distilleries  and  rectifying  houses  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  against  which 
evidence  of  fraud  has  been  obtained. 

"  You  will  find  on  the  last  page  or  pages  of  the  inclosed  abstracts  my  instructions  to  yon, 
which  you  will  please  accept  for  your  guidance  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 

"  My  idea  is  that  Mr.  Brooks,  sr.,  should  go  to  Milwaukee  with  Mr.  Hedrick,  and  that 
you  should  co-operate  with  Mr.  Tutton. 

"  These  matters,  however,  I  leave  of  course  to  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  interested, 
when  you  shall  have  met  for  conference  at  the  Palmer  House  on  Sunday. 

"  For  convenience,  and  to  save  time,  I  have  given  Mr.  Brooks  the  same  general  Instruc- 
tions that  you  have  received.   I  trust  that  affairs  will  be  quietly  and  successfully  managed, 
and  hope  to  hear  from  you  by  telegraph  on  Monday.   Please  instruct  Mr.  Brooks,  also,  in 
order  to  save  time,  to  telegraph  me  direct. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  BLUFORD  WILSON, 
"  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

"  Col.  Elmer  Washburn, 

"Falmer  House,  Chicago,  /«." 

"  Confidential  memorandum  for  Col.  Elmer  Washburn,  chief  of  secret  service. 

"  First.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Tutton  please  make  careful  inquiry  in  relation  to  Peoria, 
fifth  Illinois,  distilleries,  telegraphing  me  fully  if  fraud  is  found,  or  if  there  is  a  strong  rea- 
son to  suspect  it. 

"  Second.  Confidential  matters,  affecting  the  status  of  Federal  officials  and  calling  for  ex- 
ecutive action,  should  be  verified  by  consultation  with  Mr.  Tutton  and  General  Webster 
before  being  telegraphed.  Information  in  this  direction  is  especially  desirable,  care  being 
taken  to  transmit  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  reliable. 

"  Third.  Telegraph  me  on  Monday  all  essential  details,  particularly  those  calling  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  Secretary. 

"  Fourth.  Be  sure  of  your  facts,  then  go  ahead.  Secrecy,  celerity,  and  audacity  may 
justly  be  taken  as  watch- words  in  the  conduct  of  these  matters. 

"  Perfect  co-operation  between  yourself,  your  forces,  and  those  of  Supervisor  Tutton,  is 
especially  enjoined. 
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"Fifth.  Spare  no  effort  to  secure  and  perpetuate  by  affidavit  or  otherwise  all  and  any  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  fraud. 

BLUFORD  WILSON, 
"  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury." 

Q.  To  what  evidence  does  he  refer  when  he  speaks  of  evidence  that  he  had  furnished 
you  f— A.  I  think  he  says  information.  Thore  was  information  furnished,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Tutton,  for  Chicago,  and  similar  information  lor  Supervisor  Hedrick,  who 
was  to  make  the  seizures  at  Milwaukee,  and  those  were  inclosuresin  this,  which  were  turned 
over  to  those  gentlemen.  My  recollection  is  that  they  specified  what  places  they  considered, 
from  the  information  Mr.  Brooks  had  furnished  and  from  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Solicitor  had  obtained  by  the  examination  of  papers  here,  ought  to  be  seized. 

Q.  Who  made  the  seizures  T — A.  The  supervisors. 

Q.  You  were  not  authorized  to  make  the  seizures  T — A.  N»,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Chicago  when  the  seizures  were  made  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Tutton  when  the  Chicago  seizures  were  made?— A.  Mr.  Tutton  and 
myself  were  together. 

Q.  Who  went  to  Chicago?— A.  Mr.  Brooks  and  General  ITedrick,  with  some  revenne- 
agents.  There  were  some  revenue-agents  with  Mr.  Tutton.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Then  these  seizures  were  made  at  Chicago  under  your  supervision  T— A.  You  can 
hardly  say  that  they  were  under  my  supervision,  as  I  had  no  authority  to  make  or  direct  the 
seizures.   Mr.  Tutton  made  the  seizures  on  the  information  that  the  service  had  been  

Q.  He  belonged  to  another  department  7 — A.  Perhaps  to  another  department,  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  the  word,  but  he  belonged  to  the  Treasury  Department.  I  belonged  to 
the  secret- service  division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  State  whether  you  and  Mr.  Tutton  worked  together  harmoniously  f— A.  Entirely  so. 

y.  After  the  seizures  were  made,  to  what  end  were  your  efforts  directed  T— A.  To  secur- 
ing all  the  documentary  evidence  possible. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  at  Chicago  in  the  work  after  the  10th  of  May  T — A.  Through 
the  month  of  May.   I  think  I  returned  here  on  the  2d  of  June. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  during  that  timet— A.  Seeking  additional  evidence.  There 
were  a  good  many  criminal  arrests  made  in  the  mean  time. 

Q.  Can  you  not  state  a  little  more  minutely  the  processes  by  which  you  obtained  this  evi- 
dence 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  state  more  minutely  than  I  have,  but  a  definite  statement  would 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Brooks.  One  method  of  obtaining  evidence  was  to  watch  the 
distillers  to  see  what  they  removed  and  where  they  took  it  to. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  efforts  during  those  twenty  days  7 — A.  The  result  of  watch- 
ing some  of  the  distillers  would  be  to  know  that  they  removed  high-wines  at  unseemly  and 
unusual  hours ;  and  frequently  they  would  go  in  different  directions  when  going  to  the  same 
place — never  traveling  the  same  road  twice. 

Q.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  period  between  the  10th  of  May  and  the  2d  of  June, 
after  the  seizures. 

Q.  Well,  most  of  the  evidence  obtained  at  that  time  was  obtained  from  the  books  and 
papers  of  parties  whose  distilleries  were  seized.  Their  books  and  papers  were  examined, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  had  received  high-wines  or  liquors  without  putting  them  on  the 
proper  footing. 

Q.  What  were  you,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Tutton  doing  after  the  seizures  were  made  up  to 
the  2d  of  June  f — A.  Attending  examinations  and  examining  houses  of  less  importance. 

Q.  Was  the  grAnd  jury  in  session  T — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  grand  jury  until  fall. 

Q.  Did  you  confer  with  the  district  attorney  after  the  seizures  were  made  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  work  under  his  directions  after  the  seizures  f— 'A.  Yes ;  as  far  as  legal  advice 
was  required. 

Q.  Were  you  in  frequent  consultation  with  him  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Mr.  Ward,  the  district  attorney,  ready  to  co-operate  with  you  in  those 
prosecutions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  evidence  that  was  obtained  against  this  house  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  hardly  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Was  the  evidence  that  was  obtained  turned  over  by  you  to  the  district  attorney  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Brooks  was  left  there  all  summer.  He  remained  there  nearly  all  the  time 
compiling  evidence,  until  last  January  or  February. 

Q.  Was  this  evidence  which  was  obtained  against  these  houses  that  were  seized  regarded 
by  you  and  the  district  attorney  as  sufficient  to  convict  the  parties  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  most 
cases.   I  do  not  now  call  to  mind  any  case  in  which  it  was  regarded  as  insufficient. 

Q.  You  left  Chicago,  you  say,  about  the  2d  of  June  f— A.  I  reached  here, I  say,  about 
the  2d  of  June. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wilson  in  Chicago  before  you  left  there  T— A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  At  what  time  was  he  there  T — A.  I  think  he  got  there  about  the  23d  or  23d  of  May. 
Q.  What  instructions,  if  any,  did  ho  give  yon  at  that  time  in  Chicago  7 — A.  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  particular  instructions.   He  was  always  urging  vigilance  to  obtain  evidence. 
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Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Chicago  again  ?— A.  About  the  6th  of  January  last. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  during  the  session  of  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  I  was  in  Chicago  aff.ua 
about  the  middle  of  October.  On  the  16th  of  October  I  returned  there  again,  and  I  thii:k 
the  grand  jury  was  then  in  session.  I  reached  Chicago  one  morning;  was  there  but  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  went  on  to  the  west;  I  came  back  the  next  day,  and  went  down  to 
the  southern  part  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  yourself  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  recommending  the  dism".^-»l 
of  the  district  attorney  from  the  time  you  went  out  to  Chicago  until  October  f — A.  No.  sir ; 
I  did  not  recommend  bis  dismissal ;  I  remember  telegraphing  something  in  relation  to  the 
district  attorney,  which,  perhaps,  will  answer  your  question. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  you  recommended  a  change  in  the  office  of  district  at- 
torney.—A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  Solicitor  conferred  with  you  with  reference  to  a  change  in 
that  office. — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  make  any  complaint  to  you  with  respect  to  Mr.  Ward,  questioning  his  zeal 
or  fidelity  t— A.  I  cannot  call  any  instance  to  mind  where  ho  made  a  complaint. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  which  you  had  with  the  Solicitor  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Ward  T — A.  I  can't  recall  any  conversation ;  I  hesitate  a  little  because  I 
have  a  general  idea,  or  I  think  there  was  a  general  idea,  that  Mr.  Ward  did  not  discharge 
his  duties  with  entire  fidelity. 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  that  and  find  what  that  idea  of  mistrust  was  founded 
upon. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  founded  upon.  Perhaps  I  do  him  injustice  in 
making  the  remark  I  have  made.  I  think  there  was  rather  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Ward  would 
not  discbarge  his  duty. 

Q.  Did  the  Solicitor  express  to  you  any  want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Ward's  aeal  or  fidelity 
previous  to  his  removal  ? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  definite  expression  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  evidence  in  Chicago,  or  did  any  of  your  assistants  discover  any, 
which  led  you  to  think  that  Mr.  Ward  was  not  faithful  to  his  office  f — A.  No  evidence  was 
discovered. 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  what  grounds  he  was  removed  !— A.  I  do  not  I  remember  hear- 
ing the  Solicitor  Bay  to  the  Secretary  once,  after  my  return  from  Chicago,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, I  think,  that  while,  perhaps,  there  had  not  been  as  many  men  indicted  in  Chicago  as  in 
some  other  places,  yet  Mr.  Ward  would  be  likely  to  convict  as  large  a  proportion  of  those 
who  were  indicted  as  any  one  would.  This  was  a  few  days  before  the  10th  of  November,  I 
think. 

Q.  When  was  the  grand  jury  in  session  first  after  the  seituros  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  ses- 
sion in  October.  It  was  called  in  October.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  were  to  exam- 
ine any  cases  in  that  month  or  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  court  in  session  for  the  trial  of  those  parties  indicted  T — A.  The  firrt 
parties  that  were  indicted,  I  think,  pleaded  to  the  indictment  on  the  14th  of  January,  or 
about  that  time. 

Q.  Then  you  never  heard  the  Solicitor  express  any  want  of  confidence  in  District  Attor- 
ney Ward;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  thatf — A.  I  can  call  no  definite  expressions  of  that 
kind  to  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  before  he  was  removed  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Ward  was 
in  contemplation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  tho  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  f — A 
No,  sir.  I  heard  a  rumor  of  that  kind  before  he  was  removed,  but  I  did  not  hear  it  from  any 
official. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  evidence  there  that  seemed  to  implicate  Senator  Logan  in  these 
frauds  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  any  evidence  that  tended  to  implicate  Mr.  Farwell,  a  member  of 
Congress? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  consulation  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  in- 
dicting Mr.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Logan  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  their 
names  to  me  in  connection  with  an  indictment,  except  since  it  has  been  charged  that  he  was 
seeking  to  indict  those  parties.  He  has  spoken  of  the  matter  to  me  since  that  time. 

Q.  State  whether  he  denied  it  or  not. — A.  O,  yes,  he  has  denied  it. 

Q.  Did  he  deny  that  he  had  ever  sought  to  get  them  indicted  1 — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  that  he  believed  them  guilty? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
said  that  to  me. 

Q.  After  October  were  you  in  Chicago  again  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  West  and  in  Chicago 
several  times,  from  the  16th  of  October  to  about  the  10th  of  November. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  first  batch  in  Chicago  have  been  tried  on  the  indictments  of  Octo- 
ber t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  has  been  tried  T — A.  I  do  not  call  anybody  to  miaJ 
now.  Most  of  them  pleaded  guilty,  I  believe.  When  I  say  most  of  tbem  pleaded  guilty,  I 
have  reference  to  the  distillers  and  rectifiers. 

Q.  And  the  gangers  T— A.  I  think  some  of  the  gaugers  were  guilty.  As  a  matter  of  fsct. 
however,  I  do  not  know  it. 
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Q.  Bat  you  cannot  state  whether  any  of  them  were  actually  tried  upon  the  indictments, 
can  yon  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  suppose  most  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  plead. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  first  term  of  court  before  which  they  were  arraigned  was  in  January  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  that  time  in  January     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  January  were  they  required  to  plead  f — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  14th. 

Q.  How  early  in  January  were  you  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  there  about  the  8th.  I  was 
there  off  and  ou  until  the  latter  part  of  February,  between  Saint  Louis  and  Springfield  and 
Chicago. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  when  this  question  of  immunity  was  discussed  by  the 
counsel  at  Chicago  ?— A.  There  was  some  discussion  of  that  question  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  discussion  in  the  district  attorney's  office  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  dur- 
ing some  portion  of  it. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  that  matter  of  granting  immunity  to  this  first  batch. — A. 
Well,  of  my  personal  knowledge  I  know  nothing,  but  I  know  what  appeared  to  be  the  facts 
there,  and  what  I  learned  from  the  attorneys. 

Q.  State  what  you  learned  from  the  attorneys. — A.  Well,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  promised  a  certain  number  of  distillers  and  rectifiers,  whose  names  they  gave,  that  if 
they  pleaded  guilty,  and  furnished  the  testimony  for  the  conviction  of  certain  other  parties, 
there  would  be  no  sentence  moved  against  them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  parties  against  whom  evidence  was  sought  ? — A.  Jake  Rehm,  and 
Hesing,  and  the  Northwestern  Distilling  Company — a  large  company. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  those  terms  T — A. 
The  counsel,  the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  Colonel  Matthews,  and  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  General  Webster,  seemed  to  be  all  agreed  about  it. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Tutton  hold  there  ? — A.  He  was  a  supervisor  of  internal  reve- 
nue from  the  Pennsylvania  district,  and  was  sent  there  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  cases — 
he  having  made  the  seizures  originally  and  being  familiar  with  the  cases. 

Q.  He  w  as  to  be  present  at  that  term  of  the  court  at  which  the  parties  were  arraigned  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  so  understood ;  that  was  my  information. 

Q.  He  was  there  at  that  time  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  this  arrangement  was 
made  7—  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  agreed  to,  probably,  before  he  reached  there ;  he  was  there 
before  it  was  consummated. 

Q.  When  was  that  7 — A.  When  the  men  pleaded,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  T— A.  I  think  it  was  the  14th  of  January. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tutton  agree  with  the  district  attorney  as  to  these  conditions  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
be  did  not  so  express  himself. 

Q.  What  was  the  issue  between  Mr.  Tutton  and  the  attorneys  ou  that  point  7— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  issue ;  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Tutton  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  promise  them  immunity  from  punishment  or  promise  that  there  should  be  no 
sentence  moved,  while  the  counsel  thought  it  was  advisable. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tutton  claim  that  he  was  representing  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  made  any  report  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
specting this  matter  of  immunity. — A.  Not  what  you  might  term  a  report ;  I  notified  the 
Solicitor  of  what  I  knew  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  paper  touching  that  matter  which  was  made  at  the  time  T — A.  I  sent  a 
telegram  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  T — A.  I  think  it  was  dated  the  13th  of  January. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  it  7— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  in  cipher,  and  I  nave  preserved  the  original 
translation. 

The  witness  produced  and  read  the  following  telegram  : 

"Chicago,  January  13,  1876. 

"To  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  : 

"The  prosecutions  here  are  not  being  conducted  as  you  indicated.  It  is  agreed  between 
the  counsel  for  both  parties  that  Golsen,  Eastman,  Hoelle.  Junker,  Mason,  Russell,  Fur- 
long, Miller,  Fredricks,  and,  perhaps  others,  shall  plead  guilty  to  conspiracy  charge,  do 
faithfully  all  they  can  to  convict  Hesing,  Ruhm,  and  those  recently  seized,  and  no  sentence 
shall  be  moved.  This  arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  ongbt  not  to  be  consummated  ;  and  if  you 
desire  to  prevent  it,  you  must  act  immediately,  as  parties  plead  to-morrow  morning. 

"  ELMER  WA8HBURN." 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  receive  from  the  Solicitor  f— A.  This  is  the  first  reply : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1676. 

"ELMER  WASHBURN,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois  : 
"  See  Secretary's  dispatch  to  Tutton,  and  mine  to  Matthews. 

"  BLUFORD  WILSON." 
Q.  Did  you  see  those  dispatches  to  Mr.  Tutton  and  Mr.  Matthows  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  yon  state  what  their  terms  were  T— A.  I  cannot  state  definitely.  The  substance 
of  them  was  giving  instructions.  I  think  Mr.  Tutton  had  either  telegraphed  or  written  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  same  time  that  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  whatever  the  Solicitor 
referred  to  here,  bis  dispatch  to  Matthews  and  the  Secretary's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Tutton, 
related  to  the  subject  of  immunity. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  dispatches  in  relation  to  this  matter  which  yon  received  from  the 
Secretary  or  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  the  Solicitor  any  other  dispatch  in  regard  to  this  matter  than  this  of  the 
13th  of  January  T— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  write  him  in  regard  to  it  t — A.  I  think  not ;  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for 
it.    I  thought  he  understood  everything  very  well. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  carried  out  the  next  day — the  14th — by  which  immunity  was 
granted  ? — A.  The  men  went  in  to  plead  next  morning,  I  think. 

Q.  Under  that  arrangement,  that  sentence  should  not  be  moved  against  them  T— A.  I  sop- 
pose  so ;  but  I  only  know  from  what  the  counsel  said. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that  those  parties  whom  yon  have  named  in  your  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Wilson  were  to  receive  civil  immunity  also  in  any  degree? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
understood  anything  about  that.  I  think  the  subject  was  spoken  of  by  counsel,  bat  I  have 
forgotten  what  was  said  about  it. 

Q.  You  worked  on  these  whisky  frauds  and  cases  against  the  whisky  thieves  more  or  less 
all  the  time  with  Mr.  Tutton  f — A.  While  we  were  there  in  Chicago  in  May  a  year  ago  I 
was  working  with  him  all  the  time. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  is  an  energetic  and  efficient  officer. — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  should 
say  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  state  upon  what  ground  Mr.  Tutton  made  his  objections  to  this  arrangement 
granting  immunity  f — A.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  ground,  only  that  he  conceived  it  would 
not  be  to  the  public  interest 

Q.  Did  be  state  whether  or  not  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received? 
— A.  He  did  not  consider  it  in  accordance  with  the  policy  that  the  Department  desired. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  was  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  refer- 
ence to  granting  immnnity  or  clemency  T — A.  My  understanding  was  that  while  it  was  desir- 
able that  men  should  give  all  the  information  possible  in  relation  to  the  frauds,  and  while 
they  were  willing  that  the  court  should  weigh  that  information  in  any  way  they  aaw  fit,  yet 
they  were  not  supposed  to  promise  any  one  immunity  or  mitigation  of  sentence. 

Q.  But  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  when  these  parties 
were  arraigned  for  sentence  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  understood  that  to  bo  not  only  the  Secre- 
tary's views,  but  the  views  of  Mr.  Wilson  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  order  transferring  the  supervisors »— A.  Nothing  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  was  such  an  ordor? — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  I  have  seen  it  published. 

Q.  You  also  know  that  that  order  was  countermanded  by  the  President,  do  yon  not  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.   Of  course  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  is  it  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  about  what  time  it  was  countermanded  ? — A.  I  should  judge  it  was 
in  December,  1874,  or  January,  1875. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  it  was  just  previous  to  you/  commencing  operations  in  March  * 
Was  it  not  some  time  in  February  T — A.  It  was  previous  to  that,  but  my  impression  is  that 
it  was  not  just  previous. 

Q.  I  mean  the  countermanding  of  the  order?— A.  My  impression  would  be  that  it  was  in 
January,  1875. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  the  countermanding  of  that  order  worked  in  the 
interest  of  justice  or  in  the  interest  of  the  whisky  ring  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion 
with  me  only.  I  can  give  it  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

Q.  You  were  the  chief  detective.  I  will  ask  you  this  question.  That  order  was  to  take 
effect  about  the  15th  of  January  or  February,  I  cannot  say  which.  But  suppose  that  order 
had  taken  effect  and  the  super  visors  had  all  been  transferred,  would  you  then  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  frauds  which  had  already  been  committed  and  which  you  did  detect  ? — A.  Well, 
I  should  think  not  so  clearly. 

Q.  Would  not  the  fact  that  new  supervisors  were  assigned  to  these  different  posts  have 
placed  the  guilty  parties  upon  their  guard  f — A.  I  should  think  it  would  have  had  that 
effect. 

Q.  Did  not  the  countermanding  of  that  order  throw  them  off  their  guard  and  make  thtm 
bolder  ?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  have  had  that  effect. 

Q.  And  enable  you  to  work  more  successfully  and  efficiently  ?—  A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  the  transfer  would  have  stopped  the  "crooked,"  would  it  not, for  a 
time,  at  least?— A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  frighten  them  some,  and  make  them  a 
little  more  cautious. 

Q.  When  was  that  order  carried  into  effect,  and  when  did  the  transfer  of  the  supervi^** 
take  place*— A.  I  don't  remember.  It  was  a  matter  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  axJ 
of  which  I  had  no  knowledge  except  what  I  saw  published. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  carried  into  effect  on  the  10th  day  of  May  T  Did  not  Mr.  Tattoo  go  to  Chi- 
cago then  f — A.  You  mean  the  order  for  sending  Supervisor  Tutton  to  Chicago  to  make 
seizures,  Mr.  Hedrick  to  Milwaukee,  and  some  other  gentleman  to  Saint  Louis  f 

Q.  Well,  was  there  not  abont  that  time  a  general  transfer  of  the  supervisors  7  —  A.  For 
this  special  purpose  of  making  the  seizures.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Only  for  that  special  purpose  f — A.  That  is  my  understanding.  They  were  soon  re- 
lieved from  duty  by  other  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  dispatches  or  letters  which  passed  belweeu  you  and  the  Solicitor 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  touching  this  matter  of  granting  immunity  to  the  Chi- 
cago distillers  and  rectifiers  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  this  one  that  he  has  to  work  on. 

Q.  Have  you  any  dispatches  or  letters  touching  the  points  on  which  I  have  examined 
you,  which  would  more  fully  give  us  the  facts  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  I  could  be  more 
definite  as  to  dates  if  it  were  necessary,  but  that  is  not  important. 

Q.  Who  was  your  chief  clerk  from  December  1,  1874,  until  April  of  this  year  7 — A.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Snowden  from  about  the  1st  of  December,  1874,  to  the  1st  of  March, 
1875. 

Q.  Was  he  with  you  or  under  you  here  in  Washington  T — A..  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  corresponding  for  any  paper  f— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  have  no  idea 
that  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  before  or  since  7 — A.  Yes ;  he  was  a  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Times  previous 
to  that,  and  since  city  editor. 

Q.  Was  English  one  of  your  clerks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  longf — A.  From  early  in  June,  1875,  to  the  2d  or  3d  day  of  last  month. 
Q.  Was  he  a  correspondent  of  any  paper  f — A.  Not  at  that  time.   He  was  a  reporter 
when  I  employed  him.   I  hired  him  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Q.  Where  is  he  now  f — A.  He  has  returned  to  the  Tribune. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Saint  Louis  during  the  Babcock  trial  T — A.  A  portion  of  the  time.  I  was 
there  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  What  called  you  there  t — A.  It  was  official  business  of  some  kind.  I  don't  remember 
now  whether  I  was  required  at  any  time  for  any  special  purpose  or  not.  I  remember  get- 
ting a  telegram  at  Springfield  from  Brooks,  who  I  think  was  in  Saint  Louis,  indicating 
that  I  ought  to  come  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  7  — A.  On  account  of  some  matters  that  were  devel- 
oped there.  Some  parties  had  come  on  from  the  East  and  were  representing  that  they  were 
sent  there. 

Q.  8ent  there  by  whom  T — A.  That  they  were  sent  there  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Washington. 
Q.  To  testify  in  the  Babcock  case  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  defense  or  the  prosecution,  which  7 — A.  I  understood  that  they  were  sent  there 
to  testify  for  the  defense. 

Q.  Brooks  sent  for  you  in  the  interest  of  the  prosecution  7 — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
it  was  Brooks  who  telegraphed  for  me,  or  Mr.  Anchisi. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  in  connection  with  the  Government  7 — A.  He  is  an  agent  of 
the  secret  service. 

Q.  You  were  not  sent  for  in  the  interest  of  the  defense,  in  the  interest  of  General  Babcock  ? — 
A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  testimony  of  Ex-Solicitor  Wilson  this  testimony,  [reading :] 

"During  the  progress  of  the  Babcock  trial  this  dispatch  was  sent  from  Saint  Louis  to 
New  York : 

•"Saint  Louis,  February  9,  1876. 

••  'Louis  Delano,  168  Forsyth  Street: 

"  •  Can  you  produce  evidence  against  Wilson  for  big  money  7  Answer. 

"  'J.  T.  PORTER.' 

"This  J.  T.Porter  was  a  witness  in  General  Babcock's  trial  at  Saint  Louis,  an  ex-, 
secret -service  man,  dismissed  by  me,  and  was  there  to  prove  that  I  had  given  Washburn 
the  chief  of  the  secret  service,  $5,000  to  make  a  case  against  General  Babcock." 

Now,  will  you  state  fully  what  yon  know  about  that  matter  7  I  have  not  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  and  therefore  do  not  know  what  you  can  say. — A.  I  learned  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Saint  Lonis — I  mean  the  time  that  I  was  telegraphed  for  to  come  down  from  Spring- 
field— that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Porter,  the  man  referred  to  here,  and  one  John  E.  Walker 
had  come  to  Saint  Louis  and  represented  to  General  Babcock's  counsel  that  they  had  been 
sent  on  there  to  testify  in  relation  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  testify  to  this  fact — 
that  he  had  given  me  $5,000  to  attend  at  Saint  Louis,  with  instructions  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  securing  testimony  that  would  convict  General  Babcock,  and  to  secure  it  at  all 
azards,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Q.  W»s  that  the  whole  of  it  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  informed  you  of  this  7— A.  I  think  Mr.  Brooks  told  me  about  it  first.  Several 
parties  talked  to  me  about  it.  among  them  General  Babcock's  brother  and  General  Bab- 
cock's counsel,  Mr.  Storrs.  Mr.  Tuttou  spoke  to  me  about  it  also,  as  did  Anchisi.  I  think 
the  first  I  learned  of  it  was  from  Mr.  Brooks. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Tutton  reqnesfyou  to  investigate  it?— A.  No ;  I  did  not  think  it  worthy  of 
investigation.   I  did  not  think  it  of  any  particular  importance. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  yon  and  ask  you  if  you  knew  these  persons  T — A.  I  presume  so.  I 
did  know  them  very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  any  report  of  any  of  these  parties  with  regard  to  either  of  these  per- 
sons ;  did  you  not  report  to  either  Mr.  Tutton  or  Mr.  Brooks,  or  the  counsel  of  Baboock,  about 
them  t— A.  Well,  Mr.  Brooks  knew  them  quite  as  well  as  I  did.  I  told  Mr.  Tutton  about 
what  the  character  of  them  was,  and  I  told  General  Babcock's  brother,  who,  I  think,  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

S.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  discharged  and  sent  away  immediately  after  you 
e  this  report  f — A.  I  understood  and  believe  they  were.   I  think  one  of  them  did  go 
away,  but  the  other  man  staid  around  some  time. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Solicitor  say  to  you  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Tutton  had  something  to 
do  with  these  men— that  he  got  a  wrong  impression  as  to  Mr.  Tutton  with  regard  to  dis- 
closing the  true  character  of  these  men  7 — A.  I  don't  remember  that  the  Solicitor  ever  said 
anything  connecting  Mr.  Tutton  with  the  affair. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  explaining  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  telling  him  what  Mr.  Tutton  said 
about  it  T— A.  Yes  ;  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Tutton  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  incapable  of  doing  such  a  thing  f— A 
I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Tutton  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  part  that  Mr.  Tutton  took  in  that  affair  was 
highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Tutton  f — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  ever  said  so.  I  most 
have  had  some  conversation  with  the  Solicitor  about  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  part  that  Mr.  Tutton  took  in  connection  with  this 
matter  carried  out  creditably  to  him  at  the  time  T — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  these  men  and  report  to  Bab  cock 
and  Wilson  J— A.  I  don't  think  he  could  have  asked  me  to  ascertain  that,  because  I  think 
he  knew  them  and  their  character  very  well. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  to  state  to  Mr.  Babcock  what  you  knew  of  the  true  character  of 
these  men,  in  order  that  he  might  "bounce "  them  f  — A.  I  remember  that  he  told  me  what  was 
said  about  them. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  telegram  from  Solicitor  Wilson  subsequent  to  the  one  which 
you  read  a  few  minutes  ago  T — A.  Yes ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1876. 

"Elmer  Washburn, 

"  Palmer  Mouse,  Chicago,  III.: 
"  Hope  you  have  accepted  situation  loyally  at  Chicago,  and  are  aiding  Matthews  all  in 
your  power.  Tutton  writes  strongly  and  unfairly  in  dissent,  and  does  himself  no  credit. 
Times  articles  should  receive  no  encouragement  from  you.  I  would  not  have  gone  far  as 
Dexter  and  Matthews,  as  now  advised,  and  did  not  authorize  what  was  done ;  yet  I  do  not 
disapprove,  hoping  for  best  results.  Send  me  new  developments,  and  tell  Matthews  to  beware 
of  Swett,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

"Malta." 

Q.  Whom  does  Malta  stand  for  7 — A.  Malta  stands  for  Bluford  Wilson. 
Q.  Who  was  Swett  7 — A.  An  attorney  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  he  the  attorney  for  the  whisky  ring  1 — A.  He  was  attorney  for  some  of  the  dis- 
tillers.   I  think  for  Russell  and  Furlong. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  Rehm's  case  7 — A.  I  do  not,  personally. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  left  that  their  case  was  developed,  was  it? — A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
add,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Snowden,  that  he  left  my  employment,  or  the  employment  of  the  serv- 
ice, before  Mr.  Brooks  left  Chicago,  and  kuew  nothing  of  the  affair  whatever  until  the  seii- 
ures  were  made;  that  is,  he  knew  nothing  of  our  efforts  to  obtatn  information.  He  knew 
Mr.  Brooks  perfectly  well ,  but  he  did  not  see  him  or  meet  him  in  Chicago. 

Q.  And  was  not  in  communication  with  him  7 — A.  No,  sir  ;  and  could  have  known  noth- 
ing whatever  about  his  matters.  No  one  in  my  office  knew  anything  about  Brooks's  reports, 
or  what  he  was  doing,  until  about  the  time  the  seizures  were  made. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  10, 1876. 

Elmer  Washbubn  recalled. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  consultation  which  took  place  between  the  counsel  and  the 
supervisor  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  granting  immunity  to  certain  witnesses  at  Chicago, 
of  which  you  spoke  yesterday  f — Answer.  I  recollect  being  in  council,  or  being  in  com- 
pany with  those  gentlemen  after  the  policy  was  decided  on,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  before  that  policy  was  decided  upon,  either  by  the  counsel  for  the 
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Government,  the  supervisor,  or  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
not. 

Q.  Were  yon  consulted  or  your  opinion  asked  afterward  by  the  counsel  or  supervisor  7 — 
A.  By  one  of  the  counsel. 
Q.  By  which  onef — A.  Mr.  Dexter. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dexter  inform  you  of  the  policy  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  regard  to  the 
immunity  of  witnesses? — A.  Mr.  Ayer  did  first,  and  Mr.  Dexter  assented  to  it  as  being  cor- 
rect.   Mr.  Ayer  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  or  conversation  with  anybody  else  about  that  policy 
after  it  was  agreed  upon  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  some  conversation. 

Q.  With  whom?— A.  Mr.  Webster,  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  then  the  supervisor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  letter  which  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  subject — with  regard  to  the  whisky  frauds  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
hearing  that  he  did  write,  and  I  presume  he  did  write  to  the  President  several  times. 

Q.  These  men  with  whom  you  had  the  consultation  were  tho  men  who  advocated  this 
policy  of  granting  immunity  to  witnesses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tho  district  attorney  in  the  consultation  ?— A.  I  think  he  was  in  the  consultation 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Q.  And  the  Government  counsel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  supervisor? — A.  Supervisor  Matthews  and  Collector  Webster. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Tutton  in  that  consultation  ?— A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  They  all  agreed  to  it  except  Tutton  ?  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday.— 
A.  Yes ;  they  were  all  agreed  on  the  policy  except  Mr.  Tutton  and  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Tutton  offered  any  objection  to  it  in  the  consultation  which 
was  held  at  that  meeting  7 — A.  Yes ;  he  gave  his  reasons. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  policy  had  been  agreed  upon  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  the  pol- 
icy was  agreed  upon  before  that. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Tutton  consulted  before  this  policy  was  agreed  upon  7 — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
was. 

Q.  Did  be  not  know  anything  about  it  till  afterward  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  counsel  and  the  Government  officers  before  Mr.  Tut- 
ton got  there  7— A.  I  think  so.    I  concluded  so  from  what  I  heard  Mr.  Ayer  say. 

Q.  How  long  had  Mr.  Tutton  been  there  before  this  consultation  took  place  of  which  you 
speak  7 — A.  About  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  at  that  time  7 — A.  At  or  near  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  counsel  and  Government  officers  been  engaged  in  working  np  those 
cases  ?— A.  The  seizures  were  in  May,  1875,  and  the  arrests  followed  in  a  few  days  ;  and  the 
counsel  were  engaged  immediately  after  that ;  I  should  say,  in  the  June  following. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  given  their  active* attention  to  it  7— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  presume 
not  very  long. 

Q.  This  telegraph  dispatch  to  which  you  testified  yesterday  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, did  you  consult  anybody  about  sending  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Tutton  were  in 
the  room.  We  started  off  (Mr.  Tutton  and  myself)  to  see  Mr.  Dexter  before  we  sent  it  We 
went  down  to  State  street,  and  waited  for  a  car.  It  got  to  be  so  late  that  we  finally  con- 
cluded that  wbeu  we  got  to  Mr.  Dexter's  house  he  would  be  abed  and  that  he  would  not.like 
to  be  disturbed,  and  that  we  had  better  notify  the  authorities  here,  and  inform  him  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  of  what  we  had  done. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  counsel  ? — A.  Mr.  Aver  lives  out  of  town  and  Mr.  Boutelle  also. 

Q.  Who  suggested  sending  this  dispatch  7 — A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  suggested  it  first 
or  Mr.  Tutton.  I  recollect  that  I  wrote  my  dispatch  oat,  Mr.  Tutton  saying  that  he  would 
correspond  with  the  Secretary  in  reference  to  the  matter.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  posi- 
tive whether  he  had  better  send  anything  that  night  or  not.  I  wrote  my  telegram  out  and 
showed  it  to  him.  After  his  saying  that  he  was  not  certain  whether  he  had  better  telegraph 
anything  that  night  or  not,  I  said  that  I  should  send  my  telegram  anyhow,  and  give  them 
the  facts,  and  that  they  could  do  what  they  saw  fit.  I  did  that  because  the  arrangement  was 
contrary  to  any  thought  I  had  ever  had. 

Q.  Did  you  show  your  dispatch  next  morning  to  Mr.  Dexter  ? — A.  He  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  the  dispatch  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did  show  him  the 
dispatch,  but  if  not  it  was  because  I  saw  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
I  remember  speaking  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Who  had  conversed  with  him  before  you?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  did.  I 
thiuk  the  fact  was  communicated  in  that  meeting  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  were  going  to  telegraph  7 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  in  that  meeting  that  you  were  going  to  telegraph  ?— A.  No.  The 
meeting  was  subsequent  to  my  telegraphing. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  meeting  of  which  you  have  spoken? — A.  I  think  it  was 
the  14th  January,  the  day  after  I  sent  the  telegram,  which  was  dated  January  13. 

Q.  Then  you  communicated  to  all  present  at  that  meeting  that  you  had  sent  such  a  tele 
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Bam  the  night  before  to  Mr.  Wilson  T— A.  Yes  ;  the  fact  was  known  there.    I  think  tkst 
r.  Tutton  also  telegraphed ;  at  all  events,  I  recollect  his  reading  a  letter  to  me  which  be  Ud 
written  to  the  Secretary.    I  think  he  telegraphed  the  same  night  that  I  did. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  to  whom  immunity  was  to  be  given  t — A.  Golaen,  Eattnua. 
Eoelle.  Junker,  Mason,  Russell,  Furlong,  Miller,  Fredericks,  and  perhaps  others. 

Q.  Who  were  those  whose  indictment  and  conviction  were  desired  to  be  procured  by 
giving  immunity  to  these  men  f— A.  Hesingand  Rehm,  and  the  words  of  the  telegram  wen 
"  others  recently  seized."  Those  others  recently  seised  were  members  of  the  Northwesters 
Distillery  Company,  the  Chicago  Alcohol  Works,  Simon  Powell,  and  Buffalo  Miller. 

Q.  Why  was  it  desired  to  have  these  parties  particularly  indicted  7 — A.  I  think  it  wat 
because  tbey  were  believed  to  be  very  badly  in,  perhaps  worse  than  the  others.  Mr.  Dexter 
expressed  himself  that  it  was  more  important  that  Hesing  and  Rehm  should  be  convicted  than 
all  the  others,  by  which  I  think  he  referred  to  the  men  whose  names  I  have  just  mentioned, 
who  were  known  as  "  the  first  batch." 

Q.  Why  was  it  so  much  more  important  to  have  Hesing  and  Rehm  convicted  than  the 
first  batch  ? — A.  Dexter's  idea  was  that  Hesing  and  Rehm  were  more  responsible  for  uw 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government. 

Q.  Why  were  they  more  responsible  ? — A.  Because  he  thought  that  they  had  been  more 
successful,  I  Buppose. 

Q.  Were  they  large  operators  f — A.  Yes ;  the  sequel  has  shown  that  they  were  largtij 
interested  in  the  frauds. 

Q.  More  largely  than  any  of  the  other  men  ? — A.  I  think  the  evidence  goes  to  show  tkst 
Rehm  was  more  largely  interested  in  the  frauds  than  any  of  the  others — better  known  as  the 
first  batch.    The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Rehm  was  a  sort  of  treasurer  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  witness  at  Saint  Louis  who  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  testify- 
ing that  you  had  received  $5,000  to  procure  the  conviction  of  Babcockt — A.  John  E.  Mor- 
gan. 

Q.  The  intention  of  those  two  men  was  discovered  before  you  got  there,  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
your  subordinate  ? — A.  I  think  he  communicated  it  to  me.  Whether  he  discovered  it  first, 
or  Mr.  Tutton,  I  am  not  exactly  clear.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  Mr.  Tutton  had 
spoken  to  him  about  it,  and  had  asked  him  about  the  parties. 

Q.  What  was  Tutton  doing  there  T — A.  I  understood  that  he  was  subpoenaed  there  as  s 
witness. 

Q.  By  whom  T— A.  As  a  witness  for  General  Babcock. 

Q.  And  he  ascertained  what  these  parties  were  going  to  swear  ? — A.  Mr.  Tutton  told  aw. 
and,  I  think,  Brooks  telegraphed  to  me,  at  Springfield,  about  them. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  matter  first  to  Tutton  or  Tutton  to  you  f — A.  I  do  not  reeoQsct 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Tutton  got  his  information ! — A.  I  understood  that  be  got  it 
either  through  the  brother  or  counsel  of  General  Babcock. 

Q.  He  ascertained  the  character  of  those  witnesses  from  Mr.  Brooks  and  yourself  f— A. 
From  Mr.  Brooks  first ;  Brooks  knew  them. 

Q.  And  when  you  told  Tutton  what  sort  of  men  they  were,  he  advised  General  Babcock 
not  to  have  them  put  on  the  stand  f — A.  I  understood  that  he  told  General  Babcock  'a  coun- 
sel that  they  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  those  men,  as  neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor 
myself  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Which  one  of  Babcock's  counsel  did  he  tell  that  to  T— A.  Probably  Mr.  Storm ;  I  aa 
only  speaking  from  what  has  been  told  me. 

Q.  You  were  prepared  to  attack  the  character  of  those  two  men  if  they  had  been  put  oa 
the  stand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  apprised  Tutton  of  that  also  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  told  him  that  ws 
would  attack  their  character.   I  presume  I  told  him  what  the  character  of  the  men  was. 

Q.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  their  character  would  be  attacked  if  tbey  were  pot  oa  the 
stand  T — A.  He  must  have  known  it  after  talking  to  Brooks  and  myself. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  those  two  employes  of  yours  who  went  into  the  newspaper 
business  aa  reporters  ?— A.  Snowden  and  English. 

Q.  When  did  they  quit  your  employment  T — A.  Mr.  Snowden  about  the  1st  of  Marck 
1875,  and  Mr.  English  on  the  2d  or  3d  of  last  month. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Snowden  left  your  employment  before  these  investigations  commenced  !— A 
Yes,  sir ;  he  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  investigations. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  English  communicate  any  of  the  secrets  of  your  department  to  anybody  t— A 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  did.  I  do  not  believe  be 
ever  did,  or  Mr.  Snowden  either.  Referring  back  to  the  question  of  immunity, ;I  should  say 
that  Mr.  Dexter  said  that  be  expected,  through  the  testimony  of  those  parties,  to  roach  Sen- 
ator Logan  and  Mr.  Farwell. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  to  you  what  connection  they  had  bad  with  the  matter  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  how  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses  would  reach  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  you  n>if*t 
infer  from  my  answer  that  Mr.  Dexter  made  a  special  point  of  giving  me  that  mronnanan ; 
he  did  not :  he  made  that  remark  to  me  and  Mr.  Tutton,  when  explaining  bis  views  with  ref- 
erence to  the  granting  of  immunity,  and  why  he  thought  better  to  grant  it. 

Q.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place  f — A.  It  took  place  at  the  Palmer  Hem*  ia 
Chicago,  on  the  eveniog  Mr.  Dexter  called. 
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Q.  That  was  before  you  sent  your  dispatch  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  afterward. 

Q.  How  did  yon  ascertain  that  that  immnnity  bad  been  proposed  T— A.  I  had  it  from  Mr. 
Ayer,  and  Mr.  Dexter  assented  to  it. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Ayer  communicated  it  to  you,  were  you  aware  what  parties  were  proposed 
to  be  indicted  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  witnesses  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Dexter  stated  that  Logan  and  Farweli  would  be  indicted  ;  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Ayer  stated  what  this  arrangement  was,  there  was  no  mention  made  to  my  knowledge 
of  Logan  and  Farweli. 

By  Mr.  Pl aistkd  : 

Q.  Were  you  not  present  at  two  conferences  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  January? — A.  The  night  of  the  13th  was  the  night  that  I  sent  the  telegram 
referred  to  ;  that  evening  Mr.  Tutton  and  Mr.  Brooks  wore  in  my  room,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  a 
revenue  agent ;  if  you  call  that  a  conference,  I  was  present. 

Q.  Waa  it  at  that  conference  that  you  learned  that  that  arrangement  was  to  be  made  7 — 
A.  No.  sir  ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  counsel,  Mr.  Dexter  or  Mr.  Ayer,  that  you  intended  to  send  a  dis- 

Eatch  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ?— A.  I  did  not,  previous  to  sending  it,  for  the  reason  I 
ave  given,  that  Mr.  Tutton  and  I  started  out  (after  deciding  to  send  some  telegram,  or  to 
aay  something  about  it)  to  find  Mr.  Dexter.  It  was  then  nearly  10  o'clock ;  we  went  down 
to  State  street  and  went  into  a  place  to  wait  for  a  car,  but  after  waiting  some  time  no  car 
came,  and  we  concluded  that  when  we  got  to  Mr.  Dexter's  house  he  would  be  in  bed. 

Q.  Was  it  the  next  morning  that  you  notified  the  counsel  what  you  had  done  ? — A.  I 
think  it  was  the  next  morning ;  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  was  our  intention. 

Q.  The  morning  that  theso  parties  of  the  first  batch  were  arraigned  and  pleaded  7— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  before  they  were  arraigned  and  pleaded  T — A.  I  think  that  there  was  some 
change  made,  and  that  the  men  did  not  plead  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  as  was  at  first 
intended.   I  think  the  matter  was  delayed  a  little.  I  may  not  be  right  about  that,  however. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  object  of  getting  immunity  for  the  first  batch  was  to 
convict  Rehm  and  Hesing,  particularly. — A.  Mr.  Dexter  seemed  to  place  more  stress  on 
their  cases,  and  to  attach  more  importance  to  their  detection  and  conviction  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others. 

Q.  Was  it  in  connection  with  these  two  men  that  he  mentioned  Logan  and  Farweli  T — A. 
Yea  ;  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  What  was  Rehm's  business ;  was  he  a  distiller  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  any  distillery.  It  was  understood  that  he  owned  a  malt-house.  He  held  several 
important  offices  in  Cook  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  immunity  was  granted  to  him  afterward  t — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Who  waa  Hesing  7— A.  Hesing  is  a  prominent  German  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  he  a  distiller  f — A.  The  sequel  proved  that  he  was  interested  in  a  distillery.  He 
owned  a  part  of  a  distillery.   The  evidence  in  some  case  showed  that. 

Q.  Was  he  tiied  and  convicted  1 — A.  He  pleaded  guilty,  I  understood. 

Q.  What  sentence  did  he  receive  ? — A.  I  understood,  two  years  in  the  county  jail  and 
some  fine. 

Q.  What  sentence  did  Rehm  receive  T — A.  Six  months  in  jail  and  $10,000  fine. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  he  received  from  the  ring  7— A.  Not  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  an  arrangement  made  with  Rehm  to  grant  him  partial 
immunity  f — A.  Not  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  his  counsel  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  entire  immunity 
from  any  criminal  prosecution  at  the  time  that  be  was  sentenced  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  that  they  claimed  that.  I  presume  that  they  would  claim  it  if  they  thought  they 
could  get  him  off  on  that  ground. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  10, 1876. 

Senator  John  A.  Logan  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Logan.  Before  I  proceed  I  wish  to  put  in  this  note,  to  show  that  I  appear  here  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  committee.  [Handing  to  the  chairman  a  note  from  Mr.  Plaisted  request- 
ing his  attendance.] 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Bluford  Wilson  as  given  before  this  com- 
mittee f 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  not.  I  read  a  statement  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  have  not  read  the 
printed  testimony. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  will  read  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  Secretary  Bristow,  which  I  put 
in  evidence : 
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"Dear  General:  Mr.  Cook  was  iuat  in  to  see  me  with  some  startling  news.  Hestw 
President  Grant  after  be  mot  you,  and  was  assured  by  the  President  that  he  would  remove 
Ward  promptly,  and  to  that  end  be  would  ask  Webster  at  once  to  name  his  successor.  Bat 
what  was  especially  noteworthy  was  a  letter  to  Cook  from  a  reliable  friend  in  Chicago, 
attributing  Logan's  illnt-ss  to  sneer  fright,  and  which  charges  that  he  is  in  it,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  rumors  about  Ward's  connection  with  the  ring,  his  relations  with  Dis- 
tiller Powell,  &c.  Inclosed  from  Brooks  may  interest  you.  The  Lord  give  you  wisdom. 
"Faithfully, 

"  WILSON." 

You  may  make  any  statement  you  see  fit  in  regard  to  those  insinuations  or  charges  in 
that  letter. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  would  state  that  that  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  put  in  here  seemingly  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  a  reflection  upon  me,  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  for  this  reason :  early  in 
December  last,  when  I  was  very  sick,  almost  unto  death,  Mr.  Wilson  and  a  gentleman  who  now 
sits  here  (Mr.  Mathews )  were  in  my  room  at  the  Palmer  House,  in  Chicago.  They  visited  me 
in  my  sickness,  and,  compared  with  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  at  the  time,  this  letter  of  hU 
is  very  astonishing,  because  he  must  have  known  that  the  letter  was  false  in  every  partic- 
ular so  far  as  concerns  its  insinuations  in  reference  to  my  sickness.  He  saw  me  there,  tod 
no  man  who  saw  me  would  make  such  an  insinuation  as  that  unless  he  were  a  very  dishon- 
orable man.  1  further  state  that  it  is  a  falsehood  in  all  its  parts,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  me 
either  by  insinuation  or  otherwise,  and  that  it  must  have  been  known  to  be  so  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son when  he  put  this  letter  before  the  committee  in  regard  to  my  sickness. 

Q.  Were  you  confined  to  bed  f — A.  I  was ;  and  so  that  I  had  to  be  turned  in  my  bed  by 
two  men.  I  was  for  days  unconscious,  and  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  walk  a  step  for  nearly 
six  weeks.  I  was  not  able  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  raise  myself  in  bed,  auJ  I  think 
I  was  in  that  condition  when  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Wilson  visited  me. 

Q.  Was  Wilson  present  at  any  time  when  you  had  to  be  moved  by  the  help  of  others  *— 
A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  had  to  be  moved  during  the  time  he  was  in  there  visiting  me ; 
but  at  that  time  I  did  have  to  be  moved  by  the  help  of  others  when  I  had  to  move  at  til.  I 
was  then  unable  to  move  myself. 

Q.  This  letter  speaks  of  a  letter  of  Cook's,  which  charges  that  he,  Logan,  is  in  it,  (mean- 
ing the  whisky  ring ;)  what  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  that  charge  T — A.  I  have  to  sty 
this :  that  any  insinuation,  directly  or  indirectly  or  remotely,  that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son or  others  in  regard  to  my  being  connected  with  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
frauds  of  the  whisky  ring  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere  is  without  any  foundation  whatever,  tod 
is  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  never  had  any  connection,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  a  distillery  or  with  anybody  connected  with  a  distillery,  or  with  any  whisky  transaction 
whatever,  either  for  profit  or  otherwise,  nor  with  any  fraud ;  nor  did  I  ever  have  knowledge 
of  any  fraud,  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere,  and  all  the  knowledge  I  have  to-day  is  from  the  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place  on  the  trials  iu  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  as  published  br 
the  press. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  by  your  influence  he  was  thwarted  iu  his  effort*  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  certain  officers,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ward  was  one. 

Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Ward  was  removed  while  I  was  lying  on  my  bed  aick  in  the  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago,  and  the  only  knowledge  I  had  of  his  removal  was  a  telegram  which  I 
received  from  my  colleague,  Governor  Oglesby,  and  one  from  George  S.  Bangs,  in  reference  :o 
his  successor.  Governor  Oglesby 's  dispatch  was  iu  reference  to  my  concurring  with  him  in 
the  recommendation  of  another  person  tor  that  office.  I  will  state  further :  At  the  time  Mr. 
Wilson  visited  me  at  my  sick-bed,  some  slanderous  attacks  had  been  made  upon  me  in  cer- 
tain newspapers,  and  Mr.  Wilson  stated  to  me  and  to  my  wife  and  to  others  present  tbtt  hi- 
lt new  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  whisky  ring,  and  that  these  tales  were  slander*. 
While  he  was  there  in  Chicago  at  the  time  mentioned,  he  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of  * 
newspaper  iu  regard  to  me,  and  said  that  I  had  "  no  more  to  do  with  the  whisky  ring  than 
he  had." 

Mr.  Plaisted.  There  is  one  other  reference  to  your  action  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son.  I  will  read  it  to  you : 

"  Q.  What  was  the  conversation  on  the  morning  to  which  you  refer  in  that  letter  T— A.  h 
was  a  very  brief  one.  The  President  received  me  coldly.  I  said  to  him,  '  I  have  called.  Mr- 
President,  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  and  accepted  such  offers  for  professional  busi- 
ness  outside  as  have  decided  me  to  vacate  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  I  do  ibi» 
under  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  I  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terminable embarrassments  and  annoyances  to  which  you  are  subjected  on  my  accouot- 
The  President  said,  '  Very  well ;  that  he  hoped  now,  after  the  Cincinnati  convention,  a* 
would  have  a  season  of  quiet;'  and  I  said  to  him  I  hoped  that  during  the  remainders 
his  administration  he  would  have  peace  and  quiet ;  aud  with  the  aasurancd  of  my  respecu'u. 
and  kindly  consideration,  I  took  my  hat,  bade  him  good  morning,  and  went  away. 

"  Q.  He  did  not  treat  you  very  genially  at  any  time  during  that  interview  T— A.  He  »*• 
cold,  but  polite. 

"  Q.  Your  relations  and  bis,  for  some  time  prior  !o  thi  i  resignation,  had  not  been  ar&a  at 
all,  had  they  ?— A.  I  had  not  80  considered  them. 
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"  Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  von  tbat  it  was  improper  for  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to 
listen  to  the  tattle  of  every  fellow  tbat  chose  to  tell  him  stories  about  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ern merit  t — A.  As  to  that  question,  I  think  my  views  are  presented  in  my  letter  of  March  9, 
and  in  my  interview  heretofore  narrated. 

"  Q.  Did  the  President  of  the  United  8tates  ever  give  you  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
any  of  these  people  other  than  by  mere  interviews  with  himself  T — A.  Never  face  to  race. 

"  Q.  Did  he  ever  indicate  to  you  who  these  people  were  who  he  said  were  telling  him  these 
things  f — A.  Never.  He  refused  to  do  that,  although  I  asked  him  ;  but  I  knew  full  well, 
upon  information  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  who  they  were. 

"Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  They  were,  first  and  above  all,  Charles  B.  Farwell,  of  Chicago  ; 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  Senator  Spencer,  of  Alabama,  and  Stephen  Hurlbut,  of  the 
House,  and  perhaps,  tbongh  I  cannot  say  certainly,  Sargent,  of  California,  together  with 
men  like  William  B.  Moore,  and  one  Stewart,  a  dismissed  revenue-agent." 

Mr.  Logan.  I  will  say  this  in  reply :  I  never  interfered,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
prosecution  of  these  whisky  frauds  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  them ; 
although  some  few  of  the  parties  indicted  had  been  my  friends  politically,  still  I  never  inter- 
posed either  with  the  Attorney-General,  the  President,  the  district  attorney,  or  any  one  else 
in  their  favor,  nor  to  effect  the  prosecution  in  any  way  whatever.  I  did  go  to  the  President, 
and  I  did  recommend  Mr.  Wilson's  removal.  My  reason  for  that  was  this :  The  district  attor- 
ney of  Chicago  told  me  that  Mr.  Wilson  said  to  him  that  he  had  to  indict  me— that  it  was  a 
"political  necessity."  The  district  attorney  said  to  him  that  "  there  was  no  testimony  what- 
ever against  me,"  and  Mr.  Wilson  said  tbat  "  that  would  make  no  difference  ;  to  indict  me 
and  the  evidence  would  be  found  afterward."  The  district  attorney  told  me  that  other  per- 
sons had  told  him  the  same  thing — that  Mr.  Wilson  was  following  me,  and  trying  to  have 
me  indicted  without  any  evidence  whatever.  I  went  to  the  President,  told  him  these  facts, 
and  said  that  Wilson  was  not  a  tit  man  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  if  he  was  engaged' 
in  that  kind  of  persecution  and  conspiracy.  Tbat  is  exactly  what  I  said,  or  the  substance 
of  what  I  said,  to  the  President.  For  that  reason  I  did  ask  bis  removal ;  but  the  President 
did  not  remove  him  at  my  request. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  interview  t—  A.  I  do  not,  precisely.  It  was  last  winter 
or  early  last  spring,  as  soon  after  this  information  was  given  to  me  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  President  here  in  Washington  after  my  recovery  from  sickness.  My  object  in 
having  Wilson  removed  was  not  to  protect  whisky  men  or  anybody  else,  but  not  to  have  a 
man  in  that  office  who  would  conspire  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  mao  whose  reputation 
was  better  than  bis  own,  or  at  least  as  good.    Tbat  was  the  only  object  I  had. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Was  it  under  your  recommendation  that  Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  district  attorney  at 
Chicago  t— A.  Partly. 
Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Ward  T — A.  Many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  Chicago  named  Behm  T— A.  I  do :  but  before  you  go  further, 
let  me  say  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ward's  appointment,  the  President  said  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  change  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Glover  was  then  the  district  attorney  there.  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Wilson  had  recommended  Mr.  Glover's  removal  for  some  reason  or  other,  I 
do  not  know  what,  and  that  the  President  was  going  to  appoint  a  district  attorney  in  bis 
place.  I  thought  a  change  shonld  be  made,  and  recommended  it  also.  In  conversation  with 
me  the  President  and  myself  spoke  of  Mr.  Ward  in  connection  with  the  place,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  thonght  Mr.  Ward  would  like  the  place.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know,  but  tbat  I 
would  ascertain.  I  did  ascertain,  and  then  I  recommended  Mr.  Ward.  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber who  else  recommended  him,  but  I  know  that  I  was  one  who  did. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  President  mentioned  his  name  first!— A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect distinctly,  but  it  is  entirely  immaterial.  If  you  desire  me  to  say  tbat  I  recommended 
Mr.  Ward,  I  do  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Who  first  mentioned  his  name  f — A.  I  cannot  state  with  certainty.  I  may  have  sug- 
gested it  to  the  President,  or  he  to  me. 

Q.  Had  the  President  known  Mr.  Ward  before  that? — A.  O,  yes:  he  knew  him  very 
well.  Mr.  Ward  had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  his  time  had  just  then  expired,  or 
was  abont  to  expire,  but  I  think  it  had  expired.    He  was  quite  a  prominent  man  in  Illinois. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Rehm  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ward  T — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it;  he  may  have  done  so,  but  if  he  did  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  have  had  any  influence 
with  the  President,  for  I  do  not  think  that  the  President  ever  had  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Behm,  from  what  I  have  heard  the  President  say  in  reference  to  him  prior  to  this  appoint- 
ment. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Rehm  T — A.  I  have  known  him  probably  ten  years,  or 
more. 

Q.  Have  you  known  him  well  T— A.  I  know  him  jost  as  I  know  other  men  in  Chicago. 
I  am  not  very  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  but  I  know  him  very  well  in  meeting  him 
frequently.  I  conversed  with  bim  as  I  would  with  any  other  one  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted. 
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Q.  Was  he  not  a  political  friend  of  yours  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  a  political  friend 
of  mine  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Is  be  a  man  of  very  great  influence  in  Chicago  t— A.  I  do  not  say  that.  He  was  said 
to  be  a  man  of  considerable  influence. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  him,  are  yon  not  able  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  tery 
great  influence  with  the  Germans  of  Chicago  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  with  the  Germans  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  he  not  exercise  that  influence  on  more  than  one  matter  in  which  you  were  con- 
cerned T — A.  In  what  respect  do  you  meant 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Politically. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  H  since  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  was  for 
my  election  then,  as  I  understood  from  him  and  others.  The  republicans  of  Chicago  were 
generally  for  my  election  at  that  time.  I  got  the  vote  of  every  republican  member  and 
Senator  from  Chicago  in  the  republican  caucus,  except  two,  as  I  now  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  in  recommending  appointments,  receive  any  suggestions  from 
Mr.  Rehm  as  to  the  proper  persons  to  be  appointed  1 

Mr.  Logan.  Appointments  to  what  office  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  To  any  office. 

A.  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  von  now  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not  t— A.  I  recollect  that  at  one  Uom  I 
signed  a  dispatch,  along  with  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  attorney  of  the  county  or  city. 
Mr.  Rehm,  and  probably  others,  recommending  a  man  for  office. 

Q.  What  man? — A  German  who  lives  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago ;  his  name  is  Schwe- 
ninger. 

Q.  For  what  position  T— A.  For  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Chicago.  Mr.  8cbo»uinger 
is  a  very  reputable  man,  and  one  who  stands  very  high,  both  among  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans, in  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  his  appointment  on  the  recommendation  of  these  gentlemen  '— 
A.  I  recommended  it  on  my  judgment  and  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  the  gor- 
ernor  of  the  State.  Governor  Beveridge  and  I  were  talking  about  his  being  a  suitable  nan 
for  the  place,  and  he  being  a  German  would  make  it  desirable  politically.  I  went  down  to 
the  office  with  the  governor,  and  there  Mr.  Rehm,  Mr.  Reed,  and  probably  others  joined  in 
the  dispatch  to  the  President,  or  to  Mr.  Bristow ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  others  who 
joined  in  the  dispatch. 

Q.  This  dispatch  bore  your  name  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  name  of  the  governor  of  the  State  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  name  of  Mr.  Rehm  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  You  make  any  written  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ward  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  done  so.  I  frequently  do  so,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  I  did,  but  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  now.   I  have  not  examined  to  see. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  the  appointment  of  Supervisor  Munn  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Rehm  have  anything  to  do  with  the  recommendation  of  that  appointment*— 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  went  to  the  President  myself  and  asked  for  Mr.  Munn 'a  appoint- 
ment. At  the  time  that  I  did  so,  Mr.  Munn  stood  as  high  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  almost 
any  man  in  the  State.    He  had  been  a  State  senator,  ana  was  a  very  reputable  man. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  Mr.  Rehm  recommended  that  appointment  f— A.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not  It  would  not  have  had  the 
slightest  influence  with  me  whether  he  did  or  not  Mr.  Munn  was  a  friend  of  mine  politi- 
cally. He  had  been  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  a  State  senator,  and  had  supported  dm 
when  I  was  candidate  for  the  Senate.  It  would  have  made  no  difference  to  me  whether  Mr. 
Rehm  or  anybody  else  recommended  him  other  than  myself. 

Q.  You  would  have  wholly  disregarded  the  word  of  any  other  friend  in  the  premises  f 

Mr.  Logan.  In  regard  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane.  In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Munn.  Nobody  could  have  had  soy 
influence  with  you  f 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  that  I  shonld  have  recommended  him,  knowing 
him  as  I  did,  whether  he  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Rehm  or  anybody  else.  Mr.  Rehm  could 
not  have  influenced  me  to  recommend  Mr.  Munn,  or  to  recommend  anybody  else  whom  I 
did  not  desire  to  recommend.  I  was  not  on  that  intimate  relation  with  Rehm  that  ha  could 
have  influenced  me  to  do  anything  contrary  to  my  judgment 

Q.  But  you  had  been  on  quite  intimate  relations  with  Munn  ?— A.  Yes ;  so  far  as  my 
being  a  friend  of  his  and  he  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Glover,  Ward's  predecessor  t— A.  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not.   It  is  very  likely  I  did. 

Q.  Do  von  recollect  whether  Mr.  Rehm  had  anything  to  do  with  that  ?—  A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  tbat  1  recommended  Mr.  Glover,  and  my  impression  is  that  Burton  C.  Cook 
had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  getting  his  appointment  than  anybody  else.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Glover's  removal  he  bad  been  in  very  ill  health  for  some  time,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  think  he  was  at  that  time  at  the  Hot  8prings  in  Arkansas 
on  account  of  his  health.    Mr.  Glover  was  not  removed  because  he  was  not  qualified,  but  be 
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was  removed  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some 
one  who  was  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Q.  Yon  understood,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  requested  his  removal?— A.  I  had 
heard  so,  but  I  will  say  now  that  that  did  not  influence  me  in  recommending  Mr.  Ward.  I 
recommended  Mr.  Ward  because  I  thought  him  qualified  for  the  position.  He  stood  very 
high  in  the  State,  and  was  considered  as  respectable  a  man  as  any  in  the- State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Charles  B.  Farwell  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Ward  T— A.  I  think  he  did ;  he  and  Mr.  Ward  were  friends.  They  were  members  of  Con- 
gress together,  and  neighbors,  and  I  think  he  did  recommend  him. 

Q.  Did  not  you  and  Farwell  go  together  to  the  President  to  recommend  Mr.  Ward  1 — A. 
We  may  have  done  so  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  regard  to  Munn's  appointment ;  did  Farwell  go  with  you  t— A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  Mr.  Farwell's  going  with  me  to  the  President  about  Mr.  Munn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Farwell  united  with  you  in  recommending  Mr.  Munn  t — A. 
Very  likely  he  did.  If  I  had  asked  Mr.  Farwell  to  sign  Munn's  recommendation  I  think 
he  would  have  done  so,  and  very  likely  he  did  so,  but  I  do  not  now  remember  it. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  request  the  removal  of  Bloford  Wilson  T— A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  did  it  more  than  once. 

Q.  Did  von  do  so  a  great  many  times f— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  more  than  once;  I 
may  have  done  so.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  running  to  the  President  to  ask  him  to  remove  or 
appoint  men  when  he  declines  to  do  so  at  the  first  asking. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  the  President  four  or  five  or  six  different  times  and  solicit  the  re- 
moval of  Bluford  Wilson  7— -A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  such  things  more 
than  once. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  at  the  time  when  these  frauds  were  discovered  in  Chicago,  earnestly  rec- 
ommend his  removal f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  never  asked  for  Mr.  Wilson's  removal, 
and  never  made  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  it,  until  I  was  told  that  he  was  attempting  to 
injure  my  reputation  by  seeking  to  have  me  indicted  without  any  testimony.  For  that 
reason,  and  for  no  other,  I  asked  his  removal.  That  was  some  time  during  last  winter  or 
spring ;  I  think  in  the  winter.  In  connection  with  that,  however,  I  desire  to  say  now  that 
any  intimation  that  I  desired  Mr.  Wilson's  removal  because  of  any  favors  that  I  wanted  the 
whisky  ring  to  have,  is  without  any  basis  whatever.  I  was  as  desirous  for  the  whisky  ring 
to  be  pu  oished  as  you  or  any  other  man  could  be.  I  only  asked  for  Mr.  Wilson's  removal 
because  I  thought  he  was  attempting  to  persecute  me,  in  order  to  destroy  me  politically  at 
home. 

S,  When  was  it  that  Munn  was  tried  in  Chicago  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date, 
r.  Mathews.  Mnnn  was  tried  in  May,  1876. 
Mr.  Lou  an.  I  presume  that  that  is  correct.   I  only  saw  the  publication  of  the  trial  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  District  Attorney  Ward  and  Wadsworth  indicted  T— A.  I  presume 
so.   I  beard  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  action  taken  in  their  cases? — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  as  I  have  heard. 
I  am  as  unfamiliar  with  the  proceedings  of  that  court  as  you  are,  except  as  I  have  read  them 
in  the  newspapers  or  been  told  by  others.    I  understand  the  cases  were  dismissed. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  recommended  Wilson's  removal  had  Munn  been  tried  T — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Had  the  cases  of  Ward  or  Wadsworth  been  disposed  of  7— A.  No,  sir.  Their  being  in- 
dicted had  no  influence  whatever  on  me. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Wilson  when  Ward  told  you  about  bis  trying  to  have  you  indicted 
and  ask  him  about  it  f — A.  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  about  it  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  about  it  prior  to  your  conversation  with  the  President  in  which  you 
recommended  his  removal  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  certainly,  but  think  I  did. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  likely  to  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not  T— A.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  would  or  not,  as  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  statement  about  Wilson.  It 
was  immaterial  whether  he  denied  it  or  not 

Q.  Yon  recollect  having  a  conversation  with  the  President  on  that  subject  T— A.  I  do ; 
bnt  I  do  not  recollect  the  time  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

J.  You  say  that  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  winter  or  spring. 
.  Do  yon  now  recollect  whether  yon  went  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  demanded  of  bim  why  he 
made  any  such  statement  as  that  f — A.  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  about  it  in  my  room  in 
Washington,  and  he  denied  it,  and  has  since  denied  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  in  yonr  bedroom  whether  he  had  made  this  statement  that  you  were 
going  to  be  indicted  t — A.  The  occasion  that  I  refer  to  was  in  my  rooms  in  Washington  City. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  prior  to  your  recommendation  that  he  should  be  removed  1 — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  before,  but  think  it  was. 
Q.  Was  that  this  year  t— A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  the  spring  f— A.  In  the  winter,  I  think. 

Q.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  made  any  such  recommendation  f— A.  He  did. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  you  ascertained  from  other  sources  than  District  Attorney  Ward  that  Mr. 
Wilson  bad  suggested  that  you  should  be  indicted  without  evidence.  From  what  other 
sources  did  you  ascertain  it  f — A.  I  have  beard  it  frequently  from  divers  sources. 
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Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  from  what  source.—  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  pre  all  the 
sources  that  I  beard  it  from.   I  have  beard  it  from  several  persons. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  now  tbe  name  of  any  person  other  than  District  Attorney  Ward  from 
whom  you  heard  it  T — A.  I  beard  it  from  persons  who  said  that  Mr.  Tntton  bad  said  so.  Mr. 
Tntton  never  told  me  so,  but  I  heard  that  he  said  the  same  thing,  and  from  different  persons. 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  present,  also  stated  it.   How  they  got  their  information  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  inquire  f— A.  I  did  not  I  believed  what  Mr.  Ward  said,  and  believe  it 
now. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Farwell  ever  mention  to  yon  anything  abont  Wilson  going  to  have  yon  in- 
dicted f — A.  Mr.  Farwell  has  talked  to  me  abont  it,  and  has  made  a  similar  statement  to  me, 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  Tntton  had  told  him  abont  ic  7— A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  be  said  that 
Mr.  Tntton  had  told  him.  I  do  not  think  he  did  say  that  He  said  that  Mr.  Ward  had  told 
him  and  others  had  told  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  there  was  any  talk  abont  indicting  bim  also  t — A.  Yes ;  he  spoke  of 
that  Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Farwell' s  matters  and  do  not  want  to  speak 
of  them.   He  spoke  of  the  same  attempt  being  made  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Ward  made  this  statement  to  yon,  was  Ward  under  indictment  7 — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  district  attorney  at  the  time.   He  had  not  been  removed. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  about  what  time  it  was  that  he  told  yon  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
time  precisely.  It  was  some  time  during  my  stay  at  home,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  fall  of  last 
year. 

O.  Was  it  as  early  as  February  of  this  year  that  you  had  a  talk  with  tbe  President  abont 
Wilson  t— A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  or  not  It  was  during  the  winter  or  spring  sea- 
son here.  I  did  not  visit  the  President  often  when  I  first  came  to  the  city,  and  I  think  that 
probably  tbe  first  time  I  visited  him  I  mentioned  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  pre- 
cise time  when  that  was,  but  think  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  February. 

Q.  If  yon  placed  confidence  in  what  Mr.  Ward  related,  why  did  you  not  communicate 
earlier  with  the  President  in  regard  to  Wilson's  removal f — A.  There  was  no  particular  rea- 
son why  I  didn't  do  it,  except  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  on  tbe  subject  sooner. 
I  had  no  fears  of  being  indicted,  as  I  did  not  believe  they  could  bribe  any  man  that  would 
be  believed. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  fears,  particularly,  that  Wilson  could  have  you  indicted  by  a  grand  jury, 
acting  under  oath,  without  testimony  f — A.  I  did  not  think  so,  but  at  the  same  time  that  did 
not  excuse  the  intention  or  desire  on  his  part,  if  he  had  it  It  was  not  a  question  with  me 
whether  he  could  indict  me  or  not.  I  was  not  afraid  of  indictment  for  that  or  any  other 
offense,  but  tbe  question  was  whether  be  bad  that  maliciousness  in  his  heart  to  attempt  such 
a  thine  against  me.  That  was  the  only  question  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Did  not  a  statement  of  that  kind  strike  you  as  being  a  little  absurd  in  its  very  nature— 
that  a  proposition  should  come  from  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  have  yon 
indicted  without  evidence  before  a  grand  jury  that  was  acting  under  oath  f — A.  It  struck 
me  as  being  a  very  strange  proceeding. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  being  so  strange  a  proceeding  as  to  require  you  to  make  tome 
inquiry  about  it  from  tbe  Solicitor  himself  I — A.  I  spoke  to  the  Solicitor  abont  it  tbe  first 
opportunity  I  bad  after  being  well  enough  to  have  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.  And  he  denied  itf— A.  Yes ;  I  have  said  that 

Q.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  that  denial,  you  recommended  bis  removal  T — A.  I  asked  the 
President  to  remove  bim  because  I  believed  that  he  had  made  the  statement  and  now  I  feel 
very  sure  of  it  since  his  attempt  made  before  this  committee  to  injure  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  state  to  tbe  President  tbe  reason  why  you  asked  for  his  removal  T— A,  I  did. 
I  stated  that  that  was  my  reason,  and  it  was  my  only  reason. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  yon  and  Wilson  on  good  terms  ?— A.  There  was  no  other  reason 
than  the  one  given  why  we  should  not  have  been  at  that  time  that  I  then  knew. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  time,  in  point  of  fact  f — A.  We  were  on  as  good  terms  as  men  would 
be  nnder  the  circumstances.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  any  ill  feeling  to- 
ward me ;  but,  if  I  believed  that  story,  I  should  not  have  had  as  much  respect  for  bim  as  I 
formerly  had. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  yon,  at  the  time  that  yon  requested  the  removal  of  Wilson,  that  if  the 
President  acted  on  your  suggestion,  it  might  cause  great  injury  to  the  cases  which  the  Gov- 
ernment bad  against  these  whisky  thieves  in  Chicago  7— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  so. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  as  able  to  prosecute  whisky  thieves  as  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  But  there  are  not  many  men  so  familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Logan.  That  may  be.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to 
prosecute  criminals,  and  I  did  not  see  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wilson  wonld  interfere  with 
the  district  attorney  in  Chicago  prosecuting  the  men  who  were  indicted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  district  attorney  in  Chicago  and  the  private  counsel  em- 
ployed to  assist  bim  were  in  constant  communication  with  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Solicitor  7— A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  from  what  I  understand,  I 
would  think  some  one  was  in  communication  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bad  been  very 
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active  in  discovering  these  frauds,  through  agents  T— A,  I  have  understood  that  they  were, 
bat  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the  subject.  My  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
whisky  ring  and  whisky  frauds  is  very  limited.  I  only  know  from  what  I  have  read  and 
heard.  I  never  was  in  the  court-house  at  the  time  that  any  of  these  people  were  being 
tried  or  indicted,  nor  have  I  had  any  connection  whatever  with  their  prosecution  or 
defense. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  recommend  to  the  President  that  be  should  remove  Mr.  Bristow  ? — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  making  any  recommendation  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
interfere  with  the  President's  Cabinet 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  did  recommend  the  President  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Bristow. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  talking  with  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
getting  rid  of  any  Cabinet  officer.  That  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  he  does  not  like  to 
be  dictated  to.  I  may  have  conversed  with  him  about  Mr.  Bristow,  but  as  to  my  suggest- 
ing whether  he  should  have  him  in  his  Cabinet  or  should  not,  that  is  a  thing  that  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  nor  do  I  do  so. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  did  not,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  ought  to  get  rid  of  Bristow  at  once,  (without  naming  his  successor  f) 
— A.  I  am  prepared  to  say  it.  I  may  have  said  to  the  President  that  I  thought  Mr.  Bris- 
tow was  not  in  harmony  with  him  in  political  matters,  and  may  have  said  in  his  presence 
that  Bristow,  in  my  judgment,  was  unreliable  as  a  republican.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
said  so,  but  if  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  so,  I  said  so.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to 
you  now,  that  if  the  President  had  asked  me  within  any  reasonable  time  back  about  it,  I 
should  certainly  have  said  that,  and  have  further  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  ought  not 
to  have  remained  in  Grant's  Cabinet.  At  one  time  I  had  a  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Bristow, 
but  have  not  changed  my  opinion  on  account  of  any  prosecutions  whatever.  But  1  would 
have  suggested  tbat  to  the  President,  because  I  think  Bristow  was  under  the  influence 
and  almost  the  entire  control  of  Wilson. 

Q.  Your  feeling,  however,  to  Mr.  Bristow  had  undergone  a  change  7— A.  In  a  certain  sense. 
It  is  of  a  political  character,  and  the  control  I  have  mentioned  of  his  administration  by 
Wilson. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter? 

Mr.  Plaisted  objected  to  the  course  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  am  asking  the  witness  for  what  reason  he  suggested  that  he  would  not, 
if  be  were  President,  have  Mr.  Bristow  in  his  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  say  that  I  said  so,  but  that  I  would  have  said  so  if  asked  by  the 
President. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ?— A  There  are  various  reasons  and  objections  that  are  not  necessary 
to  be  mentioned  besides  the  ones  given. 

Q.  Who  was  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
these  whisky  frauds  t— A.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you  recommended  the  appointment  of  Wadsworth  ? — A.  I  had  recommended 
him. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Rehm  f — A.  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  he  had  or  had  not. 

Q.  Did  not  a  number  of  these  parties,  inclusive  of  Mr.  Behm,  send  you  a  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  Wadsworth  7— A.  It  may  have  been  so,  and  perhaps  it  is  so.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth was  my  choice  for  collector.  I  recommended  him  in  place  of  Mr.  Hoyt.  Mr.  Hoy  t 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Webster,  I  think,  and  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  probably  others.  I  rec- 
ommended Mr.  Wadsworth,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  good  business-man.  He  desired  the 
position  and  asked  me  for  it,  and  I  told  bim  that  I  would  get  it  for  him  if  I  could.  I  told 
the  President,  after  ho  appointed  Mr.  Hoyt,  that  I  thought  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  the  beet 
man,  and  I  said  so  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoyt 
the  President  changed  it,  and  appointed  Mr.  Wadsworth  at  my  suggestion.  That  Mr.  Hoyt 
should  not  have  been  appointed  is,  I  think,  apparent  from  the  fact  of  there  being  an  indict- 
ment against  him  in  Chicago  at  this  time,  unanswered  by  him. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Both  he  and  Wadsworth  were  unfortunate  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes ;  only  that  Mr.  Wadsworth's  indictment  was  dismissed  because  the  dis- 
trict attorney  thought  there  was  not  evidence  against  him,  and  Hoyt  ran  away  and  is  still 
absent.   It  was  a  contest  between  Wadsworth  and  Hoyt,  and  I  preferred  Wadsworth. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted: 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  tbat  the  only  testimony  implicating  Wadsworth  was  the  confession 
of  RehmT — A.  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I  only  know  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  people  say. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Hen- 
derson at  Saint  Louis  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  prior  to  bis  removal.  I  may  have  had  since.  If 
you  ask  me  to  know  what  my  judgment  was  about  it  

Mr.  Cochrane.  No;  I  want  to  know  the  fact. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  Hendeison't 
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removal.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  prior  to  his  removal ;  bat  if  I  had  been  the  President  I  should 
have  removed  him. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Irrespective  of  what  the  consequence*  would  be  f 

Mr.  Logan.  Yon  may  put  that  in  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Would  you  aay  that? 

Mr.  Loo  an.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  ask  you  whether  you  would  say  in  that  connection  that  you  would  re- 
move Henderson,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  the  public  service  f 

Mr.  Logan.  I  did  not  make  any  such  answer.  My  answer  was  complete.  I  said  that  I 
should  have  removed  him,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

Q.  Did  you  know  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  remarks  that  were  made  by 
Mr.  Henderson  ?— A.  I  did  not.  I  read  the  speech  which  he  made,  and  on  that  I  should 
have  based  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Suppose  you  had  known  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  the  best  prose- 
cutor who  could  have  been  obtained,  that  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  facts  of  those  cases 
and  with  all  the  inside  workings  of  the  whisky  rings,  and  that  he  was  the  man  most  Hkelj 
to  procure  the  correction  of  offenders,  would  you  have  dismissed  him  if  you  had  been 
President  t 

Mr  Logan.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question ;  it  is  supposing  a  thing  which  I  do  sot 
know  to  have  existed. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  You  say  that  if  you  had  been  President  you  would  have  removed  Hen- 
derson f 

Mr.  Logan.  I  have  given  my  answer  and  have  no  disposition  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Cochrane  repeated  his  question. 

Mr.  Plaisted  objected,  and  the  objection  was  sustained. 


Washington,  D.C..  August  10,1876. 

W.  Scott  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  In  Washington. 
Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Ex-Solicitor  Wilson  T — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  indictment  of 
Senator  Logan,  and,  if  so,  when. — A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  then 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  during,  I  think,  last  fall  or  winter,  at  his  office.  I  went  to  see 
him  there  in  reference  to  matters  of  news.  During  one  of  these  conversations  he  told  km 
that  he  expected  to  secure  the  indictment  of  Senator  Logan,  Mr.  FarwelU  and  Mr.  Ward. 
I  asked  permission  to  use  that  statement  for  publication,  but  he  declined  to  allow  me  to  use 
it — at  least  to  use  their  names.  I  made  a  dispatch,  however,  about  it  that  day,  in  which  I 
said  that  a  prominent  Illinois  politician  would,  as  it  was  understood  here,  be  indicted 
shortly.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  getting  the  evidence  together,  and  felt  sure  that  he  would 
be  indicted. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  permission  to  make  that  general  statement  with  reference  to  Illinois 
politicians  T — A.  He  forbade  my  using  their  names. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  that  interview  T — A.  I  cannot.  The  newspaper  would  give 
the  date.   My  recollection  is  that  it  was  last  fall,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  used  the  words  "a  Senator"  or  "a  congress- 
man t " 

The  Chairman.  Had  we  not  better  have  the  dispatch  in  t 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  furnish  that  dispatch.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  "  Sena- 
tor ;"  I  think  I  said  "  a  prominent  politician. " 

Q.  Was  anything  further  said  at  that  time,  or  any  other,  between  you  and  the  Solicitor,  in 
reference  to  the  indictment  of  Senator  Logan  or  Mr.  Farwell  ? — A.  He  went  more  into  de- 
tail about  it.  I  do  not  remember  fully  now  what  was  said,  except  that  my  recollection  is 
he  told  me  he  had  some  letters  or  telegrams  from  Chicago  saying  that  they  had  procured 
almost  all  the  necessary  evidence  required  to  find  an  indictment. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  evidence  was  that  he  stated  he  had  procured  '—A.  He 
did  not  state  the  nature  of  the  evidence  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  that  was  said  at  that  time  ?— A.  Yes ;  as  far  as  I  now  recollect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  that  interview  take  place  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  last  fall,  or  early  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Q.  Where  t— A.  At  his  office  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  except  you  and  he  ?— A.  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  bis  office  almost  every  day. 

Q-  What  gave  rise  to  that  conversation  T — A.  Well,  I  called  in  there  to  make  some  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  whisky-trial  matters.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  every  day  and 
asking  if  there  was  anything  new. 
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Q.  What  paper  were  you  reporting  for  and  telegraphed  to  at  that  time  7 — A.  I  sent  that 
dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  my  recollection  at  this  time  is  that  I  sent  it  to  my 
other  papers  also, east  and  west. 

Q.  What  other  papers  T — A.  The  New  York  Erening  Post,  the  Boston  Journal,  Hartford 
Post,  the  Springfield  Union,  Providence  Bulletin,  the  Pittsburgh  Telegraph,  Cleveland  Herald, 
Cincinnati  Times,  as  well  as  the  Chicago  Journal.  My  recollection  is,  I  sent  it  to  all  these 
papers.  I  remember  particularly  about  the  Journal,  because  there  were  some  editorial 
comments  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  desired  you  not  to  mention  any  names  f — A.  Yes ;  I  wanted  to  use  the 
facta,  however,  that  there  was  some  prospect.  He  said  I  should  not  use  any  names,  as  it 
might  interfere. 

Q.  Did  you  use  his  name  7— A.  I  think  I  did ;  I  think  I  said  the  statement  came  from 
him — that  the  indictments  wonld  be  found  in  a  few  days  against  prominent  politicians. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  first  communicate  the  information  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  given  you 
with  regard  to  the  names  of  these  parties  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  communicated 
it  to  anybody,  unless  I  sent  it  privately  to  my  editors  at  Chicago.  Well,  I  may  have  spoken 
of  it  some  time  afterward,  perhaps. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  names  when  you  spoke  of  it  T — A.  I  presume  I  did,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  did ;  l  may  have  told  some  of  my  newspaper  friends  in  talking  of  it,  or  discuss- 
ing  it. 

Q.  Yon  may  have  told  the  names  that  he  imparted  to  you  ?— A.  I  may  have  used  the 
names  ;  I  cannot  remember  positively  that  I  did. 

Q.  Who  is  the  person  to  whom  you  can  now  recollect  you  first  told  the  names  ? — A.  I  do 
not  remember  of  telling  any  person ;  I  have  no  recollection  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  have  told  a  gentleman  who  has  desk-room  in  my  office. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  tell  you  what  evidence  he  hadf — A.  No,  nothing  besides  the  mere 

Eeneral  fact  that  he  expected  to  have  the  necessary  proof  in  order  to  indict  the  parties.  I 
ecatne  satisfied  afterward  in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  told  me  this  in  order  to 
make  an  impression  on  me  to  influence  me. 

Q.  What  first  satisfied  you  of  it  T— A.  Well,  the  fact  that  they  were  not  indicted,  for  one 
thing. 

Q.  What  impression  did  he  desire  to  make  on  you  ?— A.  As  I  looked  at  the  matter  after- 
ward, Mr.  Wilson  desired  to  create  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  General  Logan,  Mr. 
Farwell,  and  Mr.  Ward,  were  in  the  ring. 

Q.  But  he  desired  you  not  to  give  their  names  ?— A.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  left  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  they  were  in  the  ring,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  their 
indictment,  and  that  would,  as  I  may  say,  affect  my  regard  for  them. 

Mr.  Plaisted  offered  iu  evidence  the  circular-letter  of  the  Attorney-General,  dated  Janu- 
ary 23,  1876.  [It  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  record.] 

Mr.  Plaisted  also  put  in  evidence  the  following  letter  of  the  Attorney-General : 

"Department  of  Justice, 

"  Washington,  December  6, 1875. 

"  The  President  informs  me  that  the  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Chicago  next  Thursday ; 
that  General  Babcock  starts  to-night  to  meet  his  trial ;  that  Colonel  Gardner  is  the  judge - 
advocate,  to  whom,  at  Chicago,  you  will  please  send  any  documentary  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  case,  and  the  names  and  the  residence  of  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  you  judge 
important  to  make  the  investigation  thorough. 

"  If  there  is  any  evidence  in  addition  to  that  sent  me,  please  forward  it,  and  communicate 
with  the  judge-advocate  by  messenger  or  otherwise  as  you  deem  most  safe,  to  the  end  that 
this  important  inquiry  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  country  may  be  complete  ia 
every  respect. 

"I  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said,  that  we  wish  no  innocent  man  tarnished,  and  no 
guilty  one  to  escape. 

"  EDWARDS  PIERREPONT, 

"Attorney-General. 

"Hon.  D. P.Dyer, 

"  United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri" 

Mr.  Plaisted  also  offered  in  evidence  a  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
July  12,  1876,  to  Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  regarding  the  position 
of  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Cabinet  with  reference  to  couversatious  bad  at  Cabinet 
meetings. 

Mr.  Cochrane  objected. 

Upon  a  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  meeting  of  the  main  committee,  the  loiter  was  excluded 
as  irrelevant  and  incompetent. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  August  11, 187€. 

Asa  C.  Matthews  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Question.  Were  yon  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago  t — Answer.  I  was. 
Q.  At  what  timet— A.  From  June  1,  1875, to  July  1,  1876. 

Q.  Tou  were  there  during  the  time  that  the  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the 
whisky  ring 7 — A.  The  seizure  of  what  was  known  as  the  first  batch,  was  made  before  I 
went  there,  bnt  the  prosecutions  were  being  commenced  about  the  time  I  went  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tutton,  now  the  collector  at  Philadelphia  f — A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  being  in  Chicago  as  a  Government  officer  connected  with  these 
investigations  T— A.  I  do. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Tutton  wanting  Charles  B.  Farwell  to  be 
indicted  T — A.  Mr.  Tutton  had  been,  as  supervisor,  assigned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  make  the  first  seizures  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1875.  The  first 
grand  jury  after  that  period  met  in  Chicago  in  October,  1875,  and  Mr.  Tutton  was  directed  to 
go  there  as  supervisor  and  take  charge  of  the  cases  involving  the  seizures  he  had  effected.  The 
question  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Farwell  with  the  whisky  frauds  was  examined 
to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Tutton  as  supervisor,  and|Mr.  Ward  as  district  attorney,  daring  that 
session  of  the  grand  jury,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tutton  ever  have  a  conversation  with  you  in  reference  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  Mr.  Farwell  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  able  to  call  to  mind. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  of  his  ever  saying  anything  to  you  on  that  subject  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  done  so,  but  when  or  where,  or  what  he  said,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  I  can  say  this :  that  there  were  suspicious  circumstances  pointing  to  Mr.  Farwell. 
and  it  was  a  subject,  not  infrequently,  of  discussion  between  Mr.  Tutton  and  the  rest  of  us  : 
but  I  could  not  state  when  I  heard  Mr.  Tutton  speak  of  it,  or  what  he  said,  or  the  extent  of 
the  conversation.  I  will  state  that  after  all  the  evidence  was  sent  before  the  grand  jury,  no 
bill  against  Mr.  Farwell  was  found,  and  I  do  not  really  know  what  the  evidence  at  that 
time  they  had  against  Mr.  Farwell  was.  I  think  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mereereau  had  used  the  commercial  house  of  J.  B.  Farwell  &  Co.  as  his  bankers. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  distillers  composing  the  first  batch,  and  tbe  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  accepted  as  State's  evidence  t— A.  I  presume  I  know  pretty 
nearly  all  about  that. 

Q.  State  briefly  the  leading  facts  connected  with  that  matter. — A.  Along  about  tbe  1st  of 
December,  1875,  as  the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  first  batch  was  approaching,  (they  were  in- 
dicted in  October,  if  you  remember, )  some  of  the  first  batch  came  to  the  revenue  officials 
and  wanted  to  know  what  terms  could  be  made  by  which  they  might  turn  State's  evidence. 
There  was  a  man  named  Russell,  I  think  a  man  named  Waterman,  and  also  the  firm  of  Gol- 
sen  &  Eastman.  I  wrote  to  Solicitor  Wilson  on  the  subject,  about  that  time,  (the  early 
part  of  December ; )  I  think  General  Webster  also  wrote  to  him  on  that  subject ;  and  be,  in 
reply,  in  discussing  the  matter,  stated  that  if  it  were  left  to  him  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
grant  immunity  to  some  of  the  "  small  fry,"  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  organisa- 
tion. Matters  went  along  for  a  while.  I  talked  to  some  of  the  parties  and  General  Web- 
ster talked  to  others  about  them.  About  the  12th  of  December,  I  telegraphed  to  Solicitor 
Wilson  that  I  thought  if  he  came  out  there  matters  could  be  talked  over  and  we  could 
expedite  things,  and  we  could  more  thoroughly  destroy  the  whisky  organization  in  Chicago 
by  accepting  some  of  these  parties  as  state  s  evidence,  than  by  going  on  with  the  trial.  I 
had  been  engaged  at  Milwaukee,  and  things  moved  rather  slowly  there,  and  our  success  had 
not  been  what  we  expected,  the  jury  being  slow  to  convict,  and  the  trials  being  expensive. 
I  suggested  this  plan.  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  was  there  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  December,  in 
response  to  my  telegram.  We  had  a  conference  at  tbe  Palmer  House,  at  which  General 
Webster,  Wirt  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Ayer  were  present,  and  perhaps,  though  I  am  not  sure,  Mr. 
Boutelle,  both  of  whom  were  associate  counsel  of  the  district  attorney.  There  the  matter 
was  discussed,  and  at  that  time  we  supposed  by  taking  Golsen  St.  Eastman,  and  Parker 
R.  Mason,  and  possibly  Rolle,  Junker  &  Co.,  wo  could  get  along.  The  proposition  then, 
upon  tbe  part  of  the  distillers,  was  that  they  would  turn  state's  evidence  in  the  common-law 
acceptation  of  tbe  term,  if  they  could  have  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution,  and  the 
property  then  under  seizure  and  liable  to  be  condemned  returned  to  them.  They  were  not 
present  at  this  conference,  however ;  that  was  the  proposition  made  by  some  one  of  tbe 
revenue  officers  there.  After  discussing  the  matter  pretty  lengthily,  our  counsel  insisted 
that  the  cases  against  some  of  the  parties  that  were  then  under  indictment,  and  whos 
property  was  under  seizure,  were  not  as  strong  as  we  would  like  to  have  them.  It  was  de- 
termined if  we  could  succeed  in  getting  some  of  these  men  to  turn  state's  evidence  we  would 
accept  them  as  state's  evidence  upon  the  terms  then  indicated.  That  was  in  the  evening. 
Upon  that  evening  or  the  next,  Mr.  Wilson  left.  As  he  left  the  rotunda  of  the  Palner 
House,  he  and  General  Webster  and  myself  had  a  conversation,  and  he  remarked  that  all 
there  was  to  be  done  about  this  was  simply  matter  of  detail,  and  that  we  should  "  go  on  and 
knock  the  bottorr*  out  of  it  if  we  could/' 

Q.  Out  of  what  f— A.  Out  of  the  whisky  ring.   He  left.  On  the  16th  of  December,  as 
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I  now  remember  it  from  a  note  that  I  have  in  General  Webster's  handwriting,  we  met  at 
the  office  of  Wirt  Dexter,  to  confer  with  the  attorney  of  the  first  batch,  so-called.  When 
we  got  there,  I  think  Leonard  Swett  was  there,  and  Sidney  Smith,  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  distillers.  The  proposition  as  indicated  at  the  Palmer  House  was  stated  to  them.  They 
said  that  proposition  was  all  very  well,  provided  it  included  all  of  their  clients,  but  they 
did  not  propose  to  turn  a  part  of  their  clieuts  loose  upon  the  balance.  They  then  went  on 
to  state  what  their  clients  would  be  able  to  show— the  developments  they  would  be  able  to 
make ;  that  they  had  talked  it  up  among  themselves,  and  were  talking  candidly  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  we  would  accept  all  their  clients— ten  men  that  they  had — as  state's  evidence, 
these  matters  could  be  accomplished  ;  otherwise  they  did  not  propose  to  make  any  further 
negotiation.  That  was  a  proposition  that  startled  all  hands  of  us  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
we  hardly  knew  what  to  do  about  it.  I  figured  up  at  the  time,  and  have  a  memorandum  of 
the  amount  of  property  then  under  seizure  belonging  to  what  was  called  the  first  batch,  and 
under  their  proposition  that  property  would  all  have  to  be  returned  to  them.  That  property 
was  appraised  at  $'224,19*2.50.  That  proposition,  as  I  have  stated,  covered  so  many  parties, 
and  such  ah  amount  of  property,  (and  this  property  was  supposed  to  be  underestimated,) 
and  tho  revelations  that  they  proposed  to  make  were  so  startling  in  character,  that  we  did 
not  exactly  feel  authorized  to  reject  the  proposition,  nor  did  we  feel  disposed  to  accept  it. 
Thereupon  it  was  determined  to  send  me  to  Washington  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  such  Government  officials  as  might  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  came  to  Washington  with  the  proposition  as  I  have  stated  it.  I  saw  Solicitor 
Wilson,  Secretary  Bristow,  and  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Pratt,  and  stated  to 
them  the  proposition.  Mr.  Russell,  one  of  the  distillers,  came  with  me,  and  on  the  way 
here  I  concluded  that  better  terms  could  be  made  than  the  attorneys  were  talking  about  with 
the  distillers.  When  I  got  here,  I  stated  to  some  of  the  officials,  but  to  which  of  them  I  do 
not  remember,  that  I  thought  if  this  proposition  were  peremptorily  rejected  we  could  make  a 
better  proposition.  The  authorities  were  inclined  to  reject  it  anyway,  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned:,  and  it  was  rejected.  I  had  left  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  which  would 
bring  me  here  about  on  the  evening  of  the  Jyth ;  I  staid  here  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
returned,  getting  back  about  Christmas.  When  I  returned  to  Chicago,  we  had  another 
conference  about  the  matter  with  the  attorneys  of  the  distillers  ;  in  that  conference  it  was 
agreed  that  these  parties  should  turn  state's  evidence,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  the  com- 
mon-law acceptation  of  the  term  ;  that  they  should  withdraw  all  defense  in  these  cases 
of  seizures,  which  I  stated  amounted  to  something  over  $200,000  *,  that  they  should  come 
into  court  and  plead  guilty  to  at  least  one  good  count  in  the  indictment ;  and  if  alter  that 
they  testified  fully,  fairly,  and  truthfully  to  what  they  knew,  sentence  should  not  be  moved 
against  them,  but  that  their  property  should  in  every  caje  be  forfeited  where  they  had 
entered  any  plea  claiming  it  iu  any  manner. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  iu  Washington  !•— A.  I  saw  Bluford  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bris- 
tow. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  the  matter  to  Secretary  Bristow  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  t— A.  He  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  reject  the  proposition; 
he  thought  it  too  broad— that  it  covered  too  much.  He  said  it  was  paying  too  much  for  the 
information  we  were  going  to  get. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  leaving  the  thing  in  the  discretion  of  the  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Government  T — A.  He  did ;  he  left  it  entirely  with  them. 

Q.  Did  he  express  confidence  in  those  gentlemen,  and  say  that  they  would  do  their  duty 
by  the  Government  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Wilson  say  on  the  subject  ? — A.  He  said  in  substance  the  same. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  I  understood  you 
to  say  was  written  by  General  Webster  to  Secretary  Bristow. — A.  I  have  a  letter  written  by 
General  Webster  to  myself.  If  yon  wish  the  letter,  you  can  see  it ;  it  is  a  private  note  written 
to  me.  To  make  it  plain  I  will  state  that  when  the  attorneys  in  Chicago  telegraphed  per- 
mission for  me  to  go  to  Washington  or  asking  to  have  me  directed  to  go,  as  I  had  to  be  di- 
rected, I  asked  the  attorneys  for  their  written  views  npon  the  subject  of  this  proposition, 
and  among  others  I  asked  General  Webster,  knowing  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
President.  The  attorneys  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  me  their  views  in  writing,  but  General 
Webster  did  so.  That  letter  I  brought  here  and  presented  to  Mr.  Bristow.  He  told  me  that 
he  took  it  to  the  cabinet,  and  that  it  was  read  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  and  the  spirit  of  it  was 
indorsed.  He  also  told  me  that  the  President  himself  read  the  letter. 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  The  President  indorsed  it  himself,  did  he  '—A.  Yos;  indorsed  the  spirit  of  it.  That 
is  what  the  Secretary  told  me  ;  I  was  not  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  nor  did  I  see  the  Presi- 
dent 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  the  information  these  distillers  proposed  to  give  implicate  Hesiag  and  Rebmf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  by  the  attorneys  and  by  yourself  as  a  desirable  thing  t— A.  Very 
desirable. 
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Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  what  was  known  in  this  whisky  parlance  as  nog  m»n, 
and  had  organized,  by  their  political  and  personal  influence  and  prowess,  this  whisky  orgka- 
ization,  protecting  it  and  giving  it  vitality  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Without  them,  you  think  it  would  have  dropped  to  pieces  f — A.  I  think  so,  beyond  any 
question. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  faithful  public  officer,  and  with  the  desire  to  break  up  the  whisky  ring  in 
Chicago,  you  were  desirous  of  getting  at  Hesing  and  Rehm  ? — A.  Beyond  all  sort  of  ques- 
tion they  were  guilty,  or  we  supposed  they  wore,  and  the  evidence  tended  to  prove  it.  As 
matter  of  fact,  they  both  pleaded  guilty,  and  they  are  incarcerated  on  that  plea. 

Q.  Was  the  last  arrangement  agreed  to  with  this  first  batch  of  distillers  f— A.  It  was 
agreed  to. 

Q.  Was  that  arrangement,  in  your  judgment,  a  good  one  for  the  United  States  !— A.  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  the  world  in  saying  that  it  was  the  best  possible  arrangement  that 
could  have  been  made,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Give  ns  briefly  the  results  of  that  arrangement  and  the  effect  that  it  had  upon  the 
whisky  ring  in  Chicago. — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  entire  results,  but  I  can  give  you  the 
immediate  results.  It  resulted  immediately  in  the  seizure  of  property  as  to  which  condem- 
nations followed  in  most  cases — property  to  the  value  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars — and  the  arrest  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  and  among  them  Buffalo  Miller,  who 
was  a  very  prominent  politician,  as  also  Hesing  and  Rehm,  and  their  conviction,  and  the 
utter  destruction  of  anything  like  a  whisky  organization  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  At  the 
time  these  developments  were  made  there  was  in  the  collector's  office  as  chief  deputy  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Root,  occupying  a  high  official  position.  He  bad  been  in  this  organization, 
but  we  could  not  discover  him  by  the  ordinary  means  of  discovering  frauds.  There  were 
also  on  duty  in  Chicago  some  four  or  five  gangers  and  storekeepers  who  had  been  in  this 
corrupt  organization  whom  we  could  not  discover  at  all,  although  satisfied  that  they 
were  in  it.  There  were  also  five  large  distilleries  that  we  were  satisfied  were  in  the 
organization  all  this  time.  They  were  In  full  blast  By  these  developments  the  four  or 
five  gangers  were  immediately  arrested,  and  three  deputy  collectors  were  reached,  all  of 
whom  have  fled  the  country  now,  one  having  forfeited  his  recognizance ;  the  other  we  did 
not  succeed  in  capturing.  It  covered  all  the  corrupt  officials  in  Chicago,  gangers,  store- 
keepers, deputy  collectors,  one  or  two  revenue  agents,  and  utterly  destroyed  confidence 
between  these  men,  so  that  an  organization  of  thai  kind  could  not  again  be  gotten  up. 

Q.  It  had  the  effect,  in  your  judgment,  of  demoralizing  and  breaking  up  the  whisky  ring  f— 
A.  Yes,  utterly. 

The  witness  here  read  the  following  letter : 

"United  States  Internal  Revenue, 
"  Collector's  Office,  First  District  Illinois, 

"  Chicago,  December  Ig,  1675. 

"  Dear  Colonel  :  In  response  to  your  request  to  have  my  views  on  the  subject  of  your 
mission  to  Washington,  I  have  to  say  that  hardly  any  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  the  infor- 
mation proposed  to  be  furnished  by  R. 

"  But  two  questions  arise — can  he  and  the  parties  he  proposes  to  bring  to  ns  furnish  it  T 
And,  second,  can  we  get  it  without  that  help  f  The  price  asked  is  high,  but  I  would  pay 
it  if  I  could  not  get  this  information  in  any  other  way ;  that  is,  if  the  decision  were  left  to 
me.   But  I  wish  you  to  go  to  W. ,  because  I  did  not  feel  like  assuming  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility.  As  to  the  probability  of  getting  all  the  information  by  the  process  of  summoning 
parties  before  the  next  grand  jury,  you,  as  a  lawyer,  can  judge  better  than  L,    It  is  highly 
probable  that  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  go  before  that  jury  than  we  were  the  last  time. 
The  inquiries  will  be  pushed  more  energetically.  Bat  I  have  an  impression  that,  do  our 
best  with  the  grand  jury,  and  we  shall  still  not  get  all  we  want.    We  might  very  probably 
get  most  of  it  by  taking  in  Junker  with  Russell,  but  might  not  get  one  or  two  large  dis- 
tilleries.  Then,  as  you  suggested  this  morning,  time  is  of  great  importance.   We  don't  want 
to  be  very  long  beating  around  the  bush,  or  carrying  the  place  by  regular  approaches.  If 
we  can  get  help  from  the  inside  of  the  enemy's  camp,  it  will  be  worth  a  very  large  price, 
but  I  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility  of  paying  it.    If  we  take  Russell  and  Junker,  will 
that  be  enough  to  make  a  panic  and  a  stampede  among  the  enemy  t   I  am  not  quite  sore. 
So  that  while  I  am  pretty  clear  as  to  Russell  and  Junker,  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.   Again  I  say  the  price  appears  large,  but  the  information  and  time  may  be  well 
worth  it.  I  should  think  that  some  of  the  parties,  Ford  and  George  Miller,  for  instance, 
would  tell  all  they  know  rather  than  go  to  the  penitentiary,  letting  the  Government  have  all 
their  property.  They  are  of  the  better  class,  reputable  heretofore,  and  would  be  likely  to 
be  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  a  prison.  This  is  in  favor  of  a  separate  conference  with  each 
before  any  final  arrangement — as  has  been  proposed.   It  just  new  strikes  me  that  we  might 
begin  with  Russell  and  Junker,  and  leave  the  others  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  develop- 
ments, according  to  the  greater  or  less  ease  with  which  we  get  information  in  the  eerber 
stage  of  the  proceedings  before  the  grand  jury,  which  may  show  whether  the  whole  ring 
structure  is  going  to  fall  to  pieces  without  further  effort.   This  last  idea  of  beginning  with 
the  twe  is  about  as  definite  as  anything  I  have  arrived  at  in  my  own  mind.  I  still  see  Ike 
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greatest  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
thing— ihe  big  stones  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  building.  The  same  rile  influences  wbich  con- 
trolled the  republican  party  here  so  long  are  now  again  asserting  themselves,  and  if  they  are 
not  counteracted  our  efforts  to  make  the  party  worthy  of  support  will  fail,  and  we  shall  lose 
all  that  we  gained  at  the  recent  elections. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  J.  D.  WEBSTER. 

"  Colonel  Matthews." 
By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  arrangement  made  in  December  ;  state  how  many  that  arrangement 
included. — A.  [Referring  to  a  paper.]  The  houses  seized  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tut- 
ton  were  Golsen  &  Eastman,  Rolle,  Junker  &  Co.,  G.  S.  Russell,  R.  C.Mersereau,  George 
Muller  &  Co.  The  houses  seized  by  my  efforts  were  those  of  B.  M.  Ford,  Oliver  &  Co., 
Andrew  Cochrane,  Rue  P.  Hutchins. 

Q.  What  are  you  reading  from  now  ;  your  report  T — A.  Yes  ;  I  am  refreshing  my  recol- 
lection from  my  report  of  the  18th  of  February,  1876.  By  this  arrangement  I  caused  to  be 
seized  the  distilleries  of  the  Illinois  Distilling  Company,  of  Chicago  Alcohol  Works,  the 
Dickerson,  Abel  &  Co.,  William  Cooper,  Simon  Powell ;  the  large  rectifying-house  of  Keely 
A  Kirwiu,  and  a  rectifier  by  the  name  of  Matthi ;  and  the  arrest  of  all  the  guilty  parties 
connected  with  these  houses,  and  a  great  many  gangers,  storekeepers,  and  smaller  Govern- 
ment officials. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  President's  reply  was  when  that  letter  was  read  to  him  7,  Did 
he  say  that  no  price  was  too  high  to  nay  for  Hesing  and  Rehm  T 
Mr.  Plaisted.  Ask  him  what  be  aid  say  about  it. 
A.  I  had  no  conference  with  the  President  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  Secretary  Bristow  showed  him  the  letter. — A.  I  handed  the  letter  to 
Secretary  Bristow,  and  he  took  it  to  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Pierrepont  was  not  in  the  city  at  the 
time.  I  remained  in  General  Bristow's  office  until  he  came  back  from  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ing. When  he  came  back  he  told  me  that  the  President  read  the  letter,  I  think,  twice,  and 
remarked  that  the  proposition  was  broad,  (the  proposition  was,  at  that  time,  to  give  crim- 
inal and  civil  immunity  to  these  men;)  but  while  it  was  pretty  large,  according  to  his  idea, 
yet  no  price  was  too  high  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  men. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bristow  use  that  as  the  language  of  the  President  T — A.  He  gave  me  that  as 
the  substance  of  the  President's  language — that  no  price  was  too  large  to  pay  for  that  kind 
of  "ringsters,"  I  think  his  expression  was. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Was  it  possible  to  have  reached  Hesing  and  Rehm  in  any  other  way  T — A.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  have  reached  them  in  any  other  way  than  that.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  Mr.  Tutton,  with  the  force  of  experts,  had  his  eye  on  Rehm  during  the  October  term 
of  the  grand  jury,  and  did  what  he  could  to  get  evidence  against  him,  but  utterly  failed  to 
bring  any  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  to  induce  them  to  find  an  indictment  against  him 
or  to  secure  his  conviction. 

Q.  Without  having  secured  these  men  would  that  ring  have  been  broken  T — A.  After 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tutton  the  "ring  "  was  still  intact;  these  distilleries,  which  I  have  indi- 
cated, were  running ;  these  corrupt  officials,  gangers,  and  storekeepers  were  still  on  duty  ; 
these  corrupt  deputy  collectors  were  there  also.  Some  of  them  had  not  been  removed ;  and, 
without  this  process,  the  "  ring  "  would  have  been  as  strong  as  ever.  Some  of  the  bricks 
would  probably  have  been  knocked  out  of  the  building,  but  the  building  would  have  stood 
erect,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  a  figure. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  circular-letter  of  the  Attorney-General  T— A.  I  recollect  it  very 
well,  sir. 

Q.  What  influence  did  it  have  upon  the  witnesses  for  the  United  States  T — A.  The  influ- 
ence of  that  circular-letter  after  it  was  published,  and  it  was  published  almost  immediately, 
was,  in  my  judgment,  (and  I  only  give  my  judgment — I  do  not  seek  to  criticise  the  action 
of  my  superiors,  whether  I  am  in  office  or  out,)  very  detrimental.  I  was  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Bangs,  the  district  attorney,  at  the  time  the  circular-letter  arrived.  I  think  Mr. 
Dexter  was  there,  and  probably  Mr.  Ayer,  two  of  the  associate  counsel.  The  letter  was  then 
read.  We  were  discussing  these  very  matters  at  the  time.  Our  impression,  after  reading 
the  letter,  was  that  it  was  only  done  to  keep  the  records  right  in  Washington,  and  that 
it  did  not  mean  anything,  although  it  was  a  very  strong  letter  for  a  lawyer  to  write — a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  a  lawyer  as  long  as  Mr.  Pierrepont  bad.  But  it  was  published  through- 
out the  country  ;  and  as  you  ask  for  my  opinion,  I  will  state  that  it  had  a  very  bad  influence. 
In  the  first  place  it  weakened  the  confidence  of  jurors  in  that  character  of  testimony.  The 
courts  had  been  instructed  that  that  character  of  men  did  not  stand  in  the  light  of  the 
ordinary  particeps,  and  under  instructions  of  that  character  convictions  were  quite  easy ; 
but  after  this  circular-letter  was  published,  and  discussed  by  the  press  throughout  the 
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country,  my  judgment  is  that  jurors  picked  it  up,  and  we  found  convictions  on  that  kind 
of  testimony  afterward  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  That  was  owing  to  the  discussions  in  the  newspapers? — A.  Owing  to  the  publication 
of  this  circular-letter. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  published  wonld  it  have  done  any  harm  f — A.  I  think  if  it  had  not 
been  published  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  officials  as  rather  a  foolish  and  weak 
kind  of  letter,  and  would  have  done  no  harm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  stronger  than  the  declaration  of  the  President,  to 
"let  no  guilty  man  escape  T" — A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  was  in  the  opposite  direction 
Referring  to  this  indorsement,  "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  here  were  five  large  distilleries, 
and  several  rectifying-houses,  and  many  corrupt  and  guilty  officials,  who  were  in  this  ring, 
and  wore  escaping  entirely.  We  could  not  have  reached  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  w* 
did.  These  44  ringsters,"  the  first  batch,  are  beggars  and  paupers  to-day.  These  very  men. 
in  my  judgment,  have  suffered  greatly;  they  have  suffered  the  ignominy  of  coming  into 
open  court  and  pleading  guilty,  and  of  coming  on  the  stand  and  testifying  to  their  own  in- 
famy. If  it  were  not  for  these  men  the  other  men  wonld  have  escaped.  Mr.  Tutton,  the 
best  man  whom  it  was  believed  could  have  done  anything  with  these  people,  was  there, 
doing  his  revel  best  to  catch  them,  but  could  not,  and  did  not  accomplisA  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Tutton  took  very  positive  grounds  against  the  action  of  the  attorneys  and  your- 
self f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  make  himself  somewhat  officious  on  the  subject  f — A.  Mr.  Tutton  ii  pe- 
dantic in  his  character,  and  very  officious  in  his  action. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  But  Mr.  Tutton  was  one  of  the  officers,  of  the  Government !— A.  O,  yes  ;  he  was  an 
officer.    He  made  himself  very  officious  in  the  matter. 

Q.  He  had  as  much  right  to  express  his  opinion  as  you  or  General  Webster  had  t—L 
Beyond  all  doubt  he  had  a  right  in  this  country  to  express  his  opinion.  I  hare  no  objec- 
tion to  it  and  had  none.  I  will  state  to  you  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  from  Philadelphia  in 
Chicago,  I  sought  an  interview  with  him. 

Q.  At  about  what  date  f — A.  I  really  cannot  give  the  date.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
15th  of  January — the  date  can  be  found  in  the  record  somewhere.  I  talked  to  him  atwet 
it,  and  tried  to  make  him  see  it  as  I  saw  it,  but  the  more  I  talked  to  him  the  more  obstinate 
he  became.  That  is  why  I  say  he  was  pedantic  in  the  matter  and  inclined  to  be  dogmatic. 
I  attribute  to  him  no  wrong  motive  whatever.  .  It  was  either  a  mistake  on  his  part  or  a 
mistake  on  our  parts— time  will  develop  which. 

Q.  As  a  supervisor,  you  made  yourself  quite  familiar  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case  f— A 
I  intended  to,  and  believe  I  did.   I  worked  as  hard  as  anybody. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Tutton  very  faithful  also  as  an  officer  of  the  Government  ? — A.  Mr.  Tot- 
ton's  reputation  is  that  of  being  a  faithful  officer  of  the  Government  I  will  itate 
that  I  know  nothing  really  about  Mr.  Tutton,  except  that  I  met  him  two  or  three  time*. 
When  I  first  assumed  the  office,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1875,  Mr.  Tutton  and  Mr.  Wilton  were 
there  with  a  corps  of  revenue  officers.  He  left  then  and  did  not  come  back  until  the  Octo- 
ber term  of  the  grand  jury.  He  took  charge  of  this  matter  himself,  and  I  preferred  that  bo 
should,  as  he  bad  made  the  seizures.  He  and  Mr.  Brooks  took  charge  of  it.  He  did  not 
invite  me  into  his  counsel,  and  I  did  not  seek  to  intrude  myself  upon  him. 

Q.  They  had  worked  up  the  evidence  as  to  this  first  batch  7 — A..  Brooks  had.  Mr.  Tut- 
ton had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Was  there  not  ground  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  f— A.  I  think  possibly  there 
might  have  been.  I  want  to  state  here  that  I  attribute  to  Mr.  Tutton  and  Mr.  Washburn, 
in  their  view  of  this  case,  no  improper  motive  in  the  world,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point I  did,  and  knowing  all  the  facts,  and  seeing  that  organization  which  they  were 
attempting  to  break  up  still  intact  with  these  ringsters  in  the  background,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  take  their  view  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  Chicago  when  the  uol.  proi.  was  entered  in  the  case  of  Ward  and  Wads- 
worth  T— A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  indictments  were  found  f — A.  I  was.  Let  me  remark  that 
I  was  not  a  party  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  evidence  of  Jacob  Behm  was  accepted 
as  State's  evidence.  I  was  out  of  the  city  at  the  time  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  my 
return,  and  then  his  written  statement  as  drawn  np  by  his  attorney  was  submitted  to  me  br 
Mr.  Dexter.  That  is  the  first  I  knew  of  it.  The  second  batch  I  knew  all  about  This  Beam 
matter  might  be  called  a  third  batch,  if  you  please,  because  Rehm's  evidence  was  not  ac- 
cepted until  he  bad  been  indicted  and  the  motion  made  to  quash  the  indictment  had  been 
overruled  by  the  court. 

Q.  What  kind  of  case  did  you  have  against  Ward  f— A.  If  it  is  proper  and  Important  that 
I  should  tell  you  I  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  case  we  had  against  Ward ;  but  I  will  ita» 
that  I  would  rather  not  do  it ;  in  other  words,  I  do  not  want  to  get  np  any  more  personal 
antagonism  than  can  be  avoided. 
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Mr.  Cochrane.  I  will  aware  yon  that  no  such  antagonism  will  result  from  jonr  telling 
the  troth  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Plaistbd.  Tell  only  what  yon  know  of  yonr  own  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  I  know  that,  because  I  heard  it  testified  to,  and  heard  Mr.  Dexter  enumerate 
the  charges  against  Ward.  The  principal  evidence  against  Mr.  Ward,  that  I  can  see,  was 
that  testified  to  by  Rebm.  Rehm  testified  to  having  paid  him  certain  sums  of  money. 
That  testimony,  as  reported  by  me,  is  on  file  in  the  Department,  and  has  been  there  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Ward  did  not  deny  haying  received  some  portion  of  that  money,  but  he  denied 
receiving  it  for  the  purpose  Rehm  stated  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  Rehm  say  he  paid  him  T — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
|2,500. 

Q.  What  did  Ward  say  he  had  received  it  for  f — A  I  might  be  mistaken  about  this,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  Ward  ever  denied  having  received  a  thousand  dollars  to  assist  in  the 
campaign  when  he  was  defeated  about  a  year  ago.  That,  however,  was  treated  as  a  contri- 
bution for  political  purposes,  and  Rehm  himself  said  there  was  nothing  corrupt  in  it ;  but 
the  $1,500  which  Rehm  testified  to  having  paid  Mr.  Ward  was  paid  to  him  on  his  desk  in 
his  office  after  he  became  district  attorney. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  T— A.  Rehm  says  for  a  corrupt  purpose — as  a  bribe,  of  course.  It 
could  not  be  paid  for  any  other  purpose ;  he  did  not  owe  him  anything.  Ward  said  (I  will 
give  the  version  of  both)  that  it  was  to  take  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Good  ell,  who  was  a 
banker,  at  the  Fourth  National  Bank  in  Chicago,  and  there  delivered  to  Mr.  Powell,  who 
was  a  distiller,  and  did  his  banking  with  that  concern.  That  matter  was  investigated.  I  in- 
quired into  the  bank-account  of  Ward  to  see  whether  or  not  a  deposit  had  been  made- at  or 
about  that  time,  bnt  I  did  not  find  anything  very  suspicious  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  prefer  not 
to  go  further  into  details,  unless  yon  insist  upon  it 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  testimony  bearing  upon  itt— A.  I  found  some  little  testimony  that 
bore  somewhat  upon  it. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  Ward  insisted  that  soon  after  the  package  was  taken  down  to  the 
bank  he  and  Ooodell  and  Powell  met  there,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  $1,500  that  was  in 
an  envelope,  there  was  a  note  of  $5,000  made  by  Hesing,  which  was  part  of  the  $40,000  paid 
to  Hesing  to  take  his  son  Washington  off  the  track  so  that  Charley  Far  well  might  be  elected 
to  Congress.  (I  do  not  want  to  have  to  explain  these  matters  too  far.)  Ward  says  that 
this  note  was  in  it ;  that  that  was  sent  down  to  Powell ;  that  they  subsequently  met  at 
the  bauk,  and  that  the  $1,500  was  paid  to  Powell.  I  thought  if  that  were  paid  to  Powell 
and  he  did  his  banking  there,  there  possibly  would  be  some  indication  of  it  on  bis  bank  ac- 
count, and  I  thought  that  if  Ward  drew  a  check  for  the  money  there  would  be  some  indica- 
tion in  the  bank  account.  Meantime  the  bank  had  gone  into  liquidation,  and  the  assets 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  man  named  Sherman.  I  went  to  Sherman,  and  asked  him  to  allow 
me  to  examine  the  bank  accounts  of  these  gentlemen.  The  examination  covered  the  period 
in  which  this  money  was  paid.  The  suspicious  circumstance  I  fonnd  there  was  this :  the 
tickets  of  deposit  which  a  depositor  is  required  to  make  out  himself,  (and  which  are  kept  in 
the  bank  as  apart  of  the  records  of  the  bank,)  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Powell, 
covering  this  period,  were  gone,  so  that  I  could  not  trace  the  thing  satisfactorily  nor  find 
what  their  bank  account  did  show  at  that  time.  I  told  the  cashier  about  it.  He  said  it  was 
unusual ;  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable  thing.  I  went  and  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Dex- 
ter. It  seems  that  the  cashier  went  down  and  told  Mr.  Ooodell  about  it,  and  Mr.  Goodell 
told  Ward. 

By  Mr.  Plaistbd  : 

Q.  This  is  not,  then,  your  own  knowledge,  is  it  f — A.  You  will  find  that  it  will  be  when 
you  hear  the  rest.  Mr.  Ward  came  to  me  the  next  day.  and,  said  he,  "  You  have  been  down 
to  the  bank  examining  my  account  T"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "You  found  the  deposit 
tickets  gone  f"  I  said,  "Yes ;  they  have  been  abstracted  from  the  files ;"  and  I  said,  "Mr. 
Ward,  it  is  to  my  mind  a  suspicious  circumstance."  He  said,  "  Here  are  the  tickets."  He 
presented  them  to  me,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
canceled,  and  so  indeed  they  did.  I  asked  him  how  he  got  them.  He  said  that  the  news- 
papers rumored  that  he  was  implicated  in  these  matters,  and  that  he  had  expected  his  bank 
account  would  be  examined,  and  he  and  Goodell  had  gone  down  there  on  the  Sunday  prior 
to  the  examination,  and  took  these  tickets  from  the  files  of  the  bank. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  them  to  you  f — A.  Yes ;  I  took  them  and  examined  them.  I  did  not  find 
anything  else  in  the  bsnk  account  of  Ward  that  looked  at  all  suspicious.  I  did  find,  how- 
ever, a  deposit  of  $1,500  by  Mr.  Powell;  about  twenty-one  days  after  the  seizures, this 
money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Powell,  or,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ward,  Rehm  paid  it  to  him 
to  pay  Powell,  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Were  these  tickets  of  deposit  retained  by  Ward  after  you  had  examined  them  7— A. 
They  were,  sir. 

<4 .  Yon  do  not  know  that  the  ones  he  showed  you  were  the  original  ones  T — A.  I  do  not ; 
but  I  will  state  that  the  general  appearance  of  them  looked  as  if  they  were  the  original  cer- 
tificates ;  they  were  in  Ward's  handwriting,  and  they  had  marks  upon  them  indicating  that 
they  had  been  shoved  down  over  a  canceling  instrument  or  the  wire  of  a  bank. 

H.  Mis.  186  34. 
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Q.  It  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  him  to  have  made  them  oat  and  pushed 
them  down  over  a  wire,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  an  impression  that  it  would  not 
have  been  a  very  hard  task  to  do  that,  but  I  want  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  I  really  did 
not  suspect  that  Mr.  Ward  did  that.   I  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  Mr.  Ward. 

Q.  What  other  fact  did  you  ascertain  bearing  upon  the  case  of  Ward  T  Let  as  haTe  it 
fully. — A.  I  think  that  that  is  about  the  substance  of  what  there  was  against  Ward :  there 
was  a  rumor,  which  was  not  traced  to  any  reliable  source,  that  I  could  make  plain  to  yon, 
and  possibly  it  might  as  well  be  in  here. 

Mr.  PLAISTED.  I  would  not  give  a  rumor. 

The  Witness.  This  that  I  will  make  plain  is  not  a  rumor.  After  Mr.  Tatton  made  the  mi- 
nxes and  attempted  to  seize  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  this  first  batch,  the  distillers 
resisted  and  locked  their  safes  up,  and  he  not  having  the  combination  could  not  get  at  them. 
While  they  were  making  that  attack  a  bill  was  filed  for  an  injunction  to  enjoin  Tutton  and 
Wadsworth  and  their  forces  from  opening  the  safes  by  force.  That  matter  was  pending  when 
Tutton  went  away,  and  I  took  charge  of  it  myself,  and  on  the  22d  of  June  an  order  was 
entered  by  Judge  Blodgett  directing  these  safes  to  be  opened  in  my  presence,  and  with  i 
corps  of  deputy  marshals  I  went  down  and  caused  those  safes  to  be  opened.  The  books  I 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  of  the  district.  As  I  understood  the  order  then  and 
as  I  understand  it  now,  they  were  put,  rather,  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  marshal  aod  dis- 
trict attorney ;  subsequent  to  that  time,  the  court  met  and  ordered  that  these  books  and  papers, 
so  far  as  they  pertained  to  the  cases  at  bar,  should  be  retained  in  the  district  attorneys  or 
the  marshal's  office.  Those  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  cases  but  had  reference  only  to  the 
private  business  of  the  parties  should  be  returned  to  them.  That  separation  took  place  in 
my  absence.  I  wrote  to  Ward,  asking  if  he  desired  that  I  should  be  present  when  the  sift- 
ing of  the  books,  as  he  expressed  it,  should  take  place,  but  I  did  not  desire  to  be  there  unless 
he  wanted  it ;  he  wrote  back  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  there ;  by  chance,  how- 
ever, I  went  there  on  the  very  day  that  they  were  examining  the  books.  I  was  there  to 
take  no  part  in  it  and  did  not  desire  to  do  so.  I  supposed  everything  was  straight  enough. 
Those  that  pertained  to  the  cases,  as  Mr.  Ward  tolu  me,  were  put  in  his  safe  and  that  of  tbt 
marshal,  one  or  the  other  or  both,  and  those  that  did  not  were  taken  by  the  distillers.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Brooks,  who  has  testified  before  this  committee,  came  there  to  examine  these 
matters  under  the  direction,  perhaps,  of  the  Solicitor  or  Mr.  Tutton,  or  both.  When  we 
came  to  examine  the  facts,  there  were  a  great  many  books  absent  that  we  thongbt  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  but  how  those  books  got  away  or  what  became  of  them,  I  will  say,  JL-. 
Flaisted,  is  mere  rumor. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Was  it  ever  discovered  definitely  t— A.  When  this  break-down  came  these  books  tame 
back  again.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  men  said  about  it,  but  that  is  not  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Pj.aisted.  Any  conversation  you  had  with  Ward  about  it  I  shall  not  object  to. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Ward  about  it  T— A.  I  had  different  conrem- 
sations  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  anything  of  this  rnmor  that  you  speak  off — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  I  communicated  the  rumor  to  Mr.  Ward. 

Q.  What  did  Ward  say  to  you  about  those  books  f— A.  Mr.  Ward  said  when  the  time  ar- 
rived to  separate  the  books  that  the  court  commissioner,  Mr.  Hoyne,  and  the  parties  under 
the  general  supervision  of  himself  separated  the  books,  and  that  what  books  he  supposed 
pertained  to  the  cases  wete  retained,  and  those  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  cases  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  parties. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  valuable  books  missing  t — A.  Of  course  there  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  those  books  that  were  missing  t — A.  The  most  im- 

fiortant — those  throwing  most  light  upon  the  whisky  frauds — were  gone,  and  those  that  threw 
east  light  upon  them  were  not  gone. 

Q.  Who  produced  these  books  subsequently  T— A.  The  owners  of  the  books.  When  the 
first  batch  broke  down  we  found  the  books. 

Q.  That  is  when  they  turned  State's  evidence  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  They  were  produced  by  the  men  who  owned  them  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  those  books  you  believe  were  in  the  custody  of  Ward  t— A.  That  I  cannot  say 
There  were  several  wagon-loads  of  books  in  those  different  safes,  but  I  am  as  well  satisfied 
of  it  as  I  am  of  anything.   I  do  not  know  it  personally. 

Q.  Was  there  any  denial  by  the  distillers  who  produced  those  books  that  they  were  » 
part  of  the  books  that  were  taken  ? 

(Mr.  Plaisted  objected  to  the  question.  ) 

The  Witness.  I  can  make  this  plain  if  I  be  permitted  to  tell  what  the  distillers  said 
about  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  several  wagon-loads  of  books  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  district  attorney  f — A.  There  were  several  cart-loads  of  books  in  the  possess k« 
of  the  district  attorney  and  the  marshal.  There  were  large  vaults  in  the  marshal's  offior 
ar  d  in  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  in  those  vaults  the  books  were  kept 
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Q.  Did  you  see  those  books  wbeu  they  were  taken  out  T — A.  No;  I  saw  them  where  they 
were  pat  in,  and  I  wrote  Ward,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  I  would  come  and  assist  in  sepa- 
rating the  books,  but  that  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary.  I  bad  the  utmost  faith  in  these 
men,  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  anything  was  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  tending  to  implicate  Ward  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  documentary  evidence — I  think  Mr.  Bangs  spoke  about  some  document- 
ary evidence  7— A.  If  there  was  any  documentary  evidence  against  Ward,  1  know  nothing 
about  it,  except  these  tickets  of  deposit  which  I  have  mentioned.  He  had  not  been  in  office 
very  long  and  would  make  but  few  documents. 

Q.  How  was  the  case  against  Wadsworth  ? — A.  The  case  against  Wadsworth  was  based 
largely  on  the  testimony  of  Rehm.  There  were  some  circumstances  connected  with  Wads- 
worth's  case  that  if  he  had  been  an  old  collector  would  have  forced  the  idea  of  guilt  upon 
the  mind  of  almost  any  man.  He  had  not,  however,  been  collector  very  long.  That  is  one 
of  the  largest  collection  districts  in  the  United  States,  and,  is,  perhaps  the  very  largest ;  I 
believe  there  is  more  money  collected  there  than  in  any  other  district  in  the  United  States. 
Wadsworth  was  a  very  clever  kind  of  fellow,  and  was  not  a  man,  I  should  think,  that 
would  take  very  readily  to  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  What  were  the  most  important  facts  that  appeared  against  him  f — A.  The  most  im- 

Eortant  fact  that  I  discovered  against  Wadsworth  was  the  condition  of  his  books — the  books 
e  kept  with  these  rectifying  houses.  A  collector  is  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  the 
spirits  that  are  gauged  into  bis  rectifying  vats,  and  all  that  are  gauged  out.  When  the 
spirits  are  dumped  for  rectification  they  are  gauged,  and  the  collector  charges  the  rectifier 
with  the  amount  of  proof  gallons  then  gauged,  and  he  cannot  take  out  any  more  than  he 

Sots  in  ;  if  he  does  it  is  assumed  that  the  excess  is  fraudulent.  As  to  one  firm  of  Rolle, 
nnkor  &  Co.,  there  was  an  overdraft  of  some  thousands  of  gallons,  that  must,  of  necessity, 
as  the  revenue  department  understands  it,  be  fraudulent  spirits.  There,  in  my  judgment, 
the  existence  of  some  conspiracy  against  the  Government  was  brought  to  Wadsworth's 
mind.    That  is  one  point. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  this  instance  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy  right 
under  his  nose,  and  fraudulent  spirits  were  being  put  upon  the  market  every  day  by  distillers 
under  his  charge,  which  ought  to  put  any  man  upon  his  guard. 

Q.  The  ring  had  become  quite  bold  there,  bad  it  not? — A.  Bold  was  no  name  for  it ;  it 
was  very  bold. 

Q.  What  was  Rehm's  testimony  as  to  Wadsworth  T — A.  Wadsworth's  case  was  not  tried ; 
I  have  given  you  the  outline  of  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  the  grand  jury  T— A.  Rehm  stated  before  the  grand  jury  that  he 
had  paid  Wadsworth  for  corrupt  purposes  a  sum,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000, 
bat  I  would  not  be  sure  about  the  amount ;  it  was  quite  a  sum,  however. 

Q.  Did  yon  order  or  approve  a  nolleing  of  the  indictment  against  Ward  and  Wadsworth  T 
— A.  I  did  not  order  it,  nor  did  I  approve ;  my  notion  was  that  inasmach  as  they  had  been 
indicted  bv' a  grand  jurv,  and  the  Department  stood  in  rather  a  critical  position  in 'regard 
to  them,  thev  ought  to  be  sent  before  a  traverse  jury  tor  trial,  and,  if  they  were  acquitted, 
the  responsibility  would  be  upon  the  jury  and  the  court,  and  I  further  thought  that  it  was 
hardly  our  duty  to  pass  upon  the  credibility  of  this  testimony.  But  I  did  not  assume  to 
control  these  matters  at  alt ;  that  was  not  the  province  of  my  office.  I  was  advised  of  that 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Department. 

Q.  You  didn't  undertake  to  dictate  to  these  gentlemen  1 — A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  These  private  counsel  representing  the  Government  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  your  State? — A.  They  were,  indeed. 

Q.  Not  only  honest,  but  very  capable  geutlemen  f — A.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  would  defer  to 
their  opinion  about  a  matter  of  that  kind  at  any  time  without  any  hesitancy. 

Q.  Did  politics  have  anything  to  do  with  the  prosecution  of  Ward  or  Wadsworth  so  far  as 
Mr.  Wilson  and  you  were  concerned? — A.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  further  from  the  fact,  no 
matter  by  whom  charged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Solicitor  Wilson  7 — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  intimately?— A.  I  have  known  him  intimately  since  1863.  I  served 
in  the  same  army  with  him. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  he  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motives  in  this  matter  ? 
(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Plaisted.) 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  he  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motive,  judging  either  from 
his  declarations  or  bis  acts  ?— A.  I  unhesitatingly  state  that  I  never  have  discovered  that  he 
was  actuated  or  moved  by  any  unworthy  motive  in  any  of  bis  transactions  whatever. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  Secretary  Bristow  ?— A.  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brig  tow  was  very 
limited ;  I  never  met  him  but  twice  in  my  life.  Solicitor  Wilson  always  Instructed  us  not 
to  present  for  indictment,  or  cause  to  be  indicted,  any  parties  until  we  had  the  facts  well  in 
hand,  and  until  we  were  sure  in  our  own  minds  that  we  had  against  the  party  a  good  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Logan  testified  yesterday  that  Ward  and  others  had  informed  him  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  pressed  Ward  to  have  Logan  indicted,  without  any  evidence ;  now,  in  your  whole 
official  connection  with  these  transactions  did  you  ever  know  anything  of  that  kind  f — A. 
Never  in  the  world  -,  and,  if  you  want  me  to  express  an  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
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it.   I  can  tell  70a  why,  in  regard  to  Ward,  I  do  not  believe  it — this  is  not  the  first  time  that 

the  question  has  been  mooted. 
Mr.  Plaistbd.  I  object  to  going  into  this  until  it  is  shown  to  be  competent 
The  Witness.  I  can  tell  you  what  Ward  said  about  it.   This  is  in  regard  to  Logan. 

f  After  a  pause.]   Well,  possibly,  what  I  know  is  in  regard  to  Far  well,  and  perhaps  I  bad 

better  not  state  it. 

By  Mr.  Plaistbd  : 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ward  with  respect  to  Mr.  Farwell  ? — A.  Yes.  The 
similarity  of  the  charge  fixed  my  mind  the  other  way. 

Mr  Plaisted.  I  do  not  object  to  anything  tbat  Ward  said  with  regard  to  the  charge 
against  Logan. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  that  note  T 

(Mr.  Cochrane  proposed  to  ask  the  witness  whether  Ward  said  anything  to  him  about 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Farwell,  to  which  Mr.  Plaisted  objects.) 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  whether  at  any  time  Mr.  Wilson  adrised  yon,  or  suggested  to 
you,  that  you  should  procure  an  indictment  against  any  man  without  sufficient  proof,  or 
whether  his  directions  were  all  to  the  contrary. — A.  He  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  desired  to  have  any  man  indicted  against  whom  we  did  not  have  a  solid 
case,  and  I  will  also  state  that  I  never  heard  him  make  a  proposition  to  any  one,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  any  innocent  man  should  be  in  any  manner  blackened  or 
smirched,  and  if  he  had  ever  made  a  proposition  to  me  to  have  any  innocent  man  so  treated, 
although  I  regard  his  friendship  strongly,  I  would  have  reported  his  conduct  to  the  authori- 
ties for  his  dismissal  immediately,  or  the  dismissal  of  any  other  man  that  would  make  such 
a  statement 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  state  whether  the  instructions  which  yon  and  all  the  officers  there, 
received  were  not  to  move  slowly  and  carefully  and  make  your  cases  complete  and  secure. 
Mr.  Plaistbd.  Let  him  state  what  his  instructions  were. 

A.  They  were  not  to  move  slowly,  but  usually  to  move  rather  rapidly,  but  to  be  sure  that 
we  had  a  case  and  our  facts  well  in  band  before  we  moved. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  as  to  which  you  wish  to  make  a  speech  in  connection  with 
this  matter  T — A.  None  occurs  to  me,  but  I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  all  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  before  this  committee,  and  I  do  oot 
pretend  to  affirm  or  deny  anything  that  other  witnesses  may  have  said,  because  my  atten- 
tion has  not  been  called  to  it   It  may  be  all  right,  or  may  not  be.   I  presume  it  is  all  right 

Q.  Except,  I  suppose,  in  so  far  as  your  statement  of  facts  under  oath  might  affect  it  ?— A 
Yes,  of  course ;  but  the  facts  I  state  are  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  what  might  be  in 
the  record. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  You  state  that  you  went  to  Washington  in  December  with  the  letter  of  Webster  f— A 
I  left  Chicago  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1875. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  have  this  conference  with  the  counsel  for  the  Government  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defendants  T — A.  I  cannot  give  you  dates,  but  I  will  say  that  it  was  im- 
mediately upon  my  return  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 

Q.  At  that  conference  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  all  were  definitely  settled,  were  they 
not  ? — A.  They  were  talked  over ;  that  they  were  definitely  settled  I  could  not  say,  but  I 
presume  they  were.   There  was  not  much  talking  done,  but  the  terms  were  understood. 

Q.  State  precisely  what  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  were. — A.  I  think  I  can  do  it 
These  men  were  to  come  into  court  first  and  plead  guilty  to  some  one  good  count  in  the  in- 
dictment. They  were  to  forfeit  all  the  property  then  under  seizure,  which  amounted  u> 
over  $224,000  ;  these  were  then  to  turn  State's  evidence,  in  the  common  law  acceptance  of 
tbat  term,  become  witnesses  for  the  Government  and  tell  what  they  knew  about  the  whisky 
organization,  and,  if  they  testified  fully,  fairly,  and  truthfully,  no  sentence  was  to  be  moved 
against  them  on  their  plea  of  guilty.  There  were  assessments  against  each  of  these  distill- 
eries (not  against  the  rectifying  houses)  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  for  collection,  which 
assessments  had  been  made  upon  my  report  in  some  instances,  and  in  some  upon  the  report 
of  Mr.  Tutton  and  other  revenue  officers.  These  were  sent  to  General  Webster  for  collec- 
tion. As  far  as  possible  property  had  been  levied  on  and  sold  in  order  to  collect  these  assess- 
ments. By  "  as  far  as  possible  I  mean  as  far  as  visible  property  was  available.  Toe  at- 
torneys for  the  defense  stated,  "  Now,  when  our  men  commence  to  talk,  these  assessments 
may  be  increased ;"  so  that  it  was  understood  in  addition  that  no  new  assessments  were  to 
be  made,  because  that  would  be  taking  testimony  from  the  mouths  of  these  men  and  tuicg 
it  against  them.  It  was  understood  further  that  these  assessments  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  to  be  suspended  for  a  few  days  or  some  reasonable  time,  to  the  end  that  the  distillers 
themselves  might  have  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Bevenne  for  collection  or  payment  as  he,  in  his  judgment,  might  think  best  to  do.  It  wa« 
not  understood  that  we  were  to  approve  or  disapprove  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  called 
upon,  and  then  we  were  to  settle  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  never  was  a  fairer  transection 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  our  judgment  went. 
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Q.  What  wa»  implied  by  their  turning  "  state's  evidence  in  the  common-law  acceptation 
of  the  term  T" — A.  I  used  that  term  because  it  was  used  there  among  the  lawyers. 

Q.  What  did  they  understand  by  it  t — A.  Well,  we  were  not  talking  to  the  defendants 
themselves,  bnt  to  the  attorneys ;  I  presume  they  understand  by  that  that  if  their  men  testified 
truthfully,  fairly,  and  fully,  they  would  be  entitled  to  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution, 
and  that  no  sentence  would  be  moved  against  them,  because  that  was  the  agreement;  and  in 
addition  I  presume  that  tbe  attorneys  understood  that  whatever  immunity  or  whatever  rights 
«  would  flow  from  that  condition  of  testimony  would  come  from  theirs,  limited  only  by  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Q.  Then  you  understand  that  these  arrangements  gave  to  these  persons  entire  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecutions  7 — A.  Yea,  sir  :  if  they  testified  truthfully  and  fully. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  included  in  these  arrangements  at  that  time,  in  December  f— A. 
I  can  give  it  to  you  by  referring  to  papers. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  names  it  I  should  read  them  to  youT — A.  I  think  I  would. 
Q.  Was  Anton  Junkers  included  f — A.  Yes. 
Q  Was  Joseph  Rolle  7— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  George  Miller  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  Henry  Fredericks  7— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  James  Miller  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  Golsen  G.  Russell  t— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  John  P.  Furlong  t— A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  William  G.  Golsen  t— A.  Yes. 
.  Was  F.  Eastman  7— A.  Yes. 
.  Was  B.  M.  Ford  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  Oliver  T— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  James  Connor  f— A.  I  do  not  know;  there  might  have  been  some  such  man  as 
Connor  indicted. 
Q.  Was  Parker  R.  Mason  included  in  that  arrangement? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  Adolph  Mullerf — A.  He  was  not  indicted  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  not  included  in  that  arrangement,  then  7 — A.  Not  at  all,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
James  Miller  was. 

Q.  Was  Charles  A.  Vergho  t— A.  No  ;  I  can  explain  about  him. 

Q.  Was  he  not  inclnded  in  that  arrangement  7 — A.  Not  at  all ;  he  came  in  afterward ;  nei- 
ther Vergho  nor  Miller  was  indicted. 

Q.  Was  M.  P.  Beecher  included  in  that  arrangement  f— A.  M.  P.  Beecher  was  not  indicted ; 
he  was  on  duty  at  the  time,  and  was  one  of  the  very  men  we  were  after  at  the  time ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  on  duty  or  not. 
Q.  Was  J.  E.  Miller  included  t— A.  I  think  he  was. 
Q.  Was  J.  W.  Hood  included  7— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  gauger,  was  he  7— A.  He  was  a  ganger.   He  was  not  included. 
Q.  Was  George  D.  Phelps,  the  store-keeper,  included  in  the  arrangement? — A.  He  was 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  others  than  those  I  have  named f — A.  No;  and  yon  have 
named  really  two  or  three  more  than  I  thought  were  in  it  They  were  partners,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  the  concerns  indicted. 

Q.  Those  parties  were  all  to  have  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  7— A.  Yes ;  all  that 
were  granted  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  in  that  arrangement  about  which  you  have 
interrogated. 

Q.  The  arrangement  of  December  f — A.  Tbe  arrangement  of  December.   Before  you  leave 
that  subject,  I  wish  to  explain  how  that  error  got  in  to  which  I  have  referred ;  that  is,  I 
assume  that  yon  are  giving  names  from  somebody's  else  testimony. 
Mr.  Plaisted.  I  am  inquiring  from  memoranda  made. 

The  Witness.  I  can  explain  it.  Beecher  and  Vergho  and  Mnller  were  unindieted 
Government  officers,  either  ganger  or  store-keeper,  and  I  think  James  E.  Miller  also,  though 
he  may  have  been  an  indicted  party.  It  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  our  counsel, 
to  have  the  evidence  of  these  men.  There  had  been  but  one  of  them  indicted,  certainly,  under 
Mr.  Tutton's  administration  or  under  my  own,  np  to  that  time.  When  this  first  batch  turned 
"  state's  evidence,"  we  uncovered  all  these  other  men.  Those  three  or  four  men  whom  yon 
have  named,  and  who  were  not  indicted,  came  to  Mr.  Dexter  and  told  him  that  they  knew 
about  Hesing,  Rebm.and  Miller,  and  some  of  these  men  that  we  were  after.  Thereupon  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  use  their  testimony.  What  terms  were  granted  them  I  know  not,  be- 
cause  I  was  not  advised  about  it,  bnt  I  think  they  were  granted  immunity  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution. After  that  we  had  some  trials  in  which  some  gaugers  and  store-keepers  were  used, 
and  they  were  used  on  their  own  solicitation.  There  were  no  terms  made  with  them  further 
than  this:  that  we  told  them,  in  all  such  cases,  (most  of  these  men  came  right  up  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictments  as  they  stood,  with  some  half  dozen  counts  in  them, )  that 
when  thejcourt  should  come  to  sentence  them,  we,  that  is,  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  wonld 
state  what  these  parties  had  done,  in  mitigation  of  any  fine  or  sentence  imposed  upon  them. 
That  is  all  tbe  additional  immunity  ever  granted  to  anybody  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Have  any  of  these  been  sentenced  7 —A.  I  only  know  about  them  from  the  reports  of 
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the  newspapers.  I  understand  that  some  two  or  three  of  these  men  have  been ;  and  while  I 
do  not  criticise  anybody  my  judgment  is  that  the  recent  management  of  these  cases  has  not 
been  so  efficient  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  I  know  nothing  about  that,  except  from  com- 
mon rumor. 

Q.  Was  not  Beecher  indicted  and  the  indictment  lost  ?— A.  I  think  not   If  so,  I  am  not 
advised  of  it.    I  never  heard  of  the  loss  of  any  indictment  before. 

Q.  Was  not  J.  E.  Miller  indicted  and  the  nolle  prosequi  entered  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  not.  pros,  was  entered  or  not  in  that  case.   James  £.  Miller  was  indicted  under  , 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tntton. 

Q.  He  was  included  in  the  arrangement,  was  he  not  t— A.  Not  in  that  arrangement.  That 
arrangement  was  between  distillers  emphatically,  and  did  not  include  an  officer.  Subse- 
quently we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  three  or  four  (not  to  exceed  five)  gangers 
and  store-keepers,  and  they  were  all  indicted,  as  I  now  remember,  with  this  one  exception. 

Q  How  many  guilty  parties  were  brought  to  justice  by  this  arrangement  t — A.  Well,  if 
I  could  answer  you  I  would  do  so  very  promptly.  These  sentences,  mark  you,  have  all 
been  passed  since  I  went  out  of  office.  I  do  not  know  when  Hesing  was  sentenced,  at  least 
I  was  not  there,  (that  I  distinctly  remember. )  When  I  quit  the  service  there  had  been  no  de- 
cision as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  gangers  and  store-keepers. 

Q.  The  object  of  granting  immunity  to  this  first  batch  was  to  uncover  certain  other  fraud- 
ulent distillers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  those  whom  you  sought  to  uncover  T — A.  All  these  corrupt  gangers  and 
store-keepers,  in  the  first  place,  amounting  to  about  thirty.  We  sought  to  uncover  the  dis- 
tillers whom  I  have  named  here— the  Illinois  Distilling  Company,  the  Chicago  Alcohol 
Works,  William  Cooper,  and  Dickerson,  Abel  &  Co.,  (I  think  those  are  the  parties,)  sod 
also  the  two  large  rectifying  houses  that  were  there.  I  will  state  here  that  the  property 
which  was  uncovered  in  that  manner  was  considerably  larger  in  value  than  the  property 
that  had  been  seised  by  myself  and  Mr.  Tutton  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  This  arrangement  secured  that  property  f — A.  This  arrangement  secured  absolutely 
the  property  that  Mr.  Tutton  had  seized.  You  know  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  bring  shoot 
these  forfeitures.  In  all  these  other  cases  we  have  had  trials  and  forfeitures  of  property, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases,  the  property  has  been  forfeited,  and  the  cases 
were  pending  when  I  left. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  were  punished  criminally. — A.  Yes,  I  understand  that 

Q.  You  have  gone  over  the  matter  of  property.   I  now  desire  to  inquire  as  to  punishment 
Was  A.  C.  Hesing  brought  to  punishment  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  this  arrangement  T— A.  Yes. 

Q  What  was  done  with  him  ?— A.  He  was  sent  to  the  county  jail  and  fined  $5,000. 
After  those,  of  course,  I  speak  from  hearsay.   I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do. 

Q.  As  to  H.  B.  Miller,  how  is  it?— A.  That  is  Henry  B.  Miller,  familiarly  known  as  Buf- 
falo Miller  T 

Q.  His  frauds  were  brought  to  light,  were  they  f — A.  Yes.  He  was  a  man  who  had  a 
reputation  as  a  politician.  He  was  county  treasurer  for  Cook  County,  or  had  just  been  rock, 
and  was  a  very  prominent  officer,  and  also  a  prominent  man  in  other  respects,  bnt  not  s 
distiller. 

Q.  You  caught  him  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  punishment  f — A.  I  don't  remember  what  his  punishment  was. 

Q.  He  is  a  state's  prisoner,  is  he  f— A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  in  the  state's  prison,  bnt  in  jail. 

Q.  Was  he  allowed  to  plead  guilty  T — A.  He  did  plead  guilty. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  any  immunity  or  partial  immunity  t— A.  None  in  the  world,  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  He  was  sentenced  by  the  court  T — A.  He  was  sentenced  by  the  court 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  D.  J.  Rush  T — A.  That  is  Dr.  Rush.  He  and  Pahlman  were  tried  sod 
found  guilty  on  five  counts  in  the  indictment  sentenced  by  the  court,  and,  I  think,  their 
property  has  been  forfeited. 

Q.  He  was  detected  through  this  arrangement  I  suppose  ?— A.  Yes ;  he  was  detected 
through  this  arrangement 

Q.  Canyon  name  any  others  who  were  detected  through  that  arrangement T  —A.  Yes; 
Dickerson,  Abel  &  Co.  Of  that  firm  there  were  three  partners,  Dickerson,  Abe),  and  George 
Burroughs.  That  was  one  of  the  largest  distilleries  in  the  State,  and  a  very  large  rectifying • 
house  also. 

.  All  three  of  those  parties  were  sentenced  by  the  court  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  How  is  it  as  to  William  Cooper? — A.  William  Cooper  was  sentenced  upon  his  plea  of 
guilty. 

Q.  Without  any  immunity  ?— A.  Without  any  immunity  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Was  Simon  Powell  sentenced  ? — A.  Yes,  and  there  were  partners  in  those  houses  that 
I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  R.  P.  Hutchinson  t — A.  He  was  not  uncovered  by  this  arrangement.  His  bouse 
is  one  that  I  seized  in  the  ordinary  way  myself. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  state  were  uncovered  by  this  arrangement  and  brooght  to  justice 
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by  sentence  of  court  ? — A.  Hesing,  Buffalo  Miller,  Rush.  Abel,  Burroughs,  Cooper,  Powell, 
those  men  are  already  tried  and  sentenced,  and  I  thiuk  that  their  property  has  been  forfeited. 

Q.  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  who  had  criminal  punishment. — A.  Very  well.  There 
are  indictments  pending  against  the  partners  of  the  Illinois  Distilling  Company — how  many 
I  do  not  know— that  have  not  been  tried. 

Q.  Why  have  they  not  been  tried  T — A.  That  is  a  question  for  the  court,  but  I  will  tell 
you  why.  They  were  brought  before  Judge  Blodgett,  and  he  remarked  that  when  he  was 
at  the  bar  he  was  attorney  for  many  of  those  parties,  and  he  preferred  that  their  cases  should 
be  tried  by  the  circuit  court — Judge  Drummond.'  Then  there  are  indictments  against  Keely 
&  Kirwin,  a  large  rectify  inr-bouse.  Why  they  have  not  been  tried,  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  have  not  been  tried.   My  idea  is  that  they  pleaded  guilty. 

Q.  And  they  were  let  into  this  arrangement  ?— A.  Not  at  all ;  they  were  to  go  to  the  jury 
and  get  what  clemency  the  court  might  give.  There  was  no  arrangement  with  them  at  all 
for  immunity,  or  if  there  was  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  I  only  know  that  they  were  one 
of  the  houses  got  at  by  the  information  given  in  the  first  batch. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  precisely  the  names  of  those  discovered  by  the  arrangement 
made  in  December,  and  the  punishment  which  they  received. — A.  I  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion as  supervisor  some  time  about  the  middle  of  May,  1876,  and  when  I  received  notice  of 
my  resignation  being  accepted  there  were  cases  pending  against  a  large  number  of  gaugers, 
several  rectifiers,  two  or  three  distillers  and  store-keepers,  and  how  they  have  been  disposed 
of  since  that  time  I  am  not  able  to  tel1. 

Q.  Do  von  not  know  that  District  Attorney  Bangs  states  that  there  was  something  like 
thirty  to  thirty-five  who  were  let  into  this  arrangement  subsequently  1 — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  states  that.  I  think  if  Judge  Bangs  states  that,  he  is  mistaken.  I  will  state  further, 
that  if  it  ever  was  done  when  I  was  there  I  was  never  advised  of  it,  and  if  I  had  been  ad- 
vised of  it  I  would  have  protested  against  it  immediately.  AH  the  arrangement  that  was 
made  with  anybody  except  what  was  made  specially  with  the  first  batch  was  that  when 
they  should  come  up  and  testify  and  plead  guilty  their  cases  would  be  mentioned  favorably 
to  the  court  when  they  came  to  be  sentenced.   They  were  entirely  uncovered. 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  the  first  batch  now  f — A.  No ;  but  to  the  batch  that  Judge  Bangs 
speaks  about,  if  there  is  any  such  batch  as  that. 

Q.  Who  is  CallenderT— A.  Callender  is  a  man  who  was  indicted  with  the  first  batch,  a 
man  against  whom  there  was  not  much  of  a  case. 

Q.  Was  he  allowed  to  testify  T — A.  He  was  allowed  to  testify,  but  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  it  was  only  to  mitigate  his  punishment,  not  to  relieve  him  entirely.  His  tes- 
timony was  to  be  stated  to  the  court  in  mitigation,  but  he  was  not  to  have  entire  im- 
munity. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  in  this  first  arrangement  f— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  gauger  f — A.  I  think  he  was  a  (ranger  or  officer  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Was  McMullin  allowed  to  testify  T— A.  I  do  not  think  he  was,  but  I  would  not  say  as 
to  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  sentenced  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  he  was  in- 
dicted, and  was  ready  to  be  sentenced  at  any  time  they  saw  proper  to  call  him  up  for  sen- 
tence. 

Q.  How  about  Q.  F.  Robinson  ?— A.  He  was  indicted  in  October,  nnder  the  direction  of 
Tutton  and  Ward. 

Q.  Then  he  was  one  of  the  first  batch  f — A.  These  crooked  officials  were  not  taken  in  at  all, 
it  was  only  the  manufacturers  and  rectifiers  that  were  taken  in.  If  these  crooked  officials 
were  taken  in  it  was  done  subsequently  as  necessity  might  require  it ;  and,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
know  nothing  about  it.  In  all  such  cases  we  said  that  the  man  should  be  sentenced,  but 
the  fact  that  he  bad  given  valuable  information  should  be  stated  to  the  court  at  the  time,  so 
that  it  might  lessen  his  sentence ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  corrupt  officials  can  you  name  T — A.  I  can  name  about  thirty. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  have  received  criminal  punishment  t — A.  Not  one  that  I  know  of, 
because  they  had  not  been  called  up  for  sentence  when  I  left,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  been  sentenced  or  not ;  if  I  did  I  would  cheerfully  tell  you. 

Q.  Would  not  Judge  Bangs  be  likely  to  know  whether  he  could  move  their  sentence  or 
not  f — A.  Yes  ;  he  would  be  very  likely  to  know,  but  if  Judge  Bangs  ever  did  a  thing  of 
that  kind  I  want  here  to  take  an  opportunity  of  clearing  my  bands  of  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  say  that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  You  never  communicated  any  such  proposition  to  the  officers  here  t — A.  Never  in  the 
world.  In  all  such  cases,  as  I  understood  it,  wheu  a  Government  official  was  used,  all  that 
was  to  be  done  was  that,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  be  sentenced,  the  district  attorney 
was  to  state  that  be  bad  been  used  by  the  Government,  and  had  given  valuable  information, 
from  which  there  would  follow  a  mitigation. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Excepting  those  of  the  first  batch  ?— A.  Excepting  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  of  the 
first  batch.   That  is  as  truthful  and  positive  as  you  will  ever  get  it  fro.ii  anybody,  and  it  i* 
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correct.  I  don't  care  whether  Judge  Bangs  or  anybody  else  says  so  or  not  That  is  the 
fact  about  the  matter. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  about  thirty,  at  least,  corrupt  officials  T — A-  Yes;  there  were  about 
thirty  corrupt  officials.   They  were  gaugers  and  store-keepers  in  that  district. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  have  been  punished  criminally  T— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  have. 

Q.  Who  wss  Jonathan  Turner,  of  Siegetown  T — A.  Jonathan  Turner  was  a  distiller,  at 
Sagetown,  Henderson  County,  111. 
Q.  Was  he  indicted  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  his  indictment  ? — A.  It  is  still  pending  there,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  can  tell  you  why  it  is  pending.  There  is  an  indictment  pending  in  Saint  Louis  against 
D.  W.  Munn,  ex -supervisor,  in  which  we  probably  wanted  to  use  Mr.  Turner  as  a  witness, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  convict  our  own  witness  until  we  had  used  him  in  that  case. 

Q.  He  was  allowed  immunity,  then  T— A.  He  is  not  allowed  anything  that  I  am  advised 
of  at  all. 

Q.  Has  not  his  property  been  restored  to  him  t — A.  I  have  an  impression  that  his  prop- 
erty was  restored  to  him  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  why  that 
was  done.  I  seized  their  house.  There  were  in  store  at  the  time  two  hundred  and  some  odd 
barrels  of  spirits.  The  marshal,  through  my  supervision,  put  it  in  charge  of  a  custodian. 
The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  spirits,  but  the  custodian  still  staid  there  with 
what  little  was  left  until  the  costs  really  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  property 
left.  It  had  not  been  bonded.  It  was  restored  to  the  owner  upon  payment  of  costs.  That 
is  all  I  know  about  it  personally.  I  understand,  however,  that  Mr.  Turner,  through  some 
Government  officials,  had  made  some  sort  of  arrangement  by  which  his  property  was  to  be 
restored  to  him  ;  but  what  that  arrangement  was  I  know  no  more  about  than  the  man  in  the 
moon. 

Q.  Taking  the  first  batch  and  all  these  corrupt  officials,  they  would  make  about  fifty, 
would  they  not  f  — A.  I  think  so,  counting  all  the  corrupt  officials  that  are  in  Canada  and  in 

jail. 

Q.  How  many  fled  to  Canada  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  there  is  quite  a  batch  of  them,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  Can  you  name  more  than  ten  who  have  been  actually  punished  by  sentence  of  court  f 
— A.  I  can,  sir,  name  more  than  ten  that  have  been  punished,  and  more  than  twenty  who 
are  indicted  and  have  pleaded  guilty,  and  who  ought  to  be  punished. 

Q.  And  who  Mr.  Bangs  says  cannot  be  sentenced  or  as  to  whom  he  cannot  move  sentence 
without  breach  of  professional  faith  7 — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Cochrane  here  interposed  an  objection  to  the  character  of  these  questions. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  the  duties  of  a  supervisor  and  of  a  revenue  officer 
measurably  terminate  when  he  finds  facts  and  reports  them  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  and  the  law  department  of  the  Government.  After  that,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, I  never  sought  to  take  any  control  of  the  sentencing  of  part  es,  or  had  anything  to 
say  except  when  I  was  called  in  to  advise  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them,  and  then  1 
simply  gave  my  opinion. 

Q.  One  object  of  this  arrangement  yon  made  in  December  was  to  catch  Rehm  f— A. 
Rehm  and  Hesing. 

Q.  Were  they  partners  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  thought  to  be  very  desirable  that  Behm  should  be  caught,  was  it  f — A.  It  was. 
indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  arrangement  that  was  made  with  him  after  he  was 
caught  T — A.  I  do  not,  only  what  I  subsequently  learned.  1  was  not  a  party  to  the  anangt- 
ment  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  know  he  was  allowed  to  turn  State's  evidence  T — A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  granted  partial  immunity  f — A.  I  think  he  was ;  and  here 
let  me  say  it  was  limited  in  his  case  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  these  gaugers  and 
store-keepers,  as  I  understand  it,  only  there  were  limits  put  upon  what  the  court  wools' 
probably  be  advised  to  do  in  his  case,  and  there  was  no  limit  in  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  sentence  was  T — A.  I  think  his  sentence  was  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and  six  months  in  the  county  jail. 

Q.  Who  was  the  organizer  of  that  ring  7 — A.  I  think  Hesing  and  Behm  were  the  organ- 
izers of  the  ring. 

Q.  His  sentence  was  light  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  ho  testified  t — A.  I  think  so. 
and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know  of.  I  think  everybody  wonld  prefer  to  have  had  it  moeh 
heavier  if  circumstances  would  have  justified  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  granting  immunity  to  him  particularly  7— A.  His  attorneys. 
George  Campbell  and  Judge  Lawrence,  both  high-toned  gentlemen,  and  one  of  whom  has 
been  chief-justice  of  our  supreme  court,  came  and  stated  (of  course  I  state  this  from  hear- 
say) that  Mr.  Rehm  knew  of  the  guilty  connection  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Mr. 
Munn,  and  of  Mr.  Hoyt  with  this  whisky  ring.  He  brought  that  testimony  to  them,  and 
they  told  onr  attorneys  that  if  they  would  grant  Rehm  this  limited  immunity  that  was  men- 
tioned he  would  become  a  witness  and  testify  to  these  facts.  I  will  here  say  that  they  ac- 
cepted that  because  up  to  that  time  Mr.  Rerun's  general  reputation  for  truth  and  veraeirr 
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was  as  good  as  anybody's,  and  they  thought  they  were  no  donbt  doing  a  proper  thing,  and 
it  was  because  he  proposed  these  developments  that  he  was  accepted  as  State's  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  The  power  of  the  ring  had  been  broken  by  the  arrest  of  Hesing  and  Behm,  had  it  not  t 
— A.  Entirely  demoralized  and  broken  up. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

J.  Did  not  yon  have  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  Behm  T — A.  Abundant. 
.  Now,  if  the  power  of  the  ring  had  been  broken  up  entirely  and  thoroughly,  and  you 
in  your  possession  the  organizer  of  the  ring  with  abundant  evidence  to  convict  him,  why 
was  he  not  convicted  t — A.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  there  was  the  supervisor  of  internal  revenue, 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  one  or  two  revenue-agents, 
all  of  whom  he  averred  were  in  the  ring  with  him  ;  they  were  high  officials,  they  were  all 
men  that  all  these  people  thought  should  be  punished,  and  for  that  reason,  although  the 
ring  was  demolished,  they  proposed  to  punish  the  corrupt  officials  who  had  connived  at  its 
organization. 

Q.  But  to  do  that  they  were  willing  to  let  off  the  organizer  of  the  ring  T— A.  In  a  man- 
ner. 

Q.  They  were  willing  to  let  off  the  man  who  had  been  the  cashier  of  the  ring  f— A.  Yes ; 
he  had  been  cashier,  and  had  had  lots  of  money,  no  doubt,  but  he  was  not  an  official. 

Q.  How  much  money  bad  be  received?— A.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  I  think  he  tes- 
tified to  something  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  probably  $1M,000,  and  I  think 
some  others  testified  to  more ;  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  much  he  received,  but  it  was  a 
right  handsome  little  sum,  as  we  understand  it  in  the  West. 

Q.  Mr.  Tutton  came  to  Chicago  in  January,  1876,  did  he  not  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  attend  court  f — A.  .He  came  there  more  as  a  witness  than  anything  else — probably 
to  take  some  supervision  of  matters  in  an  advisory  way. 

Q.  You  had  a  conference  at  that  time,  did  you  not  T — A.  We  did. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  January  T— A.  I  will  not  undertake  to  locate  the  date,  but 
it  was  about  tnat  time. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  conference  f— A.  Well,  there  were  several  conferences,  but 
at  one  conference  we  were  all  present— Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Boutelle,fflr.  Ayer,  Judge  Bangs, 
Mr.  Tutton,  possibly  Mr.  Washburn,  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Brooks  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Brooks  was  there.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  very  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  industrious.  We  all  made  a  pack-horse  of  him. 
He  did  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  labor  of  this  thing. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  conference  the  night  before  these  indicted  parties  were  arraigned  to  plead  f 
— A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  was  in  Mr.  Dexter's  office,  and  I  think  that  iheee  same  parties 
whom  I  have  named,  or  most  of  them,  were  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  granting  immunity  ? — A.  The 
policy  had  been  determined  on  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tutton,  and  when  Mr.  Tutton 
came  he  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  assuming  that  he  had  authority  in  the  matter  (and  I 
was  desirous  on  my  part  to  secure  his  co-operation)  we  explained  it  to  him,  and  explained 
the  reasons  for  it  and  showed  what  would  come  of  it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  near  as 
we  could,  and  that  was  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  At  tbat  time  how  many  of  the  indicted  parties  was  it  in  contemplation  to  include  in 
that  arrangement  that  you  have  spoken  off — A.  It  was  understood  at  that  time  that  we 
would  have  about  ten.  The  idea  was  that  that  would  accomplish  it,  and  that  wss  what  we 
agreed  upon.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  talk  about  whether  we  would  take  one  more  or 
one  less,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  there  was  some  little — I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  feeling,  or  what  it  was.  Our  attorneys  out  there  insisted  that  the  cases  were 
not  perfect  against  all  these  men ;  that  the  cases  were  by  no  means  good,  and  tbat  we  could 
not  convict  more  than  from  four  to  six  of  these  men  at  the  very  outside — I  mean  of  what  was 
known  as  the  first  batch  of  indictments — and  tbat  was  one  of  the  reasons  urged  there  why 
this  arrangement  should  be  gone  into.  Those  attorneys,  who  were  very  eminent  men,  stated 
tbat  to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Boutelle  had  drawn  every  indictment.  They  insisted 
tbat  they  had  perfect  cases  not  only  against  the  rectifiers  and  distillers,  but  against  these 
twenty  gangers  and  store-keepers.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  had  not  examined  the 
notes  before  the  grand  jury,  having  no  right  to  do  so,  but  I  was  willing  to  listen  to  the 
information,  and  did  listen  to  it,  given  by  the  law-officers  of  the  Government  in  preference 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Tutton,  assuming  that  the  law-officers  knew  better  than  the  rev- 
enue-officer what  would  constitute  a  case  for  the  Government.  But  at  that  time  it  wss 
contemplated  that  we  should  take  in  about  ten  of  these  parties,  and  to  them  we  would 
grant  the  terms  stated  in  my  examination-in-zhief.  Of  course,  as  I  remarked  to  you,  Mr. 
Tutton  was  not  satisfied  with  this. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  Mr.  Tutton 'b  objection  f — A.  The  print  ip  il  ground  of  Mr. 
Tattoo's  objection,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  these  parties  whose  establishments  he  had 
seized  were  bad  men,  and  they  ought  to  be  punished.  That  was  the  ground  that  he  urged 
most  strongly. 
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Q.  Did  he  suggest  as  another  ground  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury  ? — A.  He  did.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  him,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  state  that  oar 
action  was  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  hare  not 
stated  that.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it.  We  went  to  work  there  and  treated  the  thing  as  an 
original  proposition.    We  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Q.  And  it  was  done  on  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  there  who  had  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  done  more  on  that  than  any- 
thing else.  The  matter  had  been  remitted  to  us  by  the  authorities.  We  were  to  do  the  best 
we  could  in  all  these  cases,  and  we  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  you  had  authority  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  this 
arrangement  f — A.  The  Treasury  Department  was  not  advised  what  the  arrangement  was, 
and  of  course  I  could  only  have  had  implied  authority  in  that  instance,  but  I  did  think  that 
we  had  the  authority  to  make  any  arrangement  which  in  our  judgment  would  be  right 

Q.  It  was  left  entirely  to  your  judgment  t— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  you  had  authority  to  grant  entire  criminal  immunity  to  these  guilty 
parties  without  having  them  arraigned  for  sentence  in  open  court  t — A.  Well,  let  me  limit 
that  somewhat.  I  did  not  feel  that  I,  as  a  revenue  officer,  had  authority  to  grant  immunity  to 
anybody,  but  I  recommended  to  the  law  department  to  grant  immunity  in  the  manner  stated, 
and  I  did  conceive  that  I  had  that  authority,  not  only  from  the  general  course  of  the  De- 
partment, but  the  general  course  of  prosecutions. 

Q.  I  read  from  Secretary  Bris tow's  telegram  of  October  12,  1875,  upon  this  subject  : 

*•  I  will  say  to  parties  who  offer  to  surrender  and  ask  terms  that  they  should  plead  guilty  to 
the  charges,  or  such  of  them  that  they  admit  to  be  true,  make  their  statements  to  the  court 
throw  themselves  on  its  clemency,  and  submit  to  such  punishment  as  the  court  may  pro- 
nounce." Did  you  have  any  different  authority  from  this  upon  which  to  grant  immunity  T — 
A.  That  dispatch  was  not  sent  to  me.  It  was  sent  to  Colonel  Dyer.  I  happened,  however, 
to  be  in  Saint  Louis  when  it  came,  and  I  recognize  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  I 
would  probably  have  the  authority  to  do  all  I  did,  but  whether  I  had  the  authority  or  not  I 
assumed  it  because  I  thought  it  was  right ;  and  I  would  do  it  again. 

Q.  I  read  further  from  the  same  dispatch :  "  I  would  make  no  agreement  in  advance  for 
suspension  of  judgment."  Did  you  nave  any  different  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  than  is  contained  in  this  dispatch  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did.  That  dispatch, 
however,  was  not  a  circular  dispatch  at  all ;  it  was  sent  to  Colonel  Dyer,  General  Hender- 
son, and  Bluford  Wilson,  in  Saint  Louis,  in  October.  I  was  down  there  looking  after  some 
revenue  matters,  when  the  dispatch  came,  but  that  was  never  sent  to  me  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  in  fact  that  I  ever  saw  it 

Q.  Was  it  not  sent  to  Colonel  Dyer  T 

Mr.  Plaisted.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Witness.  Well,  be  was  there,  I  know,  at  the  time.  If  I  had  had  specific  instruc- 
tions of  that  kind,  I  should  probably  have  followed  them,  or,  before  I  would  have  varied 
from  them,  I  would  have  telegraphed  the  circumstances  to  the  Commissioner,  or  asked  him 
to  weigh  some  particular  part  of  it,  or  tell  me  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  would  do  anything  in  contravention  of 
authority. 

Q.  You  had  seen  that  dispatch  t — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Dexter  saw  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  I  saw  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Dexter  say  anything  about  this  dispatch  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  at  all. 
I  do  not  presume  he  ever  saw  the  dispatch,  or  heard  of  it 

Q.  You  cannot  state  that  you  received  any  different  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Solicitor,  than  aro  embodied  in  this  dispatch  ? — A.  I  would  not  want  to 
say  that.  I  stated  in  my  direct  examination,  here,  what  Solicitor  Wilson  said  and  did  when 
be  came  to  Chicago.  I  have  stated  also  that  I  came  to  Washington.  The  proposition  I 
brought  here  was  rejected.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  thought  better  terms  could  be  made.  My 
recollection  is,  that  at  the  time  I  left  my  instructions  were  to  go  home  and  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  this  thing. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  it  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  those 
very  words,  but  that  was  the  sense  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  in  substance  f — A  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  relying  upon  him  for 
instructions.  I  was  an  independent  official.  But,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  he  seemed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  me  about  the  whole  matter.  I  wrote  to  him,  as  you  will  see  in  an  offi- 
cial report  that  he  put  into  the  record.   I  have  his  reply  to  that  indorsing  what  we  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  Mr.  Dexter  was  acting  under  this  dispatch  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  do  you  T— A  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it  T — A.  I  think  not  All  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  legal  department  would  be  through  Judge  Bangs.  The  judge  came  into  office 
when  Mr.  Ward  went  out,  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Dexter  didu't  have  any  knowledge  of  it  I 
think  he  had  this  general  knowledge,  however,  that  the  Secretary  would  make  no  term! 
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with  anybody;  that  he  would  say  to  the  officers  on  the  ground,  if  there  are  any  terms  to 
be  made,  you  make  them ;  you  are  on  the  ground,  and  we  have  confidence  in  you. 

Q.  I  read  from  Solicitor  Wilson's  testimony  in  regard  to  this  telegram  of  October  12 :  "I 
wish  to  say  that  that  telegram  was  read  to  Mr.  Dexter  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this 
city,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  accepting  Jacob  Rehm  for  State's  evidence.  "Now,  let  me 
ask  you  whether  this  question  as  to  accepting  Jacob  Rehm's  testimony  was  before  or  after 
the  meeting  of  January  13  or  14.— A.  It  was  a  long  time  after.  Mr.  Dexter  had  not  been 
to  Washington  on  this  business  at  all  when  that  was  talked  about,  and  Mr.  Tutton  was 
complaining  about  this  proposition  even  before  Jacob  Rehm  had  been  accepted  at  all  as 
State's  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  of  the  indicted  parties  it  was  contemplated  to  grant  immunity 
to  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  January  T—  A.  I  think  about  ten,  and  our  attorney  said  that  at 
least  four  of  those  were  men  against  whom  we  had  no  cases. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  was  not  immunity  granted  to  a  great  many  more  T — A.  Not  at  that 
time  ;  and  any  immunity  granted  after  that  time  was  limited  in  the  manner  stated. 

Q.  But  you  further  say  that  there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  who  have  not  been  arraigned 
for  sentence  f — A.  The  causes  have  been  continued,  and  some  of  the  parties  are  in  Canada, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  district  attorney  there  granted  full  criminal  immunitv  to  some  thirty  or 
forty  after  this  consultation  in  January,  it  was  not,  in  your  judgment,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  that  was  made  at  that  time  ? — A  Not  at  all.  If  it  was  done,  it  was  done  in 
the  course  of  the  prosecution  generally. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  been  present  you  would  not  have  counseled  going  any  further? — A.  I 
would  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  counsel  going  any  further  than  the  ten  f — A.  I  tell  you  I  wanted  to 
crimp  it  just  as  close  as  I  could. 

Q.  As  to  this  letter  of  the  Attorney-General,  yen  say  if  it  had  not  been  published  it  would 
have  done  no  harm.— A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  could  have  done  much  harm  if  it  had  not  been 
published. 

Q.  You  think  the  spirit  of  that  letter  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  injunction  of  the  Presi- 
dent :  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,  if  it  can  be  avoided  T— A.  I  never  saw  the  letter,  only  as 
I  have  seen  it  published,  except  when  it  was  brought  to  the  office,  and  that  is  some  time 
ago,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  President: 
"  Let  no  guilty  man  escape  ;"  but  it  looked  to  me  like  the  reverse  of  it.  What  is  a  man 
going  to  do  when  he  has  information  that  there  is  a  big  ring,  and  he  finds  that  one  man  pro- 
poses to  turn  State's  evidence  on  three  or  four  others  7 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  comes  to  the  district  attorney  and  says,  "  I  understand  that  thirty  or 
forty  gaugers,  rectifiers,  and  whisky  thieves  are  to  be  allowed  to  escape  from  all  criminal 
punishment.  My  injunction  is  to  you,  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,  if  it  can  be  avoided." 
Would  not  that  nave  been  in  substance  and  spirit  about  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  the  At- 
torney-General T — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  substance,  or  spirit,  or  letter.  That  letter,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  no  State's  evidence  should  be  received. 

Q.  It  didn't  say  so  T — A.  That  may  be,  but  that  is  the  interpretation  that  the  public  press- 
put  upon  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  interpretation  which  the  district  attorney  put  upon  it  at  Chicago,  before 
it  was  made  public  f — A  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can't  you  state  what  the  district  attorney  said  to  this  letter  before  its  publication 
when  it  came  to  bis  office  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  district  attorney  said  anything  about 
it. 

Q .  What  was  said  among  tbe  officers  of  the  Government  T — A.  Well,  it  was  said  there 
that  the  letter  was  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  their  records  all  right  at  Washington. 

Q.  But  that  you  bad  some  discretion  in  this  matter  f — A.  Yes ;  we  didn't  think  that  it  in- 
tended to  limit  oar  discretion,  although  the  letter  of  the  circular  would  indicate  that  it  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Ward  was  district  attorney  there  until  December,  was  he  f — A.  Yes  ;  I  think 
some  time  in  the  early  port  of  December  he  was  removed. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation  or  removal  was  he  not  an  active,  vigilant,  and  faith- 
ful officer,  so  far  as  you  knew  T — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was. 

Q.  Were  not  some  of  his  personal  friends  indicted  f — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Powell  indicted  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Some  of  his  personal  friends  and  clients,  however,  were  indicted  T — A.  Well,  Mr.  Ward 
had  been  a  politician  there,  and  most  of  the.se  men  had  been  personal  friends  of  his. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  manifest  any  reluctance  to  procure  indictments  against  them  T — A.  I  do 
not  think  he  did.  I  have  talked  to  him  about  that ;  he  was  a  very  candid,  frank  man.  He 
has  said  on  such  occasions,  "  When  the  case  comes  up  against  A  or  B,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  will  let  Dexter  and  Ayer  try  it  " 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  room  of  Senator  Logan  with  Solicitor  Wilson  in  December, 
1875,  when  Senator  Logan  was  sick  and  confined  to  his  bed  t — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  that  was 
on  the  13th  day  of  December. 

Q.  What  was  Senator  Logan's  condition  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  was  sick,  and  had  been 
sick  for  some  time;  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  then  preparing  to  come  to  Wash- 
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inpton  to  attend  this  session  of  the  Senate.  I  came  to  Washington  soon  a  forward  mjaeH 
and  called  at  his  residence  and  found  him  still  on  his  back,  and  enable  to  be  in  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  state  here  that  Senator  Logan  at  that  time  had  seen  some  publication 
that  appeared  against  him,  and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Wilson  abont  it.  They  discussed  the  mat- 
ter pro  and  eon.  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  evidence  against 
Senator  Logan  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  think  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  be  friendly 
toward  each  other.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  made  a  friendly  call ;  that  was  all  there  was 
abont  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  discover  any  evidence  implicating  Senator  Logan  in  whisky  frauds!— 
A.  No,  sir.  This  criticism  abont  Senator  Logan  had  been  made,  I  think,  because  he  had 
called  for  the  appointment  of  many  of  these  officers,  as  any  Senator  would  have  done. 

Q.  Did  not  these  men  stand  high  before  they  were  indicted  f — A.  I  think  they  did.  I 
think  Ward  and  Mann  had  a  fair  reputation,  and  I  do  not  know  bat  what  all  of  them  had. 

Q.  Wads  worth  was  a  man  of  respectability,  was  he  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  these  men,  Ward,  Wards  worth,  and  Mann,  had  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity when  they  were  appointed,  had  they  not!— A.  I  tbink,  as  a  general  thing,  they 
had,  sir. 

Adjourned. 


Washington.  D.  C,  Amfmtt  12, 187fi. 

Horace  Porter  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pl aisted  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  New  York  City. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Bluford  Wilson,  taken  before  this  committee  ? — A.  I 
read  it  in  the  public  prints,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  statements  made  in  that  testimony 
that  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  1 — A  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Pl  aisted.  State  what  took  place  in  the  interview  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Wilson 
in  this  city,  touching  a  certain  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Henderson,  which  be  claimed 
to  have  been,  in  part,  a  forgery. 

The  Witness.  That  interview  occurred  in  a  purely  accidental  manner.  I  will  state  jnst 
how  it  occurred,  as  it  has  been  quoted  erroneously  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson.  In 
November  last,  or  possibly  in  the  early  part  of  December,  I  spent  a  day  in  Washington.  I 
called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  President  and  his  family.  Id 
passing  through  General  Babcock's  room,  I  fell  into  a  conversation  with  him  and  one  or  two 
others  who  were  present,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  had  received,  through  an  anony- 
mous source,  a  very  extraordinary  letter,  which  he  handed  me  to  read.  It  was  contained 
in  an  envelope  postmarked  "  Saint  Louis,"  bearing  a  recent  date.  It  appeared  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wilson,  addressed  to  Mr.  Henderson.  It  was  the  "  bottom-aad- 
top"  letter,  which  the  committee  has  had  before  it,  and  it  was  headed  at  the  top  "A  true 
copy."  Then  followed  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Wilson  to  Henderson. 
It  was  not  an  original  letter,  and  did  not  purport  to  be  an  original  letter.  As  I  understood, 
neither  General  Babcock  nor  any  of  his  assistants  recognized  the  handwriting  of  the  anony- 
mous sender.  After  reading  the  letter,  I  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  Mr.  Wilson  had  ben 
guilty  of  writing  a  letter  of  that  character,  and  that  it  was  my  practice,  in  business,  not  to 
pay  any  attention  to  anonymous  letters.  General  Babcock  stated  that  that  was  the  course 
he  always  pursued,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  show  this  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Briatow. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  send  the  letter 
to  him,  and  I  thought  the  best  way  to  treat  the  subject  was  with  entire  frankness. 

He  said  that  this  had  been  his  intention,  but  I  think  he  said  Mr.  Wilson  bad  been  absent 
from  the  city,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  letter  to  bis  notice. 
I  am  not  so  positive  about  this  statement.  I  said  that  if  the  letter  were  given  me  I  would 
volunteer  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  do  him  the  justice  to  show  it  to  him.  The  letter  was 
handed  to  me,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Wilson.  I  tbink  I  m*t 
him  on  the  street  or  at  his  hotel,  and  walked  with  him  to  his  office  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  told  him  that  snch  a  letter  had  been  received,  and  I  handed  it  to  him.  He  appeared 
to  know  all  about  it,  and  said  that  he  was  not  surprised,  as  he  bad  learned  that  the  letter 
bad  been  lost  or  stolen  in  the  court-house  in  8aint  Louis.  He  said  it  was  not  a  correct  copy 
of  his  letter,  and  after  awhile  he  brought  out  his  letter-press  copy-book  and  turned  to  the 
press-copy  of  his  original  letter,  one  of  us  reading  the  press-copy  while  the  other  read  the 
copy  which  I  had  brought.  My  recollection  is  that  they  were  identical,  except  as  to  the 
letters  "  W.  H."  which  in  the  anonymous  copy  were  inserted  in  parenthesis  after  the  word 
"  top."  On  this  discrepancy  being  pointed  out,  I  saw  at  once  that  the  letters  M  W.  H."  had 
been  interpolated,  and  I  told  Wilson  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  that  fact.  He  then  went 
on  to  make  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  letter.    He  stated  very  positively  that  the  letter 
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bad  do  reference  whatever  to  the  Preaident  or  to  General  Babcock ;  that  it  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  visit  of  the  President's  party  to  Saint  Louis  the  previous  fall,  bat  that  it 
related  entirely  to  whisky  thieves  in  Saint  Louis.  I  think  he  said  that  there  was  a  motion 
pending  to  qaash  the  indictments  against  some  of  them,  and  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
nave  an  increased  watchfulness  during  the  next  ten  days  after  writing  the  letter  to  prevent 
their  escape,  but  he  said  be  meant  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  letter.  He  only  wanted  the 
truth  in  regard  to  it  to  be  understood. 

I  told  him  that,  according  to  my  understanding,  the  letter  had  not  been  shown  to  the 
President,  and  that  I  saw  no  necessity  for  its  being  shown  him.  He  then  asked  me  person- 
ally to  show  this  letter  to  the  President,  and  to  state  to  him  that  the  "  W.  H."  was  interpo- 
lated in  the  copy,  and  also  to  make  to  the  President  the  same  explanation  which  he  bad 
made  to  me.  You  will  observe  that  I  had  a  copy  of  a  letter  with  me,  not  an  original  letter, 
and  not  purporting  to  be  an  original  letter,  and  that  the  letters  "  W.  H."  were  not  inserted 
in  an  original  letter,  and  in  a  different  handwriting,  as  has  been  asserted,  so  that  I  could 
not  have  said  I  saw  this  forgery  in  the  original  letter.  In  the  coarse  of  conversation,  Mr. 
Wilson  asked  me  what  I  understood  to  be  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Sylph,"  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  '*  Sylph  "  dispatch.  I  knew  nothing  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  that  term  or  any 
cricnmstances  connected  with  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  merely  repeated  to  Mr.  Wilson 
what  General  Babcock  had  told  me  at  Long  Branch  the  previous  summer,  when  from  motives 
of  curiosity  I  asked  him  what  the  explanation  was.  What  I  repeated  to  Mr.  Wilson  as 
coming  from  General  Babcock  was  as  follows:  That  in  the  fall  of  1874  General  Babceck 
visited  Saint  Louis  with  the  President's  party ;  that  on  one  occasion  McDonald,  then  super- 
visor of  that  district,  was  present,  (with  some  other  Government  officers, )  with  General  Bab- 
cock, either  at  a  hotel,  or  at  a  fair  which  was  being  held  in  the  city ;  that  McDonald  pointed 
out  a  handsome  woman,  but  rather  large  in  size,  and  called  her  a ' 1  Sylph  ;  "  that  that  was 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  considerable  amusement ;  that  it  was  referred  to  after- 
ward by  way  of  a  joke,  and  that  it  became  a  sort  of  by-word.  I  did  not  understand  that 
the  President  was  present  on  this  occasion,  nor  did  I  understand  that  there  was  any 
reflection  upon  the  lady's  character.  The  allegation  that  I  uttered  or  even  repeated 
a  gross  and  valgar  slander  on  the  President  in  that  connection,  or  in  any  other  con- 
nection, or  that  I  ever  uttered  language  which  conld  by  any  possibility  be  construed  into  a 
reflection  upon  his  character,  is  so  utterly  absurd  as  to  bear  its  own  refutation  on  its  face ; 
but  I  want  right  here,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  give  to  that  statement  a  broad  and 
absolute  and  unqualified  denial. 

Mr.  Bluford  Wilson  says  or  insinuates  that  I  stated  that  the  "  Sylph  "  telegram  referred 
to  the  movements  of  some  parties  who  were  going  ont  to  Saint  Louis  on  bridge  business. 
Now,  mark  the  perversion.  What  I  stated  to  him  in  regard  to  that  was  precisely  this :  in 
speaking  of  telegrams,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  suspicious  a  telegram  might 
be  on  its  face,  and  yet  how  innocent  might  be  its  nature,  I  stated  that  Colonel  Stevens  had 
recently  told  me  that  he  once  received  a  telegram  from  General  Babcock,  in  Washington, 
while  he  (Colonel  Stevens)  was  in  Saint  Louis,  which  read  as  follows :  "  No  one  going  from 
here."  The  colonel  remarked  that,  on  its  face  and  without  explanation,  that  telegram 
might  look  very  suspicions,  but  that  a  day  or  two  before,  he  (being  a  railroad  manager, 
and  hearing  that  the  President  and  his  party  were  coming  to  Saint  Louis  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge,  on  the  Fourth  of  July)  telegraphed  to  General  Babcock 
to  know  when  the  President  would  reach  there,  and  of  how  many  bis  party  would  consist, 
and  that  it  was  in  answer  to  that  telegram  that  General  Babcock  sent  him  the  very  inno- 
cent reply,  "No  one  going  from  here.  I  took  occasion,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
request,  to  speak  to  the  President  in  relation  to  the  "  bottom  or  top  "  letter.  In  my  inter- 
view with  the  President  I  showed  him  the  copy,  and  explained  to  him  that  I  bad  compared 
it  with  Mr.  Wilson's  letter-press  copy,  and  that  the  "  W.  H."  was  an  interpolation,  and  I 
gave  him  the  explanation  which  Wilson  bad  given  to  me.  The  President  exhibited  consid- 
erable feeling  in  regard  to  the  letter,  and  did  not  appear  to  regard  the  "  W.  H."  as  at  all 
important.  It  was  the  general  tone  of  the  letter  to  which  he  objected.  I  suggested  that  he 
should  send  for  Mr.  Wilson,  see  the  letter-press  copy  himself,  and  bear  the  explanation  from 
Mr.  Wilson  himself,  as  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  vehicle  for  transmitting  any  explanation. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  made  this  call  on  Mr.  Wilson  from  motives  of  kindness  and 
with  a  disposition  to  do  bim  an  act  of  justice,  aad  that  the  only  reward  I  have  received 
thus  far  is  having  my  name  drawn  into  an  unseemly  discussion  in  reference  to  a  matter 
about  which  I  know  little  or  nothing  and  care  still  less.  The  President  was  annoyed  by 
the  letter,  and  looked  upon  it  as  very  disrespectful,  and  as  an  effort  to  set  spies  upon  him 
during  bis  visit  to  Saint  Louis.  The  President  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  that  was  what  led  me  to  ask  that  be  might  send  for  Mr.  Wilson  himself. 

Q.  I  read  from  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  on  page  359  :  "I  asked  him  (meaning  you)  if  he 
bad  seen  the  handwriting  of  the  original  '  W.  H.,'  and  he  said  he  bad,  and  he  said  at  once, 
'  Wilson,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  more.  Tbat  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  the  letter  is  a 
forgery  beyond  question,  and  tbat  lets  you  out.' "  Was  there  anything  to  that  effect  said  f— 
A.  I  did  not  make  that  remark.  I  could  not  make  it,  for  I  never  saw  the  original,  and  do 
not  know  anybody  who  ever  did  see  it. 
Q.  In  speaking  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  this  woman  styled  by  McDonald  as  "  Sylph,"  did  you 
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allude  to  her  as  a  lewd  woman  ?— A.  Not  at  all ;  I  am  placed  in  the  attitude  by  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilson,  not  of  suggesting  to  bitn  an  explanation  of  the  "  Sylph  "  <  If  >atrh,  bat  ot 
giving  what  I  understood  to  be  an  explanation  in  reply  to  his  question ;  G«  nefal  Babcock 
had  made  an  explanation  of  this  to  the  President,  be  bad  made  it  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  he  bad 
made  it  to  Mr.  Bristow,  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  was  familiar  with  the  case,  as  he  undoubtedly 
-was,  he  understood  the  explanation,  which  was  the  only  explanation  that  I  had  ever  heard 
of  as  being  given  in  reference  to  the  "  Sylph  "  dispatch ;  therefore  his  testimony  woald  put 
me  in  the  attitude  of  suddenly  inventing,  in  reply  to  his  question,  a  romance,  differing  en- 
tirely from  the  explanation  which  had  been  given  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 

Q.  And  one  which  reflected  very  severely  on  the  President  T — A.  Yea ;  I  not  only  give  a 
hroad  denial  to  that  "  8ylph  "  statement,  but  knowing  the  President  as  I  do,  I  do  not  believe 
any  person  has  ever  been  permitted  to  enter  his  presence  and  recite  such  a  piece  of  vulgarity 
to  him. 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony,  on  page  359 : 
"  lie  (meaning  you)  said  to  me,  without  going  further  into  the  explanation,  that  the  most 
■estimable  service  in  my  power  to  render  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  to  shield 
and  save  General  Babcock  from  exposure ;  that  these  matters  were  of  a  character  which 
could  not  be  gone  into  without  giving  all  parties  the  greatest  trouble  and  concern."  Do 
you  recollect  anything  of  that  kind,  or  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  it  ? — A.  I  never 
said  that ;  I  said  this  to  Wilson,  (and  it  is  the  only  thing  in  that  connection  which  occur* 
to  me :)  that  General  Babcock  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Army;  that  ha  had  declared 
himself  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him  ;  that  if  there 
should  be  unfair  means  used  for  subjecting  him  to  the  annoyance  and  humiliation  of  a  crim- 
inal trial,  and  that  it  should  turn  out  in  the  end  that  he  would  be  pronounced  innocent  of 
all  those  charges  when  such  secret  correspondence,  suspicious  in  its  nature,  like  this 
'*  bottom  and  top"  letter, should  come  out, and  it  were  found  that  the  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted in  that  unusual  way,  it  might  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  pleasant  relations  existing 
between  the  President  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  officials ;  and  that  proved  a  pre- 
diction which  has  been  verified. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  What  position  have  you  occupied  in  the  gift  of  the  President? — A.  First  as  an  Aide  rn 
bis  staff. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  That  was  not  a  position  given  by  the  President,  was  it  f 

The  Witness.  Yes  ;  the  officers  of  the  grade  which  I  held  were  appointed  on  his  nomi- 
nation.  I  was  then  assigned  to  duty  as  private  secretary  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  occupy  the  position  as  private  secretary  to  the  President  ? — A. 
From  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1872. 

Q.  What  position  during  that  time  did  General  Babcock  occupy  f — A.  He  occupied  the 
position  of  a  private  secretary  to  the  President  also. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  T— A.  During  the  whole  time. 

Q.  This  position  of  private  secretary  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  is  it? — A.  That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  private  secretary  T— A.  He  opens  the  mails,  attends  to  the 
general  correspondence,  the  preparation  of  messnges,  and  their  delivery  to  Congress. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  mails,  you  mean  all  communications  sent  to  the  President,  off- 
•cial  or  otherwise  T — A.  Yes ;  principally  official. 

Q.  And  then,  after  the  secretary  opens  them,  tbey  are  handed  by  him  to  the  President?— 


Q.  Were  your  relations  and  General  Babcock's  not  exceedingly  intimate  during  that 
time  ? — A.  They  have  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  How  loug  have  you  known  General  Babcock  T — A.  Since  1856,  when  he  entered  West 
Point. 

Q.  8ince  that  time  have  your  relations  been  intimate? — A.  They  were  up  to  the  time 
when  I  moved  away  from  Washington. 
Q.  When  was  that  7— A.  In  December,  1872. 

Q.  Since  then  have  you  not  been  so  intimate?— A.  No.  I  of  course  have  not  been 
■thrown  in  contact  with  him  since  then. 

Q.  During  this  iutimacy  which  existed  at  the  time  when  yon  and  General  Babcock  occu- 
pied the  positions  of  private  secretaries  to  the  President,  did  you  and  he  invest  in  different 
speculations  to  some  extent  ? — A.  Never  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Asa  Bird  Gardner  a  trustee  for  certain  real  estate  which  you  and  Gen- 
eral Babcock  purchased  as  a  speculation  ? — A.  He  was  not  a  trustee ;  be  acted  as  a  friend. 
In  your  former  question  you  used  the  word  "speculation."  This  was  not  a  speculation,  bat 
a  simple  purchase  of  two  lots  of  real  estate  in  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  were  known  as  the  Black  Friday  gold  speculations  f— A  I  da 
from  common  rumor. 


Q.  Do  you  know  of  General  Babcock  having  made  any  investments  at  that  time  T— A.  To 
my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  he  did  not. 


A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  on  the  subject  ? — A.  I  can  only  speak  according  to  my  best 
knowledge  and  belief. 
Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  yon  anything  on  the  subject? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Then  what  knowledge  have  you  on  which  to  base  a  belief? — A.  Simply  that  I  have 
never  heard  or  believed  that  he  did  do  so. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  something  about  a  friend.  Who  was  that  ?— A.  Major 
Gardner. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  these  Black  Friday  speculations  and  General  Babcock's  con- 
nection with  them? — A.  I  have  heard  this  as  a  slander  some  yeais  ago,  which  was  investi- 

Stted,  I  believe,  by  a  former  Congress.  Major  Gardner  told  me  that  he  never  knew  any- 
ing  of  the  kind,  and  did  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  General  Babcock's  connection  with  the  Black  Friday  speculation 
has  been  the  matter  of  investigation  ?— A.  I  mean  that  the  Black  Friday  operations  have 
been. 

Q.  But  was  General  Babcock's  connection  with  that  speculation  ever  a  matter  of  investi- 
gation 1 — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Then  how  did  Major  Gardner  come  to  tell  you  that  he  did  not  believe  Babcock  had 
anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  met  him  after  giving  testimony  here,  and  he  said  that  such 
questions  were  asked  him,  and  my  impression  from  the  conversation  was  that  he  seemed 
astonished  that  such  questions  were  asked,  as  he  had  no  such  knowledge  or  belief. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  from  any  one  at  any  time  of  General  Babcock's  connection  with  the 
Black  Friday  speculations? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  General  Babcock  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  them  ? — A.  Since  this  matter 
has  come  up,  I  have  seen  him,  and  he  donied  it. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  am  speaking  of  prior  to  this  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  recollect  that  the  matter  was  ever  spoken  of  by  any  one  prior  to  its 
having  been  mentioned  in  this  investigation  ?— A.  There  was  an  allusion  to  it  in  some  New 
York  paper  some  months  ago. 

Q.  Connected  with  this  investigation  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Prior  to  having  seen  that  notice  in  the  newspaper,  you  never  heard  of  General  Bab- 
cock's connection  with  the  Black  Friday's  speculation  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
heard  the  subject  or  his  connection  with  it  referred  to  before  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  papers  were  shown  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  about 
the  time  that  General  Babcock  was  returning  from  Saint  Louis,  showing  that  General  Bab- 
cock had  been  concerned  in  that  speculation,  and  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
President  retained  Mr.  Wilson  ana  Mr.  Bristow  in  the  public  service  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  papers  were  ever  presented  to  the  President  implicating  General  Babcock. 

Q.  On  what  facts  do  you  found  that  belief?— A.  Simply  on  what  Goneral  Babcock  stated 
since  this  matter  came  up,  that  he  had  no  earthly  connection  with  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  that  no  papers  implicating  him  could  exist  unless  they  were  forgeries. 

Q.  He  stated  that  to  you  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When?— A.  Recently. 

Q.  How  recently  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  when. 

Q.  Within  the  last  week  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  longer  ago  than  that,  I  think. 
Q.  Within  a  month  f— A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  time.   It  did  not  impress  itself  upon 
me. 

Q.  Then  your  belief  that  no  such  papers  were  furnished  to  the  President  is  based  solely 
on  the  declaration  of  General  Babcock  that  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  specula- 
tion, and  tbat  any  papers  implicating  him  were  forgeries  ? — A.  That  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  speculation,  aud  that  therefore  no  papers  could  exist  implicating  him 
unless  they  were  false  papers. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  papers  such  as  I  have  indicated  now  being  on  the  files  of 
the  Department,  do  you  ?— A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  papers  being  in  the  possession  of  the  President  ?— A.  Not 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  anything  except  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  wonld  be  competent  testimony. 

Q.  Has  the  President  ever  said  anything  to  you  on  the  subject  ? — A.  I  would  rather  not 
refer  to  any  conversation  with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  If  I  did,  my  an- 
swer would  throw  no  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  will  have  to  insist  on  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent ever  mentioned  to  you  having  in  his  possession  such  documents  as  I  have  indicated, 
or  whether  be  ever  made  any  statement  of  any  kind  in  reference  to  documents  of  tbat  char- 
acter.— A.  He  did  not  state  so  directly  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  on  the  subject  ? 

lite  Witness.  The  only  delicacy  on  my  mind  is  in  regard  to  the  President.    I  dislike  co 
much  to  introduce  his  name. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  Witness.  He  intimated  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  tbat  had  ever  come 
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to  his  knowledge  which  implicated  General  Babcock,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Black 
Friday  speculations  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  abont  certain  papers  which  were  handed  to  hunt— A. 
These  papers  were  in  bis  possession  at  the  time,  and  of  course  it  was  in  allusion  to  them. 
These  papers,  according  to  the  testimony,  I  think,  were  placed  in  his  hands  in  February, 
and  this  was  since  February. 

Q.  Did  he  show  you  the  papers  T — A.  He  did  not  show  me  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  papers  7 

The  Witness.  Let  me  consult  with  Mr.  Flaisted  before  answering  that  question.  [After 
consultation  with  Mr.  Plaisted.]  I  have  seen  the  papers,  and  they  contain  nothing  which 
reflects  in  the  slightest  degree  on  General  Babcock,  or  connects  him  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  Black  Friday  speculations. 

Q.  What  are  those  papers  t— A.  They  are  deeds  of  these  lots  that  were  bought  and  letters 
transmitting  the  deeds.   They  had  no  earthly  connection  with  Black  Friday  operations. 

Q.  Deeds  of  the  lots  held  by  A.  B.  Gardner  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  transmitted  the  deeds  and  the  letters  t— A.  I  presume  that  they  must  have  been 
sent  by  a  friendly  hand,  to  show  the  President  that  General  Babcock  was  not  implicated  in 
the  Black  Friday  proceedings. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  letters  signed  f— A.  The  letters  were  written  by  General  Babcock. 

Q.  And  by  whom  were  they  sent  to  the  President  f — A.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  their 
being  sent  to  him. 

Q.  Were  there  any  papers  from  which  you  could  determine  who  had  transmitted  these 
documents  to  the  President  t — A.  I  saw  nothing  to  furnish  me  with  a  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  send  them  to  the  President  t— A.  No,  not  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Did  the  President  tell  you  who  sent  them  7— A.  If  he  had  told  me,  I  should  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge.    I  did  not  ask  him  the  question. 

t^.'Did  General  Babcock  tell  you  who  sent  them  7 — A.  If  he  did,  I  could  not  state  it  of 
my  own  knowledge,  because  it  would  be  more  hearsay. 

Q.  But  did  he  tell  you  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Tbeso  papers  were  composed  first  of  deeds  of  this  property  whicb  had  been  conveyed 
to  Gardner  and  which  was  owned  by  Babcock f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  certain  letters  which  had  been  written  by  General  Babcock.  To  whom  were  these 
letters  written  7 — A.  Either  to  the  purchaser  of  the  property  or  to  the  lawyer  making  the 
deeds. 

Q.  Anybody  else  7— A.  Nobody  else. 

Q.  Who  was  the  purchaser  of  the  property  f— A.  Mr.  Fahnestock,  of  Jar  Cooke  &.  Co. 
<4.  And  who  was  the  lawyer  7— A.  I  think  that  the  lawyer  who  acted  throughout  was 
Major  Gardner. 

Q.  What  did  these  letters  contain  t — A.  As  I  recollect  them,  they  were  letters  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  deeds  and  mortgages.  General  Babcock  was  off  in  the  country,  traveling,  and 
these  papers  had  to  be  executed  by  his  wife  and  himself,  and  they  followed  him  about,  and 
these  were  executed  and  sent  on  to  New  York.  It  was  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. 

Q.  Mr.  Fahnestock  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  Sc.  Co.,  was  be 
not  1 — A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  this  property  of  his  is  now  or  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  of  that  firm  7— 
A.  Yes ;  the  firm  weut  into  bankruptcy. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  papers  except  those  which  you  have  indicated  7 — A.  None  that 
I  saw. 

Q.  Did  any  one  state  to  you  by  whom  these  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  President  7 
The  Witness.  I  shall  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  explanation  did  General  Babcock  make  to  the  President,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  others,  of  that "  Sylph"  dispatch — in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Sylph  f" — A.  I  was 
not  present  and  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  said  7 — A.  I  understood  that  he  made  the  same 
explanation  as  was  made  on  his  trial.   I  would  not  trust  my  memory  to  recite  what  it  was. 

Q.  Give  it  generally,  so  far  as  you  recollect. — A.  It  would  be  the  merest  hearsay. 

Q.  What  explanation  of  it  was  given  on  the  trial  of  the  Babcock  case  f — A.  I  believe  I 
read  it  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  trust  my  memory  to  repeat  it. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  the  substance  of  it  T— A.  I  was  not  present,  but  read  it  some  time 
afterward  in  the  Saint  Louis  papers. 

Q.  What  explanation  did  General  Babcock  make  to  you  of  the  origin  of  this  term  Syrpb  t 
— A.  Precisely  what  I  have  stated  before  in  my  exaraination-in-cbief. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  his  explanation  as  given  to  the  President  was  different  from 
that  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  an  explanation  to  the  President  personally  about  the 
origin  of  the  term  "  Sylph."  I  know  that  be  did  about  the  1 '  Sylph  "  dispatch.  I  know  it  from 
common  rumor,  and  I  think  it  has  been  so  stated  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  dis- 
patch was  tbat  it  was  signed  "  Sylph  "  7— A.  Exactly. 
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Q.  And  not  signed  0.  E.  Babcock  T— A.  Certainly.   That  was  the  point  they  made. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  point  which  the  President  made  when  he  was  demanding  an  explana- 
tion f — A.  Doubtless  it  was.  The  point  was  why  he  should  send  such  a  telegram,  and  why 
he  shonld  sign  it  "Sylph." 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  that  he  gave  to  the  President  for  having  signed  it "  Sylph,"  or 
as  to  how  that  term  originated  T — A.  I  do  not  know  personally  about  the  origin  of  that  term. 
I  understand—— 

Mr.  PLANTED.  I  object  to  any  statement  of  what  you  understand. 

The  Witness.  There  is  nothing  to  conceal  in  the  matter.  I  think  that  the  explanation 
which  General  Babcock  gave  to  the  President  is  what  I  have  before  stated,  but  I  was  not 
present. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  pretty  sure  of  that  ?— A.  That  has  been  my  impression  all  along,  It  was 
the  subject  of  conversation  with  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  officers. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  explanation  t— A.  I  never  heard  any  other  explanation. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  the  explanation  which  General  Babcock  gave  to  the  President 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Sylph  "  was  totally  different  from  that  T — A.  I  never  did  hear  it 
differently. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  explanation  which  he  gave  in  court  of  the  origin  of  that 
term  was  totally  different — I  moan  through  his  witnesses  T— A.  I  never  understood  that  there 
was  a  witness  allowed  to  state  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  his  counsel  made  an  entirely  different  statement  from  that  in 
court,  and  put  the  origin  of  that  term  on  different  grounds  T — A.  The  counsel  could  not  g'ive 
testimony. 

Q.  Did  they  not  nut  it  on  different  grounds  t— A.  That  I  do  not  recollect.  There  was  an 
allusion  made  to  it  by  Mr.  John  K.  Porter  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 

Q.  What  was  that  T — A.  Some  allusion  to  the  matter.   I  do  not  recollect  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  President  about  any  explanation  that  Bab 
cock  had  given  to  him  t — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had. 

Q.  Or  with  the  Attorney-General  f — A.  I  think  I  had  with  the  Attorney-General. 

Q  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Attorney-General  told  you  what  the  explanation  of  Bab- 
cock was  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Sylph  "  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  it  was  t— A.  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  to  repeat  it  now.  It  is 
a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  Was  the  conversation  before  or  after  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  Wilson  t— 
A.  It  was  before.   It  was  iust  after  the  dispatch  was  discovered. 
Q.  How  long  before  t — A.  More  than  a  month. 

Q.  Mot  more  than  two  months  7 — A.  No ;  I  presume  not  more  than  two  months. 

Q.  When  General  Babcock  showed  you  this  copy  of  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Henderson  by  Mr.  Wilson,  what  did  he  say  to  you,  if  anything,  about 
the  original  of  the  letter  7— A.  He  did  not  mention  the  original. 

Q.  I  observe,  on  the  copy  which  you  introduce  as  the  one  which  you  showed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, a  part  of  an  envelope  with  the  word  "  personal "  on ;  where  is  the  balance  of  that  en- 
velope T— A.  That  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  envelope  there  at  the  time  you  took  this  paper  to  Mr.  Wilson  T— A.  It 
was. 

Q.  After  you  had  taken  it  to  Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  did  you  give  the  letter  t— A.  I  returned 
it  to  General  Babcock. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it  from  him  again  7— A.  I  got  it  from  his  counsel,  in  whose  bands  it 
had  been  since  the  trial. 

Q.  From  Mr.  8torrs  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  T— A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  Then  the  paper  as  you  now  prodnce  it,  with  a  small  piece  of  the  torn  envelope  ad- 
hering thereto,  is  not  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  you  took  it  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son f — A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  torn  in  that  way  in  opening  the  envelope,  and  that 
that  portion  of  the  envelope  stuck  to  the  paper. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  that  envelope  f — A.  I  do  not 
Q.  Do  von  think  that  these  words,  "A  true  copy,"  are  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
body  of  the  letter  T  Look  at  them  carefully.— A.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  handwriting,  but  I 
should  think  they  are. 

Q.  Look  at  the  "A"  and  compare  it  with  any  other  capital  A  in  the  body  of  the  letter, 
and  say  if  you  can  find  one  of  the  same  character. — A.  My  opinion  would  be  worth  very 
little  on  that  subject. 

(J.  Do  you  know  by  whom  this  letter  was  sent  to  General  Babcock  7— A.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  T— A.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know.  He  did  not  recognize  the  hand- 
writing. 

Q.  Was  there  a  letter  accompanying  itf — A.  Nothing  as  stated  to  me. 
H.  Mis.  186  36 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  the  original  of  this  paper  T — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Wilson  in  that  interview  you  had  with  him  tell  you  that  he  wrote  that 
letter,  intending  that  General  Babeock  should  be  looked  after  ? — A.  He  positively — my  recol- 
lection is  distinct  on  that  point — told  me  just  the  contrary. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  tell  yon  that? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me  that,  and  my  reason  for  recol- 
lecting it  is  that  if  he  had  told  me,  I  could  not  have  seen  how  he  could  have  put  spies  on 
General  Babeock  at  Saint  Louis  without  at  the  same  time  putting  spies  on  the  President  and 
the  President's  family,  for  they  were  traveling  together. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  how  he  could  put  spies  on  one  member  of  the  party  without  putting 
spies  on  the  whole  party  T— A.  No ;  particularly  when  General  Babeock  was  the  President's 
private  secretary. 

Q.  Have  you  a  very  distinct  recollection  that  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Wilson  that  Sylpl 
was  a  lewd  woman  ? — A.  I  have  the  most  positive  recollection. 

Q.  "With  whom  the  President  had  been  in  intimate  association,  and  that  she  had  bothered 
and  annoyed  the  President  until,  at  one  time,  it  chanced  that  McDonald's  attention  was 
called  to  her  at  some  place  where  she  was,  either  in  the  sight  or  vicinage  of  the  President,  and 
be  (McDonald)  said,  'Why,  that  is  Sylph;'  and  General  Babeock  said,  'Do  you  know 
that  woman,  McDonald  ?'  and  McDonald  said,  '  Yes,  I  know  her  very  well.'  General  Bab- 
cock  then  said,  '  She  has  been  giving  the  President  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  wish  yon 
would  relieve  him  of  her  in  some  way;'  and  McDonald  said,  'Certainly;  that  is  easy;  I 
can  manage  it ;'  and  he  did  manage  it.  And  so  important  was  the  service  which  McDon- 
ald thus  rendered  the  President  that  the  term  '  Sylph'  became  a  common  matter  of  joke  be- 
tween Babeock  and  McDonald  f  " — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  T — A.  I  have  a  positive  recollection. 

Q.  If  you  have  so  distinct  a  recollection  in  regard  to  that  conversation,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  you  cannot  state  a  conversation  which  you  had  with  the  Attorney-General  and  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  not  more  than  two  months  prior  to  that  date  T — A.  For  a  very 
good  reason.  This  story  strikes  me  as  so  extraordinary  and  as  being  such  a  romance  in 
itself  that  I  am  very  positive  that  I  never  uttered  it ;  but  the  conversations  which  other 
persons  had  with  me  I  wonld  not  recollect  so  well. 

Q.  But  General  Babeock  and  you  had  been  intimate  friends ;  you  knew  that  General 
Babeock  was  about  to  be  indicted,  and  would  yon  not  be  very  much  interested  in  any  ex- 
planation which  he  would  make  of  a  piece  of  testimony  which  was  likely  to  harm  him  f— 
A.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  General  Babeock  was  in  any  serious  difficulty.  The  im- 
pression was  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  idea  at  the  time  you  talked  with  Mr.  Wilson  about  it  that  General 
Babeock  was  seriously  implicated  t — A.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  in  any  danger  of  convic- 
tion in  that  matter. 

Q.  If  I  understnn  1  you  correctly,  your  version  of  this  matter  is  that  you  told  Mr.  Wilson 
that  McDonald,  Babeock,  and  some  others  were  at  a  hotel  or  at  the  fair  ground  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  that  they  happened  to  see  a  woman,  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  to  whom  McDon- 
ald applied  the  term  Sylph,  and  that,  from  a  simple  remark  of  that  kind  made  nnder  those 
-circumstances,  it  was  afterward  used  between  these  parties  f— A.  I  stated  that  it  had  been 
done  in  a  way  to  create  considerable  amusement,  and  that  it  was  referred  to. 

Q.  How  f — A.  I  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  never  asked  the  particulars. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  that  there  was  nothing  very  funny  in  a  mere  casual  remark  of 
that  kind,  unless  there  was  something  else  connected  with  it  T — A.  This  woman  being  large 
in  size,  the  word  may  have  been  nsed  ironically  and  created  amusement. 

Q.  That  word  has  often  been  used  in  that  connection,  has  it  not  been  T  Is  it  not  a  very 
common  thing  to  speak  of  a  very  stately  woman  as  having  a  sylph-like  form,  purely  by 
way  of  joke? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  a  simple  remark  made  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  bj 
McDonald  was  sufficient  to  have  General  Babeock,  the  private  secretary  of  the  President, 
months  afterward  sign  this  dispatch  Sylph  f 

The  Witness.  How  long  afterward  7 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Some  months  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  in  September  or  October  tLat  they  were  out  there,  and  I  do  not  kmnr 
when  that  dispatch  was  sent.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  that  this  had  been 
done  in  some  pecnliar  manner  to  cause  amusement,  and  had  been  referred  to  afterward  in 
conversation  by  way  of  a  joke,  and  had  become  a  sort  of  by-word. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Wilson  about  any  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  thing  was 
done  T — A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  stated  that  it  was  done  in  a  peculiar  manner,  just  as  I 
I  have  stated  in  my  testimony. 

Q.  Did  you  state  in  what  the  manner  was  peculiar  T — A.  I  do  not  recollect  thai. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  stated  that  or  not  T — A.  I  never  thought  that  there 
was  any  significance  attached  to  the  origin  of  the  term. 

Q.  If  so,  why  did  you  undertake  to  explain  it  to  Mr.  Wilson  ? — A.  Because,  as  he  states, 
he  asked  me  the  question. 

S,  Was  not  the  question  pnt  to  you  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  follows  :  "General  Porter,  what 
_  anation  have  von  of  the  Sylph  telegram  f" — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  form  «•! 
the  question  he  asked  me. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  what  the  question  was  t — A.  It  was  to  that  effect.  He  asked  me 
what  the  explanation  of  that  was,  and  I  repeated  merely  what  General  Bab  cock  bad  said  to 
me.   I  knew  nothing  whatever  abont  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  now  able  to  state  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this  term 
Sylph  was  used  by  McDonald  1 — A.  I  stated  exactly  all  that  I  hare  heard ;  all  that  General 
Babcock  told  me. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  regard  it  as  important,  and  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  circumstances  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  President  having  at  any  time  spoken  of  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilson  in  regard  to  yonr  explanation  of  the  Sylph  telegram ;  if  so,  what  did  the  President 
say,  and  what  are  yonr  means  of  knowledge  T  [The  witness  first  declined  to  answer  the 
question,  but  finally  said :  1  A.  The  President  made  no  statement  to  me  or  in  my  hearing ; 
and  anything  that  I  may  have  heard  in  the  way  of  rumor  as  to  what  the  President  said,  I 
must  decline  to  state  in  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  from  anybody,  and,  if  so,  from  whom,  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter T — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  something. 

Q.  From  whom  T — A.  From  Mr.  E.  A.  Storrs. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Storrs  say  ?— A.  That  the  President  said  that  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  his  testimony  was  incorrect ;  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  recite  this  vulgar  slan- 
der to  bim ;  that  he  commenced  to  say  something  about  an  improper  woman,  and  that  the 
President  stopped  bim  instantly,  and  did  not  permit  him  to  recite  or  discuss  the  matter. 

Q.  Then  yon  understood  from  Mr.  Storrs  that  the  President  had  had  a  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  since  the  testimony  of  Wilson,  and  that  the  President  had  admitted  that 
Wilson,  in  making  the  statement  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  you,  commenced 
to  speak  abont  your  having  mentioned  a  lewd  woman  T— A.  I  did  not  say  that ;  that  latter 
part  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  What  fact  stated  in  the  question  is  not  correct  f 

A.  I  stated  that  the  President  said  that  Wilson  commenced  to  make  some  remark  about 
an  improper  woman,  and  that  be  stopped  him  instantly  and  emphatically,  and  did  not  listen 
to  the  recital  of  that  story  or  discuss  it  with  Wilson. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  In  this  conversation  which  yon  had  with  Mr.  Storrs  when  he  made  this  statement  to 
yon,  were  you  speaking  of  the  statement  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  made  before  this  committee 
in  reference  to  his  (Wilson's)  interview  with  the  President? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Storrs  speak  of  having  talked  to  the  President  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  statement  that  he  (Wilson)  had  mentioned  to  the  President  this  story  about  a  lewd 
woman  as  having  come  from  you  T — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  interview,  nor  how  it  came 
about — the  allusion  to  this  matter.  I  understood  it  was  in  a  casual  conversation  which  Mr. 
Storrs  had  had  with  the  Prosideut. 

Q.  Was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson  upon  the  subject  of  having  communicated  to  the 
President  this  story,  which  he  alleged  had  come  from  you.  about  a  lewd  woman,  a  matter  of 
conversation  between  Mr.  Storrs  and  the  President,  as  you  understood  f — A.  It  was.  It 
was  alluded  to  in  their  conversation. 

Q.  And  in  speaking  of  that  matter  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  told  Mr.  Storrs, 

if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  Mr.  Wilsou  was  going  on  to  speak  to  him  about   A. 

That  he  bad  started  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  That  he  had  started  to  speak  to  him  about  a  lewd  woman  t— A.  No ;  I  did  not  mention 
the  word  lewd. 

Q.  Well,  about  a  woman  of  bad  character,  or  an  improper  woman  T— A.  An  improper 
woman. 

Q.  Well,  you  understand  that  to  mean  a  lewd  woman,  do  you  not  T — A.  No,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that  that  meant  lewd  ;  I  understood  it  to  mean  an  improper  woman,  a  woman  who 
was  an  improper  character — a  black-mailing  woman — something  of  that  character. 

Q.  And  that  the  President  had  stopped  him  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Storrs  that  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  speaking  about  this 
improper  woman,  he  was  referring  to  an  alleged  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  you 
about  the  "Sylph"  dispatch f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  immediately  after  th»  interview  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  with  the 
President,  the  President  was  very  indignant  at  the  statement  which  Wilson  bad  made  to 
him  T— A.  He  could  not  have  been  if  he  had  not  listened  to  the  recital  of  this  story ;  and  1 
never  understood  that  he  was  indignant. 

Q.  Did  be  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  mention  the  matter  to  you  T — A.  I  have  seen  the 
President  very  seldom— 

Q.  Did  he  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  mention  the  matter  to  you  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  yon  whether  you  had  coupled  his  name  with  a  lewd  woman  in  con- 
nection with  any  explanation  of  the  "  Sylph  "  dispatch  ? — A.  Never.  He  never  alluded  t  j 
such  a  thing  in  conversation  with  me. 

Q.  The  Mr.  Storrs  of  whom  you  speak  was  one  of  fie  counsel  for  General  Babcock,  wai 
he  not  ?— A.  He  was. 

Q.  He  is  a  lawyer  in  Ck'cago  T— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  he  still  in  this  city  T — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Storrs's  visit  to  Washington  at  this  time  f — A.  I  do 

not 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  an  effort  to  get  Hosing,  one  of  the  Chicago  whisky  thieves,  pardoned  T— 
A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  positively  that  yon  did  not  nse  language  of  this  kind  in  that  conversation 
which  yon  bad  with  Mr.  Wilson :  "  That  the  greatest  services  in  my  [Wilson's]  power  to 
render  the  President  of  the  United  8tates  wonld  be  to  shield  and  save  General  Babcoek  from 
exposure  "1 — A.  I  never  used  that  language. 

Q.  Did  you  use  anything  like  that  f — A.  I  used  no  language  that  I  can  remember  except 
as  I  have  already  explained. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  him  that  any  humiliation  of  General  Babcoek  would,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  be  a  reflection  upon  the  President  T— A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  that  General  Babcoek  was  a  man  who  had  served  in  the  Amy 
with  General  Grant  and  whom  the  General  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  that  any  exposure 
of  General  Babcoek  would  cause  the  President  great  pain  f — A.  If  General  Babcoek  was 
guilty,  it  would  not. 

Q  Did  you  say  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that,  he  was  not  guilty  f — A.  No  ;  I  never  used 
that  language  to  Major  Wilson. 

Q.  Did  you  use  language  of  that  character  ?  —  A.  The  only  language  that  I  used  that  could 
be  construed  as  of  that  character  is  the  language  which  I  have  already  stated  in  my  testi- 
mony, in  that  connection. 

Q.  What  was  that  T — A.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  General  Babcoek  was  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Army ;  that  every  graduate  of  West  Point  and  every  officer  in  the  Army  could 
not  help  feeling  interested  in  this  matter ;  that  the  general  belief,  as  I  understood,  waa  that 
General  Babcoek  was  entirely  innocent ;  that  if  guilty  be  ought  to  be  punished,  but  that  if 
it  proved  in  the  end  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges  which  wore  being  made 
against  biro,  and  such  correspondence  should  come  to  light  as  that  contained  in  the  4 '  bot- 
tom or  top"  letter,  and  it  should  be  discovered  that  the  prosecution  was  being  pushed  by  se- 
cret and  suspicious  correspondence,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  relations 
between  the  President  and  his  officials. 

Q.  Meaning  Mr.  Wilson  t — A.  Mr.  Wilson,  or  any  person  that  was  concerned  in  it. 

Q.  Were  you  authorised  by  the  President  to  make  that  statement  f— A.  Not  at  all.  It 
was  merely  an  incidental  remark  made  in  my  conversation  with  Major  Wilson. 

Q.  Your  idea  was  that  General  Babcoek  should  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  was  it  not  T— A. 
No ;  there  never  was  a  court-martial  ordered  to  try  him.  There  waa  a  court  of  inquiry, 
which  is  a  different  thing,  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Was  it  yonr  idea— that  a  court  of  inquiry  should  pass  upon  the  question,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  jury  f — A.  Not  at  all.  There  is  nothing  preventing  an  officer  from  being  tried  by 
a  military  court  and  by  a  civil  court  also. 

Q.  1  am  aware  of-  that.  Do  you  think  that  General  Babcoek  should  have  been  treated  ary 
differently  from  any  other  party  charged  with  a  high  crime  t—  A.  Not  at  all ;  if  he  waa  really 
believed  to  be  guilty. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  grand  jury  indicted  him,  do  yon  not  T — A.  Yea.   The  grand  jury 
had  not  indicted  him,  though,  when  this  conversation  occurred  with  Major  Wilson. 
Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  when  he  was  indicted  f — A.  I  cannot  recollect. 
Q.  A  very  short  time,  was  it  not  t — A.  Within  a  few  weeks  after. 

Q.  Did  you  aid  or  assist  General  Babcoek  in  any  way  in  getting  up  his  defense  F— A. 
Not  at  all.   I  was  not  present  at  the  trial,  and  took  no  part  whatever  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him  in  Washington  in  getting  up  his  facta  for  the  defense  in  that 
trial? — A.  I  did  not.   I  had  several  conversations  with  him  when  we  happened  to  meet. 

Q.  Who  was  his  lawyer  here  in  the  city  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  George  H 
Williams  was  the  only  one  he  retained  from  here  in  the  case. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  Mr.  Luckey  having  been  to  Saint  Louis  to  aid  him  f — A.  No.  I 
know  nothing  about  that  except  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  or  have  beard  in  the  way 
of  rumor. 

O.  Then  yon  did  not,  if  I  understand  yon,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  General  Bab- 
coek in  the  preparation  of  bis  defense  T— A.  I  did  not  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  would  not  be 
capable  of  doing  it 

(j.  Did  yon  have  any  communication  with  any  party  at  Saint  Louis  in  General  Bab- 
cock's  interest  at  any  time  before  or  during  the  trial  T — A.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  tell  yon  that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  fairly,  to  see  that  General 
Babcoek  was  honestly  and  squarely  dealt  with,  and  that  no  injustice  was  done  him,  bat 
that  further  than  that  he  could  not  and  wonld  not  go ;  that  the  matter  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  local  officers  at  Saint  Louis,  and  that  he  would  urge  upon  them  the  grave  importance 
to  all  parties  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  reference  to  General  Babcock's  connection 
with  the  ring ;  did  he  say  all  that,  or  that  in  substance  f — A.  He  assured  me  of  the  first  part 
of  that— that  he  would  see  that  General  Babcoek  was  treated  with  fairness  and  justice  m 
the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yourself  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  wholly  and  entirely  satisfied  with  his  ex- 
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planation  of  the  letter,  and  with  the  position  which  he  assumed,  and  assnre  him  that  the 
attention  of  the  President  had  not  been  called  to  the  forged  letter,  and  would  not  be  T — A. 
I  told  him  I  was  entirely  satisfied  that  "  W.  H."  was  an  interpolation  not  in  the  original 
letter;  that  the  President's  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  letter,  and  that  I  did  not 
see  any  necessity  of  its  being  called  to  it.  Then  he  asked  me  to  call  the  President's  atten- 
tion to  it.    I  think  he  so  states  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  Did  yon  express  yourself  as  satisfied  with  the  position  which  he  assumed  in  the  mat- 
ter  toward  General  Babcock  T— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  expression  I  made. 

Q.  Did  you  part  in  a  friendly  way  T— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  no  issue  between  you  at  all,  did  there  f — A  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  were  entirely  satisfied  that  those  letters  "  W.  H. "  had  been  inserted  T — A  En- 
tirely. They  were  not  in  his  letter-press  copy-book,  and  he  told  me  that  they  had  not 
been  inserted  in  the  original  letter,  ana  I,  of  course,  took  his  word  for  the  latter  and  believed 
it. 

S.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  President  since  you  have  been  in  this  city 
er  subpoena  T — A.  I  have  not    I  have  purposely  avoided  calling  on  him  until  after! 
should  have  testified. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Very  properly. 

The  Witness.  I  may  add  that  I  have  not  consulted  with  any  witness  previous  to  this 
examination. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  Mr.  Storra  than  that  which  you  have  de- 
tailed f 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  object  to  that. 
By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  General  Porter,  that  Mr.  Storrs  has  been  making  himself  quite 
prominent  in  defending  the  President  in  this  investigation  f — A  I  do  not.  The  President 
certainly  requires  no  defense  in  the  case,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  whole  evidence  in  the  caset — A.  I  have  read  all  that  has 
been  published. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken  before  this  committee,  all  of 
it? — A.  Yes  ;  more  or  less  familiar  with  it 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  testimony  has  not  been  published  f — A. 
Well,  I  don't  mean  merely  what  has  been  published  in  the  papers.  I  have  read  some  of  the 
testimony  printed  for  the  committee,  and  some  in  the  public  papers,  so  that  I  have  got  a 
general  idea  of  the  whole  of  it 

Q.  Who  furnished  you  with  the  printed  evidence  f — A  I  saw  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  In  my  hands  t 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant  during  the  war  T — A.  I  went  onto 
his  staff  in  the  beginning  of  1884. 

Q.  At  what  point  7— A.  When  I  was  actually  assigned  to  his  personal  staff,  was  when 
be  was  made  Lieutenant-General  to  take  command  of  all  the  armies. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  with  him  7 — A.  I  served  with  him  in  the  field,  and  afterward  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Q.  In  what  campaigns  7— A  In  all  his  campaigns  subsequent  to  that  time.  I  was  with 
him  constantly. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f— A.  As  an  aid,  with  the  rank  of  aid-de-camp. 

Q.  When  did  General  Babcock  go  on  his  staff  7 — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Was  be  on  the  staff  before  you  became  a  member  of  it  7— A  I  think  he  had  done 
some  service  with  General  Grant,  bnt  not  officially  as  a  member  of  his  personal  staff. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  letters  of  General  Babcock,  or  the  letters  and  papers  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  in  reference  to  the  Black  Friday  affair,  can  you  state  whether  there 
was  any  letter  there  from  General  Babcock  to  Fahneatock  t— A  1  only  glanced  over  them  ; 
I  don't  recollect  distinctly. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  suppose  these  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  President  f 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  suppose  so. 

By  Mr.  Plaisted  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  single  letter  or  paper  there  addressed  to  Fahneatock  f — A.  No ;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Was  General  Babcock  present  at  the  interview  at  which  you  showed  the  President  a 
copy  of  this  14  W.  H."  letter,  as  it  has  been  called  f— A.  General  Babcock  was  in  his  own 
room,  and  the  President  was  in  his  room,  with  the  doors  open  between,  and  I  think  he  may 
have  passed  backward  and  forward. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  that  the  President  had  with  General  Babcock  or 
General  Babcock  with  the  President  at  that  timet— A.  Nothing  particularly  with  the 
President 
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Q.  With  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  account  of  this  letter  T — A.  When  it 
looked  as  if  Mr.  Wilson  might  be  removed.  General  Babcock  said  that  his  removal  then 
might  prove  unfortunate  to  him ;  that  he  felt  his  ability  to  exonerate  himself  entirely  from 
the  charges,  and  that  the  dismissal  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  prosecution  might  look  as 
if  he  had  been  shielded  in  some  way  or  given  undue  assistance. 

By  Mr.  COCHRANE: 

Q.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  he  took  the  same  ground  when  Mr.  Henderson  was  re- 
moved t— A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  here. 
The  following  is  the  copy  of  the  "  W.  H."  letter  produced  by  the  witness : 

(A  true  copy.) 

(On  a  strip  of  paper  adhering  to  the  top  of  the  sheet :  Personal.) 

"Department  op  Justice, 
"Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 

"Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1875. 
"  My  dear  Sir:  This  will  introduce  to  you  Wm.  H.  Herr,  an  agent  of  the  secret-service 
division,  Treasury  Department,  who  is  sent  to  you  for  special  duty  in  connection  with  the 
cases  of  the  United  States  vs.  McDonald  and  Joyce  for  conspiracy  and  violation  of  internal- 
revenue  laws. 

"  It  seems  especially  desirable,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  these  cases,  that  the  defendant!) 
Bhould  be  placed  under  strict  surveillance  for  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate any  move  on  their  part  to  escape  and  to  keep  yourself  apprised  as  far  as  possible  of 
their  movements  and  plans  with  reference  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 

"  Referring  to  my  conference  with  you  when  here,  I  need  not  remind  yon  that  it  is  every 
way  important  that  you  should  neglect  no  fair  precaution  to  reach  the  very  bottom  or  v>p 
(W.  H. )  of  the  conspiracy  and  its  ramifications. 

"  Perhaps  the  opportunity  to  obtain  information  may  be  good  during  the  next  ten  days. 

"  It  may  be  well  for  you  to  put  on,  with  Herr,  some  man  of  your  choice.    The  latter  has 
orders  to  follow  your  instructions  in  everything.   Show  Dyer.   Can't  write  both. 
"With  high  regards,  your  friend, 

"BLUFORD  WILS02J. 

"Hon.  John  B.  Henderson, 

"Special  Assistant  Attorney-General, Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

"  P.  S.  We  watch  with  interest  the  proceedings  on  demurrer.  If  Miller  beats  you,  move  to 
have  the  parties  committed  to  await  a  renewal  of  indictment." 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  12,  1876. 
William  B.  Moore  recalled  and  further  examined. 
By  Mr.  Plaibted  : 

Question.  Are  you  special  agent  of  customs  at  the  present  time  1 — Answer.  I  am. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  t— A.  I  received  my  appointment  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1875. 

Q.  Have  you  held  it  ever  since? -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  interruption  ? — A.  I  was  removed  on  the  3d  of  May,  1876,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow. 

Q.  Have  you  been  re-appointed  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  order  of  removal  has  been  revoked  and 
taken  as  though  I  never  had  been  removed. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  testimony  of  the  Ex-Solicitor  before  this  committee :  "  I  dismissed  from 
the  secret  service,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  one  William  B.  Moore,  who  was  a  special  agent  of 
customs,  for  the  reason  that  he  left  his  post  at  Baltimore  without  orders  and  without  subpoena, 
and  went  to  8aint  Louis  as  a  witness  in  the  Babcock  case.  He  was  to  swear  that  he  was 
present  in  General  Babcock's  room  at  the  White  House  and  saw  General  Babcock  receive 
the  letter  from  Joyce  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Everest,  and  that  when  opened  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  He  was  not  put  on  the  stand.  On  his  return  to 
Washington,  he  came  to  me  and  made  repeated  requests  that  I  should  pay  his  expenses 
while  traveling  from  Baltimore  to  Saint  Louis  and  returning.  This  I  peremptorily  refused 
to  do,  and  told  him  that  the  expenses  of  the  trip  must,  of  course,  be  paid  by  the  defense,  in 
whose  interest  he  was  a  witness ;  that  for  me  to  pay  them  would  be  a  misappropriation  of 
the  public  moneys."  Now,  as  to  the  statement  that  you  were  dismissed  for  theieason  that 
you  left  your  post  at  Baltimore  without  orders  and  without  subpoena,  what  have  yon  to 
«*y  f — A.  The  facts  in  relation  to  that  statement  are  simply  that  I  was  subpoenaed  by  ea- 
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thority  of  the  United  Slates  district  eonrt,  on  the  12th  of  February,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, to  appear  iu  Saint  Louis  to  testify  in  the  Babcock  case.  The  subpoena  was  handed 
me  in  Washington  by  Mr.  Cook,  General  Babcock 's  attorney.  I  was  stationed  in  Balti- 
more as  special  agent  in  charge  of  a  subdistrict,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I 
had  full  authority,  and  it  was  my  duty,  to  visit  any  part  of  Maryland  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  in  my  judgment  my  duties  required.  I  had  inspected  the  custom-houses  in  both 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  when  this  was  handed  me  I  was  here  without 
reference  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  Babcock's  case  f — A.  Without  reference  to  the  Babcock  case. 
Q.  You  did  not,  then,  leave  your  post  without  a  subpoena,  did  you  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  expenses  which  you  demanded  of  Soli- 
citor Wilson  t 

The  Witness.  Does  not  the  other  point  about  my  testifying  come  in  before  that  ? 
Mr.  Plaisted.  He  states  that  you  aid  not  testify. 

The  Witness.  He  swears  that  I  was  to  testify,  and  implies  that  he  knows;  that  is  abso- 
lutely false.  I  never  testified,  and  never  stated  that  I  saw  General  Babcock  receive  a  letter 
from  Joyce. 

Q.  Either  in  conrt  or  ont  f — A.  Either  in  court  or  out. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  testify  in  the  case  T — A.  I  did  not  testify. 

Q.  Qo  on  and  state  further  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  your  expenses. — A.  I  went  to 
Saint  Louis  and  made  a  partial  investigation  of  the  custom-house  there,  aud  discovered  some 
important  irregularities  and  corrected  them,  and  gave  the  custom-house  authorities  valu- 
able information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  new  seal  that  had  then  just  been  introduced 
for  the  protection  of  bonded  goods  on  cars  passing  over  bonded  routes.  I  made  an  official 
report,  stating  that  I  had  been  subpoenaed  in  the  Babcock  case,  and  detailing  the  duty  that  I 
had  performed  with  reference  to  the  custom-house,  and  other  valuable  information  in  the 
line  of  my  duty  that  I  had  obtained.  That  report  is  on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  original  copy  is  in  my  letter-book  at  Baltimore.  I  made  ont  my  account  for  my 
regular  expenses,  and  presented  it  to  the  supervising  special  agent,  Captain  Adams,  and  for 
some  reason — a  very  unusual  circumstance — Mr.  Wilson  forbade  its  going  before  the  reg- 
ular accounting  officers.  Mr.  Wilson  had  neither  the  approving  nor  the  supervision  of  my 
account  in  the  regular  order.  The  manner  of  obtaining  our  expenses  was  to  present  our  ac- 
counts to  the  supervising  special  agent,  who  examined  into  the  items,  and,  if  he  found  no 
objections,  they  were  then  referred  to  the  First  Auditor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
who  passed  upon  and  allowed  them  or  disallowed  them,  as  in  their  judgment  was  correct. 

Q.  What  was  the  fate  of  your  account  T — A.  Mr.  Wilson  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
my  account  to  go  before  the  accounting-officers,  and  it  remained  suspended  until  the  order 
for  my  removal  was  revoked,  when  I  presented  the  sa  ne  account,  containing  the  same 
items  that  he  had  suspended,  and  on  their  going  before  the  accounting-officers  they  were 
allowed  and  paid. 

Q.  Who  were  the  accounting-officers  f — A.  Mr.  Maban,  the  First  Auditor,  and  Mr.  John- 
son, the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has 
the  final  approval  of  special  agents'  accounts — Mr.  Conant. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  Babcock  trial  were  you  dismissed  ?— A.  Nearly  three  months  after 
my  return. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Solicitor  Wilson  as  to  your  dismissal  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  testified  before  this  committee  on  the  26th  day  of  April.  On  the  27th  day  of 
April  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wilson  requesting  me  to  resign,  which  was 
virtually  a  dismissal  from  the  service.  He  told  me  of  it  first  himself.  I  met  him  on  the 
street,  and  he  told  me  of  it,  and  I  went  to  the  Department  and  received  a  copy  of  the  request 
to  resign.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Wilson  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  personal  reasons  for 
making  that  demand,  saying  that  if  he  had  I  did  not  propose  to  raise  any  issue  with  him, 
but  if  there  were  any  charges  I  would  like  to  have  myself  put  right  upon  the  record.  He 
stated  to  me  that  the  reason  for  my  removal  was  that  I  had  forced  myself  before  a  com- 
mittee to  testify  against  his  friend  Mr.  Yaryan.  I  told  him  that  that  was  false ;  that  his  infor- 
mation was  false,  and,  if  he  cared  to  hear  it,  I  would  prove  it  by  a  member  of  the  committee, 
who,  at  that  time,  I  thought,  was  the  chairman,  Mr.  Qlover  ;  that  Mr.  Glover  had  told  me 
that  he  had  some  information  in  regard  to  a  conversation  that  Detective  Bell  had  had  with 
me  some  time  prior. 

Q.  Confine  yourself  to  the  question. — A.  Well,  I  told  him  that  I  could  prove  by  Mr. 
Glover  that  I  had  not  volunteered  my  testimony,  and  that  I  had  stated  to  the  committee 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  my  own  with  reference  to  it ;  that  my  testimony  was  simply  hear- 
say. He  remarked,  that  any  statement  that  Mr.  Glover  would  make  would  have  great  influ- 
ence with  him,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  he  was  on  his  way  to  give  testi- 
mony before  a  committee  in  the  Mary  Merritt  case,  and  he  could  not  hear  my  explanation 
that  day  ;  but  he  made  an  appointment  to  have  me  visit  him  with  Mr.  Glover.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Wilson,  at  his  office,  with  Mr.  Glover,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Glover  what 
he  had  said  to  me,  that  he  had  removed  me  because  of  my  having  forced  myself  before  this 
committee  to  testify  against  Yaryan.  He  said  be  did  not  propose  to  have  any  subordinate 
of  his  hanging  around  committees  to  testify  r  gainst  men  like  Yaryan.    Mr.  Glover  stated 
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to  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  information  upon  which  they  had  subpoenaed  me  had  come  from  t 
source  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  knew  anything  about ;  that  I  was  not  a  vol- 
unteer witness,  and  that  my  testimony  was  brought  ont  by  leading  questions  suggested  by 
this  other  paity.  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  himself  very  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Glover's 
statement,  and  left  Mr.  Glover  to  infer  that  he  intended  to  revoke  his  action  removing  me. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane: 

Q.  Did  be  say  so  f— A.  Well,  I  understood  him  to  say  so,  and  Mr.  Glover  understood 
him  to  say  so. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  On  leaving  the  room,  I  made  a  detailed  memorandum  of  the 
conversation,  and  I  brought  that  memorandum  to  Mr.  Glover,  and  asked  him  if  that  corre- 
sponded with  his  recollection  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Glover  looked  over  it  and  corrected, 
with  his  own  hand,  portions  of  it  with  reference  to  what  he  had  said,  and  he  then  certified,  in 
writing,  that  that  memorandum  contained  his  recollection  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  [Producing  a  paper.  ]  Is  this  the  memorandum  T — A.  Yea,  sir ;  that  is  it 

Q.  With  Mr.  Glover's  certificate  on  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  refresh  your  recollection  by  examining  it,  and  see  if  you  have  anything 
further  you  wish  to  state.— A.  [Consulting  the  memorandum.]  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion he  said,  in  that  interview,  that  Mr.  Glover's  statement  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  day  were  you  dismissed?— A.  My  removal  was  dated  on  the  day  of  this  inter- 
view— the  3d  of  May.   I  received  it  on  the  5th. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  testify  before  the  committee  T— A.  On  the  26th  of  April. 

Q.  What  day  dii  you  meet  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  told  you  that  you  might  tender  your 
resignation  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  on  the  27th  of  April. 

Q.  You  may  read  the  memorandum  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  you  wish  to  state  fur- 
ther, or  have  you  stated  the  substance  of  it  7 — A.  I  have  stated  the  substance  of  it.  This 
memorandum  shows  that  Mr. Wilson  admitted  to  Mr.  Glover  that  he  had  removed  me  be- 
cause of  my  testimony  before  this  committee  against  Yaryan. 

Q.  And  not  because  you  went  to  Saint  Louis  7 — A.  Not  because  I  went  to  Saint  Louis. 
That  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  not  mentioned  in  this  interview  between  you  and  Mr.  Glover  f — A.  No,  sir : 
never  intimated  at  all.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  discussed  at  the  time  I  presented  my 
account.  Mr.  Wilson  said,  when  I  presented  this  account,  "  If  the  President  drags  our  offi- 
cers all  over  the  country  he  must  pay  them."  My  reply  to  that  was,  that  there  were  at 
least  a  dozen  other  officers  of  the  Government  who  had  been  subpoenaed  from  the  Treasury 
to  Saint  Louis,  and  all  of  them  had  received  their  actual  expenses,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  shouid  not. 

Q.  Officers  who  were  called  there  to  testify  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Babcock  case. 

Q.  For  the  prosecution  T— A.  For  both  sides. 

Mr.  Plaisted.  I  offer  this  memorandum  of  the  conversation  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Cochrane.  I  shall  object  to  it,  of  course.   It  is  not  competent.    The  witness  makes 
a  very  different  statement  now. 
The  Witness.  Contradicting  that  memorandum  T 
Mr.  Cochrane.  Yes,  sir ;  contradicting  thst  memorandum. 

The  Witness.  Well,  anything  in  my  testimony  that  contradicts  that  memorandum  is 
due  to  a  fault  of  memory. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  Have  yon  any  correction  of  your  testimony  that  you  want  to  make  ? 
The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cochrane  : 
Q.  What  is  your  position  f — A.  Special  agent  of  the  Treasury. 
Q.  When  were  you  removed  from  that  position  1— A.  My  removal  was  to  date  May  3. 
Q.  Who  removed  you  T— A.  Mr.  Bristow. 

Q.  How  were  you  removed  f — A.  By  an  order  issued  by  Mr.  Bristow,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  the  Department  ? — A.  So  far  as  that  put  me  out,  I  did. 
Q.  You  did  not  have  any  more  official  connection  with  the  Department,  did  you?  You 
left? — A.  For  a  time. 

Q.  How  did  yon  get  back  again  ? — A  I  appealed  to  the  President,  by  a  written  appeal. 

Q.  When  did  you  appeal  to  him ;  before  or  after  Mr.  Bristow  went  out  of  the  Cabinet  ?— 
A.  Immediately.   On  the  date  of  that  document ;  I  think  it  was  the  7th  of  May. 

Q.  When  were  you  put  back  ?— A.  The  order  was  revoked,  and  I  was  re-instated. 

Q.  When  were  you  re-instated  ? — A.  The  official  action  revoking  my  removal  was  taken 
July  8,  by  Secretary  Morrill. 

Q.  Then  this  revocation  was  not  made  until  after  Mr.  Bristow  had  retired  from  the  Treat 
uryt— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  paper  is  not  a  revocation,  is  it  ?   This  is  an  appointment.— A.  It  appoints  me,  to 
date  from  a  certain  date. 
Q.  Well,  it  is  an  appointment.   I  will  read  it : 
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"William  B.  Moore,  Esq.: 

"Sir  :  Under  the  provisions  of  section  2649  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
von  are  hereby  re-appointed  a  special  agent  of  this  Department,  at  a  compensation  of  $5  per 
diem  and  actual  necessary  erpenses  while  traveling  on  official  business,  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  to  take  effect  from  May  \,  1876. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"LOT  M.  MORRILL, 

•'Secretary  of  the  Treasury ." 

There  never  was  any  action  taken  by  Secretary  Bristow  re-instating  you  or  revoking  the 
order  of  removal  t— A.  None. 

Q.  And  from  the  date  of  that  order  of  Secretary  Bristow  down  to  the  date  of  this,  July  8th, 
you  had  no  connection  with  tbe  Department  t — A.  None. 

Q.  You  performed  no  official  action  I— A.  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  my  defense. 

Q.  You  were  engaged  in  no  official  action  for  the  Department? — A.  No  more  than  that. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  that  time  T — A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  received  full  compensation  from  the  date  of  your  discharge  in  May,  down  to  the 
time  of  your  re-appointment  in  July  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  which  you  rendered  no  service  to  the  Government  f— A.  I  rendered  such  service 
as  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Well,  you  rendered  none,  did  youf — A.  No  service.  I  was  on  waiting  orders. 

Q.  But  you  rendered  no  service  to  the  Government  ? — A.  I  was  on  waiting  orders. 

Q.  You  rendered  no  service  to  the  Government  f— A.  No  more  than  to  vindicate  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  a  service  to  the  Government  f— A.  I  do,  indeed,  when  an  officer  who  , 
has  an  uniinpeached  : 

Q.  Well,  you  were  preparing  your  defense,  were  you  t — A.  I  was  going  to  state,  if  you 
will  permit  me.   My  record  was  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable. 

Q.  We  don't  want  that   Tell  us  how  you  were  serving  the  Government  by  making  your 
own  defense  ? — A.  .1  had  been  summoned  before  a  committee  of  Congress  

Q.  You  have  stated  that.  How  were  you  serving  the  Government  by  making  up  your 
defense  T— A.  In  getting  statements  from  the  members  of  the  committee  in  refutation  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  me,  and  in  getting  other  official  documents. 

Q.  Was  this  order  of  Mr.  Morrill's  made  upon  the  order  of  the  President  T— A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  or  purposes  of  Mr.  Morrill  in  making  the  order. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  was  done  by  order  of  the  President  f— A.  I  never  saw  any  such 
order. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  was  1 — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  t — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  Mr.  Wilson  admitted  to 
Mr.  Glover  that  he  bad  dismissed  you  because  of  your  obtruding  yourself  upon  the  com- 
mittee f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  anything  in  that  memorandum  so  saying?— A.  The  only  thing  that  I  find 
is  

Q.  Do  you  find  anything  in  that  memorandum  showing  a  statement  by  Solicitor  Wilson 
that  he  had  dismissed  you  because  of  your  obtruding  yourself  upon  the  committee  T— A.  I 
do. 

Q.  Read  it. — A.  "Mr.  Wilson  remarked,  "The  representations  made  to  me  by  Yaryan,  and 
on  which  I  based  my  request  for  Mr.  Moore's  resignation,  put  Mr.  Moore  in  the  positio  n  of 
pushing  himself  on  your  committee  and  volunteering  testimony  against  an  officer  of  this 
Department  to  whom  I  think  not  only  the  Treasury  Department  but  the  country  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whisky  ring  and  I  don't  propose 
that  any  subordinate  of  mine  shall  go  nosing  around  committees,  breaking  down  such  offi- 
cers as  Yaryan.*  " 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  all  about  the  Babcock  trial  ?  Does  he  say  there  that 
that  did  not  influence  him  ? — A.  Not  a  word  or  intimation. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  was  influenced  only  by  the 
consideration  that  you  had  testified  before  a  committee  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  said  it  emphati- 
cally. 

Q.  He  said  he  had  none  other  f — A.  He  said  that  that  was  the  sole  ground  of  bis  action. 
Q.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  memorandum  T— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  there.   He  stated  that 
to  me. 

Q.  He  stated  it  to  Mr.  Glover  too,  did  he  T— A.  I  did  not  say  that  he  stated  that  to  Mr. 
Glover. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  he  said  anything  to  Mr.  Glover  at  that  interview  about  that  being 
the  only  reason  why  he  had  dismissed  you  ?— A.  That  was  his  statement.  He  said  that  to 
Mr.  Glover. 

Q.  That  that  was  his  sole  reason?— A.  He  did  not  say  it  in  that  emphatic  way,  but  he 
gave  that  reason,  and  gave  no  other. 

Q.  Did  he  say  it  was  tbe  only  reason  T— A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said  it  was 
the  only  reason. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  yon  put  that  down  in  your  memorandum  f — A.  Because  I  never  had  an  idea, 
that  he  could  trump  up  any  other  reason. 
Q.  You  say  he  trumped  it  up,  do  yon  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  go  to  swear  for  General  Babcock  f — A.  I  went  to  Saint  Louis. 
Q.  Were  you  not  subpoenaed  7 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  were  you  subpoenaed  to  swear  7 — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  was  asked. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  here  that  you  did  not  know  what  you  were  subpoenaed  for  F— A.  I  iwear 
emphatically  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  subpoenaed  for. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  you  were  expected  to  prove  7— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  an  idea. 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  to  any  person  in  Washington  City  here  that  you  did  know  what 
you  were  going  there  to  prove  7 — A.  I  stated  in  Washington  City,  and  I  stated  to  the  attor- 
ney of  Mr.  Babcock,  that  I  had  seen  letters  opened  there  without  containing  any  writing,  but 
I  never  stated  that  I  saw  a  letter  opened  from  

Q.  By  whom  did  you  say  you  had  seen  tbem  opened  f — A.  I  had  seen  them  opened  by 
General  Babcock  and  by  General  Porter,  and  subsequently  by  young  Mr.  Grant. 

O.  Then  you  did  tell  the  attorney  of  General  Babcock  that  you  had  seen  General  Bab- 
cock open  letters  that  contained  no  writing  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  and  didn't  you  say  afterward  that  that  was  the  fact  that  you  woull 
be  called  upon  to  prove  7 — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  so  stating. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  was  the  fact  that  you  were  to  prove  I— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
because  I  was  not  called  upon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  you  could  prove  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  case  T — A.  Nothing  except  this  hearsay  that  I  testified  to  before  yonr 
committee.  There  would  be  just  as  much  propriety  in  my  being  called  there  as  in  my  being: 
called  before  your  committee.  It  might  have  been  that  hearsay  testimony  that  I  was  called 
for. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  as  likely  to  be  that  hearsay  testimony  that  you  were  called  to  testify 
to  in  a  court  of  justice  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  lawyer,  are  you  t — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  a  Pennsylvania  lawyer. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  are ;  you  have  uot  got  the  cut  of  one. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  state  to  the  attorney  of  General  Babcock  that  you  had  seen  tho«* 
letters  opened  by  General  Babcock  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  circum- 
stances particularly. 

Q.  Yon  don't  recollect  7 — A.  I  never  had  spoken  to  him  in  my  life  until  that  occasion. 

Q.  Then  how  did  you  come  to  speak  to  him  that  time  f — A.  I  think  it  was  from  reading 
some  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  court.   I  knew  none  of  the  parties. 

Q.  You  read  some  testimony  as  having  been  given  before  the  court  and  then  yon  wect 
and  saw  Mr.  Cook  and  suggested  to  him  that  you  had  seen  General  Babcock  opening  such 
letters  without  anything  in  them  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  was  it  that  he  had  you  subpoenaed  t— A.  Immediately ;  on  th? 
same  day. 

Q.  During  the  interview  7— A.  No ;  he  told  me  that  he  must  get  a  subpoena,  and  be 
brought  a  paper  which  purported  to  be  an  official  paper  from  the  court. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  at  the  time  these  hearsay  statements  which  you  afterward  gave  t> 
this  committee  under  oath  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  7— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  touched  upon  those,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  to  him  in  detail  as  yon  did  before  the  committee  7 — A.  No ;  1 
could  not  do  that  from  memory,  because  I  had  a  written  memorandum. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  it  7— A.  I  told  him  that  this  Mr.  Bell  had  made  these  state- 
ments to  me,  which  raised  a  strong  probability  of  Mr.  Yaryan  being  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  Saint  Louis  whisky  ring. 

Q.  You  had  that  idea  7— A.  I  had  that  idea,  and  I  have  it  still. 

Q.  You  still  have  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  ring  T — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  want  to  do  that  7 — A.  O,  no ;  I  never  assumed  to  do  that.  I  do  not  swear 
to  other  people's  knowledge. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Cook  get  this  subpoena  7 — A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  he  gave  you  the  subpoena  f — A.  Yes ;  he  presented  it  and  read  it  to  me : 
there  were  several  names  in  it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  subpoena  T — A.  He  handed  it  to  me,  and  I  read  it  I  asked  him 
to  let  me  keep  it,  but  he  said  there  were  several  other  names  in  it  and  he  could  not  let  me 
keep  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it  read  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  court  was  that  subpoena  issued  7 — A.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  recollection  1 
have  no  doubt  that  he  has  the  paper.   He  is  in  Washington  now. 
Q.  Was  there  a  seal  of  the  court  upon  it  7 — A.  I  think  there  was. 
Q.  Are  you  clear  about  that  T— A.  I  think  I  am. 
Q.  What  court  7 — A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  How  do  you  recollect  that  there  was  a  seal  if  you  cannot  think  what  court  it  was  7— 
A.  I  recollect  that  there  was  the  signature  of  court  officials  and  the  usual  formula  of  sub- 
poenas. 
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Q.  But  was  there  a  seal  ?— A.  Not  a  colored  seal,  but  a  stamp  on  the  paper  represent- 
or it. 

Q.  What  court  officials  sent  it  T — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  do  vou  know  they  were  court  officials  f — A.  I  remember  it  very  distinctly.  The 
reason  I  state  it  positively  now  is  that  I  thought  it  was  by  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  you  not  able  to  tell  who  those  court  officials  were  f — A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell.  I 
presume  I  can  get  the  document  and  put  it  in,  if  it  is  important. 
Q.  Well,  you  went  to  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Under  snbpcena  for  the  defense?— A.  Under  a  subpoena  for  the  defense. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  T — A.  Three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  witness-fees  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  money  from  anybody  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  dollar  T— A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  neither  General  Babcock  nor  his  attorney  furnish  you  any  money  ? — A.  Not  one 
dollar. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  your  expenses  at  the  hotel  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  paid  my  own  bills.  I  bor- 
rowed the  money  in  Washington. 

Q.  Has  that  money  ever  been  returned  to  you  from  General  Babcock  or  from  his  at- 
torney t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  received  nothing  from  General  Babcock  T— A.  Nothing  whatever.  I 
never  had  a  transaction  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar  with  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  that  you  put  into  the  Department  which  you  say  Mr. 
Wilson  would  not  permit  to  be  presented  T — A.  It  was  between  $90  and  $100. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  no  right  to  prevent  that  bill  going 
before  the  accounting- officers  f — A.  It  was  out  of  the  usual  course. 

Q.  Had  he  not  a  right  to  do  it  by  virtue  of  his  office  t — A.  He  had  the  power ;  he  did 
do  it 

Q.  He  had  the  right,  had  he  not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  in  my  opinion  he  had  not 
Q.  Then  how  could  he  keep  it  from  going  before  the  proper  officers  f — A.  By  ordering 
Mr.  Adams  not  to  allow  it  to  go  to  the  accounting-officers. 
Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Adams  1 — A.  He  is  supervising  special  agent 
Q.  What  were  his  duties  t — A.  He  was  chief  of  my  corps. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Adams  obeyed  Mr. Wilson  f — A.  He  obeyed  Mr.  Wilson ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
subsequently  approved  the  account  and  stated  to  me  that  he  did  not  disapprove  of  it  at  the 
time,  except  by  order  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  Saint  Louis  f— A.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  three  or  four 
days. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  to  Saint  Louis  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  trial  f— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  stop  while  there  ? — A.  At  the  Lindell  Hotel. 
Q.  Was  General  Babcock  stopping  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  General  Babcock  during  that  time  f  — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  the  case  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  frequently. 

Q.  Did  he  consult  you  in  regard  to  different  matters  connected  with  it  T — A.  No,  sir.  I 
took  great  interest  in  Mr.  Babcock's  case,  and  made  inquiries. 
Q.  You  made  inquiries  there  for  him  at  his  suggestion  f — A.  Of  him. 
Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  of  other  people  for  him  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  do  any  service  for  him  t — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Why  were  you  not  called,  do  you  know  f— A.  Because  on  stating  the  information  that 

was  supposed  to  have,  they  found  it  was  entirely  irrelevant,  and  that  the  circumstance  that 
I  had  seen  at  the  White  House  was  in  no  way  connected  with  any  of  those  transactions, 
and  had  no  bearing  upon  the  case.  * 

Q.  Mr.  Cook  was  a  lawyer,  was  be  not  7 — A.  He  was. 

Q.  One  of  General  Babcock's  counsel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  thought  it  was  relevant  didn't  he,  when  he  subpoenaed  you  t— A.  Well,  be  did  not 
express  himself  particularly. 

Q.  He  subpoenaed  you  at  once,  though,  when  you  stated  the  fads  to  him,  but  the  other 
counsel  differed  with  him  t— A.  Yes,  sir.  He  thought  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
send  me  out  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  attack  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  prosecution  upon  your 
character  t— A.  None  whatever. 
The  investigation  was  here  suspended  until  next  session. 
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